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MAOGILLrVRAT,  Auqcahdkb,  a  chieftain  rions  cxf  this  trea^  were  not  aooepteble  to  the 

of  the  Creek  or  Mneeogee  Indiana,  bom  <m  the  Greeks;  it  diminished  the  inilnenee  of  tbechiei^ 

Oooaa  rirer  near  the  mesent  site  of  Wetonii>ka  and  he  either  was  or  aflbcted  to  be  nnable  to 

aboot  1740,  died  in  Fenasoola,  Feb.  17,  1798.  nreyul  npon  them  foDj  to  oomply  with  it 

Wb  ftther,  Ijwhian  MeOiHiTn^,  was  a  Scotch-  Meantime.  howcTer,  he  continned  to  retain  his 

inaa  of  good  iamilj,  who  lan  awaj  from  home  chieftainahiiK,  and  at  tiie  same  time  actnall j  soo- 

wben  a  007,  came  to  America,  and  acquired  a  ceeded  in  obtaining  an  increase  of  salary  and  of 

larva  Ibrtone  hy  trade  with  the  soothem  tribes  anthoritj  from  tlie  Spanish  fforemment.    Al» 

of  Indians.    His  mother  was  Sehqy  Marohand,  tiioagh  engaged  in  several  mmtary  ezpediticoi^ 

tba  hatf4need  dangfater  of  a  French  officer  who  in  concert  with  the  British,  dnrintr  the  rcTolii- 

was  nnirdered  in  17SI3,  in  a  mntinj  of  liis  own  tionary  war,  he  was  less  distingdmed  for  miB- 

■oldien,  while  commanding  Fort  Tooloose,  on  tary  talent  than  for  his  akiD  in  controDinff  the 

the  Ooosa  riTer.    Alexander  received  a  g(Md  wild  chieftains  nnder  his  coDunand,  and  the 

in  Oiiarieeton.  and  was  noted  as  a  hoj  adroitness  snd  ability  of  his  condoct  in  dealing 

books  and  fiteratmra    His  with  the  aaents  of  more  civifiaed  oovemmenta. 


ftr  Mb  fondness  for  books  and  fiteratmra    His  with  the  agents  of  more  civifiaed  govemmenta. 

fttLar  had  intended  to  educate  him  fi^  commer-  His  ho^itality  and.  generositj  were  almoal 

eiallifoyandatonetimehewasplacedinacomit-  princely.    His  deportment  waa  that  of  a  pd- 

iHg  boose  in  Savannah ;  bat  having  no  taste  for  ished  genfleman;  and  his  published  correspond- 

tnBtu  he  retmned,  on  arriving  at  manhood,  to  ence  ttSbrds  evidence  of  his  intelligence  ana  edn- 

faia  Moseogee relatives.    Here  he  soon  rose  to  a  cation,a8well as  of  his  akiUas  a pofitidan.    He 

high  positioa  among  the  nnited  tribes  of  Greeks  was  a  brother-in-]a#  of  the  fomona  Le  Qero 

and  Seminoles,  and  at  the  breaking  oat  of  the  IGlfort,  and  an  ande  of  William  Weatheiford. 
Anstfican  revohition  was  their  lecq^niaed  head.       ICAOGILUVBAY,  Whxiam,  a  Scottish  nat- 

Darng  the  war  of  the  revolntion  the  McGilli-  oralist,  bom  in  the  isle  of  Harris  in  1796,  died 

vraya,  fotfaer  and  son,  were  aealons  adherents  in  Aberdeen,  Sept  6,  1868.    In  1828  he  waa 

of  the  royal  canse,  and  the  former  held  the  rank  appointed  asristant  prolesBor  of  natoral  history 

of  a  eotonel  in  the  British  service.    He  left  the  in  the  nniversity  of  Edinborgh,  and  snbseqnent- 

tummtij  witii  the  British  when  they  evaopated  ly  conservator  of  the  mnsenm  of  the  royal  cd- 

Savannah,  and  his  estates  were  confislated  lege  of  sorgeons.    In  1841  he  was  made  pro> 

After  the  war,  Alexander  McGillivray,  in  be-  feesor  of  natoral  history  in  VarMfthal  college, 

half  of  the  Moscofme  confedersey,  entered  into  Aberdeen,  which  office  he  held  till  his  deatii. 

an  affisnee  witii  Spain,  of  whidh  government  The  most  popolar  of  his  works  sre:  ^  History 

he  was  made  a  commisBBry,  with  the  rank  and  of  British  Birds,"  "  Historv  of  British  Qoa^n- 

ofeoloneL    Thetradeof  the  Creeks,  onder  pedsj*  and  a  treatise  on  *^  The  Flowering  Flanti 

raa  &ected  to  Pensaoola,  and  for  and  Ferns  of  Great  Britsin  and  Irdand.''    The 

yean  he  baffled  the  most  persevering  qneen  porchased  lus  MSS.  of  the  ^'Katoral  His- 

of  the  governments  of  the  United  States  tory  of  Dee-side  and  Braemar,"  on  aocoont  d 

Georgia  to  open  an  intercoorse  with  the  iti  being  specislly  illastrative  of  the  vicinity  of 

Oraaika,  and  obtain  a  ceasion  of  certain  disputed  her  hi^Iand  residence  at  Bidmoral,  and  canaed 

lands  lying  on  the  Oconee.   At  length,  in  1790,  it  to  be  printed  in  1866,  and  copies  of  it  to 

he  was  induced  by  Washington  to  visit  New  be  sent  to  all  the  societies  of  natural  history 

Tcffk,  where  he  was  received  with  high  honors,  throa^oat  her  dominions, 
snd  wberebeefentaaSy  signed  a  treaty  yiddmg       MA06RE60R,  Jomr,  a  British  statistidan 

Ae  ftfted  temtory.    In  retom  for  this  con-  and  politician,  bom  at  Stomoway,  Bosa-flhire, 

eeaaoa,  bemde  a  peconiary  equivalent  to  the  in  1797,  died  in  Boulogne,  April  88, 1857.    At 

CWah,  If cGiDivray  by  a  secret  article  was  re-  an  eariy  age  he  waa  placed  in  a  commercial 

warded  witii  the  amMintment  of  agent  for  the  hoosa  in  Canada,  whidi  gave  him  opportonl- 

Uaited  Statsa^  togetner  with  thernk  and  pay  tiesforcoDectingtheparticalarBof  thereaooraea 

sf  tsjgailigii  gUiWBl  in  the  army.    The  provi-  of  the  country  embodied  in  his  work  entitled 
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2                      ICAOHENBY  ICAGIKT06H 

"Britiah  Amerioa,*^  which  appeared  in  1888.  profeseorof  ethics  and  cheplttn  in  the  U.S.  mili- 

On  hb  return  to  England  he  was  emploj^ed  on  tary  academy  at  West  Point.    In  1827  he  be- 

commercial   missions   to  Tarions   continental  came  rector  ofSt  Ann's  chnrch,  Brooklyn,  N.T^ 

govemmentSi  and  in  1840  he  was  appointed  one  where  he  remained  antU  1882.    He  was  conse* 

of  the  two  Joint  secretaries  of  the  board  of  crated  bishop  of  Ohio,  Oct.  81,  1882.    Bishop 

trade.    He  became  an  enthnsiastio  adTOcate  of  McDvaine  has  been  a  large  contribntor  to  theo- 

free  trade  measares,  and  exerted  his  Inflaenoe  logical  literature.    HLb  *' Lectores  on  the  Eri- 

with  the  late  Joseph  Home  to  cause  the  ap-  dences  of  Christianity, **  delivered  in  the  New 

pointment  in  the  honse  of  commons  of  a  select  York  university  in  1881,  were  published  by  re- 

oomroittee  on  the  import  duties.    In  1847  he  quest  of  the  council,  and  have  gone  through  80 

resigned  his  office  and  became  a  successful  can-  editions.  At  an  early  period  of  the  controvert 

did^  for  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Glaa-  arising  out  of  the  Oxford  tracts,  appeared  his 

Sow.    He  established  the  royal  British  bank,  **  Oxford  Divinity  compared  with  that  of  the 

ut  lacked  the  qualifications  for  the  governor-  Bomish  and  Anglican  Churches"  (8vo.,  1841). 

ship  of  such  an  institution,  and,  to  escape  the  In  1854  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons  en- 

lei^  investigation  which  followed  its  &ilure,  titled  "  The  Truth  and  the  Life.*'    He  has  also 

retired  to  Boulogne,  where  he  died.    He  was  a  compiled  two  volumes  of  *^  Select  Family  and 

friend  of  the  historian  Bismondi,  and  dedicated  Parish  Sermons."  In  1858  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 

to  him  his  narrative  of  his  tour  on  the  continent  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  university  of  Ox- 

i^yiy  Note  Book").    He  compiled  a  comprehen-  ford,  and  in  1858  that  of  LL.D.  by  the  univer- 

sive  work  on  the  "  Progress  of  America  from  sity  of  Cambridge.    In  1859  the  Bev.  G.  T.  Be- 

the'Disoovery  by  Columbus  to  1846,"  compris*  defi,  D.D.,  was  consecrated  an  assistant  bishop 

ing  8,000  pages,  in  2  huge  crown  4to.  vols.    His  of  the  diocese. 

*^  Oommeroial  Statistics,^'  in  5  large  volumes  con-  MACINTOSH,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  6a.,  bounded  8. 
taining  nearly  4,000  pagea  appeared  between  £.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  S.  W.  by  the  Al- 
1848  and  1860,  and  was  followed  in  1852  bv  tamaha  river ;  area,  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 
the  first  volume  of  his  ^  History  of  the  British  5,588,  of  whom  4,224  were  slaves.  It  is  drain- 
Empire  friND  the  Accession  of  James  I.,"  a  work  ed  by  the  Sapelo  river  and  Joneses  and  I>octor*s 
left  incomplete  at  the  time  of  his  death.  creelcs.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile. 

MACHENBY,  a  N.  co.  of  BL,  bordering  on  The  productions  in  1850  were  84,715  bushels  of 
Wis.,  drained  by  Fox  and  Des  Plaines  rivers  and  Indian  com,  58,165  of  sweet  potatoes,  8,122,- 
their  branches;  area,  470  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  919  lbs.  of  rice,  and  520  bales  of  cotton ;  there 
19,286.  The  surface  is  nearly  level  and  the  soil  were  2  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  12  churches,  and 
fertile.  Limestone  abounds.  The  productions  120  pupils  attending  school.  Capita],  Darien. 
in  1850  were  562,269  bushelsof  wheat,  801,248  MACINTOSH,  John^  a  soldier  of  the  American 
of  Indian  corn,  270,275  of  oats,  and  45,094  lbs.  revolution,  bom  in  Mcintosh  co.,  Ga.,  died  Kov. 
of  wooL  There  were  8  grist  mills,  7 sawmills,  12, 1826.  With  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
10  churches,  and  5,986  pupils  attending  pub-  he  had  command  of  the  fort  at  Snnbury,  in  Lib- 
lie  schools.  The  Chicago  and  north-western,  erty  co.,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Galena  and  Chicago  union,  and  Fox  river  val-  Fraser,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of 
ley  and  Wisoonan  central  railroads  pass  through  British  troops,  who  demanded  a  surrender  in  an 
i&  county.    Capital,  Dorr.  hour^s  time,  threatening,  in  the  event  of  refusal, 

MACHIAS,  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  to  lay  the  village  and  surrounding  country  in 

Washington  oo..  Me.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  W.  ashes.  The  reply  of  Col.  Mcintosh  was :  ''  Come 

branch  of  Machias  river,  near  its  mouth,  151  m.  and^ke  it  ;'^  which  the  British  commander 

£.  by  N.  from  Augusta,  and  240  m.  N.  £.  from  declnkd  to  do.    At  the  battie  of  Brier  Creek, 

Portland ;  pop.  in  1850, 1,590.  The  inhabitants  March  8, 1779,  Col.  Mcintosh  displayed  great 

are  principally  engaged  in  ship  building  and  the  bravery.  With  Gen.  Elbert  he  stood  hisffround 

coasting  trade.    The  tonnage  of  the  district,  until  neariy  every  man  around  him  had  been 

June  80, 1859,  was  88,501 ;  for  the  year  ending  shot  down.    On  surrenderins  his  sword,  a  Brit- 

with  that  date  the  arrivals  were  4,  tonnage  ish  officer  attempted  to  kill  him,  but  was  pre- 

426 ;  clearances.  56,  tonnage  11,412.  vented  by  Col  ^neas  Mcintosh  of  the  British 

MACHINE,  JLXD  MACHINEBY.    See  Mb-  army.    After  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed 

OBAHics.  to  liorida,  and  settied  on  the  St  John's  river. 

MACILVAINE,  Crarlbs  Pkitit,  D.D.,  an  Here  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  band  of 
American  clergyman,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Spanish  troops  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
Episcopal  church  in  the  diocese  of  Ohio,  bom  of  St  Augustine,  on  suspicion  of  having  designs 
in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Jan.  18, 1798.  Uis  father,  against  the  Spanish  government,  and  was  fiiml- 
Joseph  Mcllviuoe,  was  a  leading  lawyer,  and  U.  ly  sent  to  the  captain- general  of  Cuba,  and  bj 
8.  senator  from  New  Jersey  at  the  time  of  his  him  incarcerated  in  the  Moro  castie  at  Uavan^ 
death  in  1826.  He  was  graduated  in  1816  at  After  nearly  a  year*s  imprisonment,  he  was  re- 
Princeton,  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  leased,  and  returned  to  Qeorsia,  not,  however, 
July  4,  1820,  by  Bishop  White,  and  having  la-  until  he  had  aided  in  destroying  a  fort  on  the 
bored  in  Christ  churcn,  Georgetown,  Md^  he  St  John's  opposite  JacksooWlle,  and  done  the 
reoeived  two  years  later  priest's  orders  m>m  Spanish  government  some  other  ii\jnries.  Id 
Bishop  Kemp  ii  Maryland.    In  1825  he  became  the  war  of  1812  he  again  took  up  arms  againat 


machntqsh  iulckay  s 

the  British,  and  did  effident  service.— Jaubs  S.,    a  family  of  Scottidi  Jacobites,  who  for  their 


city  of  Mexico  in  1847.  He  entered  the  army  to  Georgia.  About  1885  she  removed  perma- 
in  1812  as  a  lieatenant,  and  was  attached  to  the  nently  to  New  York;  and  having  suffered  pe- 
rifle  regiment)  with  which  he  served  in  Canada  cuniary  reverses  soon  after,  she  resorted  to  her 
and  on  the  northern  frontier.  In  May,  1814^  pen  as  a  means  of  support,  publishing  in  1841 
he  aided  in  catting  off  snpplies  intended  for  her  first  tale,  **  Blind  Alice,"  under  the  pseodo- 
some  British  ships  building  at  Sat&ett's  Harbor,  nyme  of  **Aunt  Kitty,"  by  which  the  continued 
He  subsequently  received  a  severe  gun-shot  subseauently  to  be  known.  It  was  followed  by 
wound  in  defending  the  hospitals  at  Buffalo.  "Jessie  Graham,"  "Florence  Amott,"  ** Con- 
He  served  with  Gton.  Jackson  Uiroughout  the  quest  and  Self-Conquest,"  "Praise  and  Princir 
Indian  war,  for  a  considerable  time  command-  pie."  and  other  tales  publiBhed  between  1841 
ing  Fort  Brooke  at  Tampa,  Fla.  He  was  after-  and  1846,  each  of  whicn  was  designed  to  incul- 
ward  stationed  at  Mobile,  at  Fort  Mitchell,  cate  some  moral  sentiment.  In  1846  she  pub- 
Ga^  at  several  posts  in  Arkansas,  Wisconsin,  lished  a  work  entiled  "  Two  Lives,  or  to  Seem 
and  Michigan,  and  finally  at  Detroit,  whence  he  and  to  Be,"  and  in  the  succeeding  year  her 
was  ordered  to  Texas  in  1845.  He  was  present  stories  were  collected  in  a  single  volume.  Her 
at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  remaining  worlcs  are :  "  Charms  and  Counter- 
Palma,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  received  a  num-  Charms"  (1848)  ;*  "  Donaldson  Manor"  (1849) : 
ber  of  severe  wounds.  He  was  also  at  the  bat-  ''  Woman  in  America"  (1860) ;  "  The  Lofty  and 
ties  of  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and  finally  at  the  Lowly"  (1868),  a  picture  of  life  on  a  south- 
Molino  del  Bev,  Sept.  8,  1847,  where  he  was  ern  plantation ;  "  Violet,  or  the  Cross  and  the 
mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  column.  Crown"  (1866),  and  others. 

MAdlNTOSH,  Laohlan,  a  soldier  of  the  MACE  VON  LEIBERICH,  Eabl,  baroo, 
American  revolution,  born  at  Borlam,  near  In-  an  Austrian  general,  born  at  Keuslingen,  Fraa- 
vemesa,  Scotland,  in  1727,  died  in  Savannah,  conia,  Aug.  26, 1762,  died  in  St  POlten,  Oct  29, 
Ga.,  in  1806.  His  father,  John  More  Mcintosh,  1828.  He  rose  from  humble  life  to  a  high  poai- 
with  130  highlanders,  came  to  Georsia  with  tion  in  the  army,  served  in  Turkey  un&r  Lou- 
Gen.  Oglethorpe  in  1736,  and  settled  in  the  don,  and  against  France  in  the  Netherlands  in 
lower  part  of  the  state,  at  Uie  place  now  known  1792-^8.  Appointed  in  1798  generalissimo  of 
as  Daneo,  but  called  by  them  Inverness.  Here  the  Neapolitan  troops,  he  was  defeated  by  Mao- 
young  Mcintosh  gathered  from  his  mothen  an  donald  and  Championnet,  and  incurring  the  sna- 
edncated  woman,  the  ordinary  branches  or  an  picion  of  the  Neapolitans,  gave  himself  np  to 
English  education,  with  mathematics  and  sur-  the  French  generals,  by  whom  he  was  sent  as 
vexing.  In  the  latter  studies  he  received  great  prisoner  to  Paris,  but  made  his  escape  and  was 
assistance  from  Oglethorpe  himself.  He  be-  appointed  to  a  new  command  in  S.  W.  Germany 
came  afterward  a  clerk  in  a  counting  house  at  in  1806.  Although  able  in  the  war  office,  and 
Charleston,  where  he  remained  until  called  on  popular  with  the  soldiers,  he  was  wholly  defi- 
to  take  oommund  of  the  first  regiment  organized  cient  in  the  qualities  of  a  commander  in  the  field. 
in  Georgia.  Subsequently  3  regiments  were  He  was  devoted  to  the  Austrian  nobility,  who 
raised,  and  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-gen-  treated  him  with  the  utmost  contempt  on  account 
eraL  In  1777  he  fought  a  duel  near  Savannah  of  his  plebeian  origin.  The  consequence  of  pla- 
with  Button  Gwinnett,  who  died  12  days  after-  cing  a  man  of  his  mediocrity  against  the  great- 
ward  frt)m  wounds  received  in  the  combat  est  military  ffcnius  of  modem  times  became 
Gen.  Mcintosh  now  accepted  a  command  in  evident  when  Mack,  surrounded  by  Napoleon*a 
the  central  army  under  Washington.  He  was  armies,  surrendered  the  fortress  of  Ulm  (Oct  17, 
selected  by  Wasliington  to  conduct  a  campaign  1806)  with  a  garrison  of  about  24,000  men.  **  On 
against  the  Indiana  in  the  West,  and  with  a  small  the  morning  of  Oct  20,"  says  Schlosser,  *^  the 
force  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  on  the  fron-  French  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a  triumph  at 
tier.  In  1779  he  repaired  to  the  South  and  took  Ulm,  which  had  a  more  powerM  infinence  on 
command  of  the  Georgia  troops  at  Augusta,  tiie  subsequent  undertakings  during  the  war 
whence  be  subsequently  marched  to  Savannah,  than  any  species  of  reward  could  have  pro- 
in  the  siege  of  which  place  he  commanded  the  duced ;  the  Austrians,  among  whom  were  18 
Isl  sod  6Ui  Sonth  Carolina  rmmenta,  and  bore  generals,  marched  past  Napoleon,  laid  down 
an  active  part  After  the  fall  of  Savannah,  he  tiieir  arms  before  the  conqueror,  deposited  40 
rrtTMted  to  Charleston,  and  was  present  there  stands  of  colors  at  his  feet,  and  delivered  un  60 
when  the  city  surrendered  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  pieces  of  artillery."  Mack  was  sentencea  to 
May  12,  1780.  He  remained  a  prisoner  of  war  death  by  an  Austrian  court  martisA ;  his  senr 
fur  a  long  time,  and  never  resumed  his  com-  tence  was  commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
mAod,  bnt  was  a  member  of  congress  in  1784,  and  he  was  set  fr^e  after  2  years'  detention, 
and  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  southern  He  was  deprived,  however,  of  all  his  honors 
Indians  in  1786.  and  dignities,  and  was  not  pardoned  till  1819. 

MACINTOSH,  Maria  J.,  an  American  an-       MACKAT,  Charlbs,  LL.D.,  a  British  an- 

thoresSibom  in  Sunbury,  Ga.,  in  the  early  part  thor,  bom  in  Perth  in  1812.    He  was  partly 

of  the  present  century.    She  is  descended  irom  eduofited  in  Brussels,  and  after  returning  to 
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n^^nd,  pnblidied  a  ▼olniiie  of  poenu.    Li  pbas  for  K«woiatle  oonntj.    In  Septlfft^bo 

1884  he  beoume  attaohed  to  the  sUff  of  the  took  his  Beat  in  the  fint  eontinental  eonsreeii 

**  Morning  Ohrooiole^'  newspuper,  and  so  re-  as  a  deleoate  from  the  lower  oonnties  in  I>el»> 

mained  for  9  jeara,  writing  daring  the  time  ware,  and  contimied  to  diaoharge  the  dntiea  of 

another  Tdnme  of  Ijne^  the  nrincifMl  of  which  that  office  nntil  Feb.  1788,  beinff  the  only  mem- 

is  *«  The  Hope  of  the  World."    In  1844  he  b^  ber  who  serred  daring  the  whole  revolntionary 

oame  editor  of  the  *^  Glasgow  Argos,"  bat  re*  period  without  interraption.    In  1781  he  was 

linqnished  this  post  in  1847.  •  Daring  the  pre-  elected  president  of  congress.    He  was  an  en- 

Tioos  jear  he  had  reoeived  fi^m  the  anivern^  evgetio  whis,  and  was  active  in  arming  tiie  adop- 

of  Qlsagow  the  degree  of  LLD^  and  also  pah-  tion  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  While 

lished  a  work  on  the  '^  Edocation  of  the  Peo-  ocoapying  a  seat  in  oonffrees  from  Delaware  he 

pie,"  a  oolleotion  of  poems  which  had  origi-  was  m  1777  appointed  oiief  Jastice  of  Pemuyl- 

sallj  appeared  in  the  London  **  Duly  Kews»"  vania^  and  in  the  same  year  he  also  officiated  as 

and  ^  Scenery  and  Poetnr  of  the  Enriish  Lakes."  predaent  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  for  which 

In  1848  he  retamed  to  London,  where  he  pnb*  lie  drew  an  a  constitation.  He  was  diief  jostice 

lished  in  the  same  year  ^'Town  Lyrics  and  of  Pennsylvsnia  nntQ  1799,  when  he  retired 

other  Poems."  In  1849  appeared  his  "  Bottle."  fix>m  the  bench  on  being  elected  ooTemor  of 

a  series  of  sketches  iUnstrated  by  George  Oraik-  the  state.  His  administration  lastea  nntil  1808, 

ahank,  a  work  which  attuned  great  popnlarity.  when  he  withdrew  definitively  from  pablio  life. 

In  1858  he  made  a  toar  throagh  tne  United  As  a  jurist  beheld  a  hij^h  position  for  integrity, 

States^  where  he  delivered  lectares  on  the  snb-  impartiality,  and  learning.    In  politics  he  was 

Jects  of  song-writers  and  poets.    He  addressed  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  republican  partv, 

from  the  United  States  a  series  of  letters  to  the  the  asc6nden<7  of  which  in  Pennsylvania  was  in 

^Olostrated  London  News,"  with  which  journal  no  small  degree  owing  to  his  exertions. 

he  had  been  connected  for  some  time  previous  MAOEEEYER,  Isaacs  a  commodore  in  the 

to  his  departore.    These  letters  afterward  ap-  U.  8.  navv,  bom  in  Pennqrlvania  in  April,  1798, 

peered  in  a  volume  entitled  *'  Life  and  Liberty  died  in  Ncnrfolk,  Ya.,  April  1, 1866.   He  entered 

in  America."    Among  his  other  works  are :  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  Dec.  1809.  was 

''EgeriSy  or  the  Spint  of  Nature  and  other  madealieutenant  in  1814,  and  commanded  one 

Poems"  (London,  1850) ;  '*  Longbeard,  or  the  of  a  flotilla  of  5  gun  boats  under  the  command 

Bevolt  of  the  Saxons,"  a  romance  ^  vols.  8vo.,  of  Lieut.  Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones,  which  was 

1850);  ^  Memoirs  <tf  Extraordinary  Popular  De-  captured  by  a  Bntish  expedition  upon  Lake 

lusions"  (2  volsw  8vo.,  1851);  '^The  Salaman-  Boigne,  La.,  in  Dec.  1814.     The  gun  boats 

drines"  (1858),  his  longest  poem ;  **  The  Lump  mounted,  coUectivdy,  28  guns,  and  were  manned 

of  Gold/'  the  ''  Songs  of  the  Brave,"  and  "  Un*  by  182  men.    The  British  expedition  consisted 

derGreenLeaves"  (1856);  and  ^*A  Man's  Heart"  of  42  large  barges  and  other  boats,  manned 

(I860).    Many  of  Mr.  Mackay*s  songs  have  at-  by  over  1,000  seamen  and  marines.    The  en* 

tained  great  ]>opularity,  and  the  music  to  which  gagement,  which  was  very  severe,  lasted  more 

they  are  set  is  in  some  cases  of  his  own  com-  than  8  hoars,  and  over  200  of  the   British 

position.     In  Julv,  1860,  he  established  the  were  killed  and  wounded.    lieut  McKeever's 

**  London  Review,"  a  weekly  Journal  of  politicsi  vessel  was  the  last  one  attacked,  and  he  was 

literature,  art,  and  society.  severely  wounded,  together  with  most  of  hi» 

MAOKEAN,  a  N.  co.  of  Penn.,  bordering  on  officers,  before  he  surrendered.    He  became  a 

N.  T. ;  area,  1,142  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  5,554.  commander  in  May,  1880,  and  a  captain  in  Dec. 

It  is  drained  by  the  Alleghany  river  and  branch-  1888,  performing  much  active  service  In  both 

es^  by  the  sources  of  the  Clarion  river,  and  nu-  grades.    He  commanded  the  squadron  on  the 

merous  creeks.    The  surface  is  hilly,  the  soil  coast  of  Brazil  from  1851  to  1854.    In  1865  he 

of  date  and  shale  formation,  and  it  abounds  commanded  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  Ya., 

with  coal,  iron,  and  salt    The  producti<ms  in  when  a  terrible  pestilence  broke  out  in  that  city 

1850  were  10,172  bushels  of  Indian  com,  29,-  and  the  adjacent  towns.    He  was  autboriaed 

974  of  oats,  and  9,657  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  by  the  navy  department  to  sospend  the  operiK 

2  grist  mills,  88  saw  mills,  1  iron  foundery,  5  tions  of  the  establishment,  ana  leave  it  for  a 

churches,    and  972  pupils  attending  schools,  time  if  he  saw  fit;  hot  he  decided  to  remaiiL 

Oapital,  Smithporl  that  work  miaht  be  afforded  in  the  navy  yard 

MAOKEAN,  Tbom Aa,  an  American  jurist  to  those  who  had  no  other  means  for  the  sup- 

and  statesman,  and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  port  of  their  families. 

of  independence,  bom  m  Chester  co.,  Penn.,  MAOK£NDR££,Willia]i:,  an  American  der- 

March  19, 1784,  died  June  24,  1817.    In  1765  moan,  bishop  of  Uie   Metiiodist   Episcopal 

he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  PennsylvMiia  charoh,  born  m  King  William  co.,  Ya.,  July  5, 

asseml^y,  to  which  he  was  annually  returned  for  1757,  died  March  5,  1835.    He  Joined  the  pa- 

the  neit  17  yearsi    In  1785  he  attended  the  triot  party  in  the  American  revolution,  and  rose 

Mieral  congress  of  the  colonies  which  assem*  to  the  rank  of  a4iutant  in  the  army.    During  a 

bled  at  New  York,  and  formed  one  of  the  com*  season  of  remarkable  religious  interest  in  Virgi- 

mittee  who  framed  the  address  to  the  British  nia  in  1787,  he  resolved  to  enter  the  minist^, 

house  of  commons ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  Joined  the  Methodist  confersnoe.  tLod  at  the  ex* 

was  i^pointed  Judge  of  the  court  of  commoo  piration  of  4  years  was  ordained  an  elder.    Ho 
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■iHwhtod  te  iftfwii  oiBo»  ^  fanportmae  chkllybyiisralcpnreDtioefl;  nidoiilikptMige 

iTMl^  WM  ooAof  tbedelcgitetof  thefint  from  the  eoast  of  Africa  in  the  aatomn  of  ihiit 

eoBfawDce  wluch  eleeted  iti  memben^  TMt,  the  ezisteiioe  of  a  miitliioiM  plot  on  board 

a  afterward  made  preaidloff  elder  of  a  was  dieoovered,  the  principals  of  which  were 

_iw  emifetence  in  what  was  then  the  frr  Weat^  immediately  JpiUMed  in  doae  coafinemeoL    A 

nruiri  '-snf >^^^^  y^tHijAy  Tr-ti  ■!«■« n^  mnA  p^rfta  oooncil  of  officera  was  called,  which,  after  a 

«r  Vimma  and  Dlinma.    He  had  hut  18  aariafe-  careftil  inveatigation,  decided  that  the  eooapim- 

aBfeBaonborintheaewidefieida»bothiaaeaI,elo-  cy  had  afareadj  attahied  a  Ibmidable  growth; 

qMBaa»  and  great  phjBical  atrength  enaUedhim  and  aa  the  matinoaa  afnrit  evidently  increaaed, 

10  diidham  his  fonctioaa  with  wondeiM  ano-  even  while  the  inveatigation  waa  in  progreai^ 

eeaa.    On  May  IS,  1808,  he  waa  choaoi  bidiop.  the  immediate  ezecotion  of  the  thrae  paraona 

Daring  the  fint  year  he  waa  afanoat  continually  principally  impHcatod  waa  recommeoded.   This 

witiiBiriKip  Aabniy,  Tiaiting  nearly  all  parte  recommendation  waa  carried  into  efliMt  at  aeai 

of  tke  United  Statea  and  a  part  of  GanadiL  Bea  1^  184S.    The  Bomera  soon  afterward  ar> 

UnCfl  the  laat  year  of  hia  life,  deamte  old  age  rived  m  New  Toric,  when  a  court  of  inqmiTi 

and  bodfly  infomitiea,  Biahop  Mckendree  at-  compoaed  <tfOommodorea  Stewart^  Jacob  Jonee^ 

tended  the  eonferenceai  travelling  when  he  andDallaa,  waa  immediate  ordoed  to  inveatl- 

longer  ait  np  in  the  carriage,  and  gate  the  affidr.    The  reaalt  waa  a  foil  approval 

earned  in  an  afanoat  frinting  oondi-  of  the  condnot  of  Madceniie.    Snbaeqneotly,  a 

into  the  hooae.  conrt  martial  waa  held  npon  him  at  hn  own  re- 

MACKENZIE,  fim  AuxasdkBi  a  Scottiah  qneat»  of  which  Oomteodore  John  Dcvwnaa  waa 

uafdler,  bom  probably  in  Invemeaa,  died  in  prealdent,  and  the  trial,  which  ooeoiried  over  40 

laSQL    He  eau^^ated  to  Ganada  when  a  yoong  dayB|  reanlted  in  his  aoqoittaL    MaRkeniie  waa 

aaan,  and  obtained  a  aitoation  in  the  coonting  tibe  aothor  of  aeveral  worica  of  merit    Hia  firrt 

ho— B  of  Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  the  partnera  in  book,  **  A  Tear  in  Spain,**  wliioh  appeared  in 

the  north-weit  for  company.    In  1789  hia  em-  1889,  waa  recaved  with  great  frvor  both  in 

ploycr  determined  to  aend  him  on  an  exploring  Eorope  and  America.    Hia  aobaeqnent  worfca 

eapwiitinn  tlirongfa  the  regiona  of  the  north-  were  a  aeriea  of  popular  eamja  on  naval  aab- 

weaa^andintheaommerofthatyearMaekeniie  jecta,  *' The  American  in  England,"^  Spain  Be- 

aetontfrom  Fort  Chippewyan,  on  Lake  Atha-  vlrited,**  a  reviaed  edition  of  the  **Tear  in 

wiiere  he  had  been  atationed  for  8  yeari^  Spain"  poUiabed  in  1888,  and  biograpbiea  oi 

i  canoea  and  a  party  of  13  penona^  to  ao-  Gom.  O.  H.  Perry,  Stephen  Decatnr,  Jr.,  and 


^■■■■ISA  thia  mianon.    For  6  weeka  he  thread-  John  Faol  Jonea,  the  latter  bangao 

cdhaa  way  along  the  rivers  and  kkea  of  Britiah  to  Sparked  *^  American  Biography." 

Aacriea,  till  he  reached  the  great  northern  MAGKENZIE,  Dovaud,  an  American  mer- 

ocean  in  lal  89*.    Having  retnnied  to  Fort  chant,  bom  m  Scotland  in  1788,  died  in  Maya- 

Cldppewyan,  he  ataried  in  Oct  179S,  to  explore  viBe^Ghantanopaco.,  K.T.,  Jan.90, 1861.   He 

the  eonnlry  toward  the  Pwnfio,  reaching  that  emigrated  to  Ganada  in  1800,  and,  after  being 

ocean  Jaly  23, 1798,  and  rogaining  in  aaf<^  the  em^oyed  for  aevcnl  yeara  in  the  aervice  of  the 

poina  of  departure.    He  pobliehed  a  detailed  north-weat oompany,  became  in  1809  apartner 

aeeoanit  of  tbeae  exi^orationa,  nnder  the  title  with  John  Jacob  Aator  of  Kew  York  in  lua 

of  -^Toyagaa  from  Montreal,  on  the  Biver  St  project  for  eataMiahing  a  trade  in  fbra  weat  of 

Lawranoi^  throogh  the  Gontinent  of  North  the  Bodcy  moantaina.    He  travdled  acroaa  the 

1  aw  rira^  to  the  Fhiaen  and  Pacific  Oceana^  in  continent  to  the  month  of  the  GolomUa  river, 

the  ^ean  1789  and  1798**  (London,  1801).    In  an  nndertaking  then  aorronnded  with  perila, 

coHadantioB  of  hie  aervicea  he  received  the  and  remained  at  Aatoria  nntil  the  aorranaer  of 

hoMrofknidbthoodinl802;  and  the  river  by  the  pUu»  to  a  British  force  in  1814;  when, 

wboc^  ha  had  deacended  from  ^ave  lake  to  the  having  oonverted  whatever  he  eonld  into  avail- 

Aretia  ocean  waa  called  after  him.  able  fonda,  he  again  traversed  the  wildemeai  to 

MAGKENZIE,  AuxAsmn  Sudbll,  a  com-  the  Miariflaippi,  reaching  New  Toik  in  aalb^. 

■aadcr  in  the  U.  8.  navy,  bom  in  New  Toik  He  waa  enbeeqnently  nnsocceaaftLlly  emj^ed 

in  April,  1808,  died  in  Tarrytown,  N.  T.,  Sept  in  negotiations  to  aeoore  to  the  United  Statea 

18,1848.    Hia  name  waa  originally  Slidell;  that  theexdnaive  trade  with  Orecon ;  and  in  1881 

of  Miaekonzie,  the  name  of  1&  mother,  waa  add*  he  entered  the  aervice  of  the  Hndaon'a  Bay 

ed  to  hia  own  in  1887,  at  the  request  of  a  ma-  company  aa  member  of  the  cooncil  and  chief 

Ida.    He  entered  tiie  navy  aa  a  mid-  factor.    He  retired  in  1888  with  a  fortnne,  and 

in  Jan.  1816,  and  made  his  first  croiae  settled  in  MayaviPe. 

the  Mediterranean  in  the  frigate  Java,  com-  MAGKENZIE,  Hbrt,  a  Scottiah  anthor, 

«iad  by  Oapt  (Xrnt  EL  Parry.    In  Jan.  bom  in  Edinbi^  in  Ang.  1745,  died  there, 

18Sw  ha  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lientenant,  Jan.  14, 1881.    He  was  edocated  at  the  high 

and  in  Sept  1841,  to  that  of  commander,  in  both  achod  and  nniverrity  of  Edmbnrrii,  prepared 

wtadh  gradaa  he  performed  much  activeaervice  hlmaelf  for  practice  in  the  conrt  of  the  oche- 

ia  the  Mefitarraaean,  West  iadiea,  the  Brasilian  qner,  atndying  the  En^ieh  excheqner  practioe 

w^(fgi,andthePlaeifie,andwasdiatingfii<diedaa  in  London  in  1765,  and  oltimately  became  at- 

lied  and  sealooaoffieer.  In  1848  he  totney  for  the  crown  in  Edinbrngfa.    While  in 

the  brig  SoDNra  of  10  gvna^  manned  London  he  began  hia  first  and  best  novel,  <"  The 
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Van  of  Feeling,**  which  was  published  anonr-  aorgeon  apoUieoary  in  Ck>r^  with  whom  he 
moosly  in  1771.  Its  popnlantj  indooed  a  Mr.  mained  8  jetan.  After  passing  his  medioal  ex- 
Eooles  of  Bath  to  lay  claim  to  the  authorship,  amination  he  opened  a  school  in  Fermoy,  and 
and  to  support  his  pretensions  by  a  copy  tran-  in  1829,  having  already  had  some  experience  aa 
scribed  in  his  own  hand,  with  interlineations  and  a  newspaper  reporter,  he  became  the  editor  of 
corrections.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  a  country  Journal  published  in  Staffordshire^ 
for  Mackenzie  to  acknowledge  himself  the  an-  England.  In  1880-'81  he  was  emploTed  in  Lon- 
thor  through  a  formal  stetement  by  his  publish*  don  in  writing  biographies  for  a  work  called  the 
era  He  was  an  ornament  of  the  literary  cirdes  ^Geoi^^an  Era,"  and  in  revising  the  contriba- 
of  Edinburgh,  which  then  induded  Hume,  Rob-  tions  of  others ;  and  for  a  number  of  years  sub- 
ertson,  Adiun  Smith,  and  Blair,  his  professional  sequent  he  acted  as  editor  of  a  variety  of  news- 
duties  allowing  him  leisure  both  for  literature  papers,  including  the  ^Liverpool  Journal.^ 
and  society.  His  second  novel  was  ^^  The  Man  Between  1884  and  1861  he  nvas  the  Englidi 
of  the  Worid"  (1788),  the  hero  of  which  gra^M  correspondent  of  the  "New  York  Evenii^ 
at  happiness  in  defiance  of  the  moral  sense,  Star,**  beside  contributing  extensively  to  van- 
ruins  himself,  and  afflicts  his  friends;  while  ous  American  periodicals.  In  1845  he  became 
the  hero  of  the  former,  with  almost  excessive  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  a  railway  journal 
purity  and  delicacy  of  mind,  is  characterized  in  London,  and  in  1847  was  an  active  member 
only  Dv  fine  and  generous  sentiments.  The  last  of  Lord  Brougham's  law  amendment  society, 
of  his  longer  noveto  was  ^  Julia  de  Roubign6,'*  In  the  latter  part  of  1862  he  arrived  in  New 
in  a  series  of  letters,  marked  even  more  than  York,  where  for  several  ^ears  he  was  a  writer 
the  others  by  pathos  and  melancholy.  He  had  for  several  of  the  principal  jonmab ;  and  in 
previously  been  one  of  a  sodety  of  literal^  1857  he  became  literary  and  foreign  editor 
kwyers  in  Edinbursh,  by  whom  a  series  of  of  die  "Philadelphia  Press,"  a  position  which 

Kpers,  modelled  alter  the  ^  Spectator,"  had  he  still  holds.  In  addition  to  his  labors  as  a 
en  projected.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  Journalist,  he  has  been  a  prolific  author  of  ori- 
^  Mirror,"  which  appeared  once  a  week  for  17  ginal  works  and  compilations,  extending  from 
monthsfromJan.  1779,  to  which  he  contributed  1829  to  the  present  time.  Among  these  are: 
42  papers;  and  of  the  "Lounger,"  which  con-  "Lays  of  PsJestine"  a829) ;  "Titian,'*  an  art 
tinuea  for  about  two  years  from  Feb.  1786,  to  novd,  the  scene  of  wnich  is  laid  in  Venice  (8 
which  hefbmished  57  papers.  In  the  former  vols.  8vo.,  1848^;  "Partnership  en  Comman- 
he  published  his  "  Story  of  La  Roche,"  and  in  dit^"  a  legal  and  commercial  treatise  on  the  ad- 
the  latter  he  was  the  first  to  appreciate  the  vantages  of  that  system  (8vo.,  1847^;  '^  Mom- 
poems  and  genius  of  Burns.  He  was  one  of  ingsat  Matlock"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1850),  a  collee- 
the  original  members  of  the  royal  society  of  tion  of  frigitive  magazine  pieces;  SheiPs 
Edinburffh,  to  the  "  TransacUons^'  of  whidi  he  "  Sketehes  of  the  Irish  Bar"  (New  York,  1854X 
famishea  a  memoir  on  German  tragedy,  highly  with  memoirs  and  notes;  an  edition  of  the 
commending  the  "  Emilia  Oalotti "  of  Lewing  "  Noctes  Ambroeianso,"  with  sketches  of  the 
and  the  "Itobbers"of  Schiller.  For  the  hidi-  principal  contributors  and  numerous  notes  (6 
land  Bodety  he  wrote  a  "Rq[>ort  on  the  Os-  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1854):  "BlU  of  Blar- 
danic  Controversy,"  against  the  genuineness  ney"  (12mo.,  1855);  an  edition  of  Ourran^a 
of  the  poems.  In  1798  he  prepared  a  life  of  life  bv  his  son  (12nio.,  1855) ;  one  of  Dr.  Wil* 
the  blind  poet  Blacklook  for  an  edition  of  his  liam  Maginn's  writings  (5  vols.  12roo.,  1855-7), 
worin;  and  in  1812  he  read  before  the  royal  and  others.  Among  bis  latest  publications  are : 
aodety  a  life  of  Home,  the  author  of  "  Doug-  "  Tressilian  and  his  Friends"  (12mo.,  1859),  and 
laa,"  which  sketohed  the  literary  society  of  an  edition  of  the  "Memoirs  cf  Robert  Houdin^' 
E^burgh  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  (1859). 

century.    He  was  likewise.the  author  of  politi-  MACKENZIE  RIVER.    See  Hudsoh's  Bat 

cal  tracts  in  the  tory  interest,  and  in  1804  re-  Tersitort,  vol.  ix.  p.  825. 

cdved  the  lucrative  appointment  of  comptroUer  MACKEREL,  a  well  known  acanthoptery- 

of  taxes  for  Scotlano,  which  he  hdd  till  his  gian  fish  of  the  soomberoid  family,  and  one  of 

death.    His  collected  works  (8  vols.,  1808)  con*  great  utility  to  man,  from  its  countiess  numbers 

tdn  8  tragedies,  two  of  which  had  been  previ-  and  excellence  as  food.    This  family  indudes 

oody  perronnea.    He  passed  his  last  years  in  also  the  bonito  (see  Bowrro)  and  its  allied  forms, 

the  society  of  friends,  enjoying  his  favorite  the  tunny,  the  pilot  fish,  and  the  sword  fish, 

aporto  of  diooting  and  fishing,  and  occasionally  The  scdes  are  smdl,  delicate,  and  smooth,  the 

writing  on  matters  of  taste ;  for,  he  said,  "  the  bonea  light,  the  toil  slender,  and  gill  covers  un- 

old  stump  would  still  occadonaUy  send  forth  a  armed ;  the  first  dorsd  fin  continuous,  the  rays 

few  sreen  dioota."  of  the  second  and  of  the  and  detached,  forming 

ILICKENZIE,  RoBDT   Srsltok,  D.C.L.,  finlets,  and  with  a  large  intervd  between  the 

a  British   and  American  Joumdist,   bom  in  dorsds;  the  body  is  Aisiform,  the  caudd  fin 

Draw's  Oonrt,  Limerick  oo.,  Ireland,  June  28,  powerful,  the  toil  usually  with  a  dight  keel  on 

1809.    He  was  educated  at  a  school  in  Fermoy,  the  dde,  the  verticd  fins  without  scdes;  a  row 

where  his  father,  oriffindly  an  officer  in  the  of  smdl  conicd  teeth  in  each  Jaw ;  branchioste- 

Britidi  army,  occupied  the  position  of  postmas-  gd  rays  7;  most  of  the  species  have  no  dr 

ter;  andat  theageof  18  waai^prentiocdtoa  bladder.     The  oomnHm  European   maokerd 
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{mtmA&r  MMtftnct,  Oqt.X  w>  well  known  for  of  Azof^  andinthewfttenof  AnstraliaitheEait 
tlie  beratf  tnd  brilfian^  of  its  oolon  and  the  Indies,  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  the  North  Atkn- 
•legaooe  of  its  fonn,  has  ajpointed  nose,  the  tic,  and  the  American  coasts ;  they haye  eyerj- 
vnder  Jaw  the  longer,  the  gin  coTers  large  and  where,  and  from  remgte  antiqnity,  maintained 
ttnoom,  the  peotmls  and  ventrals  in  adranoe  a  high  rank  as  an  article  of  food.  Not  only 
of  the  dorsal,  the  former  the  most  anterior,  6  man,  bat  many  species  of  cetaceans  and  fish, 
finkts  aboye  and  below  the  tail,  yerticaUy  oyer  prey  npon  the  mackerel ;  among  their  greatest 
each  other,  and  the  tall  crescent-shaped ;  the  enemies  in  onr  waters  are  the  horse  mackerel 
color  aboye  the  lateral  line  is  fine  green  yaried  or  tonny  and  the  bine  fish.  From  the  perishable 
with  bhie,  and  marked  with  broad,  descending,  natore  of  their  flesh,  it  is  permitted  in  many 
vndolaling,  dirk  lines;  the  lower  parts  are  sU-  English  seaports  to  cry  them  in  the  streets  on 
yery  with  golden  tints.  According  to  Ander-  Sundays. — ^The  common  mackerel  of  onr  coast 
«m,  the  mackenai  performs  migrations  almost  as  is  the  8.  vernalU  (ilfitch.),  of  a  dark  green  color 
eztensiye  as  the  herring ;  it  probably  inhabits  aboye,  with  beaatifal  nndnladons  of  a  darker  col- 
almost  eyery  part  of  Uie  European  seas^  and  or  extending  below  the  lateral  Hne;  the  top  of 
comes  into  shallow  water  at  particular  seasons  the  head  is  dark,  almost  black,  and  a  large  black 
to  bt«ed;  were  it  not  for  Uiese  periodical  blotch  extends  backward  from  the  occiput  to 
▼isita,  no  effectiye  fishery  could  be  carried  the  gill  ooyers ;  behind  the  eyes  cupreous ;  gill 
CO,  as  it  would  be  impracticable  to  follow  the  ooyers  silyery,  sides  white  with  cupreous  re- 
shoals  oyer  the  ocean ;  great  as  is  the  number  flections,  and  abdomen  white ;  beneath  the  lat- 
caq^t,  it  Ib  yery  small  compared  with  those  oral  line  is  a  fulinnous  Hne,  often  interrupted, 
whm  escape.  It  is  caught  on  the  shores  of  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  fish.  The 
Great  Brit^  from  March  to  June,  spawning  in  fins  and  finlets  are  much  uke  those  of  the  Eo- 
the  latter  month ;  the  young,  called  shiners,  are  ropean  species^  This  mackerel  is  caught  in  the 
6  incfaes  long  by  the  end  of  August;  in  winter  waters  of  Massachusetts  bay  from  the  10th  of 
thej  retire  to  deep  water,  though  a  few  are  May  through  the  summer,  in  some  seasons  in 
taken  on  the  Oomish  coast  all  the  year  round;  great  quantities  and  in  others  hardly  at  all; 
as  many  as  600,000  eggs  haye  been  counted  in  a  most  of  the  first  comers  are  males,  large  but 

ale  female.  The  mackerel  &  yery  yoraoious,  lean,  and  when  cured  are  ranked  as  No.  8 ;  these 
ing  principaUy  on  the  £7  of  other  fish ;  are  taken  in  nets  in  the  yicinity  of  Proyinoe- 
it  grows  rapidly,  and  attains  an  ayerage  length  town,  this  mode  of  fishing  lasting  for  a  month 
of  16  inches,  and  a  weight  of  2  lbs.,  though  or  6  weeks.  After  the  spring  yisit  they  return 
•ome  considerably  exceed  this.  It  is  considei^  in  the  autumn,  but  are  then  usually  taken  in 
better  in  May  or  June  than  earlier  or  later  in  smaller  quantities.  Mackerel  are  inspected  be- 
tfae  season;  the  fiedi  rapidly  becomes  soft,  and  fore  they  are  barrelled,  and  are  diyided  into  4 
most  be  eaten  soon  after  being  taken  from  the  distinct  qualities ;  No.  1  includes  those  oyer  18 
water;  much  of  the  flayor,  howeyer,  Ib  retained  inches  long;  No.  2,  those  under  this  size,  but 
ia  the  salted  fish.  The  mackerel  season  is  a  fat;  No.  8,  those  18  inches  long,  but  poor;  and 
yery  bnsy  and  profitable  one  on  the  British  No.  4^  such  as  are  less  than  18  mches,  and  poor, 
coasts,  a  single  boat's  crew  sometimes  gaining  After  July  1  they  will  generally  take  the  hook, 
£100  in  a  night's  fisiiing.  They  are  taken  in  but  sometimes  firom  unexplained  causes  not  a 
large  quantities  by  drift  nets,  reaching  about  20  fish  of  countless  numbers  will  bite ;  indeed,  no 
feet  below  the  snrfi&oe^  ^nd  extending  for  more  other  fishery  of  late  years,  near  the  shore,  has 
than  a  mOe;  these  are  set  in  the  eyening,  and  been  so  capricious  and  uncertain,  either  because 
the  fish,  roaming  at  night,  are  eaught  in  the  the  fish  haye  found  food  in  abundance  else- 
nesbea  and  retained  by  the  pectoral  fins;  they  where,  or  haye  been  terrified  by  some  of  their 
are  caaght  also  in  seines  ana  by  tndling.  The  numerous  enemies.  From  8,000  to  10,000  bar* 
ma^erel  will  bite  at  almost  any  bait,  especially  rels  are  sold  fresh  in  Boston  market  eyery  year, 
any  thing  resembling  a  liying  prey,  and  will  and  fh>m  200,000  to  800,000  are  annually  in- 
eyea  dart  at  a  piece  of  red  cloth  or  leather ;  it  spected  in  Massachusetts,  which  are  worth 
geaersDy  takes  the  hook  not  fkr  below  the  about  $1,600,000;  the  number  caught  yaries 
sorftee.  The  Spanish  mackerel  (8.  colia$y  greatly  from  year  to  year,  from  the  causes  aboye 
Gmd.X  fbfmd  abundantly  in  the  Mediterranean,  alluded  to.  In  some  years  the  number  of  yes- 
oocasionally  upon  the  French  and  English  seb  from  Massachusetts  alone  engaged  in  this 
eoaaCa,  and  perhaps  eyen  in  American  waters  fishery  has  been  nearly  1,000,  employiilg  in  the 
(tboQgfa  a  dimsrent  species  fhnn  that  commonly  yarious  processes  of  catching,  saltmg,  and  pack- 
known  here  by  that  name),  is  about  as  large  as  ing  more  than  6,000  persons.  The  smaller  spe- 
the  last,  with  lai^ger  scales^  and  with  the  dark  oimens,  or  tinkers,  and  yarious  other  fid^es,  are 
andalations  of  the  back  more  complicated  and  ground  up  for  bai^  which  is  allowed  to  beoome 
tlie  whole  surfiaoe  more  or  leas  spotted  with  rotten,  and  in  this  strong-smeUing  state  is  scat- 
^TBj ;  it  has  an  air  bladder,  which  the  common  tered  on  the  surfiice  of  the  waterin  order  to  at* 
species  has  not;  it  is  ihr  inferior  also  as  an  arti-  tract  the  shoals.  A  large  proportion  of  the  poor- 
de  of  fbod.  Mackerel  of  these  and  many  other  est  quality  is  exported  to  the  East  and  West  Indies 
meiea,  described  in  ibhthyological  works,  are  and  to  South  America;  the  better  qualities  find 
wond  in  all  the  northern  seas  from  Qreenland  a  ready  market  in  New  York,  Philadelphia]  and 
to  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Black  sea  and  that  dtiea  ftarther  sooth,  and  especially  in  tne  sleTe- 
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holding  atotoi.    Maokarel  we  emfkt  in  gnift  tured  moflh  upon  the  tempanneDt^  the  lafln- 

quaatiUos  along  the  coast  of  the  Britiah  pror*  ence  of  orgaDization  npon  mind,  and  the  intal- 

inces ;  in  1857,  in  Nora  Sootia  alone,  nearly  lectoal  and  moral  deyeloDment  of  the  middle 

86,000  banrels  were  inq>eoted,  and  in  some  years  ages.    Latterly,  lie  haa  aoToted  hia  atteotioii 

the  number  has  been  miich  greater. — ^The  fiah  more  ezdosively  to  hia  fiivorite  study  of  abetroae 

called  Spanish  mackerel  on  oar  coast,  S,  Dekenyi  symbolism,  which  haa  led  him  to  oabalistie  and 

(Storer),  much  resembles  the  European  3,  coJuu  Talmudic  researches;  and  he  is  now  preparing 

(Gmel.),  but  is  more  robust,  with  more  numer-  an  elaborate  work  on  symbolism.    His  pnUidh- 

ous  H>ots,  and  with  an  interrupted  dull  brown  ed  writinffs,  beside  contributions  to  penodioala, 

band  beneath  the  lateral  line,  extenduig  from  be-  are :  a  '^  Lodoon  of  Freemasonry"  (Chaiieaton, 

neath  the  pectorals  in  a  straight  line  to  the  taiL  1846),  a  standard  work  among  masons ;  *'  Th% 

It  ia  far  lees  common  than  the  Si  vemalU;  it  is  Mystic  Tie'*  (Cbarleeton,  1849) ;  ''Principleeof 

generally  fat,  and  is  regarded  by  epicures  as  a  Masonic  Law**  (New  York,  1866);  ^^Book  of 

superior  fish  for  the  table;  its  usual  weight  is  the  Obapter"  (New  York,  1868) ;  and  ^Text 

somewhat  lees  than  a  pound.  Another  scombe-  Book  of  Masonic  Jurisprudence"  (New  York, 

roid  belonging  to  the  genus  eyhium  of  Ourier  1869).     Most  of  these  have  alreadv  passed 

(C.  maeiUatumj  Out.)  is  also  called  the  Spanish  through  seversl  editions,  and  are  of  hi^li  aiH 

or  m>tted  mackerel ;  the  body  is  elongated,  but  thority  inEngland  and  America, 
without  the  pectoral  corslet  of  the  tunny;  toere       MAOKIE,  John  Miltov,  an  Amerioan  an* 

la  an  elerated  crest  on  each  side  of  the  Uul,  and  thor,  bom  in  Wareham,  Mess.,  in  1818.  He  waa 

a  smaller  one  above  and  below  it;  the  tee^  are  graduated  in  1882  at  Brown  uniTersity,  where 

large,  compreased  and  sharp,  short  and  even  on  he  waa  tutor  from  1884  to  1888,  and  subse- 

the  palate  oonea.  The  length  is  about 20 inches;  quently  travelled  in  Europe.    In  1846  he  pub* 

the  color  above  is  dark  leaden,  lighter  on  the  llshed  a  "  Life  of  (Godfrey  William  von  Leibmtz,'* 

sidea;  Uie  jaws,  ^  covers,  and  abdomen  dear  and  in  1848  contributed  to  Sparks*s  ^American 

white,  with  a  satin  lustre;  the  dorsal  ridge  dark  Biography"  a  ^' Life  of  Samuel  Gorton."    In 

green:  20  or  more  circular  or  oblong  spots  on  1848  wpeared  hia  '*  Ooeas  de  Emfia,  orGoing 

the  sidee  above  and  below  the  lateral  line,  most  to  Madrid  via  Barcelona."  Mr.  Mackie  is  known 

of  them  above  the  line  and  anterior  to  the  2d  as  a  contributor  to  the  *^  North  American  Be- 

dorsal ;  the  membrane  of  the  Ist  dorsal  black,  view"  of  a  number  of  articles  on  varioua  auh- 

the  2d  leaden,  pector^  black  below  and  light  Jects,  principally  aa  German  literature  and  hia> 

above,  and  the  ventrals  white ;  the  rays  of  the  tory.    He  haa  also  written  a  ^^Life  of  Schamyl, 

1st  dorsal  prqject  beyond  the  membrane;  the  the  Circasdan  Ghief "  (Boston,  1866),  and  ^llfe 

2d  dorsal  triangular,  emarginated  behind ;  there  of  Tai-Ping-Wang,  Chief  of  the  Chinese  Inanr^ 

are  8  or  9  finleta  between  the  caudal  and  the  rection"  (New  York,  1867). 
2d  dorsal  and  the  anaL    It  extends  from  South       MACKINAW.    See  MiamuMAOKiNAa 
America  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  is       MACKINTOSH.  Sin  Jamss,  a  British  statee- 

esteemed  as  food ;  it  was  more  common  than  man  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Aldourie,  near 

usual  duriuff  the  snouner  of  1869  in  the  waters  Inverness,  Scotland,  Gist.  24, 1766,  died  in  Lon* 

of  New  Yo^^  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  don.  May  22,  1882.    His  father,  the  proprietor 

MACKEY,  Albbrt  Gallatin,  an  American  of  a  snudl  estate,  the  inheritance  of  his  family 

physician  and  author,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  served  24  years  in 

in  1807.    He  obtained  bv  teaching  school  the  the  army,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  bat- 

meana  of  preparing  himself  for  the  medical  pro-  tie  of  Fralinghausen  in  the  7  years'  war.    Jamea 

fession.  and  waa  graduated  at  the  medical  col-  was  educated  with  great  care  by  his  mother, 

lege  of  South  Carolina  in  1832,  obtaining  for  who  lived  with  her  mother  and  sisters,  vntil 

hia  Latin  thesis  J>e  OattridiU  the  first  honors  at  the  age  of  10  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Fort- 

and  a  prize.    For  6  years  he  practised  medicine  rose.    ^^  The  only  infant  in  a  family  of  several 

in  the  parisbea  of  St  Paul  ana  St  Bartholomew,  children,'^  he  writes  in  his  autobiomphical 

8.  C,  when  he  married  and  settled  at  Charles-  sketch,  "they  rivalled  each  other  in  kindness 

ton.    In  1838  he  was  elected  demonstrator  of  and  indulgence  toward  me,  and  I  think  I  can  at 

anatooav  in  the  medical  college  of  South  Caro-  this  day  discover  in  my  character  many  of  the 

Una.    In  1844  he  abandoned  his  profession  from  effects  of  thia  early  education."     He  already 

a  strong  taste  for  letters,  and  a  passion  for  the  evinced  that  predilection  for  abstract  mecula- 

itiidv  oinrmbolism  and  the  occult  sciences,  and  tion  which  distinguished  his  intellectuai  ebai^ 

divided  his  time  between  miscelUuieous  writ-  acter,  an  interest  in  theological  contioverqr 

ing  and^|eemasonry.    He  was  connected  with  being  his  inducement,  as  he  remarks  it  haa  been 

the  ^*  litenv  Bulletin,^'  "  Southern  Patriot,*^  the  general  inducement  of  individuals  and  na- 

*' Evening    Jbrs,"  and  other  periodicals  of  tions,  to  prosecute  metaphysioal  inquiries.    The 

Oharleston.    IflJ850  he  established  a  masonic  study  of  Bishop  Burnetts  commentary  on  tlie 

monthly,  whichVis  maintained  almost  solely  by  17th  Ansliean  article  led  him  to  ponder  the 

his  own  pen  for  Swears.  In  1858  he  established  sul^ect  of  predestination,  and  at  the  age  of  14 

a  ^  Qnarteriy^  dented  to  the  same  interest^  he  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the 

whi^  he  continnel  for  2  years.    lie  acquired  wilL     His  antobiograidiy  shows  his  MngnUr 

almost  nnaided  the  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  interest  at  this  time  in  ttoman  and  Byanttne 

most  of  the  continenil  languages.    He  haa  leo-  history,  hia  habit  of  various  and  deanliory  read- 
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ii^  and  hii  prawiuis  to  rowerf.  H«  vog  r^  thus  undetormiiiedi  and  lie  felt  tlM  pnaean  <tf 
gaided  as  a  pcodjgy  of  learning^  waa  employed  peooniaiy  diffioulties,  he  married  a  joasig  kdy 
ai  aehool  to  teaoh  what  he  knev  to  the  youiger  withoot  fortmie,  and  foond  himself  at  we  age 
boysiaadhad  become  aprolifioTenifier  when  in  of  24  with  no  prospeol  of  profesrional  settle- 
1780  be  entered  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  where  ment,  with  his  property  rapidly  diminishing,  and 
be  remained  till  1764^  passing  his  vacations  in  with  a  wife.  The  malady  whidi  attacked  the 
the  bouse  of  his  grandmother.  One  of  the  king  in  1788,  and  largely  occapied  tilie  pnblio 
works  which  he  read  ont  of  comree  was  War-  attention,  led  him  to  adyertise  a  work  on  inssn- 
burton's  ^*  Divine  Legation,*'  to  which  in  part  ity,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  writ* 
he  aaeribes  his  fondness  for  ''the  twilight  of  ten,  bnt  which  wsa  never  published.  Daring 
historical  hypothesis,''  and  his  passion  for  in-  the  stroggle  concerning  the  regen^  he  made 
Teedgating  tLe  rise,  progress,  and  dedine  of  his  first  pabfic  appearance  in  politics,  the  field 
opinions^  Of  his  fcilow  stodents,  Robert  Hsll,  tlien  most  oongenial  to  his  thoughts,  by  writing 
his  senior  by  one  year,  was  the  one  whose  a  pamphlet  in  support  of  Mr.  Fox.  In  1789  he 
socae^  and  converMtion  had  most  influence  made  a  tour  with  his  wife  through  the  N^er- 
on  hia  mind.  In  Qreek,  Hall  preferred  Plato  lands  to  Brussels,  and  on  his  return  to  London 
and  Mackintosh  Herodotus,  ana  in  their  walkB  he  contributed  articles  on  the  affiun  of  Belgium 
they  were  often  pomted  out  as  ''  Plato  and  He-  and  France  to  the  ''  Oracle"  newspaper,  iniioh 
roMQs^*'  But  tneir  most  common  subjects  of  led  to  his  superintendence  of  the  foreign  deoart- 
dJ^Nitation  were  the  abstruse  questions  of  mor-  ment  of  that  Journal  From  this  period  oatea 
ala  and  metapbyak&  For  months  and  even  for  his  resolution  to  study  law  and  change  his  pn>- 
sessiooa  an  succession  they  debated  eveirim-  fession.  After  exercising  his  powers  as  a  writer 
poctaot  position  in  Berkdey,  Butler,  and  £d-  for  the  newspaper  prest,  and  cultivating  tiiem 
wsrd%  each  cordially  acknowledging  through  again  in  retirement,  the  irreconcilable  schism 
lifr  htt  obligations  to  the  other.  Under  their  which  rent  the  whig  party  of  England  ftamiah- 
anspioes  a  sociefy  was  instituted  of  which  they  ed  the  occasion  for  the  firat  public  demonstra- 
wcre  the  centres  of  attnctioiL  which  wasjocular-  tion  of  his  abilities.  Mr.  Burice's  ^  Reflections 
ly  designated  ^  the  Hall  and  Maddntoeh  dub."  on  the  French  Revolution"  thoroughly  aroused 
u^^^ntnA  left  Aberdeen  with  literary  ambi-  the  public  mind,  and  was  generally  received 
tioQ  and  with  a  preference  for  the  legal  profes*  with  enthunasm  by  the  better  educated  clanea, 
fioa,  bnt  bis  father's  fortune  was  too  sniall  for  and  with  indignation  by  those  who  fovored  the 
him  to  venture  <»i  so  uncertain  a  pursuit.  His  French  prindples  of  liberty.  Numerous  replies 
eagerness  for  books  suggested  bookaeUing  as  an  were  immediately  published  and  forgotten, 
dibble  occupation,  andne  was  always  of  opin-  Thomas  Paine  alone  having  answered  him  with 
ion  that  a  his^hly  eaucated  man  of  moderate  for«  nearly  equal  strength,  but  with  too  much  coarse* 
tone  would  find  the  life  of  a  bookseller  in  Lon-  ness  and  dogmatism  to  attract  those  most  influ- 
doa  wry  agreeable.  His  deliberations  termi-  ential  in  society.  In  the  Vindicu»  GaUiem 
Dated  in  the  choice  of  medicine,  in  which  he  (April,  1791)  Mackintosh  appeared  as  the  apoe- 
bcgvn  bis  studies  in  Sdinbuigh  in  Oct.  1784.  tie  of  libendism,  with  a  sobrietyi  a  command 
Sinonnded  by  intellectual  celebrities,  his  atten-  of  moral  and  political  science,  an  amiability  of 
tioo  was  cii^;rosBed  rather  by  speculation  than  feeling,  and  a  beauty  of  style  and  illustration 
scady — medicine,  metaphysics,  politics,  and  lit-  which  placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of 
ersture  oootribnting  almost  e^nslly  to  his  gen-  the  party  which  was  upholding  the  cause  of 
fral  enltnre.  He  became  president  of  the  aca-  France.  This  work  eigoyed  the  praise  of  both 
deisie  royal  medical  society,  ^  then  divided  into  Fox  and  Burke,  his  acquaintance  was  sought  by 
CaDcotaas  and  Bmnonians,  the  Oatiu^o  church  the  most  eminent  whigs  of  the  day,  the  highest 
snd  tbe  heretics,"  and  was  one  of  the  most  seal-  hopes  were  conceived  of  him,  and  upon  the 
eaa  sfipoiters  of  Brunonianism.  He  was  also  formation  of  the  association  of  tiie  friends  of  the 
a  member  and  a  prominent  speaker  of  the  cele-  people  he  became  its  secretsry,  in  which  seod- 
brated  speculative  society,  among  the  leaders  official  character  he  defended  its  principles  in  a 
of  which  at  that  time  were  Benjamin  Constant  letter  to  Pitt.  Applying  himself  more  particu- 
sod  Tbomaa  Addis  Emmet.  Three  years  were  larly  to  legal  studies,  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
thus  spent  in  a  university,  than  which,  he  says,  it  in  1795,  a^  attached  himself  to  the  home  dr- 
isaoteesy  to  oonceive  one**  where  industry  waa  cuit.  But  the  technicalities  of  the  law  were 
man  ^ssksial,  whers  resding  was  more  foshion-  distsstefnl  to  his  generalizing  and  philosophical 
sUe,  where  indolence  and  ignorsnoe  were  more  mind,  and  excursive  reading  and  occasionai  con- 
dsvaiHitable.''  Having  obtained  his  diplonuL  tributions  to  periodicals  divided  his  attention, 
be  set  out  lor  London,  arriving  there  in  a  period  when  in  1797  he  suffered  a  severe  affliction  in  tbe 
of  iatenae  p^tical  excitement  He  found  de-  loss  of  his  wife.  **  She  gentiy,"  he  wrote,  ^  re- 
bale  in  pohtical  duba,  the  eloquence  of  Burke  claimed  me  from  dissipation;  she  propped  my 

sod  Slicndan  at  the  trial  of  Hastings,  and  the    weak  and  irresolute  nature To  her  I 

ehsKBa  of  society  for  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  owe  whatever  lam ;  to  her  whatever  I  shall 

shsa  tiie  lifo  of  a  medical  practitioner.     He  be."    For  several  years  he  devoted  himself  with 

eaateai|ilated  a  professional  establishment  in  St.  more  concentration  of  thought  and  purpose  than 

Pcteseixifs,  but  the  pv^^fect  was  abandoned,  at  any  other  period  of  his  life  to  the  study  of 

Other  schemes  foiled.    While  his  plana  were  general  or  international  law,  in  whioh  his  mind 
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found  opportonity  to  delight  itself  witJigeoend  the  gold;  and  was  obliged  to  oonfeee  to  hia 
principles.  It  was  a  subject  also  in  which  car-  fiienos  that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  poTer^, 
rent  events  tended  to  excite  an  interest.  In  rince  it  showed  a  want  of  common  sense.  Mr. 
1799  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  series  of  lectures  Perceval  immediately  offered  him  a  seat  in  par- 
upon  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  for  which  liament  with  intimations  of  future  adranoe- 
tbe  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  granted  him  the  ment,  but  he  declined  it  on  the  mund  of  the 
use  of  their  halL  The  introduotorj  discourse  implied  condition  that  he  should  support  the 
met  with  instant  and  brilliant  success.  It  was  ministry,  and  he  also  refused  appointments  in 
published,  read,  and  commended  by  men  of  oil  the  mmistriee  of  Canning  ana  Lwd  Liver- 
parties,  and  would  alone  be  a  remarkable  monu-  pool.  In  1818  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
ment  of  intellectual  breadth  and  strength.  The  on  the  whiff  interest  for  the  coun^  of  Nairn, 
lectures  were  twice  delivered  in  suooesrive  and  retained  his  seat  successively  for  Nairn 
years  before  audiences  of  a  distinction  unrivalled  and  Knaresborough  during  the  remainder  of 
on  any  similar  occasion;  and  the  ostentations  his  life.  Though  he  held  firom  the  first  a 
eapport  of  the  ministry,  in  consequence  of  the  high  place,  it  was  rather  from  his  pre^minenoe 
widely  different  view  which  he  took  of  the  on  great  occasions  than  from  his  efficiency  in 
French  revolution  from  that  which  appeared  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  house.  His  style 
the  Vindieim  GalliecB,  tended  to  alienate  from  of  oratory,  rather  academic  than  forensic,  waa 
him  the  prominent  men  of  his  own  political  often  too  elaborate  for  a  busy  and  impatient  as- 
party.  '^The  opposition,^  he  sfdd,  '^mistook  sembly.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  professor 
the  moral  character  of  the  revolution ;  themin-  of  law  in  the  college  at  Haileybury,  thus  for 
isters  mistook  its  force;  and  both  parties^  fr*om  the  first  time  obtaining  a  station  for  which  he 
pique,  resentment,  pride,  habit,  and  obstmacy,  was  confident  he  was  by  nature  belt  fitted,  and 
perristed  in  acting  on  these  mistakes  after  they  discharged  its  duties  with  distinguished  success 
were  disabused  by  experience.*'  The  reputation  till  1824.  In  1827,  on  the  coalition  of  the  whigs 
which  his  lectures  conferred  fovored  his  profes-  with  Canning,  the  latter  was  surprised  that  the 
flional  advancement,  and  for  a  few  years  he  was  name  of  Mackintosh  was  not  one  of  those  sub- 
chiefly  occupied  with  legal  practice.  His  forensic  mitted  to  him  for  office.  Under  Lord  Grey's 
3:)utation  was  raised  to  its  highest  point  by  his  administration  in  1880  he  became  only  a  mem- 
brt  as  counsel  for  Peltier  (Feb.  21,1808),  berof  the  board  of  control,  though  a  seat  in  the 
accused  of  libel  on  the  first  consul  of  France,  cabinet  was  generally  expected  for  him.  Hia 
*^  I  perfectly  approve  of  the  verdict,"  wrote  last  great  political  effort  was  a  speech  advoeat- 
Erskine,  **  but  the  manner  in  which  you  opposed  ing  the  reform  bill  (July  4,  1882).  His  death. 
It  I  shall  always  consider  as  one  of  the  most  hastened  by  a  slight  accident,  was  perhaps  more 

Splendid  monuments  of  ffenius,  learning,  and  sincerely  and  less  enviously  regretted  than  that 
oquence."    Though  Mackintosh  held  an  emi-  of  any  other  man  of  his  age.    Throughout  bis 
nent  rank  at  the  bar,  his  income  was  not  equal  public  life  his  highest  ambition  had  aimed  at  the 
to  the  expenditure  reauired  by  his  social  position  production  of  works  of  literature  and  philoso- 
and  habits,  since  he  hsd  married  a  second  time.  phy.    In  India  he  planned  a  historr  of  England 
His  eagerness,  also,  to  secure  a  period  of  leisure  ftt>m  the  reign  of  James  H.,  which  was  prose- 
for  the  mtiJication  of  his  intelleotnal  tastes  cuted  from  time  to  time,  though  ultimately  he 
induced  him  to  seek  a  professional  situation  in  changed  his  scheme  and  wrote  a  brief  but  highly 
India ;  and  by  the  friendly  interest  of  Canning  esteemed  general  survey  of  English  history 
he  obtidned  the  recordership  of  Bombay,  and  in  down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  forming  8  vol- 
oonneotion  with  it  the  honor  of  knighthood,  umes  of  Lardnc^s  Cydopssdia.    Of  his  larger 
During  the  interval  before  his  departure  he  met  work  only  a  fhtgment  was  posthumously  pub- 
on  two  or  three  evenings  of  every  week  a  smsU  lished,  containing  an  account  of  the  revolution 
party,  anxious  to  show  their  respect  and  to  eiyoy  of  1688,  which  Macanlay  pronounced  decided- 
his  conversation,  which  regularly  included  Mr.  ly  th^best  history  of  die  reign  of  James  II. 
Homer,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  For  the  ^'Encyclopffidia  Britannica"  he  wrote 
He  remained  8  years  in  India,  receiving  in  1806  an  introductonr  ^*  Dissertation  on  the  Progress 
the  additional  appointment  of  judge  of  the  ad-  of  Ethical  Philosophy,**  the  original  outline  of 
niralty  court,  ana  his  officisl  conduct  won  gen-  which  his  declining  health  obli^d  him  to  com- 
oral  favor.  He  had  resolved  from  the  beginning  press ;  and  though  incomplete  and  desultory  aa 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  progress  a  whole,  it  abounds  in  indications  of  his  peculiar 
of  knowledge  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  comprehensiveness  and  Justice  of  thought   The 
and  among  other  means  be  founded  the  literary  charms  of  society  and  of  conversational  discns- 
society  of  Bombay  for  the  investigation  of  the  sion,  and  the  interruptions  of  public  affairs,  cons* 
philosophv,  arts,  literature,  geography,  and  hia-  bined  with  his  constitutional  indolence  to  keep 
tory  of  India.  He  was  eleoteui  ts  president,  open-  him  from  continuous  and  severe  study,  and  to  pre- 
ed  its  proceedings  with  an  elaborate  introductory  vent  the  realization  of  the  brilliant  dreams  of  hia 
discourse,  prosecuted  a  wide  range  of  studies,  youth.    His  autobiography  was  abandoned  al* 
and  was  consulted  by  men  of  talent  in  every  most  at  the  beginning,  and  his  Joomal  is  frag- 
part  of  India  on  their  literarv  projects.    He  re-  roentary,  the  long  gaps  being  sometimes  mark- 
turned  to  England^with  broken  health,  in  1812.  ed :  ffiaiut  tnlds  dfjUndu$,  He  was  one  of  the 
He  had  been  to  £1  Dorado,  bat  had  forgotten  most  honored  guests  at  Holland  house,  was  an 
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ooeaaiDiwl  oontribator  to  the  ^Bdmborgb  Re-  A3rr8hire.  wnere  he  oondnned  for  16  yetra,  and 

Yiew,^'  and  ei^oyed  a  renown  for  learning,  can-  compofied  some  of  his  most  valnable  works, 

dor,  and  oonyenational  briUiancj,  which  is  jns-  In  1769  he  was  transferred  to  Jedburgh,  and 

tified  thoogh  not  adequately  represented  by  his  in  1772  became  pastor  of  one  of  the  leading 

worta.    '^His  proper  place,"  says  Macanlay,  ohnrohesbf  Edinburgh,  where  the  rest  of  his  life 

**  waa  his  library,  a  circle  of  men  of  letters,  or  a  was  passed.    His  most  important  works  are: 

ehair  of  mond  and  nolitical  philosophy ^*  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gk>8pels*'  (4to.,  1766 ; 

Whatever  was  valuable  in  his  compositions  was  fid  ed.,  2  vols.  4to.,  1768) ;  **  The  Truth  of  the 

the  ripe  fruit  ofstody  and  of  meditation.  It  was  Gospel  Historv"  (4to.,  1768);  and  ''A  New 

the  same  with  his  conversation.    In  his  most  Translation  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  with  Oom- 

fiuniliar  talk  there  was  no  wildness,  no  incon-  mentary  and  Kotes^'  (4  vols.  4to.,  1795). 

sistency,  no  amusing  nonsense,  no  exaggeration  MAOLANE,  Louis,  an  American  statesman, 

tor  theaiike  of  momentary  effect.  His  mind  was  bom  at  Smyrna,  Kent  co.,  Del.,  May  28, 1786, 

a  vaat  magaiane  admirably  arranged ;   every  died  in  Baltimore,  Oct  7, 1867.    He  was  the 

thing  was  there,  and  every  thing  was  in  its  sonof  Allen  McLane,  a  distinguished  revolution- 

esa.  Hia  judgments  on  men,  on  sects,  on  ary  officer.  He  entered  the  navy  at  an  early 
ka,  had  been  often  and  carefully  tested  and  age  and  served  as  a  midshipman  under  the  elder 
weighed,  and  had  then  been  committed  each  to  Decatur.  He  quitted  the  navy  in  1801  at  the 
lis  praper  receptacle,  in  the  most  capacious  and  desire  of  his  famUy,  studied  law,  was  admitted 
aceontely  constructed  memory  that  any  human  to  the  bar  in  1808,  and  rose  to  eminence  in  the 
being  ever  poasessed."  His  miscellaneous  worka^  profession.  During  the  war  with  Eng^d  he 
indndittg  hia  oontributions  to  the  *^  Edinburgh  served  as  a  volunteer  in  a  company  which 
Beview,*^  have  been  coUected  (8  vols.,  London ;  marched  to  the  defence  of  Baltimore  in  1814. 
1  voL,  Philadelphia).  The  *^  Memoirs"  of  his  life  In  1816  he  was  elected  representative  in  con- 
by  his  son  (2  vols.,  London,  1885 ;  Boston,  1868)  gross  from  the  state  of  Delaware,  and  was  suo- 
iDdadea  also  his  autobiography,  journal,  corre-  ceesively  reelected  till  1827,  when  he  was  chosen 
ipondenee,  and  many  fingments  and  sketches.  U.  S.  senator.    In  May,  1829,  he  was  appointed 

MAGKUN,  Ohablb,  an  Irish  actor  and  dra-  by  President  Jackson  minister  to  Great  Britain, 

matiatv  bom  in  Vestmeath  about  1690,  died  which  post  he  held  for  two  years,  and  on  hia 

In  Leodon,  July  11, 1797.    His  real  name  was  return  home  was  made  secretary  of  the  treas- 

MeLugfalin.    At  the  age  of  14  he  was  appren-  nry.    In  1888  he  declined  to  sanction  the  re- 

tieed  to  a  saddler,  and  soon  ran  awav  from  his  moval  of  the  deposits  from  the  U.  8.  bank,  and 

master,  and  went  to  England,  where  he  married  was  consequently  transferred  by  the  president 

the  widow  of  a  publican.    This  marriaffe  was  to  the  state  department.    He  held  the  office  of 

speedily  diasdved  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  secretary  of  state  till  June,  1884,  when  he  re- 

Maeklin,  returning  to  Ireland,  became  badgeman  signed  and  retired  from  political  life.    In  1887 

in  Trinity  college,  Dublin.    In  1711  he  again  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Bidtimore 

visited  Engbnd,  and  joined  a  strolling  company  and  Ohio  railroad,  which  he  held  till  1847.    In 

of  players  in  the  capacity  of  harlequin.  In  1726  June,  1846,  he  was  appointed  by  Pi^esident  Polk 

he  nude  his  appearance  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn  ambassador  to  London  during  Uie  pendency  of 

London,  as  Alexander  in  ^^(Edipua;"  the  Oregon  negotiations,  after  the  settlement  of 

iai  1741  he  established  his  fiune  as  an  which  he  resigned.    In  1860  he  was  a  member 

by  his  representation  of  Shylock  at  Dm-  of  the  convention  to  reform  the  constitution  of 

IT  Lane  theatre.    Retiring  from  the  stage  in  Mwyland,  which  was  his  last  public  .service. 

ITU,  he  tamed  tavern-keeper  and  lecturer  on  ILIGLAREN,  OHABLsa,  a  Scottish  journalist 

oratory  in  Oovent  (harden ;   but  this  speculi^  and  author,  born  about  1786.    In  1817,  whfle 

tiun  having  finled,  he  returned  to  the  stage  holding  a  subaltern  position  in  the  excise,  he 

in  1T88,  where  he  conUnued  with  some  inter-  prqfectod  the  ^  Scotsman''  newm>aper.  of  which 

rab  antfl  1789,  when,  in  his  lOOlh  year,  the  between  1820  and  1847  he  remamed  toe  reepon- 

fiulnra  of  hia  powers  finally  compelled  him  to  sible  editor.    The  journal  was  conducted  with 

abandon  it  for  ever.    There  is  some  doubt  aa  ability,  and  under  his  direction  became  the  lead- 

L>  the  date  of  his  birth,  he  himself,  to  serve  a  ing  organ  of  the  liberal  party  in  Scotland.    Mr. 

special  parpoae,  as  was  alleged,  placing  it  in  Maclaren,  who  is  chiefly  a  self-educated  man, 

169i,  eontrary  to  the  evidence  of  his  contem-  possesses  a  considerable  knowledge  of  geology 

porarics;  but  even  in  that  case  he  presents  an  and  physical  geography,  is  a  careftil  statistician, 

excraofdinary  instance  of  professional  longevify.  and  an  elegant  writer.    He  has  published  a 

Be  was  the  anthor  of  10  oramas,  two  of  which  '^  Treatise  on  the  Topographv  of  Troy,*'  '^  The 

are  atill  oeeasionally  represented:    '^The  Man  Geology  of  fife  and  the  Lothians,'*  and  is  the 

«f  the  Worid,'*  and  **Love  4  la  Mode."    A  me-  author  of  a  variety  of  scientific  papers  contrib* 

BMir  at  him,  by  J.  T.  Kirionan,  was  published  uted  to  the  periodicals, 

ia  London  m  1799.  MAOLAURIN,  Golik,  a  Scottish  matheraa- 

MACKNIGHT,  JAioea,  a  Scottish  clergyman  tician,  bora  in  Kilmodan,  Argyleshire,  in  Feb. 

sad  author,  bora  in  Irvine,  Argyleshire,  in  1721,  1698,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Jnne  14,  1746.    He 

died  in  Eifinhnrgh  in  1800.  He  studied  at  Glas*  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 

pw  and  Leyden,  was  lioenaed  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1717  was  appcnnted  professor  of  mathematics 

a  1798  was  appointed  minister  of  Maybole  in  in  the  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  which  poai- 
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tk»  he  ooeopied  iintQ  1T86,  when,  at  the  re-  the  revialoii  of  the  Eni^  Beriptnrei^  md  In 

eommeDdatioii  of  8ir  baao  Newton,  whose  ao-  1866  was  elected  its  praddent ;  ont  heeoming 

Qnaintsnoe  he  had  formed  during  a  yisit  to  Lon*  dissatisfied  with  its  management^  he  withdrew 

oon  in  1710,  he  was  called  to  the  matbematioal  iVom  it,  and  pnhlished  his  reasons  for  so  doing, 

chair  of  Edinhni^    During  the  rebellion  of  He  continued  to  preach  till  within  a  few  months 

1746  he  dded  with  the  ezkting  government,  of  his  death.    Though  an  able  and  rigoroiis 

and  personally  supturintraded  the  formation  of  writer,  Dr.  Maday  published  very  little.    He 

trenches,  batteries,  and  other  defences  hastily  was  esteemed  a  superior  preacher, 

thrown  up  around  Edinburgh.    Upon  the  en-  MACLEAN,  a  central  co.  of  Dl.,  dnuned  by 

trance  of  Oharies  Edward  into  the  city  he  tributaries  of  the  Illinois  rirer;  area,  1,188  eq. 

took  refoge  with  Dr.  Herring^  archbishop  of  m.;  pop.  in  1866, 19,678.    Muehofthesurfture 

York,  but  returned  to  the  dty  when  quiet  was  is  prairie ;  the  soil  is  Tery  fertile.    The  produc- 

restored.  He  died  shortly  afterward,  haying  held  tions  in  1860  were  68,898  bushels  of  wheat, 

the  mathematical  professor^ip  oyer  20  years.  1,826,688  of  Indian  com,  126,169  of  oats,  and 

His  works  are :  Oiomstriea  Or^aniea  (London,  49,888  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  16  flour  milk, 

1780) ;  ^*  Treatise  on  the  Percussion  of  Bodies'*  8  saw  mills,  11  churches,  and  900  pupils  at> 

(1724),  for  which  he  receiyed  the  prize  of  the  tending  schools.     The  St  Louis,  Alton,  and 

academy  of  sciences ;  a  '*  Treatise  on  Fluxions''  Ohioago,  and  the  Illinois  central  raUroads  inter- 

(8yo]s.4to.,Edinburgh,  1742),  written  partly  in  sect  the  county,  pasring  throu^^  the  capital, 

reply  to  an  attack  of  Bishop  Berkeley  on  the  Bloomington. 

principles  of  fluxions,  and  the  most  complete  MAGLEAN,    Jomr,   LL.D.,   an    American 


trsatise  on  the  suMeot,  as  well  as  the  author's  judge  and  statesman,  bom  in  Morris  co.,  N.  J., 
most  profound  work;  a  ^* Treatise  on  Algebra"  Mai^oh  11,  1786.  Four  years  afterwsrd,  his 
(1748) ;  and  an  ^*  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  father,  ajoor  man  with  a  laige  family,  remoyed 
Philosophical  Disooyeries"  (London,  1748),  left  to  the  West,  settling  first  at  Morganstown. 
unfiniahed  by  the  author,  and  published  from  Va.,  afterward  near  NicholasyHle,  Ky.,  and 
his  papers.  He  also  contributed  numerous  finally  in  1799  in  what  is  now  Warrsnco.,  Ohio, 
mathetnatioal  papers  to  the  ^Philosophical  Here  he  cleared  a  fiurm,  upon  which  he  resided 
Transactions,"  on  curyes,  equations  with  impoe-  tfll  his  death  40  years  later.  His  son,  at  the 
aiUe  roots,  te.  age  of  18,  desiring  to  study  law,  went  to  Cin* 
KACLAY,  Abobibai.i>,  DJ>.,  an  American  cmnati,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  writing 
clergyman,  bom  in  Killearn,  Scotland,  May  14,  in  the  office  of  the  derk  of  the  county,  while  he 
1778,  diea  in  New  York,  May  8,  1860.  His  pursued  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  Ar- 
fother  haying  died,  he  undertook  at  the  age  of  thur  St  Olair,  an  eminent  counsellor,  the  son 
18  the  support  of  his  mother  and  sisters,,  em-  of  the  reyolutionaiT  general  of  that  name.  In 
ploying  his  spare  time  in  study  with  a  yiew  of  the  spring  of  1807  he  was  married  to  Miss  Re- 
entering the  ministry  aa  an  Independent.  Hay-  becca  Edwards,  and  in  the  autunm  of  the  same 
ing  remoyed  with  his  ftmily  to  Glasgow,  he  was  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  commenced 
asiisted  by  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  who  offered  practice  at  Lebanon,  Warren  co.,  O.  In  Oct 
him  the  means  of  procuring  an  education  and  1818,  be  was  elected  to  represent  in  oonffresa 
a  comfortable  support  till  he  should  enter  the  his  district,  which  then  included  Oindnnati,  re- 
ministry.  In  1803  he  commenced  preaching  at  ceiying  a  large  majority,  as  a  democrat  in  £iiyor 
Kirkcaldy  in  Fifeshire.  In  1804  he  was  ap-  of  the  war  with  England  and  a  supporter  of 
pointed  a  missionary  to  the  East  Indies  by  a  so-  President  Madison's  administration.  In  1814 
eiety  in  Edinbuigfa ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  sail,  he  was  unanimously  reelected,  receiying  the 
the  British  goyemment  interposed  objections,  yote  of  eyery  yoter  that  went  to  the  polls.  In 
and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquidi  tiie  enter-  1815  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  U.  8. 
prise.  He  then,  on  the  adyioe  of  Mr.  Haldane,  senate,  though  his  election  was  certain ;  and  in 
sailed  for  New  York  in  Oct  1805,  commenced  1816,  the  legislature  of  Ohio  haying  unani- 
preaching  in  Rose  street,  and  soon  organized  a  mously  elected  him  a  Judge  of  the  supreme 
ohuroh.  In  1808  be  united  with  the  Baptists,  court  of  the  state,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  con- 
and  most  of  his  congregation  in  Rose  street  fol-  gress  at  the  close  of  the  session.  He  remained 
lowed  him.  A  church  was  organized  soon  after,  upon  the  supreme  bench  of  Ohio  till  1888,  when 
of  which  he  remauMd  pastor  until  1837,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe  com* 
he  resigned,  to  become  the  general  agent  of  the  miwioner  of  the  general  land  office.  In  July, 
American  and  foreign  Bible  society,  then  Just  1828,  he  was  appointed  postmaster>general,  the 
organized.  He  retained  tiiis  agency  for  18  post  office  department  being  then  in  a  yery  dis- 
years,  yisiting  eyery  nart  of  the  Union  many  ordered  and  inefficient  condition.  Under  bis 
times,  and  extending  his  Journeys  occasionally  administration  this  branch  of  the  public  serrioe 
into  the  British  proyinoes  and  Great  Britain,  was  restored  to  order,  and  managed  with  a 
The  Bible  translation  society  in  Enfdand  was  yigor,  method,  and  economy,  that  soon  secured 
anaong  the  results  of  his  labors.  One  of  his  ad-  an  almost  unexampled  degree  of  applause  and 
dresses  was  translated  into  sereral  languages,  public  confidence.  By  a  neariy  unanimous  yote 
and  more  than  100,000  copies  of  it  circulated.  In  of  the  senate  and  house  the  poetmaster-general^s 
1850  he  became  an  officer  and  general  agent  of  salary  was  raised  fVom  $4,000  to  $6,000  a  year, 
the  Bible  mioDy  a  aodety  organiied  mainly  for  John  Randolph,  who  yoted  against  the  increase. 
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MidlMwoaldTatalbritiftlM  Mlwyooiild  be  OAwcHasflMMeof  pobliopolkx.    He  early  £•• 

ledoeed  to  its  origiDai  amoiiiit  whenever  Jndge  tJngiiiahed  himsdf  by  Mb  <^poffitioB  to  negro 

McLean  went  out  of  offioe.     In  1889,  having  abiTeiy.    Hb  principal  works   are:    **  Negro 

^f^wtfA  the  war  and  navy  dqiertmentB,  which  SUvery  TJiyiistmable/^  a  disoonrae  (New  Tork» 

were  offMed  to  him  by  President  Jackson,  1802;  new  ed.  1860);    ^^Ecclesiastical  Gate* 

Judge  McLean  resigned  the  office  of  postmas-  ehism*^  (1807),  of  which  upward  of  13  editions 

tar«eaeral  and  accepted  a  seat  Qpon  the  bench  were  pablished ;  "^  Lectures  npon  the  Principal 

of  uie  sapreme  court  of  the  United  States^  en-  Prophecies  of  the  BeTehition''  (8yo^  1814X; 

taffug  npon  his  duties  as  associate  justice  at  the  "^  View  of  the  Late  War"  (8yo.,  IBlOf;  ''The 

Janary  term  of  183a    In  this  capacity  his  life  and  Power  of  Tnie  Godliness"  (8vo^  1816); 

diargee  to  grand  juries  while  on  circuit  are  dis-  and  the  ''American  Ohristian  Expositor'*  (2 

tinginabed  for  ability  and  eloquence.    One  of  toIs.  Sto.,  1882-^8).  He  also  contributed  lariply 

the  most  noted  of  tbeee  was  deliTered  in  Dea  to  a  yariety  of  reugious  periodicalsi  and  edited 

1898,  in  regard  to  aiding  or  favoring  unlawftil  "  The  Large  Oatechism,"  the  first  book  that  was 

military  combinations  by  our  citisens  against  stereotyped  in  Ameriea.    In  1866  appeared 

any  foreign  government  or  people  with  whom  *'  Memoir  of  Alexander  McLeod,  DJ>^"  by  8am- 

we  are  at  peace,  with  special  raference  to  the  uel  B.  Wiley,  D.D.  (8to.,  New  TchIc). — Xayisb 

C^«^»«»  insurrection  and  its  American  abet-  Donald,  an  American  author,  son  of  the  pre- 

ton.     In  the  Dred  Scott  case  he  dissented  ceding,  bom  in  New  York,  Not.  17,  1821. 

from  the  ded^on  of  the  court  aagiyen  by  Chief  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  and 

Tmtiofi  Taney,  and  expressed  the  opinicm  that  after  studying  theology  he  took  orders  in  the 

deTery  has  its  origin  merely  in  power,  and  is  Episcopal  church  in  1846.    He  was  settled  lor 

i^ainet  right,  and  m  this  country  is  sustained  a  short  time  in  a  rural  pariah,  and  in  1860 

eoly  by  local  law.    Jndge  McLean  has  long  went  to  Europe,  where  he  travelled  and  studied 

beok  identified  with  the  party  opposed  to  the  until  1862.    During  his  residence  abroad  he  be- 

eEtenakm  of  slayery,  and  nis  name  was  before  came  a  Roman  Os&iolic.    After  his  return  he 

the  free  soil  conrention  at  BufESilo  in  1848  as  a  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  contrib* 

fani^idat-%  for  nomination  as  president.    At  the  uting  to  Tarious  magazines,  and   publishing 

repobtican  national  conyention  at  Philadelphia  "  Pynnshurst,  his  Wanderings  and  Ways  of 

in  1856,  he  receiyed  196  yotes  for  the  same  Thinking"  (New  Tork,  1862) ;  "Lifeof^Wal^ 

offioe  to  869  fiir  GoL  Fremont   At  the  republi-  terScotr  (1862);  "The Bloodstone" (1868);  and 

can  eonyention  at  Chicago  in  1860  he  abo  re-  the  "  Life  of  Muy,  Queen  of  Sects"  (1867).   Mr. 

cemd  a  number  of  yotes.  McLeod  is  also  the  author  of  "The  Elder's 

MAGI£AN,  Lrtxia  Elizabbth.    See  Lak-  House,  or  the  Three  Oonyerts;*'  "ChAteau  Lee- 

D09.  cure,  or  the  Last  Marqub ;"  and  a  "  Life  of  Fer- 

MACLENNAN,  a  osntral  co.  of  Texas,  inter-  nando  Wood,"  the  mayor  of  New  York  (1866). 

Mcted  by  the  Brazos  riyer ;  area,  800  sq.  m. ;  McLeod's  fugitiye  poems  are  his  most  charao- 

piip.  in  1858,  4,878,  of  whom  1,886  were  slayes.  teristic  producdons;  some  of  thera,  as  "  The 

Its  snrikoe  is  undulating,  the  riyer  and  creek  Weeder'^(Putnam*s  Monthly)  and  '^  The  Saga  of 

bottoms  weU  timbered,  oak,  cedar,  and  elm  YikingTorquil"  (Knickerbocker Magaane)haye 

being  abundant,  and  the  soil  df  the  bottoms  and  great  merit.    In  1867  he  remoyed  to  St.  Louis, 

the  prairie  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  cotton.  Mo.,  where  he  was  for  some  time  editorially 

earn,  wheat,  and  other  grain.    In  1868  there  connected  Vith  the  "Leader**  newmaper,  then 

vcre  4,404  acres  planted  in  cotton,  10,666  in  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Y.  Huntington, 

com,  and  4,383  in  wheat.    Aggregate  taxable  He  subsequently  became  professor  of  rhetorio 

property  in  1869,  |2,648,666.    Capital,  Waco,  and  belles-lettres  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  (R.  C.) 

MACLEOD,  AucKASTDiB,  D.D.,  an  American  college  near  Cincinnati,  and  is  now  (June,  I860) 

dcffgyman,  born  in  the  island  of  Mull,  Scotland,  qnal^ng  himself  for  orders  in  tlie  Roman 

June  IS,  1774,  died  in  New  York,  Feb.  17, 1838.  CiU^olio  church. 

Effii^ating  to  the  United  States  in  1793,  be  MACLISE,  Danikl,  R.A^  a  British  artist^ 
eetsbi^ed  himself  in  Priiicetown,  N.  Y.,  and,  bom  in  Cork,  Jan.  26, 1811.  While  a  boy  he 
^ying  soon  after  Joined  the  Reformed  Presby-  was  placed  with  a  banker  in  Cork,  but  at  the 
terian  chorch,  entered  Union  college  with  the  a^  of  16  he  forsook  this  occupation  to  deyote 
intention  of  qoalifying  himself  for  the  ministry,  himself  to  the  study  of  painting,  for  which  he 
and  waa  graduated  m  1798.  In  1799  he  waa  had  shown  a  strong  predilection.  In  1828  he 
iioensed  aa  a  preacher,  and  two  years  after*  was  admitted  a  pupu  of  the  antique  and  lifo 
wd  waa  ordained  and  instslled  to  the  ohari^  schools  at  the  royal  academy,  at  both  of  which 
ef  a  eongregation  in  New  York,  and  of  one  in  he  gained  prizes,  and  in  1880  atudied  for  some 
WsQkill,  Orange  oo.,  N.  Y,  The  latter  he  soon  months  in  the  galleries  of  Paris.  In  the  sue- 
after  resigned;  hai  his  connection  with  the  ceeding  year  he  took  the  gold  medal  of  the 
!?ew  York  congregation,  which  imder  hia  min-  royal  academy  for  his  oil  painting,  tiie  ^  Choice 
iiCry  increased  greStly  in  numbers  and  influence,  of  Hercules,*^  which  was  followed  in  1882  by 
tmniaated  on^  with  hb  death.  He  was  es-  his  "  Allhallow  £ye  in  Ireland,*^  and  in  1838  by 
teemed  one  of  the  most  powerful  preachers  ot  another  Irish  subject,  *'  The  Instdlation  of  Cap- 
kit  dcsonunation,  and  was  widely  known  by  his  tain  Rock."  Thenceforth  he  became  a  busy 
pablieatiana  and  sermons  on  reiigiana  aobjeota,  contributor  to  the  annual  ezhibitiona  of  the 
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aoidcniy,  of  whUsh  in  1886  he  wii  elected  an  end  his  enthusiasm  was  oomimmieated  to  new 
aflrmffiftt.1t  and  in  1840  a  member.  Among  his  obsenrers.  A  map  corering  a  field  so  vast  and 
most  popular  works  are :  *'  The  Play  Scene  in  new,  and  as  afterward  fonnd  so  complicated  in 
Hamlet^  and  *•''  Malvolio  and  the  Oonntess,'*  its  strootare,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  rode 
both  in  the  Vernon  gallery,  ^  The  Author's  Re-  and  imperfect  It  presented  the  general  range 
ception  by  the  Plavers^'  and  other  scenes  from  of  the  secondary,  transition,  and  primitive  rodu, 
"  Gil  Bias,'*  several  from  the  '*  Vicar  of  Wake-  as  they  were  then  called,  with  considerable  no- 
field,''  **  Christmas  in  the  Baron's  Hall,"  ^  Origin  curacy ;  but  the  tertiarv  groups,  the  arranging 
of  the  Harp,"  and  **•  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah,"  of  which  really  involved  an  acquaintance  with 
painted  in  oil ;  a  fresco  frt>m  ^^  Comus"  in  the  their  fossils,  were  very  imperfectly  defined, 
pavilion  of  Buddngham  palace,  and  otbers  Philadelphia  was  selected  by  Madure  for  hia 
illustrating  passages  in  English  history  in  the  residence  when  not  engaged  in  his  explorations, 
new  palace  at  Westminster.  At  various  periods  He  Joined  the  academy  of  natural  sciences  of 
of  his  life  he  has  fiimished  sketches  for  iUustra-  Philadelphia,  which  was  founded  in  Jan.  1812, 
ted  annuals  and  magazines,  including  a  series  and  its  library  and  museum  were  made  the  re- 
of  caricatures  for  "Eraser's  Magazine,"  and  has  cipients  of  bis  books  and  specimens.  On  Deo. 
made  designs  for  art  manufacture.  With  a  80, 1817,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  acad- 
marked  tendenqr  to  illustrate  Irish  history  and  emy,  and  was  reelected  every  year  thereafter 
character,  he  has  for  the  most  part  devoted  him-  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  "  Journal"  of  the 
selftochivalric  and  romantic  subjects.  academy  was  commenced  under  his  auspices, 
MACLURE,  WiLUAif,  an  American  geologist,  and  the  first  volume  was  printed  in  an  apart- 
born  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  1768,  died  in  Ban  ment  of  his  own  house.  His  donations  of  books 
Angel,  near  Uie  dty  of  Mexico,  March  28.1840.  to  the  society  included  nearly  1,600  volumes, 
At  10  years  of  age  he  visited  New  York,  and  among  which  were  600  quartos  and  146  folios 
immediately  returned  to  London  to  become  a  on  natural  history,  the  fine  arts,  dec. — a  colleo- 
partner  in  the  commercial  house  of  Miller,  tion  such  as  was  then  possessed  by  no  other  in- 
Hart,  and  co.,  in  which  he  rapidly  acquired  a  stitotion  in  the  United  States.  In  1816>'17  he 
fortune.  In  1796  he  again  visited  the  United  visited  the  West  India  islands  to  examine  the 
Btatefl^  and  in  1808  was  in  Europe  as  one  of  geology  of  the  Antilles,  an  account  of  which, 
the  comraiasioners  to  settle  the  diums  of  Amer-  submitted  to  the  society,  Oct  28,  1817,  was 
loan  citizens  ag^nst  France  for  spoliations  dur-  published  in  vol.  i.  of  tlieir  ^Journal."  In  1819 
ing  the  revolution  in  that  country.  While  on  ne  visited  France,  and  then  went  to  Spain  to  e»- 
the  continent  he  travelled  extensively,  examin-  tablish  a  great  agricultural  school  for  the  lower 
ing  the  geology  of  Europe,  and  collecting  ob-  classes,  in  whidi  labor  should  be  combined 
Jects  in  natural  history  for  the  United  States,  with  moral  and  intellectnal  culture.  He  pnr- 
to  which  he  had  always  looked  forward  as  his  chased  from  the  revolutionary  government  10,- 
future  home.  On  returning,  he  engaged  with  000  acres  of  land  near  Alicante ;  but  when  his 
zeal  in  the  extraordinaiy  private  undertaking  buildings  were  completed,  the  government  was 
of  a  geological  survey  of  the  whole  country,  overthrown,  and  hiB  property  reverted  to  the 
Depending  on  his  own  resources  and  observer  chur<^  from  which  it  bad  been  confiscated, 
tions  at  a  time  when  geology  was  unknown  as  After  a  hazardous  geological  tour  through  the 
a  science,  and  few  could  appreciate  his  motives,  southern  parts  of  Spain,  he  returned  in  1824  to 
he  visited  almost  every  state  and  territory,  the  Unite<i  States.  Here  he  attempted  to  carry 
crossing  and  recroasing  the  Alleghanies  no  fewer  out  a  similar  plan  of  an  agricnltural  school,  and 
than  60  times.  In  1807  he  visited  New  Ha-  removed  to  the  New  Harmony  settlement  in  In- 
ven,  and  there  found  Prof.  Silliman,  then  lately  diana,  not,  however,  adopting  the  peculiar  viewa 
from  Edinburgh,  whence  lie  had  brought  the  of  this  community.  Several  distinguished  nato- 
geological  knowledge  of  the  day  acquired  in  the  ralists  from  Philadelphia  Joined  him  in  this  en- 
exciting  discussions  of  the  Wemeriim  and  Hut-  terprise,  ss  Mr.  Thomas  Say,  Dr.  Troost,  Mr. 
Ionian  controversy.  His  first  communication  Lesaeur,  and  a  few  others  of  scientific  reputation, 
to  the  public  was  a  memoir  entitled  "  Observa-  The  scheme  failed,  but  Mr.  Maclure,  having  pur- 
tions  on  the  Geology  of  the  United  States,  ex-  chased  largely  of  land  in  and  around  New  liar- 
planalory  of  a  Geological  Map,"  read  before  the  mony,  remained  there  several  years  in  the  hope 
American  philosophical  society,  Jan.  20, 1809,  of  bringing  his  school  into  operation.  The  fail- 
and  published  in  voL  vi.  of  their  **  Transactions."  nre  of  his  health  at  last  caused  him  to  seek  a 
He  still  continued  his  explorations,  and  on  May  more  genial  climate ;  and  in  1827  he  embarked 
10, 1817,  presented  another  memoir  to  the  so-  for  Mexico  with  his  friend  Mr.  Say.  The  next 
dety,  which  was  published  in  their  ^'Transac-  summer  they  returned ;  but  Mr.  Aaclure,  afrer 
tioufl^'^  and  also  In  a  separate  volume  with  a  col-  attending  the  meeting  of  the  American  geolo- 
ored  mapand  sections.  The  former  publication  gical  society  in  New  Haven,  Nov.  17,  1828,  as 
was  0  yean  prior  to  Uiat  of  the  geological  map  the  presiding  officer,  again  embarked  for  Mexico, 
of  En^and  prepared  by  William  Smith,  a  pro-  where  he  continued  to  reside,  always  however 
dnotion  which  gave  him  the  title  of  fkther  of  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  United 
English  geology.  To  Madura  is  equally  doe  the  States,  and  with  his  interest  in  the  progress  of 
title  of  ulher  of  American  geology.  His  pub-  scientific  education  thera  unabated.  The  death 
totioDs  attraoted  much  attention  to  the  aoienoe,  of  Mr.  Say  at  New  Harmony  in  1884  caused 
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Ub  to  loM  aD  intarwfc  tlien^  and  lie  gayedireo-  dmrebefli  tnd  8,996  piipUs  attending  aehoola. 
tioBB  for  the  ramoTal  of  hia  libraiy  to  the  The  £.  Tennessee  and  GeoigUnulroadinteraeota 
aeadeniy  of  natural  aoienoea.  This  seoond  do-  the  oonntj,  passing  through  the  cfipital,  Athena, 
BatMMi  ooDpriaed  2,269  Tdmnea,  with  nnmer-  MAONAB,  Sn  Alah  Kafixb,  a  Oanadian 
ooB  mapa  uid  charts.  The  American  geologi-  atatesman,  bom  at  Niagara,  Feb.  19, 1798.  He 
eal  aocie^  at  New  HaTen  also  reoeiTed  from  ia  of  Scottish  extraction ;  his  grandfather  waa 
him  manj  Tery  Taloable  works  and  sped-  a  royal  forester  of  Scotlai^  and  his  father  waa 
BMOSL  To  insure  a  snitable  building  to  the  lient^ant  of  a  dragoon  regiment  and  principal 
sr.dffflix  of  natural  aoienoea  for  the  preserra-  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Simooe  daring  ue  revo* 
tnn  at  their  hooka  and  collectiona,  he  eon*  Intionaty  war.  When,  dnringthe  war  of  1812- 
tribntad  at  dififorent  times  up  to  1888  the  sum  '15,  the  Americans  attacked  Toronto  (April  27, 
of  $90,000;  bT  means  of  which  they  were  ena-  1818),  Alan,  then  a  school  boy,  carried  a  mna- 
b2ed  to  eomplete  the  edifioe  on  Broad  street  in  ket  aod  retreated  with  the  British  to  Kingston* 
Feb.  1840.  At  this  time  Maclnre  was  seeking  Shortly  afterward  he  entered  the  navy  as  mid- 
16  retora  to  the  United  States.  Enfeebled  in  diipman  on  board  Sir  James  Yeo*s  ship,  and 
health,  arrangementa  were  made  for  his  being  accompanied  the  expedition  toSackett's  Harbor 
borne  to  the  coast  on  a  litter ;  Imt  hia  strength  and  other  American  lake  ports;  but  he  soon 
iaihB^  he  was  obliged  to  retam,  halting  first  at  abandoned  the  navy  for  the  army,  waa  present 
the  boose  of  Farias,  ex-preridentof  Mexico,  and  at  the  c«>tnre  of  Fort  Niagara,  and  command- 
next  at  the  village  of  San  Angel,  where  he  died,  ed  the  advanced  guard  at  the  battle  of  Platta- 
la  the  early  rolmDea  of  the  **  American  Jonmal  burg.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  studied  law, 
of  ScMBoe^  are  many  communications  from  Mr«  and  practised  in  Hamilton,  acting  at  the  same 
Xaelnre.  WhOe  in  Mexico  he  wrote  '*  Opinions  time  as  derk  of  the  Joumids  in  the  legislative 
<m  Varioaa  Sabjeets,"  devoted  mainly  to  politi-  assembly  of  Upper  Canada.  In  1829  he  waa 
oal  eoooomy  (2  vols,  8vo.,  New  Harmony,  1887).  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  for  the  ooun- 
MACMAHON,  Kammr  Edmx  Patbiox  Mau-  ty  of  Wentworth,  and  after  serving  8  terms  waa 
BKK,  dnke  of  Magenta,  a  French  soldier,  de-  returned  by  the  electors  of  Hamilton.  He  waa 
M<nded  from  an  ancient  and  noble  Irish  &mily,  subsequently  chosen  speaker  of  the  lower  house, 
bom  in  Auton  about  1807.  His  father  was  a  During  the  insurrection  of  1837-^8  he  com- 
peer of  F^rance  and  a  personal  friend  of  lOng  manded  the  militia  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
Charles  X.  After  havmg  completed  his  edu-  having  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  routed  the  in- 
eatioa  at  the  military  school  of  St  Gyr,  he  aurgents  near  Toronto,  Dec.  7, 1837,  and  soon 
took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Algiers  He  afterward,  a  party  of  American  sympathizera 
afterwayrd  acted  as  G^  Achard's  aide-de-camp  having  occupied  Navy  idand  in  Uie  Niagara 
at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  then  returning  to  river,  whence  thoy  were  cannonading  the  vil- 
Afrksa*  evinced  much  skill  and  courage,  espe-  lage  of  Chippewa  on  the  Canadian  side,  he  sent 
dally  at  the  capture  of  Constantine.  The  prov-  a  party  to  seize  the  steamer  Caroline,  which  waa 
ickee  o€  that  name  and  that  of  Gran  were  placed  employed  to  convey  them  supplies,  and  haviiy 
aader  hia  command  in  1848.  He  was  promot-  driven  the  crew  amore  set  me  to  it  and  sent  it 
ed  to  tbe  rank  of  captain  in  1888,  colonel  in  over  the  folk.  Although  the  sdzure  was  made  on 
1815,  brigadier-genersl  in  1848,  and  general  of  the  American  side  of  we  river,  and  provoked  in 
fivismi  in  1862 ;  and  in  1856  he  succeeded  consequence  much  angry  comment  in  the  Unit- 
Gavobert  in  the  Crimea,  where  as  commander  ed  Sti&es,  the  act  was  approved  by  the  British 
<f  a  drrision  of  in&ntry  he  took  a  memo-  TOvemment,  and  in  tiie  opinion  of  Sir  Franda 
laUe  part  in  the  bombaidment  of  Sebastopol,  Bead  prevented  an  open  rupture  between  thia 
~    ly  in  the  storming  of  the  Mai-  country  and  En^and.    For  his  services  to  the 

sf  cfifding  on  Sept  8  in  forcing  an  en-  crown  during  this  insurrection  Mr.  Macnab  waa 

into  that  fort  and  maintaining  his  po-  knighted,  July  14^  1888.    After  the  union  of 

there.    He  was  rewarded  by  the  grand  the  two  provinces  of  Canada  he  became  speak* 

d  the  le^aa  of  honor  and  the  dignity  of  er  of  the  new  legislature,  and  in  1864  was  prime 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war  in  minister  under  the  earl  of  Elgin,  retaining  office 

the  spring  of  1859  he  was  ^>pointed  command-  for  a  few  months  under  his  successor  Sir  Edmund 

cr  dT  the  Sd  coipsof  the  army  of  the  Alps,  and  Head.   Gn  retiring  fit>m  the  premiership  in  1866 

the  victory  at  Magenta  (June  4)  was  chiefly  due  he  was  made  a  huonet  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

to  hia  exertiooB.    Napoleon  IIL  conferred  on  He  has  withdrawn  from  public  life, 

him  oai  tbe  battle  field  the  rank  of  marshal  of  MACNAIBT,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  drained 

Fxanee  and  the  title  of  duke  of  Magenta.  by  Forked  Deer  river  and  branches  of  the  Big 

MJCMINN,  a  S.E.  CO.  of  Tenn.,  bordered  on  Hatchie;  area,  620  sq.  m. ;  pop  in  1860, 12,864^ 

the  S.  W.  by  the  Hjawassee  river  and  drained  of  whom  1,898  were  slaves.     Its  productiona 

^  ila  tributaries;  area,  476  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  in  1860  were  671,080  busheb  of  Indian  com, 

1S,906,  of  whom  1,668  were  sbves.    It  66,882  of  oats,  46,472  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 

ao  undulating  aur&ce  and  fertile  soil.    The  9,180  IbSb  of  tobacco.     There  were  82  grist 

in  1860  were  939,116  busheb  of  mills,  12  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  44  churchesi 

com,  216,154  of  oata,  66,669  of  sweet  and  2,600  pupik  attending  schools.    The  Mo- 

and  10,720  Ibsu  of  tobacco.     There  Inle  and  Ghio  raihroad  passes  thorough  the  ooun- 

25  floor  BuJk^  20  saw  mills,  7  tanneries,  87  ty.    Capital,  Pnrdy, 
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lIACQ^AIIiTyLnirABD.  anLrUhUiijernid  «DgHged  in  the  Mslom  boose  «t  Klngrtoo,  Jft> 

ffaramatkt,  born  in  Dublin  in  1762,  died  in  IdSO.  meioa,  was  enfeebled  bj  fever,  and  soon  ttttr 

He  went  to  London  in  1778,  and  while  stodjing  Teturned.    He  published  in  1788  a  statement 

■t  the  Middle  Temple  earned  a  sopportbx  writ-  oonoeming  the  treatment  of  negroes,  and  in 

ing  for  the  stage  and  editing  the  " Public  Led*  1789 his  poem  of  ** The  Harp," founded  on  ale* 

ger*' and  seTeral  magaiines.    After  being  called  gend  of  the  Hebrides.    During  a  residence  near 

to  the  bar  he  attempted  praotioe  in  Ireund.  but  the  field  of  Bannookbum  he  wrote  in  yene  the 

pOTcrtj  soon  drove  mm  back  to  London,  There  temperance  tale  of  '^  Scotland's  Skaith,  or  the 

he  employed  the  interrals  of  his  light  profes-  History  o'  Will  and  Jean."    His  health  was  re- 

sional  engagements  by  contributing  to  periodi-  stored  and  a  competence  secured  by  a  third  ree- 

cdS)  and  composing  &roes,  comedies,  and  operas,  idence  in  Jamaica,  and  he  q>ent  his  last  years 

which  ei^oyed  great  popularity.    Though  pro-  in  Edinbui^^  in  afauence,  publishing  poems 

ftssedly  a  fiiend  of  the  Irish  patriots,  it  luts  late-  which  were  uniyemUy  popular  in  Scotland. 


Ir^nd,  where  he  became  one  of  the  most  distin-*  Gome  Ohanges"  (1811) ;  and  *^  The  Scottish  Ad- 

guidied  members  of  the  bar  in  the  department  yenturers"  (1812). 

of  ^  crown  kw,"  and  wrote  ^'  Rules  of  Eyidence  KAONEvEN,  Wnxujc  Jaumb^  an  Irish  pa- 

on  Pleas  ftom  the  Grown"  (1808),  and  *^The  trici,  and  subsequently  professor  of  chemical 

Justice  of  Peaee  of  Ireland"  (1808).  science  in  the  medical  schools  of  New  York, 

IIAGNEIL,  John,  an  Amencan  general,  bom  bom  in  Ballynahowne,  Galway,  March  28, 1788, 

in  New  Hampshire  in  1784,  died  in  Washington,  died  July  12, 1841.    He  was  educated  in  Oer- 

D.  G.,  Feb.  28, 1850.    In  March,  1812,  he  was  many,  was  mduated  M.D.  at  Vienna  in  1788, 

eommissioned  a  captain  in  the  11th  regiment  of  returned  to  bis  natiye  country,  and  commenced 

infimtry,  and  subsequently  psrticipated  with  the  practice  of  phjsic  in  Dublin.    He  was  di* 

great  credit  in  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  the  bay-  verted  from  his  original  intention  by  his  noliti- 

onet  duffge  of  Uie  11th  regiment  under  his  com-  oal  aaKxdations.    His  intimacy  with  Lora  £d- 

Buuid  being  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  the  ward  Fitzgerald,  Tone,  Emmet,  and  Sampson, 

victory  to  the  Americans.    For  his  conduct  in  his  arrest  on  March  12, 1798,  his  confinement 

thk  battle,  and  in  that  of  Bridgewater,  where  in  Kilmainham  and  subsequent  removal  to  Fort 

he  was  severely  wounded,  he  was  i^pointed  George,  are  detaOed  by  Dr.  Madden  in  his  se^ 

snocessively  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  ana  brevet  ond  series  of  the  ^  Lives  of  the  United  Irish- 

oi^oneL    He  was  retained  in  the  service  after  men."    After  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  of 

the  peacC)  and  attained   the  rank  of  brevet  Fort  George,  he  passed  the  summer  and  autumn 

brigadier-general  and  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  of  1802  in  travelling  through  Switzerland  on 

of  iniknt^r.    He  resigned  his  commission  in  foot,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  Jouraey,  en- 

1880.  Subsequently  he  was  for  mnny  years  snr-  titled  *'A  Ramble  through  Switzerluid."    In 

veyor  of  the  port  of  Boston,  to  which  o£Bce  he  Get.  1802,  he  entered  Paris,  and  a  few  months 

was  appointed  bylVesident  Jackson.  after  Joined  the  French  army  as  a  captain  in  the 

MAGNEUX,  HiCTOB,  a  Scottish  poet,  bora  Irish  brigade.     According  to  a  letter  of  his 

in  Rosebank.  on  the  Esk,  Oct  22, 1746,  died  in  ftiend  Emmet^  he  had  been  in  communication 

Edinburgh,  March  15,  1818.     The  pecuniary  with  Talleyrand,  and  had  sought  an  interview 

circumstances  of  his  family  obliged  their  re-  with  Boniqtarte.    He  entertained  the  idea  of 

noval  from  the  neighborhood  of  Hawthomden  an  attack  upon  Ireland  by  the  French,  and  in 

toa&rm  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond.   There  enrolling  himself  in  the  service  of  France  he 

he  received  his  eariv  education,  for  a  short  time  conceived  he  was  only  in  another  wav  devoting 

at  a  neigliboring  scnool,  but  chiefly  under  the  himself  to  that  cause  which  he  had  espoused 

eareof  his  ikther  at  home.    At  the  age  of  12  he  elsewhere.    He  was  disappointed  in  his  hopes, 

was  sent  for  two  years  to  Glssgow  to  prepare  resigned  his  commission,  and  in  June,  1806,  set 

himself  for  a  mercantile  life,  completed  his  com-  sail  for  New  York,  where  he  arrived  on  the  4th 

merdal  education  in  the  counting  house  of  a  of  July  following.    He  there  entered  upon  the 

wealthy  relative  in  Bristol,  and  went  thence  to  practice  of  medicine,  received  from  Golumbin 

the  West  Indies,  whence  he  returned  after  8  college  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.,  and,  soon 

yarn  with  no  gains.    The  small  inheritance  to  after  the  organization  of  the  college  of  nhyai- 

whioh  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  fiiUier  ciana  and  surgeons  in  1807,  was  appointea  pro* 

was  also  lost    He  therefore  obtained  an  ap-  feasor  of  midwifery ;  upon  its  reorganization  in 

pointment  as  assistant  secretary  in  the  flag  ship  1811  he  was  made  professor  of  chemistry,  and 

of  Admiral  Geary,  which  after  two  craises  he  in  1816  the  department  of  materia  medica  was 

exchanged  for  a  similar  appointment  in  another  added  to  his  chair.    In  1826  he  resigned  his 

ship  boundi  to  the  East  India  station,  where  he  official  connection  with  the  reffents,  and  wiU& 

remained  5  years.    He  afterward  passed  two  his  colleaguea  Mott,  Hoeack,  and  Francis,  aided 

years  in  rkiremcnt  near  Stirling,  where  he  by  Godman  and  Griscom,  organized  the  Rutgen 

wrote  his  descriptive  poem,  ^*  The  Links  of  college,  with  which  he  rem^ed  connected  until 

Forth,  or  n  Parting  Peep  at  the  Garw  of  Stir^  its  dissolution.   He  was  married  in  1810  to  Mm. 

ling."    He  again  visited  the  West  Indiea,  was  Toai,widowofanemiMntnMrohant.  Besidehis 
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**  Rambles  in  Switzerland,'*  he  pnbluhed  ^  Pieces  oease  of  JieA,  Qen.  Brown  in  1885  snooeeded  to 

of  Irish  History,"  an  **  Exposition  of  the  Atomic  the  office  of  commander-in-Ghief  of  the  army, 

Theory,"  which  waa  received  with  fayor  both  which  he  held  until  his  death.    He  wrote  a 

aiunMid  and  at  home,  and  an  edition  of  Brande's  '^  Treatise  on  Martial  Law  and  Courts  Martial, 

^  Chflmistry ;"  and  he  was  co-editor  for  8  years  as  practised  in  the  United  States"  (8to.,  1809). 

with  Dr.  De  Witt  of  the  New  York  ''  Medical  MAOON,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of  the 

and  Philosopliical  Jounial."     In  1812  he  was  United  States.    I.  A  W.  co.  of  N.  0.,  extoiding 

appointed  resident  physician  by  Got.  Clinton,  across  the  state  and  bordering  on  6a.  and  Teun., 

and  in  1840  by  Gov.  8ewai-d«  and  intersected  by  the  Tennessee  river ;  ares, 

MACNISH,  BoBBBT,  LL.D.,  a  British  physi-  810  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,889,  of  whom  649 

dan  and  author,  born  in  Glasgow,  Feb.  16, 1801,  were  slaves.    On  the  K  W.  is  Lron  or  Great 

died  there  in  Jan.  1887.   He  studied  his  pro-  Smoke  mountain,  and  on  the  S.  £.  border  the 

iBSBion  in  Glasgow  and  Paris.    While  young  he  Blue  Bidge.    It  has  an  elevated  surface  and 

wrote  for  several  Scottish  magazines,  and  in  productive  soil.    The  productions  in  1860  were 

1835  became  known  as  '^  The  Ifodem  Pythago-  8,687  bushels  of  wheat^  226,879  of  Indian  com, 

rean'^  to  the  readers  of  "  Blackwood,"  contrib-  and  84^710  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  20  grist 

nting  under  that  name  a  series  of  tales  and  mills,  2  saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  9  churches,  and 

sketches  which  were  extremely  popular.    His  1,860  pupils  attending  schools.    Capitd,  fVank- 

^  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness"  (1881)  was  one  of  lin.    ll.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  GkL,  drained  by  Flint 

the  first  works  in  which  that  vice  was  discussed  river  and  its  tributaries ;  area,  868  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

from  a  porely  physiologioal  point  of  view.    His  in  1869,  8,288,  of  whom  4,670  were  slaves.    It 

'^Philosophy  oi  Sleep"  not  only  attained  popu-  has  an  undulaUng  surface  and  fertile  soil.    The 

larity  in  Great  Britidn  and  America,  but  wa&  productions  in  1860  were  268,864  bushels  of 

with  the  ^*  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,"  translatea  Indian  com,  98,667  of  sweet  potatoes,  24,890 

into  French  «ad  German.    In  1883  he  publish-  lbs.  of  rice,  and  6,778  bales  of  cotton.    Ther^ 

ed  his  **  Book  of  Aphorisms,"  and  in  1886  his  were  14  gnst  milk,  9  saw  mills,  22  ohnrohes,  and 

^  Introduction  to  Phrenolooy."  860  pupils  attending  schools.    Value  of  land  in 

MACOMB,  an  K  co.  of  Mich^  bordering  on  1866,  $1,271,627.    The  south-westem  and  Mua- 

Lake  St.  Clair,  and  drained  by  Clinton  river  and  cogee  railroadpasses  through  the  county.    Capl- 

its  branches;  area,  460  sq.  m.;  nop.  in  I860,  tal,  Lanier,    m.  An  K  co.of  Ala.,  bordering  on 

16,590.    In  the  £.  tl||e  surface  is  level  and  well  Gal,  drained  by  branches  of  the  Tallapoosa  river ; 

timbmd,  and  in  the  W.  hiDy  and  broken  ;  the  area,  970  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 26,898,  of  #hom 

soil  is  deep  and  fertile,    llie  productions  in  16,696  were  slaves.    It  has  an  undulating  sur- 

1860  were  129,808  bushels  of  wheat,  107,696  fiice  and  productive  soil.    The  productions  in 

of  Indian  com,  168,146  of  oats,  and  101,084  lb&  1860  were  998,867  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  288,- 

dT  wooL    There  were  8  grist  mills,  8  saw  miUs,  880  of  sweet  potatoes,  191,140  lbs.  of  rice,  and 

6  iron  fiDondnies,  16  churoheflL  and  4,427  pupils  2,089  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  9  grist  mills^ 

attoiding  schoda.    Capital,  Mount  Clemens.  8  saw  mills,  28  churches,  and  1,842  pupils  at- 

MACOMB,  AuEXAiTDKB,  an  American  general,  tending  schools.     The  Montgomery  and  West 

bom  in  Detroit,  Ifich.,  April  8,  1782,  died  in  Point  railroad  intersects  the  counl7.    Capital, 

Waahington,  D.  C,  June  26,  1841.    He  entered  Tuskegee.    lY.  A  K  oo.  of  Tenn..  bordering 

the  U.  SL  army  in  1799  as  a  comet  of  cavalry,  on  Ky.,  drained  by  brandies  of  the  big  Barren 

waa  retained  in  the  service  after  the  partial  dis-  and  Cumberland  rivers ;  area,  260  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

banding  of  the  army  in  1802,  and  at  the  com-  in  1860,  6,948,  of  whom  766  were  slaves.    The 

Meaeement  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  surfiice  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  generally  ibrtUe. 

1812  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  en-  The  productions  in  1860  were  802,606  bushels 

gineenandacyotant-generalof  thearmy.  iind-  of  Indian  com,  44,866  Of  oats,  16,416  of  sweet 

ing  his  position  not  likely  to  bring  him  into  ao-  potatoes,  and  941,268  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There 

tive  aerviee,  he  i^  transferred  to  the  artillery,  were  17  church^,  and  700  pupils  attending 

and  in  1818,  as  colonel  of  the  8d  regiment  of  ar-  schools.    Capital,  La&yette.    Y.  A  central  oa 

tJOery ,  distinguished  himself  at  Niagara  and  Fort  of  HI.,  intersected  by  the  north  fork  of  the  San- 

Geotgei    In  Jan.  1814,  he  was  promoted  to  be  gamon  river ;  area,  649  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 

a  brigidiei^feneral  and  placed  m  command  of  8,866.    It  has  a  generally  level  surface  and  pro- 

tiiat  part  of  the  northern  frontier  bordering  on  duotive  soil.     The  productions  in  1860  were 

I^ka  Cbarni^ain.    At  Pkttsburg  on  Sept.  11,  22,226  bushels  of  wheat,  698,220  of  Indian  com, 

181^  beiDg  in  omnmand  of  about  1,600  regular  90,806  of  oats,  and  18,888  lbs.  of  wool    There 

tnopa  and  some  detachments  of  militia,  he  were  6  churches,  and  600  pupils   attending 

rBtnJTrrl  the  attack  of  a  greaUy  superior  British  schook.    The  IlUnois  central  rauroad  and  the 

ixce  vnder  Sir  Geor|^  Prevost,  which,  after  greet  westem  railroad  intersect   the  county, 

iht  da&at  of  the  British  squadron  on  Lake  passing  through  the  capital,  Decatur.    VL  A  N. 

ChaiDplain  on  the  same  day,  retreated  to  Cana-  co.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  Chariton  river  and  its  £. 

^    For  his  firmness  and  courage  on  this  occa-  fbrk  and  branches  of  Salt  river ;  area,  828  sq^ 

ttoiLbewaaoommissioned  amigor-general,and  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  8,286,  of  whom  421  were 

neaved  the  thanks  of  congress  and  a  gold  med-  slaves.    Its  surface  is  undulating  and  soil  pnh 

ai.    Be  waa  subsequentiy  retained  in  the  ser-  dnctive.    The  productions  in  1860  were  19|- 

viee  as  ctrfonel  of  en^neers,  and  after  the  do*  181  bosheb  of  wheat,  420,028  of  Indian  001% 
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79,688  of  otta»  nd  M^Wtt  Ibn  ot  wooL    There  been  made  bjthe  gorenunent^  would  he  aoemt 

were  6  grbl  milk,  6  aaw  miUa,  7  ofanvefaeey  aod  e  penMoii.    while  yet  in  the  enny,  in  1780,  be 

688  fldiool  pnpili.    Capital,  Bloomington.  was  elected,  in  his  Sith  j^ear,  a  member  of  the 

MAOOIT;  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Bibb  oo^  aenate  of  North  CardUna,  in  whichpoat  he  con- 

Ga^  aitoated  at  tibe  head  of  eteamboat  julvib^  tinned  to  aerre  through  1786.     xonng  aa  he 

tion  on  boUi  aidea  of  the  Oomnigee  iiTer,  which  waa,  he  was  employed  on  the  most  important 

is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  80  nu  8.  W.  from  committees  of  that  body.    The  great  quesUoDs 

Hilledgeville  and  190  m.  W.  x^.  W.  from  SaTan-  then  agiUted  arosefrom  the  financial  diffieol- 

nah ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,720 ;  in  1800,  abont  8,000.  ties  of  the  state,  and  the  depreciated  valne  of 

It  contama  a  great  number  of  elegant  pablic  the  cnrrency.    It  was  characteristic  of  the  man 

and  private  boildings,  among  which  are  the  that  he  adyooated  the  scheme  of  pledging  the 

eonrtnoose,  martcet  honse.  ana  8  or  Ochnrchesi  credit  of  the  state  to  redeem  her  paper  iasoes  at 

There  are  8  banks,  4  branch  banks,  an  academy,  their  then  depreciated  ratea,  maintaining  the 

and  6  or  6  newspqier  oflkes.    Macon  is  also  iqJnstice  of  allowing  a  set  of  qtecolators  to  gain 

the  seat  of  the  Georgia  academy  for  the  blind,  wnat  the  sddien  to  whom  the  paper  had  been 

ibanded  by  Uie  dtizena  of  Bibb  co.,  and  ittoor>  paid  most  lose.    But  he  held  that  the  promises 

porated  in  1862,  and  of  the  Wesleyan  female  of  the  state  mnsL  at  any  rate^  be  redeemed, 

college,  founded  in  1889,  and  having  in  1869  Dnrins  this  period  he  was  mamed  to  Miss  Han- 

10  professors,  178  stndent&847  alumni,  and  a  nah  Plummer,  and  aoon  afterward  settled  on  a 

libranr  of  1,600  Tolumea.    Kose  Hill  cemetery,  plantation  which  he  owned  on  the  bank  of  the 

near  Maoon,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  burial  Koanoke,  in  Warren  co.,  and  made  this  spot  his 

grounds  in  the  United  States.    It  is  situated  on  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.    Here  his 

2be  Oonulgee.  about  i  m.  below  the  city,  most-  main  occupation  and  enjoyment  were  in  the 

ly  on  elcTirted  ground,  the  highest  point  being  cnltiTation  of  his  farm,  in  which  he  displayed 

148  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  com*  singular  skill  and  met  with  mat  anooess.    Both 

prises  about  60  acres,    llaoon  is  on  the  line  of  in  private  and  public  he  showed  much  of  the 

the  central  Georsia  railroad,  and  is  a  terminus  stoic  in  temper,  disregarding  style  and  pleasure, 

of  the  Maoon  and  western  and  the  south-west-  studying  strict  economy,  and  holding  fast  his 

em  raOroada.    It  was  settled  in  1828.  opinions,  and  carryins  them  into  practice,  to 

MAOON,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  ar-  whatever  odium  or  unkind  ramark  they  m^ht 

rondieaement  of  its  own  name,  in  the  department  expose  him.    When  the  constitution  of  the 

of  SaAne-et-Loira  (Burgundy),  on  the  left  bank  United  States  was  first  submitted  to  the  vote  of 

of  tiie  8a6ne,  276  m.  by  railway  8.  8.  £.  from  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  he  tenly  opposed 

Fuis,  and  48  ul  K.  from  Lyons;  pop.  in  1866,  it  as  conferring  too  much  power  on  the  new 

16,000.    The  annual  value  of  the  goods  menu-  government^  as  making  it  in  effect  independent 

footured  in  the  arrondisBement  is  abont  $8,000,-  of  the  states^  and  so  of  the  people,  and  tending. 

000.    Th^  consist  chiefly  of  docks,  watches,  to  corruiition.    He  rotained  this  dislike  to  the 

machinery,  caaka,  earthenware,  copperware,  cov-  end  of  his  life,  and  in  the  times  of  '^ullificatioB^* 

en  of  WOOL  velvet,  te.    MAcon  is  the  centra  of  he  boasted  of  the  accuracy  of  his  forabodings. 

a  great  trade  in  Bumindy  wine.    The  best  sorts  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  U.  8.  honse  of 

ara  the  growths  of  Xhorins  and  Moulin  4  Vent,  representativea  in  1791,  and  continued  in  that 

which  ara  red.  and  of  PoniUy,  a  white  wine,  office  by  successive  Sections  till  1816,  and  waa 

The  commerce  in  ^ptun,  floor,  hoops,  horns,  and  the  q>eaker  of  the  honse  from  1801  till  1806, 

cattle  is  also  considerable.    Lamartine  is  a  na^  when  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  realection. 

tive  of  IfAoon.  From  the  lower  house  he  was  transferred  in 

MAOON,  KATBAmEL,  an  American  statesman,  1816  to  the  senate,  whero  he  served  till  1828, 

bora  in  Warren  oo.,  N.  0.,  in  1767,  died  at  his  being  elected  the  president  mv  tetn.  in  1826->7. 

t^tation  in  the  same  county,  June  29,  1887.  Twice  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  ho 

His  anceatora  wera  from  Virginia,  people  of  a  declined  the  postmaster-geiferalahip.    At  the 

high  reapeetability  and  mora   than  ordinary  general  election  in  1824  the  state  of  Yiiginia 

wealth.    He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  cast  for  him  her  24  electoral  votes  for  the  vioe- 

and  waa  tbera  at  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  presidencv  of  the  United  States.    In  1828  he 

ravolotkm.    In  1777  he  left  college,  and  served  resigned  his  eeat  in  the  senate,  and  iJl  the  other 

for  a  short  time  as  a  private  in  a  company  of  public  offioea  which  he  held,  as  trustee  of  the 

volunteers.    Returning  at  the  expiration  of  this  university  of  North  Oarolins.  Justice  of  the 

service  to  North  Oarolina,  he  entered  upon  the  peace, 4to.  At  that  time  he  had  beena  member 

study  of  the  law,  but  soon  enlisted  agun  as  a  of  congress  for  87  successive  yean,  a  longer 

volunteer,  and,  thoogh  di  vera  offices  were  urged  term  of  continuous  service  than  has  fiillen  to  the 

on  him,  served  aa  a  common  soldier  under  the  lot  of  any  other  legislator  in  our  country.    It 

command  of  his  brother,  OoL  John  Macon.  He  waa  then  his  nuipose  to  withdraw  flnally  fttmi 

oontinoed  in  the  army  till  the  provisional  treaty  everv  form  or  puolic  fonction.    Tet  in  1836  he 

of  peace  in  1788,  and  waa  prcaent  at  the  foil  of  presided  over  the  convention  that  was  cslled  to 

Oharleaton,  the  root  atOamden,  and  during  the  ravise  the  constitution  of  North  Oarolina,  and 

porsnit  of  ureene  across  Oarolina  by  Lord  Oom-  randered  his  last  political  aervice  to  the  ooii»-> 

wallia.    For  Iris  miUtaiy  service  he  steadily  re>  try  as  a  member  of  the  electoral  college  of 

imad  any  pay;  nor,  after  that  provision  had  that  state  in  1886.— Mr.  Maoon  waa  always  a 
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tm  and  oontiateDt  demoent    He  had  an  on-  Aries.    It  became  a  hereditary  oonnty  in  (he 

Hioited  oonfidence  in  the  eapacity  of  the  people    10th  oentory,  and  was  parduued  by  Lonia  DL 

ftr  nlf-gOTenioient    A  favorite  saying  of  his  in  the  early  part  of  the  IStih.    The  duke  of 

VM,  that  ^if  let  alone  they  would  always  do  Berry  oaine  into  possession  of  it  in  the  middle 

whi^  was  right^    He  was  therefore  what  in  of  the  14th  centory.    It  was  restored  to  the 

hter  tines  hasbeen  called  a  strict  oonstmction-  crown  in  1416;  19  years  afterward  Ghailea 

aL   He  waa  dinosed  to  hcILd  the  federal  gov-  YU.  gave  it  to  Philip  the  Good,  dnke  of  Bnr- 

onment  and  all  state  authorities  within  the  gondy;  and  it  was  finally  reunited  to  tlM  French 

Btnowestlimitsof  the  powers  granted  to  them;  crown  in  1477.    Its  capital,  MAoon,  has  been 

ndoaedto  insist  on  a  complete  reroonsibility  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since  the  6th  century. 

to tiie people  by  afirequent  return  of  all  trusts       MACOUPIN,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  111.,  drained  by 

to  them,    fie  voted  for  the  embargo,  and  for  ICaooupin,  Otter,  and  Oahokia  creeks;  area, 

die  dedaratioa  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  864  sq.  m. ;  pop..in  1866, 17,827.    It  has  a  di- 

lot  withstood  many  of  the  schemes  of  the  ad-  versified  sur&ce  and  excellent  soil.    The  pr»- 

Dufiistratioa  for  carrying  it  on«    He  held  that  duotions  in  1860  were  77,092  bushds  of  whesL 

Uie  war  abould  be  defensiTe  only,  and  so  re-  1,698,829  of  Indian  com,  267,101  of  oate^  and 

ted  to  enlarge  the  naval  force  beyond  what  82,861  lbs.  of  wool    There  were  20  grist  mills^ 

was  needed  to  guard  the  coasts,  voted  against  10  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  20churches,  and  2,008 

a  iTstem  of  fortificationa,  against  privateering,  pupils  attending  schools.     The  Terre  Haute, 

tt.   He  also  voted  against  all  schemes  of  inter-  Alton,  and  St  Louis,  and  the  8t  Louis,  Alton, 

oil  improvement  to  be  undertaken  by  congress,  and  Chicago  railroads  intersect  the  county,  the 

q»b  m  1796  against  a  grant  to  the  count  De  latter  passing  through  the  capital,  Carlinville. 

Gnan^and  in  1824  against  a  grant  of  kndsto       KAOPHERSON,  Jamm,  a  Scottish  author, 

G«o.  LiAiyette  for  revolutionary  serviceSb    In  bom  in  Ruthven,  Inwemess-ehire,  in  1788,  died 

the  convention  of  North  Carolina  he  spoke  at  his  seat  of  Belleville,  Feb.  17,  1796.     He 

^piast  ^ving  to  free  ne^tMS the  right  to  vote;  completed  his  education  at  the  univerait^  of 

igainat  a  land  qualification  of  voters;  against  Aberdeen,  and  probabiy  afterward  studied  for 

tbe  state   engaging  in  any  works  of  inter-  themimstry,  although  it  is  not  certainly  known 

aalunsovement;  against  dl  religious  tests  as  that  he  ever  took  orders.    At  the  university 

a  eonmtaon  of  holcUng  office ;  in  £avor  of  an-  he  gave  evidences  of  a  connderable  taste  fw 

anal  instead  of  bienniu  sessions  of  the  general  poeSy,  and  in  his  20Ui  year  ventured  upon  the 

ammbly ;  and  in  fiivorof  voting  viva  voce  at  all  publication  of  a  poem  in  6  cantos  entitled  the 

etoioQa.    As  a  speaker,  while  he  was  in  no  *^  Highlander,"   which   excited  no   attention. 

WM  an  orator,  few  were  reaUy  more  effective.  Subsequently,  while  a  private  tutor  in  the 

His  longest  speeches  occupied  hardly  more  than  family  of  Mr.  Graham  of  Balgowan,  he  was 

.half  an  hour.     Few  men  in  congress  were  encoonued  by  Home,  the  anthot  of  "Doug- 

^ftcaed  to   with  more   respectM  attention,  las,*^  and  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  to  whom  he  had 

Tvo  santeocea  were  enough  to  express  his  shown  the  work,  to  publish  a  small  volume  en* 

^mkM  for  an  election  to  the  chair  of  Uie  house  titled  "^  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetrv  collect- 

af  representatives,  and  seven  words  to  announce  ed  in  the  H^hlands  of  Scotland,'*  and  purport- 

ta  hif  oooatitoents  that  war  had  been  dedared  ing  to  be  a  translation  of  genuine  remains  of 

«gainat  Great  Briton.    It  is  hardly  to  be  won-  ancient  Odtic  poetry.    The  enthusiasm  and  de* 

teed  at  that  a  diwaoter  so  self-reliant,  and  light  with  which  these  '^Fragments''  were  re>  ^ 

vidi  so  many  salient  points,  should  have  re-  cmved  were  universal;  men  <^  letters,  like  Dr. 

tmad  the  pnUic  confidence  so  long;  that  Mr.  Bhdr,  Hume,  and  Dr.  Robertson,  expressed  the 

Menon  called  him  *'  the  kst  of  the  Romans ;"  highest  opinion  of  their  value  ;  and  a  subscrip- 

aad  that  Kr.  Bandolph  pronounced  him  'Hbe  tion  was  immediately  raised  to  enable  tiie  an- 

vittit  man  he  ever  knew.''     He  died  after  thor  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  highlands 

QBlja  few  hoon'  illness,  but  had  already  given  and  secure  such  remaining  i^ecimens  of  Celtic 

^indions  to  a  neighbor  to  make  for  him  a  poetry  as,  it  was  intimated,  mi^tyet  be  recov- 

el  coOn,  to  be  paid  for  before  his  interment^  ered.    ICacpherson  accordm^y  ma^  an  exten- 

adeeted  for  the  phoe  of  bis  burial  a  barren  sive  tour  through  the  mainland  and  islands  in> 

fi^  where  tlie  plough  could  never  come^  and  habited  by  the  Graelic  race,  and  published  in 

ouaradthemottobemarkedonly  by  apileof  1762,  as  the  first  result  of  his  exploralaonsi 

looae  stonea  from  the  field.    Mr.  Macon  was  a  '^Fingal,  an  ancient  Epic  Poem  in  6  Books; 

itodant  of  few  books  beside  the  Bible,  and  was  together  with  several  other  Poems  composed  by 

a  Bsmber  of  the  Baptist  church.    A  sketch  of  Ossian,  the  son  of  Ungal,  translated  from  the 

^  h6^  by  Edward  K  Cotton,  waa  published  at  Gaelic"  (4to.),  which  was  succeeded  in  the  fd- 

Baitimon  in  1840.  lowing  year  bv  ^'Temora,  in  8  Books,  with 

XlCOKKAIS,  an  andent  territory  in  Bur-  other  Poems  by  Cssian."    The  reception  of 

pAdf,  DOW  oonmriaed  in  the  department  of  the  first  of  these  works  was  flattoing  in  the 

w»-et>LoireL    It  was  inhabited  by  the  .£dui,  extreme,  and  not  only  was  it  read  with  avidi^ 

oaqiiered  by  Jnlius  Caasar,  and  in  the  6th  cen-  in  Great  Britain,  but  speedily  translated  into 

(■7  by  the  Bnigundiana.    Afterward  it  waa  the  principal  European  languages,  the  anUuMr 

luted  to  the  em^re  of  Charlemagne,  and  at  being  alluaed  to  in  each  instance  in  terms  thjMk| 

titt  end  cT  the  9th  oentaiy  to  the  kingdom  of  as  he  has.himaelf  expressed  i^  ^n^f^  fliMter 
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the  Tonitj  of  one  food  of  fame.**    lIHUi  the  lish  literarj  hittory,  as  well  on  aooonnt  of  the 

elation  of  "  Temora,"  howerer,  a  change  eminence  of  thcee  who  participated  in  it,  aa 

to  take  place  in  pnblic  opinion,  and  grad-  of  the  activitj  and  bitterness  with  which  it  was 

nallj  a  party,  small  at  nrst,  hut  soon  ibrmidable  waged.    Yanons  shades  of  opinion,  from  ntter 

in  numbers  and  influence,  spruuff  up.  which  did  disbelief  in  the  Ossianio  poems  to  enthuriastio 

not  hesitate  to  question  tbe  antnentidtj  of  the  adoption  of  every  word  they  contained,  charac- 

alleged  translations.     Macpherson,  elated  br  terized  the  ailments  of  the  controTersialistSt 

Srosperity  and  fiime,  affected  to  treat   such  the  two  extremes   being  represented  by  Dr, 
oubts  with  contempt,  and  assumed  a  bearing  Johnson,  Halcolm  Laing,  and  a  few  others  on  the 
so  arrogant  that  Hume,  who  in  1760  had  spoken  one  side,  and  b^  Drs.  Blair  and  Gregory,  Lord 
of  him  as  "  a  modest,  senuUe  young  man,'^  de-  Eames,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  l£r.  Alexander 
clared  8  years  later  that  he  ^  bad  scarce  ever  Macdonald  on  the  other.    Others  again,  like  Dr. 
known  a  man  more  perverse  and  unamiable.*'  Graham  of  Aberfoyle,  believed  tbat  the  poems 
In  1764  he  received  the  appointment  of  secre-  were  to  a  certain  extent  authentic,  tne  ro- 
tary to  Gov.  Johnstone  of  Pensacola ;  but  after  mainder  being  interpolations ;  while  a  fourth 
pending  a  short  time  in  that  colony  and  viat-  parfy,  including  David  Hume  and  Dr.  Smith 
ing  other  parte  of  North  America,  he  returned  of  Campbelltown,  entertained  strong  doubts 
in  1766  to  England,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  of  their  authenticity,  but  hesitated  to  declare 
London.    In  1771  he  produced  a  work  entitled  them  entirely  spurious.    During  the  progress 
'*  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Brit-  of  the  controversy,  which  commenced  in  1768 
ain"  (4to.),  composed,  as  he  said,  merely  for  and  substantially  terminatecl  early  in  the  present 
private  amusement,  but  which  was  attacked  century,  Maopherson  maintained  an  obsUnate 
from  many  quarters  with  a  severity  little  cal-  silence,  making  no  effort  to  rebut  the  charge 
culated  to  improve  the  Author's  irritable  temper,  of  literary  forgery  brought  agdnst  him.  refusing 
Shortly  afterward  he  still  further  endangered  to  afford  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  his  trans- 
his  literary  reputation  by  a  prose  translation  of  lations,  and  affecting  only  iodignatioi^  that  his 
the  niad  (1778),  which  was  almost  universally  veracity  should  be  called  in  question.    When 
oondenmed  as  beneath  criticism.    So  greatly  urged  by  the  highland  society  of  London  (which, 
was  his  prestige  shaken  by  this  publication,  after  a  carefiil  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject, 
that  Dr.  ifohnson,  in  reply  to  an  abusive  letter  had  reported  that  no  single  poem,  **  the  same  in 
from  Maepherson  on  tbe  subject  of  the  authen-  title  and  tenor  with  the  poems  published,** 
ticity  of  tne  Oasianic  poems,  humiliated  his  ad-  could  be  discovered  in  all  Scotland)  to  publish 
versary.  by  telling  him  :  "  Your  abilities  since  the  originals  of  his  Ossianic  poems,  he  promised 
your  Homer  are  not  so  formidable.'^    In  1776  to  emplov  his  lebnre  time  in  arranging  and 
he  produced  his  "  History  of  Great  Britain  from  printing  them.    At  the  time  of  his  deaSi,  never- 
the  Restoration  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  theless,  which  occurred  88  yean  subsequent  to 
of  Hanover''  (2  vols.  4to.),  written  in  the  tory  tlie  appearance  of  ^^Temora,"  they  were  not* 
interest  to  detract  from  the  integrity  and  patri-  ready  for  the  press,  and  only  in  1806  were  given 
otism  of  the  men  who  had  brought  about  the  to  the  world  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.    But  as  the 
revolution  of  1688,  for  the  copyright  of  which  manuscripts  were  all  in  the  handwriting  of 
he  received  £8,000 ;  and  about  the  same  time  Maepherson  or  of  his  amanuenses,  tbe  proof  of 
he  employed  hb  pen  in  the  service  of  the  gov-  their  authenticity  was  Justlv  believed  to  have 
amment,  producing  the  ^*  Rights  of  Great  Brit-  been  in  no  degree  advanced ;  and  it  has  been 
ain  asserted  against  the  Cliums  of  the  Colonies"  suggested,  and  pretty  generally  believed,  that 
(1776),  and  "  A  Short  Histoiy  of  the  Opporttion  whatever  may  have  been  the  source  fW>m  which 
during  the  Last  Session  of  Parliament'  (I779X  the  English  versions  of  Ossian  were  derived,  the 
both  dT  which  want  through  several  editions,  the  so  called  "originals"  were  translated  fh>m  them 
latter  work  beinff  generally  attributed  to  Gibbon,  into  Uaolio  by  Maepherson  himself  or  by  other 
In  reward  for  his  services  he  was  appointed  persons  in  his  employ ;  hence  the  delay  in 
agent  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  was  returned  their  publication.     It  was  tbe  opixdon  of  Sir 
a  member  of  parliament  for  Oamelford,  which  James  Mackintoi^  that  Maepherson  originally 
he  represented  for  upward  of  10  years.    His  had  no  serious  intention  of  maintaining  the 
legislative  career  was  not  remarkable,  and  he  authenticity  of  the  Oasianic  poems,  but  in- 
never  attempted  to  address  the  house.    Com-  tended  at  some  time  to  claim  them  as  his  own. 
polled  by  failing  health  to  withdraw  from  pub-  "If  he  had  such  a  design,"  says  Sir  Jamea^ 
no  life,  he  built  a  handsome  seat  at  Belleville  in  "  considerable  obstacles  to  its  execution  arocK> 
hia  native  Invemess-sliire,  whither  he  retired  around  him.    He  was  loaded  with  so  much 
a  few  yean  before  his  death.    His  remaining  praise  that  he  seemed  bound  in  honor  to  his 
works  relate  principally  to  Indian  afiairs.    At  admirera  not  to  desert  them.    The  support  of 
bis  own  requ^  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  his  own  country  appeared  to  render  adnerenoo 
abbey,  the  expense  of  erecting  his  monument  to  those  poems,  woich  Scotland  inoonsideratelx 
being  defrayed  bv  himself.— The  controversy  sanctioned,  a  sort  of  nationid  obligation.    ^- 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  alleged  trans-  asperated,  on  the  other  hand,  by  tha  perhaps 
lations  from  the  poems  of  Ossian,  though  of  unduly  vehement  and  sometimes  verr  coarse  st- 
comparatively  little  interest  to  the  present  gen-  tacks  made  upon  him,  he  was  unwilling  to  aor* 
eration,  waa  one  of  the  moat  important  in  £ng-  render  to  anon  opponents.    Ha  involved  ldin> 
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self  At  hut  80  deeply  as  to  leare  him  no  decent  years  of  age  at  Rngby  school,  where  he  attained 

retreat.*     The  poems  themsdves,  which,  not-  considerable  reputation  as  a  classical  sdiolar. 

withstandmg  their  fiilse  imagery,  the*  perpetual  About  1810  the  elder  Maoready  became  so  se- 

recarrenoe  of  the  same  ideas,  the  verbiage  and  rioualy  embarrassed  in  his  pecunmry  affairs,  that 

bombast  with  which  they  abound,  contain  pas-  his  son,  who  was  preparing  to  proceed  to  Oxford, 

sages  oonceiTed  with  true  feeling  and  power,  was  induced  to  resign  all  idea  of  completing  his 

hmve.  fallen  into  almost  total  neglect;  and  the  education,  and  as  a  means  of  support  to  go  upon 

present  generation  of  readers,  Judging  of  them  the  stage.    He  made  his  d^but  at  the  Birmmg- 

by  their  intrinsic  valne,  are  led  to  wonder  that  ham  theatre  in  June  of  that  year  as  Romeo,  and 

they  should  hare  formed  the  subject  of  any  by  industry  and  careful  stuay  soon  acquired  a 

wencfOB  oontroyeray.  respectable  position  upon  the  provincial  boards. 

ILAGRAUCHENIA  (Owen),  a  genus  of  fossil  Gradually  rising  in  his  profession,  he  made  his 

herbivorous  animals,  forming  one  of  the  con-  first  appearance  before  a  London  audience  at 

nectiDg  links  between  the  palsQotherium  and  GoventGarden  theatre,  Sept.  16, 1816,  as  Orestes 

other  extinct  pachyderms  of  we  Paxis  basin  and  in  PhOlips's  tragedy  oi  the  **  Distressed  Mother,'' 

the  camel  &mily,  especially  its  American  rep-  and  was  pronounced  by  Hazlitt  '*  by  far  tiie 

resentatives.  Thisgennswasestablishedinl888  best  actor  that  had  come  out  in  his  remem- 

by  Pjrot  Owen  on  some  vertebrsd  and  bones  of  branoe,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Eean.*^  From 

extremities  obtained  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  in  that  time  forward  he  continued,  notwithstand- 

Patagonia,  from  an  isregular  bed  of  pale  reddish  ing  the  presence  of  such  great  actors  as  Eemble 

earUi  and  sand,  evidently  of  subaqueous  origin,  and  Eean  upon  the  stage,  to  rise  steadily  in  the 

overlying  the  porphyritic  gravel  at  St.  Julian,  pubtic  estimation,  until  he  Wlis  generally  recog- 

m  lat^  49**  14'  S. ;  the  gravel  bed  itself  was  over  nized  as  the  first  of  English  tra^ians.  Among 

the  pmmioeoos  strata, and  argillaceous  beds  of  his  most  successful  personations  adde  from  the 

the  upper  tertiary  formation.    The  bones  were  Shakespearian   plavs   were   Yirginius,    Caius 

foond  in  a  deep  fhrrow  in  the  upper  tertiary  Gracchus,  and  William  Tell  in  Enowles's  dra- 

ffled  with  the  earthy  deposit,  evidently  but  re-  mas,   Melantius  in  the  '*  Bridal,"  Rob  Roy, 

oently  elevated  above  the  sea ;  indicating  that  Gambia,  Werner,  Pierre,  Richelieu,  Ac.    As  a 

this  animal  lived  after  the  gravel' was  spread  delineator  of  Shakespeare^s  heroes  he  has  at- 

over  this  plun,  and  long  after  the  existence  of  tempted  a  wide  range  of  characters,  but  has 

recent  shells,  which,  according  to  Darwin,  are  been  most  successful  in  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othel- 

among  the  most  common  now  living  on  the  lo,  Coriolanus,  and  Leontes.    In  1826  he  made 

cottsL     The  Jf.  Patachoniea  (Owen)  was  as  a  successful  tour  through  the  United  States, 

large  as  the  present  hippopotamus  and  rhino-  and  in  1828  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  receiv- 

eeroa.    The  cervical  vertebrfls  were  very  much  ed  with  greater  favor  than  had  been  accorded 

.  like  those  of  the  llama,  forming  a  long  and  slen-  to  Eean  or  Eemble,  and  by  some  French  crit- 

der  neck,  bearing  probably  a  comparatively  ics  was  pronounced  second  only  to  Talma.    In 

small  head  without  a  proboscis ;  as  in  the  11a-  1887  he  undertook  the  management  of  Oovent 

ma,  these  have  no  canal  for  the  vertebral  artery  Garden  theatre,  but  retired  at  the  end  of  the 

m  their  transverse  processes,  this  vessel  passing  second  season,  and  for  two  seasons  commeno- 

for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course  in  the  spinal  ing  with  1842  he  had  charge  of  Drury  Lane, 

cdoal  itself;  their  form  is  also  elongated,  with  As  a  manager  he  did  much  to  elevate  the  stand- 

a  sli^t  anterior  convexity  and  posterior  con-  ard  of  dramatic  representations,  and  to  relieve  ' 

cavitf  on  their  articulating  surfaces,  indicating  a  the  theatre  of  the  reputation  for  immorality  and 

km  freedom  of  motion  in  the  neck.    The  lum-  profligacy  with  whicn  in  the  opinion  of  many  it 

bar  vertebrs,  though  7  in  number  as  in  the  llama,  was  identified.    The  performances  were  artis- 

in  their  form  and  the  structure  of  their  artic-  tic  and  appropriate,  and  in  matters  of  costume, 

nlating  surfaces  resemble  those  of  pachyderms,  scenery,  and  the  various  accessories,  in  advance 

sad  indicate  a  slight  concavity  in  the  region  of  of  those  familiar  to  English  theatres.    The  en- 

tbe  Imok    The  union  of  the  radius  to  the  ulna,  terprise  nevertheless  was  pecuniarily  unsuccess- 

tad  of  the  fibula  to  the  tibia,  approximates  it  ful  in  both  instances ;  and  in  retiring  from  the 

to  the  ruminants;  but  the  feet  resemble  those  management  of  Drury  Lane,  Mr.  Macready  stat- 

of  pachyderms  (ifke  the  tapir)  in  having  sepa-  ed  that  his  actual  loss  during  hiB  connection  with 

rated  metacarpals,  and  8  almost  equal  fingers  that  theatre  amounted  to  £8,000.    In  1848-^4 

terminating  each  in  a  sniaU  rounded  hoof.    Ac-  he  again  played  a  series  of  engagements  in  the 

eording  to  Pictet,  the  molar  teeth  resemble  United  States,  which  he  revisited  for  the  last 

those  of  the  palieotherium,  the  last  lower  one  time  in  1848,  previous  to  taking  his  farewell  of 

having  no  8d  lobe,  and  the  premolars  bein^  more  the  stage.  In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding 

ample.    For  details  see  Owen^s  description  of  of  some  years*  existence  between  Mr.  Edwin 

the  fiMsO  mammals  in  the  "  Zoology  of  tne  Yoy-  Forrest  and  himself^  the  friends  of  the  former 

age  of  the  Bea^e**  (1840).  actor  threatened  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 

MACREADi,  William  Chablxs,  an  English  Mr.  Macready  in  New  York.    He  nevertheless 

letor,  bom  in  London,  March  8,  1798.    His  played  for  a  number  of  nights  at  the  Astor 

Uthtr^  the  lessee  and  mana^  of  several  pro-  rlace  opera  house  in  that  city  in  Oct.  1848 ;  but 

rincul  theatres,  having  designed  him  for  one  upon  commencing  a  farewell  engagement  there 

cf  the  leaned  professions,  he  was  placed  at  10  in  the  succeeding  May  he  was  menaced  by  se- 
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rioiifl  opposition.    On  IConday,  Maj  T|  when  he  him  in  favor  of  the  pretender  Elagabalns.    He 

appearea  as  Macbeth,  snch  was  the  contoion  marched  aj^nst  the  latter,  was  defeated  at  An- 

preTailing  in  all  parts  of  the  honse  that  the  tioch,  fled  «n  disguise  to  Chalcedon,  was  qnickly 

manager  was  obliged  to  order  the  onrtiun  to  foil  betrajed,  and  was  pat  to  death  in  Cappadocia. 

before  the  termination  of  tlie  performance.  Mr.  MACROBIUS,  Ambbosius  Aubbuub  Thko- 

Macready  was  thereupon  inclined  to  resign  his  dosius,  a  Latin  author,  who  lived  in  the  early 

engagement;  but  upon  the  publication  m  the  part  of  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

newspapers  of  a  card  signed  by  many  oitLsens,  The  place  of  his  natiTity  is  unknown,  bat  Ihe 

requestmg  him  to  remain,  and  promising  to  pro-  Hellenisms  penrading  his  style  indicate  that  he 

tect  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  wasaGreeL    He  wrote  on  history,  mythology, 

dati^  he  consented  to  reappear  on  the  follow-  criticism,  physics,  and  metaphysics.    One<tf  the 

ing  Tnursday.    On  that  evening,  owing  to  the  principal  editions  of  Maorobius  is  that  of  Grono- 


Erecautions  taken  to  preserve  order  in   the    vius  (L^P^den,  1670). 
ouse,  he  succeeded  in  performing  his  part       MACTTEIRE,  Holulnd  Ndcmons,  D  J).,  an 


Macbeth,  and  at  the  end  of  the  plav  was  called  American  clergyman,  bom  in  Barnwell  district, 
out  by  the  audience,  whom  he  thanked  for  their  8.  0.,  July  28,  1824.  He  was  graduated  at 
protection  and  support  Outside  of  the  theatre  Randolph  Macon  college,  Ya.,  in  1844,  and  was 
the  friends  of  Forrest,  after  vainly  endeavoring  then  appointed  professor  of  ancient  languages 
to  effect  an  entrance,  commenced  an  attack  upon  and  mathematics  in  that  institution,  j^ter  a 
the  building  with  stones  and  otiier  missiles.  The  year  he  entered  the  Yirgima  conference  of  the 
police  being  unable  to  restrain  the  mob,  which  Methodist  Episcopal  church  Bouth,  and  wassta- 
was  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  violence,  tioned  at  Williamsburg,  Ya.,  whence  he  was 
and  the  rMdiog  of  the  riot  act  by  order  of  the  transferred  in  1866  to  Mobile,  Ala.  He  preached 
mayor  proving  ineffectual,  the  military  were  in  New  Orleans  for  two  years  (184^'61),  at  the 
called  out,  and  after  several  voDeys  of  mus-  expiration  of  which  time  he  was  called  to  the 
ketry,  by  which  22  persons  were  killed  and  editorial  chair  of  the  New  Orleans  ^  Christian 
86  wounded,  the  riot  was  mielled.  Thouffh  as-  Advocate."  In  1858  he  was  elected  by  the  gen- 
snred  of  ample  protection,  Mr.  Macready  deter*  eral  conference  editor  of  the  central  paper  of 
mined  to  make  no  ftirtber  attempt  to  act  in  New  the  Methodist  church  Bouth,  the  *'  Christian 
York,  and  soon  after  left  the  conntey.  In  1850-  Advocate,"  at  Nashville.  He  is  the  author  of 
*51  he  performed  a  series  of  farewell  engage-  a  prize  essav  on  the  '^  Duties  of  Christian  Mas- 
ments  in  England,  and  on  Feb.  26, 1851,  took  a  ters,"  which  was  published  by  the  southern 
formal  leave  of  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  thea-  Baptist  publication  board,  and  which  he  snbse- 
tre.  On  March  1  a  complimentary  dinner  was  quently  revised  and  enlarged  for  the  Methodist 
ffiven  to  him  in  London^  which  was  attended  publishing  bouse.  He  received  the  degree  of 
by  many  men  eminent  in  literature  and  art,  and  D.D.  in  1858  from  the  Wesley  an  university,  AU^ 
at  which  the  chairman.  Sir  £.  Bnlwer  Lytton,  and  from  Emory  college,  Ga.,  ^e  same  year, 
pronounced  a  high  euloginm  upon  Mr.  Macread  v  MAC  YICK  AR,  John,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
as  an  actor,  a  manager,  and  a  man.  His  rank  syman  and  author,  bom  in  New  York  in  1787. 
as  an  actor  is  due  principally  to  intelligent  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  N.  Y., 
study,  his  genius  being  the  reverse  of  impulsive,  in  1804,  and  after  spending  some  time  in  Cam* 
and  his  imagination  not  of  that  plastic  nature  bridge,  England,  was  ordained  a  clergyman  of 
which  can  instantly  seixe  and  embody  impres-  the  JProtestant  Episcopal  church,  and  in  1811 
dons.  Many  excellent  plays  of  Bui  ver,  Tal-  was  settled  over  a  parish  in  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y'. 
fourd,  Knowles,  Browning,  Marston,  White,  In  1817  he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral 
Taylor,  and  others,  were  brought  out  under  his  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  belles-lettres  in  Co- 
auspices;  and  his  exertions  to  elevate  bis  art  and  lumbia  college,  which  position  he  still  (1860) 
to  depress  whatever  vicious  tendencies  may  be  holds.  He  is  the  author  of  ^^  A  Domestic  Nar- 
connected  with  it  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  rative  of  the  Life  of  Samuel  Bard''  (1822); 
MACRINUS,  Roman  emperor  from  April,  ''Outlines  of  Political  Economy ''(1826); ''Early 
A.  D.  217,  to  June,  218,  bom  in  Cnsai-ea,  Man-  Years"  (1834),  a  memoir  of  Bishop  Hobart ; 
ritania,  in  164.  Of  the  humblest  parentage,  he  "The  Professional  Years  of  Bishop  Hobart*' 
was  admitted  into  the  employment  of  Plau-  (1836);  and  of  numerous  essays,  addresses,  and 
tianus,  the  favorite  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  occasional  publicationsw 

received  successive  appointments  in  the  impe-        MACWBORTER,    Alxxakpkb,    DJ).,    an. 

rial  household,  until  ne  became  prefect  of  the  American  Presbyterian   clergyman,   bom    in 

praetorians  under  Caracalla.    On  the  death  of  New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  July  16,  1784,  died  in 

the  latter,  whose  assassination  he  plotted,  he  Newark,  N.  J.,  Julv  20, 1807.    In  1766  he  en* 

was  proclaimed  emperor,  gaining  the  favor  of  tared  the  Junior  class  in  the  college  of  New 

the  pnetorians  by  a  liberal  donative  and  of  the  Jersey,  then  at  Newark,  but  removed  the  next 

senate  by  repealing  some  obnoxious  taxes.    He  year  to  Princeton.     He  began  the  study  of 

immediatelv   marched  against  the   Parthians  theology  immediately  after  graduating,  was  li- 

under  Artabann^  and  was  signally  defeated  by  censed  to  preach  by  tbe  presbytery  of  New 

them  near  Nisibis.    His  enforcement  of  disci-  Brunswick  in  1768,  and  in  tbe  following  year 

pline  caused  disaffection  among  his  troops,  a  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Newark^ 

portion  of  whom  renounced  their  allegiance  to  which  office  he  retained  with  some  interrQ|>- 
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MTsMilarr.    In  1764  he  BoChcf tlMMoeoeeapiedby Ihei^eDdi.  Tbe 

sppvatMi  by  Ae  qraod  of  New  York  end  N.  ooest  ci  Medegeaoer  end  Mmie  perts  of  the 

P*n1erfi4phm  l»  e  Binon  u  North  Geroliney  S.  £.  ooest  era  Imj  end  preeipitone;  bet  gen- 

hie  ftande  were  Mtflad,  end  where  he  enBj  the  shore  ie  e  low  puun,  TeiTuig  in  width 

^" yeflscf  hiiyoodi;  heremeined  inknd  from  10  to  100  nx,  the  breedth  being 

jter^  end  efter  Tiaiting  Boeton  graelest  on  the  W.  side.    B^ond  this  plein  the 

e»  Neiivk  in  IT661.    In  1775  he  wee  conntrj  risee  gndoeDy,  till  in  the  interior  the 

ifipainOBd  by  eengnB  to  Tiat  the  western  eoQnr  teble4ends  reftch  en  ekevelian  of  6,000  feet  ebore 

Zict  a£  Sorth  Garafian  to  penmeile  the  oamer-  the  see.     There  ere  seyeral  greet  »nftwnt«« 

vs  Bovaiiele  tfave  to  adopt  the  netriot  csnaa.  rengea  ranning  from  N.  to  Si,  Uie  higfaeat  peek 

S^etr  Che  eLoee  ef  1776  he  hestenen  to  the  annj  of  which,  Ankeretrs^  is  oompated  to  be  11^000 

*"T'1f^'  ea  Ihe  pHUsjlTenie  shore,  opposite  fret  ebore  the  see.    Tbe  iaiand  eboonds  in 

r.-ooia,  to  eenaolt  eooeeming  the  proteetioB  rirers,  some  of  which  ere  between  100  end  900 

If  Smw  I^amfy  9ad  ww  present  et  the  eoondl  m.  in  length.    Tbe  lergeat  ere  the  Ikiope»  Men- 

^  wiK^  whieh  ednaad  thepemegeof  theDehi-  sistn»  Metetenene,   Mengoro,  Sembsho.  end 

y»i»npd  the  aqrprise  of  the  HwwianiT     At  the  Betsibooke,  most  of  which  ^adierge  on  the  W. 

«iaataBBkiaefG«n.KBOKin  iTTSheeeoeptedthe  comL    The  Sembeho  end  Betsibooke  ere  eeid 

'nsnlemBy  ef  hii  srtillery  brjg^de,  end  enjoyed  to  be  neTigebk  for  boeta  150  m.  from  the  see. 

I  w^  WsdimgtoQ  during  the  The  moatbe  of  most  of  the  rirers,  howerer.  ere 

he^eUthieolBce.  Inl779he  obstnieted  hy  eend  hers,  end  tl^  ere  little 

aaid  the  pieeldenoj  of  need  for  neTigation.    Along  the  K  coest  is  e 

Mer Hfiibnrg  coi,  N.  C. ;  eeriea  of  extenslTe  lekei^  which  et  intflfTals 

bem^  eeptoied  bj  ConiwelliSy  he  commniucate  with  the  aes.    Some  of  these  ere 

fiifnituie^  end,  foeiing  fnr-  100  m.  in  length.    The  principel  ere  SeriTiekSi 

Bcafled  end  reinsteHed  ei  Lnenie,  Imengora,  end  Itesj.    firings  ere  nn- 

fie  1788  he  was  promipeBt  in  settling  meroos  in  the  interior  of  the  idend,  end  menj 

BOB  ef  frith  ana  foranng  the  eonati-  of  themeremedidneL    There  ere  warm  apriq^ 

efaha  f^wa^terieadnrcb  of  the  United  end  aelt  vpnoa^  of  which  howerer,  from  aoper- 

Dr.  ICeWhotter/Wae  for  85  jcen  e  etitiooa  pr^nmoes^  no  nse  is  mede. — Thedimete 

of  tbeesflegeof  New  Jeney;  endefter  of  Madegescar  is  ezeeedinf^T  direraified,  both 

ainy  ef  the  eoliege  baildingii  in  1802,  the  in  legard  to  tenoperatare  end  to  sshibritj.    In 

o&ef  fimdi  for  anew  efifioe  was  diiellf  the  low  lands  end  on  the  ooest  the  beet  is  in- 

tae  to  h»  initiiB<a  end  pereonal  eoBdtatioaein  tense;  hot  in  the  devated  interior  the  mercory 

v.fw'  FMBfaMif     In  1800  he  pnblMifd  a  een-  seldom  rises  ebore  85%  end  00  the  monntein 

dseerSiiBgthe  ffitlfiiifrnt  end  pn^  fMiiimitp  100  js  eomethnes  fornifdx     The 


of  ttetonmof  Newark,aadin  1808aool-  lepon  with  few  ezcOTtions  is  extreme^  nn- 

inS  Toiaw  9v€l  healthj,  end  aflbets  with  qoal  injorj  thenatiTes 

MADAGJISCAR,  the  largeal  and  most  im-  of  the  mterior  ee  wdl  ee  ^iropeena.    The  rank 

f  the  Africsa  irienda^  flitaated  in  the  himrience  of  the  Tegetetion  end  the  ebondsnce 

msa,  between  hii.  IS^  end  85^  40^  8.  of  etagnnnt  water  prodnee  a  mi«ma,  enosare 

4no^  and  50^  ar  £,  separated  from  to  which  caaaea  a  deadly  fcTer.    ThehJ^doda 

b5  the  MiwaWnue  rfiemwel,  whidi  is  in  ef  the  interior  are  exempt  from  tlus  seom^ 

psrtaboat  too  Bk  broad ;  laagth  and  are^remaikably  heehhy.    Of  the  geoloo' 

from  Cepa  Amber  in  the  N.  to  of  the  islead  few  deteils  are  known.    The  h& 

Mary's  na  the  S^  687  aa.;  aieinge  between  the  S.  coest  end  the  interior  seem  to 

ii>ai^graatBstbBcaddi(in  theeeatee)  eoneiat  of  taimaij  rodgs;  gneaa^  gramteiy  soai 

mu;  area  eatiBBBfeed  at  340^000  aq.m.;  qnartz  ere  foond,  end  elao  beaalt  and  large  beds 

^'A.  ehoaa  SyOOQ^OOQi    The  aesee  Kada^Mcar  of  day.    In  other  parts  alato  end  fimestone  have 

the  nettree  having  been  seen.    KxiwIVwit  iron  eboands  in  the  i^> 

tibe  wlnle  iabnd.  terior,  where  one  of  the  deratione  is  called  1^ 

dient  harbons  a  name^aigidiying  ''iroo  moantdn.**     Cod  « 

boy  or  British  foond  in  the  noraiem  parts^  and  copper  soai 

the  N.E.  sad  of  the  inland,  and  Fort  other  metab  are  eeid  to  exist,  hot  of  this  nothi^ 

bay,  and  St.  Laee  bay,  OB  the  is  known  with  certainty.    A  great  part  of  tta 

~~ViaieFDiateere,how-  Idend  is  corered  with  dense  forests^  eboondiBi^ 

frefaaalad  ports  on  the  Ceoest,  with  Tdaable  timber  smtobte  for  ahap  bdMiag^ 

only  open  reeiiftrads  pioleclud  carpentiy, and  cabinet  work.    Amosigthe 

b^  eeal  reafet    On  the  W.  eoast  are  ebony  end  a  nedes  of  mehogany. 

9  bey.  Tofia  bay,  Boiana»  botany  of  the  iaiand  is  exoeedingfy  ridi,  and 


SL  Aqgaatine'a  Bar  toitisthe  ^^treTelleHiB  tree,''aoceIkd  bo* 

reqaantcd.  Cloea  caaee  at  aD  aeaeona  its  tnmk,  whoi  an  indsion 

v^  y.  Aeaaeef  ¥sdBaiai  snia<inialaaaaa  is  made,  yidds  a  cool,  aweet,  end  wholeeome 

rhadb  ere  St.  Mary\  91  m.  beverage.    Ita  wood  is  elao  nsed  in  thecon- 

the  EL  coeat  aad  Nosaib^  atraetion  of  dwdlinga^  end  for  many  domestie 

en  the  N.  W.  eeaet.  parpoesaL    Other  Tdnable  trees  are  the  isfina' 
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l%thefotibe,tb6tUflO,thebaobAlHirhiohaboand8  are  into  blaok  and  oliTie.  The  olive  race  is  die- 
on  the  W.  coast;  the  ampaly,  whose  hard  leaf  tingaished  by  a  light,  exquisitely  formed  person, 
is  naed  to  polish  wooden  ware;  the  avoha,  from  fair  complexion,  and  straight  or  cnrling  h^: 
which  coarse  p^>er  is  made ;  the  tapia  edulia,  while  the  black  race  is  of  more  robust  form,  and 
on  which  a  natlTe  silkworm  is  extensively  has  woolly  hair.  Beeide  these  two  great  ethno- 
reared;  the  tamazind,  the  aviavy  and  other  logical  divisions,  the  population  of  the  island  ia 
species  of  fig,  the  vakoa,  the  dragon-tree,  and  distinguiahed  into  4  great  political  or  geograph- 
tne  bamboo.  The  azaina  is  used  for  canoes,  ical  sections ;  these  are  the  Hovas,  the  Bakida- 
which  are  made  by  scooping  out  the  trunk;  it  vaa,  the  Betsileoa,  and  the  Betanimenas.  The 
yields  a  great  quanti^  of  yellow  juice,  very  Hovas  have  within  half  a  centurr  made  them* 
adhesive,  and  used  by  the  natives  as  glue.  The  selves  masters  of  the  whole  island.  In  person, 
voahena,  which  ftimishes  gum  elastic,  is  abun-  they  are  generally  below  the  middle  stature; 
dant  Madagascar  produces  rice,  which  is  the  their  complexion  is  a  light  olive ;  their  fea- 
principal  food  of  tne  people,  tobacco,  sugar,  tures  rather  fiat  than  prominent ;  their  lips 
ootton,  indigo,  and  various  spices ;  also  cocoa  occasionally*  thick  and  projecting,  but  often 
nuts,  breadfruit,  plantains,  bananas,  yams,  pine-  thin  as  in  the  Caucasian  race ;  S^eir  hair  is 
apples,  peaches,  oranges,  and  a  great  variety  of  black,  but  soft,  fine,  and  straight  or  curling ; 
tropical  and  temperate  fruits.  The  potato  is  their  eyes  are  hazel,  and  their  figures  erect  and 
extensively  cultivated,  and  the  coffee  plant  has  well  proportioned.  They  are  remarkably  active, 
been  introduced  and  thrives  welL  Domestic  but  have  less  bodily  strength  than  the  black 
poultry  of  all  kinds  is  reared  in  profusion.  It  tribes.  The  Sakalava  during  the  last  century 
U  said  that  in  the  wildest  part  of  tne  island  a  pe-  were  the  dominant  nation,  and  held  the  Hovas 
euliar  species  of  bird  of  enormous  size  exists,  in  subjection.  Physically  they  are  considered 
which  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  story  the  finest  race  in  Madagascar.  They  are  tall 
of  the  &buions  roc  of  the  Arabian  romances,  and  robust,  and  their  limbs  well  formed,  muscu- 
Oattle,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  numerous,  and  lar,  and  strong.  Their  features  are  regular,  theu: 
there  are  a  few  sheep  and  pigs  in  some  districts,  eyes  dark,  and  their  hair  black,  shining,  and 
In  the  forests  are  wild  hogs,  wild  dogs  and  crisped  or  curly.  Their  complexion  is  blacker 
eats,  baboons,  monkeys,  foxes,  and  squirrels,  than  that  of  any  other  people  in  the  ishmd.  In 
There  is  also  a  remarkable  animal  peculiar  to  war  they  are  bold,  energetic,  and  resolute ;  in 
the  island,  called  the  aye-ave.  It  is  a  species  peace  they  are  indolent,  and  much  addicted  to 
of  lemur,  and  is  described  as  having  large  sorcery  and  other  superstitious  practices.  They 
and  round  eyes,  thin  and  broad  ears,  and  a  are  friendly  to  Europeans,  evince  a  strong  de- 
thick  bushy  talL  Its  color  is  brown,  and  it  is  sire  for  improvement,  and  are  said  to  exhibit 
nocturnal  in  its  habits.  It  is  very  rare,  and  the  ample  proofs  of  mental  powers  capable  under 
natives  regard  it  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  proper  culture  of  the  highest  attainments.  They 
feelinff.  The  rivers  of  Madagascar  swarm  with  are  more  numerous  than  the  Hovas,  and  occupy 
ctooodiles,  which  are  sometimes  found  20  feet  the  N.  and  W.  coasts.  The  Betsileos  are  low 
In  length.  They  are  fierce  and  dangerous^  and  in  stature,  slender  in  figure,  erect  and  nimble  in 
destroy  many  cattle,  and  sometimes  even  men.  their  movements.  Their  color  is  dark,  tliougli 
Hie  natives  regard  them  with  veneration,  and  some  are  of  light  copper  complexion.  Their 
DOTer  dare  to  injure  them  even  in  self-defence,  lips  are  thick,  their  eyes  hazel,  and  their  hair 
Serpents  of  great  size  are  found,  though  few  black,  long,  and  curling.  They  are  a  modest 
•reTenomons^ — Madagascar  forms  one  kingdom,  and  unassuming  people,  inferior  to  the  Hovas 
and  is  divided  into  22  provinces,  which  were  in  energy  and  enterprise,  but  peaoefhl  and  la- 
imneriy  Independent  statesi  Of  these  provinces  borious  cultivators  of  the  soil  The  Betantme- 
tfae  principal  are  Vohimarina  in  the  extreme  nas  are  taller  than  the  Betsileos,  and  are  next  to 
north ;  Tamatave  and  Betanimena  on  the  £.  the  Hovas  the  fairest  people  in  the  island.  Their 
ooast;  Matetananaon  the  S.  £.,  settled  in  part  hair,  though  not  alwavs  black,  is  generally  fria- 
by  Arabs,  and  famous  for  its  diviners  and  ma-  zly.  They  are  peculiarly  distinguished  for  clean- 
glcians;  Anosy  in  tlie  extreme  S.  BL,  fertile  and  liness  in  their  houses  and  apparel,  but  are  re- 
populous,  and  the  site  of  the  most  extensive  puted  to  be  of  lower  morals  than  any  other 
Wench  settlements;  Betsileo  in  the  interior,  portion  of  the  people.  On  the  £.  coast  a  small 
the  people  of  which  are  noted  for  the  mildness  part  of  the  population  is  descended  from  the 
nd  simplicity  of  their  manners ;  Menabe  on  Arabs,  who  for  centuries  have  traded  to  Mada- 
the  W.  coast,  inhabited  by  a  race  called  Sakala-  gascar.  The  Rev.  William  Ellis,  whose  works 
▼as;  andAnkova,  the  centrid  and  most  important  contain  the  fullest  accounts  of  Madsgascar,  re- 
province,  the  seat  of  government  and  the  na-  marks  of  tlie  people :  **  Their  mental  facultiea, 
Mve  eeuntry  of  the  Hovas,  the  dominant  people  though  in  the  m^ority  of  cases  deteriorated  by 
of  the  island.  Ankova  contains  Tananarivo,  sensmdity,  enfeebled  and  cramped  in  their  exer- 
the  capital  of  Madagascar  and  the  only  oonsid-  cise  by  the  juggleries  of  divination  and  sorcerv 
arable  town,  with  a  population  of  about  25,000.  and  the  absurdities  of  superstition,  are  yet  such 
The  Madagascans,  or  Malagashes  or  Malagasy,  as  as  to  warrant  the  condusion  that  they  are  not 
they  are  generally  termed,  are  not  of  one  race,  inferior  to  other  portions  of  the  human  race ; 
bnt  are  evidently  derived  from  a  variety  of  that  if  liberated  from  the  debasing  trammels 
stoclDL    The  two  great  divisions  of  the  people  by  which  they  are  now  oonfined,  and  favored 
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Willi  enligtitendd  and  ffett«roiu<niltore,tb6y  are  have  many  htindred  slaves.  The  master  has 
oqiiMe  of  high  mental  ezcellenoe.  Among  the  abaolnte  power,  except  that  death  can  only  be 
dtfk«oolored  race  the  Sakalayas  manifest  the  inflicted  by  order  of  the  king.  Between  the 
inteUeetoal  vigor,  uniting  a  remarkable  daves  and  the  freemen  there  is  an  intermediate 
of  perception  with  sonndness  of  judg-  class,  composed  chiefly  of  tbose  who  labor  for  the 
....  With  less  that  is  sprightiy  and  government,  especially  those  employed  in  felling 
prapossessing  in  manners  and  address,  the  dark-  timber  or  in  burning  charcoal.  In  one  of  the 
oolorad  tribM  possess  more  that  is  commend-  great  forests  near  the  ci^ital,  the  woodcutters, 
able  and  amiable  in  social  life ;  and  there  are  called  the  ^*  twelve  hundred,'^  though  their  num- 
amaogthem  more  straightforwardness  and  hon-  her  is  really  2,000,  are  emploved  through  life  in 
estj  tban  in  the  fiurer  races.  The  latter,  with  felling  and  preparing  for  building  or  other  pur- 
the  ezeeption  of  the  Betsileo,  exhibit,  with  but  poses  timber  for  the  government.  They  build 
few  traits  of  diaracter  that  can  be  regarded  their  huts  and  rear  their  families  in  the  recesses 
with  eomplaoeney,  much  that  is  offensive  to  of  the  forest,  and  cultivate  enough  land  to  yield 
every  feding  of  purity  and  every  principle  of  them  a  scanty  subsistence,  llieir  male  children 
Tirtoe.  They*  are  often,  probably  under  the  in-  are  regarded  as  woodcutters  from  their  birth, 
flaeoee  of  superstition  and  revenge,  coolly  and  and  labor  at  their  vocation  without  any  pay 
delil>erately  cruel  toward  the  vanquished  in  whatever ;  and  were  any  of  them  to  abandon 
wsr;  they  appear  to  be  naturally  viun,  self-  their  occupation,  they  would  be  pursued  and 
oomplaoent,  and  indolent,  unless  when  roused  treated  as  criminals  or  deserters.  The  smiths 
to  cffiirt  by  ambition,  avarice,  revenge,  or  lust;  or  general  workers  in  iron,  the  gunsmiths  and 
ambition  and  a  love  of  domination  appear  in-  spear  makers,  carpenters,  tutors,  and  in  short 
herenL^'  They  are  aaid,  however,  to  be  fiuthful  all  other  workmen  employed  by  the  king,  are 
in  thor  friendships,  and  toward  strangers  they  expected  to  labor  for  life  without  wages,  and 
exereiae  a  prompt  and  cheerfhl  hospitality,  to  provide  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
Among  neighbors  a  remarkable  degree  of  kind-  their  jGEmiilies.  There  is  a  dass  inhabiting  tiie 
mtm  is  ahown  by  lending  money  or  property,  eastern  districts,  the  Bezanozano,  who  are  re- 
and  by  aasisting  those  who  are  in  distress.  Du*  quired  to  carry  all  merchandise  or  other  goods 
f  licity  is  a  general  trait  of  character,  and  lying  for  the  sovereign  from  the  coast  to  the  cap- 
is  nfli  regwded  as  a  vice  at  all.  In  fiict^  a  ital,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  without  pay. — 
smooa  and  public  complaint  was  once  made  The  Madagascans  are  generally  remarkably  hoe- 
aeunst  the  preaching  of  Christianity  on  the  pitable.  '  Whenever  a  stranger  in  the  course  of 
zTovad  that  it  taught  the  people  to  scruple  his  journey  enters  a  village,  a  present  is  brought 
at  tcBiDg  lies  even  to  deceive  their  countiy's  him  of  rice,  poultry,  and  firuit,  or  whatever 
*■*— »M»^  Infanticide  is  practised  to  a  consider-  other  refreshment  the  place  .affords.  If  he  ap- 
ible  extent,  the  victims  being  chiefly  those  who  preaches  a  house  and  the  owners  are  within,  he 
are  bom  at  hours  and  on  days  pronounced  un-  is  cordially  invited  to  enter,  and  treated  with 
beky  by  the  astrologers.  Polygamy  is  per-  the  utmost  attention  and  civility.  Vegetables 
miUed,  limited  only  by  the  restriction  that  no  of  all  kinds  are  abundant,  and  cattie  and  poultry 
man  may  take  12  wives  excepting  the  king,  are  exceedingly  plentiful  and  cheap.  Locusts, 
Tbara  ia  also  an  almost  unlimited  facility  of  di-  of  which  large  swarms  appear  in  the  spring  and 
Toreo  oa  the  part  of  the  husband.  Circumci-  summer,  form  an  important  article  of  food. 
la  pvaetised,  but  ratber  as  a  political  than  They  are  gathered  in  baskets  by  the  women  and 
Kgioos  ceremony,  being  regarded  in  some  children,  and  after  the  legs  and  wings  have 
an  initiation  into  the  rank,  privileges,  been  picked  off  tiiey  are  partially  boiled,  dried  in 
and  obligatkma  of  manhood  and  citizenship,  the  sun,  packed  in  baskets,  and  carried  to  market. 
and  fai  some  sense  aa  a  transfer  of  the  subjects  An  equally  singular  article  of  food  is  the  silk- 
fnMB  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parent  to  that  of  worm  in  its  chrysalis  state,  which  is  cooked  and 
ih/e^JDK-  The  rite  is  performed  on  a  large  num-  eaten  in  some  provinces.  But  the  most  impor- 
her  at  boys  at  once  by  order  of  the  sovereign,  tant  and  general  article  of  support  is  rice,  wnidi 
asd  at  a  time  fixed  by  him.    Slavery  has  existed  is  native  to  the  island.    To  eat  rice,  in  Hada- 


:n  Madagascar  from  a  venr  early  period.    Gap-  gascar,  signifies  to  take  a  meal.    Next  to  rice, 

tlvea  taken  in  battie  and  tribes  conquered  m  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  food  are  the  maize, 

war  were  redoeed  to  bondage,  and  their  de-  the  manioc,  arrow  root,  and  several  varieties  of 

•rsevdaata  generally  still  remain  in  that  state,  yam,  together  with  a  number  of  European  vege- 

Froe  per  BOPS  also  sometimes  become  slaves  by  tables  which  have  been  recentiy  introduced. 

tLeir  own  act,  by  selling  themselves  for  a  sub-  The  people  eat  with  their  fingers,  and  wash  their 

•k^Lemot,  when  reduced  to  absolute  poverty.   A  hands  and  clean  their  teeth  carefully  after  each 

fuJier  may  also  sell  his  children  into  slavery  in  meal.    They  are  temperate  in  drinking,  and  wa- 

cases.    Many  are  made  daves  by  the  ter  is  almost  the  universal  beverage,  though  a 

of  the  Judges  or  the  edict  of  the  sov-  distilled  spirit  called  toaia  is  occasionally  used 

Slavery  is  oooaidered  the  heaviest  pen-  as  a  Inxuiy.  Ardent  spirits  are  prohibited  at  the 

.tr  of  the  law  next  to  capital  punishment.    It  capital,  and  drunkenness  is  almost  unknown  ex- 

Ia  aHraja  attewded  with  confiscation  of  property,  cept  at  the  seaports  frequented  by  Europeana. 

ss4  iavolvea  the  wives  and  children  of  the  per-  *  Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated,  but  is  not 

»^a  am  whom  it  ia  inflieted.    Someof  the  nobles  smoked;  it  is  mixed  with  other  herbsand  made 
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into  null;  which  is  tak6D,iiofctiilo  the  noM^lmt  effreqiiMittBg  pnbUe  Biarkala,  which  ««  held 

into  the  month.    The  tvnpona  or  Dative  hemp  is  CTerr  day  in  the  week  in  tho  neighborhood  of 

moked  in  pipes  made  of  reeda.    The  CuTorite  the  Jaroe  towna,  and  at  which  rest  mnhitadaa 

amnaements  of  the  Hadagasoana  are  fishing^  aiaemble.     Foreign  commerce  has  k>ng  been 

hunting  wild  cattle,  boll*]Mdting,  cock  flghtingi  carried  on  with  the  Arabs  from  Moscat  and 

and  a  game  oalled   luUra  somewhat  reaem-  with  traders  from  the  W.  coast  of  India,  who 

hling  dnnghts.    The  people  are  extiemelT  fond  brought  raw  silk,  doth,  powder,  trinkets,  and 

of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  though  other  articles  to  the  port  of  Mojanga  on  the  £. 

thej  have  not  yet  made  much  progress  in  either,  side  of  the  island.    American  vessels  for  many 

They  have,  beside  the  drum,  two  native  inatru*  years  past  have  resorted  to  the  same  port  to 

ments  of  music,  the  eoZtAa  and  the  lohanga^  exchange  doth,  hardware,  ftimiture,  powder. 

The  former  is  a  bamboo  having  S  small  slips  out  and  firearms,  tar  hides,  beef,  and  gumsb    A  , 

ftom  its  rind  between  two  of  its  joints,  ana  then  similar  trade  is  maintained  with  Mauritius  and 

by  means  of  small  pieces  of  wood,  used  as  bridges  the  Gape  of  Qo<A  Hope.*-The  government  of 

in  a  violin,  elevated  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Madagaaoar  ia  a  despotism,  modified  and  tern- 

The  player  h^ds  the  instrument  before  him,  and  pered  by  customs  and  usages  which  have  the 

uses  both  hands  in  twitching  the  cords.    The  KHroe  of  law.     Of  late  years,  however,  the 

music  thas  produced  is  soft  and  plaintive ;  the  military  f<Mce  at  the  command  of  the  sovereign 

tones  are  few,  short,  and  eztremdy  monbtonousi  haa  so  much  increased,  that  there  is  little  or 

The  lokanaa  is  made  of  a  piece  of  wood  notched  no  fwactical  check  upon  the  royal  authority, 

at  one  end  so  as  to  form  8  or  4  rests  lor  the  The  succession  to  the  crown  is  hereditary  in 

oord  or  string.    One  strins  is  stretched*upon  it  the  royal  fiunily,  but  not  in  the  direct  line  of 

and  attached  to  the  head  of  a  hollowed  cala-  descent,  for  the  reigning  sovereign  designates 

bash.    The  muric  it  afiBnnds  is  feeble  and  dull,  at  pleasure  his  successor  without  regwd  to 

The  women  sing  in  chorus  with  much  skill  and  the  strict  rules  of  inheritance.     Fem^es  are 

effect,  and  the  viDagers  often  assemble  and  pass  not  exdnded  firom  the  throne,  the  present  ruler 

the  evening  in  singOig  and  dancing. — The  dress  being  a  oueen.    The  nobles  or  afufriam^oemlt, 

of  the  Ma&gascans  is  uniform  and  simple.    It  who  rank  next  to  the  members  of  the  royal 

consists  generally  of  2  and  at  most  of  8  gannenta,  fiunUy,  also  ftilfil  the  ftinctions  of  judges.    Their 

whi<^  are  chiefly  of  hemp  or  cotton,  varied  number  is  not  fixed,  but  usually  Uiere  are  about 

among  the  daves  and  poorer  classes  by  a  cloth  12  reading  at  the  canitaL    Their  buriness  is  to 

Inferior  to  either  of  these,  and  manu&ctured  hear  causes  anddeciaeby  what  appears  to  them 

from  the  bark  of  the  rofia,  the  banana,  and  the  equity  of  the  case.    The  officers  of  the  army 

some  other  trees;  and  among  the  rich  by  silk  constitute  also  a  powerAil  and  well  organized 

or  foreign  cassimere  and  broaddotha.    One  of  aristocracy.    Ran<  among  them  is  conferred  by 

these  garments  is  the  mtlaia^  a  piece  of  doth  number  ftom  one  up  to  18.    A  colonel,  for  ex- 

about  a  yard  in  width  and  two  yards  long,  ample,  is  a  noble  of  the  9th  honor,  a  general  of 

This  is  fastened  round  the  loins,  passing  und^  the  11th,  and  a  field  marshal  of  the  18th.    The 

the  body,  and  having  the  extremities  in  front  army  is  large,  well  armed,  and  disciplined  ia 

reaching  to  the  knees.     The  women  wear  *  the  European  manner.    The  revenues  of  the 

doth  cdled  kitamby^  of  the  same  materials  as  government  arise  from  taxes,  duties  and  cos- 

the  salaka,  but  considerably  broader.    It  is  toms,  fines  and  confiscations.    They  are  not 

worn  round  the  person  immediatdy  bdow  the  large,  but  the  property  bdonging  to  the  crown  is 

breast,  and  reaches  neariy  to  the  feet    But  the  oonsiderable,  and  the  practice  of  using  the  ser- 

most  important  and  characteristic  part  cf  the  vices  of  the  subjects  without  paying  for  them 

native  dress  is  the  lambaor  mantle,  which  varies  precludes  in  a  great  measure  the  necessity  of  m 

in  dimenstooa  and  quality  with  the  rank  and  large  money  revenue. — The  rdigion  of  the  Mad* 

circumstances  of  the  wearer.    It  is  worn  by  agascans  is  a  rude  and  confbsed  idolatry,  ac- 

both  sexes  and  all  dasses,  botii  adalts  and  chil-  ooropanied  by  a  vague  bdief  in  a  supreme  God, 

dren ;  for  adults  it  is  umially  8  or  4  yards  in  whom  they  call  Andria-maniU«,  ^  the  princo 

length  and  2  or  8  in  breadth.    The  royal  lamba,  of  heaven/'    The  people  worship  12  or  15  prin- 

which  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  ia  of  dpal  idols,  bdonging  respectivdy  to  difierent 

fine  scarlet  English  broadcloth,  bordered  and  tnbes  or  clssses,  of  whom  thev  are  supposed  to 

richly  ornamented  with  gold  lace.    It  is  worn  be  the  guardians  or  tutelar  gods.    Four  of  theee 

by  the  king  on  sacred  festivals  and  other  state  are  superior  to  the  others,  and  are  considered 

occasions.    The  use  of  a  dress  entirely  scarlet  public  and  national.    little  is  known,  however, 

hi  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  king,  to  whom  of  these  idols,  as  it  is  considered  injurious  to  eo- 

is  restricted  also  the  distinction  of  using  a  scar^  deavor  to  obtain  a  sight  of  them.    The  only  ooe 

let  umbrella.    The  lamba  is  worn  by  all  classes  of  which  foreigners  have  obtained  correct  ixn* 

over  the  shoulders,  whence  its  folds  hang  loose-  formation  is  a  piece  of  wood  cut  into  a  rou^h 

It,  reaching  neariy  to  the  ankless  the  ends  being  imitation  <^  the  human  figure.    The  names  of 

drawn  together  in  firont  of  the  wearer.    On  the  two  greatest  idols  are  Rakelimalaza  and 

the  persons  of  the  men  it  is  ai^justed  so  as  to  Ramahavaly.    They  are  kept  each  at  smdl  vil- 

hang  principally  over  the  left  shoulder;    as  lages  about 7  miles  from  the  capital,  where ther 

worn  by  the  women,  over  the  right. — ^The  Mad-  are  lodged  in  houses  resembling  the  common 

•C— i^^n^  are  remarkably  fond  <^  peddling  and  dwellings  of  the  people^  there  being  no  temples 
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in  Ifiit^giiifur,  md  no  prieste  exMpi  tbe  men  Ooont  Beniowakj  or  Beojavttky,  uiid«rtook  to 

who  hmve  charge  of  the  idola.    The  Medagae-  oonq|Qer  Madagascar,  aod  for  a  time  met  with 

cans  are  mndi  addicted  to  diTioatioD,  which  considerable  saooess;  but  his  pkms  were  fros- 

tbej  practise  in  a  agrstematio  manner  according  trated  by  his  Yiolent  death  in  I786.    At  the  be- 

to  oertain  definite  rnlei^  with  the  help  of  beana^  C'^H^^  ^^  ^^^  present  centoiy  Madagascar  was 

rice,  straw,  sand,  or  any  other  ol^ject  that  can  be  oi  video  into  a  number  of  independent  states, 

esaiij  ooimted  or  divided.    Ther  also  cast  na-  <me  of  the  most  po  werfhl  of  which  was  the  kiE^- 

tiTities  and  foretell  fortonate  days^  regarding  dom  of  Lnerina,  a  sabdlvision  ^  Ankova,  the 

however,  in  their  ealcolations  for  thk  pnrpose^  country  peopled  by  the  Hovasb    In  1808  Bft- 

noi  the  stara,  bat  themoon and  its  phaaes.  The  dama  Oxwn  in  1792),  the  descendant  of  a  long 

onstom  of  trial  by  ordeal  also  prevails  ezten-  line  01  kingSi  ascended  the  throne  of  Imerina 

urt^j  among  them,  principally  W  cansing  the  on  the  death  of  his  father  Impoina.    This  able 

aecosed  to  drink  a  decoction  of  a  poisonona  and  ambitions  moutfch  in  1816  was  visited  by 

froii  eaDed  the  taitffetM^  a  small  dose  of  which  British  agents,  whom  he  received  wiih  great 

aeca  as  an  emetic,  while  a  large  dose  is  generally  &vor,  and  widi  whom  he  formed  a  tren^  in 

fotaL    By  fdaUhDy  managing  the  rize  of  the  1817,  by  which  the  slave  trade  was  abolished 

doae,  those  who  administer  it  have  it  in  their  on  condition  of  an  annual  supply  of  ammunition 

power  to  decide  the  result — ^The  Madagasoans  and  arms  from  the  British  government,  which 

have  no  records  of  their  own  history,  but  also  sent  men  to  instruct  the  native  soldiers  in 

from  their  traditions  and  usages  there  is  re*-  military  tactics.    With  Uie  arms  and  discipline 

SOB  to  believe  that  none  of  the  races  now  ex-  thus  obtained,  Radama  in  a  few  years  was  en* 

isKis^  in  the  island  were  its  primitive  inhab-  abled  to  subdue  the  whole  ishind.    In  1818  the 

itaatsL     An  extinct  race  called  the  Yaamba  London  misaionaiy  society  sent  *  number  of 

seem  to  have  preceded  the  present  ponolation.  missionaries,  accompanied  by  artisans  to  instruct 

Xochiog  is  known  of  them  except  that  they  the  peoi^e  in  the  useful  arts.    The  native  lan- 

dwdt  in  the  interior,  and  at  a  remote  period  guage  was  reduced  to  writing,  a  grammar  pn»- 

were  cooqoered  by  invaders  and  in  time  extormi-  pared,  and  the  Bible  translated  and  primed,   hk 

aated.  The  existence  of  the  island  was  first  made  the  course  of  10  years  about  15,000  of  the  na- 

kaown  to  Europeans  by  Marco  Polo  in  the  ISth  tives  had  learned  to  read,  and  a  lar&e  number 

ccBtory.    He  cSd  not  Tisit  it,  but  gathered  in  were  converted  to  Christianity.    Mr.  Hastie, 

Alia  some  vague  idea  of  its  extent  anid  position,  an  Irishman  sent  by  the  British  government  as  its 

h  was  diseorered  in  1500  by  Lorenzo  Almeids,  agent,  resided  several  years  at  uie  capital,  where 

son  of  the  first  Portuguese  viceroy  in  India,  he  had  great  influence.     His  counsels,  which 

The  Portugnese  not  long  afterward  made  a  set-  all  tended  to  promote  civilization,  had  much 

tiemcnt  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Franchere  in  weight  with  Radama,  who  was  strongly  imbued 

the  provinoe  of  Anosy,  but  their  colony  was  with  love  of  truth  and  justice,  and  was  humane 

soon  massacred  by  the  natives.    The  French  in  and  gentle  in  character.    The  king  gave  all  the 

IMS  made  an  attempt  to  possess  themselves  of  encouragement  in  his  power  to  the  missionaries, 

Madagascar,  and  settied  a  colony  in  Anosy.  and  immense  advances  were  made  in  civilizing 

Several   expeditions   were   subsequentiy  seot  the  kingdom.     In&ntioide  and  a  variety  ci 

tfaichcr,  and  for  some  years  the  French  had  con-  other  cruel  customs  were  abolished,  and  rapid 

•derable  influence  in  the  southern  provinces,  progress  was  made  in  the  useful  arts  and  in  ed- 

sad  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  whole  coun-  ucation.    The  premature  death  of  Radama  in 

try:   but  the  cfimato  and  wars  with  the  ni^  1828  put  a  stop  to  the  advance  of  Madagascar 

tzvcs  eventnally  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  in  this  direction.     He  was  socceeded  by  his 

In  164JI  the  English  had  a  fort  at  St  widow,  Ranavalona,  who  soon  exerted  herself  to 

»*s  bay,  with  a  garrisca  of  200  men,  of  undo  the  work  of  her  predecessor.    The  schools 

one  foorth  died  of  fever  in  two  years,  were  closed  and  the  missionaries  driven  from 

and  the  aettlemeot  was  soon  broken  up.    For  a  tiie  island  in  1886.    The  influence  of  the  idol- 

uwMJdtffaMe  period  Madagascar  was  not  mo-  keepers  and  of  the  supporters  of  divination  and 

kflted  by  Europeans,  till  about  the  beginning  of  other  superstitions  was  restored  to  its  former 

the  18ih  century  the  island  became  a  favorite  supremacy.    The  profession  of  Ohiistianity  by 

r«aort  of  pirates,  among  the  first  of  whom  was  any  of  the  natives  was  prohibited,  and  violent 

the  IsmaiBs  Capt  Kidd.    In  time  the  pirates,  persecution  ofthe  native  Christians  commenced, 

led  by  A  Frenchman  named  Missou,  formed  a  in  which  many  suffered  martyrdom  with  heroic 

•ecdement  and  a  sort  of  commonwealth,  which  fortitude.    In  1845  the  foreign  traders  at  Ta- 

thcy  called  libertalia,  on  the  N.  £.  coast   After  matave  were  ill-treated,  and  appealed  for  assist- 

eonmitting  great  depredations,  these  buccaneers  ance  to  the  English  governor  at  Mauritius  and  to 

were  snpnroosed  by  powerftd  naval  forces  sent  the  French  governor  at  Bourbon,  who  sent  one 

sfBOst  them  by  several  European  governments.  English  and  two  French  men-of-war  to  Tama- 

Ahosit  1745  the  French  East  India  company  teve.    After  fruitiess  conferences  and  attempts 

took  poasMrioni  of  the  island  of  8t  Mary^s  on  at  negotiation,  the  Europeans  bombarded  and 

the  E.  coast,  aad  made  a  settlement  there^  and  burned  the  town,  and  landed  to  attack  the  fort, 

ra  1768  they  eataUished  another  colony  at  Fort  but  were  repulsed  by  the  natives  with  consid- 

r»nplmi  aft  the  8.  E.  extremity  of  Madagascar,  arable  loss.    From  this  period  all  amicable  in- 

Im  1774  the  celebrated  Hungarian  adventurer,  tcrcourse  between  the  French  and  En^ish  and 
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the  ¥ftflftgmwnM  eeased  for  8  yeara,  till  In  1853  of  the  uJand.     Throoghont  Madagueir  cm 
oommeroial  relations  were  renewed  by  the  pay-  language  preyailS)  though  yarietiea  of  dialect 
ment  of  an  indemnity  to  Uieqaeen  of  the  island,  exist,  the  speech  of  the  interior  being  slight- 
In  1846  Uie  qaeen's  son,  then  17  years  of  age,  ly  different  from  that  of  the  coast  in  pronon- 
embraced  Christianity;  and  throagh his innQ«  ciation;  the  letter  1^  for  example,  bemg  fre- 
enoe   Christian  doctrines  were  more  widely  qoently  nsed  on  the  coast  where  d  is  em^oyed 
spread  than  ever  in  Madagascar.    In  1849,  how*  in  the  interior,  as  in  ofy,  a  charm,  which  in  the 
erer,  a  fresh  persecntion  broke  out,  and  more  interior  is  odff.    The  stmctore  of  the  language 
than  2,000  persons  were  arrested  and  pnnbhed  is  simple  and  easy,  but  it  admits  both  of  great 
for  their  faith,  some  of  them  with  death.    In  force   and  elegance  of  expression.    It  b  so 
1867  a  conspiracy  organized  by  French  emissa-  copious  that  there  are  as  many  as  20  different, 
riea  for  the  overthrow  of  the  queen's  govern-  words  to  express  the  various  modes  in  which  ■ 
ment  led  to  another  persecution  of  the  Chris-  the  horns  of  a  bullock  grow,  up  or  down, 
tians,  in  which  2,000  persons  were  put  to  death,  straight  or  crooked,  &c.,  and  about  80  names  for 
In  1859  the  French  made  another  settlement  at  the  different  modes  in  which  the  natives  plait 
Bally  on  the  K  coast,  under  pretext  of  a  cession  their  hair.  It  readily  admits  of  a  vast  variety  of 
of  territory  by  a  native  chief  who  assumes  to  compound  words,  and  has  great  fiioility  of  form- 
be  independent  of  the  queen.    The  latter^  how-  inff  numerous  derivatives,  agreeably  to  fixed 
ever,  claims  sovereignty  over  the  whole  island,  rules,  from  one  simple  root,  which  derivatives 
— The  Madagasoan  language  belongs  to  the  Ma-  convey  shades  of  meaning  that  in  other  languages 
layan  or  Polynesian  famuy  of  langnaffes.    Its  are  expressed  by  cumbrous  phrases;  for  ex- 
dose  relation  to  the  dialects  of  New  Zealand,  the  ample,  tnody  is  **  to  go'  home ;"  tampody^  ^  to 
Society  and  Sandwich  islands,  is  shown  not  go  out  and  return  home  the  same  day.'*    The 
only  in  the  signification  of  words  of  the  same  Kev.  Dr.  Griffiths,  in  his  mmmar  of  the  Ian- 
sound,  but  in  the  arrangement  and  grammatical  guage,  the  latest  published,  states  that  some 
structure  of  the  language;  though  from  Mada-  single  roots  will  produce 200  words  of  different 
gascar  to  Easter  island,  the  extreme  limit  east-  orthography  ana   signification.    The   English 
ward  of  the  Polynesian  tongues,  extends  a  space  missionaries,  who  reduced  the  language  to  writ- 
exceeding  by  20  degrees  of  longitude  half  the  ing  in  18;!  7,  adopted  the  Roman  characters.  The 
circumference  of  the  globe.    From  Africa,  on  alphabet  consists  of  21  letters,  the  «,  ^,  v,  ir,  and 
the  other  hand,  tiiough  separated  only  by  a  s  of  the  English  alphabet  being  omitted.     G  is 
comparatively    narrow    channel,    Madagascar  always  hard,  as  mgo;  « is  expressed  by  •  or  ifc, 
seems  to  have  received  very  few  words.    The  u  by  to.    The  vowels  are  pronounced  as  in  the 
following  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  languages  of  continental  Europe.    For  the  sake 
the  strong  similarity  between  the  Madagsscan  of  euphony,  in  speaking,  several  of  tiie  conso- 
and  the  Tahitian :  Madagascan  tony,  Tahitian  nants  are  changed  when  tiiey  follow  other  con- 
fano,  land;  Mad.  lanit^  Tah.  taut,  sky;  Mad.  sonants;  thus /changes  into /»i^r  m;  A  into  i; 
and  Tab.  fiusto,  the  human  face ;  Mad.  nio^  Tah.  after  n;  I  into  d  after  fi,  and  t  into  d  after  n  ;  « 
Aft/,  the  cocoanut  tree.    In  Madagascan  the  into  h  after  m,  and  into  d  after  n;  nr  assumes  d 
numerals  from  one  to  ten  are  ua^  roa^  Ulo^  and  becomes  fufr,  and  t  is  inserted  after  n  be- 
efatra^  dimy^  enina^  fltu^  talo^  nry,  folo  ;  in  fore  «.    Every  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  which 
Taliitian,  tahi,  rtio,  toru^  mahOj  rtma,  ono^  hitu,  gives  a  peculiar  softness  and  harmony  to  the 
eartf,  ita,  Atiru.    The  copiousness,  precision,  language.    There  is  but  one  article,  fiy,  the. 
and  philosophical  structure  of  tlie  Madagascan  The  noun  without  the  article  is  indefinite.    The 
language  render  it  probable  that  it  was  derived  nouns  admit  of  no  inflections  to  signify  nam- 
origindly  from  a  tongue  spoken  by  a  civilized  her,  case,  or  gender.    Case  4s  indicated  by  the 
people.    Sir  Stamford  Raflaes,  in  his  ^  History  position  of  the  Bonn  in  the  sentence,  or  by  the 
of  Java,^^  remarks:    '*One  original  language  use  of  prepositions,  and  gender  is  determined  by 
seems  in  a  very  remote  period  to  have  pervaded  the  addition  of  the  word  lahy  for  male  and 
the  whole  Indian  archipelago,  and    to    have  eory  for  female.    Adjectives  are  not  numerous, 
spread,  perhaps  with  the  population,  toward  and  they  admit  of  no  inflection.  Many  are  form- 
Mada^iscar  on  one  side  ana  the  islands  of  the  ed  by  affixing  tna  to  the  roots;  as  htOj  filth, 

South  sea  on  the  other In  proportion  as  maloto^  dirty ;  dio,  purity,  tnadio^  pure.     They 

we  find  any  of  these  tribes  (from  Madagascar  to  usually  follow  the  noun,  as  trano  avo^  faoose 

the  South  sea)  more  highly  advanced  in  the  lofty ;  rano  man'ro,  water  shallow.    The  com- 

arts  of  civil  life  than  others,  in  nearly  the  same  parative  is  formed  by  adding  the  word  noho,  as 

proportion  do  we  find  the  language  enriched  by  t$aray  good,  Uara  noho  uy,  better  than  he ;  or 

a  oorresponding  accession  of  Sanscrit   terms,  by  repeating  the  positive  and  adding  kohoa^  as 

directing  us  at  once  to  the  source  whence  civili-  t$ara  tMra  hohoa^  better.    The  superlative  is 

xation  flowed  toward  these  regions.*^  A  consid-  formed  by  adding  indrindm^  exccHedin^ly,  as 

erable  number  of  Arabic  words  are  found  in  t$ara  indrindra,  best.    Some  classes  of  pro- 

Madagascan,  among  them  the  names  of  the  days  nouns  are  numerous,  especially  the  demonstra- 

of  the  week,  of  the  months,  and  the  terms  used  tive,  which  add  greiUJy  to  the  precision    of 

in  divination  and  soreery.    These  have  doubt-  meaning  by  pointinff  out  definitively  the  posi* 

less  been  introduced  by  the  Arab  traders  who  tion,  nearness,  or  distance  of  the  persona  or 

fttMn  time  immemorial  have  visited  the  coasts  things  spoken  o£    The  moods  of  the  verbe  are 
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tiie  iodieatiTe  and  the  Imperatira,  tbn  sal^imo-  of  Snrope,  and  U'Urgelr  ottltiYaM  in  FranoOi 

tire  and  potential  being  formed  of  the  indicatiTe  Asia  Minor,  and  Holland,  and  alw)  In  miiuo  jiarta 

with  parts  of  the  anziliaiy  verb.    The  tenses  of  the  United  States,  esi)eolaU^  in  Dvluware  and 

are  paat^  preseiiti  and  fhtnie.  Additional  tenses  Ohio.    The  roots  are  perennial,  but  tho  iitalks 

expreasiTe  of  more  definite  time  than  past  and  are  annual.    The  latter  are  slender,  of  quiulran^ 


fiitore   are  formed  by  oertain   partides  and  gular  form.  Jointed,  growing  oulv  a  f\)W  ftiot  In 

parts   of  the  snbstantiTe   verb.    The   tenses  length,  and  f^irnislied  with  prloklon.  by  whloh 

are  formed  bj  the  change  of  the  initial  letters  they  are  held  in  ollroblng  upon  othur  iilHUts, 

and  auxiliary  partides.    The  Madagascans  have  The  branohos  proceed  in  nalrs  fVuui  the  julutu) 

as  yet  do  native  literature^  all  the  books  in  their  they  bear  at  the  points  wnere  thuy  subdivide  a 

language  having  been  written  by  foreigners,  number  of  dllptfoal,  pointed,  roudi  leaves,  and 

who  seem  to  have  found  no  difSoulty  in  express-  terminate  in  a  snike  of  yellow  flowers.    The 

ing  any  ideas  they  wished  to  convey. — See  fruit  is  a  round  black  berry.    Tlte  ru<}ts,  iiro- 

''ffistory  of  Madagascar,"  by  the  Rev.  William  ceeding  from  a  central  head,  are  long  sumtulent 

EDis  (3  v<^.  8vo.,  London,  1888),  and  "Three  fibres.    Those  esteemed  the  best  for  dyers*  use 

Tlsits  to  Madagascar,*^  by  the  same  (London  are  from  the  size  of  a  goone  quill  to  that  of  the 

and  Kew  York,  1869).  little  finger,  and  of  the  2d  or  Ud  year^  growtli, 

ifAnAlfE  ^r.  ma  and  dame^  my  lady),  a  When  stripped  of  tlie  dark  bark  which  oovors 

titie,  originally  applied  only  to  female  them,  they  appear  semi-transparent,  are  of  a  red' 

and  ladies  of  qnali^,  bnt  now  common  to  dish  color,  ana  possess  a  bitter  taste  and  a  Strang 

an  married  women  of  whatever  rank  or  oondi«  peculiar  odor.    The  pUnts  are  propagatijd  by 

ckm.      Under  the  old  French  monarchy  the  shoots,  whloh  are  planted  In  August  about  a  Unit 

daq^teie  of  the  sovereifp  received  this  title  at  apart,  and  left  to  grow  for  two  years  Muu  kt$[i 

their  birth,  and  were  designated  Madame  Elisi^  free  from  weeds.    They  are  also  rn\Mu\  from 

Mdiy  '^^^m^  Yictoire,  «.,  the  ddest  only  be-  seed;  and  as  the  madder  of  liot  ollmates  alfonla 

ing  called  simply  Madame.     It  applied  more  more  coloring  matter  and  of  a  de«|ier  tint  tfiao 

paitaealariy  perlMps  to  the  wife  of  Monsieur,  that  of  colder  regions,  It  is  well  to  pro^ture  the 

:ae  tang's  eUest  brother,  or  to  the  eldest  dangh-  seed  for  northern  localities  fnim  ilut  smith, 

IS*  of  tbe  dsopfaiii,  l>y  bnt  one  of  whom,  how*  When  ttie  roots  are  dog,  they  urn  drle^l  In  the  air 

,  ii  floald  be  borne  at  a  time.    The  daodi*  and  in  kilns,  threshed  with  a  flail  Ut  TMutftt  tlie 

d  the  king's  younger  sons  and  €f  bts  entlcle.  and  several  times  wUttwwkd  iut*\  slfu4 

and  nndes  weie  called  mesdemoiselles,  with  sieves  of  Increasing  fimfiiess ;  the  diisi  mt4 

.  _^_  taking  psecedence  of  the  others  in  rank  sand  which  \mm  throci^i  the  la«i  si«ve  ar«  re* 

birth  hein^  Mademoiselle.  Jected,  and  tlie  ftt/rous  portl^/os  whl/:h  refnalii 

MADDESi,  Sb  FamoBc,  an  English  anti-  are  forther  cleaned  and  sss^^rted.    *i  \m  tUfUfMut^ 

i^y,  and  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  fibres  an  tnUoktotd  the  l^e«i,    Ttiey  *r«  s^eli» 

isih  BsnaeHBi,  boss  in  Portsmouth  in  1801.  dried  In  stoves  until  t}««y  t/reak  kimiy  wIm^ 

Is  1^05  he  was  coq^ed  to  asast  Mr.  Roseoe  squeezed  in  itui  han^l :  m$4  nfu^  Um  \kt*ty  Mra  uit 

of  the  Md6.  belonging  np  Ly  a  marine  fuml^itkd  wiUt  kaWM,  and  iltdi$$ 

of  Leiecflter  of  Hr>ikhjtm>,  mafA  Uiiw4cen  uni'Mz/u^  mA  th*  (V/w^  Is 

i^M  to  1^98  was  engaged  in  the  Brit^  uM^    In  icfHiomcr*^  ti*  vtm^tA  f*0^  ttuSy 

eoo^iliiiig  the  f tiiaiii  ri  are  ekSUd  nMwi/kr,  the  m\t/Mifif^  r^^;r  knff^u 

hooka.    He  th«n  bt^ame  by  xijt  tiosa^  'A  Id^ri;  %Lk  y%f^^f  *j^M  Hf^ulU 

^  i  def«rtQ«f){t  fA  Miis?^  aB«d  tjf  kfiJl//%  »  fA  ici^rV^  n*Ai.\ff  A/^wtweUAg  fA  tMr 

t»  the  keepcTKLlp.    He  hsn  C'vnw  es^  *^A/>:rfum  m  UJi  \Xf^j>!f  rvA»  trnt^J^^f 

naeiat^  to  latarj  m^  SK;(nHit«t)».  neA  *xjc  ft^'A^U'^t,  *<^  tt^>4%    'tut$ 

sse  e£^i>3ae  ef  tLe  v^  yrr»:j*3i  tA  1  \rMJcj  m  u*  vr<'/v^.e  Vy  htA^n^k  Int 

<3f  "^  LsETjBr/i^t  Srtt,"*  <«.  ///  etAiC4  ^A  i^  ^-»t.  ^sbttw.    Ti^  v«n  >*<*«- 

Pair/  tr-sim  ExzAnm»  tM  ar%  v^/^w^  if'Mk  iUMJf.  A^jutMju  »aK  f.n^j' 

'a*  i«»«rje»wa  t*  sir>-    ^*  i^^-?  fx*  v;**  rvA»  er^  ^^''.'-Ait  m4 

O^itaiiisuf*  fsubtSif^  f^jn  ^e^jubi  vf  subuut  ^A  X'><a7»v^.  y^Mk ,  ua  vifaius 

if  ttustiewflpif^  nymrawt  suua  sc^  xntix.  *:euKj  t^joi  *udJc  Xtuwx  uv  *  V'^a-  "^a^  wi$ 

■mMBlnif  "SI*  nxcutnCuRicy  tf  ^u^  ^n./);  «^2tr«\ui^    V;u%7  eu'pftut  w^  '^«t  |r,«vm4 

h.  if  ii*  £S9istt  }44£  iinoff  ^  ^r  i  v^mn  ttwvrti.n^  w  rai%;  «^.i«t.     />w  i<  'vs^it 

if  MinfMUpisvs  * £e-  ji  I'bVt   »<«%  ar^wr^  ji  ^v/rus  ^W   4*^   >Air 

<r»*,.   iHf(  ifiuer  fv\«i*  If.vtt   tO»,  w  ^^    <^, 

sins   if  *&•:  *<I^«C  y^   tiVl      7'U%    A.W.*VWtt.    tt<t«1«{A:««    ««i%    V»^.%v 

t7*iu  jc«ne£iivea  |nutiu^  ei  J>tf>ji    jl.iotfUii    uui  'V^  jt  •'«jf,o',H^ 

^2UMsnct  iai9h«r  4d<t  ^unt  ^ovm^  ua^gMatuaM'  *  m^r.yyj^  ^ 
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The  powders  are  improved  by  being  kept  teem  enlt  of  deteetion  end  sepanttion.    Henoe^  to 

one  to  three  yean  in  the  eask.    Thej  undergo  in  jndge  of  the  Talne  of  aamples  of  madder,  it  is 

this  iime  a  prooesB  of  fermentation,  the  particles  neoeesanrto  snbmitthem  to  actnsJ  trial  npon 

agglomerating  and  expanding,  often  with  sniB-  pieces  of  cloth  prepared  with  different  mordants 

dent  force  to  canse  the  heads  of  the  casks  to  in  order  to  determine  their  tinctorial  power  and 

sweU  oat    The  madder  becomes  so  hard  that  pecnliar  hnes. — ^A  singular  property  possessed 

it  can  be  removed  only  br  cntUng  it  out  with  oy  madder  was  first  noticed  by  John  Belchier, 

chisels.    IVom  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  n^dder  an  English  snrgeon,  in  1786,  and  sabseanently 

made  in  Lowell,  JLua^  by  Mr.  Games,  with  the  attracted  mnch  attention  from  physiologists, 

▼iewofdiBcoTering  the  canse  of  the  superiority  especially  Haller  and  Hnnter.    He  observed 

of  Avignon  madders,  which  require  no  addition  that  the  bones  of  pork  served  at  table  were  of 

^  carbonate  of  Ume  to  increase  the  stability  a  red  color,  and  on  investigation  traced  the  oaose 

and  brightness  of  their  colors,  as  do  the  Turkey  to  tiie  hogs  having  b^  fed  on  bran  which  had 

and  American  madders,  it  was  found  that  the  been  boiled  with  printed  calicoes  in  order  to 

ashes  contained  82.76  per  cent,  of  this  mineral  brighten  their  colors.     It  was  afterward  as- 

anbstance,  while  those  of  the  Turkey  madder  certained  that  the  oolor  of  madder  was  very  • 

contdned  18.85,  and  of  tiie  American  madder,  rapidly  deposited  on  the  external  portion  of 

rdsed  in  Montague,  Mass.,  88.89  per  cent.    This  bones  of  animals  that  partook  of  the  d ve  in  their 

hcty  and  that  of  the  French  madder  efferveso-  food.    No  point  of  ossification  in  the  system 

inff  when  treated  with  dilute  acid,  which  the  escaped  its  action.    Pigeons  soon  exhibited  a 

owers  do  not,  led  "Mr,  Games  to  the  opinion  red  circle  round  the  iris  of  the  e^e,  where  in 

that  carbonate  of  lime  was  introduced  into  the  birds  there  exists  a  circle  of  mmute  osseous 

French  roots  in  the  process  of  grinding ;  and  he  pieces.    Flourens  in  1889,  by  a  series  of  experi- 

inferred  that  if  the  American  were  treated  in  a  ments  upon  pigs  fed  alternately  with  food  mixed 

similar  way,  it  would  rank  with  the  best  madder  with  madder  imd  food  free  from  it,  was  led  to 

in  the  world,  for  the  colors  obtwned  with  it  very  interesting  conclusions  as  to  the  manner 

after  it  was  treated  with  4  to  6  per  cent  of  chalk  of  growth  and  absorption  of  bones,  the  former 

were  superior  to  those  of  the  best  French  mad-  resulting  from  external  accretion,  and  the  latter 

ders. — In  dyeing,  the  oommon  reds  emploved  taking  place  on  the  inner  surface,  except  in  the 

for  cottons  are  prepared  from  madder,  and  in  teeth,  in  which  the  operations  are  reversed, 

calico  printing  tnls  dye  is  particularly  conven-  The  milk  of  cows  that  feed  upon  it  is  stated  to 

lent  on  account  of  the  variety  of  tints  it  afibrds  be  tinged  of  a  reddish  color,  which  is  imparted 

when  used  with  different  mordants.    The  com-  to  the  butter.    But  there  is  little  ground  for 

position  of  madder  is  exceedingly  complicated  the  opinion  of  Beckmann.  that  Virgil  in  his  4th 

from  the  great  number  of  organic  and  inorganic  Eclogue  referred  to  madaer  under  the  name  of 

substances  it  contains.    Benselius  and  Runge  $afidfx^\uthe  line:  Sp(nUs9ua9andfxpa$eenU9 

separated  5  coloring  matters,  which  they  desig-  teitiet  agnoi^  there  being  no  anthendc  case  re- 

nated  as  madder  red,  purple,  orange,  yellow,  corded  of  either  wool  or  hair  made  red  by  an 

and  brown ;  but  others  believe  them  modifioa-  introduction  of  madder  in  food. — ^The  imports 

tions  of  8  coloring  principles,  which  by  Dr.  of  madder  into  the  United  States  in  the  year 

Sohunck  and  Mr.  Higgltts  are  described  as  a  yel-  ending  June  80, 1859,  chiefly  ftt>m  France,  were 

low,  called  xanthine,  an  orange,  rabiacine,  and  valued  at  $2,156,408  for  madder  ground  or  pre- 

a  red,  alixarinei    Mr.  Higgins  regarda  the  xan-  pared,  and  $44,188  for  madder  root 
thbe  as  convertible  by  oxidation  Into  rabiacine,       MADDER,  Iicduk.    8ee  Mvnjxet. 
and  this  into  alixarine,  a  change  which  takes       MADEIRA  (Port  madBra^  timber,  so  called 

place  in  madders  kept  for  some  time  in  the  cask,  fttmi  its  original  thickly  wooded  appearance), 

thus  improving  their  qualitv ;  and  it  is  also  the  an  island  in  the  N.  Atlantic  ocean,  800  m.  from 

result  ci  the  process  of  dyeing  when  this  Is  the  coast  of  Africa,  belonging  to  Portugal,  of 

.skUfhUy  conducted  by  beginning  at  a  low  tern-  which  kingdom  it  forms  a  province  and  integral 

perature,  and  gradually  increaring  the  heat    An  part   ItsE.  point  isin  lat  82*'44'N.,  long.  16* 

artificial  preparation  of  madder,  called  gsran-  88'  W. ;  iU  W.  point  in  lat  89''  49',  k>Dg.  17* 

cine,  has  been  largely  manulhctured  in  Avignon  16'.    In  shape  it  is  a  parallelogram,  about  Sd 

and  Akaoe  since  the  discovery  of  the  process  m.  in  average  length  from  BL  to  W.,  and  11m. 

bv  Robiquet  and  OoUn  in  1898.    This  substance  in  average  breadth.    The  area  is  407  aq.  m. ; 

Mr.  Higgins  found  to  be  a  very  pure  quality  of  nop.  in  1857,  about  89,000,  having  been  mach 

aliaarine.    It  is  prepared  bv  treating  the  pul-  aecreased  by  emigration  and  the  cholera.     For 

▼erised  madder  with  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  municipal  purposes  the  island  is  divided  into  9 

and  then  washing  it  thoroughly  with  water;  this  districts  callea  eontdKo$.    The  coital  la  fW- 

being  drained  oi^  the  madder  is  dried  by  steam  ehal.    A  range  of  mountains  traverses  the  isd* 

heat  and  finally  groond. — ^Madder  is  often  adul-  and  firom  E.  to  W.,  of  which  the  highest  enni* 

terated,  soaetimes  with  earthy  substances,  the  mit,  Pico  Ruivo,  is  in  the  centre,  and  is  6,100 

presence  of  which  is  easily  delected  by  the  grit-  feet  above  the  sea.    On  each  side  of  the  m^n 

tiness  of  the  artiela  when  chewed;  but  more  chain  ridges  enclosing  deep  ravbies  ran  to  the 

Ireqaentijf  with  saw  dast  as  of  pine  bari^  ma-  sea,  where  they  terminate  in  bold  headlands, 

hogany,  logwood,  fa.,  aobstviees  that  seriondy  The  whole  coast^  with  slight  ezoeptlonti,    is 

impair  ita  qualities  as  a  dye,  and  are  very  £fl^  bmmded  \tf  precipices  of  basalt^  and  the  entire 
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Idmdiilitde  more  than  a  huge  baaaltio  rock,  potatoes^  pumpkins,  beans,  oabbagea^aiidonlonfl. 
It  ta  for  the  most  part  of  roloanio  orifpn,  though  Among  the  miits  are  the  orange,  peach,  goaya, 
there  are  now  no  ajmotonia  of  active  anbterro-  fig,  mango,  pineiqiple,  onatard  apple,  granadiUa, 
neanfirea.  Thegeneral  wpearanoeof  theooon-  banana,  and  apples,  pears,  onerries,  grapes, 
trj  18  exceeding[7  nigged,  and  the  scenery  of  walnuts,  and  mmberries.  There  are  extensive 
the  grandest  chtfacter  of  alpine  magnificence  woods  of  chestnut  on  the  mountains,  producing 
minted  with  landscapes  of  exquisite  loTcliness.  great  quantities  of  nuts,  which  form  an  impor- 
^  No  artist's  pencil,''  says  an  English  writer,  Mr.  tant  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  The  island 
£.  Y.  Harcourt^  ^^has  ever  done  full  justice  to  produces  80  or  90  plants  peculiar  to  itseli^  but 
the  aceneiy  of  Madeira;  what  then  can  be  ex-  the  greater  part  of  the  flora  resembles  that  of 
pecied  from  a  bare  description  t  There  is  an  the  Canary  islands  and  of  the  regions  around 
adrialma^o  in  it  which  you  must  go  thither  the  Mediterranean.  The  most  remarkable  forms 
dniy  to  appreciate.  The  various  colors  of  the  of  the  indigenous  vegetation  are  the  dragon  tree 
BoH,  with  mingled  hues,  black,  yellow,  red,  and  and  a  species  of  cactus,  the  latter  of  which  ex- 
white,  the  vivid  verdure,  and  the  ever-ehangiuff  ists  in  great  abundance  in  the  lowlands.  The 
shadows  of  the  sky,  give  a  warmth  of  tint  and  laurels,  of  which  there  are  4  kinds,  are  also 
a  diversi^  of  effect  which  is  characteristic  and  conspicuous ;  and  the  juniper  attuns  the  height 
striking.  Here  is  not  the  unintermitting  blaze  of  50  feet  and  yields  a  valuable  scented  wood, 
and  etmial  blueness  of  s  tropical,  nor  the  cold  Madeira  has  no  indigenous  land  mammals,  but 
base  of  a  northern  atmosphere ;  but  tiie  sun-  cattie,  goats,  horses,  asses,  rabbits,  rats,  and 
ahzae  is  broken  and  meUowed  by  flitting  douds,  mice  have  been  introduced  since  its  discovery 
and  A  series  of  dissolving  lights  and  shines  sur-  by  the  Portuguese.  The  horses  are  snudl,  but 
nmnd  you  on  every  aids,  which  must  awaken  active  and  hardy ;  they  are  used  only  for  rid- 
pleaanre  and  admiration  in  the  breast  of  the  ing,  oxen  being  employed  for  draught.  The 
most  insensible."  The  climate  of  Madeira  is  only  bird  peculiar  to  the  island  is  a  wren,  but 
aiii|(alarly  mild  and  equable,  the  mean  annual  about  80  species  breed  there,  among  which  are 
lenaperature  of  Funchal  being  about  66^  The  the  kestrel,  buzzard,  and  bam  ow^  the  black- 
aierciury  has  never  been  known  to  fall  below  bird,  redbreast,  goldfinch,  quail,  partridge. 
46^%  and  very  seldom  ftlls  to  48%  while  on  the  woodcock,  two  kinds  of  swallows  and  three  of 
eoast  it  scarcely  ever  ri^  higher  than  80°.  The  pigeons,  and  the  green  Canary  bird  firom  which 
avenge  annual  fall  of  rain  is  80  inches,  and  of  the  domesticated  species  b  derived.  There  are 
thia  quantity  about  one  half  falls  in  winter,  very  few  reptiles,  and  none  poisonous ;  ^e 
There  ia  usually  a  rainy  period  in  September  most  common  is  a  small  lizard.  About  190  spe- 
«r  October,  and  again  in  January.  From  Jan-  cies  of  fish  are  found  near  the  island,  many  of 
uaiy  to  June  rain  falls  at  intervals,  but  firom  which  are  peculiar.  Among  them  are  the  tor- 
Jima  to  September  the  weather  is  clear  and  set-  pedo,  the  stag-homed  horse  fish,  striped  remo- 
t]ed«  The  island  is  much  resorted  to  by  inva-  ra,  flying  Ami,  sword  fish,  trumpet  fish,  uid 
Bda  cnffering  from  pulmonary  disease.  A  dis-  several  curious  species  of  ehark.  About  1,900 
tinmiahed  physician,  Sir  James  Clark,  says :  species  of  insects  have  been  enumerated,  and 
**  Wbeo  we  take  into  consideration  the  mildness  about  119  species  of  sheUs  have  been  found,  of 
of  the  winter  and  the  coolnesa  of  the  summer,  which  111  are  peculiar  to  the  island. — ^The  peo- 
together  witii  the  remarkable  equality  of  the  pie  of  Madeira  are  of  mixed  Portuguese,  Mooiv 
tcnmerature  during  the  day  and  night,  as  well  ish,  and  negro  descent  The  men  are  well  fi>rm- 
as  t&rooghont  the  year,  we  may  safely  conclude  ed  and  strong,  with  black  hair  and  eyes;  the 
that  the  climate  of  Madeira  is  the  finest  in  the  women  are  generally  fiir  from  handsome,  though 
Borthem  hemisphere.  That  great  and  lasting  they  have  fine  eyes  and  hair.  The  lower  class- 
benefit  ia  to  be  derived  by  an  invalid  from  a  es  are  ^ay,  polite,  ren>ectful  to  their  superiors, 
temporary  residence  in  the  climate  of  Madeira  industrious,  and  capable  of  long  continued  la- 
many  living  examples  sufficientiy  prove."  Mr.  bor;  they  are  entirely  uneducated.  The  upper 
Jolm  A.  Dix,  in  his  "  Winter  in  Madeira"  (New  classes  are  indolent,  and  have  littie  intellectual 
York,  1850),  says :  ^'  It  is  as  a  winter  dunate  cultivation,  though  they  usually  learn  French  or 
that  Madeira  is  sought  by  invalids,  and  certain-  English  so  as  to  speak  those  languages.  The 
ly  no  district  or  country  can  be  found  which,  morals  of  the  natives  are  not  very  strict,  ille* 
fur  diynesa  and  moderate  warmth  combined,  gitimate  children  being  numerous.  At  Fundial 
preaaota  so  many  advantaffes.  There  is  scarcely  tiiere  is  a  resident  British  population,  which 
m  dtj  oa  whidi  an  invalid  need  be  kept  within  amounted  in  1856  to  75  fiunilies  and  295  persona. 
doofi  during  the  whole  24  hours  on  account  of  About  800  invalids  annually  visit  the  island,  and 
raia ;  the  aun  ia  rarely  too  warm  for  exercise  reside  there  during  the  winter  and  spring. — The 
sa  the  open  air ;  and  with  an  overcoat  the  cold  agriculture  of  Madeira  is  conducted  in  the  prim- 
ia  never  nnooinfortable.  It  would  be  difficult  itive  Portuffuese  manner,  with  very  rude  im- 
lo  find  a  climate  within  the  reach  of  European  plements.  Immense  labor  has  been  expended 
or  American  invalida  of  which  as  mucH  can  be  upon  the  soil  in  the  erection  of  terrace  walls  to 
aaad.^ — ^There  are  no  mines  in  Madeira,  and  the  prevent  the  earth  of  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and 
ooly  metallic  product  is  a  littie  lead.  The  vege-  mountains  from  being  washed  into  the  sea  by 
tAUepfodoctiDna  comprise  maize,  wheat,  barley,  heavy  rains;  and  inUie  construction  of  water 
eane^  arrow  rooty  coffee,  potatoesi  sweet  conrsea  tq  oondnct  the  water  of  the  mountain 
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qxrings  to  the  oaltivated  land,  to  the  fertilit j  of  lies  ahoat  96  m.  N.  £.,  and  k  0  m.  in  length  hy 
which  irrigation  is  esseotiaL  For  nearly  4  cento-  8  in  breadth.  It  it  the  seat  of  a  lieatenant-gov- 
ries  previouB  to  1852  the  staple  prodaot  of  the  emor,  and  in  1854  had  1,708  inhabitants,  the 
affrionltoreofHadeira  was  the  vinCi  which  yield-  greater  nnmberof  whom  live  in  a  small  town 
ed  the  celebrated  wine  bearing  the  name  of  the  (the  only  one  in  the  island)  on  its  S.  side.  Por- 
island,  of  which  the  annnal  export  averaged  5,000  to  Santo  was  disoovered  in  1419  by  two  Porto- 
pipes,  eacb  pipe  containing  92  gallons.  In  that  goese  detains,  who  were  accidentally  driven 
year  disease  began  to  infect  the  vines,  whioh  soon  there  by  a  storm  while  on  their  way  from  Por- 
stopped  the  pr^oction  of  wine,  and  has  at  length  tagal  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  next  year  an 
nearly  destroyed  the  vines  themselves.  The  rear-  expedition  sent  ont  to  colonize  Porto  Santo  dis- 
ing  of  the  cochineal  insect  has  been  introdoced  covered  Madeira,  and  settled  there.  Between 
to  give  occupation  to  those  thrown  out  of  em-  1580  and  1640  Madeira  with  Portugal  itself  be- 
ployment  by  the  failure  of  the  grape  crop.  The  longed  to  the  Spanish  crown.  In  1801  the  isl- 
commeroe  of  the  island  depended  almost  entire-  and  was  garrisoned  by  British  troops  for  6 
]y  on  the  wine,  and  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  months  to  protect  it  from  the  French,  and  in 
resident  British  merchants.  The  entrances  at  J807  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British, 
Funchal  (the  only  port)  in  1855  were  75  British  who  held  it  till  1814. 

and  117  other  vessels,  and  the  dearanoes  77  MADEIBA,  Madxra,  or  Oataba,  a  river  of 

and  107.    The  value  of  imports  in  1855  was  Brazil,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  rivers, 

£110,210,  and  of  exports  £75,280.    The  cos-  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Goapore,  Maroorc, 

toms  duties  on  imports  in  1855-*6  were  £18,119,  and  Beni,  taking  its  name  at  the  Junction  of  the 

16  per  cent  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  hist  in  lat  lO"*  30'  S.,  long.  65*^  40'  W.    It  flows 

The  imports  of  Madeira  wine  into  the  United  N.  £.  for  about  700  m.,  and  falls  into  the  Ama- 

States  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 1859,  were  zon,  of  which  it  is  the  largest  tributary,  in  lot. 

valued  at  $55,000,  about  one  third  of  whioh  S""  80'  8.,  long.  59''  10'  W.    During  its  course 

came  direct  from  Madeira  and  the  rest  through  it  receives  a  great  many  aflloents,  many  of  them 

France,  Spain,  England,  and  other  countries,  considerable.    It  is  navigable  by  smul  vessels 

The  chief  imports  of  the  island  are  inanu£so-  for  about  500  m.  above  its  mouth ;  beyond  that 

tured  goods,  iron  ware,  grain,  salt,  and  timber,  for  about  200  m.  it  is  obstmcted  by  cataracts^ 

Gnun  is  imported  from  the  Azores  and  froip  the  of  which  there  are  1^.    Its  whole  length,  in- 

ooast  of  Africa.    Two  Enslbh  sailing  packets  eluding  the  river  Mamore,  is  about  1,500  m. 

ply  between  London  and  Madeira,  and  a  Por-  MADISON,  the  name  of  counties  in  17  of 

tuffuese  packet  brig  runs  between  the  island  the  United  States.    I.  A  central  co.  of  N.  Y. ; 

and  Lisbon.    Funchal  also  is  a  coaling  station  area,  670  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  48,687.  Oneida 

for  the  British  mail  steamers  to  Brazil  and  the  lake  is  on  its  N.  border,  and  Owahgena  or 

African  coast,  which  touch  there  once  a  month  Cazenovia  lake  on  the  W.  Its  principal  streams 

on  the  outward  voyage  and  again  on  the  return,  are  the  Unadilla  and  Chenango  rivers,  and  Chit- 

and  the  Portuguese  and  French  steamers  to  tenango  and  Oneida  creeks.    The  central  and 

Brazil  also  toudi  there.    The  manufactures  of  S.  portions  are  hilly,  the  N.  low  and  swampy. 

Madeira  are  insignificant,  consisting  chiefly  of  The  productions  in  1855  were  57,286  bushels  of 

baskets,  straw  hats,  coarse  linens  and  woollens,  wheat,  571,637  of  oats,  449,588  of  Indian  com, 

shoes,  artificial  flowers,  sweetmeats,  and  some  197,281  of  barley,  224,278  of  potatoes,  581,677 

needlework  embroidery  made  by  the  women  of  apples,  68,268  tons  of  hay,  102,581  lbs.  of  flax, 

for  exportation.— The  government  of  the  island  1,840,298  of  butter,  and  2,087,594  of  cheese, 

is  in  the  hands  of  a  civil  governor  appointed  There  were  21  coach  and  wagon  manufactories, 

bv  the  crown.    The  law  is  adminbtered  by  two  22  grist  mills,  75  saw  mills,  94  ohurchee»  and 

chief  Judges  also  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  15,661  pupils  attending  public  schools.  ^  The 

minor  cases  are  decided  bv  magistrates  elected  New  York  central  railroad  intersects  the  X. 

by  the  people.    The  island  sends  4  deputies  to  part  of  the  county.    Capital,  Morris ville.     II. 

the  cortes  at  Lisbon,  who  are  chosen  by  the  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounaed  N.  W.  by  the  Blue 

male  inhabitants  who  have  incomes  of  $100  a  Ridge,  and  S.  £.,  S.,  and  S.  W.  by  the  Rapidan 

J^ear.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  b  estab-  river;  area,  276  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  9,881,  of 
ished  by  law,  but  Protestants  of  foreign  birth  whom  4,724  were  slaves.  Robertson's  and  Ua- 
are  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  zel  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  county. 
Funchal  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  who  has  jur^ic-  The  surface  is  elevated  and  noted  for  its  fine 
tion  over  49  parishes,  eacb  with  its  church  and  scenery.  In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
resident  priest  By  law  all  children  at  a  certain  productions  in  1850  were  186,684  bushels  of 
age  should  be  sent  to  school,  but  the  law  is  not  wheat,  848,448  of  Indian  com,  51,800  Ibs^  of  to- 
enforced,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  children  baoco,  and  17,891  of  wool.  There  were  27  grist 
receive  education.  In  1854  the  number  of  pu-  mills  and  16  saw  mills.  Value  of  real  estate  in 
pik  in  all  the  schools  was  2,710,  and  the  amount  1856,  $2,140,567 ;  increase  since  1850,  17  per 
expended  by  the  ppovemment  for  education  about  cent    Capital,   Madisontown.    III.  A  W.  co. 

86,000. — Belonging  to  Madeira,  and  about  11  m.  of  N.  C,  bordering  on  Tenn.,  and  intereectod 

.  £.  from  it,  are  8  very  small,  rocky,  and  on-  by  French  Broad  river ;  area,  about  450  eq. 

Inhabited  islands,  called  the  J)e$erta§.    The  isl-  m.    The  county  was  formed  in  1850  from  Bun- 

aad  of  Porto  Santo,  also  dependent  on  Madeira,  combe  and  Tancey  cos.,  and  is  not  included 
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in  the  IT*  8.  ceDsos  of  tbatrear.    It  has  a  hilly  418  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  88,674  of  wheat,  and 
forface,  lying  on  the  8.  £.  declivity  of  Bald  84,803  of  oats.  .  Capital,  Hnntsville.    XL  A  W. 
moontaiD.    Capital,  Marshall.    IV.  A  N.  £•  co.  of  Tenn.,  watered  by  branches  of  the  Forked 
CO.  of  Ga.,  drained  by  branches  of  Broad  riyer ;  Deer  river ;  area,  625  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  21,- 
veB,  276  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  6,891,  of  whom  470,  of  whom  8,662  were  slaves.    The  surface  is 
2,096  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  nndnlating,  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions 
and  the  soil  varies  in  fertility.    It  has  some  in  1850  were  1,046,424  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
mioeral  springs,  and  contains  gold,  granite,  and  67,246  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  84,840  lbs.  of  to- 
iron  ore.    The  productions  in  1860  were  195,«  baoco.    There  were  86  grist  miUs,  18  saw  mills, 
4S1  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  81,366  of  sweet  9  tanneries,  89  churches,  and  1,882  pupils  at- 
potatoes,  and  2,219  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  tending  schools.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad 
11  eharches,  and  231  pupils  attending  schools,  intersects  the  county,  and  the  Mississippi  cen- 
Valoe  of  land  in  1866,  $613,626.     Capital,  tral  and  Tennessee  railroad  has  its  terminus  at 
Dinielsville.    Y.  A  N.  co.  of  Fla.,  bordering  the  capital,  Jackson.   Xn.  A  central  co.  of  Ky., 
on  6a.,  and  bounded  £.  by  the  Suwanee  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Kentucky  river :  area,  434 
WitUaooochee  rivers  and  W.  by  the  Ooilla;  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,727,  of  wnom  6,898 
present  area,  about  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  were  slaves.    It  has  an  undulating  surfiice  and 
MOO,  of  whom  2,688  were  slaves.    Since  that  fertile  soil.     The  productions  in  1860  were 
MnsQs  it  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  \  its  1,424,856  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  176,400  of 
originsl  siae,  Taylor  and  Lafayette  cos.  having  oats,  60,511  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  66,409  of  wool. 
been  formed  from  it.     The  productions  of  the  There  were  23  grist  mills,  11  saw  mills,  2  tan- 
original  county  in  1860  were  63,630  lbs.  of  neries^  20  churches,  and  1,967  pupils  attending 
rice,  226  hhds.  of  sugar,  6,024  bales  of  cotton,  schools.    Capital,  Richmond.    XIII.  A  8.  W. 
and  46,820  galls,  of  molasses.    Capital,  Madi-  co.  of  Ohio,  arained  by  Darby  and  Deer  creeks; 
»B.  VI.  A  N.  CO.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on  Tenn.,  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,016.    It  has 
boonded  8.  by  the  Tennessee  river  and  intersect-  a  nearly  level  surface  and  fertUe  soil.  The  pro- 
cd  by  Flint  and  Paint  Bock  creeks ;  area,  760  sq.  ductions  in  1860  were  726,451  bushels  of  Indian 
n. ;  pop.  in  X8S0,  26,427,  of  whom  14,826  were  com,  23,640  of  wheat,  61,627  of  oats,  and  120,- 
iiares.    It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  a  fertile  and  696  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  9  grist  mills,  2 
veil  cultivated  soil.    The  productions  in  1860  saw  miUs,  6  tanneries,  24  chnrches,  and  8,888 
vers  1,196,037  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  80,636  pupils  attending  schools.     The  Columbus  and 
<tf  sweet  potatoes,  and  20,888  bales  of  cotton.  Aenia  and  Springfield  and  Columbus  railroads 
Tbere  were  18  grist  mills,  18  saw  mills,  43  intersect  the  county,  paasingf  through  the  capi- 
c^orrhes,  and   980  pupils  attending   schools,  tal,  London.    XIV.  A  central  co.  of  Ind.,draln- 
The  Memphis  and  Charleston  nulroad  intersects  ed  by  White  river  and  its  branches ;  area,  480 
the  county,  passing  through  the  capital,  Hunts-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 12,376.    It  has  an  undu- 
^^    VII.  A  central  co.  of  Miss.,  bounded  W.  lating  surface  and  very  fertile  soil.    The  pro- 
I17  the  Big  Black  river,  and  8.  E.  by  the  Pearl  ductions  in  1860  were  107,483'bu9hels  of  wheat, 
nrcr;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  18,178,  896,817  of  Indian  com,  47,867  of  oats,  and  87,- 
of  whom  18,848  were  slaves.    The  productions  775  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  12  grist  mills,  10 
in  1850  were  786,486  bushels  of  Indian  com,  saw  mills  (4  steam),  8  tanneries,  20  churches, 
175,280  of  sweet  potatoes,  64,821  lbs.  of  rice,  and  2,752  pupils  attending  schools.    There  are 
tfid  14,863  bales  of  cotton.     There  were  26  several  mounds  on  the  8.  bank  of  White  river. 
^Hrcfaes,  and  526  pupils  attending   schools.  The  Bellefontaine  railroad  line  intersects  the 
T\it  New  Orieans,  Jackson,  and  great  northern  county,  passing  through  the  capital,  Anderson: 
railroad  intersects  the  county,  passing  through  XV.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  iD.,  bordered  on  theW.  by 
the  capital.  Canton.    YIII.  A  N.  £.  jMurish  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  drained  by  Cahona 
U.,  bordered  by  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  and  8nver  creeks ;  area,  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
£^  and  intersected  by  the  Tensas;  area,  700  1866,31,656.    The  surface  is  undulating  and  the 
tq  VL ;  pop.  in  1855,  9,980,  of  whom  8,603  were  soil  very  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were 
blares.    It  has  a  low  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  88,893  bushels  of  wheat,  1,153,188  of  Indian 
Tbe  productions  in  1855  were  440,410  bushels  com,  202,159  of  oats,  and  19,878  lbs.  of  wool 
ff  Indian  com,  and  84,872  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  16  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  8  tan- 
Value  of  real  estate,  $3,114,237.    Capital,  Rich-  neries,  78  churches,  and  8,783  pupils  attending 
iBoad.    IX.  An  £.  co.  of  Texas,  formed  in  1858  schools.    The  Terre  Haute,  Alton,  and  St  Louis 
fri>m  Grimes,  Walker,  and  Leon  cos.,  bounded  railroad,  and  the  8t.  Louis,  Alton,  and  Chicago 
L  by  the  Trinity  river,  and  W.  by  the  Nava-  railroad  pass  through  the  county.    Capital,  iSl- 
*^t'):  area,  about  660  sq.  m.;  white  pop.  in  wardsvilie.    XVI.  A  8.  £.  co.  of  Mo.,  drained 
1^>7,  about  1,800.    The  surface  is  rolling,  cov-  by  8t  Francis  and  Whitewater  rivers;  area, 
^^  with  pine  and  oak;  the  soil  good  m  the  640  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850^  6,266,  of  whom  671 
^toms,  sandy  elsewhere.    Capitd,  Madison-  were  slaves.    The  soil  is  moderately  fertile. 
^e.    X.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Ark.,  bordering  on  Very  fine  iron  and  lead  ores  abound.    The  pro- 
Ho^  druned  by  White  river  and  its  branches;  ductions  in  1850  were  11,439  bushels  of  wheat, 
»»,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1864, 6,577,  of  whom  266,690  of  Indian  corn,  39,505  of  oats,  and  10,- 
i'^  were  slaves.    It  has  a  divereified  surface  and  102  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  6  grist  mills,  6 
fcrtik  soil    The  productions  in  1864  were  863,-  saw  mills,  and  4  churches.    Capital,  Frederics- 
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town.    XVn.    A  6.  W.  oo.  of  Iowa,  dndned  ereotiog,  which  will  cost  $400,000.    The  state 
by  North  and  Middle  riTera,  tribntaries  of  the  nniTeraity,  situated  here,  has  a  fhnd  of  aboat 
Dee  Moines,  and  by  a  branch  of  Middle  riTer ;  $350,000.    It  was  founded  in  1861,  and  in  1859 
area,  896  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869,  7,071.    It  has  had  7  professors,  176  students,  and  a  library  of 
an  nndalating  surface  and  fertile  soil.    The  pro-  1,900  volnroes.     A.  medical  department  was 
dactions  in  1869  were  12,787  bushels  of  wheat,  founded  in  1866,  but  never  went  into  operation. 
244,8l7of  Indian  com,  18,866  of  potatoes,  7,910  The  university  buildings  occupy  an  eminence 
tons  of  hay,  and  6,239  galls,  of  sorghum  molasses,  on  Lake  Mendota,  surrounded  oy  a  park  of  40 
Capital,  Winterset.  acres.    Madison  is  also  the  seat  of  the  state  In- 
MADISON.    I.  A  post  village,  capital  of  natic  asylum,  and  contains  a  historical  society, 
Morgan  co.,  Go.,  41  m.  N.  from  Muledgeville  and  a  commercial  college,  a  public  high  school  and 
108  m.  W.  from  Augusta;  pop.  in  1860,  8,616,  ward  schools,  a  number  of  private  schools,  gas 
It  Lb  on  the  line  of  the  Georgia  railroad,  pleas-  works,  6  banks,  and  8  churches  (1  Baptist,  1 
antly  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country  Ck>ngregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  'German  Evan- 
fh>m  which  it  derives  an  active  trade.    It  is  geli^  1  MeUiodirt,  1  Presbyterian,  and  2  Ro- 
the  seat  of  the  Madison  female  college  (Metho*  man  Oatholic).    Three  daily,  7  weekly,  and  2 
dist),  the  Baptist  colleffiate  institute,  the  Modi-  monthly  periodicals  are  published  here,  2  of  the 
son  male  academy,  and  a  hi^  school  for  boys,  weekly  Journals  being  m  the  Norwegian  lan- 
II.  A  city  and  capital  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ind.,  on  guage.  The  rich  surrounding  country  combines 
the  Ohio  river,  100  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Cincinnati  with  other  advantages  to  render  Madison  an 
and  60  m.  N.  £.  from  Louisville ;  pop.  in  1858,  active  commercial  centre,  and  ita  sales  of  mer- 
about  12,000.    It  is  beautifully  situated,  at  an  chandise  in  1866  amounted  to  14,702,000.    The 
elevation  secure  from  floods,  in  a  valley  about  value  of  its  manufactures  and  home  products  in 
8  m.  long,  enclosed  on  the  N.  by  a  range  of  hills  the  same  year  was  $1,266,000,  oonasting  chiefly 
400  feet  in  height.    The  streets  are  regularly  of  stone,  brick,  flour,  ale  and  beer,  wagons  and 
laid  out,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  nouses  carriages,  iron  ware,  clothing,  and  agricultural 
are  built  of  brick.    It  is  lighted  with  gas  and  implements.    It  has  easy  communication  with 
supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct.  It  contains  all  parts  of  the  country  by  means  of  the  MHwan- 
a  nne  court  house,  2  large  markets^  8  banks,  18  kee  and  Mississippi  railroad ;  several  other  rail- 
ohurches^  and  a  number  of  schools.    There  are  roads  are  projected  or  in  course  of  oonstruction. 
also  many  manufactories  of  cotton,  wool,  and  Madison  was  chosen  as  the  state  capital  in  1886, 
iron,  and  6  large  flouring  mills.    It  has  several  at  which  time  it  was  a  wilderness, 
extensive  pork  packing  establishments  and  a       MADISON,  Jambs,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
large  trade  in  provisions.    The  exports  for  the  man,  bishop  of  the  IVotestant  £pisc(»al  church 
year  1867  amounted  to  $6,898,674,  the  imports  in  Virginia,  bom  in  Rockinc^am  co.,  va.,  Aug. 
to  $6,468,267.    It  is  connected  with  Indian-  27,  1749,  died  March  6, 1812.    He  was  gradu- 
apolis  bv  tne  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad,  ated  at  William  and  Mary  college  in  1772,  chose 
It  was  first  settled  in  1808.    III.  A  city  of  Wis-  the  profession  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  tlie 
cousin,  capital  of  the  state  and  of  Dane  co.,  situ*  bar,  but  soon  after  abandoned  it  for  the  atndy 
ated  hi  laL  48''  4'  N.,  long.  89°  28'  W.,  about  80  of  divinity.    In  1778  he  was  choisen  professor 
m,  W,  from  Lake  Ifichigan  and  £.  from  the  Mis-  of  mathematics  in  William  and  Mary  collego, 
■issippi  river;  pop.  in  1850, 1,672 ;  in  1856,  8,-  and  by  permission  of  the  board  he  went  to  £Dg- 
668 ;  m  1860,  about  10,000.    It  is  built  in  the  land  in  1776,  and  was  admitted  to  orders  by  the 
midst  of  the  '*  Four  Lake  region,"  so  called  from  bishop  of  London.  In  1777  he  was  elected  pres- 
A  chain  of  beautiful  lakes  which  extend  over  a  ident  of  the  college,  and  revisited  Eo^gfand, 
distance  of  16  m.  and  discharge  their  surplus  where  he  remained  till  the  dose  of  1778.     Dor- 
waters  into  Tahara  or  Catfish  river,  a  tributary  ing  the  revolution  he  succeeded  in  keeping  tlie 
of  Rock  river.   Mendota  or  Fourth  lake,  the  up-  college  in  active  operation.  The  degree  of  D.D. 
nermost  and  largest,  is  9  m.  long,  6  m.  wide,  and  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1786  by  the  nnWer- 
m>m  60  to  70  feet  deep  in  some  places,  and  fed  sity  of  Pennsyjvania.    Dr.  Griffith,  who   had 
chiefly  by  springs ;  it  nas  beautiful  white  grav-  been  chosen  as  the  first  bishop  of  Virginia,  bav* 
elly  shores  and  pure  cold  water.    Monona  or  ing  declined  the  post.  Dr.  Madison  was  selecteil 
Third  lake  is  6i  m.  long  and  2  m.  wide,  and  for  the  episcopate,  and  was  consecrated  by  tbo 
Lakes  Waubesa  and  Kegonsa  are  each  about  8  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  Lambeth  palAce, 
m.  in  length  hj  2  m.  in  width.    The  city  of  Sept  19,  1790.    He  continued  to  di8char]g<e  the 
Madison  occuptes  an  undulating  bthmus  be-  duties  of  preadent  of  the  college,  and  profes^snir 
tween  Lakes  Mendota  and  Monona,  and  in  point  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  intemmtional 
of  situation  and  scenery  is  the  most  beautiful  law,  &c.,  together  with  those  of  Um  episcopate, 
city  in  the  West   It  is  about  8  m.  in  length  and  until  his  death.     His  only  publications    ^rcr« 
1  m.  in  breadth,  and  has  wide,  straight,  and  several  occasional  discourses,  and  a  ^  Eulogy  on 
regular  streets,  with  many  beautiful  buildings.  Washington**  (1800). 

The  capitol,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  square       MADISON,   Jambs,   ith   president   of    th« 

pork  of  14  acres  wooded  with  native  timber,  is  United   States,  bom   in   King   George,    Va., 

Duilt  of  limestone,  and  commands  a  fine  view,  March  16, 1761,  died  at  his  seat  of  MoQtpelivr] 

It  contains  the  state  offices,  library,  legislative  near  Orange  Court  House,  Va.,  June  28,  IHoo* 

chambeni  Ac.    A  new  capitol  ia  now  (1860)  His  father  was  James  Madison  of  Ormn^^  i^ 
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fiuit&r  of  ample  means  and  high  standing,  His  public  services  daring  this  period  were  im- 
deacended  from  John  Madison,  an  Englishman  portant.    He  strongly  opposed  the  issue  of  pa- 
who  tettled  in  Virginia  about  the  year  1653.  per  money  by  the  states,  and  was  in  favor  of  a 
The  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Eleanor  formal  recommendation  on  the  part  of  congress 
GoQway.    He  was  the  eldest  of  7  children^and  against  the  continuance  of  tne  system.    As 
was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  a  school  in  King  chairman  of  the  committee  to  prepare  instruo: 
and  Qaeen  CO.,  nnder  the  direction  of  Donald  Ro-  tions  to  the  U.S.  ministers  at  Versailles  aud 
bertfiOD,  a  Scotchman.    He  afterward  prosecut-  Madrid,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  con- 
ed his  studies  at  home,  under  the  Bev.  Thomas  federacy  to  western  territory  and  the  free  navi- 
Ibrtin,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  who  resided  gation  of  the  Mississippi,  he  drew  up  an  elabo- 
st  Mootpelier,  and  acquired  a  competent  knowl-  rate  and  able  paper,  which  was  unanimously 
sdgeof  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Italian.    In  adopted  by  congress.  He  zealously  advocated  in 
1769,  at  the  ase  of  18,  he  was  sent  to  Prince-  1783  the  measures  proposed  to  establish  a  sys- 
toD,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  graduated  A.B.  in  tern  of  general  re  venue  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
1771.    He  continued  at  collie,  however,  until  war,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which 
the  spring  of  1772,  pursuing  a  course  of  read-  the  subject  was  referred  prepared  an  able  an^ 
iog  under  Dr.  Witberqx>on,  the  president,  for  dress  to  the  states  in  support  of  the  plan,  which 
whom  he  had  contracted  a  warm  friendship.  »  was  adopted  by  congress,  and  received  the  warm 
His  habits  of  application  were  so  close  at  this  approval  of  Waahi^^n.    A  striking  proof  of 
Mriod,  that  his  health  became  seriously  affected,  the  value  which  the  people  of  Virginia  attached 
For  months  together,  he  allowed  himself  but  d  to  his  services,  is  eznibited  by  the  fact  that  the 
hours  ibr  sleep  out  of  the  24,  and  when  com-  law  rendering  him  ineligible  after  8  years'  ser- 
peUed  to  discontinue  this  pernicious  system,  vice  in  congress  was  repealed,  in  order  that  he 
lizivted  his  hours  of  rest  to  the  least  number  mi^ht  sit  during  a  4th.    On  his  return  to  Vir- 
coDsbtent  with  the  preservation  of  his  strength,  ginia  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legisUture, 
From  the  inroads  which  he  made  upon  his  con-  and  took  his  seat  in  1784.    In  this  body  he 
stitQtion  at  this  early  period  he  seems  never  to  advocated  a  large  number  of  wise  and  liberal 
hsTe  wholly  recovered.    In  1772  he  returned  laws.    He  inaugurated  the  measures  relating  to 
to  Virginia,  and  commenced  a  course  of  legal  a  thorough  revision  of  the  old  statutes,  and  gave 
study,  with  which  he  mingled  a  large  amount  his  support  to  the  bills  introduced  by  the  re- 
ef misoellaneoas  reading  and  study  in  theology,  visers,  Jefferson,  Wythe,  and  Pendleton,  on  tiie 
pbQosophy,  and  belles-lettres.    His  attention  subject  of  entails,  primoeenitnre,  and  religions 
vts  particularly  directed  to  the  first,  and  he  freedouL    He  aided  in  the  separation  of  Een- 
thorougfaly  explored  all  the  evidences  of  the  tucky  from  Virginia  and  the  formation  of  the 
Christian  religion.    From  these  pursuits  he  was  new  state,  opposed  the  further  issue  of  paper 
soon  diverted  by  public  affuiv.  The  colony  was  money,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  favor  of 
sgiuted  by  the  imp^iding  struggle  with  £ng-  the  payment  of  debts  due  to  British  creditors, 
isod,  and  by  intern^  questions  of  great  moment.  His  greatest  service  at  this  time  was  the  prep- 
Ibe  subject  of  religious  toleration  began  to  as-  aration,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  assembly, 
same  a  vital  significance.    The  clergy  of  the  of  a  ^^  Memorial  and  Bemonstrance'' against  the 
Bsptlst  and  other  nonconformist  denominations  project  of  a  general  assessment  for  the  support 
had  been  subjected  to  violent  persecution,  and  of  religion.    This  paper  Ib  one  of  the  ablest  and 
so  effort  was  speedily  made  by  the  friends  of  re-  most  eloquent  ever  drawn  np  by  its  author, 
ligious  rights  to  cure  this  abuse.    Mr.  Madison  and  caused  the  complete  defeat  of  the  measure 
distinguished  himself  in  his  county  by  the  zeal  agtunst  which  it  was  directed.    It  definitely 
sod  activity  which  he  displayed  in  defence  of  settled  every  question  of  principle  and  policy 
the  Baptists  particularly.    In  the  rorin^  of  1 776  embraced  in  the  discussion,  and  placed  the  great 
he  VM  dected  a  member  of  the  Virgmia  con-  system  of  separation  of  church  and  state  noon 
veation  from  the  county  of  Orange,  and  pro-  an  unassailable  foundation.    In  Jan.  1786,  Mr. 
cured  the  passage  of  the  substance  of  an  amend-  Madison  obtained  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
uent  to  the  declaration  of  Hghts  by  George  by  the  general  assembly  of  Vir^ia,  inviting  the 
MssoQ,  which  struck  out  the  old  term  tolera-  other  states  to  appoint  commissioners  to  meet 
tiou  and  inserted  a  broader  exposition  of  reli-  at  Annapolis,  ana  devise  a  new  system  of  com- 
poa»  rightSb     He  was  in  the  same  year  a  mem-  mercial  regulations,  of  greater  efficiency  than 
her  of  the  general  assembly,  but  lost  his  election  that  under  the  articles  of  confederation.    Mr. 
iu  1777,  frons  bis  refusal  to  treat  the  voters,  and  Madison  was  chosen  one  of  the  commissioner^ 
the  general  want  of  confidenoe  in  his  powers  and  attended  at  Annapolis  in  September  of  the 
ss  s  poblio  speaker.    Mr.  Jefferson  refers  to  same  year.    Five  states  only  were  represented, 
ht§  "extremo  modesty"  at  this  time,  and  he  and  the  commissioners  recommended  a  eon ven- 
evidesiUy  distmsted  his  own  abilities.    In  spite  tion  of  delegates  from  all  the  states  to  be  held 
of  bin  defeat,  the  legislature  on  its  meeting  in  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787.    The  recommen- 
Kovember  of  the  same  year  elected  him  a  mem-  dation  was  generally  adopted,  and  Mr,  Madison 
her  of  the  council  of  state ;  and  in  the  winter  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  from  Virginia. 
ef  1779  he  was  chosen  by  the  assembly  a  dele-  The  convention  assembled,  and  the  result  was 
|ate  to  eoogrem.    He  took  his  seat  in  March,  the  abrogation  of  the  old  articles,  and  the  for- 
1780,  and  remaned  in  that  body  for  3  years,  mation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
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Mr.  Madison  was  prominent  in  adVooating  the  qnenoe  which  place  the  *'  Federalist*^  beside  the 

constitution,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  de-  most  famons  political  writings  of  the  old  £ng* 

hatea,  of  which  he  kept  private  notes,  since  lish  worthies.    The  Virginia  convention  assem* 

published  bj  order  of  congress.    His  views  in  bled  in  June,  and  Mr.  Madison  was  a  member 

rcffard  to  the  federal  government  are  set  forth  of  the  body.    He  soop  established  his  claim  to 

at  length  in  a  paper  still  extant  in  the  hand-  a  prominent  position  among  the  leading  men. 

writing  of  Oen.  Washington.    This  paper  con-  He  had  succeeded  in  completely  overcoming 

tdns^e  substance  of  a  letter  written  to  Wiash*  his  natural  diffidence,  and,  although  deficient 

ington  by  Mr.  Madison  before  the  meeting  of  as  an  orator,  was  enabled  by  his  profound 

the  convention,  and  proposes  a  scheme  of  thor-  acquaintance  with  every  topic  involved  in  the 

ough  centralization.    The  writer  declares  that  discussion  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  over 

he  is  equally  opposed  to  ^*  the  individual  inde-  his  associates.    On  both  sides  were  ranged  men 

pendence  of  the  states^*  and  to  ^  the  consolida>  of  eminent  abilities.    The  leaders  of  the  consti- 

tion  of  the  whole  into  one  simple  republic.'!  tution  party  were  Marshall,  Pendleton,  Wythe, 

He  is  nevertheless  in  fiivor  of  investing  con-  Edmund  Randolph,  and  other  statesmen  of 

gress  with  power  to  exercise  "  a  negative  in  all  high  reputation.    Opposed  to  Uiese  were  Mon- 

cases  whatever  on  the  legislative  acts  of  the  roe,  Grayson,  Henry,  and  Mason.   The  two  last 

states,  as  heretofore  exercised  by  the  kingly  named  were  a  host  in  themselves — ^the  one  for 

prerogative.**    He  says  further  that  ^^  the  right  his  passionate  and  splendid  eloquence,  the  other 

of  coercion  should  be  expressly  declared ;  .  .  •  foramassive  vigor  of  reasoning  which  made  him 

but  the  difficulty  and  awkwardness  of  operating  almost  irresistible  in  any  discussion  in  which  he 

by  force  on  the  collective  will  of  a  state,  render  earnestly  engaged.    The  high  position  which 

it  particularly  desirable  tliat  the  necessity  of  it  Mr.  Madison  immediately  assumed,  and  fully 

should  be  precluded."    From  these  extreme  maintained,  in  a  body  composed  of  such  m«o,  is 

views  Mr.  Madison  afterward  conscientiously  the  best  commentary  upon  the  character  of  his 

departed,  but  in  the  convention  he  supported  intellect.  He  was  unquestionably  a  great  power 

them  with  zeal  and  vigor.    The  scheme  Known  in  tlie  convention,  and  contributed  to  the  final 

as  the  *^  Virginia  plan**  was  adopted  instead,  triumph  of  the  constitution  as  much  as  any  one 

and  the  convention  acyoumed.    The  question  .  in  the  body.   The  instrument  was  adopted  by  a 

of  ratifying  or  rejecting  the  constitution  re-  vote  of  89  to  79,  and  the  convention  rose.    The 

mained  for  the  decision  of  the  states  separately ;  part  which  he  had  taken  in  its  deliberations 

and  during  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  very  greatly  increased  Mr.  Madison*s  reputation 

the  adjournment  of  the  body  and  the  assem*  as  a  statesman ;  and  he  was  brought  forward 

blage  of  the  state  conventions,  a  warm  discus-  as  a  candidate  for  the  U.  6.  senate.  The  attempt 

sion  took  place  throughout  the  country  upon  to  elect  him,  however,  failed.    This  resulted 

the  merits  of  the  scheme  of  government,  and  from  the  peculiar  state  of  parties.    Although 

the  propriety  of  its  adoption.    Many  of  the  the  federalists  had  achieved  a  victory  in  the 

ablest  statesmen  of  the  country  expressed  great  convention,  and  procured  a  fair  minority  in 

distrust  of  the  instrument,  and  opposed  its  rati-  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  they 

fioation  by  every  means  in  their  power.    V^  were  outnumbered  by  their  opponents  in  the 

hement  debates  took  place,  in  public  meetings  commonwealth  at  large,  and  by  Uie  anti-federal 

and  the  newspapers ;  and  the  result  seemed  ex-  representation  in  the  legislatnre.    Mr.  Madim>n 

ceedingly  doubtful.    The  subsequent  adoption  therefore  suffered  a  defeat,  and  Lee  and  Gray- 

of  the  constitution  was  in  large  measure  brought  son  were  elected  in  place  of  the  candidates 

about  by  a  series  of  essays  now  familiar,  in  their  of  the  federalists.    He  was  however  chosen  a 

collected  form,  as  "■  The  Federalist.**    They  representative  in  congress,  and  took  his  seat 

were  conunenced  in  a  New  York  newspaper  in  that  body  in  April,  1789.    Here  he  found 

soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  himself  compelled  to  adopt  a  thoroughly  inde- 

and  continued  to  appear  until  June,  1788.    The  pendent  course  of  action,  or  violate  the  mo< 

public  Journals  everywhere  republished  them,  deeply  rooted  convictions  of  his  understand- 

and  they  were  soon  known  to  be  the  work  of  ing.     Alexander  Hamilton  was  at  the  head 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Jay.    The  of  the  treasury  department,  and  Mr.  Madison 

effect  of  these  essays  upon  public  opinion  was  was  obliged  either  to  support  the  great  series 

very  great    They  changed  or  materially  modi-  of  financial  measures  initiated  by  tlie  secreta- 

fied  the  views  of  many  thousands  of  persons,  ry,  or  distinctly  abandon  his  former  associate, 

among  whom  were  some  of  the  profoundest  and  range  himself  on  the  side  of  the  repub- 

thinkers  of  the  epoch.    Jefferson  wrote  of  the  lican  opposition.     He  unhesitatingly  adoptee) 

work:   **In  general  it  establishes  firmly  the  the  latter  course.    Although  he  had  warmly 

plan  of  government.    I  confess  it  has  rectified  espoused  the  adoption  of  Uie  constitution,  ho 

me  on  several  points.**    The  volume  remains  wasnowstronglyconvincedofthenece^sity  of  a 

the  most  forcible  exposition  upon  the  side  which  strict  construction  of  the  powers  wliich  it  con* 

H  espoused.    The  whole  ground  is  surveyed  ferred  upon  the  general  government.    He  ac- 

generally  and  in  detail;  the  various  points  at  cordingly  opposed  the  funding  bill,  the  national 

issue  are  discussed  with  the  utmost  acuteness,  bank,  and  Hamilton*s  system  of  finance  gener* 

and  the  advantages  of  the  adoption  of  the  in-  ally.    Many  proofs  remain  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 

ttrument  urged  with  a  logical  force  and  elo-  Madison  assumed  thb  attitude  of  opposition  to 
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the  idmmiBtnidon  with  great  reluctance,  tod  paaring  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  in  Jnly, 
only  under  the  pressure  of  his  conscientions  1798,  gave  them  the  first  opportnnitv  to  make 
convictioDs  of  public  duty.    His  flection  for  a  stand.  Opposition  to  even  these  violent  meas- 
WsflhiDgton  and  long  firiendship  for  Hamilton  nres  was  however  ineffectual  in  the  federal 
reodo^  such  a  step  peculiarly  disagreeable  legislature;  and  the  republican  leaders  deter- 
to  a  man  of  his  amiable  and  kindly  disposi-  mined  to  resort  to  the  state  arenas  for  the  d^ 
tioB.     The  tone  of  his  opposition,  however,  cisive  struggle.    It  commenced  in  Kentuckj^ 
<fid  not  alienate  his  former  friends.    It  was  and  resulted  there  in  the  adoption  of  a  series  of 
moderate  and  dispassionate.    Occupying  mid-  resolutionsi  which  were  followed,  in  Dec.  1798, 
die  ground  between  the  violent  partisans  on  by  similar  resolves  of  the Yiiginia  assembly.  The 
bodi  sidefl,  he  preserved  himself  from  extreme  latter,  now  known  as  ^'the  resolutions  of  179&- 
riews  in  either  direction,  and  labored  to  re-  '99,'^  were  offered  by  John  Taylor  of  Caroline, 
eoncile  and  harmonize  the  antagonism  of  both  but  drawn  up  by  James  Madison,  not  then  a 
parties.    He  thus  secured  the  confidence  and  member.    They  remain,  together  with  the  sub- 
respect  even  of  those  with  whom  he  differ-  sequent  ^' Report^'  by  the  same  writer,  the  great 
ed.    He  always  retained  the  cordial  regard  text  book  of  the  party  in  fieivor  of  a  strict  con- 
of  Geo.  Washington.    On  Mr.  Jefferson^s  re-  stmction  of  the  powers  of  the  federal  govem- 
tom  from  France,  Mr.  Madison  was  solicited  ment.    They  declared  the  determination  of  the 
to  aoo^  the  mission,  and  it  was  kept  open  assembly  to  defend  the  constitutions  of  the  Unit- 
avaiting  his  decision  for  12  months.    He  de-  ed  States  and  of  the  states,  but  to  resist  all  at- 
dined  the  place,  as  he  afterward  did  the  ofSce  tempts  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  federal 
ofaecretaiy  of  state  on  the  retirement  of  Jeffer-  compact  by  forced  constructions  of  general 
iOD,  from  a  oonviotion  that  the  radical  antago-  clauses,  as  tending  to  consolidation,  the  destruc- 
pian  of  views  between  himself  and  the  migority  Hon  of  the  liberties  of  the  states,  and  finally  to 
ID  the  cabinet  would  render  his  acceptance  of  a  monarchy.    In  case  of  a  ^  deliberate,  palpa- 
either  office  fruitful  in  misunderstandings  and  ble,  and  dangerous"  exerdse  of  powers  not 
eoUiaioos.    Hamilton  was  the  ruling  power  in  clearly  granted  to  the  genend  government,  the 
the  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Madison,  with  his  custom-  states  had  a  right  to  interpose ;  and  as  the  paaa- 
aiy  discretion,  declined  an  honor  which  prom-  ing  of  the  alien  and  seoition  laws  was  such 
ind  a  result  so  unsatisfactory  to  himself  and  the  an  infraction  of  right,  the  assembly  protested 
Ptrt^  to  which  he  had  eagnified  his  adhesion,  against  those  laws  as  unconstitutional  and  dan- 
He  remained  in  congress,  imd  became  trough-  gerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  commonweal^). 
W  identified  with  the  republicans.  In  1792  he  was  The  7th  resolution  caUed  upon  the  people  of 
tbe  avowed  leader  of  the  party  in  congress.  In  other  states  to  join  with  the  state  of  Yii^nia 
1794  be  gave  his  fuU  support  to  its  foreign  poll-  *'  in  declaring,  as  it  does  hereby  dedare,  that 
^j  by  movinff  a  series  of  resolutions,  basMl  upon  the  acts  aforesaid  are  unconstitutional,  and  that 
tbe  report  of  Mr.  Jefferson  advocating  a  retaUa-  the  necessary  and  proper  measures  will  be  ta- 
tnry  pdipy  toward  Great  Britain,  and  commer-  ken  by  each  for  oodperating  with  this  state  in 
cial  discriminations  in  favor  of  France.    These  maintaining  unimpaired  the  anthorities,  rights, 
reaolotioos  he  supported  by  a  speech  of  great  and  liberties  reserved  to  the  states  respectively, 
tbOity.    In  1795  it  was  the  wish  of  many  of  or  to  the  people.*^    The  resolutions  passed  the 
bbfrieDds  that  he  should  become  the  candidate  house  by  a  vote  of  100  to  68,  and  were  duly 
of  the  republican  party  to  succeed  Gen.  Wash-  communicated  to  the  several  states  of  the  Union, 
isgton.    Mr.  Jefferson  wrote:  '^  There  is  not  They  met  with  httie  favor,  especially  in  the 
ttocher  person  in  the  United  States  who  bemg  nortiiem  states.    Massachusetts  and  ^ew  £ng- 
P^aeed  at  tbe  helm  of  our  affiurs,  my  mind  land  generally  remonstrated  against  them,  and 
voiild  be  so  completely  at  rest  for  the  fortune  declared  the  obnoxious  laws  both  constitutional 
cf  oar  political  bark."    Mr.  Madison  however  and  expedient    This  drew  forth,  in  the  winter 
^seomiiged  the  idea.  *^ Reasons  of  every  kind''  of  1799-1800,  Mr.  Madison's  ''  Report"  in  do- 
Mm5e  it,  he  replied ;  and  the  sul^ect  was  not  fence  of  his  resolutions^    This  eUbbrate  p^>er 
reansed.    In  March,  1797,  Mr.  Madison's  term  subjected  the  resolves  to  an  exhaustive  waalysisi 
expired,  and  he  returned  to  Virginia.     The  and  defended  them  with  masterly  vigor.    It  is 
poiod  at  which  he  vacated  his  seat  in  congress  t|i#  most  famous  of  all  Mr.  Madison's  political 
was  acritioal  one.  Events  soon  occurred  whidi  writings,  and  will  rank  with  the  greatest  stale 
threatened  to  plunge  the  country  into  war.  The  papers  written  in  America.      Althou^   the 
"fcwlting  treatment  of  the  American  envoys  to  resolutions  met  with  an  unfavorable  response 
f  nae^  and   the  war  message  of  President  from  the  other  states,  they  exerted  a  powerful 
AdaiH^  wef«  about  to  be  followed  by  the  pas-  influence  upon  public  opinion.    Virginia  had 
ea^  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  The  repub-  shown  how  deeply  in  earnest  she  was  by  direct- 
fioDs  vainly  tried  to  stem  the  popular  current  ing  the  establishment  of  two  arsenals,  and  an 
in  fintir  of  the  measures  of  the  adnunistration.  armory  sufficiently  large  to  store  10,000  mua- 
The  a^^tation  was  so  intense,  that  the  opponents  kets  and  other  arms ;  but  a  wholesome  change 
of  the  federal  party  were  overwhelmed.    Their  in  the  sentiment  of  the  country  happily  restor- 
proteats  were  compleidy  drowned  in  the  popu-  ed  good  feeling,  and  softened  down  all  Int- 
nr  ottbnat  against  France,  and  on  the  floor  of  terness.    The  alien  and  sedition  laws  found  few 
tiiey  were  in  a  helpless  minority.   The  supporters  ultimately,  and  Mr.  Madison's  views 
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were  AUly  yindicated*    The  revulsion  against  ward  requested  his  recall.    This  was  complied 
the  federal  party  and  in  favor  of  the  republicans  with,  bat  no  censure  was  visited  upon  the  en* 
terminated  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson, who  voy,  and  none  other  was  sent  in  his  place.    In 
entered  upon  the  preeidency  in  1801.  Mr.  Mad*>  Mayt  1810,  congress  approved  the  coarse  of  the 
ison  was  offered  Uie  place  of  secretary  of  state^  execative,  declared  the  oflScial  commonications 
which  he  accepted,  and  continued  to  flU  daring  of  Mr.  Jackson  highly  indecorous  and  insolent, 
the  8  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  and  passed  a  new  act  of  non-intercourse.    This 
Daring  this  period  of  service  his  opinions  upon  provided  that  if  either  France  or  England  re- 
pnblio  affiiirs,  and  his  official  action,  closely  pealed  her  hostile  decrees,  and  the  other  did 
agreed  with  the  views  of  the  president.    He  not  within  8  months  do  likewise,  then  inter- 
became  still  more  popular  with  and  acceptable  course  should  be  renewed  with  the  one.  while 
to  his  party,  and  toward  the  end  of  Mr.  Jeffer-  with  the  other  non-intercourse  should  oe  per- 
son's seoond  term  was  generally  spoken  of  for  aisted  in.    In  August  the  French  minister  for 
the  presidency.  A  caucus  was  finally  held  of  the  foreign  affiiirs  gave  notice  to  the  American  min- 
nu^ority  ci  the  republican  members  of  congressi  Ister  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had  been 
and  Mr.  Madison  was  nominated.  This  pn^eed-  revoked  by  the  emperor;  and  in  November  Mr. 
ing,  however,  r«et  with  bitter  opposition  from  a  Madison  issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  the 
wing  of  the  party,  headed  by  John  Randolph,  fact,  and  announcing  that  the  act  of  non-inter- 
who  were  friendly  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Mon-  course  would  be  revived  as  to  Great  Britain 
roe  and  inimical  to  Mr.  Madison.    These  gentle-  unless  her  orders  in  council  should  be  revoked 
men  publuhed  a  caustic  *^  Protest^'  against  Uie  within  8  months  from  the  date  of  the  proda- 
action  of  the  caucus,  and  denounced  Mr.  Madi*  mation.    The  British  government  resisted  this 
son  for  his  ^  want  of  energj,"  his  connection  demand  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  oflScial 
with  tiie  '*  Federalist,"  ana  his  report  upon  evidence  of  the  repeal  of  the  F^nch  decrees, 
the  Tazoo  claims.    His  friends  defended  him  and  the  act  of  non-intercourse  was  accordingly 
against  all  the  ohaiigea,  and  retorted  so  strong-  declared  in  full  force  against  Great  Britain.   In 
)y  upon  the  authors  of  the  protest  that  they  March,  1811,  the  emperor  Napoleon  disavowed 
were  silenced.    The  action  of  the  caucus  was  the  statement  of  the  duke  of  Cadore,  and  de- 
approved  by  the  party  generally,  and  Mr.  Mad-  dared  that  "  the  decrees  of  Berlin*  and  MHan 
iM>n  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  123  out  of  175,  were  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.'* 
and  took  his  seat  as  president,  March  4, 1809.  American  vessels  had  been  seized  and  seques- 
— ^He  entered  upon  the  presidency  at  a  crisis  in  trated  by  France  even  after  the  president's  pro- 
public  affidrs  which  required  the  utmost  fore-  olamatioo,  and  every  overture  on  the  part  of 
sight,  resolution,  and  prudence.    Great  Britain  the  American  minister  at  Paris  toward  the  re- 
and  the  United  States  were  on  the  Terge  of  establishment  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
war.   In  1807  the  long  series  of  wrongs  inflicted  two  countries  was  viewed  with  indifference, 
by  Eng^d  upon  the  commerce  of  America,  and  completely  failed  in  its  obiect.    Such  was 
and  the  rights  of  her  seamen,  had  been  con*  the  condition  of  public  affairs  in  the  beginning 
BQmmated  by  the  aflBdr  of  the  Leopsord  and  of  the  year  1812.    The  country  was  slowly  bat 
Chesapeake.    This  wanton  insult  had  thrown  surely  drifting  toward  a  war,  which  no  ezer- 
the  oonntry  Into  violent  commotion,  and  occa-  tions  on  the  part  of  the  administration  seemed 
iioned  the  embargo,  which  had  been  succeeded  adequate  to  prevent    Mr.  Madison  was  averse 
by  the  non-intercourse  act,  prohibiting  all  com-  from  native  temperament  of  mind  to  such  an 
meroe  with*France  or  England  until  the  decrees  event,  and  pushed  his  pacific  views  to  an  extent 
oC  the  French  emperor  and  the  British  orders  which  proved  displeasing  to  many  of  the  most 
In  coaneU  in  relation  to  the  seiaure  of  neutrals  prominent  members  of  the  republican  party, 
and  the  impressment  of  seamen  were  repealed,  xhe  non-intercourse  laws  and  other  restrictive 
Mr.  Jefibrson  had  retired  from  the  presidency  measures  had  become  exceedingly  unpopular 
at  this  threatening  crisis,  and  the  new  admini»-  with  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  a  ma- 
tration  was  inunediately  called  upon  to  provide  Jority  of  the  people  were  now  believed  to  be  in 
fbr  the  emergency.    The  first  act  of  the  Britbh  favor  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  England, 
eabinet  did  not  encourage  hopes  of  peace.    This  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr.  Lowndes  ac- 
waa  a  disavowal  of  the  course  of  Mr.  Erskfne,  cordingly  advised  measures  of  preparation,  and 
the  English  minister,  in  promising  reparation  coagress  promptly  responded.    Bills  were  pass- 
Ibr  the  affiur  of  the  Chesapeake  and  a  repeal  of  ed  for  augmenting  the  arm^,  repairing  and 
the  obnoxious  orders  jp  council,  on  condition  equipping  ships  of  war,  organizing  and  arming 
of  a  renewal  of  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  the  militia,  and  placing  the  country  in  an  atti- 
United  States.    Mr.  Erskine  was  aedared  to  tude  to  resist  an  enemy.    To  carry  these  acts 
have  exceeded  his  authority,  and  was  recalled,  into  effect,  congress  appropriated  the  sam  of 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  $1,000,000.    Mr.  Madison  acquiesced  in  this  p<>l- 
anthoriaed  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  com-  icy  with  extreme  reluctance.    lie  still  hopod 
meroial  treaty.  This  gentleman  speedily  became  that  war  might  be  avoided.    But  it  was  obvi- 
embroiled  with  Uie  secretary  of  state.    His  tone  ons  that  the  great  body  of  the  republican  party 
was  so  disoourteous  and  insulting  that  the  pres-  were  bent  upon  the  measure,  ana  the  president 
ident  directed  the  secretarv  to  receive  no  ftir-  abandoned  his  opposition,  and  gave  his  assent, 
ther  oommiuiScations  from  him,  and  soon  after-  In  Feb.  1812,  Mr.  Russell,  U.  8.  ehargi  d* affaires 
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at  London,  wrote  to  the  seeretary  of  state:  ''I  nupendiog  in  fbtnie  the  impressment  of  Amer- 

no  longer  entertain  a  hope  that  we  can  honor-  ican  seamen.    All  negotiations  npon  this  point 

ably  avoid  war  ;**  and  in  May,  Mr.  Foster,  the  fluled.    The  British  government  reftised  to  re- 

Britadi  minister,  addressed  a  oommnnication  to  linqnish  the  claim,  and  nothing  remained  bnt 

Uie  same  official,  in  which  he  distinctly  reiter-  war. — On  March  ^  1818,  Mr.  Madison  entered 

aied  the  intention  of  his  government  not  to  npon  his  second  term  of  service.    He  received 

depart  from  the  position  wliich  she  occupied.  128  electoral  votes;  his  opponent,  De  Witt 

Tlus  oommnnication  terminated  all  hopes  of  Olinton,  69  votes.    The  eongresrional  elections 

avoiding  hostilities,  and  on  Jnne  1  the  president  resulted  in  a  large  majority  in  fnvor  of  the  ad- 

tnasmitted  a  special  message  to  congress  in  ministration,  and  the  war  policy  thns  appeared 

wbieh  he  reviewed  the  whole  controversy,  and  to  be  acceptable  to  the  gr^  body  of  the  people, 

moke  in  strong  terms  of  the  agressions  of  Great  thongh  a  strong  party  were  bitterly  opposea  to 

Britain  npon  oommercial  rights.    The  message  it,  and  endeavored  to  obstruct  the  measores  ne* 

was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  cessary  for  the  proseontion  of  hostilities.    Tlie 

whidi  on  Jnne  8  reported  a  manifesto,  as  the  contest  commenced  in  earnest  with  the  appear* 

basisof  a  declaration  of  war.  The  discnasion  on  anoe,  in  Feb.  1818,  of  a  Britidi  fleet  in  the 

the  report  of  the  committee  took  place  with  Ghesapeake  bay;  and  in  March  the  whole  coast 

eloaeddoorai  The  measure  was  speedily  adopted  of  the  United  Stetes,  with  the  exception  of 

in  the  house  by  a  vote  of  79  to  49,  bnt  the  result  Bhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hamp> 

in  the  senate  was  loxut  doubtful.    After  14  days'  shire,  was  declared  in  a  stete  of  blockade.    The 

delay,  however,  that  body  yielded  ite  opposition  long  series  of  ensagements  on  land  and  water, 

and  declared  in  fiivor  of  war  by  a  vote  of  19  to  during  the  war  which  followed — ^the  melancholy 

18.   The  act  declaring  war  between  Qreat  Brit*  defeats  and  glorious  victories  which  alternately 

ain  and  the  United  States  speedily  followed,  marked  the  contest — find  their  proper  place  in 

The  preaident  gave  it  his  approval  on  Jnne  18,  the  general  history  of  the  country.    In  March, 

and  promptly  Lasoed  his  proclamation  callinff  1818,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  hostili- 

upon  tihe  people  to  prepare  for  the  conflict,  and  ties,  the  Bussian  minister  to  tiie  United  Stetes 

to  mpport  tne  government.     A  short  delay  communicated  to  the  American  government  a 

wonld  probably  l^ve  defeated  the  policy  of  the  proposal  from  the  emperor  Alexander  to  medi- 

war  party,  and  reopened  the  old  negotiations,  ate  oetween  the  belligerents.    The  proposition 

A  decree  of  the  French  emperor  had  been  ex-  was  accepted,  and  the  president  ^pointed  com- 

hibited  to  the  U.  S.  minister  to  France,  dated  missioners  to  proceed  to  St  Petersburg,  to  ne- 

Aprfl  28, 1811,  which  declared  the  definite  re-  gotiate  under  the  mediation  of  the  emperor. 

Toeatiott  of  the  Beriin  and  Milan  decrees,  tirom  The  effort   failed.      Great   Britain  declined 

and  after  Nov.  1, 1810.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Bussian  mediation  in  September;  but  in 

Great  Britain,  on  June  28,  within  5  days  after  November  the  American  government  was  in- 

the  declaration  of  war,  repealed  the  obnoxious  formed  that  Great  Britain  was  prepiffed  to  noe> 

orders  in  oonncol  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  gotiate  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace.    Steps 

neatrala,  and  thns  removed  one  of  the  great  were  at  once  taken  to  meet  tiiis  proposal  of  the 

gromnds  of  compUunt  on  the  part  of  the  Amer-  English  government    Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Buasell 

lean  government  On  June  26,  before  the  course  were  added  to  the  commission  previoudy  ap- 

of  Uie  British  cabinet  was  known  in  America,  pointed,  and  in  Jan.  1814,  proceeded  to  Europe 

Mr.  Monroe,  secretary  of  stete,  wrote  to  Mr.  and  joined  their  associates.    In  August  of  the 

BnMeTl,  who  had  remuned  in  En^and  since  the  same  year  the  indignation  of  the  country  was 

recall  ci  Mr.  Pinkney  in  1811,  proposing  the  deeply  aroused  by  tiie  attack  npon  the  capital, 

terms  of  an  armistice.    These  were  a  rep^d  of  A  British  force  of  6,000  men  ascended  the 

the  orders  in  council,  with  no  illegal  blockades  Chesapeake,  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Patnx- 

anbstitnted,  and  a  discontinnance  of  the  impress-  ent,  and  marched  upon  Washington.    The  few 

ment  of  seamen.    In  the  latter  part  of  August  troops  hastily  called  together  were  whoUy  un- 

Mr.  Baasell  received  fh>m  the  English  govern-  able  to  offer  any  effective  resistance,  and  retired 

Bent  a  definite  refusal  to  accede  to  these  propo-  before  the  enem^,  who  proceeded  to  the  ci^. 

sitiooa  as  ''on  various  grounds  absolutely  inad-  burned  the  capitol,  the  president's  house,  and 

■nsQde,**  and  thereupon  returned  to  the  United  other  public  buUdingB,  ana  retamed  witiiont  loss 

SCasea.    In  September  Admiral  Warren  arrived  to  their  ships.  The  president  and  several  mem- 

at  WaKiw-r     In  addition  to  his  naval  command,  hers  of  his  cabinet  were  in  the  American  camp, 

ha  was  invested  with  powers  to  negotiate  a  pro-  but  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  city  in  order 

vasoaal  accommodation  with  the  U.  S.  govern-  to  avoid  capture.    The  enemy  gained  Httie  by 

acnt  A  eorremondence  on  the  subject  ensued  their  movement,  and  the  wanton  ontrage,  so 

between  himself  and  Mr.  Monroe,  as  the  rq>re-  opposed  to  every  rule  of  civilized  warfare,  only 

asBtatives  of  the  two  countries.    The  admiral  increased  the  bitterness  of  the  people.    Among 

proBused  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  public  occurrences  of  the  year  1814^  the 

wish  a  view  to  the  peacefbl  arrangement  of  the  meeting  of  the  Hartford  convention  occupies  a 

points  at  issae.    lur.  Monroe  replied  that  his  prominent  place.  (See  Hajotord  OoNvxNnoir.) 

govcmnftent  was  willing  to  acceae  to  this  pro-  The  glorious  victory  at  New  Orleans,  however, 

pQBtioD,  provided  Admiral  Warren  was  an-  and  tiie  intelligence  of  the  conclusion  of  peaoe. 

*^***^— ^  and  would  agree  to  negotiate  terms  fbr  terminated  the  popular  agitation.    A  treaty  of 
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peaoeliadbeenB^edbytbeU.S.  oommiBrion-  lie  pwed  his  dajs  tranqiUly  in  agrienltiml 
en  at  Qhent,  on  Deo.  24, 1814,  and  being  oom-  paraoits  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  Bociety  of 
mnnicated  by  the  president  to  the  senate,  was  nis  friends.  He  had  married  in  1794  Mrk 
ratified  by  that  body  in  Feb.  1815.  It  was  Todd,  a  Virginia  hidy,  the  widow  of  a  dis- 
silent  npon  the  paramount  question  of  the  right  tin^iahed  lawyer  of  Philadelphia ;  and  though 
of  impressment,  and  left  the  commercial  regala-  their  union  had  not  been  blessed  with  children, 
tions  between  the  two  countries  for  subsequent  this  amiable  and  aooomplished  woman^s  faithful 
negotiation.  But  the  country  was  tired  of  the  devotion  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  happi* 
war,  and  the  treaty  was  hidled  with  aoclama-  ness  to  him.  During  these  years,  in  spite  of 
tion.  In  this  general  joy  no  one  shared  more  his  infirm  health,  Mr.  Madison  still  buried  him- 
sincerely  than  Mr.  Madison.  He  had  acquiesced  self  in  useful  serrices  to  his  neighbors  and  the 
in  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  on-  commonwealth.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the 
feigned  reluctance,  and  had  longed  for  the  county  agricultural  society,  and  for  a  long  tune 
conclurion  of  peaoe.  Wanting  by  nature  in  acted  as  visitor  and  rector  of  the  university  of 
those  fierce  elements  of  character  which  mark  Vir^nia.  In  1629  he  sat  in  the  Virginia  conven* 
the  military  chieftain,  he  had  contemplated  tion  to  reform  the  M  constitution ;  and  many 
only  the  immense  loss  of  life,  the  national  em-  hundreds  of  the  new  generation  scanned  with 
barrassment,  and  tiie  prostration  of  all  the  re-  eager  curiosity  the  venerable  countenance  of  the 
sourcesof  the  country  which  would  accompany  octogenarian,  whose  public  career  had  com* 
the  contest  There  can,  however,  be  little  menoedfiir  back  in  the  days  of  1776.  The  deep 
doubt  that  the  war  of  1812  was  of  the  greatest  interest  of  the  spectators  extended  to  the  mem* 
benefit  to  the  country  in  its  final  results.  It  bers  of  the  convention,  which  embraced  the 
proved  Uiat  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  lived  in  most  famous  men  of  the  epoch  in  Virginia, 
the  breasts  of  the  people;  that  American  sea-  When  he  rose,  after  long  silence,  to  utter  a  few 
men  were  a  full  match  for  the  boasted  mariners  words,  the  members  left  their  seats  and  crowd- 
of  England ;  and  that  in  spite  of  the  existence  ed  around  the  venerable  figure,  dressed  in  blaek, 
of  a  powerful  party  wholly  disaflfected  to  the  with  his  thin  gray  hair  still  powdered  as  in 
course  of  the  government,  the  principle  of  na*  former  times,  to  catch  the  low  whisper  of  hia 
tionality  and  obedience  to  law  was  stronger  voice.  This  was  his  last  appearance  in  pnblie. 
in  Uie  country  than  all  else  which  could  come  in  Returning  to  Montpelier,  he  passed  the  rest  of 
conflict  with  it  Other  results  were  the  promo-  his  days  in  tranquil  retirement— The  mental 
tion  of  domestic  numufiictures  and  internal  im«  and  moral  characteristics  of  James  Madison  are 
provements,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  armv  patent  on  the  face  of  his  career.  If  not  endowed 
and  navy,  which  had  hitherto  been  viewed  with  with  the  very  first  order  of  ability  in  comparison 
unwise  joalousy  and  suffered  to  languish.  The  with  the  great  men  of  his  times,  his  mind  was 
country  thus  came  out  of  a  war  which  cost  her  yet  singuh&rly  symmetrical  in  its  proportionii 
80,000  lives  and  $100,000,000,  stronger  and  more  and  vigorous  in  its  movements.  Hb  range  was 
honored  than  before  thoroughly  convinced  of  not  equal  to  that  of  some  others,  but  an  un&il* 
her  own  power  and  resources,  and  regarded  ing  accuracy  and  precision  marked  the  oper^ 
with  increased  respect  by  all  the  nations  of  tionof  hisfisoulties.  He  was  naturaUy  deficient 
the  world.  In  1816  a  commercial  treaty  was  in  powers  of  oratory,  and  yet  made  himself  one 
concluded  with  Great  Britain,  based  upon  a  of  the  most  effective  public  speakers  of  his  time, 
poHcy  of  perfect  reciprocity  between  the  two  although  the  epoch  was  illustrated  in  Virginia 
countries.  The  subjects  of  impressment  and  by  such  men  as  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry 
blockades  were  not  embraced  in  it  The  return  liee,  George  Mason,  and  £dmund  Pendleton, 
of  peaoe  disbanded  the  organized  opnosition  to  Mr.  Jefferson>  testimony  upon  this  point  ia 
the  administration,  and  the  remmnaer  of  Mr.  very  strong.  **Mr.  Madison,'^  he  says,  ^^oame 
Madison*s  term  of  ofilce  was  undisturbed  by  into  the  house  in  1776,  a  new  member  and 
events  of  an  exdting  character.  In  April,  1816,  voung;  which  circumstances,  concurring  with 
congress  incorporated  a  national  bank  with  a  his  extreme  modesty,  prevented  his  ventnr- 
eapital  of  $35,000,000,  to  continue  for  20  years,  ing  himself  in  debate,  before  his  removal  to 
The  president  had  vetoed  a  similar  bill  in  Jan*  the  council  of  state  in  Nov.  1777.  From  thenoe 
nary  of  the  preceding  year,  but  now  approved  he  went  to  congress,  then  consisting  of  few 
of  itf  fh>m  a  conviction  that  the  derangement  of  members.  Trained  in  these  successive  schools^ 
the  currency  made  such  a  measure  necessary,  he  acquired  a  habit  of  self-possession,  which 
It  encountered  strong  opposition,  but  was  sup-  placed  at  ready  command  the  rich  resooroes 
ported  by  Mr.  Olav  ana  other  friends  of  the  of  his  luminous  and  discriminating  mind  and 
adminlrtration,  and  passed  snccessfhily  both  of  his  extensive  information,  and  rendered  him 
houaea.  In  Dec.  1816,  Mr.  Madison  sent  in  his  the  first  of  every  assembly  afterward  of  whioh 
last  annual  message  to  congress.  Its  recom-  he  became  a  member.  Never  wandering  from 
mendations  were  considered  liberal  and  ju-  his  subject  into  vain  declamation,  but  pur^ 
dicioua,  and  secured  the  general  approbation  suing  it  closely,  in  language  pure,  classical, 
oC  the  country. — On  March  8,  1817,  his  long  and  copious,  soothing  always  the  feelings  of 
oflkial  connection  with  the  afiQurs  of  the  nation  his  adversaries  by  civilities  and  softness  of  ex- 
terminated, and  he  retired  to  his  farm  of  Mont-  pression,  he  rose  to  the  eminent  station  which 
pelier  in  Virginia.     In  this  pleasant  retreat  he  held  in  the  great  national  ooavention  of 
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1787;  ind  in  that  of  Yirginui  which  followed,  were  characterized  by  iiimplicity  and  modesty. 
1m  Mistiiiied  the  new  oonadtntion  in  all  ita  His  dress  was  nniformly  black,  and  he  resem- 
{wti,  bearing  off  the  palm  against  the  logic  of  bled  a  quiet  student,  busy  with  thoughts  of  his 
Geone  Mason  and  the  fervid  declamation  of  books,  rather  than  the  head  of  a  great  nation, 
Mr.  fieoiy.    With  these  consummate  powers  He  was  somewhat  taciturn  in  public,  but  when  he 
mn  aoited  a  pore  and  apotleas  virtue,  which  conversed,  his  tone  was  weighty  and  impressive, 
no  alomny  has  ever  attempted  to  sully.    Of  It  wsb  often  naked,  abstract  reasoning;  mild, 
the  powers  and  polish  of  his  pen,  and  of  the  simple,  and  lucid,  but  summing  up  long  trains 
wnto  of  his  administration  in  the  highest  of  thought.    With  his  intimate  nien£,  how- 
office  of  the  nadon,  I  need  say  nothing.    They  ever,  the  courteous  reserve  of  the  public  man 
hire  spoken  and  will  for  ever  speak  for  them-  changed  to  the  genialhumor  of  a  boy.    He  had 
selrei"    The  warm   friendship  felt   by   the  a  strong  reUsh  for  every  thing  facetious,  and 
vriter  of  the  above  for  Mr.  Madison  doubtless  told  a  story  admirably.    This  sunshioe  of  tem- 
oolored  the  expressions;  but  the  estimate  is  in  perament  never  deserted  him.    In  the  weary 
sabetance  wholly  just.    From  his  earliest  years  hours  of  pain  during  hb  old  age,  his  humor 
Mr,  ¥adiaon  was  a  hard  student.   His  memory  flashed  np  as  spontaneously  as  before.    When 
VBS  angnlarly  tenacious,  and  what  hia  pene-  some  friends  came  to  visit  him,  he  sank  back 
tntiog  mind  once  dearly  discerned  became  as*  npon  his  couch  with  the  smiUng  words:  ^*I  al- 
fimilated,  and  was  ever  after  retained.     He  waystalk  more  easily  when  I  Zm;"  and  during 
thos  laid  np  that  great  store  of  learning  which  his  last  iUness,  while  the  family  and  the  doctor 
in  the  conventions  of  1787,  and  1788  espedally,  were  at  dinner,  his  voice  was  heard  feebly  from 
proTed  so  efifective  in  the  enforcement  of  his  .the  adjoining  chamber  crying :   ^^  Doctor,  are 
▼iewt.     Clearneea  of  vision  was  one  of  the  yon  pushing  about  the  bottles?    Do  your  duty, 
iBvkad  traits  of  his  intellect,  and  laborious  doctor,  or  I  must  cashier  you."    Of  Mr.  Jeffer* 
prtetiee  enabled  him  to  convey  his  thoughts  in  son  he  had  a  long  list  of  stories,  which  turned 
tb»  foUest  manner.    The  result  was  that  he  ex-  the  laugh  against  his  friend  invariably,  to  the 
hiasted  the  salject  upon  which  he  spoke.  When  great  enjoyment  of  the  victim  himself.    In  ad- 
be  had  finiahea,  nothing  remained  to  be  said,  dition  to  the  passage  already  quoted,  Jefferson 
Eii manner  of  speaking  was  calm  and  concili-  wrote  of  Madison:  '^From  three  and  thirty 
Cory.    This  was  an  accurate  reflex  of  the  char-  years'  trial  I  can  say  conscientiously  that  I  do 
vter  of  his  moral  nature.    Averse  by  tem-  notknowin  the  world  a  man  of  purer  integrity. 
;«mient  to  all  extreme  and  violent  views,  and  more  dispassionate,  dinnterested,  and  devoted 
<ii»pQsed  to  oeeopT  middle  ground  betweea  con-  to  pure  republicanism ;  nor  could  I  in  the  whole 
finding  fectiona,  he  never  beoune  embittered  scope  of  America  and  Europe  point  out  an  abler 
in  the  straggle,  and  treated  ^ose  who  were  head."    Mrs.  Ma^son  long  survived  her  hus> 
offosed  to  him  with  unaffected  courtesy  and  band,  and  maintained  a  conspicuous  and  re> 
f^>ect     A  marked  instance  of  this  may  be  apected  position  in  society  at  Washington  till 
l^nd  in  the  position  which  he  occupied  in  con-  her  death,  July  12, 1849,  at  the  age  of  82  years. 
i  dining  tiie  administration  of  Gton.' Washing-  — See  *^  life  and  Times  of  James  Madison,*^  by 


uiL   Forced  to  separate  himself  from  Hamilton  William  0.  Rives  (vol.  i.,  8vo.,  Boston,  1859). 

t^d  the  federal  party,  he  indulged  in  no  denun-  MADISON  UNIYEBSITT.    See  Hamilton, 

ustea,  bnt  strove  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  N.  Y. 

Hicie%  and,  Uiongh  standing  on  middle  groun^  MADLER,  Johahit  HsnrsiOH,    a   German 

vssaMaled  by  neither  party.    It  has  been  seen  astronomer,  bom  in  Beriin,  May  29, 1794.    In 

t^  npon   more   than  one  great  measure  he  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  gained  a  high  rep- 

diaaged  hia  views  and  his  position.    An  im-  ntation  as  a  teacher  in  the  principal  normal 

tJ^tial  critie  will  not  eondude  from  this  that  he  schools  of  Berlin.    Associating  himself  in  1829 

vu  weak  or  vacillating  or  mercenary.    A  simi-  with  the  astronomical  labors  of  Wilhelm  Beer, 

Isr  if  not  eqnaJlj  defined  modification  of  views  he  nublished  in  concert  with  him  the  great  map 

ffliractcrixed  aotne  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  of  tne  moon  (Berlin,  1884-^6),  and  the  work  ex- 

<£«.   The  lepablic  waa  an  untried  experiment^  planiU^ry  of  it  entitied  Allgemeins  tergleiehende 

ti«  political  philosophv  of  the  system  had  yet  Selenognmhie  (2  vols.,  1837).    In  1833  he  was 

t^'  be  frvned,  and  the  leaders  of  the  epoch  were  employea  on  the  island  of  Rdgen  in  chrono- 

coaapdM  to  steer  the  bark  without  a  compass  metriod  observations  for  the  Russian  govern* 

cr  the  leanoB  of  experience.    The  proper  sub-  ment;  in  1836  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 

i^tt  of  inqoirf  is  the  tesnlt ;  and  tested  by  thifL  Berlin  observatory,  and  in  1840  of  that  of  Dor- 

^u  fHitiflal  oereer  of  Mr.  Madison  will  not  need  pat,  Russia,  an  ofBce  which  he  still  holds.    Of 

^•s^ieatuD.    Alter  Washington,  no  public  man  great  influence  upon  the  progress  of  cosmology 

*f  hie  time  was  more  widely  respected  and  be->  were  his  investigations  in  r^ard  to  the  stellar 

•  -^ed  by  the  people.    It  was  his  rare  good  for-  system.    R^ecting  the  hypothesis  of  the  exiat- 

nrie  to  have  a  whole  nation  for  his  friends,  ence  of  a  central  body,  preponderating  in  mass, 

^:^  peblie  eonlidienoe  in  and  respect  for  his  as  the  universal  centre  of  gravity,  he  found  it  in 

vr2  known  honesty  and  singleness  of  aim  to-  the  Pleiades,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  group 

VL'd  the  good  of  the  country,  ripened  upon  in  or  near  the  bright  star  i^  Tauri  (Alcyone). 

T'^ricaal  aoqeaiiitMice  with  them  into  an  affec-  This  hypothesis  has  been  contested  by  Encke, 

^<jfee  attadunentb    His  bearing  and  eddresa  Petersi  and  other  astronomers.    In  addition 
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to  tho0e  on  the  moon,  hia  obseirations  hATo  bem 
devoted  to  the  phyrieal  aspects  of  Mars  and  Jo- 
piter,  to  double  stars,  the  determined  periods  of 
variable  stars,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
solar  system.  Beside  his  work  entitled  Central' 
/SbnfM  (Dorpat,  1846),  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions is  embodied  in  hia  Uhterwehungen  uber 
die  Pix$terMy»teme  (Mittan,  1847-8),  and  in 
various  other  publications.  Among  his  most 
excellent  works  is  his  Populare  Aitnmomis 
(Beriin,  1841 ;  4th  ed.  1849). 

MADOC,  a  Welsh  prince  for  whom  the  Cam- 
brian chroniclers  claim  the  honor  of  havins  dis- 
covered America.  According  to  thdse  antnori- 
ties,  Madoc,  compelled  by  civil  disturbances  to 
leave  his  native  country,  sailed  westward  in 
1170  with  a  small  fleet,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
some  weeks  Unded  on  a  continent  of  exuberant 
fertility,  whose  inhabitants  differed  altogether 
from  those  of  Europe.  After  some  time  ne  re- 
turned to  Wales,  but  left  behind  him  20  of  his 
crew.  He  fitted  out  another  fleet  of  10  sail, 
departed  again  with  the  intention  of  revisiting 
the  newly  discovered  land,  and  was  never  more 
heard  of.  Humboldt  says:  '*  The  deepest  obscu- 
rity still  shrouds  every  thing  connected  with  the 
voyage  of  the  Welsh  chief  Madoc,  son  of  Owen 
Guineth,  to  a  great  western  land  in  1170,  and 
the  connection  of  this  event  with  the  Great  Ire- 
land of  the  Icelandic  saga.  In  like  manner 
the  race  of  Gelto- Americans,  whom  credulous 
traveUers  have  professed  to  discover  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  have  also  disappear- 
ed since  the  establishment  of  an  earnest  and 
scientific  ethnology,  based  not  on  accidental  sim- 
ilarities of  sound,  but  on  grammatical  forms  and 
organic  structure.**  Madoc  is  the  subject  of  one 
of  Bouthey's  principal  poema. 

MADONNA  (It),  a  word  originally  equiva- 
lent in  Italy  to  the  French  madame,  and  as  such 
ued  as  a  title  of  deference  and  honor;  but 
DOW  applied  almost  exclusively  to  the  Virgin 
Muy,  as  she  is  caUed  in  other  languages  Our 
Lady.  The  title  has  also  given  the  name  to  a 
ffreat  number  of  pictures  in  which  the  Virgin 
forms  the  sole  or  prominent  object,  such  as  the 
Madonna  di  San  Sieto  or  the  Madonna  delta 
Seggiola  of  Raphael.  Tlie  *^  Legends  of  the  Ma- 
donna** (8vo.,  London,  1852),  by  Mrs.  Jameson, 
describes  the  manner  in  which  the  aol^ect  has 
been  illustrated  by  different  painters. 

MADOZ,  Pascuali,  a  Spanish  author  and 
statesman,  bom  at  Pampeluna,  May  17,  1806. 
His  studies  at  Saragossa  were  interrupted  in 
1828  by  his  part  In  the  defence  of  the  castle  of 
Monzon  against  the  French  invading  army, 
and  by  his  imprisonment  during  17  months,  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  university,  where  he 
was  graduated  as  doctor  of  laws ;  but,  expelled 
on  a  charge  of  teaching  Jansenist  doctrines,  he 
Uved  for  some  time  at  Tours  in  France.  On  his 
return  to  Spun  he  became  editor  of  the  ^  Uni- 
versal Geographical  Dictionary,'*  commenced 
by  Bergnes  (10  vols.  8vo.,  Barcelona,  1829-*84). 
and  published  a  ^*  Collection  of  Celebrated 
Trials.'*    In  1885  he  was  appointed  judge  at 


Barcelona,  and  military  govemor  of  the  vall^ 
of  Aran.    His  spirited  operations  agunst  the 
Carlist  invaders  of  Catalonia  secured  for  him  the 
votes  of  the  province  of  Lerida  for  the  oortes. 
In  1842-*8  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
movement  against  Espartero,  on  the  success  of 
which  he  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  and 
a  supreme  judgeship,  both  which  he  dedioed. 
He  was  afterward,  in  consequence  of  political 
troubles,  imprisoned  for  a  short  time.    Id  Aug. 
1854,  he  was  appointed  govemor  of  Barcelona, 
and  having  restored  tranquillity  in  that  city  he 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  oortea,  where  he  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  prognmta 
party.    He  was  also  chosen  president  of  that 
Dody.    In  Jan.  1855,  he  was  appointed  minis- 
ter of  finance,  and  proposed  the  famous  law  of 
deeamortieaeum^  decreeing  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty vested  in  the  state,  the  clergy,  and  other 
public  bodies,  which  met  with  great  opposition, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.    He  re- 
tired from  the  ministry  in  June,  1855,  and  was 
at  the  head  of  the  opposition  in  the  cortes  until 
July,  1856,  when  he  was  compelled  to  flee  on 
account  of  his   resistance  to  the  cabinet  of 
0*I>onnelL  ^  Beside  the  works  named,  he  edited 
a  Diceionario  geografieo^  eitatiUieo  y  hUtorico 
ds  EMaha  (16  vols.  4to.,  Madrid,  1848-'50). 
Of  this  work  he  was  the  publisher  as  well  as 
editor,  having  established  a  printing  ofiSce  at 
his  own  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  superin* 
tended  the  sale.    He  also  directed  for  a  time 
the  Catalan^  an  opposition  Journal. 

MADRAS,  a  presidency  of  British  India, 
comprising  tlie  S.  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dostan,  bounded  N.  by  the  presidencies  of  Ben- 
gal and  Bombay,  £.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and 
D.  and  W.  by  the  Indian  ocean.  It  lies  l^tweon 
lat.  8*'  and  20*'  N.,  and  long.  74''  80'  and  85"^  30' 
£.,  and  is  divided  into  the  following  22  districts : 


Con- 


Bi^mondrj 

MaRalipaUm , 

Oantoor  (Inelodlng  Palnuid)  . . , 

VtTng»p«tim 

Oanlim , 

Keliore 

ChlDffl«pat 

UmSL.. 

Areot,  K.   division   (IncladiDg 

•ooddy) 

Aroot,  8.  dIvlaloB  (Inelndtng  Cadd^re) 

B«ll*i7 

CaddapAh  (Including  Poonganoon) .... 
Bftlem  (Including  Vonrandoor  and  if  al- 

Upuidj) 

Colmbaiore 

Trichlnopoljr 

Tanlore  (including  Nacore) 

Madura  (Including  Socvagunga 

Ramnad). 

TlnncvcHjr , 

Malabar 

Canara 

Kuniool 

Coorg , 


and 


Total. 


Art*  ia 


4,T11 
4,7M 
4,<S0 

7.S6e 

1,717 

t7 

1,690 

^oso 

18.101 
18,flSS 

7,499 
8,1M 

t,9ii 

8,781 

TS«IM5 
ft.48S 

S.OSO 
7,1M 
a278 
%\9b 


af»>.»^eo 


720,Uua 


Toe,  1  Mi 
l,Tfta.TM 


18S.109  I  t9,Ml.tf»7 


Within  the  boundaries  of  the  presidency  jlfo 
also  the  following  states  and  settlemeota  ii«>t 
aubjoot  to  Great  Britain : 


MADRAS 


4S 


V^^^^^^^^*^ 

AfMia 
■4*  «. 

P«H>tlo» 

Eiria] 

lOT 

18 

9 

4»Mt 

Peadkbcrrjr 

119,70ft 

6.881 

mil*,,.. , 

9,616 

185 

1T8^ 

Natttv  BTATn. 
C«to 

1,998 

80,886 

1,165 

4,7'IS 

18/)41 

888.176 

Unora 

8,460,696 

Poodmnrttak 

61,746 

TnTamn ...         x,           x^^. ........ 

1,011,894 

891,980 

51,809 

a,918,6n 

T«W 

61,»OT 

5,899,980 

Tbe  total  area  of  the  Madras  presidency  is  thiiB 
1^096  aq.  m^  and  its  population  27,758,927. 
The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  Madras^  the 
capital,  Ganiam,  Bellary,  Bangalore,  Oalicat, 
Cinnaoore,  Mysore,  Mangalore,  Beringapatam, 
Yellore,  Pondicherry,  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly, 
ac«i  Cocbiii.— The  coast  line  comprises  540  m. 
on  the  Indian  ocean  and  Arabian  sea,  and  1,187 
00  the  bay  of  Bc^nl^  bot  it  is  almost  destitute 
cf  i^)od  harbors.  The  estoaries  of  many  of  the 
riTers,  however,  afford  anchorage  for  small 
Ttsela.  The  N,  part  of  the  W.  coast  is  bold 
ud  rocky  for  a  distance  of  abont  150  m.  What 
ii  known  as  the  Malabar  coast,  stretching  8. 
frnm  Ml  DiDy  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  generally 
low  and  sandy  or  mnddy,  and  in  some  parts 
t^icklj  wooded.  To  the  E.  of  Gape  Gomorin, 
between  the  mainland  and  Ceylon,  is  the  shal- 
W  and  difficolt  gnlf  of  Manaar,  whose  shores 
*n  low,  rocky,  and  beset  with  reefs.  The  Co- 
rnoundel  and  Goloonda  coasts,  which  lie  to  the 
X..  present  no  bold  featnrea,  and  have  but  2  or 
3  jxjrta,  vessels  being  obliged  to  anchor  in  the 
"^  D  !«a  at  some  distance  from  land.  The  N. 
£•  part  of  the  presidency  is  occupied  by  the 
c'^k^t  of  Oriasa,  with  high  rocky  headlands  and 
n:^  hiDs.  The  principal  rivers  of  Madras 
^  the  Qodavery,  Kistnah,  Pennar,  Palair, 
Ptnuair,  and  Cavery,  all  of  which  fisll  into  the 
V^ofBensaL  Thoseon  the  W.  coast  are  very 
UBaaroos/bnt  smalL  Kear  their  months  they 
eipaad  into  broad  shallow  estuaries,  or  wide 
UrncQs,  cidled  backwatera,  one  of  which  at 
C*x^  reaches  ]^^.  and  8.  a  distance  of  120  m. 
—The  sorlaoe  of  the  interior  is  cUversified,  the 
<*«tera  and  western  Ghants  running  nearly 
fonDel  with  the  seaboard,  while  the  8.  part  of 
^  preaidency  is  traversed  by  the  ridges  which 
ooQMct  these  two  great  ranges  at  their  8.  ex- 
tfcmitiea.  Hie  central  and  northern  parts  be- 
W  to  the  great  table-land  of  the  Deccan.  The 
^^  along  the  coasts  is  light  and  sandy,  and  in- 
Ind  it  is  impregnated  with  salt,  which  in  dry 
vcsther  appears  upon  the  snrfiice  in  the  form 
c^cffloreaeenoe.  The  climate  is  generaOy  con- 
•kWred  the  hottest  in  India,  but  it  varies  greatly 
v>j3  differences  of  elevation.  The  table-land, 
••'.i«r  «,060  or  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  enjoys 
t  <^^1  and  deliffhtftil  temperature,  and  even  in 
K«M  parts  oCtbe  low  ootmtry  the  heat  is  mod- 


erated by  the  regular  alternation  of  the  F.  £ 
and  8.  W.  monsoons.  The  fall  of  rain  in  the 
western  Ghauts  is  enormous,  the  rainy  season 
in  certain  localities  lasting  9  months. — ^The  most 
important  vegetable  product  of  Madras  is  ship 
timber,  of  excellent  quality  and  abundant.  More 
than  100  kinds  of  trees,  including  the  teak, 
peon,  sandal  wood,  and  cocoa  palm,  are  found  in 
the  forests.  ^Rioe,  maize,  millet,  ragi  {EleunnB 
earaeana)^  oil  seeds,  pulse,  yams^  plantains, 
sugar,  tobacco,  pepper,  and  cardamoms  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  efforts  of  the  British 
government  to  introduce  the  culture  of  cotton 
ave  been  attended  with  success,  but  the  state 
of  agriculture  in  general  is  much  in  need  of  im- 
provement. The  most  valuable  minerals  are 
iron  (in  the  mining  of  which  a  company  is 
largely  engaged  in  Malabar  and  8.  Arcot),  cop- 
per, manganese,  antimony,  silver,  emery,  and 
lead.  Both  anthracite  and  bituminous  cofld  are 
foimd  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  and  gems 
are  collected  in  various  districts. — ^Ina  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  Madras  is  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  8  presidencies.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  it  has  had  few  good  avenues  of  land 
communication  to  compensate  for  its  want  of 
harbors ;  but  the  Madras  railway  company  has 
several  lines  in  progress,  which  will  connect 
tlie  city  of  Madras  with  Bombay,  Calicut,  Bey- 
poor,  Bangalore,  dec.  Portions  of  these  routes 
nave  been  open  since  1856.  The  foreign  trade 
is  chiefly  with  Ceylon,  Great  Britain,  the  Ara- 
bian and  Peraian  gulfa^  Mauritius  and  Bourbon 
islands,  New  8outh  Wales,  France,  Penang, 
Singapore,  and  Malacca.  The  imports,  ar- 
ranged according  to  values,  are  cotton  manu- 
factures, military  stores,  iron,  wearing  apparel, 
wines,  fruits,  horses,  malt  liquors,  books  and 
stationery,  and  manufactured  metaU ;  and  the 
exports,  s^ain,  indigo,  cotton  coods,  raw  cot- 
ton, suffar,  oil  seeds,  skins  and  hides,  coffee^ 
and  spices.  The  following  table  shows  the 
movements  of  shipping  in  1855 : 


BUppif. 


Foreign 
HatiTa . 


1,698 
8,808 


Total fi,496      810,688      6,907      6S&,9T8 


888,098 
177,600 


CUarad. 


1,799 
4,408 


874,476 
911,497 


The  imports  and  exports  for  the  8  years  1855-'7 
were  as  follows : 


18» £l,98V6fi6    £1,068,668 

1856 9^1,878       9,08&,980 

1857 9,540^789       9,407,906 

The  revenue  of  the  presidency  during  the  year 
ending  April  30,1858,  was  £4,580,978,  and  the 
expenditures  were  £5,888,458. — Mat^par^  the 
capital  of  the  above  presidency,  is  situat^  on 
the  bay  of  Bengal  (Coromandel  coast),  in  lat 
IS**  6'  K,  long.  80*  21'  E.,  640  m.  8.  E.  from 
Bombay,  and  885  m.  8.  W.  from  Calcutta ;  pop. 
estimated  officially  at  720,000,  the  great  mi^'or- 
ity  of  whom  are  Hindoos.  There  are  very  few 
Christians,  and  most  of  them  are  descendants 
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of  Portagneie  or  of  the  converts  made  by  began  in  1850*    An  attempt  lias  been  made  to 

Portngaeee   missionAries.     The  dtj  eztendiB  oonstmct  a  breakwater,  bat  vith  no  sQooes& 

aboat  9  m.  along  the  shorcL  and  has  an  av-  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacVs^  the  com- 

erage  breadth  of  8|  m.  reacning  down  to  the  merce  of  Madras  is  very  large,  as  appears  bj  the 

beach.    It  is  bonnded  on  the  S.  by  the  small  following  table ; 
river  Adyar,  which  is  not  navigable;  and  an-         T«an.  lapoHi.        i^vta. 

other  rivnlet  called  the  Euam,  and  a  canal  which         isss £i,iio,689   £i,mjm 

is  now  navigated  by  steam,  flow  through  it.         Jfaj VSi-IS     ,S!'!2 

The  Earopean  residents  occupy  light  two-stoij         ^** ^^^^     ^^^^ 

dweUings  in  the  outskirts ,  or  suburbs,  with  The  settlement  ofMadras  dates  from  1689,  when 

compounds  or  enclosures  around  them  thickly  Mr.  Francis  Day,  chief  of  the  Britiah  factory  at 

planted  with  shade  trees.    The  principal  shops  Armegon.  the  first  English  settlement  on  the 

are  in  the  (marter  called  the  Black  town,  which  Ooromanael  coast,  removed  his  establishment  to 

is  crossed  N.  and  S.  by  8  good  avenues.    The  this  spot^  and  built  Fort  St.  George  on  a  small 

minor  streets,  inhabited  by  the  natives^  are  tract  of  territory  granted  by  a  native  prince, 

narrow  and  dirty.     The  custom  house,  some  The  presidency  was  created  in  1668.   The  settle- 

of  the  courts  and  other  government  build-  ment  was  known  at  first  as  Chenappatam,  but  in 

ings,  and  the  warehouses  and  offices  of  the  official  documents  the  city  still  retains  the  name 

principal  European  merchants,  are  built  alons  of  Fort  George.    In  1702  it  was  blockaded  bj 

the  beach ;  and  here  too  are  the  principd  Daoud  Ehan,  a  general  of  Aumngzebe ;  in  Sept 

drive   and   promenade,  and  the  strong  and  1744,  after  8  days*  bombardment,  it  surrendered 

handsome  fortress  called  Fort  St  George,  with  to  the  French  under  La  Bourdonnais;  and  in 

barracks  for  troops  and  a  double  line  of  bomb*  1768-^,  having  reverted  to  Great  Britain  by 

proof  defences  on  the  land  side.    It  has  aocom-  the  peace  of  Aiz  la  Chapelle  (1748),  it  nndcr- 

modations  for  1,000  men.    A^oining  it  is  a  fine  went  a  siege  of  two  months  by  a  large  French 

esplanade,  protected  from  the  encroachments  and  native  force  under  Lidly.    The  assiulants 

of  the  sea  by  a  stone  wall.    The  principal  pub-  were  finally  driven  ofE^  leaving  all  their  sick,  52 

lie  buildings  of  Madras  are  the  government  pieces  of  cannon,  and  most  of  tlieir  stores, 
house,  min^  exchange,  bank  of  Madras,  govern-       MADR AZO,  Jost  t  Aotida,  a  Spanish  piunt- 

ment  savings  bank,  ceneral  and  naval  hospitali^  er,  bom  at  Santander,  April  22,  1781,  died  in 

male  and  female  orphan  asylums,  post  office,  the  Madrid,  May  8,  1859.    He  pursued  his  studies 

rtheon  (comprising  a  theatre,  ball  rooms,  &C.),  at  the  academy  of  Madrid,   in  Paris  under 
George^s  cathedral,  St.  Andrew^s  (Scotch)  David,  and  in  Kome,  where  he  spent  sevend 
ohnrch,  the  Roman  Oatholic  cathedral,  about  20  yesrs,  having  been  sent  there  by  the  king  of 
other  places  of  worship,  7  or  8  of  which  belong  Spain.    In  1818,  on  his  return  to  Madrid,  he 
to  the  established  church,  one  to  the  American  became  director  of  the  academy,  and  afterward 
mission,  and  one  to  the  Armenians,  a  mosque,  of  the  museam.     Bis  principal  works  are  : 
and  several  unpretending  Hindoo  and  Mohammo-  ^*  Jesus  in  the  House  of  Ananias,"  the  **  Sacred 
dan  temples.    The  chief  establishments  for  edu-  Heart  of  Jesus,*'  the  "  Battle  of  Ccrignola,'^  the 
cation  are  a  university,  comprising  primary  and  **  Seizure  of  Breda,'*  the  **  Storming  of  Monte- 
high  schools,  and  a  college  (which  is  now  how-  frio,**  and  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  present 
ever  virtually  extinct),  a  sucoessM   medical  empress  of  France.    His  sons,  Federico  and  Luis 
school  for  the  natives,  a  polytechnic  Institute,  are  among  the  most  distinguished  living  artists 
and  a  literary  institute.    There  are  agricultural  of  Spain,  particularly  the  former,  who  was  bom 
and  horticultural  societies,  a  botanical  garden,  in  Rome  in  1815,  and  excels  aa  portrdt  painter, 
a  good  museum,  and  a  government  observatory.       MADREPORE.    See  Coral. 
The  periodical  press  comprises  0  or  10  weekly,        MADRID,  the  metropolis  of  Spain,  ritnated 
semi-weekly,  and  tri-weekly,  2  semi-monthlv,  7  In  the  centre  of  the  penmsula,  about  2,000  foot 
monthly,  and  2  quarterly  publications.    Madras  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  t  ho 
is  supplied  with  excellent  water  from  wells  in  Manzanares,  crossed  here  by  magnificent  brid^i^>>s, 
the  Black  town ;  it  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to  two  in  lat.  40**  25'  N.,  long.  8*"  42'  W. ;  area  nearly 
reservoirs,  and  thence  distributed  through  the  6  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1857,  281,170,  including  up- 
city.    Tlie  streets  have  been  lighted  wiUi  gas  ward  of  25,000  foreigners,  chiefly  French.     It 


sinoe  Nov.  1859. — ^Madras  Lb  totallv  destitute  is  connected  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  _  _ 
of  a  harbor.  Large  ships  are  obliged  to  anchor  cently  opened  railway  to  Alicante  na  Aranj  uez 
about  2  UL  from  the  beach  in  9  fmhoms of  water,  and  Almansa;  distance  from  the  former  city 
and  landing  is  effected  by  boats  called  masulahs,  282  m.  The  projected  railway  to  Bavonne  {^4t*  ^ 
built  of  thin  planks,  flat-bottomed,  without  ribs  m.)  will  establish  a  direet  communication  bo- 
or keel,  and  so  flexible  as  to  yield  to  the  impulse  tween  Madrid  and  Paris.  A  railway  to  Valeu- 
of  the  breakers.  The  greatest  skiU  is  required  cia  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  one  to  I.i^- 
to  eonduot  them  through  the  tremendous  surt  bon  (820  m.)  is  also  contemplated.  Madrid  i* 
ib  which  no  boat  of  ordinary  construction  coula  pLiced  in  the  midst  of  a  desert-like  region,  &x\«l 
live  a  moment  Throughout  the  8.  W.  monsoon  even  within  a  short  distance  from  tho  p&.t4»: 
the  anchorage  is  extremely  hazardous,  and  ships  there  is  hardly  any  sign  of  the  vicinity  of  a  in^*^ 
are  often  obliged  to  cut  Ioom  their  anchors  and  capital  excepting  the  fantastic  spires  of  tin 
put  out  to  sea.    The  building  of  a  pier  was  churches.    The  barrenness  of  the  environs,  tlii 
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pnraOifigriiarf  £.  and  N.  £.  wiodii  and  the  wbere  thefhrnons  boll  fights  are  held,  a  large 
exoeaiTe  oold  in  vinter  and  heat  in  sumraer,  droolor  Btractore,  abont  1,100  feet  in  cirenm- 
Rodar  the  climate  dangeroos  to  persons  of  ddi-  ferenoe,  and  aocommod^ing  from  12,000  to  16,- 
ate  ooDfltiUition,  especially  to  those  suffering  000  spectators.    It  belongs  to  the  government, 
from  pQlnH»aT7  complaints,  A  great  improve*  and  the  profits  are  naed  for  pnblic  cliaritiesL 
DeDt,  liowever,  as  far  as  the  supply  of  water  is  Here  from  April  to  November  bull  fights  take 
avMamed,  is  insured  bj  the  new  reservoir,  place  every  Monday  afternoon,  and  sometimes 
vhkb  is  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Loxoya  into  on  Sanday&    The  bulls  generally  come  firom 
the  ciQr  l^  an  aqueduct  40  m.  long,  at  a  cost  of  the  pastures  of  the  Jarama.    Beyond  the  pave- 
ihoat  $5,000,000.    Madrid  is  surronnded  by  a  ments,  and  yet  within  the  gates  of  the  ca]utB], 
viIlSO  feet  hii^    The  5  principal  gates  are  is  the  Prado,  the  Hyde  park  i^  Madrid,  nearly 
tbose  of  Alcala,  Bilbao,  Segovia,  Toledo,  and  2  m.  long,  and  comprising  extensive  pleasure 
Atocha.    The  best  ^ftproach  to  the  city  is  by  grounds.    Mr.  Bryant,  who  visited  the  Prado 
tbeSciigoasa  road,  and  the  puerta  of  Alcala,  in  Nov.  1857,  says:  ^^ Every  afternoon  in  fine 
vLicb  IB  the  handsomest  gate  of  Madrid.    The  weather  at  this  season,  a  dense  throng  of  the 
citj  eootains  upward  of  8,000  hooaea,  arranged  well  dressed  people  of  the  canital  walk  np  and 
lib  those  of  Paris  for  seversl  fiimilies  on  dif-  down  the  Prado  till  the  twilight  warns  them 
knat  floors,  500  streets,  over  70  squares  and  home.    They  move  with  a  leisurely  pace  be- 
pboes,  and  numerous  fountains  and   pnblic  tween  the  colossal  lionsof  white  marble  which 
vclk   The  streets  in  the  old  quarters,  built  ibrm  the  fountain  of  Gybele  on  the  north,  to 
before  Madrid  was  the  metropolis,  are  nar-  those  of  the  sea  monsters  of  the  fountain  of 
row  tad  crooked,  especially  in  the  S.  W.  part  Neptune  on  the  sooth ;  and  then  turning,  meas- 
€f  the  Gty.    In  iJhe  £.  and  more  modem  part  ure  the  ground  over  again  and  again,  till  the 
they  ire  wdl  paved,  spacious,  and  lighted  with  proper  number  of  hours  is  consumed.  The  men 
p.  Keariy  in  the  midst  of  the  capital  is  the  are  unezceptionably  dressed,  with  nicely  brush- 
PBCfta  del  Sol,  said  to  have  once  been  the  ed  hats,  glittering  boots,  and  firesh  gloves ;  the 
ttstcm  gate^  bat  now  an  open  square,  from  favorite  color  of  Uieir  kids  is  yellow;  the  ladies 
vhich  the  principal  streets  radiate,  that  of  Al-  are  mostly  in  black,  with  the  black  veil  of  the 
call nmning  £.  N. £.,  the  Galle  Mayor  W.,  that  country  resting  on  their  shoulders;  they  wear 
0^  Mootera  N.,  and  that  ai  Las  Oarretas  8.  the  broadest  possible^hoops,  and  skirts  that  trail 
The  Pocrta  del  Sol,  dose  to  the  boiaa  or  ex-  in  the  dust,  and  they  move  with  a  certain 
cbsge,  k  the  dafly  resort  of  a  vast  nnmber  of  easy  dignity  which  is  thought  to  be  peculiar  .to 
pvcf^e,  uniting  the  social  features  of  a  dub  with  the  nation.     On  these  occasions  a  dress  of  a 
thr  advantages  of  a  public  lounging  place.  For  light  color  is  a  singularity,  and  a  bonnet  attracts 
^  vant  of  activity  and  enterprise  of^  the  me-  observation.    Close  to  the  walk  is  the  prome- 
^•potia,  a  compensation  is  afibrded  here  in  the  nade  for  carriages,  which  pass  slowly  over  the 
^I^scMrion  of  the  topics  of  the  day«  particularly  ground,  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  till 
^«e  of  a  po]iti<^  and  scandalous   natura  Uiose  who  sit  in  them  are  tired.    Here  are  to 
^Ue  the  ladies  of  Madrid  see  each  other  in  be  seen  the  showy  liveries  of  the  grandees  and 
^t  choithea,  the  gentlemen  meet  in  tlie  Puerta  opulent  hidalgos  of  Spain  and  of  the  foreign 
^«  SoL    It  is  at  the  same  time  the  resort  of  ambasettdors."    The  most  frequented  portion  of 
i^'eotorers,  beggars,  newspaper  vendors,  and  the  Prado,  el  $altm,  extends  from  the  Oalle  de 
<^  other  peraons,  among  whom  the  prUendienr  Alcala  to  the  Oalle  de  San  Jeronimo.    Otlier 
^  sad  eeaantfli,  or    office-hunters,  and  the  public  but  less  frequented  walks  are  the  gaiv 
^fletmanieot^  or  corrupt  office-holders,  are  dens  of  the  Buen  Retire,  the  Florida,  the  Deli- 
Qfirt  or  leas  conspicuous.    For  the  purpose  of  cias,  and  Ohamberi,  the  last  outside  the  gate 
<^f<niiag  against  this  central  hotbed  of  agitar  of  Bilbao,  and  a  resort  of  the  humbler  classes 
toa  in  esse  of  emergency,  a  military  post  of  citizens. — ^The  churches  of  Madrid  are  un- 
it nsiBtained  in  the  eaaa  de  earreoe  (post  of-  worthy  of  notice,  except  those  of  San  Isidro 
£cri  oa  the  8.  side  of  the  Puerta  del  SoL    The  and  of  the  convent  of  La  Encamadon.    The 
zao<  frahiooabte  shops  are  in  the  streets  dus-  igUna  mayor  and  the  most  andent  church, 
^'^  round  this  neighborhood*    The  various  originally  a  Moorish  mosque,  is  that  of  Maria 
^^  offices  and  dectric  tdegraphs  are  sJso  de  la  Almudena.    The  dty  formeriy  abounded 
^•-«T«.  sod  the  custom  house  is  in  the  vidni^.  wiUi  chapels  and  convents^  and  stiU  contains 
'Hie  Callede  Alcala,  f  m.  in  length,  is  the  finest  over  60 ;  but  many  have  been  pulled  down  or 
^^^^  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  converted  to  other  purposes.    Near  the  Pdota 
-^Bong  tlM  cKher  most  fashionable  streets  are  gate  are  the  remains  of  the  convent  of  San 
*b/ee  of  Montera  and  Las  Oarretas,  abounding  Jeronimo,  which  was  once  the  Westminster  ab- 
*ith  ele^mt  shops.  The  largest  square,  with  the  bey  of  Spain,  but  the  sepulchres  collected  there 
«ice|Kioa  of  the  space  fronting  the  palace,  is  were  destroyed  during  the  French   invasion. 
*:>V  Hsza  Mayor,  430  feet  long  and  880  broad.  The  most  conspicuous  public  building  is  the 
n«  diief  streets  running  into  it  are  those  of  royd  palace,  wiUi  two  open  plans,  that  to  the  E. 
At^^ia  and  Toledo,  the  latter  paasing  through  being  called  the  Plaza  dd  Oriente,  occupying 
'U  Flaza  de  Gebada  and  throuf^  the  gate  to  with  its  pleasure  grounds  nearly  80  acres  on  the 
'^:  bridge  of  Atocha.    To  the  left  and  outside  E.  bank  of  the  river.    The  magnificence  of  the 
Mi  the  gate  of  Aleala  is  the  Phua  de  Toroa,  interior  is  perhaps  not  surpassed  in  any  palace 
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of  Europe.    The  oeQings  were  peinted  by  Ye-  9  theatres,  eomprieing  the  Teatro  Bed,  one  of 
lesquez,  Mengs,  and  other  eminent  artists;  the  the  finest  in  £arope  for  the  performanoe  of 
richest  marbfos  and  mirrors  adorn  the  walls.  Italian  opera,  the  Zanniela,  for  the  exdosiTe 
Many  of  the  best  ptotares,  however,  have  been  performanoe  of  Spanish  yaadeviUes,  chiefly  adtp- 
removed  to  the  gallery  in  the  Prado.    The  ar-  tations  from  the  French,  and  £1  Circo,  famoos 
mory,  occupying  the  S.  fii^e,  contains  coUec-  for  its  scenic  entertainments,  oonsistiug  of  the 
tions  of  weapons  of  all  ages,  and  is  peculiarly  national  dances.    The  number  of  daily  Joamalfl 
rich  in  Moorish  arms  and  aooontreraents.    The  is  now  (1860)  about  86,  including  the  guette 
c^er  principal  public  buildings  are  the  new  of  the  government.    Clubs,  ooflTee  houses,  read- 
palace  of  the  cortes,  opened  in  1860,  in  the  ing  rooms,  cabs,  and  other  conveniences  for 
square  of  the  same  name;   the  Buena  Vista  strangers  are  increanng  in  number.— The  Ma- 
palaoe,  now  used  as  a  museum  of  civil  engineer-  drilenians  are  noted  for  Uieir  imitation  of  French 
ing ;  and  a  number  of  private  palaces,  the  most  tastes,  fashions,  and  modes  of  living.   The  high- 
remarkable  of  which  are  those  of  the  dukes  of  er  dasses  keep  late  hours,  rise  late,  and  break- 
liria  and  Alba,  with  valuable  picture  galleries,  fast  generally  on  chocolate.    After  the  dinner 
and  of  the  count  of  Altamira  and  the  banker  follows  the  sieito,  a  season  of  almost  nniveraal 
Salamanca.    The  royal  museum  of  painting  and  repose.    The  shops  are  then  dosed,  the  win- 
sculpture,  in  the  Prado,  is  one  of  the  finest  pic-  dows  shut,  and  scarcely  any  person  is  seen  ia 
ture  galleries  in  the  world,  containing  the  best  the  street ;  the  stall  keepers  spread  doth  over 
productions  of  Murillo,  Velasquez,  and  other  their  wares,  and  even  the  Ghdician  water  car- 
great  Spanish  masters.    One  long  room  ia  al-  riers  sleep  upon  their  water  casks.    After  the 
most  covered  with  the  works  of  Rabens;  the  siesta  the  ladies  lounge  in  the  balconies  and  the 
Titians  fill  another  room ;  and  Fanl  Veronese  is  eentlemen  are  engaged  in  smoking  till  the  time 
represented  here  almost  aa  masnificently  as  in  for  the  promenade  in  the  Prado,  and  the  Uriu- 
Venice.    There  are  some  very  fine  Guides,  and  Ito,  a  social  meeting  for  conversation  and  music 
10  pictures  by  Raphael,  including  his  Lo  tpatimc  dosing  the  day.    Indolence  is  the  characteristic 
di  SicUia^  which  is  considered  the  best  work  in  of  high  and  low^  The  workmen  of  the  city  are 
the  museum.    There  are  22  pictures  by  Van-  chiefly  Catalans,  Valencians,  Aragonese,  Astu- 
dyke,  a  very  large  number  by  Teniera,  and  some  rians,  and  Galicians.    The  manufactures  are 
of  the  finest  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine,  inconsiderable,  and  almost  all  articles  of  trwle 
The  private  gallery  of  Madraza  who  waa  until  and  consumption  are  imported  from  foreign 
his  death  in  1869  president  of  the  academy  of  countries  or  from  the  Spanish  provinces.    Gov- 
fine  arts,  contains  many  works  of  the  highest  emment  manufactories  exist  of  porcelun,  tapes- 
merit.    Among  the  finest  public  monuments  are  try,  and  carriages ;  but  they  are  supposed  to  be 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Pnilip  IV.  in  the  Plaza  as  little -profitable  as  the  public  saltpetre  works 
del  Oriente,  a  statue  of  Cervantes  in  the  Plaza  and  the  mirror  manufiictory  of  St.  Ildefoosoi 
de  las  Cortea,  and  the  monument  dedicated  Butter  comes  from  Aragon,  oranges  and  lemons 
to  the  memory  of  those  killed  by  the  French,  from  Valencia,  and  dates  from  Murda;  aod  the 
May  2,   1808. — ^The  hospitals  of  Madrid  are  markets  are  well  supplied  with  fhiit.    Com- 
numeroua,  and  indude  several  for  foundlings,  meroe  is  paralyzed  by  the  absence  of  any  navi- 
orphans,  foreigners  and  strangers,  and  a  mui-  gable  river  and  by  the  uninviting  dtnatioQ  of 
tafy  hospital    The  principal  charitable  insti-  the  capital;  but  the  financial  operations  aod  the 
tnUons  are  the  royal  hospital  of  San  Fernan-  transactions  on  the  stock  exchange,  chiefly  in 
do,  resembling   an   English  workhouse;  the  Spanbh  securities,  are  of  great  iinportsmce. 
general  hospiul  in  the  Calle  de  Atocha,  ao-  Tne  principal  bonk  is  that  of  San  Femsuido. 
oommodating  nearly  2,000  persons,  and  also  Notwithstanding  the  general  lazinesa  of  the 
serving  as  a  practical  school  for  the  students  of  people,  they  are  free  from  the  drankennc^s 
the  academy  of  medicine  of  both  sexes ;  and  the  which  is  to  be  found  aiAong  the  lower  ciaas«.^ 
mendidty  depot  for  the  reception  of  paupers,  in  other  countries,  and  highway  robberies  are 
Education  is  promoted  by  60  public  primaiy  comparatively  rare,  especidly  since  the  reoent 
schools,  by  a  number  of  colleges,  and  by  reli*  establishment  of  a  police  after  the  system  of 
gious  and  private  institutions.   Girls  are  chiefiy  London.    The  government  is  psyiuf^  more  al- 
educated   in   convents.      The    univernty   of  tention  to  the  improvement  of  the  city,  «nd  in 
Aloala  was   transferred   to   Madrid   in  1886,  the  budget  of  1859  28,000,000  reals  were  a{K 
and  chairs  of  medidne,  natural  history,  and  propriated  to  public  buildings  in  the  PuertA  (\e1 
astronomy  were  added   to  it  in   1846.    The  Sol  and  4,000,000  to  the  mint.    The  aawlnc^ 
great  naUooal  library  is  in  the  royal  palace,  bank  of  Madrid  exhibits  also  a  steady  increAs^v 
and  the  library  of    San  Isidro  has  a  large  In  1849  the  deposits  from  1,204  persona  ^ren 
collection  of  books  which  formerly  bek>nged  to  $100,000;  in  1859,  from  4,866  persona,    thoi 
the  Jesuits^    Madrid  possesses  a  botanic  garden;  amounted  to  $400,000. — Madrid  is  supposed  u 
an  observatory ;  a  museum  of  natural  history,  occupy  the  site  of  the  Mantua  Carpetaoonaio  oi 
containing  a  collection  of  superb  emeralds  and  the  Romans,  which  was  called  M^ontnxn   b 
fine  ores  of  the  predous  metals;  many  learned  the  Goths  and  Mijrit  by  the  Arabs.    Tb«  «aj 
and  literary  societies,  at  the  head  of  which  liest  authentic  historical  record  of  Madrid  «i<;^ 
stands  the  Spaniab  aoaderov ;  various  establish*  not  go  back  much  beyond  the  early  put  or  fjj 
meola  for  the  pronotion  of  mnsio  and  art ;  and  10th  century*    Under  the  rule  of  the  Arm\>s 
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wu  a  men  military  ootpost,  wbieh  was  finally  most  exteoMvely  cnltiTated,  they  assuned  a 

takea  tnm  them  at  the  end  of  that  oentnry  by  freer  style,  and  in  the  compositions  of  Pales- 

AlfoiMo  YL,  who  annexed  it  to  the  bishopric  trina,  Luca  Marenzio,  Cresoaldo  the  prince  of 

s(  Toledo,  to  which  it  still  belongs.    It  eontin-  Venosa,  Monteyerde,  Mazocchi,  and  particnlar- 

aed  to  be  an  insignificant  place  till  the  reign  ly  of  Aleasandro  Scarlatti,  adequately  inter- 

of  H«firy  HL  of  Gasdle,  who  resided  there  dar-  preted  the  romantic  and  impassioned  words  to 

ing  the  bimting  season,  the  neighboring  moon-  which  they  were  adapted.    In  England  daring 

tnss  abonnding  then  with  the  wild  Doar  and  the  Elizabethan  period  they  readied  a  high 

the  bear.    It  first  rose  to  importance  nnder  degree  of  perfection,  and  among  Uie  prominent 

CbarksV^  who  made  it  his  occaaonal  residence,  madrigal  writers  of  the  time  may  be  found  the 

ad  Philip  n.  at  last  made  it  his  capital  and  names  of  Wilbye,  Morley,  Orlando  Gibbons,  and 

oolj  court  in  1580.    liadrid  was  entered  by  the  other  composers,  who  vied  with  the  best  of  their 

Freaeh  under  Marat,  March  28, 1808 ;  bat  the  contemporaries  on  the  continent    At  the  pres- 

h«roie  rinng  of  the  inhabitants  (May  2)  obliged  ent  day  this  species  of  composition  may  be  con- 

tbeni  to  evaeoate  the  dty.    It  was  entered  by  sidered  to  have  been  supplanted  by  motetts,  or 

/oseph  fidnaparte  July  20,  and  again  evacuated  to  have  nearly  passed  away,  although  in  the 

Aq^  1    Napoleon  finaUy  took  possession  of  it  glee,  the  catch,  and  other  forms  of  part  songs 

io  ueoember  following,  and  King  Joseph  hefd  its  influence  may  still  be  traced.    In  England 

it  tali  1818,  when  it  was  restored  to  Spain  by  the  *'  Madrigal  Society,*^  founded  in  1741,  has 

the  duke  of  Wellington.  fostered  a  taste  for  madrigal  music. 

MADRIGAL,  a  species  of  minor  poem,  hav-  MADURA,  or  Madoora,  an  island  of  the 

io^  gneraUy  fewer  verses  than  the  sonnet  or  AMatio  archipelago,  in  the  Sunda  group,  N.  E. 

roaideiay,  and,  anlike  them,  subjected  to  no  of  Java,  from  whidi  it  is  separated  by  a  strait 

timfdai  mlea,  the  poet  being  allowed  to  foUow  from  1  to  2  m.  wide ;  it  lies  between  lat  6°  10' 

bis  own  oonvenienoe  and  fancy  in  the  arrange-  and  6^  46'  8.  and  long.  112**  46'  and  114°  6'  £. ; 

■cat  of  rhymea  and  verBca.    With'  somewhat  area,  1,260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  816,370.    A 

ofepigrammatic  terseness,  it  expresses  in  simple  chain  of  low  calcareous  hills  runs  through  it 

hogoage  tender  and  delicate  sentiments,  gen*  from  N.  to  8.,  but  there  are  no  high  monn- 

Bitty  of  an  amatory  or  pastoral  character,  and  tains.    The  geological  formation  and  vegetable 

wasinnally  ventores  upon  a  higher  strain  of  prodacts  resemble  thosCe  of  Java;  the  soil  is 

tbosgfat    It  was  vety  generally  cultivated  in  generally  pOOT,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  unculti- 

£orope  Ihim  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  to  the  vated.    The  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  race  as 

qwmencementof  the  18th  century,  and  ^tpears  the  Javanese^  and  about  on  a  level  wiUi  them 

to  have  been  popular  among  the  classical  wri-  in  point  of  civilization,  but  they  q>eak  a  Ian- 

ten  of  aatiqaiCy.  many  of  the  shorter  pieces  in  guage  of  their  own  in  two  veiy  Satinet  dialects, 

the  Gfeek  anthology  and  the  works  of  Oatollns  nring  the  Javanese  however  in  writing.    They 

aad  Martial,  which  are  styled  epigrams,  being  have  a  nominal  sovereign  who  resides  at  Bangp- 

geaoine  apeeimens  of  the  nudrigai.    The  ety-  kalian,  but  the  whole  island  is  virtually  subject 

■ologf  of  the  word  b  involved  in  much  unoer-  to  the  Dutch,  who  first  landed  there  in  1747. 

tasty;  but  there  ia  strong  evidence  that  it  is  Great  numbers  of  the  Madurese  have  settled  on 

of  paatoial  origin  and  a  native  of  soathem  Eu-  the  island  of  Java,  where  it  is  supposed  that  they 

nfifi,  ahhoagfa  Dr.  Bomey  and  others  derive  it  number  neariy  1,000,000  souls. 

froB  the  words  atta  madre^  ^  to  the  mother,"  MADYIO,  Johasn  Kioolatts,  a  Danish  phi- 

the  beginning  of  certain  hymns  to  the  Virgin,  on  lologist  and  politician,  born  at  Svanike,  in  the 

tbtaappooition  that  the  earliest  madrigals  were  island  of  Bomholm,  Aug.  7,  1804.    He  com- 

fotam  of  thia  dasoription ;  hence  madrialle  and  pleted  his  education  at  the  imi versity  of  Co^n- 

aarfrigalft — In  masio  the  madrigal  isan  elaborate  hagen,  whete  m  1829  he  was  appointed  professor 

▼oeal  eooopoaition  in  4,  6, 6,  and  sometimes  7  or  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature.    I^revtoua 

9  Mits,  or  a  rieh  and  sonorous  character,  some-  to  that  time  he  nad  acquired  considerable  rep- 

what  stndied  In  ita  oonstmction,  and  cbmprising  otation  for  philological  learning  by  Uie  pubUca- 

isBtatiani^  canona,  and  fugues.    Ghoron  calls  it  tion  of  8  works  on  the  writings  of  Cicera,  many 

a  ipeeies  of  eomposition  resraibling  the  fbgue,  of  whose  phOosophical  treatises  he  snbsequently 

hat  the  style  of  which,  being  less  dry,  admits  edited.    He  has  also  edited  the  works  of  Lucre- 

of  eFcnr  khid  of  expression.    Simple  madrigals,  tins,  Juvenal,  and  livy,  and  in  1829  wrote  a 

vhieh  long  anU^lated  the  opera,  were  for  voices  pamphlet  to  prove  that  the  work  De  Ortkagm^ 

<k1j  ;  after  them  came  accompanied  madrigals,  phiaof  Apuleius,  first  published  by  Mai  in  1828^ 

pgfoimed  to  the  aooompaniment  of  one  or  more  waa  the  work  of  a  literanr  impostor  of  the  16th 

laitiamuuta,  and  whidi  were  the  immediate  century.   His  6(ptt«eti2a  ^ocuMniea  (2  vols.  8vo., 

psenaon  dT  the  opera.    The  former  elass  were  Copenhagen,  1884-^42)  contain  interesting  doo> 

Mi^aally  adapted  to  aacred  words,  and  the  omenta  and  commentaries  on  many  points  in 

vaae  raeoabwd  that  written  for  the  church;  Roman  history  and  antiquities.    Among  his  re- 

JSB0S  the  term  spiritaal  madrioala,  of  which  maining  contributions  to  phUologioal  literature 

tbe  selebrated  psahna  of  MaroeUo,  the  Yeno-  are :  a  ^  Glance  at  the  Constitutions  of  Antiqui- 

tioa  eoMpoecr,    afford    favorable    specimens,  ty,^' **  The  Creation,  Development,  and  life  of 

Fran  the  aaiddlo  of  the  16th  to  the  close  of  the  Langoage,"  ^  On  the  Fundamental  Idea  of  An- 

17th  csalniyy  daring  which  both  classes  were  cient  MetreS|**  a  new  ^  Latin  Grammar  for 
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Bbhools'*  (traoAlatfld  bj  the  Rev.  G.  Woods,  4lii  thofe  "who  ezperienoed  hte  fHendrfilp  and  gen- 

ed.,  Ojcfoid,  1859X  ^^    In  politioal  life  he  bat  erosity,  the  most  distingaisbed  were  the  poets 

fiiTored  the  anion  of  the  Scandinavian  nationa,  Horace  and  Virgil,  the  former  of  whom  was 

and  has  abo  labored  earnestly  as  a  depaty  in  the  indebted  to  him  for  an  estate  in  the  conntry  of 

national  diet  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  nni-  the  Sabines,  and  the  latter  for  the  restoration 

Tenity  of  Copenhagen.     In  1848  he  was  ap-  of  his  hereditary  property  near  Mantna,  which 

pointed  minister  of  pablic  worships  whioh  posi-  had  been  seiced  by  the  Angnstan  soldiery  in  41 

tion  he  exchanged  in  1862  for  that  of  general  B.  C.    Though  a  man  of  literary  taste  rather 

director  of  public  instmction.  than  of  genina,  he  was  nevertheless  himself  the 

1L£AND£R   (now    Meinder,    or   Boffui-  author  of  some  poems,  dramas,  and  memoirs, 

Meinder\  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  Mt  all  of  which  have  perished  save  the  fragments 

Aulocrenas  in  Phrygia.    It  flows  in  a  S.  W.  coUeoted  by  lion  in  Macenatiana  (QOttingen, 

direction,  and  its  remarkable  tortuousnees  has  1824). 

oansed  its  name  to  be  used  as  a  oommonword       ILALAR,  Malab,  or  IfASULBBir,  a  lake  of 
both  in  ancient  and  naodem  times.    After  leav-  Sweden,  eztmding  from  Stockholm  on  the  £. 
ing  Phrygia,  it  passes  into  Garia,  and  has  its  to  Koeping  on  the  W.,  a  distance  of  about  75 
outlet  between  Priene  and  Myus^  in  tliat  part  m.,  and  comprising  an  area  of  about  800  sq.  m. 
of  the  ^Egeean  called  the  Icarian  sea.    Its  prin-  Its  width  is  extremely  variable.    It  has  numer- 
oipol  tributaries  are  the  Obrimas,  Marsyas,  Oln-  ous  arms  branching  off  in  all  directions,  and 
drus,    Lyons,   and   Harpasus.    The  Mnander  communicates  with  the  Baltic  by  a  canal  called 
bears  to  the  sea  an  immense  quantity  of  mud,  the  Soedertelge,  and  also  by  a  short  channel,  on 
which,  deposited  at  its  mouth  through  a  sue-  the  shores  and  on  an  island  of  which  stands  the 
cession  of  ages,  has  extended  the  coast  outward  city  of  Stockholm.     It  contains  about  1,400 
about  20  or  80  stadia,  and  joined  several  smaU  islands,  and  isnoted for  its  picturesque  scenery, 
islands  to  the  continent.    Its  entire  length  is       l£A£LSTROM(Norwegiim,  grinding  or  whirl* 
over  170  m.  ing  stream),  an  ocean  current  or  whirlpool  off 
IL£0£NAS,  GAtus  Gilnittb,  a  Roman  states-  the  coast  of  Norway  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  LoflTo- 
man,  bom  April  18  in  some  year  between  78  den  islands,  in  lat  67^  48'  K  and  long.  12*"  E. 
and  68  B.  G.,  died  in  Rome  in  8  B.  G.    Though  It  runs  between  the  ishmds  of  Vflerde  and  Moe- 
his  family  was  only  of  the  equestrian  order,  it  k6e,  or  rather  between  MoekOe  and  a  large  sol- 
was  yet  of  high  antiquitv,  deriving  its  descent  iCaiy  rock  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  strait 
from  the  Lncumones  of  Etrnria,  and  said  to  dividing  Mosk6e  from  YasrOe.    According  to 
number  among  its  ancestors  the  famous  Porse-  the  commonly  received  account  of  this  whirl- 
na.    MsBoenas  received  an  excellent  education,  pool,  the  roar  of  its  ebb  equals  that  of  the  load- 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Roman  est  cataracts,  the  noise  being  heard  several 
literature.    His  first  connection  wiUi  Octavios  leagues  off;  while  its  vortex  &  of  such  an  ex- 
was  probably  in  the  capacity  of  tutor;  and  al-  tent  and  depth  that  if  a  ship  comes  within  its 
most  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  Octi^  attraction,  it  is  inevitably  absorbed  and  eairied 
vine  on  the  political  stage,  we  find  the  name  of  down  to  the  bottom,  and  thero  beaten  to  pieces 
MiBcenaa  in  frequent  coi\)unction  with  his,  as  against  the  rocks,  and  when  the  tide  changes 
principal  counsellor  and  minister.    The  first  di-  the  fragments  are  thrown  up  again.    It  was 
plomatic  business  that  Msscenas  conducted  was  said  tiiat  when  the  stream  was  most  boisterona, 
the  negotiation  of  a  marriage,  in  40  B.  G.,  be-  and  its  ftiry  heightened  bv  a  storm,  it  was  dan- 
tween  Octavins  and  Scribonia,  the  sister-in-law  gerous  to  approach  within  several  miles  of  it ; 
of  Sextus  Pompey.    His  success  in  this  affiur  that  boats  and  ships  have  been  destroyed   hj 
led  to  his  appointment,  at  a  later  period  of  the  not  guarding  against  It  before  they  were  within 
same  year,  to  represent  Octavius  at  the  confer-  its  reach ;  and  that  frequently  whales  came  too 
enoe  of  Brundusium,  where  peace  was  made  with  near  the  stream  and  were  overpowered  by  its 
Antony.    During  the  war  with  Antony  Mid-  violence  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  its  depths.     In 
oenas  remained  at  Rome,  and  administered  the  the  year*1645,  says  Jonas  Ramus,  early  in  the 
civil  government  of  Italy;  and  after  the  return  morning  of  Sexagesima  Sunday,  it  raged  with 
of  Octavius  from  the  East,  it  was  he  who  is  said  such  noise  and  impetuosity  that  the  very  stones 
to  have  counselled  him  to  retain  the  supreme  of  the  houses  on  the  coast  fell  to  tiie  groan il. 
power  and  establish  the  empire,  while  Agrippa  Lord  Dufferin,  who  cruised  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
was  in  favor  of  restoring  the  republic.    The  in-  way  in  1856,  was  assured  by  intelligent  inbal>i« 
flnence  of  Mroceoas  over  Augustus,  and  his  par-  tants  of  the  Loffoden  islands  that  the  stories 
tioipation  in  the  government  still  continued  for  al>out  the  ILielstrdm  were'  ridiculously  exaggrer- 
a  number  of  years;  and  when  at  length  a  cool*  ated.    ^*  On  ordinary  occasions,"  he  says  in  his 
ness  sprang  up  between  them,  he  withdrew  from  **  Letters  from  High  Latitudes,"  **  the  site  of  the 
the  political  worid  to  a  palace  on  the  Esauiline  supposed  vortex  is  perfectlv  unruffled,  and  it  is 
hill  which  he  had  built,  and  which  had  lonff  only  when  a  strong  weather  tide  is  runnin:^ 
been  the  principal  resort  of  all  the  wits  and  that  any  unusuid  movements  can  be  obsenred.  ; 
literati  of  Rome.    Whatever  may  have  been  even  then  the  disturbance  does  not  amount  to 
the  misdeeds  of  Msocenas  as  a  patriot  or  a  man,  much  more  than  a  rather  troublesome  raoe.*^ 
hia  liberal  patronage  of  learning  and  genius  **  Often  and  often,  when  she  was  a  girl,"  Mid  Inn 
has  secured  to  him  a  lasting  fiune.    Among  informant^  "  had  his  wife  and  her  sisters  sailed 
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•fir  it»  fiibiiloiis  orater  in  an  open  boat"    Mr.  utterly  impaasable.    The  cmrent  also  between 

Bajard  Tajlor,  in  describing  bis  voyage  on  the  the  islands  YierOe  and  Rcest  is  very  violent,  and 

Norwegian  coast,  also  in  1866,  says :  **  Accord-  the  direction  of  the  stream  goes  the  whole  round 

ipg  to  Captain  Bus  and  other  modem  anthori-  of  the  compass  in  the  coarse  of  12  hoars. 

ties  which  I  consulted,  the  Maelstrdm  has  lost  MAEBLANT,  Jakob,  a  Butch  poet,  bom  in 

sll  its  terrors  and  attractions.    Under  certain  Flanders  about   1285,  died   in  I>amm,  near 

conditions  of  wind  and  tide,  an  eddy  is  formed  Brages,    in    1800.    His   earliest  poems,   the 

ia  the  Btraitf  it  is  trae,  which  may  be  dangerous  ^^  Troian  War,*'  and  ^^  Alexander,"  imitations  of 

to  small  boflla;  bat  the  place  is  by  no  means  so  the  French  romances  of  chivalry,  are  yet  un- 

moeh  dreaded  as  the  Salten  fiord,  where  the  tide  printed.    He  afterward  devoted  himself  to  the 

roshinginiscanghtinsacha  mannerastoform  elaboration  of  biblicid  subjects,  ecclesiastical 

a  bore,  as  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  frequently  and  secular  histories,  or  purely  didactic  themes. 

proves  destractive  to  fishing  craft.  It  is  the  gen-  He  is  sfyled  the  father  of  Dutdi  poetiy.  Among 

eral  c^Mnion  that  some  of  the  rooks  which  for-  his  metrical  productions  are  a  life  of  St  Fran- 

meriy  made  the  MaektrOm  so  terrible  have  been  ois,  in  which  he  foUows  the  Latin  of  Bonaven- 

wora  away,  or  that  some  submarine  convulsion  tnra  (published  by  Tideman,  Lejden,  1848); 

has  taken  place  which  has  changed  the  action  of  the  Meimelijhheid  der  JleimelijI^eden  (Dort, 

the  waters ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  account  1888),  after  the  S^reta  Secretorum  falsely  as- 

Ibr  the  reputation  it  once  possessed.'*    From  a  cribed  to  Aristotle ;  Wapene  Martijn  (Antwerp, 

itatement  made  in  1859  by  Mr.  Hagerap,  min-  1406;  Dort,  1834),  a  diiuogne  between  the  poet 

ister  of  the  Norwegian  marine,  and  by  Mi\{or  and  his  friend  Martin  on  the  course  of  the  world 

Yibe,  superintendent  of  the  Norwegian  hydro-  and  various  important  questions;  and  Van  dm 

graphic  surveys,  who  had  personally  examined  Lande  van  (henee,  an  appeal  for  the  deliverance 

the  Maelstr&m  and  made  ofocial  reports  upon  it,  of  the  Holy  Land  firom  toe  Saracens.    He  com- 

the  real  nature  of  this  famous  whirlpool  appears  pleted  in  1270  a  version  of  the  Bible,  and  began 

lo  be  as  follows.    When  the  wind  is  steady  and  in  1288  hb  Spieffhd  hutariael^  a  dkronide  of 

BoC  too  violent,  boats  may  venture  upon  it  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which  was  continued 

sanuoer  at  flood  or  ebb  tide,  when  it  is  still  for  by  others  after  his  de^.    Portions  of  it  have 

shoot  half  an  hour.    At  the  point  half  way  be-  been  printed  (Leyden,  1784-^5;   Amsterdam, 

tween  flood  and  ebb  it  is  moat  violent,  and  edited  by  Bilderdijk,  1812).    He  was  ^also  a 

boats  would  then  be  in  danger.  At  certain  times  sculptor  and  painter. 

it  maj  be  passed  at  any  state  of  the  tide  by  MAES,  or  Maab,  Nioolas,  a  Dutch  artist, 
staamers  and  by  large  ships  with  a  steady  wind,  bom  in  Dwt  in  1682,  died  in  1608.    In  his 
Bat  in  winter  and  in  storms  it  would  be  highly  youth  he  went  to  Amsterdam  and  entered  the 
daQgerous  for  any  vessel  to  attempt  to  pass  the  school  of  Bembrandt,  under  whose  instraetion 
Madslr6m.    Its  aireotion  and  violence  are  in  a  he  became  an  excellent  colorist.    He  painted 
hkjh  degree  dependent  on  wind  and  weather,  small  historical  subjects,  and  subsequently  por- 
l^Mii  t£ere  blows  on  the  sea  a  storm  from  the  traits.    His  cabinet  pictures  are  very  scarce  and 
wcrt^  the  stream  in  winter  runs  continually  to  bring  high  prices.  His  portraits  are  distingnish- 
the  cast  at  the  rate  of  6  knots  an  hour,  without  ed  by  vigor  of  coloring  and  slulful  relief. 
changiBg  iU  direction  with  the  rising  or  falling  MAESTBICHT  (Dutch,  Mifostrieht),  a  city 
tade ;  and  if  at  sneh  a  time  the  tide  is  rising,  the  of  Holland,  capital  of  the  Dutcli  portion  of  Um- 
fLitam  becomes  excessively  violent  and  entirely  burg,  situ^ed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
namwigMe  for  steamers  or  any  other  craft.  110  m.  S^.  from  Amsterdam,  56  m.  K  from 
At  eertain  etatasof  the  wind  and  tide  in  winter  Brussels,  and  14  m.  N.  by  £.  from  Li^ge ;  pop. 
the  whole  stream  boUs  in  mighty  whirls,  against  in  1854,  24,894.    It  is  connected  by  a  stone 
which  the  largest  steamer  could  not  successfuUy  bridge  500  feet  in  length  with  the  suburb  of 
ruDtend,    These  whirls,  however,  would  not  Wydc  and  the  citadel  of  Petersberff  on  the  op- 
draw  Teasels  to  the  bottom  as  was  formerly  posite  side  of  the  river.    Maestridnt  stands  on 
bdievcd,  bat  would  destroy  Uiem  by  dashing  a  plain  enclosed  by  hills,  and,  including  the 
theaa  against  the  rooks,  or  in  case  of  small  vea>  suburbs,  is  nearly  circular  in  form.    It  is  sur- 
sek  by  fining  them  and  thus  causing  them  to  rounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  is  considered 
founder.    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Europe.    Its 
the  Maelstrom  has  been  changed  by  any  convul-  principal  defence  consists  of  detached  bastions 
sioii,  or  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  rocks.   The  and  the  fortress  of  Petersberg,  which  stands  on 
official  repOTtfkirther  states  that  strong  currents  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.    The 
Tj  common  on  -the  Norwegian  coast,  and  most  remarkable  objects  of  interest  in  Maestricht 
oi  them  are  still  more  violent  than  tlie  are  the  subterranean  quarries  under  this  hill, 
broD,  thoiigh  they  do  not,  like  that,  have  which  cover  a  space  of  18  m.  by  6  m.,  the  nnm- 
difiermi  cumica  at  difTeroit  points    One  of  the  her  of  passages  amounting  to  16,000,  20  to  50 
heal  knofwii  is  Saltstnemmen,  between  Stramee  feet  hi^  and  12  broad.    By  means  of  sluices 
and  Kma&fbadm^  in  Salten  fiord  in  Nordland.  the  surrounding  country  can  be  easily  laid 
Tim  ia  m  &ain>w  sound  about  900  feet  broad,  under  water.     The  town  is  well  built,  and 
which  coonecta  Skimrrtad  fiord,  80  miles  long^  has  wide  and  dean  streets.    The  town  hall  is 
w  ixh  Salten  fiord,  and  from  the  violence  and  considered  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  Holland.. 
of  its  ourrents  this  channel  is  often  There  are  9  churches,  6  of  which  are  Boman 
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Catholic  and  S  CalviniBtic,  4  hospitals  and  or-  England  Methodist  Episcopal  conference.  DQ^ 

phan  asyloms,  and  a  public  library.  The  mann-  ing  the  12  years  that  he  remained  in  this  ood- 

factures  are  of  woollen  and  cotton  stnf&,  leather,  ference  he  was  appointed  to  some  of  tbe  most 

soap,  tobacco,  firearms,  beer,  and  spirits.    The  prominent  Methodist  chnrohea.    At  the  ezpirt- 

city  is  connected  by  railroad  with  tne  principal  tion  of  the  above  period  he  removed  to  New 

cities  of  Belgiam  and  Prussia.    Maestncht  has  York  and  took  a  local  relation,  travelling  at  bis 

sustained  many  sieges.    It  was  taken  by  the  own  discretion,  and  preaching,  lecturing,  and 

Spaniards  in  1579,  and  most  of  the  people  mas-  delivering  addresses  in  various  parts  of  the 

sacred.    Louis  XIY.  took  it  in  1678,  and  it  was  country.    In  1883,  conjointlv  with  the  Rev.  L 

afterward  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  William  of  Garrett,  he  issued  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  weeUv 

Orange.    The  Belgians  attacked  it  in  1830  with-  Jonmal,  entitled  ^  Western  Methodist,**  whidi 

out  succesi^.  has  been  oontinned  nnder  various  names  until 

MAFFEI,  Fbancesoo  Scipions,  marquis,  an  the  present  time,  the  last  being,  that  of  ^^Tbe 

Italian  author,  bora  in  Verona,  June  1,  1675,  Ohristian  Advocate,"  the  centrtd  organ  of  the 

died  there,  Feb.  11,  1755.    He  was  educated  at  M.  E.  church,  South.    His  labors  as  a  preacher 

the  college  of  Panua.    In  1698  he  went  to  in  the  West  and  South  were  attended  with 

Rome,  applied  himself  to  poetry,  and  was  re-  great,  success.    Wherever  he  went  immense 

ceived  into  the  academy  of  Arcadians.     He  crowds  were  attracted  to  his  ministry.    In  1837 

joined  his  brother  Alessandro  in  the  Bavarian  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  elocution  and 

service  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  belles-lettres  in  the  La  Grange  college,  Ala., 

and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Donanwdrth  which  post  he  held  until  he  was  elected  chaplain 

in  1704.    His  rank  and  accomplishments  Intro-  to  congress  in  1841.    His  residence  was  after- 

duced  him  to  the  most  cultivated  society  of  ward  mainly  in  the  Atlantic  cities  until  1847, 

Italy  on  his  return.    His  acknowledged  personal  '  when,  by  misfortune  growing  out  of  a  second 

bravery  gave  dignity  to  his  dennnciation  of  the  marriage,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  for  the  South, 

practice  of  duelling  in  his  treatise  Delia  scienta  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Arkansas,  where 

ehiamata  eatalleretca  (Rome,  1710).    He  was  he  labored  with  some  success  for  2  years,  at  the 

one  of  the  founders  in  1710  of  the  Gwmale  dei  expiration  of  which  time  he  went  to  some  of 

Utterati,  the  first  literary  Journal  in  Italy,  one  the  chief  cities  of  the  South. .  The  difficulties 

of  th^objects  of  which  was  to  acquaint  the  Ital«  nnder  which  he  labored  pressed  heavily  upon 

ians  with  foreign  literature.    He  aided  in  the  his  spirits,  and  he  rank  nnder  them.    The  pow- 

reformation  of  the  Italian  theatre  by  his  Trot-  er  which  he  had  over  the  masjses,  who  had 

tato  dei  teatri  antiehi  e  tnodemL,  and  still  more  flocked  in  crowds  to  his  ministry  in  other  years, 

by  his  tragedy  Merape  (1718),  which  was  re-  was  gone,  and  after  a  brief  period  he  died  of 

ceived  with  great  applause,  and  was  declared  a  disease  of  the  heart    His  conduct  was  not 

by  Voltaire  worthy  of  the  most  flourishing  always  governed  by  due  discretion,  and  his 

])erlod  of  Athens.    His  comedy  La  eeremania  want  of  it  in  some  instances  broaght  obloquy 

was  al^  successfully  represented.    The  discov-  upon  him.    Beside  fugitive  contributions  to  the 

ery  of  raanascripts  in  tne  cathedral  of  Verona  press,  he  left  an  "  Autobiography,*'  ^^  Calvary 

directed  him  to  arehaoological  studies,  and  in  Tokens,"  and  an  "  Oratorical  Dictionary."' 
1781  he  published  his  FeronaTZ/ttffroto,  abound-        MAGADOXO,   or   MincDisnA,  an  Arabian 

ing  in  antiquarian,  literary,  and  historical  de-  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  2°  2'  X., 

tails,  written  with  a  critical  spirit  and  in  an  long.  45^  25' £.,  subject  to  the  imam  of  Muscat; 

elegant  style.    He  had  a  £uropean«repntation  pop.  5,000.    It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 

when  in  1782  he  began  his  travels  in  France,  oeing  frequented  by  Arab  and  Indian  vessels 

England,  Holland,  and  Austria,  collecting  in  and  a  few  European  ships,  and  by  caravaua 

France  the  materials  of  his  Oallia  Antiqui-  bringing  grain,  ivoQr,  hides,  horses,  and  slaves 

tate9  (Paris,  1788).    In  England  he  was  received  from  the  Galla  countries  to  the  west  of  it«     Its 

at  the  court  of  George  IL,  became  a  member  of  imports  are  chiefly  sugar,  dates,  firearms,  and 

the  royal  society,  and  had  the  degree  of  LL.D.  salt  fish.    Tbe  town  is  surrounded  by  a  ifvidU 

conferred  on  him  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  contains  a  mosque  and  about  150  houses  of 

Among  his  works  were  8  treatises  against  the  stone,  the  rest  of  the  buildings  being  of  vrood. 

prevalent  belief  in  magic.    He  had  a  con  trover-  Magadoxo  was  a  considerable  town,  strongly 

sy  with  the  Jansenists,  through  whose  influence  fortified,  when  in  1498  it  was  bombarded  by  lU'e 

he  suffered  a  brief  exile  when  70  years  of  age.  Portugueee  squadron  commanded  by  Vasoo  da 

A  bust  was  raised  to  his  honor  by  the  academy  Gama.  It  was  subsequently  subject  to  Portntrtil. 
of  Verona  during  his  life*    His  collected  worlcs        MAGALHAENS,  or  Maoellav,  Febxani^v 

were  published  at  Venice  in  1790,  in  21  vols.  a  Portuguese  nangator,  bom  in  Oporto  in   tliv 

MAFFITT,  Jonif  Kewland,    an  American  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  killed  at  Maot.nn^ 

clergyman,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec.  28,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  April  27,    1521 

1794,  died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  May  28,  1850.    He  Entering  the  Portuguese  navy  at  an  early  n:ro, 

became  a  preacher  in  the  Wesleyan  connection  he  served  for  5  years  in  tlie  East  Indies  iin<lci 

in  Ireland,  and  early  gave  promise  of  those  re-  Albuquerque,  and  participated  with  distincti<»i 

roarkable  powers  as  an  orator  that  character-  in  the  siege  of  Malacca  in  1511.    DiscoDtent^n 

ized  him  in  after  life.    He  came  to  the  United  with  the  inadequate  recompense  which  lio  r^ 

States  in  1819,  and  was  admitted  into  the  New  ceived  for  his  services,  he  withdrew  aboat  151 
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with  ooe  Hqj  Fulero,  a  learned  Portngaese  as-  tioD,  be  landed  with  60  armed  Spaniards  upon 
tronomer,  to  Spain,  where  he  made  proposals  the  little  island  of  Mactan,  whose  chieftain  re- 
fer Dew  discoveries  to  Cardinal  Ximenes,  the  fused  baptism.    The  islanders  to  the  number 
prime  minister  of  Charles  Y.    Believing  with  of  1,500  opposed  him  with  vigor,  and  Hagal- 
Colambnsthat  it  was  possible  to  get  to  the  East  haens,  having  exhausted  his  ammunition,  com- 
Indies  bj  sailing  westward,  he  succeeded  in  menced  a  retreat  to  his  boats,  in  the  course 
pcrsasding  the  Spanish  court  that  the  Moluccas  of  which  he  was  killed.    The  survivors  of  his 
or  Spice  islands,  then  a  much  coveted  i>os8es-  party  gained  the  ships  with  difficulty,  and  the 
sioQ,  might  be  reached  by  a  vessel  taking  that  expedition,  reduced  finally  to  a  single  ship  and 
course,  and  thus  be  claimed  by  Spain  in  accord-  18  men,  reached  Spain  in  Sept.  1622,  under  the 
iince  with  the  compact  between  Spain  and  For-  guidance  of  Juan  Sebastian  Cano.    This  vessel, 
toga]  that  aQ  countries  discovered  180^  west  of  the  Vittoria,  was  the  first  to  make  the  circuit 
the  Arores  should  belong  to  Spain,  while  all  of  the  globe.    In  boldness  of  conception,  in  con- 
that  were  discovered  east  of  that  line  should  be  fidenoe  in  his  opinions,  and  in  patience  and 
the  pmperty  of  Portugal.  A  fleet  of  5  vessels  of  intrepidity,  Magalhaens  is  justly  considered  to 
from  60  to  130  tons,  manned  by  284  persona,  rank  as  an  explorer  next  to  Columbus,  though 
was  aooordingly  equipped,  and  under  the  com-  necessarily  at  a  long  interval.    His  voyage  from 
mand  ofMa^haens  sailed  from  Seville,  Au^.  10,  Spain  to  the  Ladrones,  lasting  588  days,  while 
1519.    Making  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  the  middle  that  of  Columbus  to  the  nearest  American  land 
of  December^e  steered  southward  and  entered  was  of  but  70  days*  duration,  was  &r  the  more 
the  river  La  l*lata ;  but  finding  that  it  was  not  perilous  and  arduous  of  the  two ;  and  idthough 
a  strait,  he  proceeded  again  to  the  southward  on  this  occasion  he  onlv  made  half  the  circuit 
M  fir  as  a  harbor  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  lat.  of  the  earth,  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  credit 
49*,  which  he  called  Port  San  Julian.    Wl)ile  of  being  the  first  circumnavigator,  from  the 
viotering  here  he  repressed  with  great  decision,  fact  that  he  had  previously  sailed  from  Eu- 
thoQgh  perhaps  with  unnecessary  cruelty,  a  con-  rope  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Malacca,  and  per-" 
tpiracy  among  the  4  other  commanders  of  his  haps  still  further.    Possessing  many  of  the  qual- 
fiQoadron,  who  were  Spaniards,  and  who  hated  ities  necessary  to  govern  men,  he  was  at  the 
him  for  being  a  Portuguese.    Two  of  them  were  same  time  cruel  and  fanatical,  and  his  death  in 
hinged,  another  was  stabbed,  and  the  4th,  with  a  useless  affray  was  the  result  of  a  rashness 
a  priest^  his  accomplice,  turned  out  of  the  ship  which  frequently  mastered  his  judgment, 
and  abandoned  to  the  mercies  of  the  Patago-  MAGDALEN,  Mabt.  See  Mabt  Maodalev. 
Qiaos.    Magalhaens  quitted  Port  San  Julian  in  MA6DALENA,  a  N.  department  of  New 
io^.  1520,  having  fint  taken  possession  of  the  Granada,  bounded  N.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Carib- 
conatry  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and,  bean  sea,  extending  between  lat  7°  80'  and  IV 
proceeding  still  southward,  on  Oct.  21  entered  40'  N.  and  long.  72**  80'  and  76**  5'  W. ;  area 
the  strait  dividing  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego  estimated  at  54,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  258,621.    On 
from  the  continent  of  America,  which  he  called  the  coast  are  the  bays  of  Magdtdena,  Cartagena, 
the  strait  of  the  Eleven  lliousand  Virgins,  but  and  Morosquil.    On  the  E.  are  several  lateral 
which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.    On^^ov.  ranees  belonging  to  the  Andes ;  elsewhere  the 
38  the  strait  was  cleared,  and  the  fleet,  now  surface  is  low.    It  is  divided  into  the  4prov- 
Kdoced  by  the  desertion  of  one  ship  and  the  inces  of  Cartagena,  Santa  Marta,  Rio  nacha, 
l^«s  of  another  to  8  vessels^  put  forth  into  the  and  Mompox. 

Tast  expanse  of  sea  beyond,  to  which,  on  ao-  MAGDALEN  A,    I.  A  river  of  New  Grana- 

ooont  of  the  smoothness  of  its  waters  and  the  da,  which  rises  in  the  Andes  near  the  frontier  of 

«teady  and    gentle   breezes  which   prevailed  Ecuador,  in  lat.  2°  N,,  long.  76**  25'  W.,  and  after 

r/ver  it,  Magalhaens  gave  the  name  of  Pacific,  a  sinuous  course  of  900  m.  enters  the  Caribbean 

They  sailed  over  this  untraversed  ocean  dur-  sea  in  lat.  11"  N.,  long.  75°  W.    Its  principal 

iitg  the  space  of  3  months  and  8  days,  seeing  afSuents  arc  the  Cauca,  Bogotl^  and  Sogamoso. 

fio  hmd  but  2  sterile  islands,  and  being  grad-  The  current  is  rapid  and  navigation  difficult, 

^y  reduced  to  great  hardships  through  dis-  but  it  is  a  route  of  considerable  traffic,  being 

ease  and  want  of  food.    At  length,  on  March  the  main  channel  of  communication  between 

^i  1521,  the  fleet  reached  a  group  of  islands,  the  interior  and  the  sea.    It  is  navigable  for 

which,  on  account,  of  the  thievish  propensities  small  steamers  to  Honda,  540  m.  from  its  mouth 

of  the  nati vea,  Hagfdhaens  caUed  the  Ladrones,  and  60  m.  from  Bogota,  where  further  naviga- 

tod  on  the   18th  came  in  sight  of  Pamar,  tion  is  obstructed  by  cataracts,    II.  A  river  of 

the  first  seen  of  the  Philippine  islands.    Both  Bolivia,  called  also  Ubahy,  Branco,  and  San 

groups  were  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  Mguel.    It  issues  from  Lake  TJbahy,  in  lat  IS'' 

of  the  king  of  Spain,  the  latter  being  named  20'  S.,  and  in  its  early  course  is  called  the  Chi- 

hj  Magalhaens  the  archipelago  of  San  Lazaro.  quitos.    After  fiowing  nearly  N.  about  500  m. 

XcoorSmg  to  the  account  of  rij^etta,  the  his-  it  falls  into  the  Guapore,  in  lat.  12''  20'  S,,  long, 

torian  of  the  expedition,  the  natives  of  Zebu,  at  65**  6'  W. 

which  the  squadron  arrived  on  April  7,  and  of  MAGDEBXJHG,  a  Prussian  fortress,  capital 

aeveral  other  islands,  were  converted  to  Chris-  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  on  the  left 

tiiaitv  by  the  efforts  of  Magalhaens.    Wishing  bank  of  the  Elbe,  89}  m.  by  railway  8.  W.  from 

to  mend  the  field  of  conversion  and  subjuga-  Berlin,  78  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Leipsic,  and  800 
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m.  K.  W.  firom  Cologne;  pop.  in  1858  of  the  Brandenbiug.     In  1806  the  fortreBB, 

town  proper,  oonsisting  of  the  Altstadt,  Stern^  garrisoned  bj  a  large  force,  was  baselj 

Citadelle,  and  Friedrichastadt,  58,694,  exdasive  dered  to  the  French  by  Gen.  Eleist  i 

of  4,000  troops ;  and  indading  the  two  aaburba  dajs*  siesre.    The  last  siege  was  the 

Neostadt  and  Sadenbors,  76,116.  The  Altstadt,  one  which  it  endured  in  1818-'14. 
or  the  principal  part  of  tne  fortification,  extends        MAGELLAN,  or  MAeALHAxm,  a  stnit  I 

alonff  the  river,  and  oomnriaes  11  bastions,  arating  the  continent  of  South  America 

SouUi  of  the  Altstadt  is  the  Stertuehanu  or  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fnego.    Its  entnLOi 

star  bastion,  outside  the  Sudenbnrg  gate,  which  the  E.  is  between  Oape  de  las  Yirgenes  osj 

is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  points.    The  mainland,  lat  52*"  18'  S.,  and  Cape  Bj 

two  are  connected  bj  Fort  Schamhorst ;  and  on  Santo  on  the  largest  island,  lat  62°  42'  S..  I 

an  i^Umd  of  the  Elbe^  oppc^ite  the  Altstadt,  and  80  m.  in  breadth.    On  the  W.  the  entr&i 

united  to  it  by  a  bndge,  is  the  citadel,  which  between  Oape  Victory,  lat.  53^  16'  S^and' 

serTCS  also  as  a  state  prison,  and  in  which  La-  de  los  Pilares,  lat.  52''  46'  8.,  Si  m.  wide 

layette  and  Oamot  were  confined.     Another  total  length  is  about  800  m.,  extending  b^>1 

bridge  leads  to  the  Friedrichsstadt  or  Thurm-  long.  68^  20'  and  YS""  W.    The  straH  m 

khame  (tower  bastion),  on  the  opposite  or  right  greatly  in  width,  contrac&ff  at  Gape  0* 

bank  of  the  river.    The  most  remarkable  of  the  to  1^  m.    The  coasts  are  high  and  boR  r 

10  Protestant  churches  of  Magdeburg  is  the  ca-  to  an  elevation  occasionally  of  2,000  to 

thedral,  one  of  the  finest  €k)thic  monuments  in  feet,  and  the  navigation  is  difficult.    It  vssj 

N.  Germany,  surmounted  by  two  towers  about  covered  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Fei  ^ 

850  feet  high,  with  a  nave  1 10  feet  high,  a  pulpit  Magalhaens  in  1520. 
of  alabaster,  now  sadly  mutilated,  45  smaller        MAGENBIE,  Fsakcoib,  a  French  pbyi 

altars,  with  a  great  variety  and  beauty  in  the  and  physiologist,  bom  in  Bordeaux,  Oct^ 

Romanesque  agitata  and  tympana,  and  contain-  1783,  died  Oct.  8,  1855.    He  was  remou 

*>ing  the  bronze  statue  of  Archbishop  Ernest^  an  early  age  to  Paris,  and  became  the  p^I 

the  tomb  of  its  founder,  the  emperor  Otho  the  the  celebrated  surgeon  Boyer.    At  20  jeaiij 

Greats  and  relics  of  Gen.  Tilly.  In  St  Sebastian^s  age  he  was  appointed  succeanvely  aide  i^ 

ehurch  is  the  grave  of  Otto  von  Guericke,  the  f^mi«  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  demon' 

inventor  of  the  air  pump.   The  equestrian  mon-  tor.    He,  however,  subsequently  devoted 

ament  of  the  emperor  Otho  in  the  Alte  Markt,  self  principally  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  v, 

opposite  the  town  hall,  erected  after  his  death  at  in  1819  elected  a  member  of  the  academj  * 

the  end  of  the  10th  century,  is  the  oldest  in  the  sciences,  and  in  1881  succeeded  Becami^r 

town.    Luther  ouce  spent  a  year  at  the  Francis-  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  coUege  c^  Fr*^ 

can  school  of  Magdeburg,  supporting  himself  by  which  he  retained  until  his  d^Uh.    As  id« 

singing  in  the  streets    Magdeburg  is  connected  perimenter  in  physiology  he  occupied  %^ 

by  steamers  with  Il:uuburg,  and  by  railwi^s  with  position,  and  bis  experiments  on  living  icu^ 

the  principal  towns  of  Europe.    A  canal  com-  were  at  one  time  so  numerous  and  invoKeu 

mencing  20  m.  below  the  town  unites  the  Elbe  much  auffering  to  the  AnimAU^  that  the  Fni 

with  the  llaveL   The  principal  manufactures  are  government  deemed  it  necessary  to  inteK^ 

beet  root  sugar  and  chemical  products. — ^Mag-  The  results  obtained,  however,  were  of  gre*^ ' 

debnrg  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  had  the  portance,  if  they  do  not  absolve  him  from 

pri X ilo^Ees  of  a  town  in  the  time  of  Charlemo gne.  charge  of  cruelty.    Among  them  may  be  dai 

A  Benedictine  conveot  was  established  there  in  an  original  demonstration  that  the  two  n 

937  by  Otho  the  Great,  and  an  arcii bishopric  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  devoted  to  twosepu 

in  967,  which  was  rai^  by  Pope  John  XIII.  functions;  that  the  veins  are  origans  of  abff 

to  the  rank  of  primate  of  German  v.    On  ao-  tion;  that  strychnine  acts  upon  theqiinslc 

count  of  its  being  among  the  first  to  embrace  and  contracts  by  tetanic  spasm  the  nerves 

the  KformatioQ,  the  town  was  excommunicat-  respiration,  thus  inducing  asphyxia;  that  1 

ed,  and  wa^  taken  by  the  elector  Maurice  of  destitute  of  nitrogen  is  not  nutritions:  and 

Saxony  in  1551  after  a  protracted  siege.  During  prussic  acid  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  o^r 

the  30  Tear»*  war  Ma.^leburg  was  subjected  to  forms  of  cough  arising  from  irritation  in 

gr«at  tnaU.     It  re»Uted  the  army  of  Wallen-  lungs.     By  means  of  numerous  experimo 

stiio  for  7  months,  but  was  taken  by  the  crael  researches  upon  the  lunctiors  of  the  brain 

TiKy  in  May,   ld3l,  who  carried  itbyas»;inlt  parts  and  nerves,  he  also  gr^tly  aided  otKi 

and  nia5e^acivd  34.K(KH>  of  the  intiabitantd  with-  arrivinff  at  correct  conclusions  respecting  t 

oat  di^ioctioo  of  a^  or  aex,  rvducing  the  town  parts  of  the  physical  economy.    He  was  a 

to  a^be^  exivptioK  the  cathedral  and  about  140  lific  author  <^  medical  works,  the  most  ini 

hoa<e:fK.     In  the  doif^f^tch  in  which  he  announced  taot  of  which  are :  Formulairt  pour  la  pri] 

the  capture  hewn.vte:  **  Since  the  de:<truction  tion  et  emploi  d€  pluttienn  n^ureau^  m^« 

of  Jerusalem  and  Tn>y  such  a  victory  has  not  mrnU  (I^^IX  containing  an  account  of 

beeo.*'     Upon  the  bou^e  of  the  commandant,  eifects  of  certain  plants  then  recently  introdi 

whom  he  bebeaded.  may  be  still  read  the  words:  into  the  materia  medica,  and  which  has  1 

*^  RememlK-r  the  luth  of  May,  K^MJ^    By  the  tran^Uted  into  all  the  languages  of  Eun 

peftc«  of  Wecitphalia  of  164^  the  archbi^liopric  Prfcit  iUut^niair^  </#  pAytiol<*f;U  (181^^ 

of  Magdeburg  was  allotted  to  the  house  of  for  many  years  an  important  maniial  for 
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^.;  ,|t8;  LBfOM  »ur  le$  phen&mhM%  physiquei  de  house  defended  by  2  HnngariAn  regimeota,  and 

(;  /r*  *i«  (1836-'42) ;  Lefms  ntr  le$/anctions  et  lea  Geo.  Anger  planted  a  battery  of  40  gnns  on  the 

y^^^^i^duiystimenerveux  (1889);  and  Z«^n«  rfulway,  from  which  he  i>oared  a  tremendons 


i-ix 


^Umng  (1889).    He  was  also  a  contributor    fire  npbn  the  Anstriana  in  flank.    On  reaching 


Ibe  EaeydopSdie  de%  gent  du  monde^  and  to    the  town  of  Magenta,  McMahon  found  it  occn- 
'"^"'^JtAGENTA,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  situated    tind  t£e  2d  army  corps  under  Prince  Liechten- 


hnl  medical  dictionaries.  pied  by  7,000  of  the  enemy  under  Clam-Gallas, 


,.  lat  6  m.  from  the  E.  (left)  bank  of  the  Ticino,  stein.    The  combat  here  was  terrible.     Both 

^' '  1 15  m.  W.  from  Muan,  with  which  city  it  sides  felt  Magenta  to  be  the  key  of  the  position, 

f . .   ■manicates  by  railway  and  canal ;  pop.  about  and  the  attack  and  defence  were  conducted  with 

''.;  jDO.  It  is  the  first  stage  on  the  road  from  equal  bravery  and  determination.    The  French 

,^.,;,  Irara  to  Milan,  being  nearly  equidistant  from  took  it  house  by  house,  losing  by  their  own  ao- 

^.;.  .r^o  places^    On  June  4^  1859,  a  great  battle  count  1,500  men,  but  making  5,000  prisoners 

*'  *^,'  If  ^'^^  bere  between  the  allied  f'rench  and  and  placing  10,000  Austrians  hc^s  du  combat 

TV  -  ^^^^'^  under  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  At  8^  P.  M.  Gyuld  ordered  a  general  retreat, 

'f  f  Kioff  Victor  Emanuel,  and  the  Austrians  leaving  4  guns  in  possession  of  the  French.  His 

'j  ^    puflioded  by  Count  Gyulfu.    The  French  as-  oflcial  report  gave  his  own  loss  at  9,718  killed, 

-  ^;  kUed  at  Alessandria,  having  first  deceived  wounded,  and  missing,  and  that  of  the  enemy 

,  ;  f  Austrians  by  a  march  toward  the  Kin  the  at  6,000  or  7,000  killed  and  wounded.    The 

*  "   kttioQ  of  I^acenza,  suddenly  crossed  the  Po  French  accounts  acknowledge  a  loss  of  4,967, 

-'■^  f  Casale  (May  31),  and,  while  the  Sardinians  and  estimate  that  of  Gyulai  at  20,000,  in- 

'  the  enemy^s  position  at  Mortara,  mid-  eluding  7,000  prisoners.    The  French  generals 

^'"^Z  ^^  ^tween  the  Po  and  Ticino,  moved  toward  Espinasse  and  Clero  were  among  the  killed. 

X.,  occupied  Novara,  and  threw  3  bridges  The  immediate  results  of  the  battle  were  the 

the  Ticino  at  Turbigo,  about  8  m.  above  evacuation  of  Mikm  by  the  Austrians  and  its 

enta.   The  Austrians  thereupon  withdrew  occupation  by  the  allies.    McMahon  and  6t. 

^  the  river  into  the  Lombard  territory  and  Jean  d^Ang^ly  were  rewarded  with  the  batons 

led  the  bridge  of  Buffalora,  over  which  of  marshal  of  France,  and  the  former  was  also 

•  the  road  mm  Novara  through  Magenta  created  duke  of  Magenta. 

'^n;  but  on  June  2  they  were  compelled       MAGGIORE,  Lake.    See  Laoo  Maooiobe. 

retire  before  a  French  corps  under  Gen.  Es-       MAGI,  the  priestly  caste  of  the  ancient  Per- 

Asae,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  de-  sians.    It  has  generally  been  held  that  they 

^[>j  the  bridge.    On  the  4th  McMahon^s  corps,  were  a  Median  race,  and  that  the  revolution 

plowed  by  a  division  of  the  Imperial  guard  which  gave  them  their  supremacy  was  a  Me- 

ffid  s  division  of  the  Sardinian  army,  having  dian  outbreak.    It  is,  however,  believed  by 

^^"sed  at  Turbigo,  marched  along  the  left  bank  Bawlinson  that  Magism  was  the  old  Scythio 

wvard  Magenta,  while  the  emperor  in  person  religion,  which  maintained  itself  in  Persia  after 

KTiooed  with  the  grenadier  division  of  the  im-  the  Aryan'  conquest,  and  grew  in  power  and  in- 

kriai  gmud  to  occupy  the  bridge  of  Buffalora,  fluence  despite  the  frowns  of  the  court  until  Go- 

•tving  orders  for  Ganrobert  to  follow.    The  mates,  a  Magus,  was  raised  to  the  throne  as  suc- 

wUir  was  delayed,  but  the  grenadiers  began  cesser  of  Oambyses.  He  was  speedily  overthrown 

uw  contest  unassisted  at  noon,  and  after  2  and  slain  by  Darius  Hystaspea,  and  the  Aiyan 

WV8*  desperate  fighting  captured  the  position  religion  was  restored  in  triumph  over  Magism. 

pi  took  possession  of  the  heights  on  the  canal,  Zoroaster  was  the  reformer  of  Magism,  which 

^  tJ)6  face  of  an  Austrian  force  estimated  by  the  became  l^e  later  Persian  religion.    The  wisdom 

tnroch  at  125,000.    Gyulai  at  once  despatched  of  the  Mdgi  caused  a  secret  knowledge  of  reli- 

''^'OD  Beischach  to  retake  tlie  bridge,  but  after  gion  and  jbhilosophy  to  be  ascribed  to  tiiem. 

*  conflict  of  2  hours  more,  in  which  it  was  7       MAGIC,  as  explained  by  its  adepts,  the  tradi- 

tme»  taken  and  lost,  the  arrival  of  Ganrobert,  tional  science  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  embracing 

i^cgoaolt  de  St  Jean  d*Ang61y,  Neil,  and  Vinoy,  fOl  knowledge,  and  constituting  the  perfection  of 

(aroed  die  scale  in  favor  of  the  French,  though  philosophy ;  also  the  art  of  exercising  preterhu- 

^^lontQ  great  loss  had  been  suffered  on  both  man  powers  by  means  of  occult  virtues  and  spirit- 

'^I'ti  The  8d  Austrian  army  corps  was  order-  nal  agencies.   Its  highest  professors  have  always 

w  QD  from  Abbiate  Grasso  on  the  8.,  and  assail-  claimed  that  it  is  chiefly  esoteric,  a  aanetum  reg* 

^  we  French  flank  with  much  spirit,  but  was  num,  fit  only  for  kings  and  priests ;  and  that  to 

uiaU}- compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Kobecco.    In  become  master  of  its  secrets  requires  superior 

,^  zaean  time  McMahon^s  advance  from  Tur-  intelligence  enlightened  by  the  severest  study, 

"^  bad  been  several  times  checked  by  the  an  audacity  which  no  peril  can  daunt,  a  will 

'^'^^  who  on  evacuating  Bufialora  concen-  which  no  resistance  can  bend,  and  a  discretion, 

^^^  the  principal  part  of  their  force  between  devotion,  and  habitual  silence  undisturbed  by 

^  tod  Magenta.    A  large  detachment  at-  the  temptations  of  the  world.    They  afllrm  that 

^pt«d  to  separate  the-  divisions  of  La  Motte-  the  reason,  imagination,  and  will  of  man  are 

[^  and  Espiuaase,  but  was  finally  driven  instruments  of  incalculable  power,  and  that 

•4ck  bj  the  Toltigeurs  of  the  guard  under  Gen.  some  of  tiieir  resources  are  known  onl^  to  the 

va&oo,  while  Uie  45th  regiment  of  the  line  magician ;  and  they  refer  to  Hermes  Tnsmegis- 

°^  a  heroic  and  snocessfu  attack  upon  a  farm  tus«  Osiris,  Orpheus,  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and 
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others,  as  persons  of  extraordinary  attainment^  thority,  and  therefore  in  condemning  them  to 
in  magical  arts,  who  have  consequently  been  the  penalty  of  death  was  pronouncing  their 
adored  and  invoked  as  gods  after  their  death,  sentence  rather  than  predicting  their  fdtare. 
Paracelsus  inveighs  against  snch  as  rank  tme  The  powerful  association  only  availed  itself  of 
magicians  with  conjurers,  necromancerei  and  the  course  of  events  to  rigorously  execute  the 
witches,  ^  those  grand  impostors  who  violently  sentence.    A  fundamental  principle  of  magical 
intrude  themselves  into  magic,  as  if  swine  should  science  is  the  universal  mutual  relation  of  every 
enter  into  a  fair  and  delicate  garden."    Come-  thing  in  nature,  the  necessary  chain  of  all  effects 
linsAgrippa  reckoned  5  different  kinds  of  magic,  and  all  causes,  the  slightest  event  being  often 
These,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  2,  the  wMte  momentous  with  the  greatest   consequences, 
or  divine  and  the  black  or  infernal  magic.    In  Thus,  from  occult  relations,  Csesar  is  said  to 
the  former,  the  devil  devotes  himself  to  the  have  been  assassinated  because  he  blushed  at 
magician ;  in  the  latter,  the  magician  devotes  being  bald ;  Napoleon  to  have  died  on  8t.  Hele- 
himself  to  the  devil.    The  sorcerer,  or  praotiser  na  because  he  liked  the  poems  of  Ossian ;  and 
of  the  black  art,  differs  from  the  true  magician  Louis  Philippe  to  have  been  dethroned  because 
as  the  charlatan  from  the  adept.    The  arts  of  he  possessed  an  umbrella.    These  hidden  con- 
magic  are  founded  upon  a  pretended  system  of  nections  are  symbolized  in  magical  numbers 
the  universe,  and  have  their  root  in  astrology,  and  words,  and  are  revealed  by  fantastic  but 
Beside  the  4  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  scrupulous  ceremonies. — The  ultimate  magical 
each  with  diverse  potential  characteristics,  a  force,  however,  is  the  will ;  and  ceremonies, 
5th  essential  and  superior  element  is  introduced,  vestments,  perfhmes,  numbers,  written  chara(> 
variously  called  the  astral  light,  the  soul  of  the  ters,  and  symbols  are  useful  only  as  means  of 
world,  and  the  primura  mobile,  which  is  the  educating  and  concentrating  the  will.    All  the 
grand  arcanum  of  transcendental  magic,  the  mysteries  of  magic,  all  occult  gnostical  symbols, 
Tetragram  of  tlie  Hebrews,  the  Azoth  of  the  all  the  cabalistic  keys  of  prophecy,  are  summed 
alchemists,  the  Thot  of  the  gypsies,  and  the  up  in  the  pentagram  or  flamboyant  6^inted 
Tarot  of  the  cabalists.    By  this  element,  which  star,  the  sign  of  the  microcosm  and  of  intellec- 
abounds  in  the  celestial  bodies  and  descends  in  tual  autocracy,  and  the  most  powerful  magical 
the  rays  of  the  stars,  every  occult  property  is  instrument.    This  mysterious  figure  must   be 
conveyed  into  herbs,  stones,  metals,  and  min-  consecrated  by  the  4  elements,  breathed  upon, 
erals,  making  them  solary,  lunary,  jovial,  sa-  sprinkled  with  water,  and  dried  in  the  smoke  of 
turnine,  mercurial,  &c.,  according  to  the  plan-  precious  perfumes  ,*   and  then  the  names  of 
etary  influences.    Every  thing  human  is  repre-  great  spirits,  as  Gabriel,  Raphael,  Oriphiel,  and 
sented  in  it,  according  to  the  Platonic  notion,  the  letters  of  the  sncred  tetragram  and  other 
as  Agrippa  maintains,  that  every  thing  below  cabalistical  words,  are  whispered  to  it,  and  are 
has  a  celestial  pattern.    In  it  thoughts  are  real-  fantastically  inscribed    upon  it.      In  magical 
ized,  and  images  of  past  persons  and  things  pre-  ceremonies,  which  must  always  be  performed 
served,  so  that  spectres  may  be  evoked  from  it  with  minute  exactness,  it  is  placed  on  the  altar 
and  the  mysteries  of  necromancy  accomplished,  of  incense  under  the  tripod  of  invocation.    The 
It  is  thus  because  they  are  merely  spectral  that  operator  should  also  wear  it  on  his  person  to- 
spirits  are  said  never  to  cast  shadows.    The  gether  with  the  figaro  of  the  macrocosm,  a  star 
signs  printed  in  it  are  reproduced  on  all  bodies,  of  6  rays,  composed  of  two  triangles  crossed 
men  naving  the  signs  of  their  star  on  their  and  interlaced.    In  various  positions  it  invokes 
brow  and  in  their  hands,  by  which  their  destiny  good  or  bad  spirits,  and  expels,  retains,  or  cap- 
may  be  read  from  the  beginning.    Hence  the  tures  them.     Occult  qualities  are  due  to  tiie 
astral  cabalistic  alphabet  of  Paracelsus  and  Gaf-  agency  of  elemental  spirit.    The  magician  can 
farel.    Separated  and  extracted  from  matter,  it  become  their  master  only  by  surpassing  thorn 
is  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  in  courage  in  their  own  elements.    The  terrors 
youth.    To  have  command  of  this  element,  to  of  initiation  into  ancient  mysteries  and  mediae 
direct  its  currents  and  to  discern  its  moving  val  magical  rites  were  designed  to  test   and 
panoranui,  is  the  highest  attainment  and  the  in-  prove  tlie  strength  and  daring  of  the  candidate, 
communicable  secret  of  the  magician.    To  re-  The  man  who  has  demonstrated  his  fearle<^«^ 
veal  it  is  to  lose  it ;  to  impart  it  even  to  a  dis-  ness  amid   conflagration,  shipwreck,  tempest^ 
ciple  is  to  abdicate  in  his  favor.    According  to  and  darkness,  terrifies  the  salamanders,  undines, 
Eliphas  Levi,  one  of  the  most  erudite  recent  gnomes,  and  sylphs  into  obedience,  and  can  then 
writers  in  illustration  and  defence  of  magic,  the  evoke  them  from  the  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air. 
famous  prophetic  dinner  related  by  LaHarpe,at  There  are  divers  modes  of  divination  by  the  <4 
which  Cazotte  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  elementary  substances,  called  res]>ectively  pyro- 
revolation  foretold  to  his  listeners  its  horrors  manoy,  hydromancy,  geomancy,  and  aeromancy. 
and  precisely  their  own  mode  of  execution,  has  The  magician  should  be  impassible,  sober,  cba^to« 
never  been  correctly  understood.    According  disinterested,  inacceHsil)le  to  f>rejudice  and  ter> 
to  him,  all  the  men  present  at  the  dinner,  ex-  ror,  and  without  physical  defect    An  imp^us^ 
cept  La  Harpe,had  been  initiated  into  societies  sioned  ecstasy  may  sometimes  have  the  t*miie 
of  magic  and  illuminism,  and  had  profaned  the  power  as  this  absolute  intellectual  superiority, 
mysteries.    Cazotte  had  advanced  further  than  but  is  not  to  be  depended  on.    He  should  n«>t 
they  in  the  scale  of  initiation,  had  a  higher  au-  live  exclusively  in   his  laboratory,  with    liia» 
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AthsDor,  dfizin,  and  craeiUes.  The  intense  hoiiion  which  the  meet  inoient  vvttien  records 
moital  coDcentration  reqoired  by  every  magical  present  to  ns."  He  adds  that  portions  of  the 
operation  should  be  followed  by  a  period  of  re-  same  system  may  be  diseoverea  in  the  Jewish 
pose.  It  is  claimed  that  a  traditional  key  to  cabala.  The  Alexandrian  philosophy,  which 
magiral  arts  has  been  presenred  from  the  time  mingled  the  ideas  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
of  Solomon,  its  nse  being  permitted  only  to  the  attached  importance  to  magic,  nnder  the  infln* 
hi^est  priests  and  to  the  61ite  of  the  initiated,  ence  of  which  theorgy  became  a  prominent 
This  key  is  a  hieroglyphical  and  nmneral  alphfr>  ptft  of  the  declining  pagan  doctrine.  The  Mo- 
bet,  expressing  by  characters  and  nombcffs  a  saic  law  had  recognized  and  proscribed  magical 
aeries  of  nniversal  and  absolute  Ideas.  It  has  tfts,  and  Christianity  renewed  the  interdiction, 
4  symb(^  bound  together  by  12  figures,  repre-  ascribing  its  mairels  to  malignant  roirits.  Ma- 
MSitinigtheigreat  genii  of  the  4  cudinsi  points  gic  in  connection  with  fsntastie  if eo-Platonio 
united  by  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  sym-  theories  was  the  last  remnant  of  paganism,  and 
bob  of  this  key  with  all  their  analogies  explain  was  practised  in  secret.  To  its  long  and  hidden 
all  mysteries,  the  ancient  magic,  the  cabala,  culture  under  proscription,  the  m^ifeval  eon- 
and  the  7  magical  planetary  squares  of  Agrippa  oeption  of  the  sabbat,  or  midnight  assembly  of 
and  Paracelsus.  To  its  24  letters  correspond  witches,  has  been  attributed.  Celtic,  G^erMumic, 
the  23  keys  of  the  cabalistic  Tarot,  explained  Latin,  and  oriental  ideas  all  combine  in  the 
bj  Court  de  Gobelin,  and  known  to  the  Rosi-  Christian  history  of  magic.  To  the  medifevid 
crvcians  and  the  Martinists.  Thus  revealed,  mind,  Aristotle,  Virgil,  Solomon,  and  Alexander 
the  Tarot  is  a  yeritable  orade, .  and  of  itself  the  Great  were  alike  magicians  and  enchanters. 
voold  furnish  a  uniyosal  science  and  an  ex-  G^orbert,  who  was  afterward  Pope  Sylvester  II., 
baassllefls  eloquence.  It  was  the  great  secret  of  scarcely  escaped  condemnation  for  sorcery.  Al- 
Raymond  Lully.  The  celebrated  word  abraea-  bertus  Magnus,  Roger  Bacon,  Raymond  Lully, 
daira  formed  the  magical  triangle  of  pagan  and  Pico  dellalGrandola  studied  the  cabala  and 
thcosophers,  to  which  extraordinary  virtues  prosecuted  original  inquiries.  Faust  enjoyed 
were  attributed.  It  eymbolizes  the  whole  ma-  unrivalled  celebrity  in  Germany.  Near  the 
gkal  science  of  the  ancient  world.  The  trident  time  of  the  renaissance  appeared  the  Rodcru- 
of  Paracelsus  was  believed  by  him  to  have  all  cian  theory  of  sylphs,  gnomes,  undines^  and 
the  rirtues  which  the  cabala  at&ibuted  to  words,  salamanders,  and  their  various  powers.  The 
and  which  the  hierophants  of  Alexandria  as-  classical  scholar  Reuchlin  devoted  himself  with 
cribed  to  the  abraeadabra,  A  complete  knowl-  great  srdor  to  the  investigation  of  the  cabala, 
edge  and  mastery  of  nature  is  tJie  transcendant  embodying  the  result  in  his  works  De  Verbo 
djnn  of  magic.  To  know  things  secret  and  Mirifieo  and  De  Arte  CiMalietiea.  Buxtorf, 
fitare»  to  command  the  elemental  spirits,  to  Schickard,  Hettinger,  Athanasius  Kircher,  and 
heal  the  sick,  to  provide  charms  and  tiJimnans  Knorr  von  Bosenroth  followed  in  his  footsteps; 
which  shall  mysteriously  sway  the  will  of  others,  the  Cabbala  Dtnudaia  of  the  last  is  of  especial 
rcnd^'CHie'sselfinvulnerable^  and  raise  tempests,  merit.  The  works  of  Trithemius,  Comeliua 
to  ooostrain  the  devil  into  service,  to  evoke  the  Agrippa,  Paracelsus,  and  Yan  Helm<Hit  develop- 
dead,  to  possess  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  ed  the  subject,  and  the  writings  of  Jacob  B^me, 
cHxir  of  life,  are  the  usual  objects  of  magical  arts.  St  Martio,  and  Henry  More  are  important 
The  fairest  success  can  be  attained  oiSy  by  the  with  reference  to  it.  Cardan  was  believed  to- 
Qoat  disinterested  purposes  uid  the  most  un-  be  one  of  the  most  learned  and  successful  prao- 
twerring  devotion.  Thus  these  who  have  been  tttioners,  though  according  to  some  accounts  he 
beSevcd  to  have  possessed  the  secret  of  making  committed  suicide  in  order  not  to  give  the  lie 
gdd,  as  Xicholas  flamel,  passed  lives  of  poverty  to  his  horoscope,  which  he  had  prepared  with 
and  privation,  while  they  made  princely  distri-  great  care.  Though  the  legitimacy  of  magic 
bntioos  of  wealth. — ^Though  magic  has  generdly  was  disputed,  its  reality  as  an  art  and  a  science 
ceased  to  be  an  obiect  of  serious  attention,  being  was  scarcely  doubted  from  the  15th  to  the  18th 
regarded  by  enlightened  nations  as  a  chimerical  century.  It  has  stiQ  in  Europe  a  few  learned 
^fiftire,  yet  it  has  had  a  history  which  links  it  and  respectable  professors  and  adepts,  whUe 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  bluest  themes  of  ^oughout  the  Mohammedan  and  nsgan  world 
symbolism,  theosophy,  and  early  science,  as  its  r^lity  is  almost  universally  admitted,  and 
wen  as  (m  the  other  with  the  ridiculous  or  tra-  its  professors  are  still  numerous. — For  the 
gical  dchwions  of  the  many  forms  of  demono-  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  art,  as  new 
mania.  It  played  an  important  part  in  the  maintained,  see  Eliphaa  Levi,  Dogme  et  rituel 
rcfi^oos  doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  andent  Per-  de  la  haute  magie  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1866).  To 
sians,  and  magical  arts  have  always  remained  attain  the  science,  according  to  this  work,  not 
in  vogue  and  authority  almost  throughout  the  only  a  severe  intellectual  and  moral  training. 
East.  The  Greeks  borrowed  the  name  from  but  also  a  theosophical  genius  and  a  wide  era£- 
the  Chaldeans,  and  applied  it  to  all  divinations  tion,  are  essential.  For  various  informstion  on 
and  thaumatnrgy.  Schdling  in  lus  work  on  the  subject,  see  Horst,  Fo»  der  alien  itnd  neuen 
the  divinities  of  Samothrace  suggests  that  *'  in  Ma^  Uf9prung,  Idee^  Uvtfang  und  GteehiekU 
the  Greek  mythology  the  ruins  of  a  superior  in-  Qfentz,  1820) ;  Grasse,  Biblwtheca  Magiea  et 
telfigenee  and  even  of  a  perfect  system  were  to  JPneumatiea  (Leipsic,  1843) ;  and  Ennemoser, 
befoaad,  which  would  reach  far  beyond  the  Geaehichte  der  Magie  (2d  ed.^  Leipsic,  1844; 
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mnfllated  into  Engliah  by  William  Hbwitt^  2  that  of  the  galvanlo  oarrent  passing  between 

Tola.,  London,  1854).  oharooal  points;  and  some  of  its  forms  hare 

MAGIO  LANTERN,  an  optical  instrument  two  reflectors  so  placed  as  to  throw  the  images 

intended  for  exhibiting,  by  meana  of  lensea,  of  two  piotares  at  the  same  time  on  the  same 

magnified  images  of  pictures  painted  in  vari-  part  of  the  screen,  as  is  required  for  the  effects 

oaSy  colored  transparent  gums,  on  glass  slides,  known  as  ^'dissolving  views."     These  effects 

It  is  constructed  upon  the  simple  dioptricid  consist  in  gradually  covering  one  elide,  while 

principle  of  coojugate  fod  (see  Opnca),  m  ao-  the  other  is  uncovered,  thus  causing  one  aeene 

cordaaoe  with  which,  when  any  object,  as  a  to  fide  or  melt  into  another,  as  a  day  into  a 

Kictnre,  is  brought  upon  one  side  of  a  convex  moonlight  scene,  and  soon.    Another  ccrioua 
ins,  and  at  a  distance  slightly  greater  than  its  effect  secured  by  the  lantern  is  that  termed  the 
focal  length,  such  obiect  or  picture  will  be  re-  '* phantasmagoria;''  in  which,  by  bringing  the 
produced  upon  a  white  screen  placed  at  a  cer-  instrument  dose  to  the  screen,  the  image  is 
tain  distance  on  the  opposite  side  oi  the  lens  very  small,  and  in  a  darkened  room  seems  pro* 
(the  axis  of  the  lens,  picture,  and  light  illumina-  portionally  distant ;  then,  removing  the  instm* 
ting  it  being  supposea  to  be  in  the  same  strai^^t  ment  backward,  and  keeping  the  lens  properly 
lineX  and  the  distance  at  which  a  distinct  image  focused,  by  slightly  shifting  its  place,  the  en- 
will  be  fomMd  on  the  screen  increasing  as  the  laiging  figure  seems  to  be  rapidly  approaching 
picture  itself  is  brought  nearer  to  the  focus.  In  the  speotatora,  thus  forming  a  complete  illusion, 
the  ooQunon  form,  lued  for  schools  or  scientific        MA6INDANA0.    See  Mindanao. 
purposes,  the  instrument  consists  of  a  laroe  dark       ILAGINN,  Wiixi  am,  LL.D.,  a  British  author, 
lantem,  having  at  top  a  bent  chinmey  for  the  bom  in  Cork,  Noy.  11, 1794^  died  in  Walton-on- 
escape  of  smoke  or  heated  air,  and  an  opening  Thames,  near  London,  Aug.  21,  1842.    His  fa* 
on  one  side  on  a  level  with  the  flame  of  a  strong  ther  was  a  classical  teacher,  under  wltose  care 
lamp  within ;  the  side  of  the  lantern  opposite  he  evinced  remarkable  aptitude  for  learning, 
the  opening  being  faced  with  white  pasteboard,  and  in  his  10th  year  was  admitted  to  Trinity 
or  furnished  with  a  parabolic  metalho  reflector,  college,  Dublin.    Though  one  of  the  youngest 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  light  and  throw-  of  the  competitors  on  entering,  he  was  one  of 
ing  it  upon  a  convex  lens  in  the  orifice  already  the  most  aavanced,  and  he  maintained  his  dia- 
referred  to.    Just  outside  this  lens,  within  a  tinction  for  scholarship  throughout  his  univer- 
horizontal  tube,  the  picture  or  slide  is  introduced,  sity  career.    Returning  to  Cork,  he  became  aa- 
beinff  of  course  changeable  at  pleasure ;  and  be-  sistant  in  his  father^s  school,  after  whose  death 
yond  tills  is  a  second  convex  lens,  a  little  ftir-  in  1818  he  successfully  conducted  it  himself  for 
ther  than  its  focal  length  from  the  picture,  and  10  years;    His  wit  and  culture  made  him  at  the 
the  distance  of  which  from  the  latter  is  regn-  same  time  the  delight  and  ornament  of  society, 
lated  by  an  arrangement  for  sliding  it  within  At  28  years  of  age  he  received  the  degree  of 
the  tube.    By  the  action  of  the  refiector  and  LLD.  from  his  alma  mater,  being  the  first  who 
the  first  lena,  a  strong  light  is  condensed  upon  had  ever  obtained  it  so  young.    Having  already 
the  picture ;  and  its  pencils,  being  converged  contributed  in  prose  and  verse  to  various  peri- 
and  made  to  cross  by  the  second  lens,  form  at  odicals,  in  1819  he  translated  the  old  ballad  of 
their  several  foci  the  image,  which,  being  re-  **  Chevy  Chase'*  into  Latin  verse  for  ^  Black - 
ceived  at  that  place  by  the  screen,  is  rendered  wood^s  Magazine,"  nearly  every  number  of 
visible.   The  inversion  of  the  image  is  corrected  which  from  that  time  for  many  years  contained 
by  placing  the  slides  inverte(L    By  undue  en-  one  or  more  articles  by  him,  usually  displaying 
largement  the  image  is  rendered  indistinct,  in  at  once  his  wit,  scholarship,  and  toryism.    lie 
consequence  not  only  of  diffusion  of  the  light  soon  assumed  the  sobriquet  of  Morgan  Odoherty, 
over  a  larger  surface,  but  also  of  increasing  under  which  he  figures  in  the  *^  Noctes  Ambro- 
apherieal  and  'chromatic  aberration.    So  &r,  sianie.*'    On  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1820  he  for 
tnerefore,  as  the  power  of  the  light  admits,  it  the  first  time  became  known  personally  or  by 
is  better  to  gain  increased  size  in  the  repreeen-  bis  own  name  to  the  publisher  and  leading  wrt- 
taUon  by  enlarging  the  picture  used.      The  ters  of  the  magazine.    In  1828  he  married,  and 
image  may  be  shown  either  by  refieotion  from  determined  to  make  literature  his  profcv^sion. 
an  opaque  screen,  as  one  of  strong  white  paper  In  I^ndon  he  wrote  for  several  Journals  and  for 
on  canvas;  or  by  transmitted  light,  in  which  the  ** Quarterly  Review;"  and  so  high  were  his 
case  the  screen  may  be  of  fine  white  muslin  abilities  rated  that  he  was  at  one  time  selected 
moistened  with  water  or  oil.    The  linear  mag-  in  preference  to  Moore  to  receive  the  papera 
nifiying  power  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  and  write  the  biography  of  Lord  Byron.     When 
image  from  the  outer  lens  divided  by  the  dis-  in  1824  John  Murray  started  his  daily  Journal, 
tance  of  the  latter  from  the  picture.    For  ex-  the  **  Representative,"  Maginn  was  sent  to  Paris 
hibitions  before  large  audiences,  the  lime  light,  as  foreign  correspondent.    The  ^  Noctes  Ambro- 
obtained  by  keeping  a  cone  of  lime  ignited  in  sianie,"  in  **  Black  wood,  **  were  due  to  his  sn^. 
the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  and  gcstion ;  he  wrote  the  whole  of  the  4th  nntn- 
revolving  at  the  same  time,  has  been  much  bcr  of  them,  and  furnished  various  brilliant 
used;  but  the  apparatus  now  prepared  by  M.  poems  for  them  throughout  theseriea.     In  1828 
Duboso  and  others,  enables  the  experimenter  to  ne  became  junior  editor  of  the  '^  Standard,"  a 
employ  the  moat  intense  artificial  light  known,  London  evening  and  ultra  tory  journal.    During 
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the  same  year  he  wrote  several  atories  for  an*  old  threadbare  doak  for  a  coverlet.  His  mem- 
naala,  and  the  political  novel  ^  Whitehall,  or  ory  was  prodi^ons.  Though  his  lihrarv  was 
the  Days  of  George  IV.^'  He  was  one  of  the  large,  and  always  in  such  disorder  that  it  was 
pn^ecton  of  **  Eraser's  JCagazine"  in  1829,  for  often  necessary  to  remove  100  books  to  get  at 
wliich  he  wrote  lai^Ij.  The  brie(  lively,  and  one,  yet  if  any  person  came  to  consnlt  him  about 
asrcastic  descriptions  which  accompanied  the  a  passage,  he  could  both  tell  tiie  very  page  of  the 
series  of  portraits  of  the  principal  contemporary  work  where  it  was  to  be  found,  and  point  out 
Brids|t  authors  were,  with  one  or  two  excep-  the  very  place  in  the  pile  where  tiie  volume  lay 
tions,  written  by  him.  In  1686  a  severely  per^  buried.  JBy  the  time  of  his  deatib  he  had  ao- 
fsonal  critique  in  "Eraser*'  on  a  novel  by  the  cumulated  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  which, 
Hoo.  Grantley  Berkeley  led  to  a  duel  between  with  funds  for  its  preservation  and  enlargement, 
the  aotfaorand  critic,  in  which  the  parties  fired  he  bequeathed  to  the  citv  of  Florence.  It  is 
S  shots  each,  and  left  the  field  without  ezchangw  known  by  the  name  of  Ma^becchiana,  and  is 
ing  a  word.  In  1837  he  began  his  "  Shakespeare  open  to  the  public.  We  owe  to  Magliabecchi  the 
Fap^s,"  and  the  first  of  his  16  Homeric  ballads  preservation  of  many  works  that  had  long  lain  in 
appeared  in  1888.  The  remainder  of  his  life  manuscript  in  the  lAurentian  library  of  the  Me* 
was  made  unhappy  by  habits  of  intemperance,  did.  He  produced  no  literary  work  of  his  own. 
to  which  his  aooud  and  jovial  qualities  spedally  MAGNA  CHARTA,  the  Great  Charter,  or 
ezpoeed  him.  His  irregularities  caused  nis  con-  the  "  Charter  of  Liberties,"  as  it  is  commonly 
nection  with  the  "Standard"  to  be  broken  ofl^  called  by  English  writers.  Our  word  charter 
and  to  a  great  extent  excluded  his  contributions  shows  that  the  Latin  cAorto,  which  meant  sim- 
frofo  ^  Fhuer."  In  1889  he  became  editor  of  ply  paper,  was  at  length  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
the  **  Lancashire  Herald,"  a  weeldy  journal  in  legal  instrument,  much  as  the  word  paper  is 
Liverpool ;  but  his  articles  were  rarely  good,  sometimes  used  now.  The  word  charter  was 
sod  the  proprietor  &iled.  He  returned  to  Lon-  however  most  commonly  used  to  signify  the 
doa  in  1889  with  a  few  chapters  of  a  romance,  written  evidence  of  grants  of  lai^  or  of  priv- 
entitled  '^John  Manesty,  the  Liverpool  Mer-  ile^  from  a  feudal  lord  to  an  abbey  or  other 
ehact,"  which  was  completed  after  his  death  by  rehgious  house.  From  this  it  was  extended  to 
Charies  OUier,  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  mean  the  records  of  all  grants  from  feudal  su- 
!iis  family.  In  1840  he  began  a  weekly  issue  periors  to  their  subordinates,  whether  civil  or 
of  ^Magazine  MisoeOanies,  by  Doctor  Maginn,"  ecdesiastical,  and  all  agreements  between  them. 
vhich  were  badly  conducted  and  extended  only  The  Great  Charter  is  of  this  description,  but  is 
to  10  mnnbers.  He  was  beset  by  creditors,  and  torn  the  sovereign  to  the  people.  It  begins : 
in  184S,  being  cast  into  Fleet  prison  for  debt,  ^^John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king,"  &c.,  to 
he  <Aitained  his  liberty  by  passmg  through  the  various  dignitaries  and  officers,  describing  them 
in^olveii^  court  With  broken  health,  and  not  by  name  but  by  office,  and  *^his  other  faith- 
vith  distinction  as  an  able  and  condstent  cbam-  ful  subjects :  Enow  ye,  that  we,  for  the  health 
\fitm  of  toryism  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  of  our  soul,  Ac.,  and  by  the  advice  of  (sundry 
was  disappointed  in  not  obtaining  an  appoint-  persons  enumerated),  have  granted  ....  and 
f  r«tit  when  his  party  came  into  power,  ne  was  confirmed,  for  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever."  But 
h*>wever  personally  remembered  by  Sir  Robert  while,  in  form,  the  charter  was  only  a  gift  of 
Peel,  who  delicately  sent  him  £100.  Beside  certain  rights  and  liberties  by  the  king,  it  was  a 
fai»  papers  in  **  Bladcwood,"  ^^Fraser,"  and  the  very  different  thing  in  fact.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
^  Qoarteriy,"  he  wrote  manv  others,  equdlv  institutions  and  usages,  which  were  very  favor- 
marioed  by  wit  and  schohirship,  for  ^  Bentley's  able  to  liberty,  had  been  almost  suppressed  by 
Mi^edUnv"  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Norman  conquerors.  The  Norman  kings, 
**FuxitiLr  His  ^'Fmserian  Papers,"  ^^Odoherty  perhaps  from  the  necessity  which  belonged  to 
Papera,"  ^Homeric  Ballads^"  and  ** Shakespeare  their,  position  in  England  as  sovereigns  of  an 
Papers"  have  been  collectea  and  edited  by  R.  S.  invading  and  conquering  race,  who  needed  to 
MAckenxie  (5  vols.,  New  York,  1855-'7).  hold  frilT  and  unchecked  powers  to  enable  them 
MAGLIABECCHI,  AirroNio,  an  Italian  to  preserve  what  they  had  won,  had  claimed 
acbolar,  bom  in  Florence  in  1688,  died  there,  and  exercised  an  almost  despotic  authority. 
Joly  4.  1714.  After  receiving  a  very  imperfect  This  began  to  alarm  and  perhaps  to  oppress  the 
edocatioa,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  nobles;  and  after  some  struggles  and  conflicts 
in  his  native  dtj^  but  ultimatdy  abandoned  hia  tlie  feudal  possessors  of  the  land  of  England 
trade;  and  devotied  himself  to  literature.  He  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  feeble  hands  of 
attracted  the  notice  of  Mlchde  Ermini,  librarian  John  the  important  concessions  contdned  in 
u>  Cardinal  de'  Medid,  under  whose  instruction  the  Great  Charter.  Tliese  were  very  far,  how- 
he  aoqaired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin,  ever,  from  being  origind  concessions.  There 
(rTcel^  and  Hebrew.  Cosmo  III.  appointed  is  scarcely  one  of  them,  of  any  importance, 
him  lib  librarian,  in  which  congenial  situation  which  may  not  be  traced  back  in  its  prindple, 
>i«  grew  so  abflorbed  in  his  books  as  to  disregard  if  not  in  its  form,  to  Anglo-Saxon  times.  The 
Ua«  (binary  oomfbrta  and  pleasures  of  life.  He  nobles  found  that  these  usages,  or  principlea, 
osoaUy  paised  the  whde  night  in  study,  and  were  dl  that  they  wanted  to  secure  their  own 
V  ben  exhausted  natore  demanded  rest,  a  wretchi  rights;  and  by  demanding  them  only  they  se- 
ed straw  chair  aenred  him  for  a  ooudi,  and  an  cured  the  cooperation  of  a  great  part  of  the 
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dergr  and  of  all  the  dtiea  and  bnrgcasoo,  and  thus  great  importanee,  thAt  the  banxis  oompeUed  the 
were  enabled  to  gain  aooh  a  snperioritj  over  the  king  to  pat  into  their  possession  the  city  and 
forces  wliidi  John  coold  bring  to  his  aid,  as  to  tower  of  London,  to  be  held  by  them  for  a  cer- 
oompel  him  to  a  peaceful  acquiescence  in  their  tain  time  as  a  pledge  for  the  due  observance  of 
demands.   The  preliminaries  were  agreed  upon;  the  charter.    They  also  required  him  to  con- 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  charter  were  de*  sent  that  25  of  their  number  should  be  chosen 
termined  upon  and  ratified  in  a  preliminary  in-  as  ^  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  realm,^ 
atrument  by  the  king ;  and  Uien  he  met  the  with  power  to  make  war  upon  the  kingif  he 
deputies  of  his  nobles,  and  some  of  his  clergy,  should  violate  the  charter.    In  the  subsequent 
at  Runnemede,  and  there,  on  June  15, 1215,  Uie  reigns  it  was  repeatedly  oonfirmed,  the  sover- 
cfaarter  was  executed.    It  bears  the  seal  of  the  eigns  of  England  finding  that  when  they  were 
king,  and  of  a  large  number  of  nobles.    Manv  in  peril  and  their  subjects  disposed  to  resist 
copies  were  made  at  once,  probably  one  for  each  them,  they  could  do  nothing  so  jM)pular  as  make 
county  and  diocese,  and  for  some  other  bodies,  a  solemn  confirmation  of  the  *'  Charter  of  Liber- 
Two  of  these  originals,  for  all  may  be  called  so,  ties."    This  circumstance,  and  the  traditional 
are  still  preserved  in  the  Ck>ttouian  library  in  reverence  for  Magna  Charta,  together  with  its 
the  British  museum ;  and  there  are  copies  ex-  actual  value,  have  caused  some  mistakes  con- 
tant  made  at  later  periods.    Some  doubt  still  oeming  it.    The  nobles  who  procured  it  are 
rests  upon  the  text,  however,  in  passages  of  often  called  the  patriots  of  their  age,  and  are 
some  importance.    That  printed  at  the  begin-  believed  to  have  contended  for  tlie  rights  of 
ning  of  the  first  volume  of  ^  Statutes  at  Large,"  the  people.    This  is  not  quite  true.    Every  thing 
in  folio,  is  in  fact  a  translation  of  the  great  in  toe  charter  itself,  and  whatever  is  relatea 
charter  of  Henry  m.,  which  purported  to  be  a  concerning  it  in  contemporaneous  history,  lead 
confirmation  of  the  charter  of  John.    It  was  to  the  conclusion  that  the  purpose  of  those  who 
however  duly  enacted  by  the  three  estates  of  formed  it  was  mainly  to  preserve  the  rights 
parliament,  wliich  the  charter  of  John  never  and  privileges  of  their  own  order ;  and  the  pro- 
was.    Sir  William  Blackstone  published  an  edi-  visions  for  the  security  of  merchants,  and  of 
tion  of  it  from  the  Cottonian  original  (Ox-  freemen  generally,  whUe  dictated  probably  by 
ford,  1759).     It  was  drawn  up  in  the  Latin  some  desire  to  secure  their  rights,  was  the 
language,  and  the  translations  into  English  vary  readiest  way  to  obtain  that  co6peration  of  Tari- 
considerably.    Professor  Bowen  of  Cambridge,  ous  interests  which  was  necessary  to  insure 
Mass.,  published  one  in  1854,  made  by  himself  success.    In  the  18th  century  the  villeins  or 
with  other  documents  illustrating  the  constitu-  serfs  were  probably  the  mi\jority  of  the  inbabi- 
tioos  of  England  and  America*    His  translation  tants  of  England;  but  the  word  villein  occurs 
has  the  merit  of  literal  accuracy,  but  therefore  in  Magna  Charta  but  once.    In  the  24th  section 
is  open  to  some  of  the  uncertainties  which  be-  it  is  declared  that  if  a  freeman  be  amerced  for 
long  to  the  original.    Thus  the  famous  section  crime,  it  shall  be  ^*  saving  his  curtenement,*^ 
46  (so  in  Boweu^s  edition,  sometimes  numbered  by  which  word  is  meant  the  means  of  his  live- 
otherwise),  which  has  been  called  the  essence  lihood,  as  the  tools  of  a  mechanic  or  the  like ; 
and  glory  of  Magna  Charta,  runs  thus  :  *'  No  and  a  merchant  *^  saving  his  merchandise  ;^*  and 
freeman  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  dis-  (in  the  next  section)  a  villein  *^  saving  his  wain- 
seized,  or  outlawed,  or  banished,  or  anyways  in*  age,"  and  while  these  (his  plough,  wagons,  and 
lured,  nortPiU  tte  pass  upon  Aim,  run' send  upon  cattle)  were  certainly  the  tools  of  hi^  trade>  it 
himy  unless  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers  is,  from  the  character  of  the  whole  instrument, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land.**    The  phrase  which  and  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  made,  a  not 
we  put  in  italics  is  an  exact  translation  of  nfo  unreasonable  inference  that  this  single  procan- 
supcreumibimuSynfe  super  mittemus;  hut  MhdB  tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  villein  was  at  lcA>t 
b^n  much  disputed  what  this  means.    Coke's  recommended  by  the  fact,  that  it  preserved  to 
opinion  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  the  best,  and  him  those  implements  without  which  he  would 
is  that  adopted  by  Bowen ;  it  is,  that  no  man  be  of  little  use  to  his  lord.    In  truth,  Magna 
shall  be  condemned   in  the  court  of  king^s  Charta  was  intended  mainly  for  the  nobles  and 
bench,  where  the  king  is  supposed  to  be  pres-  landholders  of  England;  but  it  embraced  in  its 
out,  nor  before  any  commissioner  or  Judge  terms  all  freemen.    It  was  admirably  contrived, 
whom  the  king  may  depute  or  delegate  to  try  and  never  lost  its  force;  and  as,  in  succeeding 
him.    The  moaning  of  some  other  passages  is  ages,  villeinage  gradually  disappeared,  and  the 
equally  obscure ;  but  it  is  made  so  only  by  the  serfs  rose  into  the  condition  of  freemen,  titer 
lapseof  time,  and  the  disuse  of  phraseology  once  rose  also  into  the  protection  and  came  within 
well  understood.    For  the  searching  and  thor-  the  benefit  of  Magna  Charta.    Hence  thero  was 
ough  protection  of  riffht  and  suppression  of  all  a  constantly  increasing  class  who  looked  up  to 
wrong  afforded  by  the  provisiious  of  this  re-  it  with  reverence  and  with  confidence.      Itj 
markable  instrument,  and  the  singukr  force  and  force  was  never  lost  by  disuse,  and  its  principles 
precision  of  much  of  the  language  used,  prove  were  never  forgotten.    It  made  the  habeas  c«>r- 
that  those  mailed  barons  had  men  among  them,  pus  act  and  siii^lar  securities  for  personid  rt^lits 
or  at  their  call,  who  could  employ  in  their  ser-  and  liberties  possible ;  and  in  tliis  way  it  ntay 
▼ice  all  the  resources  of  the  be^t  cultivated  in-  deserve  the  epithet  which  Mr.  Ilallam   q<<^ 
tellects.    It  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  of  so  when  he  calls  it  **the  keystone  of  English  Libcr- 
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ty.^— The  general  proTisions  of  Hagnfl  Oh&rta  be  opened  a  parley  with  them,  and  was  for  this 

may  be  stated  briefly.    It  oonfirmed  the  liber-  suspended.   He  tiien  entered  the  Belgian  army, 

ties  of  the  church,  and  redressed  some  griev-  and  received  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade 

aoces  incidental  to  feudal  tenures.    It  prohibit-  (1882).    In  1880,  when  there  was  dancer  of  a 

ed  unlawful  amercements,  distresses,  or  punish-  war  with  Holland,  he  commanded  at  Beyerloo 

ments,  and  restrained  the  royal  prerogative  of  25,000  men.   Peace  having  been  signed  between 

purveyance  and  preemption.    It  regukted  for-  the  two  countries,  he  returned  to  France,  where 

feiture  of  lands,  and  prevented  the  ^nt  of  he  had  held  since  1885  the  rank  of  mariehal  de 

exclusive  fisheries,  or  of  new  bridges  injurious  camp.  After  being  stationed  for  a  short  time  in 

to  a  neighborhood.    It  established,  or  at  least  the  Pyr^n^es,  he  obtained  command  of  a  divi- 

founded,  the  right  of  the  owner  of  personal  sion  in  the  department  of  Nord,  which  he  held 

DToperty  to  dispose  of  it  by  will,  and  it  put  the  for  7  years,  during  which  time  he  was  several 

kw  of  dower  on  the  footing  on  which  it  has  times  called  on  to  suppress  insurrections  among 

ever  since  stood.    It  protected  merchants,  re-  the  workmen  of  lille  and  of  Roubaix.   In  1840, 

quired  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  and  having  been  accused  of  complicity  in  Louis  Na- 

forbftde  alienation  of  lands  in  mortmain.    It  poleon's  attack  on  Boulogne,  and  of  having  hon- 

gnarded  against  delays  and  denials  of  justice,  and  ors  promised  him  in  case  of  success,  he  defend- 

brougbt  the  trial  of  issues  within  reach  of  all  ed  himself  against  the  charge  before  the  chom- 

the  freemen  by  means  of  assizes  and  circuits ;  ber  of  peers.     He  became  lieutenant-general 

and  it  aaaerted  and  oonfirmed  those  liberties  of  in  1845,  and  on  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he 

the  citj  of  London,  and  all  other  cities,  boroughs,  offered  his  services  to  Louis  Philippe,  who  de- 

towna,  and  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  which,  dined  them.    He  however  remained  at  the 

•sfroni  so  many  centres,  political  freedom  after-  Tuileries  with  the  duke  de  Nemours,  and  is  said 
ward  spread  tiirough  the  land.    And  in  the  •  to  have  been  the  only  general  officer  in  uniform 

sectiona  already  particularly  idluded  to,  it  pro-  who  accompanied  the  duchess  of  Orleans  and 

(eoCed  every  freeman  from  loss  of  life,  liberty,  her  children  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.    Un- 

or  property,  except  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  der  the  provisional  government  he  was  placed 

or  the  law  of  the  land.    In  one  brief  section  in  command  of  the  8d  division  of  the  army 

(the  46th),  which  we  should  select  as  that  which  of  the  Alps.    During  the  insurrection  of  June 

manifests  at  once  the  greatest  wisdom  and  the  he  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Paris,  marching 

widest  humanity,  it  declares  :  *'  We  will  sell  to  120  leagues  in  7  days.    He.  was  soon  after  or- 

no  man,  we  will  not  deny  or  delay  to  any  man,  dered  by  Marshal  Bugeaud  to  suppress  a  popn- 

rigbt  or  josdce.^'  lar  movement  at  Lyons.    Permitting  the  insur- 

MAGNA  GRiEOIA,  the  collective  name  of  rection  to  organize,  he  led  the  troops  in  person 

the  ancient  Greek  cities  and  districts  in  southern  to  the  attack,  and,  after  a  desperate  confiict  of 

Italj  (according  to  Strabo,  also  of  those  in  Sici-  6  hours,  was  triumphant.    For  this  he  received 

lyX  aralied  chiefly  to  the  cities  on  the  Tarentine  the  cordon  of  a  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of 

gulf  fiarentam,  Sybaris,  Oroton,  Metapontum,  honor,  and  was  promoted  to  command  the  di- 

Locrisi,  Rbegium,  &c.),  and  on  the  western  vision  of  Strasbourg.    In  Julv,  1849,  he  was 

coast  (CumaB,  Neapolis,  &c.).    Improperly  the  elected  from  the  department  of  the  Seine  to  the 

name  is  used  also  of  the  whole  south  of  Italy,  legislative  assembly.    He  however  took  but  lit- 

ineliiding  especially  the  provinces  of  Apulia,  tie  part  in  the  sittings,  being  prevented  by  mil- 

Calabria,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium,  and  not  alone  itory  duty  on  the  frontiers,  and  afterward  by 

of  the  Grecian  settlements.    The  origin  of  the  the  command  in  chief  of  the  army  of  Paris,  to 

name  is  doubtfbl.    The  Greek  n  iitySitf  'EXXas  which  he  was  appointed  July  16,  1851.    He 

seeDM  to  be  a  translation  of  the  Latin  name.  rendered  important  aid  to  Louis  Napoleon  dur- 

MAGNAN,  BxBNABD  Piebsb,  a  French  mar-  ing  his  rise  to  power,  was  one  of  the  few  who  or- 

ihal,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  7,1791.    He  studied  ganized  with  the  prince  president  the  c^mp  (Tef at, 

kw,  bot  at  the  age  of  18  enlisted  in  the  66th  and  fought  under  Gen.  St.  Arnaud  on  Dec.  2,  8, 

regiment  of  the  line,  and  was  engaged  in  the  and  4, 1851.    He  was  retained  in  the  command 

eampaigns  of  Portugal  and  of  Spain.    He  be-  of  the  army  of  Paris,  which  he  still  holds,  was 

eame  frub-lientenimtin  1811  and  captain  in  1818,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  marshal,  and  in  1862 

and  gained  a  hish  reputation  for  bravery  at  the  was  made  a  senator,  and  in  1854  grand  hunts* 

sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  as  wdl  man  to  Napoleon  IIL 

aa  in  the  battles  of  Busaco,  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  MAGNE,  Pierre,  a  French  statesman,  bom  in 

Arapfles,  and  Yittorio.    Being  transferred  to  P^rigneuz  in  1800.    He  studied  law  in  Paris, 

the  imperial  guard^  he  served  with  it  until  the  practised  for  some  time  in  his  native  place,  and 

capitulation  of  Pans.    In  1815  he  was  received  between  1848  and  1848  was  a  member  of  the 

Id  the  royal  guard,  and  in  1828  fought  as  lien-  chamber  of  deputies.     During  this  interval, 

tenant-«olond  in  the  Spanish  campmgn.  In  1827  having  attracted  the  attention  of  Marshid  Bu- 

he  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy,  in  1880  distin-  geaud  by  some  able  reports  on  Algerian  affairs, 

gittghed  himself  in  Algeria,  and  was  after  his  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  committee 

xvtnm  made  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor,  on  the  budget,  and  subsequently  minister  of 

In  1831  an  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  the  department  of  Algeria  established  by  Guizot. 

woffikinen  of  Lyons,  which  he  was  ordered  to  In  1849  he  was  api>ointed  under  secretary  of 

Instead  of  firing  on  the  insurgents,  finance,  in  1851  minister  of  public  works,  in 
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wbioh  capacitf  lie  showed  great  indnstrx  and  a  rilidona  hydrate  of  magnetia  fband  in  theaer* 

ability,  and  in  1854  minister  of  finanoes,  a  posi-  pentine  rooks  of  that  region.    Most  of  the  oar^ 

tion  which  he  still  ocoapies.  Donate  used  in  this  country  is  imported  from 

MAGNENTIUS,  Flatiub  Popiuua,  Roman  Scotland,  and  is  of  the  kind  called  hght  magne- 

emperor  of  the  West,  of  German  birth,  died  in  sia.    It  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  dilate 

Aug.  858.     He  rose  nnder  Constantino  from  eolations  of  salphate  of  magnesia  and  oarbonats 

the  rank  of  a  private  soldier  to  that  of  ooant  of  soda,  with  or  without  heating.    An  inter* 

Having  been  mtrosted  by  Constans  with  the  change  of  acids  and  bases  takes  place,  and  an 

command  of  the  Jovian  and  Hercallan  battel-  insolable  carbonate  of  naagnesia  is  precipitated, 

ions,  wliich  had  been  sabstitated  for  the  ancient  which  may  be  washed  with  hot  water,  collected, 

pnetorian  gnards  at  the  remodelling  of  the  em-  and  dried.  For  heavy  magnesia  a  cold  satnrated 

pire  by  Diocletian,  he  avdled  himself  of  his  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  an 

office  to  plot  the  emperoi^s  overthrow.     On  equal  volume  of  boiling  saturated  solution  d 

Jan.  18,  850,  presentmg  himself  in  imperial  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  8  volumes  of  water. 

robes  at  a  great  banauet  given  by  one  of  the  con-  The  mixture  is  boiled   till  eflBuTeecenoe  has 

spirators  at  Autun,  ne  was  immediately  saluted  ceased,  and  then  more  boiling  water  is  added, 

with  the  title  of  Augustus;  and  assassins  sent  the  whole  bang  continually  stirred.    This  va> 

for  the  purpose  havmg  despatched  Constans,  riety  is  granular,  while  the  light  is  more  or  less 

Magnentius  was  acknowledged  as  emperor  by  intermixed  with  prismatic  crystals.    The  light 

all  the  western  provinces  except  Illyria.    Con-  cubes  of  magnesia  are  prepared  by  removing  the 

stantias,  on  hearing  of  his  brother^s  murder,  precipitate  after  it  hta  drained  for  one  or  two 

hastened  from  the  confines  of  Persia  and  de-  days  in  linen  strainers  to  cubical  moulds  open  at 

feated  Magnentius  at  Mursa  on  the  Drave  in  the  bottom,  and  standing  in  a  warm  room  opon 
851,  and  in  the  passes  of  the  Cottian  Alps  in  .  a  table  of  plaster  or  porous  stone,  which  absorbs 

858.    These  disasters  led  to  tlie  defection  of  all  the  water.    After  a  time  the  moulds  are  turned 

the  countries  that  had  recognized  the  usurper,  over,  so  as  to  present  another  nde  to  the  aheorb- 

who  thereupon  committed  suicide.  ent   surface.    Carbonate  of  magnesia  resem- 

MAGNESIA,  the  oxide  of  Uie  metal  magne-  bles  the  calcined  in  its  appearance  and  qualities ; 

slum,  one  of  the  alkaline  earths,  the  compound  it  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  cold  and  in  hot 

character  of  which  was  discovered  by  Davy,  water,  but  still  requires  to  dissolve  it  9,000 

It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  magnesium  parts  of  the  latter  and  2^498  of  the  former.    It 

(Mg)=12,  and  one  of  oxygen  (0)=8,  or  60  per  contains  some  water  in  its  composition,  but  the 

cent  of  magnesium  and  40  of  oxygen.     Like  proportions  of  its  ingredients  vary  with  the 

lime,  it  is  found  in  nature  combined  with  car-  methods  of  its  preparation.    Phillips  foand  that 

bonic  acid,  which  may  be  expelled  by  cakina-  4  equivalents  of  the  carbonate  were  combined 

tion  at  a  red  heat    Thus  obtained,  it  is  a  fine,  with  one  of  the  bihydrate  and  4  of  water.     In 

light,  white  powder,  having  neither  taste  nor  medicine  it  is  used  very  much  for  the  same  ob- 

sinell,  almost  insoluble  in  boiling,  but  less  so  in  Jects  as  the  calcined  magnesia.    When  deoom- 

cold  water,  of  specific  gravity  2.8,  and  known  posed  by  the  acids  in  the  stomach,  the  new 

as  calcined  magnesia.    It  was  regarded  as  infu-  compounds  of  magnesia  found  are  usually  ca^ 

sible  until  melted  by  Dr.  Hare  with  his  com-  thartic.    Sudi  are  produced  by  following  it  with 

pound  blowpipe.    Its  properties  are  idkaline,  draughts  of  lemonade.    Various  other  eom- 

and  it  neutralizes  all  acids.    In  pharmacy  it  is  pounds  of  magnesia,  as  the  citrate,  tartrate,  and 

prepared  from  the  carbonate  to  be  adminbtered  sulphate,  are  used  in  medicine ;  the  first,  which 

as  an  antacid  and  laxative.    It  is  useful  in  dys-  is  prepared  by  treating  the  carbonate  with  cttrie 

pepsia  and  sick  headache  caused  by  acidity  of  acid,  adding  an  excess  of  add,  impregnating 

stomach  and  constipation ;  it  is  sometimes  pre-  with  carbonic  acid,  and  sweetening  with  sirap, 

ferred  to  the  carbonate  on  account  of  the  smaller  has  within  the  last  10  vears  come  into  extensive 

dosie  required,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  carbonio  use  as  a  cathartic,  mild  and  cooling  in  its  proper* 

acid  gas  in  its  composition.    In  calculous  com-  ties.    Magnesia  combined  with  sulphurous  acid 

pUints  it  is  beneficial  by  diminishing  the  prod-  forms  the  sulphate  recently  found  to  be  a  rery 

uct  of  uric  acid.    As  a  Uxative  its  mild  action  important  disinfecting  agent    (See  Disunpso 

as  weU  as  its  other  properties  renders  it  a  fa*  tants.)    Magnesia  in  combination  witli  nilica 

vorite  medicine  for  children  and  infants.    The  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  many 

freshly  precipitated  hydrate  is  recommended  as  rocks  and  minerals,  such  as  serpentine,  steatita 

an  antiaote  to  arsenic. — ^The  carbonate  of  mag-  or  soapstone,  asbestus,  iuL 
nesia  is  al<o  largely  employed  in  medicine.    It       MAGNESIA.    I.  The  most  easterly  division 

exists  in  the  magnesian  limestones  (see  Dou>-  of  ancient  Thessaly,  Greece,  a   narrow  And 

lOTB),  and  forms  the  mineral  species  magnesite.  mountainous  strip  of  land,  containing  anionic 

From  these  it  may  be  obtained,  but  the  sources  others  Mta.  Ossa  and  Pel  ion,  and  bounded  K.  by 

that  diiefly  furnish  it  are  the  sulphate  of  mag-  the  lower  course  of  the  Peneua,  on  the  oontiiuw 

nesia  (^ee  Epsom  Salt)  of  mineral  springs,  or  of  the  Macedonian  district  of  Pieria,  £.  and  Sw 

this  salt  mixed  with  chloride  of  magnesium  sup-  £.  by  the  ifigssan,  8.  W.  by  the  Pagasssan  frnlf, 

plied  by  the  bittern  of  salt  works.    It  is  thus  and  W.  by  tlie  great  Thessalian  plain.    IL  The 

mnnufactured  in  New  England.    In  Baltimore  name  of  two  cities  of  Lydia,  Asia  Minor.    One 

and  Philadelphia  the  sulphate  ia  obtained  from  was  situiAed  oo  the  S.  bank  of  the  IIermoa»  mail 
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edebrated  hy  the  great  victory  of  the  Romans  to  impart  the  magnetic  property  loses  none  of 

over  Antiochns  the  Great  of  Syria  (190  B.  0.),  its  own  power ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  process 

which  made  the  oonqoerorB  masters  of  a  part  of  is  properly  performed,  it  will  become  stronger ; 

Asia  Minor.    The  other  was  situated  on  the  and  hence  wo  deduce  tneconclnsion,  that  in  mag- 

hrer  Lethssns  in  the  valley  of  the  M»ander,  netization  there  is  no  transfer  of  any  substance 

and  had  a  celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  the  ruins  from  one  body  to  another,  but  the  devdopment 

of  which  are  still  visible.    It  was  one  of  the  of  a  latent  principle.    If  a  magnetized  bar  be 

towns  given  by  the  king  of  Persia,  Artaxerzes,  suspended  by  a  fibre  of  untwisted  siik,  in  such 

to  bis  gn^st  the  exiled  ThemistocleSb  a  manner  as  to  have  perfect  freedom  of  motion, 

MAGNESIUM,  the  metallic  base  of  magnesia;  it  will  assume  a  N.  and  S.  direction;  that  is, 

sjrmbol,  Mg. ;  chemical  equivalent,  12 ;  specifio  it  will  exhibit  the  phenomena  called  polarity. 

gravity  varioos,  given  from  1.7  to  2.24 ;  hard-  If  to  either  end  of  a  magnetized  bar  thus  sus- 

neas  that  of  calcareous  spar.    Davy  proved  its  pended  a  piece  of  soft  iron  be  approached,  at- 

exifltence ;  but  Bussy  in  1880  first  obtained  it  in  traction  will  be  exhibited  between  them;  when 

suiBcieDt  miantitv  to  test  its  properties.    He  a  similar  bar  ia  rolled  in  iron  filings,  Uie  latter  will 

deeomposed  ^e  chloride  of  magnesium  by  trans-  be  found  to  adhere  in  thick  clusters  at  the  two 

mitttng  through  it  when  heated  the  vapors  of  ends  or  poles,  while  none  will  attach  Uiemselves 

potasdnm.    Tue  metal  reeemblea  silver  in  ap-  to  the  middle  of  the  bar.    I^  instead  of  pre- 

peaiance;  it  ia  malleable,  ductile,  and  fVises  at  a  senting  to  the  suspended  magnet  pieces  of  soft 

dall  red  beat    It  does  not  change  under  water  iron,  we  bring  near  to  its  two  ends  in  succes- 

or  in  dry  air,  but  in  damp  air  it  soon  oxidizes,  sion  the  two  poles  of  another  magnetized  bar. 

It  oonaamea  with  a  briUiant  white  flame  when  repulsion  as  well  as  attraction  will  be  exhibited ; 

heated  to  redness^  or  when  thrown  into  hydro-  and  by  an  attentive  study  of  the  phenomena 

ehlorio  acid.    It  bums  brilliantly  in  chlorine  or  we  shall  find  that  similiu'ly  magnetized  ends 

in  the  vapors  of  bromine^  iodine,  sulphur,  ^  repel,  and  dissimilarly  magnetized  ends  attract 

It  baa  recently  been  proposed  by  M.  Bunsen  of  each  other.   These  forces  act  at  great  distances, 

Paris  to  eaxpUjj  this  metal  in  the  form  of  fine  through  all  interposed  bodies,  and  like   ravita- 

wire  for  illuminating  purposes.    He  finds  that  tion  diminish  in  intensity  with  the  square  of 

it  may  bo  lighted  by  the  fiame  of  an  alcohol  the  distance  fh>m  each  pole.    If  a  number  of 

lamp,  and  in  burning  gives  a  perfectly  steady  hars  of  soft  iron  be  placed  near  each  other  in 

and  very  intense  light    A  wire  ji^  of  an  inch  the  same  straight  line,  and  the  N.  end,  for  ex- 

in  diameter  boms  at  the  rate  of  about  8  feet  in  amplei  of  a  strongly  magnetized  steel  bar  be 

a  miniite,  and  gives  a  lisht  equal  to  that  of  74  brought  near  ono  end  of  the  series,  each  piece 

Btcarine  candles  of  5  to  ue  pound.    The  weight  o^  hron  will  become  magnetic  and  exhibit  polar- 

of  sQch  a  wire  8  feet  long  is  about  2  grains,  ity.    The  near  end  of  the  first  magnet  will  be 

M.  Bunsen  proposes  to  have  the  wire  wound  a  8.  pole,  the  far  end  a  N.  pole,  and  so  on 

■poo  bobbins  and  fhmish  it  at  a  regular  rate  to  throughout  the  series,  as  follows  : 

the  knip.    Should  the  metal  be  procurable  at        s, n.  s.    n.  s.   n.  b.   n.  s.    n.  s.   n. 

a  eooaiderably  reduced  cost  as  may  very  likely . 

MUyw  an  increased  demand  for  it,  it  may  then  When  the  magnet  is  removed,  the  pohiritv  of 

prove  an  eseellent  method  of  furnishing  light  the  iron  bars  ceases :  and  when  the  pole  of  the 

for  domeetio  purposes,  and  more  particularly  developing  magnet  is  reversed,  the  polarity  of 

fcr  li^ithoases  and  uses  requiring  a  great  in-  the  whole  series  is  also  reversed.   The  develop- 

tensity  of  light    Even  at  its  present  cost  it  ment  of  magnetism  in  this  way  is  called  indnc- 

may  be  advantageously  used  for  photographing  tion,  and  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  explain  many 

in  placea  inaccessible  to  the  light  of  day.    For  facts  which  would  be  otherwise  perpJexhig.   In 

this  ai^ioation  it  is  especially  adapted  by  rear  accordance  with  this  principle,  we  can  assert 

son  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  photo-  that  a  magnet  does  not  attract  soft  iron  in  its 

dMinieal  property  of  its  light  natural  state,  but  that  it  first  renders  the  metal 

MAGNETISM.    If  a  bar  of  slightly  tempered  magnetic,  and  then  the  attraction  takes  place 

steel  be  hdd  vertically  and  struck  several  blows  between  the  dissimilar  poles  of  two  magnets. 

with  n  wooden  mallet,  it  will  acquire  the  prop-  Again,  when  we  sprinkle  iron  filings  on  a  paper 

isty  of  attracting  iron  filings  at  its  two  extremi-  placed  over  a  magnetic  bar,  they  arrange  theno- 

twa.     This  property  waa  first  observed  in  spe-  selves  in  beautiful  curves  radiating  from  each 

dmeneof  anoxide  of  iron  found  near  Magnesia,  pole  and  joining  near  the  equator  of  the  bar. 

a  eitj  of  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  hence  the  These  Unes  are  sometimes  called  (we  think  im- 

magnetism  has  been  APPliad  to  the  phe-  properly)  lines  of  magnetic  force;  they  merialy 

to  which  it  pertains.  The  same  property  result  from  the  fact  that  each  particle  of  iron 

oommnnieated  from  one  bar  ox  steel  to  becomes  by  induction  a  separate  magnet,  and 

any  nomber  of  similar  bars,  by  mbbinff  one  half  attracts  the  adjacent  filmgs,  their  arrangement 

d  the  length  of  each  of  the  latter  with  the  end  in  this  case  being  the  same  as  that  of  a  series 

of  Use  former  which  was  toward  the  earth  in  of  small  needles  when  under  the  infiuence  of  the 

tbe  experiment  above  mentioned,  and  the  re-  two  poles  of  a  magnetic  bar.    The  induction 

flsaming  half  with  the  other  end  of  the  same  tdces  place  readily  in  soft  iron,  but  disappears 

bar.    In  thb  process  a  remarkable  fiiot  becomes  as  soon  as  the  inducing  magnet  is  removed,  but 

namely,  that  the  bar  which  is  employed  not  so  with  hwdened  steel;  though  the  effeot 
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is  less  powerflil  in  this,  the  polarity  is  perma-  ciently  powerfiil,  the  4  bars  can  be  magnetized 
nent.    The  method  of  making  steel  magnets  of  to  saturation  in  the  course  of  a  few  minntes. 
great  i>ower,  which  we  have  found  from  long  If  there  are  but  2  bars  to  be  magnetized,  tbo 
experience  the  simplest  and  most  efficient,  is  as  parallelogram  is  completed  by  Joining  the  ends 
follows :  Procure  say  10  flat  bars  of  good  steel  of  these  with  2  similar  bars  of  soft  iron,  snd 
bent  into  the  usual  form  of  a  horse  shoe ;  let  the  same  process  of  rubbing  performed  as  be- 
these  be  well  hardened  and  fitted  with  their  flat  fore.    We  have  seen,  in  the  article  Eleotbo- 
sides  together  so  as  to  form  a  compound  mag-  Maonctibic,  that  the  most  poweiftd  magnetic 
net.    Each  of  the  members  of  this  bundle  may  induction  is  produced  in  soft  iron  by  transmit- 
be  magnetized  separately  to  a  small  degpree  by  ting  around  a  bar  of  this  metal  a  current  of  gal- 
supporting  one  of  the  legs  on  tlie  lower  end  of  va&m,  and  that  temporary  magnets  of  great 
a  long  rod  of  iron  held  nearly  perpendicular  in  power  can  be  produced  in  this  way.    The  same 
this  latitude,  and  the  other  leg  on  the  upper  method  affords  the  readiest  means  of  stron^y 
end  of  the  same  rod ;  or  by  rubbing  one  leg  magnetizing  steel  bars.    Whatever  may  be  the 
with  the  N.  pole  of  a  magnetized  bar  and  the  nature  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  iron 
other  with  the  S.  pole.    The  several  shoes,  or  at  the  moment  of  magnetization,  we  are  certain 
bars,  beijig  in  this  way  feebly  magnetized,  8  of  that  it  pertains  to  the  atoms  or  molecules  of  the 
them  are  joined  together  with  their  simUar  body,  and  not  to  the  assemblage  of  these  as  a 
poles  in  contact,  forming  a  compound  magnet  whole.    To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  ne- 
with  which  the  remaining  2  bars  are  to  be  mag-  oessaiy  to  magnetize  a  steel  rod,  for  example 
netized  to  a  higher  degree.    For  this  purpose  a  thick  knitting  needle,  the  polarity  of  which 
the  latter  are  placed  on  a  table  on  their  flat  will  be  exhibited  near  its  two  ends,  while  no 
sides,  the  N.  pole  of  the  one  in  contact  with  attraction  will  be  manifested  near  the  middle, 
the  S.  pole  of  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  closed  If  however  we  break  this  into  two  pieces,  we 
circuit;  on  any  part  of  this  circuit  the  com-  -Bhall  find  each  half  is  a  perfect  magnet;  the 
pound  horse  shoe  is  placed  perpendicular  to  the  separated  ends  which  were  previously  joined 
plane  of  the  table,  with  its  N .  pole  in  the  direc-  together  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  length  will 
tion  of  the  8.  i>ole  of  the  bar  or  shoe  on  which  now  exhibit  polarity.    If  each  of  these  pieces 
it  rests,  and  then  caused  to  slide  in  either  di-  be  again  broken  in  two,  we  shall  have  four 
rection  entirely  around  the  circuit,  care  being  perfect  magnets ;  and  however  fluent  the 
taken  to  retain  its  perpendicularity.     After  division  or  small  the  parts  into  which  the 
having  gone  over  the  surface  of  the  2  shoes  needle  is  divided^ach  part  will  still  exhibit  a 
in  Uiis  way  several  times,  they  are  turned  over  N.  and  S.  pole,     we  may  continue,  at  least  in 
without  separating  their  ends,  and  the  process  thought,  this  division,  and  we  have  no  reason 
repeated  on  the  side  which  was  previously  un-  to  doubt  that  however  far  it  might  be  carried, 
der.    By  this  method  the  2  bars  will  receive  the  same  result  would  be  produced.    We  in- 
a  magnetic  power  nearly  equal  to  the  sum  of  fer  from  this  experiment  that  the  reason  why 
the  powers  of  the  8  magnets  in  the  bundle,  the  middle  of  a  bar  exhibits  no  magnetism 
Next  these  2  bars  are  placed  in  the  bundle,  and  is  not  that  none  really  exists  there,  but  that 
2  others  are  taken  out  and  subjected  to  the  it  is  neutralized  by  opposite  polarities.    We 
same  process.    These  in  turn  are  put  into  the  are  also  certain  that  magnetization  is  attend- 
bundle,  and  2  others  are  taken  out  and  rubbed  ed  with  at  least  a  momentary  motion  of  the 
in  the  same  way,  until  each  pair  of  bars  has  atoms  of  the  iron.    This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
been  gone  over  2  or  8  times  in  succession.    By  that  during  the  sudden  magnetization  of  a  bar 
this  method,  with  the  most  feeble  beginning,  of  iron,  by  means  of  a  current  of  electricity 
the  magnetism  of  the  several  shoes  may  he  transmitted  through  a  spiral  conductor  enclos- 
developed  to  their  full  capacity,  and  a  magnetic  ing  the  bar,  a  sound  is  emitted ;  and  if  the  bar 
battery  produced  of  great  power.     A  com-  be  rapidly  magnetized  and  demagnetized  by  an 
pound  horse  shoe  of  this  kind  is  the  roost  con-  interroption  of  the  current,  a  musical  sotmd  will 
venient  instrument  for  magnetizing   straight  be  produced.    This  fact  was  first  noted  by  I>r. 
bars  of  hardened  steel  for  practical  uses.    Sup-  Page  of  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  ex- 
pose, for  example,  we  wish  to  magnetize  4  bars,  perimented  upon  by  De  la  Rive,  Becquerel,  and 
each  16  inches  long,  an  inch  wide,  and  }  of  an  others  in  Europe.    The  fact  that  a  change  takes 
inch  thick;  these  are  placed  on  their  flat  sides  place  in  the  molecules  is  also  rendered  evident  by 
in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram  with  an  exMriment  of  Mr.  Jule  of  Manchester,  £ng- 
their  ends  in  contact ;  the  compound  horse  shoe  land,  m  which  he  found  that,  although  the  whole 
is  then  placed  perpendicularly  on  the  middle  capacityof  the  iron  bar  did  not  change  on  being 
of  one  of  the  bars,  and  slid  entirely  around  magnetized,  yet  its  dimensions  varied,  its  length 
the  parallelogram  several  times  in  succession ;  being  increased  and  its  width  correspondingly 
each  bar  is  then  turned  over  in  its  place  so  diminished.     Again,  in  the  magnetization  uf 
as  to  bring  its  lower  side  upward,  and  the  iron,  it  is  found  that  time  is  required  to  produce 

Srocess  repeated,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  a  full  effect,  as  if  it  were  necessary  that  inertia 

orso  shoe  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  should  be  overcome;  and  Mr.  Grove  has  shown 

parallelogram  and  in  the  same  relative  posi-  that,  in  rapidly  changing  the  polarity  of  a  bar 

tions  of  its  poles  to  those  of  the  bars.    By  this  by  means  of  an  alternating  current  of  electricity, 

method,  if  the  compound  hone  shoe  is  suffi-  the  iron  increases  in  temperature.    Dr.  Maggie 
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ofYeraoftMBertBtliafea^rinikrplftiaofhomo-  oTTstallized  bodies  placed  between  the  poles 

geneous  iron,  when  magnetused,  oondiicts  heat  of  a  powerfal  electro-magnet ;  Flacker  fonnd 

better  in  a  directioa  perpendioalar  to  the  line  that  uie  axis  of  crystallias^tion  tended  to  assume 

Joining  the  poles  than  in  the  direction  of  this  the  axial  or  equatorial  direction ;  and  Tyndall  of 

line  itseH    It  is  also  stated  that  iron  strongly  London  and  !Knoblaach  of  Germany  established 

inagneiif4id  reosts  the  action  of  the  file  in  a  the  fact  that  if  the  molecules  of  any  body  are 

graiter  degree  than  in  its  ordioaxy  state. — ^It  more  condensed  in  one  direction  than  in  any 

was  fonnerly  supposed  that  magnetism  conld  other,  the  magnetism  will  act  along'this  direo- 

be  deyeloped  only  in  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt;  tion  with  greatest  intensity.    If  the  substance 

but  we  now  know  from  the  researches  of  is  paramagnetic,  ^e  line  of  greatest  oondensa- 

Fsraday,  that  all  bodies  exhibit  signs  of  an  in-  tion  will  assume  an  axial  position ;  if  diamag- 

dQctiTO  influence,  provided  the  magnetic  power  netio,  the  same  line  will  come  into  a  state  of  rest 

ipplied  be  sufficiently  great.    From  the  results  in  the  equator.    This  is  shown  by  mixing  cor- 

of  his  experiments,  Faraday  was  led  to  divide  bonate  of  iron  wiUi  gum  into  a  stiff  paste,  a  disk 

all  bodies  into  two  g^reat  classes;  those  like  of  which  being  compressed  between  the  fingers, 

iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  which,  on  being  sns-  so  as  to  give  a  greater  density  in  one  direction, 

funded  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  and  afterward  suspended  between  the  poles  of  a 

Ai«aiDe  an  axial  direction,  were  denominated  powerful  electro-magnet,  will  settle  with  its 

magnetio  bodies,  or  paramagnetic ;  while  those  fine  of  greatest  condensation  in  the  axial  direc- 

whieh  arrange  themselves  at  right  angles  to  tion.    If  a  similar  experiment  be  made  with  a 

the  magnetic  meridian  were  denominated  dia-  compound  of  powdered  bismuth  and  gum,  the 

magnetic    (See  DiAMAONansM.)    The  follow-  line  of  greatest  condensation  of  this  mctitious 

lag  series  exhibits  some  of  the  last  results  ob-  substance  will  assume  an  equatorial  position. — 

tamed  by  Faraday  on  the  magnetic  and  dia-  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  a 

magnetic  powers  of  bodies,  in  which  the  angle  direct  magnetizing  influence  in  the  solar  beam 

of  torsion  necessary  to  balance  the  force  of  a  to  develop  magnetism  in  soft  iron  needles,  and 

magnet  expresses  the  power  of  the  various  sub-  it  has  even  been  asserted  that  the  direct  radia- 

ttanees,  volume  for  volume,  -f-  representing  the  tion  from  the  moon  has  a  powerful  disturbing 

panynngnetic  Bodies,  and  —  the  diamagnetic:  effect  upon  the  needle  of  the  mariner^s  com- 

proU>-emmomate of  copper,  -f-lMJ^S**;  oxvgen,  pass;  but  the  most  delicate  experiments  made 

+17.5** ;  air«  +3.4^ ;  nitrogen,  +0.8^ ;  carbonic  by  those  best  qualified  for  such  investigations 

Moi  gas,  0.0'' ;  hydrogen,  — 0.1*" ;  glass,  —18.2'' ;  have  failed  to  exhibit  any  result  of  this  kind. 

pore    nnc,   —74.6'' ;    alcohol,  —78.7" ;  wax,        MAGNETISM,  Akimal.    See  Animal  Mao- 

LTS** ;  nitric  acid,  —87.96' ;  water,  —96.6" ;  hetism. 


salpbiine  acid,  —104.47" ;  sulphur,  —118." ;  bis-  MAGNETISM,  Tebrestbial.  The  study  of 
miith«  — 1967.6".  Faraday  discovered  anotiier  terrestrial  magnetism  is  without  doubt  one 
Rmarkable  evidence  of  the  action  of  magnetism  of  the  most  useful  and  important  branches  of 
on  liquids  and  solids,  as  manifest  in  the  effect  phyncal  geography ;  the  service  which  it  has 
prodiieed  on  a  polarized  beam  of  light.  Let  a  rendered  to  civilization  and  commerce  can 
piece  of  gas  pipe  18  inches  l<Mig  be  closed  at  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated.  Aware  of  its 
«ach  eod  with  a  plate  of  tourmaline  and  filled  importance,  almost  every  enlightened  govem- 
wiih  water.  Let  the  axes  of  the  tourmalinea  ment  has  given  attention  to  the  subject,  and  in 
be  placed  transversely  so  that  the  polarized  some  cases  large  sums  have  been  exi)ended  in  its 
beem  of  fight  which  passes  through  the  fint  prosecution.  Gilbert  in  1600  was  the  first  to 
may  not  Iw  transmitted  tiirough  the  second,  announce  the  bold  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is 
If  while  the  apparatus  is  in  this  condition  tiie  a  great  magnet,  and  that  the  needle  assumes  a 
inn  be  magnetized  by  a  current  of  electrici^  N.  and  S.  direction  because  it  is  attracted  by 
paasmir  throu^  a  long  wire  helix  surrounding  the  dissimilar  and  repelled  by  the  similar  poles 
the  tabe,  the  beam  of  light  will  be  partially  of  the  terrestrial  sphere.  He  illustrated  this  by- 
trafuautted  by  the  second  tourmaline.  It  is  pothesis  by  magnetizing  small  globes  of  steel ; 
endent  from  this  result  that  the  magnetization  but  this  illustration,  though  it  served  in  a  gen- 
of  the  iron  has  produced  an  effect  on  the  par-  eral  way  to  represent  the  phenomena,  is  not 
tjcles  c^  the  liquid,  which  has  enabled  them  to  strictlv  correct.  In  the  first  place,  the  magnet- 
react  on  the  polarized  beam  of  light  and  to  pro-  ism  of  the  earth  is  not  symmetrical  like  that  of 
dnee  aa  It  were  a  twist  in  its  plane  of  polarizar  a  steel  magnet,  but  is  to  a  considerable  degree 
Ikio.  A  similar  result  will  be  produced  if  the  irregular ;  and  secondly,  it  is  not  permanent,  but 
Uooid  be  oontdned  in  a  tube  of  g^ass  or  any  subject  within  certain  limits  to  almost  continual 
otLer  snbstanoe,  and  placed  between  the  poles  changes  both  in  direction  and  intensity.  Indeed, 
of  s  powerful  magnet  To  observe  Uie  effect  the  magnetic  needle  is  scarcely  ever  absolutely 
however  in  this  case,  the  poles  of  the  magnet  stationary  from  one  moment  to  another,  bnt  is 
fthoold  be  perforated  for  the  transmission  of  the  constantly  exhibiting  minute  variations.  If  the 
ligiii.  A  similar  eSbet  is  produced  upon  solid  earth  is  a  magnet,  the  free  needle  at  any  place 
transparent  bodies,  and  particulariy  upon  heavy  should  assume  a  definite  direction ;  but  it  does 
g!aaB  of  the  nlicio-borate  of  lead*  Faraday  also  not  follow  from  the  hypothesis  that  this  direo- 
dlAoorered  the  fiust  that  crystallization  exerts  a  tion  must  be  the  true  north  and  south,  since  the 
cooaidenble  influence  upon  the  direction  of  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  do  not  necessarily 
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ooinoide  with  its  geographical  poles.    If  the  two  1780  doea  not  rapreient  the  iiodinal  lines  of  the 
poles  be  in  the  same  meridian  with  a  given  place,  present  day.    The  great  practical  object  then 
the  needle  will  at  that  place  point  to  the  tme  of  investigation  in  this  branch  of  science,  is  to 
north ;  bat  if  the  magnetic  pole  lie  either  W.  discover  the  law  of  these  changes,  in  order  that, 
or  E.  of  the  meridian  of  a  given  place,  the  N.  the  position  and  form  of  these  lines  being  deter- 
end  of  the  needle  will  deviate  either  £.  or  W.  mined  for  a  given  epoch,  thej  maj  be  calcukted 
of  the  true  north,  and  the  phenomenon  of  the  for  anj  future  time.    Our  limits  will  not  per- 
dedination  or  variation  of  the  compass  will  be  mit  ns  to  give  a  full  history  of  all  the  attempts 
exhibited.    That  the  needle  does  not  point  to  which  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  true  north  in  all  portions  of  the  earth  was  terrestrial  magnetism,  or  of  the  various  hypo- 
observed  by  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage  of  theses  which  nave  been  invented  to  represent 
discovery,  and  Uiousands  of  observations  have  approximately  the  distribution  and  changes  of 
since  been  made  to  obtain  tiie  data  for  construct-  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth ;  we  must  there- 
ing  charts  to  represent  for  the  use  of  the  mari-  fore  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  prominent 
ner  the  declination  in  various  parts  of  the  earth.  The  phenomena  were  first  referred  to  a  veiy 
Again,  if  we  assume  that  the  earth  is  a  great  small  magnet  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  di* 
magoet,  ii/^ill  follow  that  in  passing  from  the  rection  of  which  is  subject  to  irregular  changes, 
magnetic  equator,  the  needle  which  is  accurate-  Tobias  Mayer,  instead  of  supposing  a  magnet  to 
ly  balanced,  so  as  to  settle  horizontally  at  the  be  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  conceived 
former  place,  will  incline  or  dip  as  we  advance  one  to  be  situated  at  about  the  7th  part  of  the 
to  either  pole.    That  this  is  really  the  fact  was  earth^s  radius  fh>m  the  centre,  and  from  this 
first  discovered  by  Robert  Norman  in  1676.  hypothesis  he  was  enabled  to  calculate  the  vari- 
Furthermore,  if  the  earth  is  a  magnet,  we  ation  and  dip  in  places  not  far  distant  from  those 
should  expect  that  the  magnetic  intensity  or  in  which  these  quantities  had  been  determined 
the  strength  of  the  action  would  not  be  the  same  by  actual  observation.    Hansteen  of  Norway, 
at  all  pomts  of  its  surface,  and  this  inference  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  collecting  an 
has  also  been  found  to  be  true.    Bj  counting  the  immense  number  of  observations,  endeavored 
vibrations  of  a  delicate  dipping  needle,  we  find  to  represent  the  phenomena  by  the  hypothesis 
that  the  strength  of  the  magnetism  of  the  globe  of  two  small  eccentric  magnets  of  unequal 
increases  as  we  go  from  the  equator  toward  the  strength  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  giving 
pole.    The  magnetic  intensity,  however,  exhib-  rise  to  4  magnetic  poles,  2  in  each  hemisphere. 
Ited  by  observations  of  this  kind,  does  not  indi-  In  order  to  represent  the  variations  of  the  nee- 
cate  as  rapid  an  increase  of  force  as  we  approach  die,  the  poles  of  each  of  these  two  magnets  were 
the  magnetic  pole  as  might  be  expected  from  supposed  to  perform  a  revolution  around  an  in- 
such  a  dbtribution  of  magnetism  as  would  re-  termediate  hue,  with  different  velocities.    We 
suit  from  a  magnetized  sphere  of  iron.    In  con-  owe  to  the  celebrated  Gauss  of  Gottingen,  bow- 
formity  with  the  three  magnetic  elements  we  ever,  the  first  rigid  investigation  of  the  problem 
have  mentioned,  namely,  the  variation,  the  dip,  in  accordance  with  a  definite  plan.    He  founded 
and  the  intensity,  it  is  customary  to  represent  his  research  on  the  assumption  that  the  terres- 
the  magnetic  condition  of  the  earth  at  a  given  trial  magnetic  force,  or  that  which  is  exerted 
time  by  three  systems  of  lines  supposed  to  be  on  a  needle  f^ly  suspended  by  its  centre  of 
drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.    These  are  gravity,  is  the  resultant  action  of  all  the  mac- 
as  follows:  1,  the  line  drawn  through  all  places  netized  particles  of  the  earth^s  mass.    Accord- 
where  tlie  needle  points  to  the  true  north  or  ing  to  tnis  assumption,  the  governing  power 
sooth,  to  6*^  W.,  to  6**  £.,  lO"*  W.  and  lO"*  £,  and  which  affects  the  needle  is  due  to  the  magnetism 
so  on,  called  the  isogenic  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  of  the  earth  itself,  while  the  different  pertur* 
variation  or  declination ;  3,  lines  nearly  at  right  bations  to  which  the  needle  is  subjected  are  the 
angles  to  the  former,  drawn  through  all  places  results  of  extraneous  forces.  To  give  deamess  of 
exhibiting  the  same  angle  of  dip  of  the  needle,  perception,  he  represents  magnetization  as  oon- 
called  isoclinal  lines ;  and  3,  a  system  of  £.  and  sisting  in  the  separation  of  two  magnetic  fluids, 
W.  lines  joining  all  pbces  having  the  same  mag-  giving  magnetic  polarity  to  each  partide,  or  in 
netic  intensity,  and  consequently  known  by  Ute  other  words  to  a  repulsive  and  attractive  force 
name  of  isodynamio  lines.    It  is  a  problem  of  acting  inversdy  as  the  sauare  of  the  distance, 
much  practical  importance  in  regard  to  the  art  No  change  would  be  proauced  in  the  result  by 
of  navigation,  as  well  as  to  the  study  of  the  phe-  adopting  the  hypothesis  of  Ampere,  in  which 
nomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  that  those  turee  magnetism  is  held  to  consist  of  constant  nitijc:- 
systems  of  lines  should  be  accurately  determin-  netic  currents ;  nor  would  there  be  any  dififer- 
ed;  and  according)y  expeditions  have  been  fitted  ence  if  terrestrial  magnetism  were  ascribed  to 
out  by  different  nations  almost  expressly  for  this  a  mixed  origin,  as  consisting  partly  of  actnal 
purpose.    All  the  observations,  however,  which  electrical  currents  and  partly  of  pennaneutly 
nave  been  made  in  regard  to  them,  indicate  the  magnetized  masses.    Starting  from  theso   a^- 
Uai  that  they  are  not  permanent,  but  are  con-  sumptions,  Gauss  obtained  a  genendmathetunti- 
stanUy  undergoing  a  change,  of  which  the  law  cal  expression  for  the  action  of  the  wholo  gloltc 
is  exceedingly  complex.    Ualley^s  chart  of  de-  on  a  masnetic  needle,  however  irregular  iiiight 
clination  for  1800  is  very  different  from  that  of  be  the  distribution  of  the  magnetism  of  lUe 
Barlow  for  1833 ;  and  Ilansteen's  dip  chart  for  former.    In  other  words,  he  obtained  an  ex- 
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by  whkli,  if  the  dlrtribiitkm  of  the  sehnddt  of  Gemuniy.  Acootdiiig  to  these  there 
magiMCMm  of  the  earth  were  known,  and  the  are  bat  two  magnetic  polea,  one  in  each  hemi- 
intoMitjof  its  action  asosrtuned  with  reference  sphere.  Dr.  Goldschmidt  places  the  northern 
to  a  unit  of  distanoe  and  intensity,  the  position  pole  in  lat  78^  86'  N.  and  long.  96°  39'  W. ;  the 
of  the  needle  and  the  magnetic  force  by  which  southern  in  lat  W  W  8.  and  long.  152°  80' 
it  was  acted  upon  at  any  point  oonld  be  deter-  £.  The  position  assigned  by  Eyans  for  the 
nmied;  and  oonvenely,  if  the  action  of  the  earth  northern  pole  is  slightly  different ;  he  places  it 
on  the  needle  were  Idiown  Ibr  a  large  nnmber  for  the  year  1868  in  lat  70°  N.  and  long.  96^ 
of  plaees  on  the  sorfiMe  of  the  earth,  the  distriba*  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  positions  of  the  sonth- 
tioD  of  the  magnetism  mi^t  be  considered  the  em  poles  have  not  been  determined  with  cer- 
cnknown  quantity,  and  roi^t  be  approximately  tainty.  From  the  same  anthority  there  are  fonr 
foand  ftvm  the  data  thns  afforded  by  observa-  places  of  greater  magnetic  intensity— one  in 
tioo.  In  this  way  Ganss  has  been  enabled  to  iforth  America  in  lat  62°  19'  N.  and  long.  92° 
gire  a  method  of  constmcting  general  charts  W. ;  another  in  Siberia  in  lat  70°  N.  and  long. 
to  fqweaentin  erey  part  of  the  earth  the  mag-  120°  K  The  position  of  the  sonthem  places  of 
Mtic  declination,  inclination,  and  isodynamic  greater  magnetic  power  have  not  been  defi- 
hnei^  the  intenaity  and  direction  of  the  magnetic  nitely  ascertained.  Some  fkots  rdative  to  the 
feroe  being  known  at  a  given  nmnber  of  places,  lines  of  variation  on  tiie  North  American  con- 
Hie  datft  necesaary  for  improved  charts  of  this  tinent  are  given  in  the  article  Compass;  and  a 
kind  hsve  been  famished  by  the  magnetic  sor-  more  definite  and  sdentifio  aocoont  of  the  very 
Teys  made  in  variona  parts  of  the  world,  within  important  contribntiona  of  the  IT.  8.  coast  sorvey 
the  laai  qoarter  of  a  centuy,  at  the  suggestion  is  contained  in  the  artide  nnder  that  tide,  which 
ad  priacipttDy  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Brit-  nnder  its  able  snperintendent,  collateral  to  its 
■h  saanrisfinn  ^y  repeating  the  constraction  great  object,  is  constantiy  ihrnishing  important 
flf  wmtb  charts  for  different  epochs,  the  secular  additions  to  oor  knowledge  of  the  nhysics  of  the 
rhinff  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  will  be-  i^obe.  Prof.  Bache,  director  of  the  coast  aor- 
eome  known ;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  in  doe  time,  vey,  has  given  particolar  attention  to  the  sob- 
a  the  ayatem  of  magnetic  observationa  which  ject  of  the  distribution  of  magnetism  within  the 
las  beao  eataUished  should  be  continued,  the  territory  of  the  United8tate&  With  the  assist- 
kw  of  die  ehangea  will  ultimately  be  fidly  as-  anoe  of  Mr.  Hilgard  and  Mr.  Bchott  he  has  ool- 
eert^ned.  The  investintions  of  Gauss  have  lected  and  discussed  the  observations  of  OoL 
ibovn  that  the  hypouesis  of  two  movable  Lefroy  in  Canada,  of  the  late  Professors  Keeley 
■>f«*»t*  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  doea  not  ex-  and  Locke,  of  Professors  Loomis  and  Bond,  Ma- 
pJAB  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Jor  Emory,  Capt.  Whipple,  Lieut  Ivea,  Dr. 
He  iVfiiM  n  a  magnetic  pole  to  be  the  place  at  Kane,  and  those  of  the  coast  survey  itself 
vhidi  tbe  needle  points  direcUy  downward,  or  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  made 
jf  whiefa  the  dip  is  90°.  Indeed,  he  has  point-  at  upward  of  200  separate  stations.  Under  the 
sd  ont  the  very  obrkras  fust,  that  if  there  be  direction  of  Professor  Bache,  Mr.  Schott  has 
two  aneh  points  in  the  nortiiem  hemisphere,  also  prepared  a  set  of  tables  for  practical  use, 
iheatbeve  most  be  somewhere  between  the  two  giving  tiie  secular  changes  of  the  magnetic 
s  third  point  at  which  the  needle  would  also  declination  for   the   principal   cities  in   the 


llie  vertical  position.  Gauss,  however,  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  (Bee  the 
St  the  remariEahle  oooclunon  that  the  **  American  Journal  of  Science,*'  vol.  zziv., 
umet  «f  grrattnt  magnetic  hitensity  does  not  and  also  voL  xzix.,  second  series.)— What  we 
cLOcidewith  that  which  is  usually  denominated  have  said  in  regard  to  the  magnetism  of  the 
the  pole  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  there  may  earth  principally  relates  to  its  state  at  a  par- 
be  a  djITuBLd  ^ace  in  the  northern  hemi^here  ticolar  time.  We  shall  now  briefly  give  an  ao- 
aroBBd  whkh  the  iaodynamic  lines  may  be  count  of  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
tirawn,  rcpreamting  qyparentiy  at  least  two  cen-  in  regard  to  the  changes  to  which  terrestrial 
ores  oi  ^mafnr  magnetio  attraction.  These  phe-  magnetism  is  subjected ;  and  for  tiie  data  from 
»mn— >^  are  best  represented  by  the  hypothesis  which  these  have  been  deduced  science  is  in- 
of  nM^BfltiHn  dne  to  currents  of  electricity  in  debted  to  the  several  magnetic  observatories  es- 
Uie  c^rth,  bat  as  yet  no  definite  hypothesis  has  tablished  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  These 
admncedaa  to  the  nature  of  such  currents,  are  furnished  with  improved  instruments, 
they  have  been  referred  to  thermo-  which  in  their  present  perfect  state  constantiy 
;  but  how  the  varying  heat  of  the  record,  by  means  of  photography ,  tJie  minutest 
hi^  temperatnre  of  the  interior  changes  in  intensity  and  direction  of  the  mag- 
I  to  eorrents  constantiy  circulating  netic  force.  The  magnetic  perturbations  were 
tib«earth,of  such  intensity  and  such  flex-  at  first  supposed  to  consist  of  two  classes, 
cv  am  mold  aocoont  for  the  observed  direc-  namely,  periodical  and  fitful ;  the  latter,  how- 
intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  has  ever,  are  now  known  to  recur  at  r^^ular  periods, 
even  approximately  been  made  out  and  are  therefore  not  properly  designated  by 
geoenl  charts  which  have  been  con-  this  term.  The  changes  of  terrestrifd  magnet- 
from  a  combination  of  actual  observa>  ism  are  of  three  classes.  The  first  consists 
theofetieal  deduction  are  by  Qen.  Sa-  in  a  movement  of  the  centres  of  the  msflaetic 
Mr.  Evana  of  En^^jand,  and  Dr.  Gold-  force  in  geogr^hical  space,  from  W.  to  £.  in 
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the  northern  heminihere,  and  from  £.  to  W.  that  in  one  halfof  the  orbit  of  the  moring^obe 

in  the  floathem.     it  is  to  this  motion  that  the  northern  polea  will  be  inclined  toward  each 

the  change  denominated  secnlar  is  ascribed,  other,  while  m  the  other  half  of  the  orbit  the 

and  towhich  is  referred  the  variations  from  aonthem  poles  will  be  similarly  inclined ;  and 

▼ear  to  year  in  the  positions  of  the  magnetic  if  we  farther  snppoee  that  the  magnetic  axis  of 

unes.    Although  the  variations  of  the  needle  the  son,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  does  not 

at  a  given  place  may  appear  to  be  very  irres-  differ  very  much  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  we 

nlar,  yet  from  a  comparison  of  those  in  lul  shall  have  an  explanation  of  the  effects  observed 

parts  of  the  earth  it  is  fonnd  that  the  motion  in  the  records  of  the  diurnal  motions  of  the 

of  the  system  of  forces  which  produces  these  needle.    The  N.  end  of  the  needle,  which  is  at- 

changes  has  been  uniform,  or  nearly  so,  durii^  tracted  by  the  N.  pole  of  the  earth,  will  be  re- 

the  last  2  or  8  centuries.    The  cause  of  this  pelled  by  the  N.  pole  of  the  sun,  provided  it 

change  is  at  present  entirely  unknown ;  it  has  nas  dissimilar  magnetbm  to  that  of  the  earth, 

no  analogy  with  any  other  class  of  physical  and  consequently  will  decline  firom  the  sun ; 

phenomena  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    By  and  asi  on  account  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth 

a  rong^  comparison  of  the  isothermal  lines  and  on  its  axis,  this  luminary  appears  on  the  K  of 

the  lines  of  equal  magnetic  intensity,  a  general  every  place  in  the  northern  hemisphere  in  the 

similarity  has  been  observed,  and  hence  the  morning  and  on  the  W.  side  in  the  afternoon, 

two  have  been  considered  as  referable  to  the  corresponding  variations  in  the  needle  will  be 

same  canse ;  but  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  exhibited.    In  the  other  half  of  the  year,  for  a 

analogy  does  not  hold,  since  the  magnetic  lines  umilar  reason,  the  8.  end  of  the  needle  will  be 

are  in  constant  motion,  while  the  isothermal  affected  in  an  analogous  but  opposite  manner, 

lines  retain  very  nearly  a  fixed  position,  or  at  The  strength  of  the  magnetism  or  the  earth  will 

least  change  in  comparison  with  the  other  lines  be  increa^  by  the  nearer  approach  of  the 

with  extreme  slowness.    The  second  system  of  sun,  in  the  same  way  that  two  magnets  having 

changes  has  evident  relation  to  the  annual  po-  their  dissimilar  poles  opposite  each  other  are 

sition  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun,  increased  or  diminished  in  magnetic  power 

and  its  revolution  on  its  axis.    These  were  at  by  a  diminution  or  decrease  of  distance.    We 

first  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  are  indebted  for  the  interesting  discovery  of 

•on  on  different  parts  of  the  earth;  but  they  the  polar  action  of  the  sun  to  (Jen.  Sabine  of 

have  the  remarkable  characteristic  of  exhibiting  England,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  reduction 

notably  the  same  amount  in  the  southern  hemi-  of  ul  the  magnetic  observations  of  the  English 

sphere  as  in  the  northern,  and  in  the  tropical  coloniil  observatories;  uid  to  Dr.  Kriel  of  Aoa- 

as  in  the  temperate  zones.    The  magnetic  force  tria  for  another  of  the  same  character,  which 

is  found  to  be  greater  in  the  months  of  Decern-  leads  us  to  extend  the  principle  of  magnetism  to 

ber,  January,  and  February,  when  the  sun  is  the  moon.    It  is  found  that  there  is  a  variation 

nearest  to  the  earth,  than  in  those  of  May,  June,  of  each  of  the  magnetic  elements  corresponding 

and  July,  when  it  is  most  distant  from  it;  with  the  diurnal  position  of  the  moon  in  regard 

whereas,  were  the  effect  due  to  temperature,  to  the  earth ;  but  this  resembles  the  tidea  in 

the  two  hemispheres  would  be  oppositely  in«  exhibiting  two  maxima  and  two  tnimmA  in  the 

stead  of  similarly  affected  in  each  of  these  two  course  of  24  hours,  regularly  changing  in  Ume 

periods.    We  must  therefore  ascribe  the  effect  with  the  motion  of  Uie  moon  m  her  orbit  around 

to  the  direct  magnetism  of  the  sun  itself,  and  the  earth.    These  phenomena  indicate  that  the 

consider  it  established  that  this  luminary  like  moon  is  not  magnetic  per  ss,  that  is,  posseaeed 

the  earth  possesses  attracting  and  repelling  of  permanent  magnetism,  but  its  magnetic  can- 

poles,  and  tnat  the  effects  on  the  needle  result  dition  resembles  Uiat  of  soft  iron  developed  by 

mun  the  different  positions  of  the  earth  in  re-  the  continued  but  varying  inductive  influence 

gtfd  to  these  centres  of  action.    The  pole  of  the  on  account  of  change  ofdistance  of  the  earth 

needle  which  is  least  distant  from  the  sun  makes  and  the  sun.    That  these  changes  in  the  niag> 

a  double  diurnal  movement  in  the  following  netic  elements  cannot  be  due  toheat  in  this  case, 

manner.    It  arrives  at  its  greatest  western  ex-  must  be  evident,  since  the  temperature  of  the 

eorsion  4  or  6  hours  before  the  sun  passes  the  moon  is  but  little  greater  than  tiiat  of  oeles- 

meridian  of  the  place,  as  if  it  were  repelled ;  tial  space.    The  ihM  class  ci  variations,  which 

it  then  turns  eastward  with  increasing  celerity,  was  formerly  denominated  fitful,  is  now  known 

and  reaches  the  limit  of  its  eastern  excursion  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  periodical.    They  wex« 

one  or  two  hours  after  that  passage.  As  the  sun  denominated  by  Humboldt  magnetic  storma, 

passes  the  inferior  meridian,  there  is  repeated  and  were  found  by  Arago  to  accompany  the  ap- 

in  the  night  the  same  variation  as  that  which  pearance  of  the  aurora  boreaUs.    Although  it  is 

took  place  in  thedav.    To  illustrate  the  action,  impossible  to  predict  from  our  present  know  1* 

let  us  suppose  two  globes,  a  larger  and  a  smaller,  edge  the  recurrence  of  individual  cases  of  thc««e 

placed  upon  the  same  plane,  with  their  axes  of  great  perturbations  in  the  intensity  and  dir«!c> 

revolution  not  orecisely  parallel  to  each  other,  tlon  of^the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  vet  they 

as  in  the  case  of^the  earth  and  the  sun;  and  let  us  are  known  to  increase  in  number  and  ma^rni- 

fhrther  suppose  that  one  globe  is  made  to  re-  tude  of  action,  within  the  period  of  a  little 

volve  rouna  the  other,  the  axis  of  the  former  more  than  6  years,  and  graauallv  to  diminijkh 

being  constantly  parallel  to  itself.    It  is  evident  through   nearly  an  equiu  period,  the  whole 
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ejde  being  oompleted  in  a  little  more  than  panied  by  an  eqnal  amount  of  reaction,  it  is  rea- 
10  yean.     The  magnetio  storma  have  been  eonable  to  suppose  that  eleotrioity  onght  to  be 
obserred  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  evolved  by  magnetiam.    Various  fruitless  at- 
and  no  doabt  can  now  exist  as  to  their  cosmical  tempts  were  however  made  to  obtain  this  re- 
character.     Hie  lunar  influence  of  which  we  suit;  the  form  in  which  the  effect  was  to  n>- 
have  just  spoken  does  not  appear  to  participate  pear  was  unknown,  and  it  was  not  until  1882 
in  or  be  connected  with  this  decennial  inequali-  that  Faraday  succeeded  in  exhibiting  cnirents 
ty.    The  periodicity  of  these  apparently  fitful  of  electricity  in  a  wire  by  means  of  magnetic 
variations  of  magnetism  was  first  pointed  out  by  reaction.    It  has  also  been  stated  in  the  same 
Gen.  Sabine,  and  has  since  been  established  by  article,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
the  investigations  of  Prof.  Lloyd  of  Ireland,  Dr  Ampere,  all  the  mechanical  properties  of  an  or- 
Lamont  of  Germany,  and  by  those   of  Prof,  dinary  magnet  may  be  exhibited  bv  currents  of 
Bache  from  the  observations  made  under  his  electricity  transmitted  through  spiral  oonduot- 
diredion   at   Girard   college.    But  the  most  ors ;  and  hence,  in  order  to  present  the  plienom> 
astonishing  result  in  regard  to  this  class  of  per-  ena  of  this  class  in  the  simplest  form,  we  shall 
tori>ations  is  that  they  coincide  with  the  period!-  begin  with  stating  the  fundamental  fiMts  of 
cal  reourrence  of  the  maxima  and  minima  of  what  is  called  electro-dynamic  induction,  or 
the  apota  on  the  sun.    A  German  astronomer,  electricity  induced  by  a  galvanic  current    1. 
M.  Schwabe,  has  established,  by  nearly  80  years  Let  a  portion  of  a  copper  wire  be  extended  in  a 
of  unremitting  daily  observation,  the  periodicity  straight  line  horizontally,  and  the  two  ends  at  a 
of  this  phenomenon.    He  finds  that  the  solar  distance  be  connected  with  a  galvanometer  so  as 
spots  increase  in  magnitude  for  about  5^  years,  to  form  a  closed  circuit  in  which  a  current  may 
and  diminish  through  an   eqnal  period,  the  be  indicated.    Let  also  a  portion  of  another 
crcle,  as  in  the  case  of  magnetic  storms,  being  wire,  connected  with  a  gidvanio  battery,  be 
completed  in  about  11  years.    The  discovery  placed  parallel  to  the  fin^  and  a  current  soit 
of  a  connection  of  this  remarkable  kind  gives  through  it.    If  the  wire  transmitting  the  bat- 
to  magnetism  a  high  position  in  the  scale  of  tery  current  be  suddenlv  brought  near  the  wire 
distinct  natural  forces,  and  asngns  to  it  equally  connected  with  the  galvanometer,  duriuff  the 
with  gravitation  a  truly  cosmical  character,  approach  of  the  second  wire  toward  the  nrat  a 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  spots  on  the  sun  current  of  the  natural  electricity  of  the  latter 
may  be  connected  with  the  falling  into  its  gase-  will  pass  through  the  galvanometer  in  a  direo- 
oQs  envelope  of  meteorites,  and  tShis  suggestion  tion  adverse  to  that  of  the  inducing  current, 
is  favored  by  a  late  observation  of  Mr.  Carring-  2.  The  induced  current  continues  only  during 
tun  of  En^and,  in  which  a  remarkable  appear-  the  motion  of  the  inducing  conductor ;  when  the 
ance  was  observed  on  the  snrfiice  of  the  stm,  an-  motion  of  this  is  stopped,  the  induced  current 
alogoas  to  that  which  would  have  been  produced  ceases,  and  while  the  current  of  the  battery  re- 
by  an  occurrence  of  the  kind  we  have  men-  mains  stationary  and  continues  the  same  in  quan- 
tioQed.  If  this  suggestion  should  be  found  to  be  tity  and  intensity,  no  perceptible  efR^ct  is  ex- 
correct  by  future  observations,  it  will  afford  an  hibited  in  the  adjoining  wire.    8.  When  the 
ezplanation  oi  the  periodicity  of  the  spots,  since  inducing  current  is  suddenly  moved  away  from 
we  are  aasnred  of  the  fact  that  the  recurrence  the  first  wire,  a  current  is  observed  to  pass 
of  shooting  stars  in  great  numbers  is  governed  through  the  galvanometer  in  the  opposite  direo- 
by  a  eyoKcal  law. — ^It  is  not  intended  by  what  tion  to  the  former  induced  current,  or  in  the 
has  been  stated  to  convey  the  idea  that  meteor-  same  direction  as  the  battery  current    4.  Let 
ological  changes  may  not  affect  the  position  of  the  two  wires  be  placed  parallel  and  near  to 
the  needle,  and  that  even  the  magnetic  condi-  each  other,  while  the  circuit  of  the  battery  eoiv 
tion  of  the  atmosphere,  according  to  the  hypo-  rent  is  interrupted.  If  in  this  condition  the  cor^ 
tfaecia  of  Faraday,  may  not  produce  appreciable  rent  from  the  battery  be  suddenly  established 
resQlts ;  bot  as  yet  the  actions  of  these  appear  through  the  inducing  conductor,  an  induced 
to  neutralize  each  other,  and  to  leave  no  defi-  current  of  electricity  will  pass  through  the  gal- 
nite  record  of  their  existence  in  the  course  of  vanometer  in  a  direction  adverse  to  that  of  the 
periods  ci  considerable  length.    It  is  probable,  battery  current ;  or  in  other  words,  the  effect 
Lowever,  that  with  the  improved  phntometrical  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  approach  of  the 
iBstrmnents  and  a  more  minute  scrutiny  of  their  battery  current  to  the  inducing  wire,  as  in  case  1. 
records,  the  effects  due  to  these  causes  will  be  5.  During  the  continuance  of  the  battery  ear- 
f  bown.    Since  the  agitation  of  the  atoms  of  an  rent  of  unimpaired  strength  and  intensity,  no 
iroa  bar  is  found  to  favor  the  development  of  disturbance  of  the  natural  electricity  of  the  ad- 
ma^nettsm  by  induction,  it  is  not  improbable  joining  wire  is  perceived ;  but  at  the  moment 
that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  may  be  dis-  the  current  of  the  battery  is  stopped  by  a  rup- 
tnrbed  during  the  continuance  and  shorUy  after  tnre  of  the  cireuit,  a  current  passes  through  the 
the  ocearrenre  of  an  earthquake.  galvanometer  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of 
MA6NETO-ELE0TRICITT.    We  have  seen  the  current  of  the  batteiy.    All  these  phenom- 
In   the  article  EuEomo-MAOVKTisM  that  great  ena  are  in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  that 
ma^oetie  power  is  developed  by  passing  a  cur-  during  the  transmission  of  a  current  of  electri- 
Tfot  ci  galvanism  around  a  bar  of  Boft  iron ;  and  city  through  a  wire,  there  is  exerted  in  space  on 
aooe  in  all  cases  a  mechanical  action  is  aocom-  every  side  an  inductive  action  diminishing  with 
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the  distanoe  which  dktorbs  the  Dataral  eleo-  denlj  detached  fW>m  the  polee,  a  oorre&t  in  an 
tricity  of  anj  condooting  matter  which  may  he  oppodte  direction  will  take  place;  and  in  this 
brooght  within  ita  infinence;  that  while  the  way  a  continned  aeries  of  alternate  correnta  may 
oondnctor  remains  at  rest  within  this  iofiaence  be  developed  by  alternately  making  and  aeyer- 
an  abnormal  eqoilibrinm  exists;  and  when  the  ing  the  contact  of  the  poles  of  the  mmnet  and 
conductor  is  removed  from  this  influence,  or  the  ends  of  the  rod.    A  still  neater  effect  may 
when  the  latter  ceases,  the  nsnal  equilibrium  is  be  produced  by  causing  the  rod  to  revolve  on  an 
established  by  a  reverse  motion.  Since,  accord-  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  middle  of  its  length. 
ing  to  the  theory  of  Ampere,  masnetism  con-  before  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  so  that  each  end 
Msts  of  currents  of  electricity  reviving  at  right  in  ra|nd  succession  may  be  brou^t  in  contact 
angles  to  the  leogUi  oith»  magnetized  bar,  it  fol-  first  with  the  K  and  then  with  the  8.  pole,  and  so 
lows  that  analogous  results  ought  to  be  produced  on. — Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  tne  laws  we 
by  magnetism ;  and  for  this  purpose,  instead  have  stated,  Mr.  Joseph  Sazton,  of  this  country, 
of  the  battery  current  in  tibe  last  series  of  ex-  then  a  temporary  resident  of  London,  now  of 
periments,  let  there  be  substituted  a  magneUzed  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  invented  the  first  ma- 
Dar  held  at  rig^t  angles  to  the  wire  connected  chine  for  givfng  sparks  and  shocks  in  accordance 
with  the  galvanometer.    1.  If  this  bar  be  sud-  with  the  arrangement  we  have  just  described, 
denly  brought  down  upon  the  wire  perpendion-  Instead  of  a  ringle  bobbin  of  wire  on  the  middle 
lar  to  its  length,  the  galvanometer  will  indicate  of  a  straight  bar,  he  employed  two,  one  on  each 
a  current  in  an  opjKwite  direction  to  the  hy-  leg  of  a  hu  of  soft  iron  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
pothetical  current  in  the  lower  side  of  the  mag-  horse  shoe,  which  were  made  rapidly  to  revolve 
net    If  the  wire  be  £.  and  W.  and  the  magnet  by  means  of  a  multiplying  wheel  before  the 
be  held  across  it  with  its  N.  pole  toward  the  poles  of  a  magnet    At  each  half  revolution  the 
north,  the  current  in  the  lower  dde  of  the  mag-  magnetism  of  the  soft  iron  was  entirely  re- 
net  will  be  from  the  E.  to  the  W.,  while  the  in-  versed,  and  in  this  way  a  series  of  currents  was 
dnced  current  will  be  in  an  opposite  direcUon,  induced,  of  sufficient  intensity  to  decompose 
t.  a.,  from  W.  to  K    2.  When  the  motion  of  water,  fire  combustible  bodies,  and  powerfaUy 
the  magnet  toward  the  wire  is  stopped,  the  in-  to  affect  the  nervous  system.    An  instrument 
dnced  current  ceases,  and  no  sign  ox  electricity  maker  in  London,  who  was  emnloyed  to  con* 
is  exhibited  so  long  as  the  magnet  remains  at  struct  these  machines,  made  a  slight  change  in 
lest  8.  When  the  magnet  is  suddenly  removed  the  arrangement,  which  principally  consisted  in 
frt>m  its  proximity  to  the  wire,  a  current  in  the  piacing  the  inducing  horse-shoe  magnet  in  a 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  first,  that  is,  in  verticu  position^  and  in  causing  the  spools  of 
the  same  direction  as  the  current  in  the  lower  wire  to  revolve  m  a  plane  parallel  to  its  flat  side, 
^de  of  the  maonet,  is  indicated  by  the  galvano-  instead  of  parallel  to  its  poles.    This  change,  in- 
meter.    4.  When  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  placed  stead  of  intprovingthe  instrument,  prodnoea  an 
across  the  wire  at  right  angles,  and  this  is  sud-  opposite  effect,  since  the  strength  of  the  induc- 
denly  magnetized,  either  by  a  galvanic  current  or  tion  was  much  diminished.    The  author  of  it» 
by  touching  its  ends  to  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  however,  succeeded  by  advertisements,  and  an 
magnet,  a  momentary  current  is  produced  in  actual  exhibition  of  it  in  France,  In  attaching  his 
the  wire  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  name  to  the  invention,  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
hypothetical  currents  of  the  near  side  of  the  of  Saxton.    It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  see 
magnet  6.  So  long  as  the  soft  iron  bar  remains  that  in  the  German  works  on  the  subject,  and 
at  rest  and  its  magnetism  suffers  no  change,  no  also  in  the  better  class  of  English  pubucations, 
ouirent  is  indicated  by  the  galvanometer ;  but  Justice  is  done  to  the  original  inventor.    The 
the  moment  the  bar  is  nnmagnetized  a  reverse  next  important  series  of  investigations  on  this 
eorrent  takes  place.    The  two  series  of  results  subject,  after  tJie  original  discovery  of  Faraday, 
we  have  given  above  are  precisely  analogous —  was  by  Professor  Henry  of  Princeton,  now  sec- 
the  latter  being  merely  a  case  of  the  former,  in  retary  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  at  Wasli* 
which  the  hypothetical  currents  of  the  mag-  ington.    He  found  that  at  the  beginning  and 
net  are  substituted  for  the  real  current  of  the  ending  of  a  galvanic  current  in  a  long  wire,  am 
battery. — All  the  effects  that  we  have  described  induced  current  was  produced  by  an  action 
are  produced  with  much  more  intensitv,  when,  which  has  sometimes  been  called  the  induction 
instead  of  usinff  extended  wires  parallel  to  each  of  a  current  on  itself.    To  illustrate  this,  let  tlio 
other,  we  employ  wires  in  the  form  of  spirals,  circuit  of  a  small  battenr  of  a  single  element  be 
aitber  flat  or  cylindricaL    For  example,  to  ob-  closed  by  a  short  wire  of  about  a  foot  in  lengthy 
tain  an  induced  current  of  considerable  intensity  dipping  into  a  cup  of  mercury.    When  the  cir^ 
by  means  of  magnetism,  we  place  on  a  rod  of  cuit  is  broken,  no  spark,  or  but  a  very  feeble 
iron,  say  4  inches  long,  a  spool  of  long  wire  one,  will  be  observed ;  but  if  we  now  substi- 
covered  with  silk,  which  m«y  occupy  two  inches  tate  for  the  short  wire  one  of  say  100  feet  in 
of  the  length  of  the  middle  of  the  iron.    If  the  length  and  of  considerable  thickness,  a  vivid 
two  ends  of  this  rod  prq}ecting  beyond  the  spool  spark  will  be  exhibited  when  the  circuit  is  in- 
be  suddenly  brought  into  contact  with  the  two  terrupted.    To  obtain  this  result  in  the  mo«t 
poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet^  an  induced  cur^  striking  manner,  we  should  emplov  a  copper 
rent  will  be  developed  for  a  moment  in  the  sur-  ribbon  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  100 
ffoanding  wire;  and  when  the  same  rod  b  sud-  feet  long,  well  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of 
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sOk,  and  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  flat  spiraL  this  bj  means  of  an  ingenions  prooees  of  wind- 
At  the  rapture  of  a  battery  circuit  of  which  ing,  together  with  an  improveoinsnlation.    An 
this  forms  a  part,  a  lond  snap  and  deflagration  appreciable  time  is  required  to  oyeroome  the 
of  the  metal  will  be  prodnoed,  when  with  a  resistance  of  the  wire  and  to  give  it  a  fhll  charge 
short  wire,  the  battery  remaining  the  same,  of  the  cnrrent  of  electricity,  and  also  to  mag- 
aearoely  any  bat  a  very  feeble  spark  would  be  netize  iron ;  hence  in  the  instrument  we  have 
observed.    By  this  arrangement  several  spires  described,  when  a  dngle  battery  is  employed, 
of  ribbon  react  on  each  other,  and  increase  the  the  induced  current,  which  gives  the  intense 
eflTect.    By  coiling  a  beU  wire  covered  with  silk  spark,  is  that  which  is  produced  at  the  rupture 
of  600  or  700  feet  m  length  into  a  spiral  ring,  the  of  the  battery  current.    We  can  however  in- 
inteiimty  will  be  so  much  increased  that  shocks  crease  the  intensity  at  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  small  galvanic  rent,  by  employing  a  battery  of  a  number  of 
battery  of  a  angle  element.    If  the  same  wire  elements^  which,  producing  electricity  of  great- 
be  oofled  into  the  form  of  an  elongated  spiral,  and  er  intensity,  more  suddenly  establishes  the  cur- 
in  the  centre  of  this  a  rod  of  soft  iron  be  placed,  rent  in  the  wire,  and  more  rapidly  develops  the 
or  what  is  better,  a  bundle  of  iron  wire,  the  in-  magnetism  of  the  iron. — Currents  of  different 
tensity  is  still  more  exalted.    In  this  case  the  Orders.    An  induced  current,  by  its  action  on  a 
magnetie  reaeUon  is  combined  with  that  of  the  third  conductor,  may  nroduce  another  current, 
eozrent  of  galvanism,  and  the  two  actions  being  and  this  another,  and  so  on.    If  we  call  the 
in  the  same  direction  conspire  to  increase  the  current  of  the  battery  a  current  of  the  1st  order, 
effect.    To  produce,  however,  the  most  powerM  the  first  induced  current  is  named  tihat  of  die  2d 
indoctive  apparatus,  a  bundle  of  varnished  iron  order,  and  so  on.    The  discovery  and  investiga- 
wires  of  about  16  inches  in  length,  and  together  tion  of  the  principle  and  properties  of  currents  of 
fonniBg  a  diameter  of  about  an  inch,  is  sur-  the  different  orders  is  mainly  due  to  Prof.  Henry, 
rounded  with  a  coil  of  thick  copper  wire  well  On  reflecting  a  little,  it  will  be  evident  that 
covered  with  silk  of  800  or  400  feet  in  lengUi.  tiiese  currents  cannot  be  produ6ed  immediately 
Around  this,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  cylin-  by  placing  several  straight  wires  parallel  to  each 
der  of  fflaas  or  pasteboard  soaked  in  shell  lac,  other  and  passing  a  current  of  electricity  through 
is  coiled  a  fine  copper  wire  of  4  or  6  miles  in  one  of  them ;  m  this  case  the  battery  current 
logth,  care  being  taken  that  each  spire  be  weU  would  act  on  the  surrounding  wires,  and  simply 
msolafted  from  every  other.    When  a  current  produce  in  each  of  them  an  induced  current  of 
ef  galvanism  from  a  battery  of  even  a  single  the  2d  order.    To  obtain,  therefore,  currents  of 
element  is  transmitted  through  the  thick  copper  the  different  higher  orders,  we  employ  a  num- 
vire  which  surrounds  the  imier  core  or  bundle  her  of  flat  spirak,  through  one  of  which  placed 
of  iron  wire,  the  latter  becomes  magnelac ;  and  horizontally  on  a  teble  is  transmitted  the  cur- 
at the  instant  the  rapture  is  made  in  the  battery  rent  from  uie  battery.  Immediately  above  this, 
current^  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  magnetism,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  stratum  of  air  or  a 
ss  well  as  that  of  the  current  itself  induces  a  plate  of  glass,  is  a  2d  flat  spiral,  the  ends  of 
eorreat  of  great  intensity,  though  of  small  quan-  which  are  connected  with  a  dd  spiral  placed  at 
tity,  IB  tibe  outer  surrounding  fine  wire.    Each  such  a  dbtance  as  to  be  .entirely  out  of  the  in- 
spire of  the  l<Hig  wire  in  this  arrangement  is  sub-  fluence  of  the  battery  current.    Placing  on  the 
jectod  to  the  inductive  influence ;  and  the  rapid-  8d  a  4th  iTthe  two  being  separated  as  before  by 
it  J  of  motion  of  the  electricity  of  the  wire,  were  a  plate  or  glass),  and  joining  the  ends  of  this 
It  not  for  the  increased  resistance,  would  be  in  with  the  ends  of  a  6th  spiral,  and  so  on,  we 
proportioa  to  the  number  of  spires,  or  in  other  shall  have  a  series  of  successive  currents.    The 
wo^s  to  the  length  of  the  wire.  This  i^[>paratus  current  of  the  1st  order  induced  by  the  bat- 
has  reeeived  various  ingenious  improvements,  tery  current  induces  a  secondarv  current  in  the 
the  principle  in  all  cases  remaining  the  same.  2d  spiral,  which  passes  through  the  8d  spiral. 
Dr.  nge  was  the  first  to  invent  an  apparatus  and,  thus  free  from  the  influence  of  the  bat- 
on this  plan  by  which  the  rapture  of  the  bat-  tery  current,  induces  a  current  of  the  8d  order 
tery  current  was  rendered  automatic ;  the  mag-  in  the  4th  spiral,  which  in  turn,  passing  through 
Betization  of  the  iron  oore  caused  tibe  attraction  the  6th  spiral,  induces  a  current  of  the  4th  or- 
of  a  email  magnet  attached  to  ope  end  of  a  der  in  the  6th,  and  so  on.    Since  each  induced 
lever  which  broke  the  circuit,  and  the  conse-  current  must  have  a  beginning  and  an  ending, 
4;Qent   disappearance  of  the  same  magnetism  the  current  of  the  8d  order  must  in  reality  con- 
allowed  the  end  of  the  lever  to  fall  into  a  cup  sist  of  2  currents  in  immediate  succession  and 
of  mercury  and  thus  again  complete  the  circuit,  in  opposite  directions,  one  produced  at  the  be- 
Thia  instrument  was  much  enlarged  and  im-  ginning  and  the  other  at  the  ending ;  and  for  a 
proved  by  Rnhmkorff  of  Paris,  and  has  of  late  similar  reason  a  current  of  the  4th  order  must 
heea   atiu  further  perfected  by  an  ingenious  consist  of  4  currents  in  immediate  succession 
American  artisan,  £.  S.  Ritchie  of  Boston.  The  and  opposite  directions.    On  this  account  cur- 
«:«^i«ntial  denderatum  in  the  construction  of  this  rents  of  the  higher  orders  do  not  definitely  de- 
mftroinent  is  the  perfect  insulation  of  tiie  sev-  fiect  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  but  merely 
eral  spires  of  wire,  so  that  the  intense  electricity  give  it  a  slight  tremor ;  the  impulses  in  opposite 
vbtch  is  produced  may  not  strike  across  from  directions  foUow  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the 
oce  spire  to  another ;  and  Mr.  Bitchie  effacted  inertia  of  the  needle  is  not  overcome  in  the  in- 
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tenral  between  the  two.    The  existenoe  there*  ftots  on  the  gelTanometer.    These  fiwste  are  of 
fore  of  correotB  of  different  orden  could  not  be  importance  in  the  constmotion  of  the  indnctlTe 
determined  by  the  galvanometer;   tibey  how-  wparatospreyionslydeeoribed;  foriftwopointa 
ever  give  intense  shocks,  and  also  permanentlj  m  two  a^acent  spires  of  the  long  wire  happen 
magnetize  steel  needles.    This  latter  effect  wiU  to  be  in  metallic  contact^  so  as  to  form  a  closed 
be  understood  when  it  is  recollected  that,  al-  oircnit,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  in- 
thoagh  the  aeries  of  waves  in  diflbrent  direo-  terposition  of  a  plate  or  spiral  between  the  bat- 
tions  are  the  same  in  quantity,  they  differ  very  tery  current  and  the  induced  current ;  the  in- 
much  in  intensity ;  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  tensity  of  the  latter  will  be  neutralized,  and  hence 
3 Station  they  have  mudi  the  grMtest  eneray.  the  necessity  of  the  perfect  insulation  of  tlie 
enoe  the  currents  of  different  orders  exhibit  several  wires  of  the  long  wire.    For  the  same 
dominant  impulses  in  definite  directions.  If  the  reason,  if  the  iron  core  be  enclosed  in  a  hollow 
direction  of  the  battery  current  be  represented  cylinder  of  copper  or  any  other  conducting  met- 
by  4*1  ^0  onrrent  of  the  2d  order  at  the  be-  al  so  as  to  separate  it  from  the  outer  coil  of 
ginning  of  the  battery  current  will  be  repre-  long  wire,  the  great  inductive  power  of  the  in- 
sented  by  — ;  the  dominant  current  of  the  8d  strument  will  be  neutralized ;  and  it  is  also  on 
order -f>,  of  the  4th — ^  and  so  on;  while  these*  this  account  that  a  bundle  of  varnished  iron 
ries  of  dominant  impulses  at  Uie  ending  of  the  wires  is  emploved  for  the  core  instead  of  a  solid 
battery  current  will  be  +,  +,  — y  -f ,  — ,  +.  rod  of  iron.    If  however  the  copper  cylinder 
When  a  oiroular  plate  of  copper  or  any  other  we  have  Just  mentioned  be  interrupted  by  saw- 
conducting  substance  is   interposed   between  ing  out  a  thin  slip  parallel  to  its  axL^  and  the 
two  spirals  plaoed  one  above  tne  other,  and  a  solid  iron  core  sawed  down  from  its  oiroumfer- 
oarrent  from  the  battery  is  transmitted  through,  ence  to  its  centre,  forming  a  saw-gash  in  the  di- 
for  example,  the  lower  one,  tbe  induced  current  rection  of  the  radius  and  in  the  plane  of  tho 
at  the  ending  of  Uie  current  of  the  battery,  in  axis,  the  interfering  induced  currents  will  be 
the  upper  spiral,  will  affect  the  galvanometer  prevented.    We  have  stated  that  an  indoeed 
as  if  no  plate  were  interposed,  while  the  physi-  current  of  considerable  intensity  is  generated  in 
ologieal  effect,  or  the  power  of  giving  shocks,  the  conductor  of  the  battery  itself  at  the  mo- 
wUl  be  entirely  neutralized.    This  remarkable  ment  of  the  rupture  of  the  circuit.    This  also 
effect  is  due  to  an  induced  current  in  the  inter-  produces,  on  the  principle  of  the  interpoeed 
posed  oondttctor,  which  is  rendered  evident  by  plate,  an  adverse  action  whidi  tends  to  dimin- 
OQtting  out  a  slip  of  the  metal  extending  firom  ish  the  energy  of  the  induction  apparatus,  a 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  plate ;  defect  in  the  instrument  which  M.  Fesso  has 
or  in  other  words,  by  removing  one  of  the  radii  remedied  by  causing  the  rupture  to  take  place 
of  which  the  circular  plate  may  be  conceived  to  in  a  cup  of  mercury  the  surface  of  which  is  cov- 
be  made  up,  and  thus  interrupting  the  circuit,  ered  with  oil ;  the  current  of  the  battery  is  in- 
in  which  an  induced  current  otherwise  could  be  terrupted  bj  drawing  the  end  of  the  conductor 
produced ;  the  shocks  with  the  plate  thus  cut  out  of  the  mercury  while  it  still  remains  in  the 
will  be  nearly  as  intense  as  when  the  plate  is  oil,  which  being  a  bad  conductor  stops  in  part 
entirely  removed.    The  same  effect  takes  place  the  induced  current.    A  similar  effect  is  pro- 
when  instead  of  the  plates  a  Sd  flat  spiral  is  dnced  by  suffering  the  extra  current  to  expend 
introduced  between  the  1st  and  2d  q>irals;  itself  on  a  large  sheet  of  metal  called  a  oonden- 
so  long  as  the  ends  of  tliis  spiral  are  separated,  ser.    The  facts  we  have  here  stated  have  been 
ita  presence  produces  apparently  no  effect ;  but  confirmed  and  extended  by  Masson,  Verdet,  and 
if  tne  ends  be  dosed  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  dr-  Abre  of  Fhmce,  Dove,  Wartmann,  Riess,  and 
onit  which  can  be  traversed  by  the  induced  cur*  Lentz  of  Germany,  Marianini  of  Italy,  and  I>o 
rent,  the  power  of  giving  shocks  is  neutralized,  la  Rive  of  Geneva. — Induced  OurrenU  fnrmi 
But  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  the  JH$eharge$  of  ordinary  EUcirieity,    When  a 
ouirent  in  the  plate  affects  the  current  in  the  discharge  fVom  a  Leyden  Jar  is  transmittetl 
upper  spiral  so  as  to  destroy  its  power  of  giving  through  two  spiral  conductors,  separated  by  a 
diooka.    The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  pane  of  glass  or  a  stratum  of  air,  induced  cor- 
in  the  fiict,  that  while  the  current  in  the  battery  rents  analogous  to  those  we  have  described  are 
tends  to  induce  a  current  both  in  the  plate  and  generated  of  great  intensity,  and  under  favor- 
in  the  spiral  above  it,  each  of  these  currents  able  circumstances  the  effect  may  be  exhibit««l 
tends  to  induce  an  opposite  current  in  the  con-  at  a  great  distance.    Prof.  Henry  suceee<led  in 
doetor of  the  other;  we  may  therefore  consider  magnetizing  needles  with  indu<N)d  currenta  at 
the  upper  spiral  as  being  under  the  4-  infioence  the  distance  of  several  hundred  yards,  by  stretch- 
of  the  current  from  tlie  battery,  and  the  —  ing  two  long  wires  parallel  to  each  other,  aiul 
influence  of  the  current  of  the  plate;  but  as  the  transmitting  a  discharge  ftom  a  Leyden  jar 
enrrent  la  the  plate  produces  an  eqoid  inductive  through  one  of  them.    Ue  aluo  obtained  indue- 
action  in  opposite  directions  at  its  beginning  and  tive  effects  of  the  same  kind  from  the  dischargo-s 
ending,  the  only  effect  of  it  will  be  to  prolong  of  the  thunder  cloud  at  a  distance  of  seveml 
the  action  Cif  the  induced  current  in  the  upper  miles.    The  direction  of  induced  currents  from 
spiral,  or  in  other  word^  to  diminish  its  inten-  discharges  of  the  Leyden  Jar  is  apparently  very 
aty,  and  henoe  to  neutralize  its  power  to  give  capricious;  they  do  not  deflect  the  needle  c*'r 
diooka  without  perceptibly  diminishing  ita  ef-  the  galvanometer,  and  the  direction  indicator  1 
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bj  the  Biagiietiitticm  of  needks,  endosed  in  a  magnet,  whi<^  win  in  this  oase  be  a  eorrent  di* 
mall  helix  which  fonna  a  part  of  the  oircait,  is  reeted  toward  the  W.,  while  the  8.  part  of  the 
sabject  to  very  complex  Tanationa;  for  example,  plate  receding  from  the  magnet  will  have  cnr> 
when  the  two  condnctora  are  near  each  ouier  rente  prodaced  in  it  in  the  same  direction  aa 
the  direction  indicated  bj  the  magnetization  those  m  the  magnet;  but  the  cnrrentson  the 
of  the  needle  ia  opporite  to  that  of  &e  current  S.  side  of  the  magnet  are  moving  towmd  the 
tram  the  jar.  If  the  two  parallel  wires  or  flat  W.,  and  hence  we  shall  have  on  both  ddes  of 
qnrala  be  separated  to  a  greater  distance,  the  the  raagneticpole  of  the  bar  cnrrenta  directed 
magnetiaation  of  the  needle  wiU  indicate  either  toward  the  W.  daring  the  time  the  plate  is 
a  feeble  onrrent  or  one  in  an  opposite  direction ;  drawn  from  the  N.  toward  the  8.  If  we  reverse 
and  if  the  distance  be  stiU  fiirther  increased^  the  motion  of  the  plate,  the  direction  of  tibe  eys- 
the  opposite  polarity  of  a  greater  intensity  will  tern  of  currents  will  also  be  reversed. .  K  the 
be  exhibited.  A  change  also  in  the  direction  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet  be  furnished  with 
ci  the  magnetization  of  the  needle  will  be  pro-  two  pieces  of  iron  so  as  to  form  acting  poles  at 
daeed  by  an  intermption  in  the  dronit  of  the  a  smaU  distance  from  each  other,  and  nearly  in 
indnoed  eorrent,  or  by  the  proximity  of  another  the  same  line  and  between  these  a  circular  disk 
doaed  cireait.  These  resolts  have  led  European  of  copper  be  made  to  revolve  on  an  axis  parallel 
I^ysiciala  to  attempt  to  ascertain  tiie  direction  to  the  line  joining  the  poles,  so  that  the  latter 
of  Che  onnrent  by  chemical  decomposition  and  sliall  be  near  the  outer  circumference,  a  system 
other  effects,  but  the  results  do  not  settie  the  of  currents  from  the  centre  to  the  droumference 
quettioo  or  throw  much  additional  light  on  the  of  the  plate  will  be  produced ;  the  radii  of  the 
charader  of  the  phenomena.  Prof.  Henry,  plate  which  are  approaching  and  those  which 
however,  after  a  very  extended  series  of  experi-  are  receding  from  the  line  joining  the  magnetic 
nieati,  was  enat4ed  to  refer  them  all  to  the  pe-  poles  will  w}ik  conspire  to  produce  this  effect. 
cofiarity  of  the  dectrical  discharge  from  the  if  one  end  of  a  galvanometer  be  brought  in  con- 
Leydaa  Jar.  This  does  not  consist  of  a  nngie  tact  with  the  axis  of  the  circular  plate,  and  the 
diadiarge  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  other  made  to  touch  the  circumference  while  it 
jar,  aa  has  been  generally  supposed,  but  in  a  is  thus  revolving,  a  constant  current  will  be  in- 
ioriea  of  discharges  forwsrd  and  badcwud  al-  dicated  by  the  instrument.  If  the  direction  of 
icnately,  until  an  equilibrium,  as  it  were,  is  the  revolution  of  the  disk  be  changed,  an  oppo- 
fitabliahed  by  a  series  of  oscillations,  decreas-  site  current  wUl  be  produced ;  or  S  the  velocity 
iag  IB  int^isity  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  rotation  be  increased,  a  corresponding 
of  the  wire,  until  the  normal  electrical  equi*  increase  will  be  observed  in  the  intensity  of  the 
librina  ia  attained. — Induetian  in  Masses  of  current  If  the  magnet  employed  in  this  ex* 
Mttal  in  motion.  Arago  in  1824  discovered  periment  be  one  of  soft  iron  and  suddenly  ex- 
that  when  a  copper  plate  is  made  to  revolve  cited  by  a  galvanic  current,  the  copper  disk 
npidly  immediately  under  a  magnetic  bar  finely  previously  put  in  rapid  motion  will  instantiy  be 
flimnded  by  an  untwisted  thread,  the  motion  stopped.  The  current  in  the  radii  of  the  plate 
will  be  communicated  to  tiie  latter  even  through  which  are  approaching  the  magnetic  pole,  being 
aplsteof^aas;  and  also  that  when  a  magnetic  in  an  opposite  direction  to  those  in  the  magnet, 
aeedls  is  made  to  vibrate  immediatdy  over  a  will  be  repelled ;  while  those  in  the  radii  on  the 
l^bta  of  copper,  it  will  come  to  rest  much  sooner  other  side  of  the  pole,  being  in  the  same  direction 
thaa  when  the  metd  is  removed.  These  facts  with  the  current  in  the  magnet,  will  be  attract- 
fCBManed  entirdy  isolated  until  Faraday  showed  ed ;  and  hence  the  resultant  action  of  all  the 
thai  tbev  were  tiie  results  of  currents  induced  induced  currents  will  be  to  stop  the  plate.  A 
ia  the  plate  by  the  action  of  the  magnet  We  dmilar  result  is  produced  when  a  culi^  of  cop- 
hare  aeea  that  when  a  wire  ia  made  to  approach  per  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  is  suspended 
at  rig^t  an|^  to  a  magnetized  bar,  a  current  is  between  the  poles  of  a  powerfril  electro-magnet, 
prodneed  in  the  former  opposite  to  that  of  the  and  caused  rapidly  to  revolve^  frtnn  the  un- 
hypothetieai  current  in  the  near  side  of  the  twisting  of  a  thread  by  which  it  is  suspended ; 
m^i;nnt  A  similar  result  must  be  produced  when  when  the  magnet  is  suddenly  exdted,  the  revo* 
a  {4ate  of  metal  ia  moved  in  the  vicinity  of  a  lution  of  the  cube  is  instantaneously  airested, 
«»ff*^^  pole.  To  illustrate  this,  let  the  N.  pole  and  brought  to  rest  without  the  least  oscillation, 
<d  n  atpoog  magnetic  bar  be  placed  perpendica-  as  if  the  momentum  and  consequentiy  the  iner- 
larly  on  the  middle  of  an  oblong  plate  of  con«  tia  of  the  mass  were  instantiy  annihilated.  If^ 
per,  caEtended  in  a  N.  and  8.  direction ;  whue  in  the  case  of  the  arrangement  of  the  revolving 
the  bar  retains  this  podtion,  let  the  plate  be  didc  we  have  mentioned,  a  rapid  motion  be 
dnawn  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  say  south-  communicated  to  it  by  a  train  of  wheels  in  op- 
vard  under  the  magnetic  pole.  A  magnetic  bar  position  to  the  resistance  between  the  induced 
thav  frfaoed  with  its  N.  pole  downwai^  has  hy-  currents  and  the  magnet^  a  considerable  exer* 
pochctical  cnrrenta  revolving  around  it  from  W.  tion  will  be  required  to  continue  the  motion; 
to  EL  CO  the  K.  side,  and  from  K  to  W.  on  the  and  since,  according  to  the  prindple  of  the  con* 
&  side.  If  the  plate  therefore  be  moved  south-  servation  of  force,  the  muscular  power  expend- 
ward,  the  K.  part,  which  is  approaching  the  ed  must  produce  some  effecti  and  no  change  is 
pole,  irill  have  induced  in  it  a  current  in  an  op-  found  in  the  condition  of  the  raetd  after  the 
-'--  direotioii  to  that  of  the  current  in  the  experiment,  the  condndon  was  drawn  that  the 
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energy  exerted  was  expended  in  genenliDg  oord;  the  oq>9ale8  are wonurtio.  aflwell as tlie 
heat,  the  troth  of  whkm  was  established  hj  bark,  which  possesses  bitter,  tonic,  and  febrifti- 
Foacanlt   The  disk,  Uios  made  to  revolve  in  op-  gal  properties.    The  magnolias  belong  to  the 
position  to  the  force  of  the  magnet,  increases  in  eastern  portions  of  Asia  and  North  America 
temperature,  and  soon  becomes  suffioientlj  hot  exclnsively.    Those  of  each  of  these  countries 
to  set  fire  to  an  ordinary  match. — The  Magnet-  are  also  marked  by  stmotnral  differences  in  the 
iim  induced  /ram  the  mtr^  and  the  Sun.    The  mode  of  lestlTation.     Thus  those  which  are 
earth  being  a  great  magnet,  cnmnts  of  elec-  natives  of  Asia  have  two  opposite  spathe-Iike 
tricitymust  be  induced  in  iQl  conducting  ma-  bracts  endodng  the  flower  buds,  the  ovaries  are 
terial  in  which  motion  takes  place  at  its  simace.  somewhat  distant  from  each  other,  and  the  an- 
These  cnrrents  are,  however,  of  feeble  intensity,  thers  burst  inwardly.    Of  these,  the  yulan  mag- 
but  their  existence  maybe  shown  by  connecting  nolia  {M,  eonepicua^  Salisbury)  is  a  native  of 
the  ends  of  a  copper  wire  several  hundred  Ohina,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  since  the 
yards  in  length,  covered  with  silk  and  wound  year  627.    It  is  s^d  to  be  natnraUy  a  very 
around  a  wooden  cylinder  of  about  2  feet  in  showy  tree,  attaining  an  altitude  of  80  or  40  feet, 
length,  with  a  galvanometer,  and  by  suddenly  but  in  oardens  it  usually  reaches  only  8  or  10 
tnmingtheaxisof  the  former  from  a  horizontal  feet.     A  specimen,  however,  in  the  vicinity 
position  into  thedirection  of  the  dipping  needle,  of  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  which  in  1860  had  been 
During  the  downward  motion  of  the  N.  end  of  planted  out  14  vearsi  is  mentioned  in  Downing^s 
the  cylinder,  the  galvanometer  will  indicate  an  *^  Rural  Essays"  as  being  then  20  feet  high ;  it 
indnoed  current  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  was  grafted  upon  an  American  species,  which 
of  the  hypothetical  current  of  the  earth,  and,  may  have  favorably  affected  its  growth.  In  that 
when  the  motion  is  reversed,  an  induced  cur-  place  the  average  period  of  blooming  is  fi!t>m 
rent  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  current  the  6th  to  the  16th  of  April.    In  the  spring  of 
in  the  earth.    From  this  result  it  must  be  in-  1849  there  were  8,000  blossoms  at  once  upon  the 
ferred  that  electrical  currents  are  constantly  specimen  mentioned;  and  eveiy  year,  whatever 
produced  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  since  may  have  been  the  severity  ox  the  previoua 
no  change  in  the  direction  and  position  of  a  winter,  it  affords  a  fine  display  of  its  blossoms, 
conducting  body  can  take  place  without  devel-  sometimes  succeeded  by  well  ripened  seeds.  The 
oping  the  inductive  action.     Moreover,  since  flowers,  in  color  a  pure  creamy  white,  in  odor 
the  sun  has  been  proved  to  be  a  great  magnet,  delidonsly  perfumed,  combined  with  the  hardi- 
exerting  a  powerful  action  on  Uie  earth,  the  ness  of  the  tree,  render  this  species  very  desirable 
daily  rotation  of  the  latter  must  subject  it  to  an  in  ornamental  culture.  In  China,  indeed,  it  holds 
inductive  action,  similar  to  that  we  have  de-  the  highest  rank  in  the  garden,  being  planted  in 
scribed  in  the  revolving  plate  of  copper.    There  the  open  ground  and  &owed  to  reach  its  full 
can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  size,  and  likewise  kept  in  boxes  and  pots,  and 
that  such  currents  actually  do  take  place,  but  forced  throughout  the  winter,  so  as  to  keep  up 
their  direction  and  intensity  have  not  yet  been  a  perpetual  supply  of  bloom  in  the  apartments 
ascertained.    But  from  the  association  of  the  of  the  imperiid  palace.    There  are  several  va- 
magnetic  storms  we  have  previously  described  rieties  known ;  but  the  finest  is  conadered  to  be 
with  the  occurrence  of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  Soulange's  purple  {M,  e,  Soulangeana\  having 
^so  with  that  of  the  maximum  number  of  qM>t8  the  leaves,  wood,  and  general  habit  of  the  origi- 
on  the  sun,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  nal  parent,  but  its  blossoms  more  numerous, 
the  three  classes  of  phenomena  are  intimately  rather  larger,  and  more  showy,  the  outside  of 
connected,  and  that  they  furnish  a  subject  of  the  petals  being  finely  tinged  with  purple.  It  is 
ooamical  research  of  perhaps  as  great  interest  thought  to  have  originated  by  an  accidental 
as  any  which  have  ever  occupied  the  attention  cross  impregnation  l^tween  the  yulan  and  the 
of  the  scientific  world.  purple  magnoUa,  which  were  planted  together 
MAGNIFYING  GLASS.    See  Mioboboofb.  on  a  lawn  in  the  grounds  of  M.  Soulange  Bo- 
MAGNOUA,  a  genus  of  highly  ornamental  din,  the  distinguiuied  French   horticulturist, 
trees,  chiefly  deciduous,  but  partly  evermen.  The  purple-flowered  nuignolia  (M. purpurea)  is 
and  so  named  in  honor  of  Pierre  Magnol,  pre-  a  native  of  Japan,  having  deciduous,  obovate, 
feet  of  the  botanic  garden  in  Montpellier  (1688-  acute,  reticulately  veined,  almost  smooth  leaves, 
1716).    The  magnolia  belongs  to  the  natural  erect  flowers  of  8  sepals  and  5  obovate  petals, 
order  magnoliaee<B^    embracing,  according  to  purple  without  and  white  within,  very  oma* 
Don,  10  genera,  of  which,  in  North  America,  mental.    This  species  we  have  seen  standing 
the  magnolia  and  tulip  tree  (liriodendron)  are  the  winter  well  on  the  Hudson  river,  when 
the  most  conspicuous.    The  foliage  of  the  mag-  cultivated  in  the  garden ;  but  in  New  England 
nolias  consists  of  large  and  entire  leaves;  their  it  is  usual  to  treat  it  as  a  pot  plant,  and  give  ii 
flowers  are  solitary  and  terminal,  very  large  and  the  protection  of  the  greenhouse,  a  m«)de  adopt  • 
highly  scented;  the  stamens  and  stigmas  are  ed  in  the  north  of  France  and  Germany.    The 
numerous ;  the  carpels  are  disposed  in  crowd-  slender  magnolia  (M.  Kobuiy  De  Candolle)  is  a 
ed  spikes,  opening  by  an  external  angle,  one  or  native  of  the  island  of  Niphon  in  Japan,  having 
two  seeded,  permanent ;  the  seeds  are  baccate,  erect,  solitary  flowers,  similar  in  color  to  thcwte 
somewhat  cordate,  pendulous,  hanging  out  be-  of  the  last ;  its  foliage  is  deciduous,  the  leavee 
jond  the  capsolea  by  a  very  long  nmbtlioal  obovate,  aoominated  at  both  anda,  prodnoed 
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after  itm  llow«r%  pabMoeot  beoettfth  when  strobile,  oompofled  of  a  great  niimber  of  oqDb, 
yooii^  Bmwuth  whan  adnlt    It  grows  to  the  which,  opening  longitadinally,  show  within  8  or 
]iei^tof  lOfeet^hasaroo^hark  whichsmaUs  4  vividly  red  seeds.    The  timber  of  the  big 
like  oami^KK;  and  is  Teiy  ornamental,  hot  re-  lanrel  is  best  fitted  for  indoor  carpentry,  the 
quires  proteotion  against  frost,  which  i^vu-as  the  wood  being  soft  and  remarkable  for  whiteness, 
bloanmiqg.    The  purple  msgnolia  of  Tnnnberg,  and  Tenr  durable  on  seasoning.    The  tree  grows 
or  obovate  magnoua  (IL  oboiaia),  is  a  veiy  de-  natnrallj  in  light,  rich  soils,  oommoid j  dong  the 
gsat  shmb  6  feet  high,  native  of  Japan,  and  sea  coasts  of  Geoigia  and  Carolina.  Itspropaga- 
ooltiTaiad  in  the  gar&ns  of  C&ina  and  Japan  as  tion  is  from  seeds,  which  vegetate  readily ;  and 
sa  ornamental  olgeot    There  are  8  varieties  likewise  from  stools  or  layers,  which  reqoire  8 
known,  having  red-pnrple,  whik^  and  pnre  years  to  put  forth  roots  in  soffioient  abnndaDoe 
white  flowers  severally.    It  is  said  to  timve  to  admit  of  transplanting.    It  will  not  thrive 
best  when  grown  in  the  conservatory.    A  mid-  north  of  New  York,  not  being  able  to  endnre 
dlf  niifid  troe,  with  large,  pale,  scentless,  cam-  the  nsnal  cold  of  the  winters.    It  is  qnite  hardy 
piwi^»A  flowers,  found  inmgenons  in  the  fields  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  various  private  grounds 
near  Canton  in  China,  is  the  M,  inodara  of  near  that  city  there  are  fine  specimens  of  con- 
Da  CandoilcL    The  Jkla-^oea  nuumolia,  as  it  la  siderable  siae  growing  without  protection  and 
csQed  at  Macao  (IL  caeo^  Be  CandoUeX  baa  blossoming  every  year.  Some  remarlmble  spe<9- 
very  large  aoUtary  flowers  of  8  s^mIs  and  6  mens  are  noticed  by  Loudon  as  growing  under 
fleshy  peUb,  which  as  well  as  the  sepals  are  cultivation  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy; 
curved  inwardly ;  its  color  is  pnre  white,  and  several  varieties  are  known  among  hordcul- 
its  scant  exquisite ;  the  flower  bud  before  ex-  turista^  of  which  the  Ezmouth  (Jf.  ^.  IkotmieniU) 
panding  is  roundish  and  ahaped  like  the  cocoa-  is  the  most  distinet;  on  account  of  its  flow- 
ttQt»  wheooe  its  name.     It  is  a  shrub  6  feet  ering  early  and  freely,  and  being  rather  hardier, 
hi^    The  lofty  magnolia  (if.  exMUa)  is  a  na-  it  is  the  most  deserving  of  general  culture.    The 
tire  of  Nepanl,  and  is  a  magnifloent  tree  from  cucumber  tree  (Jf.  acunUtuUa)  ranges  from  New 
dO  to  80  feet  lugh,  bearing  large,  white,  sweet-  York  to  Georgia ;  it  is  a  fine  spedes,  sometimes 
seeoaed  flowers;  its  foliage  consists  of  oblong,  exceeding  80  feet  in  height,  and  8  or 4  feet  in 
biipciea],  acuminated,  glaucous  leaves,  netted  diameteratayardfromtheground.  Itsleavesare 
viUi  veina  beneath.    The  wt>od  is  greatly  prized  6  or7  inches  long  and  8  or  4  inches  broad,  oi^, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Nepanl,  where  it  is  em-  entire,  and  very  acuminate,  deciduous  in  the 
pioyed  in  kmiery,  and  commonly  sold  under  the  autumn  and  renewed  in  the  spring ;  the  flowers 
aame  of  cMnp.    In  color  it  is  of  aflne  yellow ;  are  6  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  dightly  fiiagrant, 
its  grain  is  dose  and  fine.    Thebrown-fiowered  the  petals  scarcely  expanding,  yellowish  white 
ttagBoha  (M,Jki9oata)  is  merely  a  shmb  8  or  4  and  bluish  or  g^cous  on  the  outside ;  the  stro- 
f««i  h4|^  with  evergreen  leaves,  of  elliptical,  biles  are  8  inches  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  con- 
Moo^  shape ;  the  fiowers  are  sinall,  very  fra-  vex  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other,  and 
gnat,  and  of  a  dull  purple  color ;  it  is  a  native  when  unripe  looking  like  a  young  encumber, 
«l  ChaBa,  where  it  is  esteemed  for  its  fragrant  whence  is  derived  tiie  name  of  the  tree ;  the 
Mnsarwna   With  us  it  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  ceQs  contain  each  one  rosy-colored  seed.    The 
a  cCTPpanSon  of  the  camellia,    Thwe  are  other  wood  of  the  cucumber  tree  is  fine-grained,  sua* 
Aauaic  tpoeim  mentioned  by  Don  in  his  "Gen-  centible  of  a  brilliant  polish, and  best  suited  for 
eral  System  of  Gardening  and  Botany^'  (Lon-  indoor  work.    This  mfgestic  and  symmetrical 
doti,  1681X  but  he  qnestions  whether  they  be-  qpedes,  says  Darlington,  a  native  of  our  roonn- 
long  traly  to  this  genus. — The  other  division  tains,  is  beginning  to  be  iq>predated  and  intro- 
ecahraesa  those  qiedes  which  are  exclusively  duced  as  an  ornamental  shade  tree.    It  is  so 
American,  having  the  fiower  budifanclosed  in  a  hardy  indeed  as  to  thrive  in  northern  Massachu- 
onm  yathed  bract,  the  ovaries  approximate,  and  setts,  growing  perfectly  well  in  the  botanic  gar^ 
the  anthers  bursting  inward.    The  stateliest  of  den  at  Cambridge.    The  foliage,  though  large, 
the  group  is  the  big  lanrel  (if.  ^ra»il|^l9ra,Mx.),  is  borne  upon  the  very  extremities  of  long 
the  ^«st  remarkable  of  all  tiie  trees  of  North  bare  branches^  which  deteriorates  the  general 
for  the  nuyesly  of  its  form,  magnifl-  effect  which  we  look  for  in  ornamented  forest 
cf  foliage,  and  beraty  of  flowers.  It  some-  trees.    A  much  more  beautifiil  tree  is  the  auri* 
rises  to  the  height  of  00, 70,  or  80  feet,  with  de-leaved  magnolia  (M.  Fraieri^  Walter),  found 
a  naked,  anooth,  columnar  stem,  and  the  head  indigenous  in  the  southern  states  from  Virginia 
wiaco  not  lignred  by  accident  is  always  r^ularly  to  Georgia  and  Florida.    Its  usual  height  is  from 
pyrasnidal  or  semi-eUipticaL    From  liay  tiU  80  to  40  feet;  its  leaves  are  8  to  13  inches  long, 
Aagoat,  iniavoraUe  sitnations,  it  is  almost  al-  mostly  green  on  both  sides,  somewhat  rhom- 
wi(ya  covered  with  its  brilliant  white  flowers  boidal,  acuminated  at  the  summits,  but  divided 
tcnoinating  the  younger  branches.    Its  leaves  into  rounded  lobes  at  the  base.    The  flowers 
m  eailire,  oval,  acuminate  or  even  obtuse  at  the  are  8  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  white,  of  an 
apex,  ^  or  8  laches  long,  and  borne  on  short  agreeable  odor,  situated  at  the  extremities  of 
petioles,  evergreen,  thick,  coriaceous,  and  very  the  young  shoots ;  the  strobiles  are  ovid,  8  or  4 
brUliaat  on  their  npper  surfaces.    The  flowers  inches  long,  and  when  ripe  of  a  beautiftil  rose 
are  7  cr  8  iaefaea  biuad,  white,  and  of  an  agree-  color.    The  wood  is  soft,  qiongy,  very  light, 
aUi>  odor.    The  frnit  ia  an  oyal  coma  or  sort  of  and  nnflt  for  use.    The  heart-leaved  magnolia 
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(Jf.  6ardata)\s  found  npon  the  mauntdiis  of  weeka^begliiiiing  to  bloom  in  July.    Tboir  color 

North  CaroliDa  and  G«orgia ;  it  is  from  20  to  60  is  a  creamy  white,  taming  Tellowish  on  fading ; 
feet  high,  iu  stem  straight,  and  covered  with  a  the  petals  of  the  flower,  which  are  8  to  14  in 
rough  and  deeply  forrowed  bark  like  that  of  number,  are  enclosed  within  8  obtuse  spatulate 
a  young  white  oak ;  its  leaves  are  supported  on  sepals.  The  fruit  (strobile)  is  a  oone  consisting 
petioles,  4  to  6  inches  long  and  from  8  to  6  wide,  of  numerous  cells,  which  on  opening  allow  the 
smooth  and  entire ;  the  flowers  are  yellow  with  escape  of  bright  scarlet  seeds,  each  suspended, 
faint  streaks  of  red  on  the  inside  of  the  petals,  after  the  manner  of  the  other  species,  by  an  um> 
The  beauty  of  its  yellow  flowers,  says  Ifichaox,  bilical  thread.  The  fragrance  which  these  bloe- 
which  form  an  agreeable  contrast  with  its  luzu-  soms  emit  is  extraordinary,  and  perfumes  the 
riant  foliage,  and  the  advantage  of  its  resisting  air  around  to  a  sreat  distance.  The  species  is 
an  intense  degree  of  cold,  are  its  recommenda*  not  difficult  of  cmtivaUon,  growinff  reaoily  from 
tions  to  amateurs.  The  large-leaved  magnolia  its  seeds,  and  even  frt>m  the  suckers  removed 
(if.  maerophylla)  is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  carefully  fhun  the  main  rootstocksL  We  have 
sice  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  Its  trunk  grows  known  these  latter  to  succeed  admirably  oa 
to  a  height  of  80  or  40  feet,  and  with  the  fragile  being  planted  out  in  prepared  borders  of  peat 
branches  is  covered  with  a  white  bark;  the  mixed  with  sphagnoos  moss,  thus  imitating 
leaves  are  borne  upon  the  ends  of  the  branches,  their  native  soil.  It  is  thus  cultivated  in  many 
and  measure  from  one  to  8  feet  in  length ;  they  gardens  about  Boston  from  plants  transferred 
•re  acute  at  the  summit,  tapering,  cordate,  fh>m  the  swamps  of  Gloucester,  Essex  co.,  Mass., 
■earoely  auriculate  at  base,  glaucous  beneath,  probably  the  most  northern  natural  limit.  The 
dothed  with  a  silvery,  silken  pubescence  when  flowers  are  gathered  by  women  and  children 
young.  The  flowers,  when  fhUy  expanded,  are  8  for  sale  in  the  raUroad  cars,  and  command  Con- 
or 10  inches  in  diameter,  white,  the  base  of  each  siderable  prices  either  by  the  single  flower  or 
petal  having  a  purple  spot  inside;  the  strobile  in  bunches  of  6  or  6.  The  glanoous  magnolia 
IS  roseate  with  scarlet  seeds,  tiie  umbrella  succeeds  weU  in  Europe  as  an  ornamental  Simb. 
tree  (M.  unf^Ua^  De  Lamarck)  grows  in  every  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1688  by 
part  of  the  southern  states  in  rich  soil,  and  Banister,  an  early  observer  of  North  American 
ranges  from  northern  New  York  and  Penn^l-  .  plants.  Several  garden  varieties  are  known 
vania  southward  and  westward.  This  speaee  abroad,  and  some  hybrids,  so  called,  have  been 
is  remarkable  likewise  for  the  dimensions  of  its  raised,  of  reputed  merit.  It  seems,  however, 
leaves  and  flowers.  Its  trunk  rarely  rises  above  scarcely  possible  that  any  improvement  in  the 
86  feet,  and  its  habit  is  more  like  that  of  shrubs,  beauty  of  the  flower  or  even  in  the  habit  of 
Ihe  leaves  are  thin,  oval,  entire,  and  acuminate  the  plant  could  be  expected  firom  experiment  or 
at  both  extremities,  18  or  20  inches  long  and  7  artincial  treatment.  It  reauires  a  soil  so  wet 
or  8  broad ;  they  are  often  disf^ved  in  rays  at  as  to  preclude  its  general  introduction  into 
the  extremities  of  the  vigorous  uioots,  whence  gardens,  where  it  would  be  welcomed.  The 
the  trivial  name ;  the  flowers  are  7  or  8  inches  glaucous  magnolia  has  a  variety  of  names, 
in  diameter,  white,  composed  of  several  oblong  Among  others,  Kalm  tells  us,  in  his  **  Travels 
concave  petals  of  an  unpleasant  sourish  odor ;  in  North  America"  (London,  1770-^77),  that 
the  strobiles  are  conical,  4  or  6  inches  long,  of  the  Swedes  and  English  call  it  beaver  tree,  be* 
a  beautiful  rose  color,  with  seeds  of  a  pale  red ;  cause  the  root  of  this  tree  is  the  dainty  of 
as  these  soon  grow  rancid  after  ripenmg,  they  beavers,  which  are  caught  by  its  means.  The 
should  be  sown  immediately,  if  seedlings  are  bark  of  the  glaucous  magnolia  is  bitter,  with 
wanted.  The  wood  is  so  soft  as  to  be  of  little  a  strongly  pungent  taste,  which  approaches 
nse.  This  species  flourishes  in  the  vicinity  of  that  of  sassanras.  The  aroma  resides  in  a  vola- 
Boston,  but  from  its  straggluig  habit  of  growth  &\e  oil,  which  is  probably  an  essential  oil  or  m 
is  not  very  ornamental  The  glaucous  magno-  variety  of  camphor.  The  dry  bark  aflfords  m 
lia,  or  sweet  bay  {M,  (^lauea),  is  certainly  one  bitter  extractive  substance.  As  a  medicinal 
of  the  loveliest  shrubs  of  North  America.  Its  article  magnolia  is  to  be  considered  an  aromatio 
range  is  from  Cape  Ann  in  eastern  Massachn-  tonic,  approaching  in  its  character  toe4M$earilla^ 
aetta  to  Louisiana  and  Florida.  In  very  shel*  eanella^  &c.  Several  other  species  of  magn<4im 
tared  situations  it  rises  into  the  form  of  a  small  resemble  the  present  very  closely  in  their  sensi- 
tree  SO  feet  or  more  high,  and  Elliott  speaks  of  ble  properties,  and  as  far  as  they  have  been 
specimens  in  the  low  country  of  Carolina  60  or  triea  they  are  similar  in  their  medicinal  effects. 
60  feet  high ;  but  as  it  occurs  at  the  norUi  it  MAGNUS,  Albbbtus.  See  ALBBsrua  Ma<»^ 
is  usually  a  bushy  shrub  having  many  upright  Rrs.        ^^ 

stems  frt>m  the  same  root.    These  stems  are  MAONUSSON,  Forvm,  an  loelaadic  arrb»- 

erect,  smooth,  and  of  a  bright  sreen  color  when  olodst,  born  in  Skidholt,  Iceland,  Aug.  27, 1781^ 

young,  the  leaves  of  a  shinmg  dark  green  above  died  in  Copenhagen,  Dec.  Si,  1847.    He  waa 

and  glaucous  beneath ;  they  fall  oft  on  wproaoh  connected  with  the  most  distinguished  families 

of  autunm,  leaving  the  stems  perfectly  bare,  of  the  island.    He  studied  at  the  university  of 

The  flowers,  borne  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  Copenhagen,  returned  to  Iceland  in  1808«  ainl 

leaves  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  are  practised  as  an  ad vocate.  In  1816  be  was  appoint 

solitary  and  seated  upon  a  short  thickened  pe*  ed  professor  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1819  t>egan 

dunde ;  they  appear  in  succession  for  many  to  leoture  in  the  u^iTersity  and  the  academy  o€ 
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ibeirtiofitbeoldiioiihenililantiireandiiiy-  nortrib  droular.    Nearlj  a  doxen  i^ocm  are 
thology.    His  Bidroff  til  nardiaik  Arekaoloiie  described,  inhabitiDg  the  old  vorld  and  North 
npeired  in  1820,  in  which  he  maintained  the  America;  they  are  seen  generally  in  pairs,  but 
plikieijmboHcal  ideality  of  thenarthernmythB,  sometimes  in  flocks,  noisj  and  restless;  they 
wbkh  mskes  them  as  appropriate  as  those  of  will  eat  vegetables,  grains,  moUnsks,  worms, 
the  Gredci  for  artastio  representation.    In  1828  insects,  and  even  carrion,  and  destroy  eggs  and 
be  poUiahed  a  Pt%9cm  VeUrum  BmnaUum  My-  yonng  birds.    The  nest  is  made  upon  high  trees 
tkit^  LeaAoon  et  Oentile  Cdlendarium,    His  or  in  thick  bushes,  of  large  d^  of  ooane  mate- 
mort  important  investigations  appeared  in  his  rials  plastered  with  day,  and  softly  lined  with 
tnodatioQ  and  explanations  of  tne  elder  Edda,  wool,  hair,  and  feathers ;  there  is  generally  a 
Aidn  £dda^  4>9enat  og  /orhlaret  (4  vols.,  Ck>-  kind  of  roof  over  the  nest,  with  a  narrow  en- 
peabigeD,  1821- 8X  and  in  his  Eddaldren  og  trance  Ux  the  birds.    The  common  magpie  of 
^(>r«Mbls«(4  vols.,  1824-'6),  an  exposition  Enrope  (P.  mdimolmca^  Yieill.)  is  18  mchee 
of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Edda  from  the  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  2  feet,  the  tail 
stiodpoint  of  oomparative  mythology.    In  con-  10  inches,  and  biU  \\  inches ;  the  plmnage  of 
Dtctioo  with  Rafiine  produced  important  works  the  head,  neck,  back,  anterior  part  of  bresst, 
OB  the  historioal  monuments  and  archeological  and  abdomen  black ;  rest  of  the  breast  and  ont- 
nnsinf  of  Greenland  (8  vol&,  Copenhagen,  er  scapulars  white;  the  tail  and  wings  splen- 
18SS-*43),  and  on  Bussian  antiquities  (2  vols.,  dent  with  green  and  purple,  most  of  the  iimer 
1850-'52).     Bedde  a  laige  number  of  mono-  web  of  the  outer  quills  white ;  iris  dark.    Tlda 
i;nphs  00  spe^al  runic  and  historical  snljecta,  elegantly  formed  and  handsome  bird  is  general- 
he  pabliahed  in  1841  a  large  work  on  runes,  lydistributedinthe  wooded  districts  of  Europe; 
ttthled  RitmamoogB/wMTne,  in  ibrm  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  jackdaw, 
MAGOON,  EuflEEA  Lw,  an  American  Baptist  but  the  wings  are  shorter  and  the  tail  much 
dergman,  bom  at  L^anon,  N.  H.,  Oct  20,  longer.    It  is  fond  of  coming  near  human  habi- 
1810.   His  gTBDd&ther  was  a  clergyman,  and  a  tations ;  the  flight  is  rather  heavv,  but  moder- 
pirticipator  in  the  scenes  of  the  revolution;  his  atelyrapid;  the  notes  are  almost  mcessant  and 
£i^  an  architect,  who  after  consideiable  suo-  hard ;  the  tail  is  elevated  while  walking.    The 
coi  io  his  profession  was  reduced  to  penury  eggs  are  from  8  to  8,  about  1^  by  1  inch,  of  a 
bjr  pcotraeted  aiokness.    At  16  years  of  age  iMufe  green  with  brown  and  purplish  freckles,  or 
ToQBg  ICagoon  was  apprenticed  to  the  brick-  pale  blue  with  smaller  spots  resembUng  those 
itr«r'a  tnde,  which  he  followed  tOl  his  20th  of  the  jay ;  it  is  fond  of  building  in  the  same 
Tear,  and  by  the  use  of  the  trowel  during  his  locally,  and  frequently  in  the  same  nest  From 
^watiooi)  and  in  the  intervals  of  study,  sup-  its  docility  it  is  an  agreeable  pet,  though  it  has 
ported  himself  through  a  preparatory  collegiate  the  propensity  common  to  the  crow  family  of 
«^  thedogieal   course.    He  was  ordain^  in  stealing  whatever  objects,  and  espedally  bright 
1S40,  sod  immediately  settled  at  Bi<^mond,  ones^  may  attract  its  attention.    Tlie  American 
^  as  pastor  of  the  2d  Baptist  diurch,  where  magpie  (P.  BudBonieOf  Bonap.),  though  closely 
wrcndned  6  years,  and  then  made  thetourof  resembling  the  European,  is  a  oistinet  qiecies; 
^>rape^    On  his  return  he  became  pastor  of  a  it  has  a  much  longer  tail,  is  of  laiger  size,  with 
ebnrch  in  Cindnnati.    Here  he  remained  till  a  thicker  bill,  grayish  blue  outer  ring  to  the 
j^^^wben  he  removed  to  New  York  dty  and  iria^  Uie  feathers  of  the  throat  spotted  with 
ncme  pastor  of  the  Oliver  at  Baptist  ohurdi.  white,  and  the  hind  piurt  of  the  hack  grayish. 
1b  1857  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  in  Albany,  It  is  found  in  the  arctic  regions,  and,  in  the 
v^oe  he  now  resides.    In  1858  Rochester  uni-  United  States^  from  the  high  central  plains  to 
▼cnatj  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  I).I>.  the  Padfio,  north  of  CaUfomia.    The  yellow- 
^.  Magoon'a  pnbliahed  works  are:  ''Orators  billed  magpie  (P.  ITutUdli,  Aud.X  fhun  Califor- 
of  the  American  Revolution^*  (N^  York,  1848);  ida,  resemblee  a  small  spedmenof  the  preceding 
** '  "^""  '^""      in  America"  (New  York,  1849) ;  bird,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  it  except 


XAGPIE,aooniro8talbirdof  thecrowfam*  bom  at  Theresienstadt  (Hung.  Szabadka)  in 

^.  and  the  genus  pica  (Briss.).    The  bill  is  1817.    He  attended  the  naval  school  at  Ehune, 

^  and  stroc^  aboni  as  high  as  broad  at  the  entered  the  Brazilian  navy  in  184^  and  took 

^  with  compressed  sides,  hooked  tip,  and  part  in  the  war  between  Bosas  and  Uruguay. 

^>jaed  with  bristly  feathers  nearly  to  its  mid-  He  proceeded  in  1846  to  the  Portuguese  set- 

^wiQgi  kmg  and  rounded,  with  the  1st  quiU  tlements  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  and  be- 

fft,  fskate,  and  attenuated,  and  the  4th  and  came  commander  of  the  fleet  of  the  negro 

^  aeariyeonal  and  longest;  the  tul  is  very  ruler  of  Cahibar.     Having  fiimiliarind  him- 

*(^  aod  graduated,  the  lateral  feathers  scarcely  self  with  several  negro  languages,  he  left  San 

Qora  than  half  the  middle;  tarn  longer  than  Felipe  de  Bengoda,  Jan.  15, 1840,  crossed  the 

ue  niiddle  toe,  strong,  and  covered  with  broad  table-land  of  Nano  to  a  comparatively  low 

«auea  in  Ikoiit;  toes  strong,  aod  the  hind  one  country,  Bih6,  where  he  settled  at  Masrisikuitu, 

1^  with  carved  aharp  daws;  a  naked  patch  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  chie^  with  whom 

^^^mdandbdawtheeye;  head  without  crest;  he  recdved,  as  he  wrote  to  his  fluther,  many 
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elephants  and  tiger*htintera|  bat  no  gold.    On  woodlandai  and  the  soil  Is  prodnotlTe.    Coal 
Feb.  20, 1850,  he  left  his  new  home  with  his  and  limestone  aboand.   Theprodaotionsinl869 
wife  and  nearly  800  aimed  men,  erossed  the  were  86,441  boshels  of  wheat,  841,981  of  In> 
iiTer  Kokema,  arriTed  in  7  days  at  the  Quanoa,  dian  com,  7,798  of  oats,  11,902  tons  of  hay, 
aseertuned  the  source  of  that  river,  then  ad-  268,481  Iba.  of  batter,  and  18,064  gaHs.  of  0or> 
vanced  into  the  interior,  crossed  4  great  riven,  g^nm  molasses.    Capital,  Oskaloosa. 
explored  the  forests  of  Kibokae  (Qaiboqae),  MAHMOUD  L,  sultan  of  Turkey,  a  son  of 
and  after  leaving  Eariongo,  a  village  of  Bunda,  Mnstapha  II.,  bom  in  OonstantiDople  in  1696, 
found  himself  in  an  Novated  traoL  which  he  died  in  Dec  1754.    He  was  raised  to  the  Otto- 
estimates  to  be  5,200  feet  above  tne  level  of  man  throne  in  1780,  after  the  deposition  of  his 
the  sea,  and  wliich  he  calls  the  hifl^est  land  ancle  Ahmed  IE.     The  janizaries,  who  had 
of  middle  Africa,  and  the  mother  of  the  waters,  revolted  against  the  latter  and  made  Mahmood 
lh)m  the  great  number  and  extent  of  rivers  saltan,  exacted  fh»n  him  a  promise  to  oon- 
rising  there.    Grossing  the  Lumegi,  he  thence  tinne  the  war  began  against  Nadir  8hah  of 
proceeded  to  the  country  of  the  Aionda,  or  the  Persia.    His  mifitiuy  operations,  however,  were 
kingdom  of  Kalanda;  and  reaching  in  1861  the  disastrous,  and  he  finally  condnded  a  peace  in 
Oazembe  river,  he  pursued  his  course  with  1786.    In  1784  the  Russians  began  hostilities, 
eomparative  safety,  explored  the  country  from  and  in  1787  took  Otchakov  and  Kinbum,  while 
£.  to  W.  as  far  as  the  liba  river,  and  thence  their  Austrian  allies  invaded  Wallachia.    The 
northward  to  the  city  of  Matiamvo,  testing  his  latter  were  however  defeated  by  the  Torks  at 
observations  bv  travelling  over  the  same  r^on  Krotskaon  the  Danube  in  1789,  upon  which  the 
in  different  directions.    In  1851  Magyar  su^  court  of  Vienna  made  peace,  on  disadvantageona 
gested  Uiat  his  countrymen  might  bbsSi  him  m  terms  relinquishing  not  only  what  its  forces  had 
the  enterprise,  and  through  the  interference  of  recently  taken,  but  also  Belgrade,  oaptnred  dur- 
the  Portuguese  government,  which  has  promot-  ing  a  former  war.   The  Russians  obtamed  a  more 
ed  him  to  a  high  dvil  office  at  Loando  with  the  £ivorable  treaty,  retaining  all  their  oonquesta. 
rank  of  m^or,  the  narrative  of  his  travels  from  In  1748  hostilities  again  broke  out  between 
1849  to  1857  was  sent  to  Pesth,  and  the  1st  vol-  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  were  closed  by  a  treaty 
nme  published  in  1859  at  the  expense  of  the  unfavorable  to  the  latter.    Notwithstuiding  the 
Hungarian  academy,  and  a  German  translation  wars  in  which  hb  army  was  engaged,  Mahmood 
by  Honfidvy  has  since  appeared.  Among  the  re-  was  a  man  of  peaceful  disposition,  iad  Tutkey 
cent  communications  received  from  him  in  £u-  was  comparatively  well  governed  under  him. 
ropeisonedatedLaeira,Nov.l6, 1858,inwhich  MAHMOUD  II.,  saltan  ofTurkey,  the  younger 
he  expresses  his  gratification  at  the  receipt  of  son  of  Abdul  Hamed,  bom  in  Constantinople, 
some  scientific  publications,  after  a  residence  of  Sept  2.  1789  (or  according  to  some  antbori- 
12  years  in  Africa,  and  acknowledges  the  great  ties,  July  20,  1785),  died  £ere,  July  1, 1889. 
value  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  labors;  but  having  During  his  youth,  passed  in  the  seraglio,  be 
passed  over  a  part  of  the  same  ground,  he  con-  became  iamuiar  with  Persian  and  Turkish  lit- 
testa  the  accuracy  of  some  of  nis  statements,  erature,  and  is  said  to  have  manifested  at  an 
and  his  map  (whkh  is  also  in  course  of  pub-  eariy  ase  a  character  of  great  firmness  not  nn-> 
Uoation)  illustrates  the  points  upon  which  the  mingled  with  cruelty.    His  elder  brother  Mna- 
two  travellers  are  at  issue.  tapha  IV.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1807, 

MAGYABS.     See  Hukqabt,  and  Huhoa*  hid  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  as  a  pom- 

MU3X  LAKotTAGX,  voL  Ix.  pp.  856  and  864.  ble  rival,  when  Ramir  Efibodi.  paymaster  of 

MAHANUDDT,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  risinff  the  army,  rescued  him.    Bairaktar,  the  paah* 

in  the  native  state  of  Nowagudda.  on  the  S.  W.  of  Roostdiook,  raised  an  insurrection,  depoeed 

frontier  of  Bengal,  in  lat  20""  20'  N.,  k>nff.  82"*  Mustapha  IV.,  and  placed  Mahmood  on  the 

£.    It  flows  first  £.,  then  N.  £.,  and  finally  S.  throne,  July  28, 1808.    Bairaktar  became  grand 

£.,  throuf^h  the  territory  of  Nagpoor  and  the  virier,  and  with  the  sultan  boldly  attempted  to 

aoiall  native  possessions  on  the  British  fitmtier,  carry  out  those  European  military  reforms  for 

and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal  through  nu-  promoting  which  Selim  HI.,  the  predecessor 

merous  deltoid  arms  which  divide  just  below  of  Mustapha,  had  been  deposed.     The  iani- 

the  town  of  Cuttack,  where  during  the  rainy  zaries,  whose  organisation  was  threatened  by 

season  it  is  2  m.  broad ;  its  principal  mouth  is  this,  rose  in  rcMllion,  and  stormed  the  sera* 

in  lat.  20""  20',  long  86**  50'.    It  is  about  550  m.  glio.    Bairaktar  blew  himself  up  with  his  ene- 

long,  and  is  navi^ble  by  boats  460  m.    Bishop  mies^  and  Mshmoud  as  a  desperate  measnre 

Heber  observed  its  waters,  which  being  tteeix  ordered  Mustapha  IV.  and  his  in&nt  son  to  be 

are  specifically  lighter  than  those  of  the  sea,  strangled,  and  his  4  pregnant  sultanas  to  be 

floating  on  the  bay  of  Bengal  2  or  8  m.  out  sewn  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the  Bospoma. 

ftom  land,  ^^  exactly  like  a  river  about  half  a  After  a  long  struffgle,  amid  pillage  and  confl»- 

mile  broad,  smooth,  dimply,  and  whirling."  grations,  the  reb^  gained  a  victory,  and  the 

MAHASKA,  a  S.  £.  CO.  of  Iowa,  intersected  sultan  was  obliged  to  submit  to  their  demandsL 

by  the  Des  Moines  and  the  N.  and  S.  forlu  of  As  he  was  however  the  only  Uring  descendant 

Skunk  river;  area,  576  s<}.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  of  Osman,  they  recognized  him  as  their  ruler, 

14,515.    The  surface  consists  in  great  part  of  dreading  the  anarchy  which  must  ensue  shoold 

level  or  nndnlating  prairies,  diversifiea  with  the  roy2  family  become  extinct.    He  now. 
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der  TBTj  nafiironble  <AroQiii8taiioe8  and  with*  of  Sooth  America,  Hondnras,  and  the  West  In- 
ont  reaoaroeBi  oonturaed  the  war  with  Bnasia  dia  islands,  and  among  the  most  Yalnable  of 
and  the  Servians,  until,  when  totally  ezhansted,  tropical  timber  trees.    The  genas  is  named  in 
his  divan  oonolnded  a  treaty  wiUi  the  Rnssiana  honor  of  Baron  Grerard  van  Swieten.    The  ma- 
aft  Bnefaarest,  Maj  28, 1812,  bj  which  the  Pmth  hogany  species  is  a  hirge,  ^reading  tree,  with 
became  the  bonndaiy  of  the  two  empires,  the  pinnate,  shining  leaves.    The  tmnk  often  ex- 
Serviana  reodving  the  promise  of  an  amnesty,  oeeds  40  feet  in  height  and  4  or  5  feet  in  dia- 
iVom  this  time  the  daring  and  despotic  charao-  meter.    The  flowers,  in  spikes  like  the  lilao,  are 
ter  of  Mahmood  manifested  itself  with  striking  whitish  or  yellowish  red,  and  are  succeeded  by 
ctfbct,  both  in  reforms  at  home  and  in  wars  firoit  or  capsules  of  an  oval  form  and  the  size  of 
abffoadL    The  Wahabees  of  Arabia  were  sab-  a  turkey's  egg.    Thongh  the  growth  is  very 
doed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.   Dreading  the  increas-  rapid,  the  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  and  dose- 
iag  power  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Tanina,  Mahmond  mined,  of  a  dark,  rich,  browniah  red  color, 
mihde  w«ronhimandoni8hedhiminl822.    In  The  so  called  Spanish  mahogany,  which  in- 
1821    hia   Greek    anbjecta   rerolted.    By  the  olndes  all  the  above  except  that  from  Honduras, 
aid  of  ICebemet  Ali  he  carried  on  a  saocesBfnl  is  imported  in  logs  about  10  feet  long  and  2 
war  aoainat  them,  bat  with  snch  extreme  cmelty  feet  sqaare.   The  Honduras  mahogany  is  nsaally 
that  Fraaoe,  Rassia,  and  Great  Britain  remon-  larger,  the  logs  being  from  12  to  18  feet  long, 
EtraCed.    Their  mediation  being  disregarded  by  and  mm  2  to  8  feet  sqaare.    It  is  MeRy  ob- 
MahnHwd,  th^  attacked  and  destroyed  his  fleet  tained  upon  low  moist  land,  and  is  generally  solt 
at  'SmwBiiao  in  1827.    In  1826,  after  a  desperate  and  coarse.  The  trees  which  grow  on  rocky  ele- 
stragi^e,  in  which  he  dirolayed  great  conrage  rated  grounds  are  of  smaller  size,  but  the  wood  is 
nd  ahOity,  he  had  overthrown  vie  janizaries,  harder  and  more  beautif  ally  veined.  The  coarse 
and  orgamsed  an  arm^  on  European  principles,  variety  ia  much  used  for  a  foundation  on  which 
With  fall  eonfidence  in  its  power,  he  did  not  to  veneer  the  finer  varieties  of  the  wood,  and 
riirink  from  a  war  against  Bossia,  bat  was  de-  from  its  spongy  natore  is  well  adapted  for  this 
feated,  Diebitaoh  even  crossing  the  Balkan,  and  porpose,  as  the  glue  adheres  very  firmly  to  it. 
in  eonseqoenoe  of  the  mediation  of  England,  The  natives  make  this  wood  serve  many  osefhl 
naooe,  and  Prossia,  he  signed  the  treaty  of  purposes,  as  canoes,  handles   for   tools^  Ac, 
AdrittDople  in  1829.     In  1882,  Mehemet  Ali  Some  have  supposed  the  Hoaduras  to  be  a  dif- 
havjng  rsAued  to  withdraw  his  troops  fh>m  ferent  species  nrom  the  Spanish,  from  its  being 
Syria,  whidi  he  had  occupied  as  well  as  Oandia,  lighter  m  color,  as  well  as  porous  in  texture ; 
Mahmoad  made  energetic  preparations  axainst  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  these  differences 
him,  but  was  defeated  by  Ibrahim  Ftoaba  at  arise  from  the  different  situations  in  which  the 
Hems  and  Konieh,  and  was  only  saved  by  trees  are  found.  The  largest  log  ever  out  in  Hon- 
Hwrian  intervention  fixim   being  dethroned,  duras  was  17  feet  long,  67  inches  broad,  and  64 
The  raaolt  was  an  alliance  for  mutual  defence  inches  deep,  measuring  5,421  feet  of  incn  plank, 
IctweuiA  Turkey  and  Bussia.     In  the  mean  and  wdghing  upward  oi  16  tons.    The  mahog- 
Mahmood  had  done  much  to  improve  the  any  brought  fit)m  Africa  and  the  East  is  decid- 
condition  of  his  kinjsdom.     Beads  edly  inferior  to  either  of  the  above ;  but  a  fine 
oMde,  postal  communication  was  estab-  tpecimen  sent  fitnn  Calcutta  to  the  great  exhibi* 
fiAed,  ambassadors  were  appointed  to  the  Eu*  tion  in  London  proves  that  the  best  quality  may 
wnwn  ooorti^  and  women  were  allowed  to  ap-  be  raised  in  the  East  Indies.    The  Spanish  ma- 
pear  in  pabtk,  measores  which  did  not  fiedl  to  hogany  is  considered  the  most  useful  of  all 
vmkB  liim  many  enemies  among  the  conservft>  woods  for  household  finmitnre,  for  which  it  is 
tire  party.    Justice  was  speedily  and  severely  adapted  especially  by  its  durability,  beauty, 
adadnjatered,  and  an  energetic  though  nnsoru*  hardness,  and  susceptibility  of  polish.    Alkalies 
poloaa  polioe,  often  aided  by  the  sultan  himself^  are  often  applied  to  the  lifter  colored  wood  in 
diaguiaad,  did  much  to  establish  order.     But  order  to  deepen  the  shade,  but  the  best  effect  is 
hia  oppresBiion  of  all  the  higher  officers  of  his  produced  by  usinff  a  colorless  varnish  which 
kiogdoiD,  and  the  frequency  with  which  he  brings  out  in  freah  beauty  the  rich  veins^  and 
plimdered,  displaced,  or  slew  them^  deprived  leaves  its  natural  tints  unchaziged.    The  grain, 
ImB  of  tnntworthy  aid,  and  his  reim  was  a  or  curl  as  it  is  called,  is  sometimes  so  beautiful, 
flDeeeMon  of  revolta  and  treason.    He  with*  that  it  increases  the  value  of  the  log  to  an  enor* 
drew  fiftvor  from  men  of  ability  to  place  it  in  a  mous  price;  several  logs  have  been  sold  for 
barber,  and  in  a  buffoon  named  Khalet  Effendi,  over  $6,000  each.    In  one  instance  8  logs,  each 
tbroo^  whose  intriguea  and  selfish  advice  he  16  feet  long  and  88  inches  sqaare,  produced 
iy|jn.awd  his  pashas,  and  drove  many  provinces  from  a  single  tree,  brought  |16,000.    Jit  is  usu* 
lo  rebellion.    In  1889,  being  still  determined  ally  a  difficult  matter  for  dealers  to  Judge  with 
to  reduce  Mehemet  AlLhe  made  war  on  him,  precision  of  the  worth  of  the  wood  in  logs. 
Ma4«w«r>g  tribote  duc.    His  army  was  again  de-  Mahogany  is  said  to  have  been  employed  about 
tafrd  hj  Ibraldm,  but  he  died  before  the  news  the  year  1696  in  the  repairiog  of  some  of  Sir 
nacLcid  him.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Walter  Baleigh^s  ships,  but  it  was  not  used  for 
the  iireseDt  raler,  Abdul  Me^jid.  cabinet  work  till  1720,  when  a  few  pUnfcs  were 
JU^OOANY  (8wietmia  mahogani,  linn.),  brought  from  the  West  Indies  and  given  to  I>r. 
a  tiae  of  the  nataral  order  eedrelaeett^  a  native  Gibbons,  a  physidan  of  London.    A  man  named 
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WonastoD,  being  emploTedbjhim  to  make  some  longed  originaDf  to  that  low  rank;  bat  Um^ 
trifling  articles  from  this  wood,  discovered  its  are  not  striot  in  religions  obeervanoesi  and  ab- 
rare  qosJities,  and  soon  brooght  it  into  high  re-  stain  from  no  kind  of  food  except  beet  Per- 
pate. — ^The  imports  of  mahogany  into  the  Unit-  fidy  and  cmelty  are  their  most  characteristic 
ed  States  in  the  year  ending  Jan»  80,  1869,  vices.  In  personal  appearance,  though  hardy, 
chiefly  from  Hayti,  Oabi^  and  Hondnraa,  were  active,  and  well  proportioned,  they  are  very  iU- 
valned  at  about  $264,000.  of  which  $44,000  fkvored;  their  stature  is  small,  their  skins  sre 
wortii  was  reexported,  chiefly  to  England,  Sicily,  dark,  and  their  features  irregular.  They  are 
and  Russia.  Manufactured  mahoganv  was  im-  much  given  to  athletic  exeroiBe8,and  are  excel* 
ported  to  the  value  of  $14,000,  chiefly  tnm  lent  horsemen,  but  their  turbulent  and  preda- 
France,  England,  and  Mexico.  tory  habits  nnflt  them  for  regular  mflitary  ser- 
MAHOMET.  See  Mohammed.  vice.  The  Mahrattas  first  appear  in  history 
MAHON.  See  Port  Mabov.  about  the  middle  of  the  17ui  century,  when 
MAHON,  LoBD.  See  Stakhopb,  Easl.  they  possessed  a  narrow  tract  of  territory  bor- 
MAHONING,  an  £.  00.  of  Ohio,  bordering  dering  on  the  Arabian  sea  and  extending  neariy 
on  Penn.,  droned  by  the  Mahoning  and  Little  from  Qoa  to  Gnxerat  Sevijee  (bom  162fl,  died 
Beaver  rivers ;  area,  ^8  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  1680),  the  son  of  an  ofllcer  in  the  service  of  the 
23,785.  It  has  an  undulating  surmoe  and  a  last  Mohammedan  king  of  B^apoor,  was  the 
highly  productive  soil.  Ooal  and  iron  ore  are  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  Having  col- 
found.  The  productions  in  1850  were  151,110  lected  an  army  among  the  mountains,  he  over- 
bushels  of  wheat,  261,019  of  Indian  com,  285,-  threw  the  kingdom  of  B^apoor,  and  gradually 
143  of  oats,  and  288,010  lbs.  of  wool  There  united  under  his  own  rule  the  multitude  of 
were  10  grbt  mills,  26  saw  mills,  5  iron  founderies,  petty  states  among  which  the  Mahrattas  were 
2  woollen  factories,  18  tanneries,  68  churches,  divided.  His  son  SamlN^ee  extended  his  ooii- 
and  6,670  pupils  attending  schools.  quests,  but  was  finally  put  to  death  by  Aurung- 
MAHONx,  FsANOia,  an  English  Joumaliit  sebe.  Under  Saho,  mndson  of  Sevijee,  the 
and  author,  bom  in  Ireland  al^ut  1805.  He  prime  minister  or  peisbwa  and  the  paymaster- 
was  sent  daring  boyhood  to  several  Jesuit  col-  oeneral  divided  the  empire  between  them ;  the 
leges  in  France  and  subsequently  to  Rome,  where  former  establishing  at  Poonah  an  actaal  aoprem- 
he  remained  for  some  years,  and  until  ne  had  acy  over  the  confederate  Mahratta  states,  and 
taken  orders.  He  soon  abandoned  the  clerical  the  latter  founding  the  new  kingdom  of  Nag^ 
vocation  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literature,  poor.  Guzerat,  where  subsequently  arose  the 
Ue  wrote  for  *^Fraser*s  Magazine,**  at  the  time  independent  power  of  the  Guicowar,  Orissa, 
when  Maginn,  Carlyle,  and  many  other  distin-  and  a  great  part  of  Malwah,  were  overrun  bj 

f  Dished  men  contribnted  to  it,  *^  Reliqnes  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  in  1758  they  made  them- 
ather  Proot,*'  since  collected  in  a  book  (2  vols.,  selves  masters  of  DelhL    Defeated  however  by 
London,  1835 ;  2d  ed.,  1  vol.,  London,  1859X  Ahmed  Shah  Dooranee  in  the  great  battle  of 
which  ranks  among  the  most  genial  works  of  Paniput  (1761),  their  downfUl  b^an  ;    and 
modem  humor.    Mahony  has  been  an  extensive  though  they  again  obtuned  a  footing  in  Delhi 
traveller  in  Europe  and  the  East,  and  is  an  able  (1771),  they  lost  valuable  possessiona  to  the 
linguist,  versifying  with  elegance  in  several  Ian-  armies  of  Tippoo  Sahib,  and  were  driven  from 
ffuages.    He  has  written  several  books,  but  is  the  Mohammedan  metropolis  by  the  British 
best  known  to  the  English  public  as  a  Journalist  in  1808.    A  few  years  later  two  other  Mah- 
In  1851  he  was  examined  by  the  parliamentary  ratta  chiefii,  Holkar  and  Sindia,  who  had  found- 
committee  on  the  mortmain  laws,  as  regardea  ed  independent  states  at  Indore  and  Gwalior, 
their  effect  in  the  Papal  States,    Of  late  vears  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  pelshwa 
he  has  resided  in  Paim  whence  he  contribntea  and  the  Berar  n^ah  acainst  the  British.     After 
oorrespondence  to  English  Journals.  a  protracted  war  the  Mahratta  power  was  finally 
MAHRATTAS  (ifoAa-riiMtra,  great  people),  overthrown  (1819),  the  peishwa  became  a  pris- 
a  people  of  Hindostan,  found  chiefly  in  the  oner,  and  his  title  and  authority  were  abolisbed. 
Bombay  and  Madras  presidencies.    Tbeirprim*  MAI,  Anoblo,  an  Italian  scholar  and  car- 
itive  territory  is  said  to  have  included  Oandeish  dinal,  bom  at  Schilpario,  a  village  of  the  prov- 
Bsglana  and  a  part  of  Berar,  and  to  have  ex*  inoe  of  Bergamo,  March  7, 1781,  died  at  Albana, 
tended  N.  W.  as  far  as  the  river  Nerbudda;  Sept  8,  1854.    At  the  age  of  17  he  entered  the 
but  they  subsequently  spread  themselves  across  novitiate  of  the  society  of  Jesus.    In  1818  ho 
the  whole  peninsula,  through  the  present  do-  was  named  an  associate  of  the  Ambrostan  col* 
minions  of  Holkar,  Sindia  (Gwalior),  and  the  lege,  and  soon  after  one  of  the  sixteen  attac>i«d 
Gnicowar,  and  the   countiy  of  Nagpoor,  in  to  the  Ambrosian  library.    When  the  society 
which  they  still  form  an  important  element  in  of  Jesus  was  formallv  revived  by  Pope  Piu4 
the  population.    Some  writers,  however,  regard  VII.  in  1814^  Mai,  who  had  never  taken  the 
them  as  foreigners  who  emigrated  flrom  the  W.  solenm  vows  of  the  order,  was  induced  to  re- 
part  of  Persia  about  the  7th  century,  and  Pick*  main  a  member  of  the  secular  clergy.      In 
ering  assigns  them  an  Arabian  or  Egyptian  ori-  1819  he  became  chief  keeper  of  the  Vatiran 
gin.    They  are  Hindoos  of  the  Soodra  caste,  and  library  at  Rome,  soon  after  Ubrarian,  in  1825 
even  their  chieftains,  who  derived  their  ascen*  supernumerary  prothonotary  apostolic,  and   in 
dency  tnm  being  the  head  men  of  villages,  be-  1888  prefect  of  the  congregation  of  the  index 
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ind  cardiiul.    His  literary  repotitioii  was  es-  ICAILATH,  Jliros  Ksfomuk,  oonnii  a  Han- 

teUlsbed  bj  hi»  carefol  exploration  of  the  Am-  garian  author,  bom  in  Pesth,  Oct  6, 1786,  died  by 

brosian  liteuy,  and  by  several  important  dis-  his  own  hands,  Jan.  8,  1865.  He  was  employed 

ooveriea  in  the  then  almost  unknown  depart-  in  the  pnblic  service  of  Hungary  until  a  disease 

ment  of  palimpsests,  or  rewritten  manuscripts,  of  the  eyes  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his 

Among  his  discoveries  in  Milan  were  fragments  position ;  and  fesumiog  it  at  a  subsequent  period, 

of  the  orations  of  Cicero  jpro  ScaurOj  IkUlio^  he  was  finally  thrown  out  of  ofSce  by  the  revolu- 

Ftaeco^  and  in  Clodwm  (Milan,  1814);  several  tion  of  1848.    Poverty  induced  him  to  emigrate 

orttioiia  of  Cornelius  Fronto,  and  several  let-  with  his  daughter  Henrietta  to  Munich ;  and  to 

ten  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and  of  escape  becoming  a  burden  to  their  friends,  father 

Locios  Yerua  (Mihin,  1816 ;  new  ed.,  Bome,  and  daughter  drowned  themselves  in  Uie  hike 

1846);  a  fragment  of  8  orations  of  Q.  Aurelius  of  Starnberg,  an  event  which  created  great  sen- 

6jmmaehus(101an,  1816;  new  ed.,  Rome,  1846);  sation  in  the  Austrian  empire.    He  was  much 

the  complete  oration  of  Istens  on  the  inher-  respected  for  his  generous  qualities,  and  pub- 

itance  of  Oleonymns  (IClan,  1815);  an  ora-  lished  a  "EQstoiyof  tiie  Austrian  Empire,"  a 

tioQ  of  Themistius  (1816) ;  several  books  of  the  '^  History  of  the  Magyars,"  and  other  works,  all 

*  Roman  AntiquitieB''  of  Dionysius  of  Hali-  in  German,  including  original  poems  and  nn- 

evnasBUfl  (1816);  an  IttMrarium  Alexandria  merous  translations  from  the  Hungarian,  among 

and  ft  work  of  Julius  Valerius,  Be$  geUm  Al-  others  the  masterpiece  of  Eotvds,  the  "Village 

tamiri  (1817);   fragments  of  Eusebins  and  Notary." 

Philo,  and  of  £asebius*s  ChtimiooTum  Cananum  MAIMBOURG,  Louis,  a  French  historian, 
Ukri  duo  (1818),  which  he  restorsdin  conjuno-  bom  in  Nancy  in  1610,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  13, 
tion  with  Dr.  Zohrab  from  an  Armenian  mann*  1686.    At  the  age  of  16  he  entered  the  society 
scaript;  and  fragments  of  the  lUad  from  the  of  Jesus,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  to  study  theol- 
oldest  known  manusciripta  (Milan,  1819).    He  ogy.    On  returning  to  France,  he  became  pro- 
abo  disooTered  at  Rome  the  long-sought  work  fessor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  college  of  Rouen, 
of  Cioeitk  De  BqmbUea  (Rome,  1822).     As  and  was  afterward  appointed  to  the  qfSce  of 
keeper  oi  the  Vatican  library,  Mai  resolved  to  preacher.    In  1682  he  was  expelled  fit>m  his 
ptUish  eoflections  of  the  unpublished  sacred  as  order  for  defending  the  tenets  of  the  Gallican 
weQ  as  prolkne  authors  from  the  Vatican  man-  party ;  but  Louis  aTV.  settled  a  pension  on 
ascripts,  similar  to  those  of  Muratori,  Mabil-  nim.    He  spent  his  latter  days  in  the  abbey  of 
kn,  and  Montfiiucon,  leaving  to  future  scholars  8t  Victor  in  Paris,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits, 
the  task  of  critically  editing,  commenting,  and  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  writing  a  his- 
tranalating.    On  this  plan  he  comment  in  tory  of  the  English  reformation.    The  most  im- 
19S5  the  magnificent  Seriptorum  VeterumNbta  portent  of  his  works  are  histories  of  Arianism, 
CoUtetia  e  Vaiiatnis  CodieSnu  edita  (10  vols,  of  the  iconoclasts,  of  the  schism  of  the  Greeks, 
41a,  Some,  1826-^88),  which  was  followed  by  of  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  of  Lutheranism, 
Antt0rm  Olaariei  e  VatieaniB  CodictbyM  editi  of  Calvinism,  and  of  the  league.    A  uniform 
(10  vobb  8vo^  1828-^),  and  the  8picUegiwn  edition  of  Maimbourg's  histories  was  published 
lb«MMM  (10  vols.,  188»-'44).    ffislastpubli-  in  1686-7  (14  vols.  8vo.,  Paris). 
eatioB,  Nmta  BibUptheea  Fatrum  (6  vols.,  1845-  MAIMONIDES,  Mosbs  (Heb.  BabH  Moiheh 
*53ii,  Ibrma  an  indtspensahle  supplement  to  al-  len  Maimon,  commonly  abridged  into  the  ini- 
most  an  ooDeotlve  editions  of  the  church  fiithers.  tial  name  BaMBaM  ;  Arab.  Ahu  Amran  Mtua 
He  httd  ftbo  prepared  an  edition  of  the  celebrtited  iXm  Alddllah  ibn  Maimon  AUhortohi)^  a  Jewish 
bibfieal  Codex  FalfeaniM,  but  died  before  the  theologian  and  philosopher,  born  in  Cordova, 
eompletioii  of  the  work,  which  was  published  Spain,  March  80,  1136,  died  in  Cairo,  Egypt, 
by  VeToeDane  (Rome,  1867).  Bee.  18,  1204.    He  was  the  descendant  of  a 
MAID6T0NE,  a  municipal  and  parliamen-  funily  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  Jew- 
tsy  borough  and  market  town  of  Kent,  £ng-  ish  community  of  his*  native  city,  at  that  pe- 
Isnd,  staated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Med  way,  riod  a  principal  seat  of  Arabic  learning,  and 
27  m.  W.  by  S.  from  C^terbury,  and  66  m.  8.  receivea  from  his  fiither  Maimon,  who  made 
E.  from  London  by  the  south-eastern  railway ;  himself  known  as  a  theological  and  astronomi- 
pop.  in  1861,  20,801.    The  principal  manufiio-  cal  writer  in  Arabic,  a  superior  education.    His 
tare  ia  of  paper.    The  great  parish  church  of  energetic,  inquiring,  and  logical  spirit  early  em- 
AH  Saints,  erected  in  the  14th  century,  and  braced  the  whole  range  of  the  scientific  studies 
ftow  apieodidly  rertored,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  his  tame,  and  he  haid  hardly  reached  the  age 
efifieea  of  the  land  in  England.  There  are  many  of  manhood  when  he  was  distinguished  by  a 
pood  aciioola,  one  of  whidi,  AQ  Sunts  college,  rare  proficiency  in  mathematics,    astronomy, 
f-imded  in  1846,  is  kept  in  the  building  of  Uie  medicine,  philoeophy,  and  theology,  as  well  as 
oVi  ooOegv  of  All  Bunts,  suppressed  by  Edward  by  a  surpassing  ability  as  a  writer  in  Arabic 
TL    The  navigation  of  the  Medway  has  been  and  Hebrew.    Few  particulars,  however,  are 
of  kte  improved,  80  that  vessels  of  above  70  tons  known  of  his  earlier  me.    Of  his  teachers,  the 
can  Bowr  icach  Mudstone,  and  its  traffic  has  celebrated  Averroes  became  his  friend.    In  con- 
been  thcfwby  oeatly  increased.  sequence  of  the  great  persecution  of  Jews, 
VATT^  and  MAn.  CoAonn.    See  Poer.  Christians,  and  sectarian  Mohammedans  by  the 
itfAlT^  Coat  or.    See  Amos.  dynasty  of  the  Almohades  in  Cordova,  he  re- 
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tired  with  his  fkther  to  north-westeni  Afri«&; 
hat  meeting  there  with  the  same  spirit  of  fanat- 
icism, he  finally  went  to  Eg^t  in  1105,  pass* 
ing  throogh  Aore  and  Jenisalem,  where  his  &- 
ther  died,  and  estahlishing  himself  in  Mitar  or 
Fostat  (Old  Cairo).  Here  he  maintained  him* 
self  for  some  time  by  trade,  bat  soon  after  foond 
ample  opportunity  to  display  his  sdentific  ao- 
qoirements,  and  was  appointed  physioian  to  the 
court  of  the  saltan  Saladin,  which  office  he  also 
held  onder  two  sncceasive  reigns.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  actiye  as  a  rabbi  in  the  Jewish  con- 
gregation  of  Cairo,  and  especiaUy  as  a  theo- 
logical teacher,  his  fame  for  knowledge,  parity 
of  character,  benevolence,  and  piety  attracting 
nnmeroos  papils  not  only  fttwi  the  sarroanding 
regions  of  the  East,  bat  also  from  the  most  dis- 
tant coantries  of  the  West  Bat  he  exercised  a 
fiur  more  powerM  inflnence  upon  his  brethren 
by  his  nameroas  writinssw  with  few  exceptions  in 
Arabic,  almost  all  of  wmoh  have  since  been  ac- 
knowledged as  standard  works.  The  most  dis- 
tingaish^  Hebrew  translators  of  the  age  vied 
in  spreading  his  masterpieces  all  over  the 
Jewish  world,  and  thns  enabled  him  to  become 
almost  the  second  lawgiver  of  his  people,  and  to 
inaagarate  among  them  a  period  of  literaiy  and 
philosophical  activity,  which  is  still  regarded  as 
the  golden  age  of  the  Jews  in  exile.  Of  his 
works,  of  which  nameroas  original  MSS.  are 
extant  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford,  Rome,  Parma, 
Ac^  embracing  among  others  treatises  on  medi- 
cine, mathematics,  and  astronomy,  the  most 
frequently  reprinted  (in  Hebrew  translations  or 
original)  are :  Peru$h  hammUhnah  (^^  Commen- 
tary on  the  Mishna"),  including  an  introduc- 
tion and  an  ethical  treatise  known  under  the 
title  of  SKemanah  perakim  ('^  Eight  Chap- 
ters'') ;  Sefer  hammitm>oth  C'  The  Book  of  the 
Commandments"),  a  systematic  compend  of  the 
biblical  commandmeDls,  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive, according  to  the  rabbis  amountng  to  the 
number  of  618 ;  Srfer  kahiggay&n  (**  The  Book 
of  Logic') ;  Mithneh  torah  ('' The  Copy  of  the 
Law"),  a  general  code  of  Jewish  observances, 
written  originally  in  Hebrew,  in  many  respects 
the  most  extraordinary  strictly  rabbinical  pro- 
duction, generally  known  under  the  appellation 
of  Tad  haaakah  C'  The  Strong  Hand"),  from  its 
14  divisions,  Yad  signifying  hand  and  four- 
teen ;"  and  J£(^eh  nelmkhim  0'  The  Guide  of  the 
Erring"),  a  philosophy  of  Judaism,  which  from 
its  influence  on  the  development  of  Jewish  sci- 
ence and  genius  is  the  most  important  produo> 
tion  of  the  author,  and  of  which  the  original 
Arabic  text,  in  Hebrew  letters,  from  an  Odord 
manuscript,  with  a  French  translation  and  notes 
by  8.  Hunk,  is  now  in  course  of  publication 
itt  Paris  (Le  guide  dei  igaTe$y  traiU  as  thMogie 
ei  ds  phiUwyphie  par  MoUe  ben  MaimoutL  8 
vols.).  Some  of  the  views  of  Maimonides  having 
been  violently  attacked  by  various  western  rab- 
bis, his  orthodoxy  and  the  rights  of  philosophy 
in  the  synagogue  were  vindicated  among  others 
by  his  learned  son  and  successor  as  physician  to 
the  Egyptian  ooart,  Abraham  ben  Moses^ 


MAINE,  one  of  the  eaatom  itatea  of  the 

American  union,  and  the  tenth  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat^ 
42''  57'  and  47''  89'  N^  and  long.  M"*  62'  and 
71«  06'  W. ;  extreme  length  N.  and  8.  808  m^ 
extreme  width  212  m.;  average  length  about 
200  m^  average  width  about  160  m. ;  area,  81,- 
766  sq.  m^  or  20,880,240  acres,  being  1.08  per 
cent  of  the  whole  territory  of  tne  United  States 
in  1860.  It  is  bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  Cana- 
da, £.  by  New  Brunswick,  8.  £.  and  8.  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  W.  by  New  Hampshire*  As 
established  by  the  trea^  of  Washington,  the 
boundary  on  the  E.  is  the  8t  Cimx  river  and  a 
line  running  due  N.  fi^m  a  monument  at  ita 
source  to  St  John  river ;  on  the  N.  the  line  fol* 
lows  the  8t  John  and  8t  Francis  riven  to  a 
monument  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Poheoagamook, 
and  in  the  N.  W.  it  follows  the  highlands  from 
the  said  lake  in  a  8.  W.  direction  to  the  N.  £. 
comer  of  New  Hampshire.  Maine  is  divided 
into  16  counties,  viz. :  Androscoggin,  Aroostook, 
Cumberland,  Franklin,  Hancock,  Kennebec, 
Knox,  lincohi,  OxfordjPenobscot,  Piscataquis. 
Sagadahoc,  Somerset,  Waldo^  Washington,  and 
York.  The  cities  of  Maine  are  Augosta,  Bangor, 
Bath.  Belfast,  Biddeford,  Calais,  Gardiner,  Hal- 
lowell,  Portland,  and  Bockland ;  and  the  prin* 
oipal  towns  and  villages  are  Camden,  £a8^>ort, 
Ellsworth,  Frankfort,  Kittery,  Lewistoo,  Old 
Town,  Saco,Thomastoo,  Wsldoborough,  Water- 
ville,  and  Wiscasset  Augusta,  Kennebec  oo., 
at  the  head  of  natural  navigation  on  the  Kenne- 
bec, is  the  seat  of  ^vemment — ^The  population 
of  Maine,  according  to  the  federal  enumera- 
tions, has  been  as  foUows : 
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Decennial  increase :  1790-1800,  67.16  per  cent. ; 
1800-'10,  60.74;  181O-'20,  80.45;  1820-'3O, 
88.89 ;  1880-'40,  26.62 ;  1840-*60,  16.22.  Ra- 
tio of  population  to  the  square  mile  in  1850« 
18.86;  to  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States,  2.61  per  cent.  Of  the  white  population 
in  1860,  296,745  were  males  and  285,068  fe- 
males ;  of  the  colored,  786  were  males,  680  fe- 
males, 896  blacks,  and  461  mnlattoes.  Familioa* 
108,887;  dwellings,  95,802.  Deaf  and  dumb, 
266 ;  blind,  198 ;  insane,  661 ;  idiotic,  577. 
Ages:  under  1  year,  18,995;  1  and  under  6w 
61,781 ;  5  and  under  10,  74,458 ;  10  and  under 
15,  71,748 ;  15  and  under  20,  67,025 ;  20  and 
under  80,  99,995;  80  and  under  40,  69,731; 
40  and  under  50,  58,855 ;  50  and  under  60, 85,* 
194;  60  and  under  70,  20,782;  70  and  under 
80,  10,495;  80  and  under  90,  8,455;  90  And 
under  100, 882 ;  100  and  upward,  18 ;  unknown, 
820.  Of  the  total  population,  551,129  were 
native-bom,  81,456  foreigners,  and  584  of  un- 
known origin.    Of  those  bora  in  the  United 
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6CalM»  Mnae  fanbhed  5K417,  MaaBidiiiMtto    abore  the  level  of  the  eea.    Saddleback.  Bige* 
1«,5S5,  New  Hampshire  18,509,  Vermont  1,177,  low,  Abraham,  North  and  South  Rufiflell,  and 
and  New  York  978 ;  and  of  foreigners,  Great    Haystack  are  among  the  others  best  known. — 
Britain  16,412  (Ireland  18,871X  British  America  Maine  is  almost  exclnnvely  a  region  of  the 
14,181,  Germany  820,  and  France  148.    Of  the  azoio  rocks.    The  W.  portion  of  the  state  is 
male  popnlaiion  over  16  years  of  age  (162,711X  granitic,  and  nnmeroos  quarries  of  excellent 
there  were  employed  in  commerce,  trade,  mann-  granite  are  worked  along  the  coast  for  the  snp- 
frctorei^  mechanic  arts,  and  miidng,  88,247 ;  in  ply  of  cities  in  more  sonthem  states.    Many  of 
agricnltore,  77,082 ;  in  labor  not  agricnltina],  these  qnarries  are  directly  accesdble  by  ships. 
2^888 ;  in  the  army,  114 ;  in  sea  and  river  The  metamorphic  rocks  abound  in  a  great  ror 
oaTigation,  16,649 ;  in  law,  medicine,  and  divin-  riety  of  interesting  minerals,  and  some  localities 
ity,  2,212 ;  in  other  pursuits  requiring  ednca-  are  fiunous  among  mineralogists,  as  Paris,  Ox- 
tion,  1,727;  in  ^Tcmment  ciTii  semce,  419;  ford  co.,  for  its  MautiM  cdored  tourmalines; 
in  donMstic  service,  282 ;  in  other  occupations,  ParsonsiSeld,  York  co.,  and  Phippsburg,  on  the 
196.    The  number  employed  in  manufiicturing  coast  of  Lincoln  co.,  for  varieties  of  garnet  and 
ertablishmenta  was,  in  1820,  7^648;  in  1840,  various  other  minerals ;  Brunswick  and  Tops- 
21.879;  and  in  1860,28,078.    Births  in  1849-  ham  for  feldspar,  M.;  and  Bowdoinham  for 
'50,  18,996;  marriages,  4,886;  deaths,  7,682. —  beryls.    Over  the  surface  of  the  country  the 
The  coast  extends  in  an  £.  N.  £.  direction,  from  drift  formation  is  everywhere  spread  in  the 
Kittery  point  on  the  W.  to  Quoddy  head  on  the  form  of  bowlders  and  sand  and  gravel.    Even 
K,  about  278  m.  in  a  straight  line ;  but  follow*  upon  the  highest  summits  are  found  scattered 
ing  its  exact  outline,  and  including  the  idands,  rounded  fragmenta  of  formations  situated  in 
the  length  of  shore  line  is  2,486  m.     It  is  places  further  N.    Along  the  S.  portion  of  the 
stndded  with  numerous  islands,  and  indented  state  deposits  of  tertiary  days  are  found  in 
by  manybays  and  inkts,  forming  excellent  har-  many  localities  beneath  the  drift    They  are 
bora.    The  largest  island  is  Mount  Desert,  hav-  characterized  by  beds  of  shells  of  the  common 
ing  an  area  ik  60,000  acres,  and  lying  on  tiie  dam  and  mussel,  and  consequentiy  bdong  to 
W.  of  Frenchman's  bay.    Its  formation  is  very  the  newer  pliocene.    They  extend  into  the  in- 
peculiar  and  its  sceneiy  picturesque  and  striking,  terior  as  far  as  Augusta  and  HalloweU,  and  are 
Thirteen  peaks,  the  highest  variously  estimated  penetrated  by  weUs  sunk  60  feet  or  more  below 
tt  froin  1,480  to  2,800  f^t  high,  rise  from  its  the  surfiM>e.    Limestone  quarries  are  worked  in 
sorfSMe  from  W.  to  N.    Berade  this,  the  prinoi-  many  places  among  the  metamorphic  rocks, 
psl  idands  are  Isle  an  Haut,  off  the  entrance  of  Thomaston,  at  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  bay,  has 
Penobscot  bay,  in  which  are  Deer,  Long^  and  for  many  years  fbmished  from  its  extensive 
Fox  islanda,  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  a  group  of  quarries  supplies  of  lime  for  a  large  portion  of 
8  bekmging  pardy  to  New  Hampshire.    Among  tne  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  gulf  of  Mexica 
the  lar^^at  bays  are  Passamaquoddy,  Machias,  (See  Lncx.)    Argillaceous  slates  of  excellent 
1  leaaant,  iVenchman^s,  Penobscot,  Muscongus.  quality  are  worked  for  roofing  slates  at  sev^nl 
Caaco,  and  Saco.    Maine  is  abunduith^  supplied  towns  on  the  Piscataquis,  a  branch  of  the  Pe- 
*  -tth  water  courses.    The  Woolastook,  flowing  nobscot  .  Along  the  shore  of  Passamaquoddy 
i  :u>  the  St.  John  on  the  N.,  and  the  Aroostook  bay  are  V  ds  of  red  sandstone,  probably  of  the 
oti  the  £.,  each  with  numerous  tributaries,  drain  age  of  thfs  Oonnecticut  river  sandstone.    It  is 
the  N.  portion  of  the  state.    The  Penobscot,  penetrated  by  dikes  of  trap,  and  at  the  contact 
flowing  into  Penobscot  bay,  is  the  hirgest  river,  of  the  two  rocks  are  developed  many  interest- 
drsining  with  its  branches  and  connecting  lakes  ing  minerals.     On  Campbell's  island  and  on 
the  eentie  c^  the  state,  and  navigable  for  large  the  shores  of  Cobscook  bay  veins  of  galena  are 
vcaads  to  Bangor,  60  m.  from  its  mouth.    The  found  of  some  promise  at  the  contact  of  trap 
Kemebec,  W.  of  the  Penobscot,  affords  great  dikes  and  argillaoeous  Umestone.    Trap  abounds 
and  valoable  water  power,  and  is  navigable  for  in  this  portion  of  the  state,  and  in  the  interior 
ships  to  Bath,  12  m.  from  its  mouth.    Further  it   forms  hills   of  considerable  extent.    The 
W.  are  the  Androscoggin  and  Saco.    Several  sources  of  the  rivers  are  in  a  wild  mountain- 
of  tibe  rivers  have  fiuk  of  considerable  note,  ous  territory  spreading  over  the  central  portion 
Scattered  over  the  snr&ce  of  the  state  are  a  of  the  state.    The  mountains  are  in  scattered 
preat  samber  of  lakes,  the  laigest  of  which  is  groups,  with  no  appearance  of  regular  ranges. 
MooaeJMad,  85  m.  long  and  m>m  4  to  12  m.  Their  structure  is  of  the  metamorphic  rooks ; 
wide ;  amoDg  others  are  XJmbagog,  Sebec,  Che-  and  so  far  as  explored  they  present  littie  of 
matook,  Scroodic,  Bsskahegan,  I^ng,  Portage,  economical  importance.    On  the  Aroostook  are 
Esgle,  Madawaska,  MUlikonet,  and  Sebago. —  numerous  beds  of  limestone  and  one  large  body 
The  surfiioe  is  generally  hilly,  mostiy  levd  to-  of  red  hematite.    Another  similar  bed  of  this 

the  eoast,  but  rising  in  the  interior.    A  ore  has  been  worked  since  1848  at  Woodstock, 

diain  of  eminences,  apparentiy  an  ex-  New  Brunswick,  near  Houlton  in  Maine.    Ar* 

of  the  White  mountains  of  New  Hamp-  gillaceons  slates  and  limestones  prevail  over  the 

shire,  cjosses  the  state  from  the  W.  to  the  N.  N.  portion  of  the  state.    But  few  attempts  have 

E^  icrBinating  in  Mars  hill  on  the  borders  of  been  made  in  Maine  to  work  metalltc  ores.    A 

Xcw  Bnmawkk.    The  bluest  elevation  in  the  blast  furnace  was  run  for  some  years  with  bog 

ia  Moont  Katahdin,  mote  than  6  000  feet  iron  ores  on  the  Piscataquis,  and  another  was 
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In  openUmi  for  a  thort  time  at  Shapki^  in 
York  CO.,  working  bog  orea. — ^Tbe  cUmate  is  one 
of  extreuiee.  In  the  year  the  temperatore 
nnget  between  20"*  or  SO*"  below  to  100*"  above 
aero ;  and  the  iaothermal  lines  vary  with  the 
kUtode  from  87""  to  45i''  F.  At  Fort  Kent,  at 
the  moQth  of  Fish  river  on  the  8t.  John,  lat^  47° 
16',  elevation  675  feet,  the  mean  annual  tern- 

Eratnre  of  lS42-'6  was  87.04'' ;  at  Hanoook 
irraokfl  (HoultonX  lat.  46"^  07',  elevation  620 
feet,  1829-'46,  40.61'' ;  at  Fort  Sullivan  (East- 
port),  lat  44**  64',  elevation  70  feet,  1822-'68, 
48.02'' ;  and  at  Fort  Preble  (PortlaDd),  lat.  48"^ 
89',  elevation  20  feet,  1824-'68,  46.22^  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  seasons  was  as  follows : 


L»mIIHm. 

Sffdac 

BsflMMT* 

A—.. 

W1-*. 

Fort  Kent 

HHDeook  Bameka. 

Foci  BuUlTaa. 

85.49* 
80.li^- 
40.15* 

42Ln* 

61.68- 
6B.ltt* 
6050* 
65.64' 

89.S8* 
4&15- 
47.5i- 
48.16* 

11.86- 
1&41* 
88.90* 

FortPrable 

84.70* 

The  (all  of  rain  at  the  several  stations  named 
above  was  anuuallj  86.46,  86.97,  89.80,  and 
46.25  inches,  and  in  the  different  seasons  as  fol- 
lows: 


UttUtlM. 

Brri-ff. 

WBHBAV* 

A..-. 

W^ 

Fort  Kent 

ilMMo^k  P*rrtckt. ........ 

6^ 
7.69 

8.88 
18.11 

11.65 
11.88 
10.05 
10.88 

8.64 

8.85 
8.85 

11.88 

8.n 

T.48 

Fort  SiilllvuL 

10.61 

Fort  Preble 

10.88 

The  winters  in  Maine  are  severe,  but  the  tem- 
perature is  uniform  and  not  sutJiect  to  violent 
changes,  and  the  climate  is  considered  very 
£ivorable  to  health.  The  snow  lies  on  the 
ground  for  from  8  to  6  months.  The  N.  £. 
winds  from  the  Atlantic  in  the  spring  and  early 
rammer  charged  with  cold  fogs  are,  if  not  un- 
healthy, at  least  unpleasant  features  in  the 
dimate  of  the  state. — ^The  soil  varies  greatly, 
being  sterile  in  the  mountains  and  fertile  in  the 
▼alleys ;  the  most  productive  land  lies  between 
the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  St.  John.  Great  forests  cover  the  cen- 
tre and  N.  portion  of  the  state,  yielding  immense 
quantities  of  timber,  which  constitutes  the 
principal  source  of  wealtli.  Tlie  most  prevalent 
trees  are  the  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock ;  maple, 
birch,  beech,  and  ash  are  common,  and  the 
bnttemut^  poplar,  elm,  sassafras,  and  a  variety 
of  others  are  found  in  particular  districts.  Ap- 
ple, pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees  thrive,  but  the 
neaon  has  not  been  cultivated  with  success.  The 
aense  forests  still  afford  retreats  for  the  moose 
and  caribou,  fast  disappearing  to  the  more  in- 
accessible regions.  There  are  also  the  bear, 
deer,  wolf,  catamount,  wolverene,  beaver,  mar- 
ten, sable,  weasel,  raccoon,  woodchuck,  squirrel, 
4c.  Wild  geese  and  ducks,  eagles,  hawks,  par- 
tridges, pigeons,  owls,  cuails,  crows,  and  bum- 
ming birds  are  among  toe  most  common  birds. 
The  waters  off  the  coast  abound  with  fish, 
chiefly  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel ;  and  salmon, 
trout,  pickerel,  4c.,  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  lakes  and  rivers. — ^The  industry 
of  Mains  is  principally  directed  to  lumbering, 


ship  bnQding,  and  agrionltnre.    The  tnes  an 
felled  In  winter  and  mgged  on  the  snow  to  the 
banks  of  the  riven,  down  which  they  are  floated 
to  the  saw  mills  in  the  spring;  and  this  occu- 
pation employs  a  great  number  of  men.    In 
ship  building  Maine  ranks  first  among  the  states, 
ana  builds  about  a  third  of  the  whole  tonnage. 
In  1850  the  total  tonnage  buUt  amounted  to 
91,212  tons;  in  1859  to  40,905 ;  but  in  1655  it 
amounted  to  216,904  tons.  Bath,  Waldoboroogb, 
Portland,  Pasaamaquoddy,  Belfast,  Wiscaaset, 
4c,  an  the  chief  ship  building  districts.    In 
1850  there  wen  2,039,596  acres  of  improved 
and  2,515,797  of  unimproved  lands  in  fiums,  of 
which  then  wen  46,760 ;  cash  value  of  land, 
$54,861,748;  of  agricultural   implements  and 
machinery,  $2,284,557 ;  of  live  stock,  $9,706,- 
726.  In  1849-'50  the  products  consisted  of  296,- 
259  bushels  of  wheat,  102,916  of  rye,  2,181,087 
of  oats,  1,750,056  of  Indian  com,  151,781  of 
barley,  104,528  of  buckwheat,  and  8,486,040 
of  potatoes;  hay,  755,889  tons;  hops,  40,120 
lbs. ;  dover  seed  9,097,  and  other  grass  seed 
9,214  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  205,541  bushek; 
beeswax  and  honey,  189,618  lbs. ;  flaxseed,  580 
bushels;  flax,  17,081  lbs.;  maple  sugar  93,542 
lbs.,  and  molasses  8,167  galls. ;  silk  cocoons,  252 
lbs.;  wine,  724  galls.  In  1850  the  live  stock  of 
the  state  consisted  of  41,721  horses,  55  asses 
and  mules,  188,656  milch  cows,  83,898  working 
oxen,  125,890  other  cattle,  451,577  sheep,  and 
64,598  swine ;  and  the  products  of  animals  in 
the  year  preceding  wen  9,248,811  lbs.  of  butter, 
2,428,454  of  cheese,  and  1,864,034  of  wool  The 
average  production  of  wheat  to  the  acn  was  10 
bushds,  rye  11,  Indian  com  27,  oats  20,  potatoes 
120,  and  barley  20.    In  relation  to  the  total 
product  of  the  United  States,  Maine  produced 
of  wheat  0.29,  Indian  com  0.80,  and  wool  2.6  per 
cent.     The  value  of  home-made  manuiactures 
in  1850  was  $804,897 ;  in  1840,  $513,599.     The 
total  value  of  agricultural  products  in  1840  was 
$14,725,615,  and  in  1850  $14,262,847.— In  1650 
Maine  contained  a  total  of  8,977  manufacturing 
establishments,  in  which  were  employed  a  cap- 
ital of  $14,700,452,  and  26,078  j^ersons,  viz., 
21,857  males,  and  6,222  females.    The  nw  mate- 
risi  used  was  valued  at  $13,555,806,  and  the  ooet 
of  labor  was  $7,502,916.    The  value  of  man- 
ufactured producU  was  $24,664,135 ;  in  1H30 
it  was  $7,048,778,  and  in  1840  $18,244,5(^. 
Among  the  industrial  establishments  wen  IS 
coUon  mills,  with  a  capiul  of  $3,829,700,  em- 

Sloying  780  males  and  2,959  females,  and  pro- 
ucing  $2,596,356;  86  woollen  mills,  capital 
$467,600,  employing  810  males  and  814  females, 
and  producing  $753.300 ;  26  iron  works,  capital 
$364,000,  with  313  hands,  producing  $277,616; 
and  263  fisheries  capital  $496,910,  hands  2,7k), 
producU  $569,876.  In  1850  the  exports  of  Maine 
amounted  to  $1,556,912,  and  in  1859  to$8,244K. 
839;  in  1855  they  amounted  to  $4,851,207.  Tbe 
imports  in  1850  amounted  to  $856,411,  and  in 
1859  to $2,157,086;  in  1855  they  wen  $2,927.- 
443.  In  1850  and  1859  the  shipping  entered 
amounted  to  148,186  and  179,651  tonS|  and  that 
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dMred  to  902,187  and  88S,Y81  too&  In  1855 
tbeeotnmoeB  amoiinted  to  19  V7B,  and  the  dear- 
iDCM  to  818,840  toncL  The  year  1859  was  an  an- 
&Torable  one  for  comparison,  and  hence  the 
jear  1865  is  quoted.  The  shipping  owned  in  the 
state  in  1860  was  501,421  tons;  in  1855,  806,- 
<04  tons;  and  in  1869,  739,886  tons.  Of  the 
total  in  1859,  488,880  tons  was  registered,  and 
305,956  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  Of  a  total 
tonnage  of  747,406  in  1858,  224,657  was  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade,  56,841  in  the  cod 
&>hei7,  and  1 1,056  in  the  mackerel  fisheiy. — ^The 
principAl  railroads,  with  their  length  and  cost, 
are  as  follows: 


Aodr  WMLDi^i  n 

Andro&ta^flo  and  Kennisbee 
AUantic  and  SL  LawreDee 
B&nsor.  OM  Townu  and  Milford 

lUnB^  ftAd  Lewey's  Inland , 

BMOAiaad  ]falJM(part) 

CalaM  aad  Bariaic 

Great  Falls  aad  Soath  Berwick 
Keaaebac  and  Portland 
Back  Branch 


PciM»lMnit  and  Kenacbee 
Portland  and  Oxford  Central 
Tortiand.  Sneo.  and  Portsmoath. 
SMBcnat  and  Keonebcc 
Terk  aad  Giunbarland 


Total 647.4      $18,878,808 


CMt* 


|«45,S71 
S^10,M7 
7,077,879 
17^28S 
810,000 
100,000 
224,118 
176,000 

2,871,964 

100,000 
1,874,881 

480,000 
1,900,000 

788,708 

888,000 


There  are  other  lines  in  progress,  as  the  Euro- 
pean and  North  American,  which  will  extend 
eastward  from  Bangor  to  and  through  New 
Bronswick,  and  to  Hali&x  in  Nova  Scotia ;  the 
Ptfoobseot  railroad,  &c.  The  principal  towns  are 
eunneoted  b/  lines  of  telegraph  with  the  West 
sod  Sooth,  Newfoundland  on  the  £.  and  Canada 
00  the  N^  and  with  each  other.     Lines  of 
tteamcrs  ply  r^nlarly  between  the  larger  cities 
t-.d  Bo^Um.    The  total  length  of  post  routes  in 
the  state  in  1858  was  4,866  m.,  of  which  486 
tn.  was  bj  railroad,  2,279  by  coach  road,  and 
^(*^  by  mads  not  specified. — ^The  number  of 
bsmks  ID  the  state  in  1860  was  82,  snd  on  Jan. 
1, 1859,  68.    The  statistics  of  theee  institutions 
fir  tlie  two  periods  was  as  follows :  capital, 
$3,348,000  and  $7,408,946 ;  loans  and  discounts, 
$a.830,i80  and  $11,815,127;  real  estate,  $778,- 
9.55  and  $146,565 ;  specie,  $476,589  and  $668,- 
7;>4;  ail  other  assets  $966,890  and  $1,478,896; 
i^irrnUitidD,  $2,654,208  and  $8,886,539;  deposits, 
$1,223,671  and  $2,882,910;  other  liabilitiea, 
$^^^l  and  $179,858.— The  govemment  of 
Maine  is  founded  on  the  constitution  of  1820. 
Every  adnlt  male  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
not  a  panper  or  criminal,  who  has  resided  in 
the  state  8  months,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  eleo- 
tinniw    The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate 
of  31  members  and  a  house  of  representatives 
of  151  members,  all  elected  annually  by  the 
peofkle.    The  general  election  is  held  on  the 
2d  Monday  in  September,  and  the  legislature 
sie«ta  at  Angosta  on  the  1st  Wednesday  in  Jan- 
aary^  aoooally.    The  governor  (salary  $1,500) 
t*  ii^o  eleeted  annually,  and  is  assisted  in  his 
cucotiva  datiea  by  a  cooncil  of  7  tnembera, 


elected  <m  Joint  ballot  by  the  kgislatiire.  Tlie 
secretary  of  state  (salary  $900)  and  the  state 
treasurer  (salary  $1,600)  are  also  elected  by 
the  same  body  and  in  the  same  way.  The 
judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  judicial  court, 
probate  courts  in  the  several  connties^  each 
with  a  judge  and  register,  and  municipal  and 
police  courts  in  the  cities  of  the  state.  The 
supreme  court  is  composed  of  a  chief  and  7  aa- 
aociate  justices  (salary  of  each  $1,800),  the  attor- 
ney-^eral  (siuary  $1,000),  and  a  reporter  of 
decisions  (salary  $1,000) ;  courts  are  neld  in  8 
districts,  denominated  the  western  (PorUand), 
middle  (Augusta),  and  eastern  (Bangor),  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  and  determining  qnestiooa 
of  law  and  equity;  all  other  cases  are  tried  in 
the  counties  in  which  they  originate.  The 
total  resources  of  the  treasury  in  1858  amount- 
ed to  $505,124,  and  the  expenditures  to  $456,- 
701.  The  chief  sources  of  income  ^re  direct 
taxea,  the  bank  tax,  sales  of  land,  dto.  On  Dec. 
81,  1858,  the  funded  debt  of  the  state  was 
$699,500,  trust  funds  $826,699.97,  and  debts 
due  $97,877.65 ;  total  liabUities,  $1,124,077.62. 
The  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  state  in 
1850  was  $96,768,868,  and  in  1855  $181,128^- 
186. — ^In  matters  of  pubHc  education,  Maine 
ranks  before  all  others  of  the  United  States. 
In  1850  one  in  every  3.1  of  its  population  had 
attended  school.  The  condition  of  the  schools 
on  June  1  of  that  year  was  as  follows :  1,  pub- 
lic schools  4,042,  with  5,540  teachers,  192,- 
815  scholars,  and  annual  income  $315,436;  2, 
academies  and  private  schools  131,  with  232 
teachers,  6,648  scholars,  and  income  $199,746; 
3,  colleges  3.  with  21  teachers,  282  scholava, 
and  income  $14^000.  The  number  of  persona 
over  20  years  of  age  unable  to  read  and  write 
was  6,282.  The  public  sdiools  are  supported 
from  the  proceeds  ai  a  permanent  school  fund, 
a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  all  bank  capital,  and  by 
local  town  taxes.  The  school  fund  amounted  in 
1858  to  $149,085.48.  In  1858  there  wei«  4,521 
public  schools  in  the  state,  and  the  number  of 
children  between  4  and  21  was  240,739 ;  schol- 
ars in  summer  schools,  132,182 ;  in  winter 
schools,  154,860;  teachers,  2,828  male  and  4,606 
female.  Amount  raised  for  schools  by  taxes. 
$402,761 ;  received  from  the  state  $82,698,  ana 
from  local  funds  $14,286 ;  aggregate  expended 
for  school  purposes,  $623,699.  The  collegiate 
establishments  of  Maine  are :  Bowdoin  ooUege 
at  Brunswick,  founded  in  1794;  WaterviUe  c^ 
lege  at  WaterviUe,  1820 ;  and  the  Maine  medical 
school  at  Brunswick,  1820.  There  is  also  a 
theological  seminary,  under  Congregational  ana- 
pices,  at  Bangor.  Bowdoin  college  has  (1860) 
14  professors,  and  its  libraries  smount  to  30,000 
volumes;  WaterviUe  college,  5  professors  and 
16,000  volumes ;  the  medical  school,  6  profes- 
sors ;  and  the  theological  seminary,  3  professors 
and  7,000  volumes.  The  number  of  churches 
in  the  state  in  1850  was  945,  with  accom- 
modations for  321,167  persons,  and  valued  at 
$1,725,845.  Of  the  churches,  326  belonged 
to  the  Baptists,  199  to  the  Methodists,  180  to 
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the  Oongregationalistt,  60  to  the  UniTenalista,  theee  persons  as  intraders,  and  sobeeqiientijeii- 
86  to  the  Friends^  15  to  the  Unitariana,  12  each  dearored  to  onst  them  as  well  as  tlie  IfaMa- 
to  the  Ohristians  and  Roman  Cathoucs,  9  to  cbnsetts  colony  established  under  Winthrop  at 
the  Episcopalians,  7  to  the  Presbyterians^  2  to  Charlestown  and  Boston.    In  1621  the  com- 
the  Swedenborgians,  and  2  to  other  sects ;  and  pan j  transferred  to  William  Aleiumder,  after- 
78  were  nnion  and  22  free  diarches.     The  wanl  earl  of  Stirling,  the  country  £.  of  the  St. 
Baptist  churches  had  accommodations  for  101,-  Croix  (Nova  Scotia),  thus  establishing  the  £. 
889,  the  Congregational  70,623,  the  Methodist  bonndary  of  Maine  as  it  now  stands.    Monhe- 
69,421,  and  the  nnion  churches  23,527.     The  gan,  the  first  or  one  of  the  first  spota  in  M^ne 
public  press  in  1850  comprised  49  separate  pub-  permanently  peopled  by  Europeans,  wss  settled 
lications,  circulating  annually  4,208,064  copies;  in  1622,  and  Saco  in  1628,  or  perhaps  earlier. 
of  these,  4  (issuing  964,040  copies)  were  pub-  About  1629  the  Plymouth  company  began  to 
lisbed  daily,  5  (802,900)  tri-weekly,  89  (2,906,-  parcel  out  their  territory  in  grants  to  suit  ap- 
124)  weekVi  *i^d  1  (80,000)  monthly ;  and  15  plicants.    In  that  year  John  Mason  acquired 
(987,246  copies)  were  literary  and  miscellaneous,  the  territory  lying  between  the  Merrimack  and 
29  (2,501,680)  political,  4  (488,568)  reli^ous,  1  Piscataqua  rivers,  and  called  it  New  Hamp- 
(276,600)  scientific.    The  number  of  libraries  shire,  thereby  settling  the  western  boundary  of 
other  Uian  private  in  the  state  in  the  same  year  Maine.    In  the  course  of  2  or  8  years  the  whole 
was  286,  containing  121,969  volumes ;  of  these,  coast  had  thus  been  disposed  of  as  for  £.  as  the 
77  (51,4i(p  vols.)  were  public,  11  (2,225)  school,  Penobscot.    The  count^  between  the  Penob- 
181  (26,988)  Sunday  school,  8  (39,625)  college,  scot  and  St  Croix,  and  even  to  the  W.  of  the 
and  9  (1,692)  church  libraries.   Within  the  year  former  river,  was  claimed  by  the  French,  and 
ending  June  1,1850,  the  whole  number  of  pan-  long  remained  a  matter  of  dispute.    In  1635 
pers  supported  in  whole  or  part  was  5,508,  and  the  Plymouth  company,  having  resolred  to 
the  numoer  then  on  the  Usts  was  8,585 ;  annual  give  up  its  charter  to  the  government,  redi- 
cost  of  support,  $151,664.  The  number  of  crim-  vided  the  territory  among  its  members,  Gorges 
inals  convicted  in  the  same  year  was  744,  and  taking  the  whole  region  between  the  Piscata- 
the  number  in  prison  on  June  1, 1850,  was  100.  qua  and  the  Kennebec,  of  which  he  subse- 
The  principal  institutions  supported  in  whole  quently  ^1689)  received  a  formal  charter  from 
or  part  by  the  state  are  the  insane  asylum  at  Charles  I.  under  the  title  of  the  province  of 
Augusta,  the  state  reform  sdiool  at  Cape  Eliza-  lifaine.     Several  derivations  are  assigned  for 
beth,  and  the  state  prison  at  "niomastoD. —  this  name,  the  commonest  opinion  being  that  it 
Maine  was  visited  in  1602  by  Gosnold,  in  1608  was  given  in  compliment  to  Queen  Henrietta 
by  Martin  Pring,  in  1604  by  the  French  under  Maria  of  England,  who  it  has  been  said  owned 
De  Monts  (who  wintered  near  the  present  site  the  province  of  Maine  in  France.  The  province 
of  Calais  on  the  St.  Croix,  and  in  the  following  of  Maine,  however,  then  belonged  to  the  crown 
q)ring  took  possession  of  the  shores  of  the  Ken-  of  France,  nor  has  it  been  ascertained  that 
nebec),  and  in  1605  by  Capt  George  Weymouth.  Henrietta  Maria  ever  had  any  interest  in  it* 
In  1607  the  Plymouui  company,  having  obtain-  Gorges  was  now  appointed  govemor-ffeneral  of 
ed  a  grant  which  indudea  this  territory,  sent  New  England  with  almost  unlimited  powers. 
out  a  colony  under  George  Popham  and  Raleish  (See  Gorges.)    His  son  Thomas  was  sent  over 
Gilbert,  but  it  remained   only  one  year.     In  as  deputy  in  1640,  and  established  himself  at 
1618  a  French  colony  fitted  out  by  Mme.  de  Agamenticus,  now  York,  where  in  1642  atom 
Gueroheville,  a  pious  Catholic  lady  to  whom  a  city  called  Gorgeana.    On  the  death  of  Sir 
had  been  transferred  the  patent  of  De  Mont&  Ferdinando,  Maine  descended  to  his  heirs.     It 
landed  at  Mount  Desert,  with  the  purpose  of  was  now  really  placed  under  4  difierent  jan«^ 
founding  a  centre  for  missionary  operations,  dictions :  l^at  of  Gorges,  extending  frota  tlie 
The  Virginia  magistrates,  however,  sent  an  W.  line  to  Kennebunk ;  2,  that  of  Rigby,  from 
armed  force  which  dispersed  tlie  emigrants  and  Kennebunk  to  the  borders  of  the  Kennebec  ral- 
destroyed  their  settlement.    In  the  following  ley,  held  under  grant  from  Sir  Ferdinando ;  8, 
year  Capt  John  Smith  arrived  at  Monhegan  tlie  Sagadahoc,  from  the  Kennebec  to  tlie  I*e- 
island,  and  went  at  once  to  the  river  Sagadahoc  nobscot;  4,  the  French  (Acadia),  from  the  Po- 
or Kennebec,  where  he  trafficked  profitably  nobscot  to  the  St  Croix.    Massachusetts,  appr»- 
with  the  Indians,  exploring  the  coasts,  and  com-  heeding  lest  these  fraffmentary  and  unsoitle^i 
piling  a  short  hlsto^  of  the  country.    Several  governments  should  fiul  into  hands  hoi^tile  to 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  plant    colonies  were  her  interests,  and  stimulated  by  the  wishes  (T 
made  durmg  the  succeeding  years  under  the  many  of  the  inhabitants,  set  up  (1051)  a  cUiin 
aQq>ices  of  the  Plymouth  company,  no  circum-  under  her  charter  to  the  province  of  Maine,  aiid 
stance  perhaps  proving  more  disastrous  to  these  sent  commissioners  to    admit  the  people    of 
enterprises  than  the  treacherous  and  cruel  treat-  Gorges's  and  Rigbv*s  grants  into  the  jurLadic- 
roent  of  the  Indians  by  the  whites.    In  1020  Sir  tion  of  the  I^y  colony.    The  govemmentf^  of 
Ferdinando  Gorges  obtuned  a  new  patent  from  Gorges  and  Rigby  remonstrated,  and  carrivU 
James  I.,  granting  to  the  Plymouth  company  all  the  matter  before  the  English  parliament ;   but 
the  country  between  lat  40**  and  48""  N.,  in-  the  Puritan  party  was  now  in  the  ascend erx^v 
eluding  that  upon  which  the  pilgrims  landed  in  at  home,  and  the  claims  of  the  Puritan  ci>lou3 
the   following   December.     Gorges  regarded  of  Massachusetts  were  heard  with  more  fav<»r 
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thm  the  protests  of  zealoiis  acDierentB  of  the  conntry,  and  kept  it  tmt^  the  ooDclnsion  of  peace, 
king  and  the  established  chiirdi.    In  1658, 150  The  final  separation  of  Maine  from  her  sister 
ireemen  in  5  other  towns  took  the  oath  of  alle-  colony  took  place  March  15, 1820,  when  she 
giaDoe  to  Massachnsetts,  which  continued  to  ex-  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent 
erdse  its  aathority  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  state.    £ver  since  the  treaty  of  1788  a  dispute 
thtt,  however  slight  its  claim  to  jurisdiction,  existed  between  the  governments  of  the  United 
the  tnuiflfer  was  equally  beneficial  to  both  par-  States  and  Great  Britain  as  to  the  proper  inter- 
na. The  towns  were  governed  in  local  matters  pretation  of  that  treati^  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
oearljas  they  are  now,  and  the  rules  of  church  boundary  between  Maine  and  the  British  pos* 
disdpliDe  were  less  strict  than  in  some  other  sessions.  This  controversy,  which  had  at  length 
adoniee^  the  people  being  generally  favorable  created  mucJi  excitement  and  ill  feeling  among 
to  leligioos  freedom.     No  acts  of  persecution  the  population  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ter- 
ttaia  their  history,  and  they  freauently  afforded  ritory  in  dispute,  and  was  endangering  the  peace 
ao  isylim  to  fugitives  from  intolerance  in  other  between  the  two  countries,  was  finally  settled 
ptrtft.   In  1658  Cromwell  annulled  the  transfer  in  a  satis&ctory  manner  by  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
of  Acadia  to  France,  which  had  been  effected  ington  in  1842,  by  which  Maine  and  the  United 
in  1688,  and  sent  out  Sir  Thomas  Temple  as  States  agreed  to  cede  to  Great  Britain  a  small 
goTUDot.     He  retained  his  post  until  1669,  portionof  the  territory  claimed  by  her,  in  return 
when  Acadia  reverted  to  France  in  accordance  for  the  concession  of  Rouse's  Point  and  the  free 
with  the  trei^  of  Breda*    In  the  mean  time  navigation  of  the  river  St  John, 
(bedtoarts  had  been  recalled  to  the  throne  of  MAINE,  an  ancient  province  of  France,  and 
EagiaQd,  and  the  heirs  of  Gorges  petitioned  for  with  Perche  one  of  the  great  military  govem- 
the  restorattoa  of  their  territory  in  Maine,  ments  of  the  kingdom,  bounded  N.  by  Norman* 
Boyai  commiarioners  were  accordingly  sent  by  dy,  £.  by  Perche  and  Orl^annais,  S.  by  Az\jou 
Gharies  IL  in  1064  to  reestablish  the  autliority  and  part  of  Touraine,  and  W.  by  Brittany.    It 
<<  the  gnoteesL    Massachusetts  resisted,  and  a  is  now  induded  in  the  departments  of  Mayenne 
eoofliet  of  jurisdietions  ensued,  which  was  ter^  and  Sarthe.    Its  capital  was  Le  Mans, 
anoated  in  1677  by  Massachusetts  purchasing  MAINE-ET-LOIRE,  a  N.  W.  department  of 
tfae  interests  of  the  claimants  for  £1,250  ster-  France,  bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of  May- 
^   Two  years  before  this  the  first  Indian  enne  and  Sarthe,  K  by  Indr^t-Loire,  S.  £.  by 
WIT  in  Maine  was  begun  by  King  Philip,  at  Vienne,  S.  by  I>eux-S^vres,  8.  W.  by  La  Yen- 
vlkMe  instigation  a  series  of  unprovoked  attacks  d^  and  W.  by  Loire-Inflrieure;  area,  2,775 
vere  made  upon  the  settlers,  and  over  100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  524,887.    It  belongs  to 
vhite  persons  were  massacred  in  the  space  of  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  by  which  it  is  annually 
Inxnths.    Thenceforth  the  savages  held  the  inundated;  the  princh>al  other  rivers  are  the 
country  in  terror  until  1760.     Towns  were  Maine,  Loir,  Sarthe,  i&uiyenne,  and  Oudon«  The 
ptaodmd  and  burned;  every  twentieth  settier  surfiEtoe  is  dmost  level,  with  sli^t  undulations, 
vas  sUin  or  carried  into  captivity,  and  many  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  producing  grain,  wine, 
<'f  them  removed  to  more  protected  colonies,  and  fruits.    Iron  is  found,  and  slate  quarries  are 
IfesBw&ile  dimates  were  excited  by  the  ddms  extensively  worked.    It  has  excellent  breeds  of 
of  the  duke  of  York,  who,  under  a  grant  from  cattle  and  horses;  the  forests  abound  in  game. 
Claries  U.  of  the  Dutch  territories  in  North  and  the  streams  in  fish.    The  principal  manu- 
Amoiea,  firofesaed  to  hold  all  that  part  of  ftctures  are  of  linen,  especially  table  linen  and 
Msine  lying  between  the  Kennebec  and  St.  handkerchief^,  flannels,  and  cotton.    It  has  a 
Ch>ix  rivers.     8ir  £dmund  Andres  was  com*  considerable  trade  in  grain,  wine,  brandy,  and 
■nsioiied  aa  governor  of  the  duke^s  territories  cattle.    Annual  value  of  manufactured  products 
in  Hew  York  and  Mune;  but  Massachusetts,  $5,466,080.    Capital,  Angers. 
Ittnog  eaosed  a  new  survey  of  the  £.  limit  of  MAINE  D£  BIBAN,  Fbanqois  Piebbb  Gok- 
W  patent  to  be  made,  under  which  she  pushed  thub,  a  French  metaphysician,  bom  at  Grate- 
ber  boundary  forward  to  the  W.  shore  of  Pe-  loup,  near  Berserac,  department  of  Dordogne, 
aobeeot  bay,  continued  to  hold  possession  of  all  Nov.  29, 1766,  died  July  16, 1824.  He  entered 
the  eokmy  except  Sagadahoc  .and  Pemaquid.  the  body  guard  of  Louis  XYL,  and  was  at 
^hen  the  duke  came  to  the  throne  as  James  II.,  Yersailles  during  the  tumults  of  Oct  5  and  6, 
Andres  was  made  governor  of  New  England,  1789,  but  escape  from  the  dangers  of  the  revo- 
nd  Tinted  Maine,  where  he  was  guilty  of  great  lution  by  retiring  to  his  estate  near  Bergerac 
extortion.    The  Massachusetts  charter  had  al-  There  he  began  m  solitude  those  philosophical 
r^j  beoi  declared  forfeit    The  revolution  of  reflections  which  have  gdned  him  the  reputa- 
i^^  however,  restored  things  to  their  former  tion  of  one  of  the  most  original  and  profound 
ttate,  and  thenceforth  the  history  of  the  colony  of  French  psychologists.    In  1797  he  was  chosen 
«f  lltine  ia  merged  in  that  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  council  of  500,  from  which  he  was  ez- 
Fraia  the  doee  of  Indian  hostilities  Maine  be-  duded  on  suspicion  of  royalism ;  in  1809  he 
pa  to  make  steady  progress  in  civilization  and  became  a  member  of  the  legislative  body ;  and 
vctltk    The  war  of  the  revolution  affected  her  in  1813  he  was  one  of  the  commission  appoint- 
^t  Dt^  bat  daring  that  of  1812  she  was  again  ed  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  emperor,  which 
'qneed  to  the  borrors  of  frontier  struggles,  for  the  first  time  manifested  a  decided  opposi* 
IVe  Britisii  obtained  poBsesaion  of  a  part  of  the  tion  to  his  policy.    After  the  restoration  he 
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WM  retieoted  to  the  ehamber  of  deputies,  be«  M  writings  of  his  opponent  LtromlgQlM^.    It 
came  a  oooncillor  of  state  in  1816,  and  from  is  however  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  Ooosin 
1818  retained  his  seat  in  the  legislature,  in  which  styles  him  indispntabl/  the  most  original  af  all 
he  constantly  maintuBed  the  prerogatives  of  his  French  masters.    A  complete  edition  of  his 
the  crown.    In  a  memoir  entitled  Influence  de  works  was  edited  by  Ooosin  (4  toIs^  Paris, 
Vhahitvde  eur  la  /aeulte  de  penser^  which  ob-  1841). — See  Naville,  Maine  de  ^iran^  ea  vie  et 
tained  the  prize  of  the  institute  in  1803,  he  set  jMnseet  Of^aris,  1857). 
prepared  for  his  departure  from  the  reigning       MAINTENON,  Fbanqoisb  D^Aimoiit,  mar- 
philosophy  of  OondiUao  by  maintaining  a  dis-  ohioness,  second  wife  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
tinction  between  active  and  passive  mental  bom  at  Niort,  Nov.  27^  1685,  died  at  St  Oyr, 
habits,  according  to  which  the  mind  is  active  April  15,  1719.    Her  birthplace  was  a  prison, 
in  perception  and  passive  in  mere  sensation.  CbAtean-Trompette,  where  her  father.  Constant 
As  he  grounded  all  the  faculties  upon  the  d'Aubign^,  baron  of  Surimeau,  was  confined 
senses,  this  work  was  received  with  favor  by  for  having  killed  his  first  wife  and  her  lover, 
the  ideologists,  and  the  author  who  was  to  whom  he  had  taken  in  adultery.    The  mother 
lead  the  reaction  of  French  thought  against  the  of  Fran^oise  was  the  daughter  of  the  governor 
sensational  school  tiius  began  with  a  success  ob-  of  the  prison,  whom  D'Anbign6  had  persuaded 
tained  under  its  auspices.    In  his  second  me-  to  marry  him  secretly.    In  1689  he  was  dis- 
moir,  Sur  la  deeompesitien  de  la  peneee  Q805).  charged  from  prison,  and  with  his  wife  and 
he  abandoned  the  effort  to  give  a  physiological  children  emigrated  to  Martinique,  where  he  died 
origin  to  thought,  suggested  that  sensation  could  in  the  utmost  poverty.    His  widow  retnined  to 
not  furnish  the  active  and  motive  element  in  France,  whither  she  was  aoon  fbUowed  by  her 
man,  and  was  disposed  to  admit  a  principle  of  danshter,  who,  after  various  vicissttndas  and 
intelligence  distinct  from  the  organism.    This  much  suffering  from  poverty  and  ill  treatment 
work  was  rapidly  followed  by  others,  the  most  on  the  part  of  her  relatives^  found  herself  at  the 
important  of  which  was  the  Examen  de$  lefone  age  of  15  in  Paris,  an  inmate,  in  a  dependent 
deM.de  Zafvifti^t^(1817),  in  which  he  com-  and- almost  menial  position,  of  the  boose  of  her 
pletely  passes  from  sensational  to  spiritnal  phi-  godmother,  the  countess  de  Neuillant,  who  bad 
losophy,  and  develops  his  own  system,  which  converted  her  from  Calvinism  to  Cathdieisni. 
caused  Royer-CoUard  to  say  of  hun:  ^  He  is  The  comic  poet  Scarron,  who  was  paralytic  and 
the  master  of  us  all."    His  fundamental  doc-  a  cripple,  lived  in  the  same  street  with  the 
trine  relates  to  the  will,  which  he  regards  as  a  countess  de  Neuillant,  became  interested  in  tbe 
distinct  motive  force,  a  faculty  raised  above  the  young,  beautiful,  and  int^igent  girl,  whose  ad- 
others,  constituting  the  person  himselfl    He  ventures  had  been  related  to  him,  and  furnished 
conceives  of  personality  as  a  force,  not  as  a  sub-  money  to  enable  her  to  enter  a  convent,  which 
stance,  and  maintjuns  that  the  substitution  of  poverty  had  hitherto  prevented  her  from  doing, 
the  idea  of  the  latter  for  that  of  the  former  Fran^ise  called  to  thank  her  benefactor,  nal 
with  respect  to  man  and  the  universe  has  often  at  their  first  interview  he  proposed  to  her  to 
led  philosophy  into  pantheism,  since  force  is  become  his  wife.    After  a  weuc^s  deliberatioQ 
the  only  principle  of  life  and  individuality,  she  consented,  and  they  were  married  in  1651. 
This  in<&vidnal  force  appears  in  union  with  an  She  was  at  this  time  exceedingly  beantifal, 
ornnic  resistance,  f^om  which  it  is  inseparable :  graoefhl,  and  witty,  and  the  house  of  Soaortm 
and  any  system,  therefore,  which  tends  toward  soon  became  the  resort  of  the  most  brilliant  in- 
absolute  unity  contradicts  the  primitive  oondi-  telleots  of  Paris.    Scarron  died  Oct  14,  1660; 
tions  of  our  being.    The  processes  of  the  mind  leaving  his  young  widow  neariy  pennilesa,  his 
are  but  manifestations  of  will,  which  fhmishes  pension  ceasing  at  his  death.    Mme.  Searron 
the  universal  and  necessary  notions  of  causality,  remained  at  court  petitioning  fbr  the  reversioD 
unity,  and  liberty.    He  applies  his  doctrine  to  of  her  husband*s  pension  with  small  hope  of 
nature,  maintaining  that  every  eflScient  cause  success,  till  Mme.  oe  Montespan,  the  Idng^s  ini»- 
in  the  order  of  the  world  is  an  immaterial  force,  tress,  hearing  of  her  destitution,  interfered  id 
All  beings,  he  says,  are  forces,  and  all  forces  her  behalf,  procured  her  an  annual  allowmnce 
beings;  nothing  really  exists  except  as  a  force,  of  2,000  fhmcs,  and  somewhat  later  made  her 
as  a  veritable  living  substance.    Thus,  he  adds,  the  governess  of  the  children  she  had  had  by 
profound  and  consistent  thinkers  have  been  led  Louis,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  kin^r* 
to  spiritnalize  the  world,  as  Leibnitz  did ;  to  who  at  first  did  not  like  the  extreme  gravity 
admit  no  reality  but  that  of  simple  beings,  and  reserve  of  the  young  widow.    Her  talents 
whose  whole  essence  is  active  force.    This  re-  and  wisdom,  however,  soon  attracted  hla  att«n. 
suit  of  his  system  appears  especially  in  the  arti-  tion,  and  she  became  bis  confidant  and  advisor, 
de  on  Leibnits  which  he  furnished  to  the  Bio-  was  made  a  marchioness,  and  took  the  name  of 
fraphie  unicermlle,  in  which  psychology  passes  Maintenon  fh>m  an  estate,  and  after  having*  r^s^v 
mto  ontology,  and  the  doctrine  of  monads  lutely  refbsed  to  become  the  king's  mistress  b^ 
or  simple  active  principles  is  accepted  as  tho  came  his  wife  by  a  secret  marriage  in  1685  or 
law  of  the  universe.    The  style  of  Maine  do  1686,  at  which  time  he  was  48  and  she  50  ye«u« 
Biran  is  unsurpassed  in  obscurity  and  difficult  of  age.    From  this  time  till  his  death  Lonia  ^w^ 
involution  by  tnat  of  any  French  philosopher,  greatly  under  her  influence,  though  her  power 
and  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  grace-  over  hha  was  ezerotaed  with  extreme  pnid«iK^ 
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md  nodwtdop.    She  euMBj  ahonDed  the  ponl  Borereignties;  8,  to  the  ciyilizatlon  and 

ifipeinHioe  of  meddling  with  affiun  of  state^  happiness  of  the  nations ;  4,  to  the  schismatio 

though  IB  nali^  nothing  was  done  withont  her  churches.    It  is  considered  as  one  of  the  stand- 

faiowie^ge  and  consent    It  was  at  her  instiga-  ard  Catholic  works  in  favor  of  the  infidlibUit/ 

tioB  that  the  edict  of  Kantes  was  revoked  and  of  the  ho]j  see,  which  it  infers  from  the  neces* 

the  FtaCflstants  perseoiited.     After  the  death  sitj  of  an  infallible  authority  in  the  spiritual 

of  the  Idiig,  in  ITIS,  she  retired  to  the  convent  order.    Infallibility  in  the  spiritual  order  is  de- 

indMninary  of  St  Qyr,  which  she  had  herself  dared  as  oynonymons  with  sovereignty  in  the 

feioded,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  temporal  order.    From  the  same  standpoint  he 

•eti  of  ehari^  ttid  in  devotional  exercises,  attacked  the  Galileans  in  the  work  I>e  riglm 

which  lirom  earfieet  youth  ahe  had  been  aeons*  GaUieane  dan*  mm  rapport  aeec  U  mfu/urainpon-' 

iDOMd  scmpnloosly  to  observe. — See  Madame  ttfcypour  9erwr  de  iuits  d  PowDrage  intitule  : 

dtMamim9mpeiniepar€R&4nime  (Paris,  1820),  ^  Pope  (Lyons,  1822).  Among  his  other  works 

whidieoiitaina  her  letters,  and  JTulMfisi&iffiM.  are:  Lettre  d'un  gentilhcmme  Bu$ae  nir  Fin- 

ii  jKmImm,  by  the  duke  de  Noailles  (2  vols.  gui$Uion  EnagnoU  (Paris,  1822X  and  the  Skn- 

8tou  Paris,  1848).  rU9  de  St.  Fetenhcurg^  au  entretientsur  U  gau^ 

MAINZ.    See  IIkbtz.  foemtment  temporel  de  la  pnmdenee  (2  volsu. 

MAISIRE,  JosBPH,  count  de,  an  Italian  states-  Paris,  1821),  in  which  the  Justness  of  war  ana 

DUB  sad  author,  bom  in  Chamb^ry,  April  1,  capital  punishment  is  strongly  advocated.    In 

175S,  died  in  Tonn,  Feb.  25, 1821.    His  father  bis  posthumous  Ihnte  de  la  pkiUmphie  de  Baton 

was  presideBt  of  the  senate  of  Savoy.    After  (Paris,  1886)  he  depreciates  the  English  philoe- 

htfisg  studied  at  the  university  cf  Turin,  he  opher,  and  dteparages  critical  philosophy  m  gen* 

entered  the  magistracy  in  1775,  and  beouone  a  end.    A  very  lively  discussion  was  <»]led  forth 

nnher  of  the  senate  in  1787.    The  invasion  by  the  publication  of  another  posthumous  work, 

cf  Savoy  by  the  I>ench  in  1798  obli^dd  him  to  Memovretpolitiquee  et  eorreipondanee  diploma^ 

Ktm  to  Turin;  and  in  1798,  when  the  king  had  tique  de  Joe^h  de  Maietre^  a»ee  explieatiane  et 

to  fire  op  his  possessions  on  the  continent,  De  eommentairei  hietoriquea^   by   Albert    Blanc 

Maistre  follow^  him  to  the  island  of  Sardima^  (PiuiB,  1858),  many  passages  in  which  seemed 

where  he  waa  appointed  grand  chancellor.  This  not  fully  to  agree  with  his  other  writings.    But 

«fice  he  retaiaed  nntil  1803,  when  he  was  sent  like  his  previous  works,  it  showed  him  full  of 

Matbaandor  to  St.  Petersburg.    He  remained  expectation  of  an  entirely  new  political  and 

at  the  Pwrian  court  tor  14  yeara»  and  widded  social  order  of  things,  when  all  states  of  the 

te  MOM  time  a  considerable  influence  over  the  world  should  be  oLoaeiy  united,  with  the  pope 

tor  AkasBBden    On  lua  retnm  to  Tnrin  (1817)  as  president;  an  idea  which  has  since  been  de- 

^  was  appointed  minister  of  state  and  regent  veloped  by  a  school  of  Catholic  writers,  and 

flf  the  grand  chaneeiy.    He  commenced  his  was  even  made  use  o^  though  for  a  very  dif* 

^itnrf  career  with  an  £loge  du  roi  Victor  ferent  purpose,  by  Gioberti  in  his  work  Del 

iaadMi    In  a  speech  made  at  the  opening  of  primaio  d* Italia. — Xavixb,  count  de,  an  Italian 

tltt  senate  in  1784  he  remarked :  "'  (>ur  age  has  author,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Cham- 

^■tiBgBJshed  itself  by  a  destructive  spirit  which  b^.  Savoy,  in  1764^  died  in  St  Petersburg, 

^iipared  nothing,  neither  laws,  customs,  nor  June  12,  1852.    In  early  life  he  entered  the 

powiBil  institiitions;  it  hM  attacked  all,  shaken  mUitaiy  service  of  Sardinia,  but  upon  the  con- 

afl.  sad  the  devastation  will  extend  to  limits  quest  of  the  country  by  the  French  he  emi* 

*Uch  no  one  eaaas  yet  foresee.**  The  outbreak  grated  to  Russia,  supported  himself  for  SOTue 

fif  the  Fteadk  revolvtion  caused  these  worda  time  by  his  pencil,  and  entering  the  Busnaa 

to  appear  prophetic,  and  incr^Med  the  reputa-  military  service  participated  in  the  war  agunst 

tir4t  of  the  aathor  in  the  literary  and  religions  Perna,  in  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  migoiv 

vorii    He  wrote  several  works  against  the  general    He  subsequently  established  himself 

''"QlBtiQBary  party  in  France,  among  which  in  St  Petersbuig,  and  devoted  the  remainder 

lui  Cwnniwrntione  jur  la  Franee  (1794)  had  of  his  life  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.    In 

tU  ffrfstest  circulation.    Notwithstanding  the  1794,  being  then  known  as  a  chemist  and  as  a 

fnctcat  pft^bition,  3  editions  of  it  appeared  landscape  painter,  he  produced  an  ingeniona 

n  Paris  in  one  year.    In  1810  he  published  at  philosophical  trifle,  entitled  Voyage  autour  de 

^  Petenbnrg  an  Aaas  our  le  prineipe  genira-  «ia  dkaai^  which  had  great  p<^arity,  and  of 

^  4e$eonMtiimlieme  poUtiquee  et  dee  auiree  ta*  which  numerous  imitations  of  various  degrees  of 

^'Wi'si  ketmaimee^  the  object  of  which  was  to  merit  subsequentiy  appeared.  In  1811  appeared 

>hov  that  God  is  the  immediate  source  of  all  his  Leprewo  de  la  wUUe  d^Aoete  (translated  into 

ferity  vpoA  earth,  and  every  attack  upon  Enc^ish,  Philadelphia,  1825),  a  work  founded  on 

nrfiipoa  ia  a  prelnde  to  the  destruction  of  social  fiwt,  and  not  less  creditable  to  the  author's  lit- 

nd  yoGtaeal  order.    A  translation  of  a  work  erary  capacity  than  to  hu  humanity.  It  was  ^- 

^  Piatarch,  Smr  lee  delaie  de  la  futtice  divine  lowed  by  the  JPrieonnier  du  Caueaee^  and  Prae- 

^•^Im  prnmiteam dm conpablee^  with  notes,  ap-  ooioie^  on  la  ieune  Siberienne  (translated  into 


ye«Kd  at  Lyons  in  1816.    His  most  celebrated  English,  Philadelphia,  1826),  both  containing 

vat  is  that  Dupape  (Lyona,  1819).    It  treats  vivid  and  truthful  pictures  of  scenery  and  man- 

^the  pope  from  mur  points  of  view,  viz. :  1,  in  nerain  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  of 

^  fnhtmn  to  tiie  Oatboiic  chnwh;  2^  to  tern*  the  Buasian  empire.    A  complete  edition  of  hia 
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works  was  published  in  Fkris  In  1885,  in  8  the  field  vegetable  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  es« 

vols.  Idmo.  tensivelj  raised  bj  tliem  for  food.    This  re- 

MAITLAND,  BibRiobabd,  a  Boottisb  lawyer  markable  indioation  to  aooommodate  itself  to 

and  poet,  bom  in  1496,  died  Itoch  20, 1686.  ciroamstanoes  of  dimate,  bj  prodncing  distinct 

He  held  for  a  time  the  oflSoe  of  lord  privy  seal,  varieties,  renders  the  maize  a  most  valnable 

and  was  Uie  author  of  a  ^  History  and  Ohronide  agrionltnral  plant.    Some  of  the  larger  varieties 

of  the  House  of  Beaton,*'  and  of  several  poems,  assume  the  habit  and  port  of  the  tallest  growing 

the  most  important  of  which  is  that  on  *^The  annuals;  while,  on  the  other  extreme,  there  are 

Creation  and  ParadyoeLosf    A  complete  edi-  sorts  of  the  dwarfest  proportions,  scarody  ex- 

tion  of  his  poems  was  first  published  by  the  Mait-  ceeding  the  sice  of  some  of  the  common  grasses, 

land  club  in  1880.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  collect-  A  few  years  ago  the  so  called  tree  com  was 

or  of  ancient  Scottish  poetry.    His  collections  brought  from  Ghina,  of  eztraordinaiy  height 

are  yet  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  Pepysian  in  growth ;  and  the  well  known  Canada  com, 

library,  Cambridge,  and  fill  2  large  volumes.  which  matures  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  and  which 

n  A I  CTl^  or  Indian  Corn,  a  valuable  grain,  a  is  about  2  feet  in  height,  may  be  dted  for  the  op- 
native,  according  to  De  CandoUe  and  the  most  podte  illustration.  The  early  ICandan  com  (Z. 
eminent  botanists,  of  South  America.  It  be*  m.,  var.  praeoz,  Nuttall)  has  a  very  low  stem, 
longs  to  Uie  natural  order  graminea,  and  is  a  and  is  sucoessftilly  cultivated  b^  the  aborigines 
moncsdous  grass.  Linnaras  adopted  the  word  on  the  Missouri  to  its  sources,  ripening  in  a  di- 
es the  specific  name  of  his  genus  tea  (Gr.  foai,  mate  where  no  other  variety  could  exist  An 
to  live ;  t.  «.,  affording  sustenance  to  animals),  early  ripening  variety  is  known  as  the  qnaran* 
and  its  sdentafio  nomendatnre  is  tea  tnayt.  tain  or  40  days  maize,  originating  in  Hungary 
Bonafons,  however,  after  some  previous  writers,  and  introduced  into  England  firom  France.  The 
in  his  HutoWe  nalureUe^  agrieoU  et  Seonomique  geographical  area  whidi  is  favorable  to  maiae 
du  mait  (Paris  and  Turin,  1888),  aUributes  to  is  in  America  from  lat.  iO''  S.  to  M""  N. ;  and  in 
it  an  eastern  origin,  in  accordance  with  an  old  the  eastern  hemisphere  it  extends  from  the 
idea  entertained  respeotUig  many  other  tropical  Axores  to  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  bein^ 
American  vegetables.  There  can  be  little  doubt  raised  to  a  certain  extent  even  in  Asia  IdiDr, 
that  this  is  entirdy  erroneous ;  and  neither  any  Egypt,  Hindostan,  and  China ;  so  that,  with  the 
antique  works  of  sculpture,  nor  anv  mention  in  exception  of  rice,  it  is  perhm  the  most  widely 
andent  writers,  have  been  found,  where  it  is  rep-  cultivated  grain  in  the  worm.  In  the  waraiest 
resented  as  a  cereal  gnun.  Climate  and  long  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  8  crops  can  be  seeored 
cultivation  seem  to  have  had  such  effects  that  in  a  season ;  and  in  the  odder  portions  of  its 
the  most  marked  variations  have  arisen,  which  range,  2  or  8  months  are  allowed  for  the  mato* 
have  been  oonsidered  distinct  species.  Stendel  ration  of  its  seed.  The  variety  known  as  Canada 
mentions  as  many  as  7,  thou^  he  is  willing  to  com  is  of  this  character,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
dlow  that  they  may  be  varieties  of  one  common  important  to  the  farmer ;  75  budids  of  it  to 
speciesw  A  singular  form,  in  which  each  seed  the  aore  have  been  raised  upon  the  exposed 
or  kemd  is  wrapped  in  a  chafl^  husk,  is  con-  promontory  of  Nshant,  Mass.  The  kinos  of 
ddered  bv  A.  de  bt.  Hilaire  as  the  primitive  ndd  com  most  vdued  in  New  England  are  the 
type ;  and  this  sort  is  sdd  to  grow  qwntaneous-  large  ydlow,  of  which  a  superior  variety  is  the 
ly  in  the  moist  forests  of  Paraguay.  It  appears  King  Philip,  and  the  red,  which  is  only  a  edored 
to  have  been  known  to  Bonafoos,  and  may  l>e  variety  of  the  former.  The  sweet  com  is  prin* 
his  Z  tryptoeperma^  made  specifically  distinct  dpally  grown  for  the  table,  and  its  green  stalks 
fH>m  Z.  maye;  but  there  is  an  impression  that  are  used  for  feeding  cattle.  The  Tosearorn^ 
after  2  or  8  years'  cultivation  the  chaffy  glumes  abounding  in  starch  grains,  and  some  other  early 
disappear  and  the  kernels  become  bare  as  in  white-kemelled  sorts,  are  l&ewise  planted  to 
ordinaiy  maize.  If  this  condition  is  effected  by  supply  the  table  with  boiled  ears ;  but  the  moe* 
a  gradual  change  of  climate,  thus  seemingly  fit-  delicious  are  the  wrinkled  kemcdled  sweet  coma, 
ting  the  plant  for  a  more  humid  atmosphere,  it  Some  very  excellent  hybrid  forms  have  beeti 
cannot  be  considered  the  typicd  form.  Kernels  produced  by  using  the  southern  fiuioaceooa  v». 
of  maize  taken  flrom  the  mounds  in  Pem  are  in  rieties  as  the  parent  stock  for  impregnation  with 
form  like  those  of  the  variety  called  gonrd-seed  the  pollen  of  the  sweet  com.  The  white  goord- 
com,  thns  seeming  to  Indicate  that  the  south*  seed  com  is  recommended  for  hominy  and  cakeet^ 
em  variety,  with  thin,  dongated,  and  fiattened  and  the  golden  yellow  gourd-seed  as  hetX  adapt- 
seeds,  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  orifftud  cd  to  southem  and  westem  cultivation. — There 
character  than  do  the  northern  field  sorts,  which  are  the  greatest  differences  in  the  proportions 
are  blunter  and  shorter.  It  is  likewise  ddmed  of  farinaceous  and  other  matters  in  the  oiffereot 
that  Columbus  found  the  maize  in  cultivation  varieties.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  amylaceona 
when  he  first  landed  at  Cuba;  and  the  eariy  kinds  were  intended  for  more  southem  latitndei^ 
visitors  fW>m  Europe  witnessed  its  cultivation  and  the  sorts  abounding  in  oil  better  suited  to 
In  other  parts  of  America.  In  1608  the  colo-  norihem  aspects.  The  most  starch  is  found  in 
niste  at  James  river  successfully  raised  large  the  TuscArora.  The  rice  or  pop  com  aboonds 
crops  of  maize,  Imitating  with  little  variations  In  oil.  This  oily  principle  is  easily  seen  in  the 
the  culture  practised  there  by  the  aborigines.  In  form  of  fixed  oil  dots  lodged  in  the  cellular  tia- 
1821  the  piigiims  at  Plymouth  found  this  grain  sne  of  the  seed,  by  taking  a  thim  longltadlBal 
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MCttefliidMbiiiittiiiff  it  to  a  hi|^  raagniiyiiig  power  and  digiutjr  of  the  people  (Mtf/flrfot  |MPpi»- 
poTcr ;  bj  toBdung  the  slide  on  which  theaeo-  U  Bomani^  as  well  as  of  its  highest  chosen  rep- 
tK«  lies  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  the  starch  resentatives  or  rolera,  as  dictaton,  oonsnls,  and 
vili  be  eolored  Ticket,  while  the  ofl j  parts  will  the  senate.    On  the  overthrow  of  the  repnbUc, 
namtin  meolored.    It  is  this  doser  and  albn-  the  emperon  assnmed  the  same  title  (m^e8ta$ 
buboqbkmIt  stmctore  in  some  kinds  of  maize  Afigu$ti)y  and  after  them  it  was  adopted  by  the 
vhidi  rcDden  the  kemd  so  compact  and  hard,  emperors  of  the  West    Of  kings,  Loois  XI,  oi 
and  which  on  banting  with  heat  causes  the  France  and  Henry  YIIL  of  En^and  assnmed  it 
popping  or  inyeraon  of  the  contents  of  the  first,    k  is  now  generally  bestowed  on  all  em- 
rnin,  which  cannot  be  effected  in  the  fiuina-  perors  and  kings  of  Europe,  except  tiie  sultan, 
ctoas  kinds.    These  harder  seeded  varieties  are  who  Is  styled  hi^mess,  as  well  as  on  the  em* 
suiMtiBies  called  flint  com,  and  are  unfit  for  peror  of  Brazfl.    The  official  title  of  Uie  em- 
dry  feed;  but  the  sweetest  and  longest  keeping  peror  of  Austria  is  imperial  royal  nu^esty.    He 
mitl  m  procured  from  them.    Abundance  of  has  also,  as  king  of  Hungary,  the  title  ii  apoa- 
iilminatuig  oQ  is  also  extracted  from  such  tolic  nujesty,  which  was  bestowed  on  8t.  Bte- 
oora.    Tbe  amount  of  nutritiye  matter  afforded  phen,  the  first  Hungarian  king,  by  Pope  8yl- 
by  sHiaa  is  said  to  be  inferior  only  to  wheat  Tester  IL  (1000).    At  a  later  period  the  titlee 
sad  rica.    The  prepcnderant  amcMmt  of  the  of  Gatholio  mi^esty,  most  Christian  mq}e8ty, 
phoaphatea  in  some  particular  varieties  renders  and  most  ftithful  majesty  were  bestowed  by  tiie 
thtfm  vahable  for  fattening  cattle,  swine,  and  see  of  Home  on  the  kings  of  Spain  and  France 
pi«ltrT,  though  pvhaps  too  exciting  for  human  respectively.     Sebastian  HI.  of  Portugal  first 
K^id.  '  The  flmt  com,  on  the  contrary,  is  better  received  it  from  Philip  H.  of  I^Min.   Violations 
fohad  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  does  not  ex«  of  the  mijesty  of  the  people,  as  for  instance 
hsBst  the  soil  nearly  as  much.    All  the  sorts  treason,  were  termed  by  the  Rmnans  mmtna 
4f  ladaan  eom  require  however  light,  rich,  stim*  Jtmm  maje$UUu^  a  term  also  used  of  violationa 
dsdng  soils;  and  hoi  weather  and  fivquoit  of  monwchical  dignity. 
cikowera  are  fovoraUe  to  its  growth.   Droui^ts,  MAJOR,  in  munc,  a  term  applied  to  imper- 
«des  too  kmg  continued,  affect  it  less  than  feet  coocoids,  but  chiefly  to  the  interval  of  the 
idaiit  be  ezpeofced;  and  it  has  been  often  no-  third.    It  also  denotes  thatone  <tf  the 2 modem 
tieed  that  showers  folhng  after  weather  so  hot  modes  in  which  the  third  is  4  semitones  above 
sad  dry  as  to  earl  the  leaves,  will  restore  them  the  tonic  or  key  note. — ^In  military  seienoe,  the 
ts  Todare  and  vigor. — ^The  contour  of  a  foil-  nuyor  is  a  field  officer  ranking  next  below  alieu* 
frcfww  naiae  plsnt  is  beantifol,  and  partakes  of  tenant-cidonel  andaboveac^itain.   He hasgen- 
xLe  style  of  ^vpical  vegetation.    In  well  tilled  erally  the  command  of  a  battalion,  the  exweises 
kuds,  the  foliage  is  lar^  the  leaves  are  numer-  of  which  he  superintends,  and  in  action  or  on 
oosand  dark  green,  the  intemodes  of  the  stems  parade  carries  into  effect  Uie  ordms  of  his  s»- 
I  aod  bright,  and  the  joints  defined  and  prom-  perior  officer.    In  the  U.  8.  service  eachregi- 
L    KuBBeroua  aerial  roota  tinted  with  vari-  ment  of  artiDery,  cavalry,  and  infontry  has  % 
colon  project  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  migors;  those  of  engineers  and  tc^>ographical 
I,  which,  if  undisturbed,  find  thw  way  into  eonneers  have  8  each.    In  the  military  servicea 
t^  smfoee  soil,  and  serve  ss  supports  or  cablea  of  European  countriesthe  number  of  minors  in  a 
tK^astain  the  growing  stslks.    Hence  the  latest  regiment  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  battaliona. 
Bode  of  raMng  Indian  com  is  to  avoid  hilling  or  The  term  does  not  occur  however  in  the  artil- 
drawisig  the  earth  into  conical  heqis  about  the  kry  or  engineers  in  the  British  army,  and  in 
ftefltt;  en  the  other  hand,  care  is  taken  merely  the  IVench  sorice  it  has  been  supeneded  by 
to  kat^  the  soQwdl  hoed,  loose,  and  free  from,  that  of  ehrf  de  hatailitm.    This  class  of  field 
weeda.    The  ^i^osition  to  avail  itself  of  food  officers  does  not  appear  to  have  exirted  before 
19  MCB  in  aeareely  any  other  field  crop  to  so  the  17th  century.    Abrigade  migoris  an oflBcer 
Rsnarkable  a  degreeas  in  the  Indian  com;  and  who  performs  for  a  brigade,  or  in  garrison,  the 
iuehly  tfmniating  manurea  render  i^»parent  duties  ordinarily  disdttrged  by  a  mijor  in  a 
iLeir  acrviee  thronj^oiit  the  season.    Certain  regiment  or  battalion.    A  migor-general  ranks 
kiadsofaeaweeds^sskeip,  have  also  been  found  next  below  a  lieutonant-geDeral,  and   is  the 
KTvieeabfe;  bat  they  should  be  mead  evenly  highest  grade  in  the  Unit^  States  army,  that 
over  the  ground  and  then  ploumed  in. — See  oflieutenant-general,  whidi  has  beeii  conferred 
an  **  Esaaj  on  the  History  and  Lnportance  of  in  two  instances  only,  being  of  an  exceptional 
V  if  ism  Cent  as  an  Agricultural  Product,'*  by  0.  character.    In  the  Briti^  service  the  mi||or^ 
L  FtiB(t»  in  the  ^TranaactioDS  of  the  Essex  general  is  the  lowest  general  officer.    In  other 
AcriciritDrBl  Society'*  for  1846b    Valuable  sta-  caaes,  the  term  m^or,  when  applied  aa  an  ei»- 
tL^kai  tables  of  the  com  crop  in  the  United  thet  to  the  several  denominaticMis  of  men  in  an 


be  found  in  the  patent  office  reporta    army,  agnifiea  the  superior  of  the  department; 
f-  r  185$  (*^Agriraltnre,**  p.  101);  and  maay    as^  sergeant  mijor,  the  chief  non-conmiisaioned 


itema  of  much  interest  are  embodied  officer  in  a  regiment,  who  assists  the  adyutant ; 

in  the  ^Transactiona  of  the  Dlinoia  drum  m^jor,  the  diief  of  the  drum  corps,  dee. 
iXM^  AgricultMal  Society'*  for  1866-7.  MAJORCA  (Sp.  liaOoreal  the  kfgest  of  the 

MAJKTY,  a  title  of  the  highest  honor,  first  Balearic  islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  belong- 

~  hj  the  Boonna  to  dwwgnate  the  at^tema  ing  to  Bpain,  aituated  about  190  m.  S.  from 
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Bcroeloiiaybetweenlat.89*90'Aiid89^67'  K^  rao^ptMlet  of  tlie  soil  WMlMd  in  the  oovM  of 

and  long.  2""  20'  and  S"*  80'  £. ;  length  fmn  £.  ages  by  the  heavy  ratna  of  this  region  from  the 

to  W.  nearly  60  m. ;  breadth  in  some  parts  40  anrronnding  eniinenoes.    The  hills  hare  le?eL 

m. ;  area,  1,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857  about  or  rather  pieifectly  horizontal  sommits  of  naked 

900,000.     The  northern  half  of  the  island  is  rock,  whioh  is  here  a  peculiar  charaoteristio  of 

covered  by  moantains,  the  highest  of  which  is  -  the  face  of  the  country.    Many  of  them  have 

6,114  feet  above  the  sea.    The  sonthem  half  is  steep  aides^  which  are  not  onfrequently  formed 

comparatively  level.    The  rooks  are  generally  into  terraces  and  onltivated.    All  the  coontry 

of  secondary  or  tertiary  formation.    There  are  that  borders  on  the  Ghanta  is  covered  with  for- 

only  two  rivers,  both  of  them  small,  and  Uiere  eats  and  dense  j angle,  belts  and  detached  por- 

is  a  general  want  of  water.    The  climate  is  tions  of  which  m  pUces  stretch  to  within  a  few 

temperate,  the  thermometer  in  summer  ranging  miles  ofi  the  sea.    Malabar  is  watered  by  innu* 

only  from  84°  to  88°,  while  that  of  winter  seU  merable  streams,  but  all  of  them  have  neces- 

dom  &Us  below  48°.   The  island  prodoces  mar-  sarily  very  short  courses.    The  chief  river  ia 

bles  of  great  beauty  and  variety,  and  also  slate  the  Beypoor,  which  has  9  feet  water  on  the 

and  plaster.    Lavender,  rosemary,  thyme,  mar-  bar,  and  is  with  its  tributaries  navigable  for 

Joram,  marsh  mallow,  jonquil,  and  wild  celery  boats  of  considerable  size  for  about  80  m.  in- 

are  the  commonest  vegetable  productions.  Mules  land;  next  to  this  is  the  Ponany  river,  which 

abound,  and  are  the  only  beasts  of  burden  and  has  a  longer  course,  but  much  leas  depth  of 

of  draught    The  sheep  are  large,  and  produce  water.    Several  inlets  of  the  sea  run  idong  a 

great  quantities  of  fine  wool.     Qtane  of  the  short  distance  from  the  shore  parallel  to  the 

smaller  kind,  such  as  hares,  rabbits,  quails,  and  coast,  receive  the  mountain  streams,  and  com* 

partridges,  is  very  plentiful.   There  are  scarcely  municate  with  the  ocean  by  shallow  channela^ 

any  venomous  animals.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  and  are  navigable  for  small  boats  for  nearly  the 

fertile,  and  though  the  agricultural  skill  of  the  whole  length  of  the  province.    It  is  on  the  banka 

islanders  is  Imperfect,  the  annual  product  is  es-  of  the  rivers  and  of  tliese  inlets,  in  the  valleya^ 

Uroated  at  $3,000,000.    The  olive  crop  yields  and  along  the  coast,  that  the  inhabitants  reside, 

yeariy  650,000  gallons  of  oiL   The  people  mann*  The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  healthful,  though 

faotnre  a  considerable  quantity  of  woollen  stnflb,  in  the  interior  jungle  fever  is  prevalent  at  oer- 

not  onlv  for  their  own  nse,  but  for  export  to  tain  seasons  of  the  year.    The  hot  season  is 

Spain,  Malta,  Sardinia,  and  America.     Thev  fVom  February  to  May,  tlie  wet  from  May  to 

derive  a  large  profit  from  inlaid  work,  which  October,  and  the  cool  during  the  remainder  of 

they  make  with  much  skill.    Their  wines  are  the  year.    The  thermometer  seldom  rises  above 

exoellent,  and  are  largely  exported.    The  isUnd  00°  in  the  shade,  and  rarely  falls  below  70"^. 

contains  two  cities,  raima  and  Alcerdia,  and  During  the  wet  season  very  heavy  rain  iaUe 

many  villages.    Palma  is  the  capital  and  the  along  the  coast,  increasmg  towaid  the  interior; 

seat  of  a  bishop.     The  natives  resemble  the  and  at  Wallaghant  on  the  face  of  the  Neilgber- 

laniards,  and  oarticulorly  the  Oatalana,  in  their  riea,  about  2,600  feet  above  the  sea  level,  821 

appearance  and  manners.     The  upper  classes  inches  were  registered  in  one  year. — The  prin* 

speak  Gastilian,  but  the  lower  orders  use  a  dia*^  dpal  vegetable  productions  are  pepper,  ooco«- 

leet  which  is  a  mixture  of  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,'  nuta,  ginger,  coffee,  hemp,  caroamoms,  betel 

Qatalottian,  Languedocean,  and  Vandal  words,  nnts,  turmeric,  arrow  root,  aapan  wood,  aandel 

The  people  make  exoellent  soldiers  and  sailors,  wood,  timber  of  different  sorts,  and  various 

and  are  remarkably  honest  and    hospitable,  gums  and  resins.     Teak  and  120  other  kinds 

(See  Balxabio  Islastds.)  of  valusble  timber  have  been  enumerated  in  a 

MAKI.    See  Limub.  report  upon  the  forests  of  Mahibar.     Cards* 

MALABAR,  a  province  of  British  India,  in  rooms  are  produced  from  Uie  forest  land  on  tlie 

the  presidency  of  Madras,  on  the  W.  coast  of  face  of  the  mountains  which  bonod  the  proT- 

mndostan,  between  kt  12°  2'  and  10°  88'  N. ;  ince,  at  the  h«ght  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet 

area,  6,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854, 1,514,209.    It  above  the  sea.    Prom  certain  indications  those 

is  bounded  K.  by  the  province  of  Oanara,  S.  by  who  follow  the  business  know  where  to  fell 

the  semi-independent  territory  of  the  ndah  of  the  timber,  which  they  afterward  bum,  end. 

Ooohin,  W.  by  the  Indian  ocean,  and  £.  by  the  the  following  year  a  crop  of  cardamoms  springe 

chain  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  varying  from  4,000  up  spontaneously.    Pepper  is  chiefly  cultiveteA 

to  7,000  feet  in  height,  between  which  and  the  in  the  northern  part  of  Malabar,  in  the  netgb^ 

sea  the  country  lies,  extending  about  150  m.  borhoodof  Telicherry.    The  trailing  ]dant  fronts 

along  the  coast,  with  an  average  breadth  of  40  m.  which  it  is  prodooed  requires  but  slight 

With  trifling  exceptions,  a  low  sandy  stripy  from  the  cultivator  having  little  more  to  do 

1  to  8  m.  broad,  runs  along  the  shore,  and  is  collect  the  nroduce.    It  is  only  of  late  yi 

covered  with  a  continuous  and  luxuriant  grove  that  coffee  nas  been  grown  to  any  convidsr^ 

of  eoooanut  trees,  to  the  cultivation  and  care  of  able  extent  in  this  district,  and  the  cultivslioe^ 

which  the  natives  give  the  greateat  attention,  is  entirely  the  result  of  the  enterprise  of  Bri^^ 

Behind  this  tract,  hills  of  inconsiderable  heisht  ish  planters.    The  estates  are  situated  oe  tK^ 

come  down  from  the  mountain  chain  which  slopes  of  the  mountuns,  some  2,000  feet  abow«» 

forms  the  £.  boundary.    Between  those  hills  the  sea,  where  the  land  is  of  little  value  to  tl^^ 

there  are  vaUeyi  of  extreme  tetiliqr,  being  the  natives,  and  where  the  malaria  which  oanseajncft^ 
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^ftftffw  lower  down  does  not  asoend.    Gromid  some  featnres  and  olire^oolored  oomnledon. 
iieeflOj  aoqoiredf  either  from  the  government  or  The  native  MnaBolmans,  denominated  MapOaa, 
native  land  owners;  the  capital  embalmed  ia  foim  about  one  fonrth  of  the  popniaticHL    Thejr 
■nail,  and  as  the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  is  only  are  descended  from  Hindoo  mothers  bj  Arab 
from  6  to  10  cents  a  day,  the  profits  derived  by  faUiers,  who  settled  in  Malabar  abont  the  7tb 
tkeproprietorsofooffeeestatesare  proportionally  or  8th  centnry,  and  are  exceedingly  fanatical 
kiipB.    Rice  is  grown  thronghoni  the  province^  and  treacheroas.    There  are  some  Syrian  Chria- 
bnt  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  intenial  con-  tiana  toward  the  8.  boundary  of  the  nrov- 
sompfeion.    The  ouItiTBtion  of  ginger,  since  it  ince,   who   consider  themselves   descenoants 
has  been  exported  to  Europe,  has  been  carried  of  converts  made  by  the  apostle  St.  Thomas 
on  with  great  vigor.    Rich  iron  ore  is  found  in  in  the   Ist  century  (see  Chbibtiaivs  qv  St. 
nsny  places,  and  gold  in  small  quantities ;  there  Thomas)  ;  and  also  a  few  thousand  coirverts  to 
ii  no  limestone  in  Malabar.    Large  herds  of  ele-  Ohristionity  and  descendants  of  the  Portuguese, 
d^ants  and  bison  frequent  the  interior  forests,  who  reside  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
There  are  some  tigers  and  numerous  species  of  ancient  settlements. — ^The  Hindoo  population 
the  leopard,  deer  of  various  kinds,  elk,  bears,  of  Malabar  are  not  prone  to  congregate  in  towna 
hogSi  porcupines,  squirrels,  apes,  and  mcmkeys.  and  villages,  but  for  the  most  part  live  in  sep* 
In  the  most  secluded  recesses  of  the  mountains  arate  houses,  neatly  built  and  kept  scrupulously 
there  is  aaid  to  be  a  creature  of  the  ox  kind,  dean,  throughout  the  country.    The  towns  owe 
called  the  jroyal,  10  feet  high  and  large  in  pro*  their  origin  entirely  to  foreign  settlers,  and  tjhe 
portion,  with  beautiful  horns  and  a  hide  of  a  chief  are  Oalicut,  Palghaut,  Tellicherry,  Canar 
iUver  gray  color.    There  are  small  bullocks,  nore,  and  Ponany.    At  Beypoor,  7  m.  B.  of 
which,  together  with  bnffidoes,  are  used  in  till-  Oalicut,  where  the  river  of  the  same  name  falls 
iag  tlie  ground;  there  are'but  few  horses,  and  into  the  sea,  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  now 
traSle  is  either  carried  on  by  water  or  upon  in  course  of  construction,  connecting  Madras 
aien'a  ahoolders,  as  in  China. — The  population  with  the  coast  of  Malabar.    There  are  also  ex- 
ef  Malabar  is  made  up  of  Hindoos,  Mohammed-  tensive  iron  works  erected  here  by  an  English 
aB\  and  Christians.    As  in  the  other  parta  of  Joint  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  £400,000 ; 
hdSa,  the  highest  class  of  Hindoos  are  the  Brah*  but  though  they  have  been  in  operation  for  14 
■ins,  who  are  here  called  Namburis,  and  who  y^^n,  their  nroduction  has  been  exceedingly 
to  limit  the  numbers  of  their  race  provent  the  limited,  and  tneir  evratnal  success  is  very  cues- 
sons  fitHn  marrying.    There  is  another  tionable.    Many  ahii>s  have  been  bnUt  at  Hey- 
of  Brahmins  called  Puttar,  who  are  much  poor,  for  the  construction  of  which  the  forests 
numerous  than  the  Kamburis.    The  next  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  supply  tea^ 
B  rank  are  the  Nairs,  who  are  of  11  castes,  of  timber  of  a  darker  color  and  better  description 
vviooa  ranb  and  professions,  but  all  pretend  to  than  is  found  elsewhere,  and  of  very  large  size» 
W  bom  soldiers.    Their  habits  and  manners  are  There  is  also  a  manufustory  at  this  place  where 
■srked  by  some  strange  peouliaritiea,  among  both  hemp  and  cotton  canvas  is  made,  but  the 
whidi  msy  be  mentioned  the  want  of  that  quality  is  not  very  good.    It  was  at  Beypoor, 
panrioos  disposition  natural  to  other  Hindoos,  and  not  at  Calicut  as  generally  supposed,  Uiat 
nd  tlMir  ntter  ^snae  of  marriage.    A  girl  on  the  first  European  navigator  touched.    The  ex- 
*—^w«g  tbe  age  of  puberty  forms  any  conneo-  ports  of  Malabar  amount  in  value  to  about  $8,* 
tin  she  thinks  fit;  and  the  children,  who  have  000,000  per  annum,  and  have  been  largely  in- 
ao  elaim  npon  thdr  natural  fiither,  become  the  <a«ased  of  late  years.    They  consist  chiefly  of 
hrirs  of  her  Inmthem.    The  Tiars,  or  Theans.  cocoanuts  and  cocoanut  oil,  coir  rope,  pepper, 
are  considered  next  in  rank  to  the  Kairs,  and  gin^r,  cardamoms^  camphor,  coffee,  kino,  and 
are  engaged  in  various  ooonpatione^  but  princi-  vanous  gums  and  redns.    The  imports  do  not 
paDy  in  coUtvating  the  ground.    The  Poliars,  or  amount  to  more  than  one  third  of  the  value  of 
OhcnttBra,  are  a  numerous  dass,  who,  before  the  tbe  exports. — It  is  supposed  that  Mfdabar  was 
British  interfered  in  their  behalf  were  held  in  conquered  in  very  early  times  by  a  king  from 
risvefy,  and  bought  and  sold  separately  or  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains,  and  that  the 
wish  the  land.    The  Nladis  are  the  lowest  Nairs  came  at  the  same  time  as  a  military  body. 
flfieeiiDena  of  all,  and  are  outcasts  considered  so  They  took  every  opportunity  to  aggrandize 
mpan  tiiat  even  a  Chermar  would  be  defiled  themselves,  and  continued  to  rule  the  country 
ly  their  toDch.    They  wander  about  in  compar  till  Hyder  Ali  invaded  it  in  1760.    Kolandjtax 
■tea  of  10  or  IS,  keephig  at  a  little  distance  from  was  levied  in  Malabar  till  this  event.    Hyder 
the  roada,  and  npon  sMing  a  traveller  set  up  a  subdued  the  country,  and  expelled  all  the  r^aha 
cry  far  aasistance.    They  refnse  all  labor,  sub-  except  such  as  conciliated  nim  by  immedjate 
Ml  opon  roota  and  any  food  however  loath-  submission.    In  1788  his  son  Tippoo  proposed 
' —  mad  Hve  in  wretohed  huts  built  in  seclud-  to  the  Hindoos  to  embrace  the  Mohammedan 
The  Cberraara  and  IHadis  are  sup-  fiedth,  and  followed  up  his  proportion  by  levy- 
Co  be  the  desoendanta  of  the  aboriginal  ing  large  contributions  on  his  infidel  subjects^ 
of  the  country,  and  are  mnehsnudler  and  forcibly  circumcising  many  of  the  Brah- 
and  darker  in  complexion  than  the  mins,  Kairs,  and  others.    On  the  breaking  out 
KairB,  or  Tiars,  who  are  all  of  good  of  the  war  between  Tippoo  and  the  Britidi  in 
and  weQ  finmcd,  with  remarkahly  hand**  1790,  the  refractory  Nairs^  many  of  whom  had 
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fled  to  the  forests  to  escape  his  bigoted  persecn*  tertropieal  onltare ;  but  lltlto  has  been  done  to 

tion,  joined  the  latter  and  sucoeeded  in  driving  develop  its  resoaroes,  and  it  has  never  ftnnuh* 

him  from  the  coontrj.    With  some  slight  dif  ed  enongh  grain  for  tiie  support  of  its  inhabit- 

tarbances,  Malabar  has  since  remained  ai  portion  ants.    It  enjoys  the  equable  temperature  and 

of  British  India.    During  this  period  ^e  popu«  salubrious  climate  of  the  Malay  aKhipelaco,  to 

lation  has  doubled,  and  the  country  is  steadily  which  it  geologically  and  ethnologically  beunigB. 

advancing.  The  greatest  recorded  range  of  the  thermometer 

MALABAR  COAST,  an  indefinite  term  ap-  is  from  68''  to  86"".— According  to  official  state- 
plied  to  the  whole  W.  side  of  the  Indian  penin*  ments,  the  increase  of  the  native  population  is 
sula.  In  a  somewhat  more  restricted  sense  it  greatly  checked  by  the  ravages  of  tigers.  Other 
means  the  coasts  of  Concan,  Canare,  Malabar  ferocious  animals,  as  the  leopard  and  black  pan* 
proper,  Cochin,  and  Travsncore.  ther,  abound.    There  are  9  species  of  the  mon* 

MALACCA,  a  British  territory  and  settle-  key  tribe.    Among  the  other  animals  are  the 
ment,  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Malav  elephant^  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  wild  ox,  tapir, 
peninsula,  between  lat  2^  and  2^  29'  N.,  extend-  several  species  of  deer,  the  antelope,  and  musk 
ing  about  48  m.  along  the  coast,  and  varying  in  deer.   The  chief  crops  are  rice,  black  pepper,  the 
braadth  inland  from  10  to  28  m. ;  area,  1,000  cocoa  palm,  and  coffee.    Nutmeg  plants  have 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  67,142,  composed  of  the  been  brought  from  the  Moluccas,  and  cultivi^ed 
foUowing  races:   2,112  Europeans  and  half  with  success.   Cinnamon,  of  superior  quality 
breeds,  49,800  Malays,  8,640  Chinese,  1,860  For-  to  that  of  Ceylon,  is  cultivated  for  exportation, 
tnguese,  8,750  Hindoos,  860  Arabs,  and  1,280  The  chief  export  is  tin,  which  is  found  in  the 
military  and  convicts.     The  territoiy  lies  in  an  alluvial  plains  in  great  abundance ;  it  is  some- 
irregular  triangle,  the  S.  boundary  or  base  of  what  inferior  in  quality  to  the  tin  of  Banca  and 
which  is  formed  by  the  Cassang  river,  which  other  islands  S.  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  known 
rises  near  a  remarkable  conical  hill  named  in  commerce  as  ^^  straits  tin.**  The  yield  of  the 
Mount  Ophir.    In  the  interior  the  country  is  tin  mines  of  the  territory  in  1856  was  s^at 
arranged  in  a  series  of  undulating  hills  and  val-  1,200  tons ;  but  since  then,  up  to  1869,  there  bae 
levs,  generally  lying  parallel  to  the  sea  coast  been  a  gradual  diminution  of  product,  owing  to 
There  are  no  great  ranges  of  hills,  but  a  large  the  exhaustion  of  the  surface  ores.    In  1854 
number  of  detached  elevations  are  found,  vary*  there  were  about  8,000  Chinese  ooolies  engaged 
ing  in  height  from  100  to  1,000  feet    Mount  in  these  mines;   and  in  1858  not  more  than 
Ophir,  called  by  the  natives  Ledang,  is  the  only  1,800  were  occupied  in  the  tin  stream  works  of 
considerable  elevation;  it  rises  to  the  height  of  the  territory.    Gold  is  washed  fit>m  the  sands 
4,820  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  gen-  of  all  the  streams,  in  fine  dust,  and  about  8,500 
eral  formation  of  these  hills  and  of  the  territory  ounces  are  now  obtained  annuaDy.    The  trade 
is  granitic,  covered  with  laterite,  or  red  clay  is  chiefly  with  the  neighboring  British  settle- 
ironstone.    The  coast  line  may  be  divided  into  menta,  Penang  and  Singapore.    The  exports  in 
8  portions  of  distinct  character.    The  W.  por-  1858  amounted  to  2,818,462  rupees,  or  a  little 
tion,  from  Lingie  river  to  Taniong  Kling,  17  over  $1,000,000. — ^In  1851  the  government  of 
m.,  shows  a  bold  wooded  elevation  reaching  to  this  province  was  detached  from  that  of  Bengal, 
die  sea.    Behind  this  coast  plateau  the  series  of  and  constituted  a  separate  presidency,  which 
fatU  and  vaUey  commences  immediately.    The  includes  Singapore,  Penang,  and  this  territorj. 
central  portion,  or  from  Tanjong  Kling  to  the  The  chief  magistrate  is  styled  resident  coon- 
town  of  Malacca,  5  m.,  is  a  sandy  beach,  with  cillor,  who  is  subordinate  to  the  governor  of  the 
ferruginous  rocks,  appearing  in  points  Jutting  settlements  residing  at  Singapore. — ^Malacca, 
into  the  sea,  through  a  sandy  beach.     The  a  city  and  the  capital  of  the  preceding  territorj, 
third  part,  21  m.,  is  a  mud  flat,  exposed  for  a  is  situated  in  lat  2"*  14'  N.,  long.  102^  12'  £.,  45 
great  oistance  at  low  water;  and  the  inner  nor^  m.  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra;  pop. 
tion  is  covered  with  mangrove  jungle.    Inland  about  80,000.    It  was  the  chief  emporium  of 
from  the  two  latter  portions,  an  immense  al-  oriental  commerce   before   Europeuis  visited 
luvial  plain,  wiUi  detached  hills,  extends  con*  the  Indian    seas.    The  Arabs,  Persian^  and 
eiderably  beyond  the  inner  boundary  of  the  Hindoos  resorted  to  its  port  to  procure  the 
territory.    The  country  is  watered  by  4  navi«  spices,  gums,  and  other  precious  products  of 
anble  nvers,  the  Lingie,  Malacca,  Duyong,  and  the  Malay  archipelago,  which  Uiey  afterward 
Cassang.    The  Lingie  is  navigable  for  vessels  distributed  throu^out  Asia,  Africa,  and  £d« 
of  200  tons  as  far  as  Simpang,  a  distance  of  8  rope.    It  owes  its  commercial  distinction  to  the 
m. ;  while  the  other  rivers  can  accommodate  freedom  of  its  roadstead  from  hurricanes,  or  tte 
large  cargo  boats  for  nearly  the  same  distance,  influence  of  the  monsoons,  and  to  its  advantage- 
beyond  which  canoes  are  used.     Numerous  ous  situation  in  the  straits  (d  Malacca,  the  great 
smaller  streams  fall  into  the  sea.    The  soil  of  highwav  of  eastern  commerce.     When  fint 
the  low  lands  is  a  rich  alluvium,  varying  in  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1508,  it  contained 
color  from  light  brown  to  red.     Round  the  about  85,000  dwellings,  and,  according  to   the 
bases  and  on  the  sides  of  the  elevations,  rich  lowest  computation  made  at  the  time,  160,000 
deposits  are  formed  from  the  detrition  of  gran-  inhabitants.    It  was  besieged  and  taken  bv  AU. 
ite.    The  territory  is  said  to  be  capable  of  pro^  buqueroue  in  1511.    The  victor  captured  ap9 
dudng  in  perfection  almost  every  artido  of  in*  ward  ox  8,000  pieces  of  brass  and  iron 
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mooBted  upon  the  walls  of  the  dty,  which  were  (1769),  Hitzk;  (1888;  2d  ed.,  1862).  Manror 

nid  to  be  soperior  to  bdj  of  Portogaese  fabri-  (1841),  Ewald  (1841),  Umbreit  (1846X  Sohegg 

oitkMi  of  that  period.    The  Portugnese  held  (1864),  and  Reinke  (1866).    The  last  two  are 

poaieawon  of  the  city  for  180  years,  and  during  Bonum  Catholic  scholars, 

that  period  it  underwent  19  sieges,  8  of  which  MALAOHITE,  an  ore  of  copper,  the  green 

were  nndertaken  bj  the  Malays,  chiefly  of  the  carbonate.    (For  its  properties  and  uses,  see 

ttite  of  Aoheen,  and  the  rest  by  the  Dutch,  who  Coppsb.)  A  famous  mass  of  miilacfaite,  found  on 

eaptared  the  place  after  9  months'  siege  and  the  property  of  the  Messrs.  DemidofTin  Uie  Ural 

blockade  in  1641.    The  Dutch  held  the  city  for  mountains,  must  have  weighed,  after  allow- 

154  years,  when  they  surrendered  to  a  British  ing  for  cavities  and  inequalities,  8,000  poods 

bsMging  force  in  1796.    In  1818  it  was  restored  (108,000  lbs.).    Its  texture  was  of  large  and 

to  the  Dutch  gOTemment ;  but  it  again  reverted  small  kidney-shaped  nodules ;  color  from  a  deep 

to  the  British  in  1824,  in  exchange  for  Bencoo-  green  in  some  varieties  to  a  fine  turquoise  tint 

leu  in  Somatra.    There  are  many  notable  ruins  in  others.  When  polished,  it  exhibited  the  most 

cf  Ibrtifications  constructed  by  the  andent  Ma-  beantifhl  markings.    The  geoloffical  formatioa 

lay  kings,  and  many  of  their  tombs;  also  ruins  in  which  it  occurred  was  argifiuiceous  schist; 

of  monasteriee,  churches,  and  fortifications  con-  and  the  immediate  bed  which  contained  it  was 

Btrucied  by  Albuquerque^  including  those  of  the  of  an  oloj^ic  manganiferous  iron  in  a  state  of 

monastery  of  Madre  de  Dios,  on  a  hill  in  the  decomposition. 

rear  of  the  town,  which  contained  the  body  of  MALAGOLOGY  (/uiXiwof ,  soft,  and  \am,  dia- 
St.  Francis  Xavier.  The  Jesuits  were  in  1859  course),  that  department  of  zoology  whicn  treats 
buikUng  a  splendid  cathedral,  and  are  making  of  the  molhuea^  some  of  which  were  termed 
eztraoranary  missionary  exertions  to  con-  even  by  Aristotle  nutlahia  (soft  animals),  in- 
vert the  natives  in  the  city  and  temtoiy,  and  duding  the  examination  botn  of  the  external 
throodboat  the  Malay  peninsnla.  shells  and  the  internal  organs.    In  tiie  artide 

MM^CX3A,  Stbars  op,  the  waters  whidi  Oonoholoot  the  outer  shdls  of  moUndcs  have 
separate  the  Mday  peninsula  from  the  island  been  snffidently  described,  and  their  internal  or- 
of  Smnatra.  This  dunnd  is  the  most  frequent-  ganization  and  habits  will  be  noticed  under  Mol- 
ed  route  of  Eoropean  vessels  proceeding  east-  urscA ;  it  only  remains  here  to  enumerate  briefiy 
vaid  to  Ghinese  and  nei^bonng  points ;  and  some  of  the  principal  systems  of  classification, 
it  is  abo  in  the  line  of  Australian  and  Malaysiaa  Linnsus  (1766)  placed  moUusks  in  hb  6  th  and 
euuimimieation  with  continental  India.  It  en-  lowest  dass  of  vtrmet^  with  worms  and  zoo- 
Joys  with  the  Mdavdan  seas  an  entire  exemp-  phytes.  Humphrey  (1797)  classified  moUusks 
tioa  from  the  hurricanes  and  typhoons  which  entirely  by  the  shells,  dividing  his  class  teitaeea 
prevail  in  the  neighboring  waters  to  the  east-  into  the  orders:  I.,  marine,  and  n.,fiuviatile,  each 
vard  and  westwwd.  Two  lighthouses  con-  with  the  divisions  of  univalves  and  bivalves^  the 
ilneted  by  the  British  government,  at  the  N.  first  having  also  its  multivalves  (phola&  bama- 
W.  and  8u  £.  extremities,  contribute  greatly  to  des,  dec.),  and  HI.,  terrestrial  shell&-^As  early 
the  safety  of  its  navigation.  The  <£annel  is  as  1812  Ouvier  had  given  to  the  world  his  views 
about  600  m.  long^  and  from  40  to  800  m.  on  the  classification  of  animals,  founded  prind- 
widei       pally  upon  his  researches  in  comparative  anato- 

MALAOHI,  one  of  the  minor  prophets.    Tlie  my ;  he  makes  the  mollusca  his  2d  branch,  with 

Bsme  may  be  defined  either  "  mjr  messenger,"  the  classes ;  1,  cephalopoda  (like  cuttle  fishes) ;  2, 

or  **  messeoger  of  Jehovah.**  Nothing  is  known  pteropoda  (like  clioor  whale  bait) ;  8,  goiteropodoj 

of  Ins  penon  or  history,  and  many  interproteni  with  orders  pulmonata  (slugs  and  snails),  nudi^ 

as  Umbreiti  Hengstenberg,  and  others,  aro  of  hranehia  (naked  marine  genera  without  shells, 

opinkm  th^  Malaohi  is  not  a  proper  namei  but  a  like  doTu\  ii\ferolMranehia  (phyllidia),  teetibran' 

meral  title,  and  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  ehia  (huUa  and  aply$ia\  heterqpoda  {earinaria)^ 

this  boolE.    From  the  contents  of  the  prophecy  peetinibranehia  (most  of  the  marine  uoivalveSi 

k  may  be  infeired  that  the  prophet  lived  after  turbOy  troehuB^  dec.),  tubulibranehia  (like  si^i- 

Zediariah,  ainoe  in  his  time  the  second  temple  otMiria),  Kutibranehia  (haliotUy  &c.),  and  eycUh 

WIS  already  built  (iii.  10),  and  that  he  was  con-  ortmcAia   (patella  and  chiton) ;  4,  acepnala, 

tampanrf  with  Nehemiah  (446  B.  0.).    The  with  orders  tettacea  (oyster,  clam,  and  most  bi- 

prapfaei  reminds  Israd  of  the  kindness  of  God  valve  shdls)  and  tunieata  (asddians) ;  6,  Ira- 

Vnwd  tiiem  in  the  past,  and  complains  of  the  ehiopodoy  like  terebratula,  crania,  and  lingula; 

irrsfigioimiiess  of  the  priests  and  the  people  and  6,  cirrhopoda  (like  barnacles),  now  placed 

^fhapL  L  and  iL).    He  then  announces  the  com-  among  artieulata  in  the  class  erustaeea, — ^De 

1^  of  »  messenger  sent  by  the  Lord  to  prepare  Lamarok  (1816-22)  arranged  the  mollusks  in  2 

tht  wmy  for  htm,  and  the  coming  of  the  Lord  classes :  one  his  11th,  canehif&ra  or  bivalves, 

ft  jBMlf  to  jodgment,  which  will  be  (chap,  iv.)  with  the  orders  dimyaria  (having  2  separated 

soadeonation  of  the  wicked  and  a  blessing  on  muscular  impressions  on  the  inside  of  the  dieUs), 

*itt  good.    The  prophecy  of  Malachi  occupies  and  monomyaria  (with  a  nearly  central  single 

*  plaee  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  impression) ;  the  other  his  12th  dass,  moUuaea, 

referred  to  in  several  places  of  the  New  with  the  orders  pteropoda,  gaeteropoda,  troche- 

L  The  iMst  commentaries  are  those  of  lipoda  (helixy  &c).  cephalopoda,  and  heteropoda 

Oiifi««  (1668X  8a1-  ▼aQ  Till  (1700),  Venema  (earinaria) ;  he  placed  the  asddians  in  his  4th 
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diss,  ftcftisoea,  among  his  apaihetioinliii«]B;b«  eien;  and  S,  (rad^MpscUi.— fileboU  (1846) 
made  of  the  cirripeds  his  10th  clasa^  with  the  makes  8  clawei^  as  followa:  1,  aea^haU^  with 
orders  Mwt/ui  and  peduneulaiay  ranMng  them  orders  fimtodto,  hraehiopoda^  and  tamtUUrmm' 
and  the  next  two  daases  amooff  sensitive  ani«  chia  (with  snb-orders  vumamffo,    dimffOf  and 
mala. — ^De  Blainville  (1822),  in  his  4th  type  or  ineliaa) ;  2,  cephalopharOf  with  orders  ptsnh 
malakotoaria  (moUfuea%  makes  the  classes  1 18,  poda^  keteropodOf  and  gatierofoda  (with  sab- 
€ephdlophara^  with  the  diTirions  dioda  (oepha-  orders  apnefuita^  keieniraaMkia^  tubiedlmy  peo- 
lopods  and  most  gasteropods)  and  kermapkr<h  iinibnmehia^  and  puhnonaia);  and  8,  eepMnh- 
dita  and  monoiea  Tthe  remaining  gasteropods^  podoy  without  orders,  hot  with  ilunilies  funUiU- 
and  17,  aeepKalopKart,  with  divisions /^s^Ji^  na^cctapoda^vidloligina.    (SeeBomett'strsos- 
hranehia  (braohiopods),  lameUibranehia  (om-  lation,  Boston,  1854.) — ^Lenckart  (1848)  divides 
phala\  and  Keterobran^ia  (asddians) ;  he  makes  mollnsca  into  4  classes :  1,  tunieatOy  with  orders 
improperly  a  distinct  tvpe  for  the  cirripeds  n»ciduB  and  mUpm  (be  is  inclined  to  mske  these 
ana  chitons,  the  former  being  cmstaoeans,  and  not  simply  a  class,  but  a  type  intermediate  be- 
the  latter  gasteropods  (though  4>rming  his  class  tween  edilnoderms  and  worms) ;  2,  tepkala^ 
16,  or  pol^kunphora^  in  the  8d  type  of  malai^  with  orders  lameUibranehiaUn  and  hrnektopoda  ; 
towoana). — Ehrenberg  (1886),  in  his  division  of  8,  goMUrapoda,  with  orders  heterobranekia^  der- 
ganglioneura  (with  ganglionic  nervous  system),  malobranchia^  heUropodOy  etenobranehia^  pul- 
and  subdivision  tphygmotoa  (with  a  heart  and  monata^  and  eyclobranehia  ;  and  4,  cephalopoda. 
pulsating  vessels),  makes  his  4th  section  ^fmol-  — Van  der  Hoeven  H 846-^65)  makes  8  classes: 
iustOy  characteriMd  by  absence  of  articulations  1,  tunieaia^  with  oroers  thaliaeea  (salfm)  and 
to  the  body  and  by  the  irregular  dispersion  of  Uikyonidta  (asddians) ;  2,  eoneh\ftTa  (biYdves;, 
the  nervous  ganglia;  he  gives  the  classes  ee-  with  et^en pallutbranekiaUk  (braohiopods)  and 
fhalopoda^  pUropoda^  gattenpodA,  aeephakL  lameUibranehiaia ;  and  8,iiu^Mtis0a,  with  orders 
oraehiopodOy  tunuata  (simple  ascidlans),    ana  pUropada^  gasteropoda^  and  eephalopoda.-^ht-^ 
aggregata  (compound  asddians);  the  cirripeds  fore  giving  the  dassifications  of  Milne-Edwards 
he    places    among  crustaceans.  —  Bnrmeister  and  Agassis,  which  seem  to  be  the  truest  to 
(1843),  in  his  8d  type  or  symmetrical  animalsi  nature,  it  will  be  instructive  to  glance  at  a  few 
makes  his  4th  sub-type  the  4th  class  or  moUtuea^  physio-philosophical  and  embryological  systems 
with  the  orders  perigynma  {tunicata\  eormo-  as  compared  with  the  preceding  founded  upon 
poda   {aeephala\    hraehiopoda^    eephalophora  anatomical  structure.    Oken  (1809-^48)  places 
(pteropods  and  gasteropods),  and  oepKalopoda;  the  mollnsca  in  his  province  of  dermatotoa  (een- 
cirripeds  be  places  among  crustaceans.^-Owen  si  live  or  tegumentary  animals)  or  tplaneknotoa 
(1848-^58),  in  his  "Lectures   on  Comparative  (visceral  or  fleahless  animals),  and  m  the  circle 
Anatomy,"  and  article  **  Molluscs"  in  the  *^  En-  of  vascular,  sexual  animals,  equivalent  to  mala- 
cydopfedia  Britannica"  (8th  edition),  divides  rofoa  and  eon^Aocoa  (glandular  or  shell  animals) ; 
the  province  moUmea  or  heterogangliata  into  according  to  the  anatomical  system,  the  vascu- 
2  sections,  attphala  and  eneephaioy  according  lar  animals  are  either  venous  /like  mussels)^  nr- 
to  the  absence  or  presence  of  ahead  and  its  terial  (like  snails),  or  cardiac  (like  krakeo  or  cut- 
accompanying  parts.     L  il<^Aa^  with  the  tie  fishes) ;  according  to  the  aevdopment  of  tlic 
classes:  1,  tvnieata^  with  orders  taeeobranehi-  feelingsense,  the  sexual  animals  (the  same  as  the 
atOf  daetylohranehiata^  and  Umiobran€kiat4i ;  vascular)  are  either  ovarial,  orchitis  or  renal. 
2,  hraehiopoda^  with  orders  anthropomata  and  In  his  system  (see  bis  "  Physiophilosopby,**  Itay 
lyopomata ;    8,   lamellibranehiata,    with    the  Society  ed.,  1847)  the  first  claas  of  mulloskis 
groups  monomyaria  and  dimyarta^  with  one  or  (venous,  ovarial  animals  or  mussels)  has  tlie  U*)- 
two  adductor  muscles.     II.   Enuphala^  with  lowing  orders :  I.  Protozooid  mussels  with  tlic 
the  classes :  4,  pteropoda^  with  orders  ikeeo*  families :  1,  infusorial  mossels  or  pholadea ;  % 
mmata  txk^  gymno9omata ;  h^  gasteropoda^  ytxXh.  polypary  mussels  or  teUinida;  and  8,  acale- 
the  divisions :  A,  monoteia^  with  orders  apneus-  phsn  mussels  or  cardiaeea,    II.   Conchozooid 
to,    nvdibranekiata^    in/erobranehiata^    teetu-  mussels,  with  families:  4,  typical  musisels;  6, 
brimckiata^  hnd  pnlmonata^  and  B,  duEeui,  with  snail  mussels  or  arcaeem;  and  8,  kraken  mus- 
orders   keteropoda  {nucUobranehiata\  tubuli'  sels   or   oitraeea.    This    corresponds    to     the 
branehiaia^    eyclobranchiata^  9cutibranehiata,  aetphaloy  and  is  characterised  by  a  membranoos 
and  peetinibranekiata ;    and    8,  cephalopoda^  heart  with  2  auricles.    The  second  class  farte- 
with  orders  Uirabranehiata  and  dibranohtata,  rial,  orchitic  animals  or  snailn)  has  the  foklom- 
The   cirripeds   he   places   among  articulates,  ing orders:  III.  Protosooid  snails  or  aiK/ro^jrf.i 
though  in  a  class  distinct  ftom  crustaceans,  snd  (bisexual),  with  the  families :  7,  infusorial  s4»ai)^ 
he,  with  his  predecessors,  retains  the  bryotoa  like  doris;  8,  polypary  snails  or  patelUo;  and 
among  radiates. — Straus-Durckbeim  n848)  di-  9,  acalepban  snsils  or  limaeidm,    IV.  CodcIio- 
vides  moUusks  into  6  dsssea:  \^  cephalop<)de»^  xooid   snsils  or  dicteii  (with  separate  aexe^V. 
with  the  orders  polythalamm  and  cryptobraneh-  with  the  families :  10,  mussel  snails  or  empmiidm  ; 
et;  2,  pteropode$;  8,  gaetiropodM^  with  orders  11,  typical  anails  or  tttrbinidm;  and  12,  kraken 
heterobranehm^nudibranche$^in/hrobranche$^toO'  snails  or  bticcinida,    Thb  class  correspond*  to 
iibranehety  pulmonis^  peetinibrancheti^  tubuli-  gssteropods,  having  a  membranous  heart  si  itl^ 
branchm^  $eutibranchc9^  and  cyclobranehe§ ;  4^  one  auricle.    The  third  dass  (cardiac,  nephritio 
aaephalm^  with  ordera  Hiracodorma  ac^d  tuni'  animals  or  hrakcn)  haa  the  following  onlem- 
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V.  Frotosooid  knkeiif  wiUi  the  ftmiUes:  18,  orders  fvduta  and  ^aehiopoda) ;  and  2,  lamA' 

infbsorid  kraken  or  mUpm;  14^  poljparj  kraken  Ubranchia  (with  orders  pteuroeim/cha^  oihoeon- 

or  taeidiaiis ;  and  15,  aealephan  knken  or  cirri-  eha^  and  inehua).    IIL  TunieaUk^  with  orders 

peds.    y L  Oonohozooid  Imken,  with  tho  fiuD-  aaddim   and  hiphara.    lY.  Cten^hara,    aab- 

liies:  1^  moflKl  kraken  or  brachiopoda;  17,  divided  only  into  familiesi    V.  Bryazoa^  with 

nail  kraken  or  pteropoda;  and  18,  tjpioal  kra-  or^en  Uematapoda  and  lophopoda.    The  last  8 

ken,  cephalopoda  or  cattle  fishes.    It  will  be  daases  oonstitate  his  malhueoidea.    The  separ»- 

teen  from  this  system  that  the  principles  of  tion  of  the  cephalopoda  is  nnjostifiable,  and  tiie 

Goner  respecting  the  different  plana  of  tiie  i  transfer  of  the  etenophora  from  aealephan  rad^ 

great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  en-  atesto  moUosks  cannot  be  maintdned. — ^Milne- 

tirelj  set  at  noacht,  cwders,  according  to  Oken,  Edwards  (1855)  divides  the  3d  branch,  ina2i»- 

repmenting  in  their  respective  classes  the  char-  eosoaria  or  moUutca^  into  the  2  sub-branches: 

acteriatic  features  of  the  lower  types. — Gams  1,  molliuks  proper,  with  tiie  classes  of  cephdo- 

(1818-*86)  makes  the  mollnsks  his  2d  cirde  or  pods,  pteropods^  guteropodsy  and  aeepMa  ;  and 

cmMao,  and  8d  daas  or  gattroeaa^  with  the  2,  moihueoida^  with  the  classes  tunieata  and 

fi>uowing  8  orders :  1,  apoda  (ascidians),  related  hryceoa, — Prof.  Agassis,  in  his  ^^Essaj  on  Ghuh 

Uiproimoa;  2,  peUoypoda  (common  bivalves),  sificatioQ*'  (1857),  makes  only  8  classes  of  the 

rebted  to  acalephs;  8,  giuieropoda  (snails);  4^  branch  of  mollnsks:  I.  Aeephala^  with  orders: 

ertpUtpoia  (chiton) ;  5,  pteropoda  ;  6,  wtMo-  1,  hryowa  (inclnding  the  Dortie^UtB) ;  2,  IrachiO' 

poda^  and  7,  eirripedei^liotti  related  to  artico-  poda;  8,  tunieata;  and  4^  lanuiUiminehiata, 

btet;  and  8,  eephdhpoda^  related  to  fishes. —  II.  Qauiropoda.  with  orders :  1,  pteropoda ;  2, 

AmoDg  the  embirologjcal  systems  may  be  men-  keteropoda  ;  and  8,  gaeteropoda  proper.  IIL  Qo' 

taoned  those  of  Von  Baer,  Kdlltker,  Van  Bene-  phalepoda,  with  orders:  1,  tetrmranehiata,  and 

den,  and  Vogt    Von  Baer  (1827-'8)  calls  the  ^^dibrtmehiata.  This  claanflcaUon  is  founded  on 

moHoaks  the  massive  type,  as  the  body  and  ita  both  anatomical  and  embo'olagical  charaotera. 

parti  are  formed  chiefly  in  round  masses,  the  Oirripeds  nnqnestionably  belong  among  artien- 

shape  nnsymmetrical,  tiie  nervous  ganglia  dif-  lates;    he  includes   bryoeoa  among  molluakL 

fused  and  appearing  late,  and  the  movements  uniting  with  tliem  the  TortteelUda,  the  plan  cf 

iiov  and  feeble ;  in  the  course  of  development  their  structure  not  being  radiated,  but  distincdj 

idHitiffal  parte  are  produced,  curving  around  a  bilateral,  and  gradually  leading  through  the 

corneal  or  other  space.    According  to  Kdlliker  brachiopods  and  tunicates  to  the  ordinary  ocs- 

<1M4>,  In  the  mollnsks  the  embryo  arises  firom  pAala ;  tunieata  show  in  the  simple  afloidiana 

a  pnmitive  part,  grows  uniformly  in  every  di-  pedunculated  young,  resembling  boltenia,  and 

r«ction,  and  ^ther  entirely  encloses  the  embry-  forming  a  connecting  link  with  the  compound 

ocal  veade,  early  in  gasteropoda  and  oc^AoJi^  ascidians;   oepbidop^Mb  are  homologous  with 

or  laie  (forming  a  temporary  vitelline  sac)  aa  other  mollnsks  in  all  their  systems  of  organa, 

in  iimax^  or  dse  contracts  above  the  embryonal  and  can  no  more  properly  be  separ^«d  from 

«aieie»  forming  a  gennine  vitelline  sac,  as  in  them  as  a  distinct  branch  on  account  of  the  par- 

cepWopods.     van  Benedeo  (18i5-'55)  places  tial  segmentation  of  their  yolk,  than  can  the 

mofloika  with  worms  and  radiates  under  his  mammalia  from  other  vertebrates  on  account  of 

croiiD  of  aUeootfledonee  or  allovitellians,  in  itatotal  segmentation  in  their  case.    Prof.  Owen, 

vkica  the  vitellus  or   yolk  enters  the  body  in  his  article  ^^Mollusca^'  above  cited,  makea 

neuber  from  the  ventr^  nor  from  the  dorsu  the  bouDdaries  of  the  class  a  little  different; 

»de;  bis  dass  uwUveea^  at  the  first  diate,  in-  according  to  him,  some  of  the  compound  asd- 

dsded   eepfaalopods,  gasteropoda,  pelecypods^  dians  have  certain  affinities  to  the  zoophytes ; 

asd  braduopods;  in  his  later  work  he  addea  some  of  the  marine  apnetuta  (like  aetaon  and 

loyJWilai,  ttmieaia^  and  brgotoa,  removing  the  glaueue)  are  related  to  some  of  the  abranchiate 

Imol  two   fitym  ^e  polyps;  the  cephalopods,  annelids;  though  cephalopoda  are  the  highest, 

r,  are  not  allovitellians,  and  any  das-  they  do  not  pass  into  amphioauM  or  any  other 

i  which  unitea  in  one  group  mollnsks,  embryonic  form  of  vertebrate ;  he  retains  the 

and  radiates  cannot  be  founded  on  cor-  bi^ozoa  with  tlie  polyps.— Other  dassificationa 

nt%  principiea.    Vogt  (1861)  adopts  the  dis-  might  be  given,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show 

tmctMm  of  KOlliker,  of  animals  in  which  the  the  progress  of  the  science  irom  Unniens  to  the 

^nbryo  ia  devdoped  from  the  whole  yolk,  and  present  time.    The  classification  of  Prof.  Agaa- 

UM%M9a  in  which  it  arises  frt>m  a  definite  part  of  sis  is  probably  the  truest  to  nature  of  any  yet 

a  in  the  forma*  of  which  he  placea  mollnsks,  made  public.        • 

^Mh  wonna  and  radiates;  he  makes  a  primarr  MALA(X)PTERY6IANS,  a  division  of  fishes 

division  of  the  eephdopoda,  in  which  Uie  yolk  established  by  Artedi  in  Uie  enrly  part  of  the 

ts  oepiialie,  with  a  daas  of  the  same,  with  the  18th  century,  including  such  as  have  the  fin  rays 

oi^cffv  t^reibranekiala  and  dibranekiata.  In  the  soft,  except  occasionally  the  first  of  the  dorsd  or 

dIvijHOB  la/faapg,  with  an  irregular  disposition  pectorals.    Onvier  divided  them  into  8  orders: 

^  the  orsana,  he  makes  the  fdlowing  classes .  1,  the  abdominal,  in  which  the  ventrals  are  sns- 

L  Cephalopkorek^  with  mb-dasses :  1,  pteropo-  pended  to  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen,  be- 

de  ;  2,  keteropoda;  and  8,  goiteropoda  (with  hind  the  pectorals,  and  not  attached  to  the 

«dera  kramekiaia  and  pwmenata),    II.    Aee-  scapular  arch,  comprising  the  grMter  part  of 

pk^lm,  wUb  anb-daans:  1,  krtiehiepoda  (with  fi^sh  water  fiabea,  aa  the  oarp,  pike,  oat  fiah, 
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ialmon,  herring,  and  their  alliee;  2,  the  sab-  town,  fWnn  the  reoenion  of  the  aea,  ff  used  as  a 
brachian,  having  the  ventrals  attached  under  storehonse.    A  Protestant  cemetery  has  been 
the  pectorals,  the  pelvis  being  suspended  to  the  handsomely  laid  ont  about  1  m.  from  the  city; 
scapular  arch,  comprising  fishes  like  the  cod,  it  lies  on  the  side  of  a  declivity  between  the 
flounder,  turbot,  &o,;  8,  the  apodal,  wanting  sea  and  the  citadel — ^The  exports  consist  chiefly 
ventrals  and  sometimes  the  pectorals,  indnding  of  the  prodnots  of  the  province,  the  principal 
the  eel  family.  J.  Mailer  limits  the  term  to  the  being  wine  and  raisins.    The  latter,  which  hare 
group  seambere9oeida  of  the  sathorder  pharyn-  been  improving  in  quality  for  a  namber  of 
gofftuUhi^  including  the  flying  fish.    This  is  re-  years  past,  are  made  from  the  June  vintage; 
iected  by  Van  der  Hoeven,  who  returns  to  a  second  and  third  harvest  are  made  into  wine, 
Cuvier's  divisions,  adding,  however,  a  few  fam-  of  which  there  are  many  varieties  and  qualities, 
ilies.    (See  Fibhks,  and  Ichthtoloot.)  The  best  sweet  wines  are  the  Muscatel  and 
MALAGA,  a  province  of  Spain  in  Andalo-  Vino  de  Guindas,  or  wine  flavored  with  cher- 
sia,  bounded  N.  by  Cordova,  jS.  by  Granada,  ries ;  Malaga  or  mountain  wine  is  made  in  Oc- 
8.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  by  Cadiz  tober  and  November.    The  entire  production 
and  Seville ;  area,  4,792  sg.  m. ;  pop.  in  1840,  of  the  vineyards  around  Malaga  is  estimated  at 
488,000.      The  Genii  and  Salado  rivers  are  40,000  butts,  of  which  27,000  are  exported, 
on  its  N.  border,  and  the  Guadiaro  on  the  Among  minor  articles  of  export  are  olive  oil, 
W. ;  the  Guadayoroe  flows  through  the  centre,  saffiron,    vermicelli,    anchoviea^   cummin   and 
and  the  Rio  Yelez  in  the  £.    Most  of  these  in  anise  seed,  soap,  figs,  almonds,  grapes,  orange 
the  dry  season  are  exhausted,  but  during  the  peel,  lemon&  sdk,  and  leeches.    The  principal 
rains  are  swollen  to  rapid  and  frequently  de-  imports  are  nardware,  linen,  wooflen,  silk,  and 
structive  torrents.    Its  surface  is  mountainous,  cotton  fabrics.    In  the  town  are  manufactories 
being  traversed  by  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  of  soap,  leather,  linen  doths,  and  cigars.  There 
Lead,  iron,  graphite,  and  copper  are  found,  are  2  iron  founderies  for  the  refining  of  iron 
The  valleys  are  fertile,  yielding  abnndantiy  of  made  at  Marbella,  the  ore  of  which  is  obtained 
irait,  especially  the  grape.    The  climate  is  suit-  from  the  rich  mines  of  Sierra  Blanca  near  that 
able  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  place. — Malaga  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians, 
cotton  plants  and  the  palm  tree,  wine,  brandy,  and  subsequently  passed  under  the  dominion 
rabins,  figs,  melons,  lemons,  and  other  fruit  are  of  Carthage  and  of  Kome.    Its  name  is  various- 
its  chief  productions,  and  with  anchovies  and  ly  derived.    Humboldt  ascribes  it  to  the  Ibe- 
'other  fishVorm  its  principal  exports.    It  has  rians;  others  connect  it  with  nulah,  salt  fish« 
manu&ctories  of  linen,  woollen,  silk,  siuls,  rope,  for  the  exportation  of  which  it  was  iamous.    In 
soap,  leather,  oil,  &o. — Malaga  (anc.  Malaea),  714  it  was  seized  without  opposition  by  tbe 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  65  Moors,  who  held  it  until  1487.  when  it  was 
m.  8.  W.  from  Granada;  pop.  in  1847.  68,677;  taken  by  Ferdmand  the  Catholic  after  a  pro- 
present  pop.  about  80,000.    It  is  built  at  the  tracted  and  dreadful  sieffc.   In  1810  Sebastiani, 
extremity  of  a  wide  and  deep  bay  in  which  a  the  French  general,  took  and  sacked  the  city, 
harbor  is  formed  by  a  mole  2,662  feet  long,  and  exacting  a  contribution  of  12,000,000  reals.     It 
surmounted  by  a  lighthouse  180  feet  high.   The  was  again  taken  bv  the  French  in  1828.    Gen. 
river  Guadalroedina,  after  receiving  the  Gua-  Torr^os  and  49  liberals  sufiered  military  ex^ 
daUorce,  has  its  outlet  at  this  place.    It  is  a  cution  in  this  city  on  Dec.  11, 1881.    A  monu- 
torrent  in  winter,  but  almost  dry  in  summer,  ment  has  since  been  erected  to  their  memory  in 
The  city  to  the  £.  and  W.  is  surrounded  bv  the  Plaza  del  Riego. 

mountains,  on  one  of  which  is  an  old  Mooriw  MALAN,  Casab  Hbkri  Aebahah,  DJ)^  a 
castle,  built  in  1280  and  called  Gibralfaro.  It  Swiss  thelogian  and  author,  bom  in  Geneva^ 
is  laid  out  in  tlie  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  July  8, 1787.  His  ancestors,  wno  were  noble  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall,  with  9  gates  Protestant,  fied  on  account  of  persecution  from 
and  several  towers.  The  streets  in  the  interior  M6rindol  in  southern  France  to  Switzerland  in 
are  narrow  and  ill  paved,  many  of  Uiem  not  the  17th  century.  At  an  early  age  he  became 
being  wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  vehicles,  a  minister  of  the  state  church  and  a  regent  ir4 
The  Alameda  or  public  walk  is  80  feet  wide,  the  college  of  Geneva.  Afterward,  tlirough 
planted  with  trees,  with  carriage  ways^n  each  the  influence  of  Dr.  Mason  of  New  York  and 
aide,  rows  of  buildings  beyond,  and  a  beautifbl  Robert  Haldane  of  Scothind,  from  a  Socinian  h«; 
marble  fountain  at  tbe  extremitv.  A  new  quar-  became  a  Trinitarian,  and  the  leader  of  an  in- 
ter of  the  city  near  the  Alajneda,  occupied  by  dependent  establishment,  in  which  he  received 
rich  merchants,  native  and  foreign,  is  hand-  much  sympathy  from  English  and  Scotch  Chria- 
somely  built  The  cathedral,  a  compound  of  tians.  He  has  often  visited  England,  and  Prof. 
Spanish  and  Italian  architecture,  erected  in  the  'Wilson,  in  his  *'  Noctes  AmbrosianiD,"  in  182S, 
16th  century,  has  a  spire  802  feet  high.  Oppo-  speaks  of  his  eloquence.  All  his  publications  ar« 
site  is  the  bishop's  palace.  The  custom  house,  of  a  religious  character,  and  manv  have  been 
in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  town,  is  a  very  fine  translated  and  republished  in  England  and  the 
building,  begun  in  1701,  but  not  finished  till  United  States.  Among  these  are  the  ^'Charch 
1829.   Among  other  public  builditags  are  4  hos-  of  Rome,'*  translated  by  Robert  Baird.  I>.I>. 

Sitids,  a  theatre,  and  a  naval  college.    The  old  (New  Tork,  1844);    *' Stories   for  Children" 

[oorish  dockyard^  no w  within  the  limits  of  the  (1 852) ;  and ''  Pictures  from  Switzerland  *'  (1 8;>4). 
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Ibe  American  tract  society  and  the  pnbllshiog  of  ponds  and  lakes ;  and  the  fevers  that  prerail- 
department  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  charch  ed  at  Bonrg-en-Bresse  ceased  on  filling  in  the 
have  printed  many  of  his  tracts.  His  most  im-  half  wet  ditches  of  the  fortifications.  The  low 
portant  work  is  his  vdnme  of  hymns^  entitled  grounds  on  the  margin  of  lakes  and  the  allnvial 
CkanU  de  Si&n,  of  which  he  composed  both  the  lands  bordering  rivers  in  warm  countries  are 
words  and  the  mnsia  He  has  been  termed  the  always  plagued  with  malaria.  In  India  ground 
French  Dr.  Watts.— Solomon  0.,  son  of  the  covered  with  low  thick  growths  of  bruimwood 
preceding,  bom  in  Geneva  in  1812.  After  com-  or  of  weeds  and  grass,  called  jungles,  are  so 
pleting  his  education  at  Geneva  he  went  to  well  known  to  j>roduce  malarions  fevers,  thfit 
Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated.  At  the  age  they  are  there  termed  jungle  fevers;  even  open 
of  22  be  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  woods  in  tropical  dimates  are  productive  of 
Isogaages  in  the  Bishops'  college,  Calcutta,  malaria.  The  steepiug  of  hemp  and  flax,  and 
On  account  of  impaired  health,  he  returned  the  decay  of  vegetable  refuse,  potatoes,  Ac,  in 
after-a  few  years  to  England.  Subsequently  he  confined  localities,  as  cellars  or  the  hold  of  u 
visited  the  East,  and  rended  for  a  time  in  vessel,  have  resulted  in  fever. — ^The  quantity  of 
Arabia,  where  he  acquired  many  Arabic  dia-  water  required  for  the  generation  of  malana  is 
leetSb  He  made  some  very  accurate  and  beanti-  not  large,  a  marsh  completely  covered  with 
fal  sketches  of  the  remtuns  of  Kineveh,  for  the  water  being  innocuous ;  it  is  only  when  the 
use  of  which  Mr.  Layard  acknowledges  his  obli-  moisture  is  drying  up  under  the  influence  of  a 
gallons.  He  spent  some  time  in  the  Armenian  hot  sun,  that  it  becomes  pestilential.  So  in 
convent  near  Venice,  where  printing  is  done  in  tropical  climates  disease  prevails  chiefly  at  the 
38  langoages.  He  became  the  intimate  friend  commencement  and  after  the  termination  of  the 
of  Mezwfiuiti,  since  whose  deaUi  he  is  supposed  rainy  season,  and  is  less  prevalent  while  the 
to  have  no  superior  as  a  linguist  He  is  able  to  .  earth  is  saturated.  In  some  cases  the  quantity 
use  in  conversation  fiuniliar^  26  languages,  and  of  vegetable  matter  concerned  in  the  production 
to  traodate  no  fewer  than  122.  He  has  pub-  of  malaria  must  be  exceedingly  small.  Dr.  Fer- 
Ibhed  bat  little;  ^'Magdala  and  Bethany,"  and  guson,  one  of  the  medical  officers  in  the  army 
^  God  in  the  Chinese  Language,**  are  the  most  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  says :  ^'  In  Spain,  dur- 
important  of  his  writings.  He  is  now  rector  of  ing  the  month  of  3d&y,  1809,  which  was  cold 
Bro«dwindsor,  Dorsetshire,  England.  and  wet,  the  army  remained  healthy ;  but  in 
MALARIA  (ItaL  mala  orto,  bad  air),  or  June,  which  was  remarkably  hot  and  dry, 
Mabsh  MiAsac  (Gr.  fuat»»y  to  infect),  an  ema-  marching  through  a  singularly  dry,  rocky  coun- 
aatioD  which  produces  in  mankind  intermitting  try  of  considerable  elevation,  several  of  the  re-' 
and  remitting  diseases.  This  poison  is  not  cog-  nments  bivouacking  in  tlie  hilly  ravines  which 
niiable  by  the  senses,  nor  can  it  be  detected  by  had  lately  been  water  courses,  a  number  of  the 
chemical  tests;  it  is  known  only  by  its  effects,  men  were  seized  with  violent  remittent  fever 
The  ooocurrence  of  vegetable  matter  susoepti-  (the  first  which  had  shown  itself  on  the  march) 
ble  of  decay,  of  moisture  either  on  the  surface  before  they  could  move  from  the  bivouac  the 
or  a  short  distance  below  it,  and  of  a  certain  next  morning;  and  this  portion  of  the  troops 
elevation  of  temperature,  is  necessary  for  its  exclusively  were  affected  with  this  disorder  for 
evolation ;  of  these,  long  continued  heat  has  some  time.  In  this  instance,  the  half  dried  ra- 
the greatest  influence  in  increasing  the  intensity  vine  having  been  the  stony  bed  of  a  torrent,  in 
of  the  poison.  Comparatively  harmless  in  the  which  soil  never  could  be,  the  very  existence 
northern  part  of  the  temperate  aone,  it  becomes  of  vegetables,  and  consequently  of  their  humid 
malignant  and  deadly  in  places  equally  fovor-  decay  and  putrefaction,  was  imnossible,  and  the 
able  to  its  production,  just  in  proportion  to  the  staffuant  pools  of  water  stiU  left  among  the 
ineiease  in  the  mean  annual  temperature.  As  rocks  by  the  water  course  were  perfectly  sweet, 
the  term  marsh  miasm  impHes,  marshes,  whe-  Yet  this  situation  proved  as  pestiferous  as  the 
tber  salt  or  fresh,  and  wet  meadov^s  are  espe-  bed  of  a  fen.^  C  On  the  Naturo  and  History 
dally  snbject  to  malaria,  particularly  when  dry-  of  Marsh  Poison,^^  Edinburgh,  1821.)  Here, 
ing  under  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun.  Grounds  however,  the  total  absence  of  vegetable  matter 
alternately  flooded  and  drained  are  fertile  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  and  would  be  in 
suaroes  of  it,  and  it  is  this  which  renders  the  contradiction  with  all  other  experience. — What- 
enhivaticMi  of  rice  so  deleterious.  Gronnds  ever  may  be  the  nature  of  malaria,  it  is  most 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil,  retain  concentrated  near  the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  and 
the  moisture  a  short  distance  beneath  ibe  sur-  becomes  weaker  as  we  rise  above  it;  it  is  also 
&OS,  though  that  may  be  dry  and  parohed,  are  most  active  at  night,  probably  from  the  influ- 
fivorable  to  the  production  of  malaria.  The  ence  of  the  sun  in  rarefying  and  producing  cur- 
proeess  of  clearing  a  new  country  of  its  woods,  rents  in  the  atmorohere,  and  perhaps,  too,  be- 
sod  thus  expomng  the  soil  to  the  fhil  action  of  cause  it  has  a  peculiar  affinity  for  the  fogs  that 
the  son,  is  commonly  followed  by  the  prevalence  are  then  apt  to  prevsH.  In  malarious  countries 
of  fevere ;  and  the  same  evils  often  follow  the  it  is  well  known  that  exposure  to  the  night  air 
pioQ^ing  np  of  meadow  lands.  It  is  not  ne-  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  fever,  and  that  those 
rtmnrj  that  the  amount  of  the  vegetable  matter  who  sleep  in  the  upper  rooms  of  a  house  are 
be  great  or  its  growth  recent,  since  malarious  safer  than  those  who  lodge  on  the  ground  floor, 
have  often  been  caused  by  the  drainage  While  as  a  general  rule  low  and  damp  gronnda 
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are  muoh  more  unhealthy  thao  the  hills  io  their  Dietionarj,  174-44fi,  and  887-406.)  Besidep  by 
neighborhood,  yet  there  are  munerous  instances  this  alphabet,  which  fidls  to  distinguish  many 
in  which  this  role  does  not  hold  good,  or  is  even  of  the  vowels  and  often  omits  them  altogethsr, 
reversed.  The  experience  of  the  British  army  entirely  different  words,  happening  to  have  the 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies  is  conclusive  on  same  consonants,  are  written  alike  and  thus  eon- 
this  point  In  many  instances  this  can  readily  founded.  This  language  can  be  written,  and 
be  explained  by  the  effect  of  winds  and  currents  sometimes  is,  in  Roman  letters,  which  express 
of  lur  carrying  the  malaria  to  the  higher,  which  the  Malay  sounds  with  ease  and  precision.  Craw- 
had  been  generated  on  the  lower  nound ;  thus  ford,  whose  gnunmar  is  the  latest  and  best,  says: 
in  Italy  the  malaria  from  the  boraers  of  Lake  "  The  great  migorit^  of  radical  words  are  dissjl- 
Agnano  reach  as  far  as  the  convent  of  Carnal-  lables;  a  few  consist  of  three  syllables,  a  still 
doli,  situfl^  on  a  high  hill  8  miles  distant,  smaller  number  of  four;  there  are  a  good  many 
Connected  with  the  propagation  of  malaria  by  monosyllabic  words,  and  words  of  two  syllables 
currents  of  lur  is  the  fsct  that  woods  sometimes  abbreviated  into  one."  He  supposes  harii,  dag- 
act  as  a  screen,  protecting  a  place  from  the  ma-  ger,  to  have  been  shortened  into  hrii  in  the  coi- 
Uuia  which  would  otherwise  be  conveyed  to  it  loquial;  amaSy  gold,  into  nuu;  emimny  dew, 
from  some  neighboring  source ;  in  ItiJy  fevers  into  hun.  But  the  movement  of  the  words  may 
have  frequently  become  prevalent  on  Uie  cut-  have  been  in  the  contrary  direction.  That  the 
tins  down  of  trees  which  have  thus  served  as  a  present  Malay  ear  delights  in  dissyllables  is  cer- 
shdter.  It  becomes  an  interesting  question  tain ;  and  the  educated,  or  rather  the  refined 
how  fiir  maliuia  can  be  carried  by  winds.  This  chiss  (for  there  is  no  enlightened  class),  are 
has  been  very  variously  estimated;  probably  8  those  who  incline  to  change  monosyllables  into 
or  4  miles  is  the  maximum. — ^The  effects  of  ma-  dissyllables.  For  example,  the  monosyllabic 
laria  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  produo-.  hrat,  the  word  for  rice  throudbout  the  archipel- 
tion  of  fevers  and  diseases  of  an  intermittent  ago,  is.  in  the  petty  court  of  Bmni,  pronounced 
^ype,  but  it  is  only  in  warm  climates  and  in  cer-  as  a  dissyllable,  haroi.  The  accent,  which  is 
tarn  un&vorable  localities  that  its  fhll  effects  weaker  than  in  English,  commonly  &Us  on  the 
upon  the  constitution  are  observed.  In  such  penult  Gender,  number,  person,  relation,  time, 
plaoee  the  growth  is  stunted,  the  complexion  are  not  indicated  by  iniSections,  but  1^  a^ec- 
aallow,  the  limbs  slender,  the  abdomen  tumid,  tives,  prepositions,  and  auxiliaries.  Anal  is 
the  hair  lank  and  scant,  and  the  teeth  defeo-  child;  anah-laki  is  man-child,  or  son;  anak- 
tive;  life  is  commonly  extinguished  before  40  perampuan  is  womtn-ohWdi  or  daughter.  Kum- 
years  of  age,  and  the  population  is  only  kept  ber  is  often  to  be  gathered  from  Uie  context ; 
up  by  immigration  frH)m  healthier  loi^dities.  sometimes  it  is  formed  by  reduplication,  as  rq;a- 
Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  when  in  such  places  raja,  nrinces.  The  adjective  is  distingnislied 
persons  live  beyond  their  40th  year,  they  fre-  from  the  noun  by  position,  not  form,  belooging 
quently  recover  some  measure  of  health  and  after  the  noun.  Putih  is  white,  hain  putih  is 
attain  to  old  age. white  doth,  but  putih  hain  is  whiteneas  of 

MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO,  Malaisia, or  Iv-  doth.    The  numerals  are:  1,  §atu;  9,  dua  ; 

oiAir  Abchipxlaoo.    See  Abohipblago.  8,  tiga;  4,  ampat;  6,  lifna;  6,  anam;  7,  tu- 

MALAY  LANGUAGE,  the  most  widely  dif-  juh;  8,  delapan;  9,  mmbilan;   10,  puluh  ; 
ftised  of  the  many  langua^  of  the  Indian  ar-  100,  ratut;  1,000,  ribu;  10,000,  Uaa.    The 
chipelago.    The  Javanese  is  spoken  by  a  greater  last  is  from  the  Sanscrit,  but  it  there  means  10 
number  of  people,  but  is  confined  to  the  island  times  as  much,  that  is,  100,000,  heu^  every 
of  Java,  while  the  Malay  is  heard,  more  or  less,  day  throughout  India  in  the  words  "  lao  of  ni- 
on  most  of  the  islands  from  Sumatra  to  Amboy-  pees/|  a  phrase  which  has  found  its  way  even 
na,  and  even  beyond.     Simple  in  structure,  into  English  dictionaries.  The  Malays,  in  spread- 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  easily  learned,  it  forms  ing  their  numerals  to  many  languages,  propa- 
the  common  medium  of  communication  where  pi^ed  also  this  mistake  as  to  the  original  mean- 
different  languages  come  in  contact    Even  the  ing  of  lalcM.    When  they  received  thia  word 
Chinese,  to  whom  all  European  and  most  Asia-  their  thought  could  not  get  higher  than  10,000. 
tic  languages  are  difficult,  acquire  it  with  con-  The  pronouns  are  numerous,  as  many  as  80,  hut 
■Iderable  Quality.    In  marts  of  commerce,  like  only  4  are  much  used :  aayo,  hita,  anghau^  I, 
Singapore,  Mslacca,  Penang,  Batavia,  Maoasaar  we,  you ;  and  dtyo,  he,  she,  it,  and  thejr.  A  con- 
(but  not  Manila),  where  many  races  and  Ian-  siderable  number  of  inseparable  partidea,  pre- 
gnages  are  brought  together,  it  proves  a  great  fixes  and  suffixes,  are  applied  to  verbs,  to  dis- 
oonvenienoe  and  a  bond  of  union.    In  saying  tinguish  them  from  other  parts  of  speech,  or  to 
that  the  Mslay  is  easily  learned,  the  common  give  them  a  transitive  sense ;  but  this  pecoli- 
language  of  the  street  and  bazaar  is  meant,  and  arity  is  found  mostly  in  the  written  langnafre, 
sot  the  language  of  books.    This  last  is  some-  less  frequently  in  the  spoken.    From  pran^^ 
what  difficult,  and  is  made  more  so  by  the  Ara-  battle,  we  have  lerprangy  to  war ;  from  htmh^ 
bio  alphabet  in  which  it  is  common W  written,  fruit,  herbuahy  to  bear  fruit;  firom  iftrt,  f^lt; 
but  which  is  poorly  adapted  to  the  lulay.  For  herdiri^  to  stand ;  from  Mtri,  woman,  wife,  her- 
instance,  the  word  tukoy  glad,  is  written  sifc,  or  eafrt,  to  be  wived.    The  word  Mtri  is  from  tlie 
sometimes  9uk  ;  mtnttntut^  to  demand,  is  writ-  Sanscrit,  indicating  perhaps  that  the  Malays  re- 
ten  mnntt,  omitting  all  the  vowels.    (Manden*s  ceived  the  institution  of  marriage  fhnn  tba  Hin- 
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doofl ;  or  the  Bansorit  word,  seemiDg  more  re-  merits  of  the  Malay  as  a  written  lanffoage,  and 

fined,  maj  have  thrown  ont  of  ase  an  old  Mala/  especially  for  prose,  are  small.    Bat  for  conver- 

word  now  lost.    The  Malays  hare  now,  how-  sational  purposes,  among  a  simple,  refined,  yet 

ever,  other  words  for  marriage,  one  from  the  ignorant  people,  it  is  very  beautiful.    Many  ai 

Persian,  and  another  from  the  Arabic.    The  its  compound  words  are  striking  and  pictnr- 

prefix  her  occasionally  becomes  jper,  for  eupho-  esqne.   Take  the  following :  anak-dayung^  child 

ny.    The  aufl^es  tan  and  t  are  transitive  or  of  the  oar,  a  rower ;  ibu4ariy  mother  of  the  fin- 

caaaatiye  particles,  both  producing  oonunonly  gers,  the  thumb;  latu-irani,  brave-stone,  the 

bnt  not  always  the  same   effect    Putihkan  magnet;  l»ranfan-a^i  rust  of  the  heart,  malice; 

means  to  whiten ;  panjang^  long,  panjanghan^  anak-iunehi^  child  or  the  lock,  a  key ;  mata- 

to  lengthen;  hails^  good,  oaikan  or  baihiy  to  ayer^  eye  of  water,  a  spring;   manis-^nulut^ 

make  good  or  mend ;  diya,  his  or  hers,  diyalcan,  sweet-mouthed,  eloquent ;  muUtt-panjang^  lonst- 

to  make  his  or  hers.    The  prefix  (2»  gives  a  pas-  mouthed,  babbling;  tndbuh-ombuh^  wave-sick, 

sire  sense  to  a  neuter  or  an  active  verb ;  some-  sea-sick ;  mata-ari,  eye  of  the  dav,  the  sun ;  and 

timee  ter  and  ha  produce  the  same  effect.  many  more*  scarcely  less  poetio.     Crawfnrd 

M%k€Mva  mania  hapa%i^Uu«m^  finds  in  the  Malay  dictionary  (there  are  over 

Baperffbuian  diaapu  moan,  10,000  words  in  Crawfnrd's,  and  about  a  quar- 

!£teliSi1IrSi\TiSilc  J?J:.^r^^?^'°'l>2^^  words  from  Sanscrit, 

-,, .          ,  .  .         .  ,  ,    ui^L^t.^  *k^  ^m^*>  ^  '50  from  Arabic,  95  from  Persian,  40  from  Te- 

I-iL^S^rH^Sffmi^^^^  l^andsrfrfportugue^^;  hi  might  have 

S^P^efori^^.^^^^^^^  Srwo^rdr^m'rnShe^^S? 

^^^^.'^  ^  K  V^  1 '  flJ2??f r^K  !  if^?f  are  very  numerous,  but  which  has  borrowed  most 

the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  a  verb,  a  Ltde  i-j^i/ from  the  other  or  whether  both  have 

like  our  oartiole  to.    Bri  and  membri  have  the  jf^v  ^^^  ^^  ^^®'^»  ^'  wneiner  ooin  nave 

iuo  our  pH^w''  *^'    -Y^    r^  vTj^™*  :  -!v  borrowed  from  a  common  source,  are  questions 

r^."rt5^   :^^S^^vI:!!^J?^S^  not  eaaly  settled.    The  words  derived  from  the 
^ ^^^^^I'^^'^i^^  T^l:  Sanscrit,  though  less  numerous  than  those  from 
•!!if  ^  ^''^^(^^l^V^.^f^^!^  the  Aratio,  are  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
il^'^i ^^^i^^^^Zi^^^u^^  language. ^^ura«,  writing" is  from  the  Arabic, 
'^^^^^iJS!^^  ^  .?^^°  but  i»to,  to  speak,  is  froi  Sanscrit ;  sudagar, 
iSlmai^wMJ&^^Sl^S^^  merchant,  is  from  Arabic,  wdara^  brother,  sis- 
On  ft  hone  ridinc,  ter,  from  Sanscrit.  This  last  Sanscrit  word,  and 
Pair,  youog,  UfJi-bonL  a  few  others  which  seem  to  approach  the  very 
Yeriw  take  a  frequentative  sense  by  repetition  cradle  of  language  (thongh  it  may  still  be  far  ro- 
of the  radical.  Sagala  dayung-dayung  tertawa-  moved  perhaps),  have  led  some  philologists  to 
toaso,  ^An  the  ^Is  kept  on  laughing.'*    lya  conclude  that  the  Malay  may  have  been  derived 
pergilerlari-lartjdanberlompat-loinpaty  **They  indirectly  if  not  directly  from  the  Sanscrit. 
went  on  nmning^mnning  and  leaping-leaping.''  Crawfurd  gives  good  reasons  for  r^ecting  this 
The  fotore  tense  is  indicated  by  mau  or  andahy  conclusion.    For  these  reasons  we  must  refer  to 
viO,  want,  intend.    Kalau  mau  pergi  means  his  learned  and  very  valuable  ^  Preliminary 
either,  if  yon  want  to  go,  or  if  you  will  go.  Dissertation,"  prefixea  to  his  ^'  Malay  Grammar 
T\tXtm  A.  mau  lerlayer  ewh^  *^Mr.  A«  intends  and  Dictionary**  (2  vols.,  London,  1852).   Mars- 
to  aafl  to-morrow.^    rest  time  is  expressed  by  den,  observing  that  there  are  Malay  words  wide- 
nladng  before  the  verb  tudah^  telah^  abU,  or  li-  ly  scattered  wroughout  the  idands  of  the  In- 
w,  don^  past,  finished,  gone.    Sudah  Jntat  ini  dian  and  Pacific  oceans,  from  Madagascar  to 
terlahi  haih^  "Yon  have  done  this  very  welL**  Easter  island,  more  than  naif  round  the  globe, 
The  foAxea  lahy  tah,  fmn,  and  mala^  and,  are  took  up  the  hypothesis  of  Forster,  that  the  100 
chiefly  used  as  expletives,  thoush  occasionally  or  more  existing  tongues  of  tiiis  vast  region  had 
they  add  a  little  strength  or  denniteness  to  the  a  common  origin.    He  made  a  polyglot  vocabn- 
seotenoeu    These,  and  some  other  words  of  lit-  lary  of  84  words,  in  which  SO  languages  are 
tie  or  no  meaning,  are  often  used  in  proae  com-  represented,  and  with  much  learning  built  up  a 
pQBtkm  somewhat  as  we  use  punctuation  marks,  thedry  which  was  long  and  generally  received. 
to  mark   para^phs,  sentences,  and  clauses.  W.  von  Humboldt's  vocabulary  extended  to  134 
Conversation  dmenses  with  these  cumbrous  words,  in  which  9  languages  were  represented, 
kcip^  secnring  the  same  end  by  means  of  in-  Crawford,  with  more  abundant  materials  than 
toaatioiia.    A  considerable  number  of  adverbs  his  predecessors^  and  proceeding  on  the  idea 
ars  formed  by  prefbting  to  the  noun  or  adjective  that  men  invent  languages  as  they  do  clothes, 
tlieabbreviatea  numeral  M,  one.  SaorangySlon^  houses,  and  ships,  concludes  that  most  of  these 
fiteraDy  one  man  or  person ;  tahali,  once,  one  hmgnages  are  indigenous,  and  that  the  Malay 
thne;  tahanOTy  rightly,  from  hanar,  right.    By  and  Javanese  words  found  in  them  are  import- 
affiidng  the  pronominal  snfiSx  nvoy  of  his,  her,  ed.    Instead  of  taking  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
IX,  the  adverb  is  sometimes  made  a  little  more  verbs  for  tJie  basis  of  his  comparisons,  as  Mara- 
expresnve;  thus,  Boorannya^  alone,  or  one  man  d^n  and  Hnmboldt  had  done,  he  goes  to  the 
tlone  of  it.    By  reduplication,  Bdari-ari,  daily,  particles  and  auxiliaries,  the  hinges  of  language, 
The  principal  conjunctions  are  dan,  and ;  atawOy  which  pass  less  easily  from  langua^  to  language, 
or;  iatap%  bnt ;   kalau,  if;  iopertij  as. — ^The  and  mark  more  decisively  the  original  growtit 
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On  ibis  point  we  refer  again  to  his  elaborate  Bengal  and  the  straits  of  Malacca.    It  is  some- 
dissertation.    Though  Orawfhrd^s  dictionary  is  times   called   hj  the  Malays  Tana  Malayu^ 
on  the  whole  the  best  yet  published,  it  does  not  "  Malay  Land,^  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Gold- 
in  all  respects  supersede  the  excellent  dictionary  en  Oheraonesos  of  the  ancients.    It  extends 
of  Marsden  (4to.,  London,  1812).    This  has  the  from  the  parallel  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Siam, 
advantage  of  giving  the  Malay  words  in  the  in  lat.  IS""  80'  N.,  to  Cape  Romania,  in  lat  T 
Arabic  as  well  as  the  Roman  character,  and  the  41'  N.,  or  within  74  m.  of  the  equator ;  length 
Sanscrit   words   in  the  Devanagari ;    and  it  about  800  m. ;  greatest  breadth  about  160  ul, 
abounds  in  Malay  phrases  and  sentences  iUus-  least  about  60  m.,  and  average  iMreadth  some> 
trating  the  use  of  words ;  so  that  the  careful  what  more  than  100  m. ;  area,  88,000  sq.  m. ; 
student  should  have  both  works. — Malay  litera-  pop.  coijectured  to  be  about  600,000.    The  np- 
ture  consists  of  songs,  legends,  romances,  and  a  per  part  of  the  peninsula  is  the  narrowest,  and 
veiT  little  that  may  be  called  history  and  biog-  has  an  area  of  about  22,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop- 
raphy.    There  are  in  circulation  firom  100  to  ulation  composed  of  Siamese,  or  a  mixed  race 
200  manuscripts.    Only  two  works  are  known  of  Siamese  and  Malays  called  Sansaro.    The 
to  have  been  printedL    One  is  the  Sejara  Mch  lower  part  is  the  country  of  the  Malaya,  and 
layUy  ^  Malay  History,"  printed  in  Singapore  in  has  an  area  of  about  61,000  sq.  m.    Along  the 
1841,  in  the  Arabic  character,  under  the  care-  shores  of  the  peninsula  are  many  islands,  of 
fhl  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  A.  North,  a  sn-  which  the  principal  are  on  the  W.  side,  fronting; 
perior  Malay  scholar,  and  Abdullah,  a  Malar  the  Malay  country.    The  chief  of  these  are  Tm- 
teacher  and  author.    The  other  is  AbduHah^s  tao,  Lancava,  Penans^  Singapore,  Batan,  and 
**  Journal ''  (Sing^wre,  1888,  pp.  169),  in  Ro-  Bingtang.    The  islands  on  Uie  K  coast  are  few- 
man  and  Arabic  on  alternate  pages.    There  is  er  and  smaller.    The  most  important  pditical 
|>robably  no  better  q>ecimen  of  l£day  composi-  division  of  the  peninsula  is  the  BriUidi  province 
tion  of  the  present  century.    The  Sejara  Ma-  of  Malacca  (see  Malacca),  which,  though  small 
laiyu  was  translated  by  Dr.  Ley  den  (**  Malay  in  area,  has  about  half  the  population  of  the 
Annals,"   8vo.,    London,    1821).      Reference  country.    The  Malay  states  are  Quedah,  Perak, 
should  also  be  made  to  ^^  Memoirs  of  a  Malayan  and  Salangore  on  the  W.  side ;  Patany,  Ealan- 
Family,  written  by  themselves,  and  translated  tan,  Tringang,  and  Pahancr  on  the  £. ;  'Rom- 
by  W.  Marsden'*  (Loudon,  1880).    This  little  bowe,  Jehole,  and  Jompol  in  the  interior ;  oud 
book  gives  a  pleasing  and  genuine  specimen  of  the  principality  of  Johore,  which  comprises  the 
Malay  life,  manners,  and  habits  of  thought,  pre-  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula.    A  range  of 
senting  a  truer  picture  of  the  Malays  than  we  granite  mountains   runs   through    the  whole 
get  firom  hearing  of  them  only  as  pirates.    Pi-  length  of  the  peninsula,  on  both  sides  of  which 
ratical  they  certainly  are,  but  less  so  than  our  spread  alluvial  plains,  not  much  elevated  above 
worthy    ancestors,   the   Saxons,    Danes,  and  the  sea.    The  most  extennve  of  these  plains 
Northmen.    Mr.  Marsden  also  commends  tiie  are  on  the  W.  side  of  Uie  mountains.  The  river» 
book  for  its  style,  as  **  affording  a  specimen  of  are  numerous  but  small,  and  are  not  navigable 
simple  narrative ;  a  style  of  which  some  writ-  except  so  fiir  as  the  tide  ascenda  them.    The 
ers  have  thought  the  Malays  incapable,  and  larg^t  are  the  Perak,  Johore,  and  Muar  on  the 
which  is  certainly  rare  in  comparison  with  the  W.  side.    The  only  lake  of  any  consideraM«» 
romantic  and  extravagant  tales  so  prevalent  extent  is  called  Brau,  and  lies  between  Malacca 
among  these  and  other  eastern  people.''    Dr.  and  Penang. — ^The  zoologr  of  the  peninsula  i^ 
Leyden's  learned  essay  on  the  ^'Languages  and  varied  and  extensive.    There  are  8  species  ot 
Literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Nations,''^ in  vol.  monkeys,  and  a  sloth  called  by  the  Malays  the 
X.  of  the  "Asiatic  Researches,"  should  not  be  huhang^  *^  the  lazy."    There  are  several  M>eci«.-^ 
forgotten.    He  gives  26  pages  to  the  Malay  of  bats,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  b  the  i^i* 
(168-189),  and  brief  specimens  of  their  poetry,  lung  or  vampire,  which  is  larger  than  a  cro^  . 
See  also  an  able  article  in  the  "Foreign  Quar-  and  flies  high  in  great  flocksw  and  is  very  dv- 
terly  Review,"  Dec.  1884.    The  Gospels  of  structive  to  fruit.    The  only  plantigrade  aninix^: 
Matthew  and  Mark  were  translated  into  Malay  is  a  small  bear  of  a  kind  found  only  here  and  in 
as  early  as  1629  (2d  ed.,  ionsterdam,  1688):  Borneo.    There  are  4  species  of  weasels  and   T 
Luke  and  John  at  Amsterdam  in  1646  ana  species  of  the  feline  family,  of  which  the  larg«<!-t 
1648 ;  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts  in  1661 ;  the  are  the  leopard  and  the  tiger,  both  of  whieh  Ar« 
Evangelists  and  Acts  in  Roman  characters  at  very  numerous  and  destructive  to  human  lif«. 
Oxford  in  1677,  reprinted  in  1704.  A  complete  The  domestic  cat  has  a  tail  about  half  as  kaix; 
versionof  the  whole  Bible  in  Malayan  was  pub-  as  that  of  the  European  cat.     The  domesi^o 
lished  at  Amsterdam  in  1788,  in  Roman,  and  dog  exists  as  a  vagrant  without  a  master,  «a«i 
republished  in  Arabic  characters  at  Batavia  hi  there  are  said  to  be  wild  dogs  in  the  fore&«t^ 
6  vols.  8V0.,  1768.  The  elephant^  the  one-hornM  rhinoceros,  tl^o 
MALAY  PENINSULA,  the  name  siven  by  Malay  tapir,  and  the  wild  hog  are  abandon t. 
European  geographers  to  the  long  ana  narrow  Ilorses  are  not  found  either  wild  or  tame.    Xbv 
tract  wliich  projects  southward  from   Indo-  ox  and  the  bufEdo  are  used  for  riding  and  i^f- 
China,  and  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  draught    The  buffalo  attains  its  greatest 

uch  larger  I " 
Italy.    The 


tlie  Asiatic  continent  bounded  E.  by  the  China    in  this  country,  being  much  larger  than     il.^ 
sea  and  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of    buflUo  of  India  or  that  of 
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ox  ii  tmaSL  tnd  short-legged,  bat  strong  and  with  a  most  pestiferous  malflria. — The  native 
hirdy;  and  there  are  two  species  of  wild  ox,  population  of  ^e  peninsula,  with  the  ezeep- 
oM  of  which,  cslled  hj  the  iCalays  taladang^  tion  of  the  Siamese  portion  and  the  wandering 
xemi  to  be  peculiar  to  the  peninsula.    There  negritos  in  the  mountains  of  the  north,  are  of 
ii  t  species  of  wild  goat,  and  a  small  species  of  the  Malay  race,  a^d  speak  the  Malay  limgnage. 
dooMstic  goat.  Two  species  of  deer  exist  small-  Most  of  Uie  Malays  are  settled  and  civilized, 
«r  thui  the  Eoropean  hare,  a  third  species  about  but  others  lead  a  nomad  life  on  the  land,  the 
the  flse  of  the  £ulow  deer,  and  a  fourth  as  large  rivers,  or  the  sea.    The  land  nomads  practise  a 
IS  the  elk.    The  sheep  and  the  rabbit  are  not  rude  agriculture;  the  river  nomads  live  entirely 
udigeooosi  but  have  been  introduced  by  Euro-  in  boats,  and  subsist  on  fish  and  wild  roots, 
petaa,     llie  most  remarkable  birds  are  the  Their  boats  are  about  20  feet  in  length ;  at  one 
MSfwfcor  wild  peacock,  the  double-spurred  pea-  end  is  the  fireplace,  in  the  middle  their  utensils, 
cock,  a  small  and  beautiful  species,  8  species  of  and  at  the  stern  is  the  sleeping  place,  where 
phesnnta,  a  partridge,  the  wild  cock  and  the  beneath  a  mat  a  family  of  6  or  6  together  with 
domeitie  cock,  the  latter  a  small  but  very  cour*  a  cat  and  dog  freauenUy  find  shelter.    In  these 
igMus  bird.    The  species  of  pigeons  are  very  boats  they  skirt  the  shores  of  the  rivers,  collect- 
Domeroaa,  and  some   are  no  larger  than   a  ing  their  food  finom  the  forests,  and  when  one 
timBh;  the  prevailing  color  is  green.     The  spot  is  exhausted  proceeding  to  another.  These 
ptrrotfiynily  IS  numerous^  but  is  not  remarkable  people  are  pagans,  and  are  venr  ignorant  and 
k€  briniancy  of  plumage.    The  swallow  whose  filthy  in  their  mode  of  life.    The  sea  rovers 
nest  is  eaten  by  the  Chinese  is  found  in  the  roam  over  the  whole  archipelago  in  their  prahus 
ctTva  of  the  islands.    The  birds  of  prey  consist  or  boats,  and  are  generally  mrates.    The  civil- 
''f  a  variety  of  kites  and  hawks.  Among  the  rep-  ized  and  settled  Malays  are  Mohammedans,  and 
t:lc«  are  the  alligator,  the  iguana,  several  species  their  governments  are  despotic.    The  peninsula 
of  souU  lizafds^  and  about  40  species  of  snakes,  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  lieen  the 
<*f  vhieh  S  or  4,  among  them  the  cobra,  are  original  seat  of  the  Malay  race,  and  to  this  day 
Tenocnoos.    Ilsh  are  very  plentiful,  and  form  it  is  the  only  country  exclusively  occupied  by 
t:^  prinopal  animal  food  of  the  mass  of  the  them ;  for  though  widely  spread  in  the  islands 
*<«>[»le.    The  white  porofret,  called  bawal  by  of  the  ardiipeli^  they  are  everywhere  inter- 
I'jd  Malaya,  is  ssid  to  be  one  of  the  mostdeli-  mixed  with  other  races.    The  dvilbeed  Malays, 
^s:e  fishas  in  the  worid  to  the  European  palate,  however,  all  claim  to  be  descended  from  emi- 
Tbe  only  oetaoeons  animal  is  the  dugong. —  grants  firom  Sumatra,  who  in  the  12th  century 
Iu«botaBy  of  the  peninsula  is  as  yet  imperfect-  entered  the  peninsula  at  its  S.  £.  extremity, 
)y  known.     The  forests  yield  ebonv,  aaipanj  where  they  founded  Singapore,  and  gradually 
utd  ea^  wood,  and  several  spedes  valuable  for  drove  back  the  indigenous  mhabitants  into  the 
innber.    Balans,  bamboos,  and  palms  finish  mountains.    Before  1276  the  Malays  were  pa- 
aoscof  the  matWials  uae4  by  the  Malays  in  gans.    In  that  year  Sultan  Mohammed  Shah 
^uastraetiag  thdr  honsesi     Rice,  ooooanuts,  ascended  the  throne  and  adopted  Mohammedan- 
r>aa»  the  sa»r  cane,  and  esculent  fruits  are  ism.    He  reigned  at  Malacca,  and  his  successors 
'.:k«  duef  prodocta  of  agrioulturei    Among  the  became  powerful  monarehSb    In  the  15th  cen- 
^':ite,  the  durimn^  which  resembles  in  size  and  tuiy  a  Itfge  part  of  the  peninsula  became  sub- 
'■na  akuige  melon,  is  the  most  esteemed  by  the  i&A  to  the  Siamese  monarehs.    In  1511  Mo- 
tives; iriiQe  by  the  Europeans,  the  mangos-  hammed  Shah,  the  12th  Malayan  sultan,  was 
t«>en,  witidi  grows  abundantly,  is  considered  the  overthrown  by  tJie  Portnguese  under  Alfonso 
saets  fruit  in  the  world.    Pineapples  are  pro-  d^ Albuquerque.    At  present  the  peninsula  is 
iaeed  ia  great  perfection,  and  are  asplentiful  much  leas  populous  than  in  former  ages.    Its 
sf  tam^  HI  Europe  or  America.    The  most  foreign  and  intestine  wars  and  the  incursions  of 
n^tBsrUble  and  valuable  product  of  the  penin-  pirates  have  contributed  to  its  depopulation. 
frJ^  however,  is  the  gotta  perdia  tree,  which  Hie  British  territory  of  Mdaoca.  which  em- 
vas  herafint  made  known  to  Europeans. — Iron,  braces  only  about  an  80th  part  of  the  area  of 
i^  sad  gold  are  the  prindpd  metalsi    Iron  the  peninsula,  has  aa  many  inhabitants  as  all  the 
<res  are  everywhere  found,  and  in  the  south  rest  dt  the  country. 

i^y  exist  in  vast  profusion.    The  tin  mines  MALAYS  ( Jfo^sytc),  one  of  the  great  ethno- 

tpt  the  BBoat  extensive  in  the  wisM ;  and  thou|^  logi<»l  divisions  of  mankind,  and  in  a  secondary 

thicy  mre  imperfeedy  wotked,  the  product  in  sense  a  race  or  nation  inhabiting  the  Malay 

IS49  ■■Mniiitul  to  2,400  tons.    Tin  is  found  in  peninsula  and  its  adjacent  islands,  and  portions 

O  parte  of  the  coontiy.  €roid  is  not  very  abnn-  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  other  islands  of  the 

^a^  tihe  anneal  product  not  exceeding  20,000  East  Indian  arehipdago.  In  the  first  mentioned 

ecBoesL — The  dimate  of  the  peninsula  is  hot  sense,  the  Malay  race  is  more  widdy  scattered 

s.->i  maimt     The  mean  annod  temperature  at  on  the  globe  than  any  other,  and  in  its  institu- 

^«  Irrel  of  the  sea  is  neariy  80"*,  the  mean  tions  and  socid  condition  exhibits  perhaps  great- 

-v^-e  being  from  70"*  to  90**.  There  is  no  rainy  er  variety  than  all  the  other  races  combined. 

^.^jitt,  bat  rain  fUls  at  short  intervals  throngb-  It  is  found  in  neariy  all  the  idands  of  the  In- 

-i  tbe  year,  and  there  are  heavy  dewsand  fre-  dian  and  Pacific  oceans,  in  Madagascar  and 

-is^  fi^    Generally  the  dimate  is  not  un-  eastern  Africa,  and,  in  the  opimon  of  some,  oo- 

-rvLhjf  dboe^  there  are  some  spots  infooted  con  on  the  W.  coast  of  North  America.    Its 
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numbers  are  oompoted  at  120,000,000.    The  their  origin  nor  of  their  ancient  history.  Erery- 

complezion  of  thb  race  is  verr  uniform,  and  is  where  throughout  the  archipehigo  they  are  re- 

always  darker  than  the  Mongolian.    It  is  a  red-  garded  as  conquerors  and  settlers;  and  every* 

dish  brown,  approaching  the  hue  of  burnished  where  they  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the 

oopper.  The  hair  is  raven  black,  coarse,  straight,  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Even  in  the  Malay  pen> 

and  very  abundant    The  beard  is  always  thin,  insnla,  the  southern  part  of  which  is  exclusively 

and  some  branches  of  the  race  are  nearly  beard-  occupied  by  them,  there  are  traces  and  rem- 

less.    The  practice  of  eradicating  the  beard  pre-  nanta  of  an  anterior  race.  They  are  all  Moham- 

vails  very  generally  among  this  race.    The  fe-  medans,  and  throughout  the  archipelago  in  the 

males  and  young  men  have  almost  always  flat-  common  speech  of  die  natives  the  term  Malay  is 

tened  noses,  though  as  the  men  advance  in  years  almost  synonymous  with  Mohammedan ;  so  that 

their  noses  frequently  become  aquiline.    The  when  any  of  the  pagans,  no  matter  of  what  race, 

lips  are  thicker  than  amons  Europeans.    There  learn  to  write  the  Arabic  character  and  submit 

is  less  prominence  of  profile  in  the  Malay  than  *  to  circnmcision,  they  are  said  to  become  Malays, 

in  any  other  race,  a  peculiarity  which  aopears  In  nerson  the  Malays  are  short  and  slender,  with 

to  be  owing  in  part  to  the  absence  of  rigiaityin  sUgnt  and  well  shaped  limbs,  particularly  small 

the  cartilage  of  the  nose.    Dr.  Pickering  says :  at  the  wrist  and  ankles.    Deformed  persons  are 

^  The  profile  has  appeared  to  me  usually  more  scarcely  ever  seen  among  them.    The  women, 

vertical  than  in  the  white  race ;  but  this  may  be  however,  are  accustomed  to  flatten  the  noses  imd 

owing  in  part  to  the  mode  of  carriage,  for  the  compress  the  heads  of  newly  bom  children,  and 

akiUl  does  not  show  a  superior  facial  angle.    A  to  pull  out  the  ears  of  infants  to  make  them  stand 

more  marked  peculiarity,  and  one  very  gener-  erect  from  the  head.   Their  eyes  are  uniformly 

ally  observable,  is  the  elevated  occiput,  and  its  dark  and  clear,  and  have  sometimes  the  Chinese 

alight  projection  beyond  the  line  of  the  neck,  peculiarity  of  formation.  Their  hair  is  strong  and 

The  face,  in  consequence,  when  seen  in  fit>nt,  of  a  shining  black,  and  that  of  the  men  is  kept 

appears  broader  than  among  Europeans,  as  is  cut  short,  while  that  of  the  women  is  allowed  to 

the  case  with  the  Mongolian,  though  for  a  differ-  grow  to  great  length.  The  beard  is  naturally  thin , 

ent  reason.    In  the  Mongolian  the  troni  is  de-  and  in  Sumatra  only  the  priests  allow  it  to  grow ; 

pressed,  or  the  cranium  inclines  backward,  while  the  rest  of  the  men  carefully  eradicating  it  Both 

in  the  Malay  it  is  elevated  or  brought  forward.*'  sexes  also  eradicate  the  hair  from  every  part  of 

— The  Malay  race  is  divided  into  two  great  fam-  the  body,  and  to  n^gl^  doing  so  they  r^ard  as 

iliea,  the  Polynesians  and  the  Malays  proper,  or  highly  indelicate.— The  dress  of  the  Malay  men 

the  Malays  of  the  East  Indies;  between  these  consists  of  a  close  waistcoat,  without  sleeves, 

divisions  there  la  a  singular  contrast  of  stature,  but  having  a  neck  like  a  shirt,  buttoned  close  op 

the  Polynesians  being  tuler  than  the  rest  of  man-  to  the  top  with  buttons  often  of  gold  filigree, 

kind,  and  the  East  Indian  Malays  shorter.    The  Over  this  they  wear  the  hadjoo,  which  resem- 

raoe  has  a  universal  attachmentto  the  water,  and  bles  a  morning  govn,  open  at  the  neck,  bnt 

to  a  sea  life.   They  have  a  strongly  marked  wan-  fastened  close  at  the  wrist  and  half  way  up  the 

dering  disposition,  caring  less  for  fixed  homes  arm,  with  9  buttons  to  each  sleeve.    They  are 

than  perhaps  any  other  portion  of  mankind.  The  made  usually  of  blue  or  white  cotton  cloth ;  for 

Malays  proper  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  the  rich  of  chintz,  and  for  the  chiefs  of  flowered 

Malay  penmsula,  alK>ut  one  half  of  Sumatra,  silk.    They  wear  short  drawers,  reaching  half 

and  the  whole  coast  of  Borneo.    Their  num-  way  down  the  thigh,  and  over  all  the  eaym 

bers  are  estimated  at  2,000,000.    They  may  be  §ar<mg^  which  resembles  a  Scoteh  plaid  in  ap- 

divided  naturally  into  three  classes :  the  civil-  pearance,  and  is  flang  over  tlie  shoulder  like  a 

Ised  Malays,  who  have  a  written  language,  and  sash,  or  else  folded  and  tucked  about  the  waift 

have  made  some  progress  in  the  useful  arts;  the  and  hip9,  and  bound  round  the  body  by  a  belt 

orang-laut^  ^  men  of  the  aea,"  whose  only  habi-  of  crimson  silk  in  which  the  peculiar  Malay 

tations  are  boats,  and  who  live  entirely  by  the  dagger,  the  creese,  is  worn.    They  have  no 

product  of  the  sea  and  by  piracy ;  and  the  orange  covering  to  their  legs  or  feet,  and  around  their 

oofitto,  ^*  men  of  the  soil,"  or  aborigines,  who  are  heads  they  twist  a  colored  handkerchief,  so  as  to 

aavages,  and  live  precariously  on  the  produce  of  resemble  a  small  turban.    The  women  wear  a 

the  forests.    This  latter  class  is  found  only  in  kind  of  boddico  reaching  to  the  hips,  and  oTer 

the  interior  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  in  Sumatra,  that  the  hndjoo  and  the  eayen  tarong,    A  piece 

and  in  the  islands  lying  between  them.    The  of  fine,  thin,  blue  cotton  cloth,  about  5  feet 

civilized  Malays  inhabit  the  eastern  side  of  So-  lonff,  called  a  mhndang^  is  thrown  across  the 

matra,  much  of  the  interior  dT  that  island,  and  back  of  the  neck  and  hangs  down  before,  and  is 

the  coast  of  Borneo  and  the  Malay  peninsula,  used  as  a  veil  when  the  women  go  abroad. 

Wherever  settled,  they  all  claim  that  the  origi-  Their  houses  are  uniformly  built  of  wooden 

nal  seat  of  their  ancestors  was  the  kingdom  of  fhunes,  clofsed  in  and  floored  with  bambooH.  and 

Menangkabow  in  Snmatra,  which  in  former  roofed  with  bamboos  or  palm  leaves.    Their 

ages  was  a  famous  and  powerful  stste,  and  un-  furniture  is  very  simple,  comprising  generally 

doubtedly  the  most  civilixed  and  distinguished  only  mats  and  large  wooden  salvers,  which  aiv 

ever  founded  by  Malays.    It  is  certain,  how-  used  as  tebles.    They  eat  with  their  fingers,  and 

ever,  that  Menangkabow  was  not  the  original  use  neither  knives,  forks,  nor  chop-sticks.  Their 

•eat  of  this  race.    In  fact,  nothing  is  known  of  food  is  chiefiy  rice,  though  they  eat  also  fowla 
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ad  thb  tehof  tba  goat  and  boilUo^  and  their  paintiiig  the  soenes.    WhQe  jet  a  hoy  he  ez« 

diifaes  are  afanoat  all  prepared  in  that  mode  of  ecated  for  this  estahlishment  an  entire  scene,  a 

diwring  whidi  we  caU  cony,  in  thdr  language  landscape,  the  praises  hestowed  npon  whidi  en- 

^Sfc     llieir  knowledge   of  the   arts   and  oonraged  him  to  devote  his  attention  exclusivelj 

scieooea  ia  rery  Umited,  their  principal  mann-  to  painting.    He  employed  hu  leisare  time  in 

iactarea  owMnrting  oi  filigree  woric  in  gold,  and  drawing  heads  in  miniatore,  and  at  17  yeare  of 

of  iron  work  chiefly  in  the  ahi^ie  of  creeses  and  age  established  himself  in  Prondence  as  a  por- 

other  weapons.    They  are  fond  of  mnsio,  and  trait  painter.    Meeting  with  oonsaderaUe  sno- 

biTe  many  Idnds  of  uoatniments,  bat  these  cess  in  this  calling,  he  remoyed  in  the  spring  of 

ippear  to  be  mostly  of  Chinese  origin. — ^The  1796  to  Boston,  where  he  was  well  received,  and 

chief  mental  characteristics  of  the  Malays  are  daring  the  next  4  years  pnrsaed  his  art  with 

pride,  eonning,  and  daplidty.  They  can  dissem-  indnstryin  varioos  cities.    In  1800  he  aocom- 

bie  the  atroi^sest  passions  beneath  the  atmost  panied  Washington  Allston,  between  whom  and 

numpuanre  of  featores  tiU  the  opportunity  of  iiimself  a  warm  fiiendship  had  been  formed,  to 

safe  gratification  occam    They  are  Jealoos  and  Charleston,  and  in  the  sncoeeding  year  the  two 

rind^ve,  and  have  little  sense  of  veracity  or  yonng  artists  sdled  for  Europe.    Malbone  re- 

inicgilty.    Their  oonrs^  is  not  firm  or  stMdy,  mained  a  few  months  in  London,  where  he  was 

bat  the  effect  of  a  transient  enthusiasm,  whidi  urged  by  Benjamin  West,  the  president  (rf  the 

however  sometimes  prompts  them  to  deeds  of  royal  academy,  to  take  up  his  permanent  resi- 

iDeredible  desperation.    They  suffer  death  with  denoe,  with  the  promise  of  ampleprofesoonal 

aatooiriilng  composure  apd  indifference  when  employment;  but  he  returned  to  Charleston  in 

it  is  deariy  inevitable.    Their  propensity  for  Dec  1801.    For  several  years  he  painted  minii^ 

gimbGttg  and  betting  is  excessive,  and  they  tares  in  the  chiefcities  of  the  United  States  with 

umm^}tMtsm  gtako  all  tlukt  they  have  in  the  world,  preat  reputation ;  but  his  sedentary  habitB  and 

wd  even  their  personal  freedom,  upon  a  cock  mtense  application  to  his  art  gradually  under* 

fieht  or  a  co^wt  of  lizards  or  of  oockroaoheSb  mined,  his  health,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1806 

Their  governments  are  founded  on  prindples  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  West 

Dearly  approadiing  the  feudal,  the  power  of  Indies.  The  change  of  climate  not  proving  bene- 

tbe  cUeib  being  greatly  restrained   by  laws  ficial,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  died 

based  upon  eostom.    The  ngah  or  prince  often  in  Savannah.    Of  Malbone^s  merit  as  a  portrait 

ssmmes  tihe  Arabic  title  of  raltan.    Under  him  painter,  AUston  says :  **  He  had  the  happy  tal- 

are  a  certain  number  of  daUooi  chosen  from  ent,  among  his  other  excellences,  of  elevating 

aoMBg  the  body  of  oroa^  «d(yai^  or  men  of  rank,  the  character  without  impairing  the  likeness, 

who  have  nsnaDy  subotdinate  to  them  a  con-  This  was  remarkable  in  his  male  heads;  and  no 

;«letaUe  tndn  of  immediate  dependants  or  vas-  woman  ever  lost  beauty  under  his  hand.  To  this 

■«2s.    Fhm  the  dattoos  the  njah  appoints  the  he  added  a  grace  of  execution  all  his  own." 

«»ffiecfi  of  state,  as  the  tildtefuicir,  who  regulates  IBGs  works,  consisting  chiefly  of  portraits  in 

iM  ng^intw  of  the  port ;  the  tamtmgoanff^  or  mimature,  are  widely  distributed,  many  being 

mSiCKy  commander ;  the  handakarOf  or  chief  owned  in  Charleston,  where  he  was  fiiequent^ 

jodge,  and  otheia.    The  Malays  of  the  present  employed.    He  punted  a  few  composntions,  die* 

<iay  haw  degenerated  not  only  from  the  power  tinguiahed  by  agreeable  style  and  warmth  and 

bei  from  the  §puii  and  enterprise  of  their  an-  delicacy  of  coloring,  and  occasionally  attempted 

eestofi,  whose  princes  once  swept  the  Indian  landscape  in  oil. 

•C9S  with  great  fleeCa^  sometimes  of  1,000  ves-  MALCOLM,  Sib  Johk,  a  British  diplomatist^ 

seh,  ettfying  100,000  fighting  men.    They  are  soldier,  and  author,  bom  in  Eakdale,  Dnmfiiea- 

sda  daring  fivebootera,  but  their  piracies  are  no  shire,  in  May,  1769,  died  May  81,  1833.    He 

kmgu  earned  on  with  the  energy  or  the  nam-  was  sent  to  India  at  the  age  of  18,  in  the  charge 

ben  ef  former  timea,  and  they  seldom  venture  of  his  undo  Dr.  Paisley,  and  received  a  cadetship 

an  — »fi?*mt^  with  armed  European   vessels,  under  the  East  India  company.    As  he  grew 

The  more  dviliaBd  Malaya  build  ahipa  of  200  older  he  distinguished  himself  by  bravery  and 

tons  bmdea,  well  fitted  for  navigating  the  sess  intelligence,  and  after  the  ftll  of  Seringapatam 

of  the  ardiipehtgo.    They  are  active  traders,  was  secretaJr  to  the  commiaaion  appointed  to 

aad  eeOeet  goma  and  spices  and  other  valuable  divide  Mysore.  In  1799  he  was  commissioned  by 

prodacta  from  the  remotest  islands,  and  convey  Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  beo(Nne  personally  ti' 

thai  to  Batsvia,  Singapore,  and  other  En-  miliar  with  his  ability  and  aooomplishmentB,  to 

ropeaa  enporia^    Of  42   independent  Malay  negotiate  with  Persia  a  defensive  allianoe  against 

autos  la  eviiCenee  at  the  time  of  the  first  vimt  an  anticipated  French  invasion  of  India.    He 

cf  the  Portogoeae  to  the  archipelago,  only  had  at  this  time  acquired  several  eastern  lan- 

ftchten  in  Snmatim  aadBmni  in  Borneo  stiU  gnages,  and  had  been  m  1792  staff  interpreter  of 

■■Btiin  their  independence.  Persian.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  private  secre- 

MALBOXE,  Edw ASD  6^  an  American  por-  tary  to  the  governor-general,  but  was  again  sent 

trait  painter,  bom  in  Kewport,  R.  I.,  in  Aug.  to  Persia  in  the  following  year.    In  Feb.  1808, 

1777,  dfed  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  May  7,  1807.    In  he  became  commiasioner  of  Mysore,  and  jmned 

esriy  fifc  he  evinced  roach  fondness  for  punt-  the  army  of  Gen.  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  Mah- 

IBs;  and  waa  in  the  halrit  of  fivqaenting  the  ratta  campaign.     In  1805  he  waa  recalled  to 

^    '     at  Xawport  to  watch  the  prooem  of  Bengal,  where  he  was  actively  occupied  in  fonn- 
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ing  treaties  of  aUiance  with  native  piineea.    In  preaching.  In  both  institntions  he  filled  abo  the 
1807  he  went  again  to  Persia,  bat  did  not  ob-  chair  of  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophj.  The 
tain  the  advantages  hoped  for  bj  the  British  disease  in  the  throat  increasing,  he  has  retired 
sovemment.    He  returned  to  Mysore  in  1808,  to  private  life  in  Philadelphia.    In  1841  he  re- 
but was  again  sent  to  Persia  in  the  following  ceived  the  degree  of  D J),  simultaneonsly  from 
year  as  ^enipotentiary.     Here,  owing  to  a  the  university  of  Vermont  and  Union  college, 
change  in  the  ministry,  he  was  received  in  the  N.  Y.,  and  after  his  resignation  at  Lewisburg 
most  flattering  manner,  and  on  his  departure  in  was  made  LL.D.  by  that  institution.    He  has 
1810  was  honored  wiUi  the  order  of  the  sun  visited  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
and  moon  and  made  a  khan  and  sepahdar  of  the  travelled  as  a  deputation  from  the  Baptist  mis- 
empire.    In  1812  Malcolm  went  to  England,  sionary  society  in  Hindostan,  Burmali,  8iam, 
was  there  knighted,  and  publi^ed  in  1816  a  China,  and  Africa.    He  was  one  of  the  founders 
history  of  Persia  (2  vols.  4to.),  the  materials  for  of  the  American  tract  societv,  of  which  he  has 
which  he  had  drawn  from  original  Persian  an-  been  a  vice-president  from  the  beginning.    He 
nals  as  well  as  extensive  personal  research  and  was  also  one  of  the  prominent  laborers  in  estab- 
obeervation.    On  returning  to  India  in  1817,  lishing  the  American  Sunday  school  union,  hav- 
he  was  at  once  appointed  political  agent  in  the  ing  visited  on  its  behalf,  when  first  organized, 
Deocan,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  every  principal  city  in  tho  United  States.    His 
the  army.   He  served  under  Sir  T.  Hislop  as  sec-  published  works  are :    a  ^*  Dictionary  of  the 
ond  in  command  during  the  Mahratta  and  Pin-  Biblc,^^  which  has  passed  through  140  editions 
darree  wars,  and  especially  distinguished  him-  in  America  and  several  in  London ;  *^  The  £z- 
eelf  at  the  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  in  which  Holkar  tent  of  the  Atonement ;"  '*  The  Christian  Rnle 
was  routed.  For  his  bravery  on  this  occasion  he  of  Marriage  ;^  **  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Malcom  ;**  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  British  parliament;  '* Travels  in  South-Eastem  Asia'^  (2  vols.  12roo., 
Mr.  Canning,  president  of  the  board  of  control,  Boston,  1889).    He  has  also  published  several 
qwke  of  him  as  *^  second  in  command,  but  sec-  addresses   and   other   tracts,  and   edited  the 
ond  to  no  one  in  valor  and  renown.^*    After  this  **  Imitation  of  Christ,"  Law's  *^  Serious  CalL,*^ 
war.  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  appointed  governor  Keach's  ^  Travels  of  True  Godliness,"  Henry ^s 
of  Malwah  and  the  a^joiniuff  provinces.    The     ^'  Communicant's   Companion,"    and   Butler^a 
oonntrv  was  then  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  brigand-  ^*  Analogy  of  Religion." 
age  and  rapine  being  generally  prevalen  t ;  he  sue-        MALC2£ WSKI,  Antoni,  a  Polish  poet,  bom 
ooeded  in  restorins  order,  governed  mildly  but  in  Volhynia  about  1792,  died  in  Warsaw,  May 
firmly,  and  effected  a  vast  amount  of  good.    An  2, 1826.    He  studied  at  the  school  of  Kraemie- 
account  of  this  part  of  India  was  published  by  niec,  entered  the  national  army  in  1811,  and 
him  in  1828,  under  the  title  of  '*  A  Memoir  of  left  it  in  1816,  having  fhustured  his  leg  bv  a  fall 
Central  India."    He  was  in  England  from  1821  from  a  horse.    He  subsequently  travelled  in 
until  1827,  when  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and   France,  returned  to 
Bombay,  which  office  he  held  for  8  years,  and  Warsaw  *in  1821,  and  soon  after  to  Volhynia, 
then  returned  to  England.    lie  was  elected  not  whence  he  eloped  to  Warsaw  with  the  yoanit 
long  afterward  to  panioment  for  Launceston,  and  wife  of  one  of  his  neighbors,  whom  he  had 
dbUnguished  himself  by  active  opposition  to  cured  of  a  dangerous  illness  by  magnetism, 
the  reform  bill.    A  monument  was  erected  to  Want  and  misery,  however,  soon  embittered 
his  memory  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  also  an  the  life  of  the  lovers,  and  hastened  the  death  of 
obelisk  100  feet  high  near  Langholm,  in  Eskdale.  the  poet.    His  principal  work,  Matja  ( Wi 


In  addition  to  the  works  above  mentioned,  he  1825),  a  metrical  romance  in  the  style  and  spirit 

published  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  Byron,  which  appeared  in  the  last  year  or  his 

of  India  from  1784  to  1823"  (London,  1826),  life,  was  severely  criticized,  but  is  now  gener- 

and  a  **Life  of  Lord  Clive"  (1886). — See  **Life  ally  recognized  as  one  of  the  gems  not  only  of 

and  Correspondence  of  Mi\|or-General  Sir  John  Polish  bat  of  modem  poetry.    It  has  passed 

Malcolm,  G:.CB.,"  by  John  W.  Kaye  (2  vols,  through  numerous  editions,  and  has  been  trans- 

8ro.,  London,  1856).  lated  into  French  by  Cl^mence  Robert,  and  into 

MALCOM,  Howard,  D.D.,  an  American  cler-  Grerman  by  K.  R.  Vogel. 
mnan  and  author,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  Jan.        MALDIVES,  a  chain  of  small  coral  islands  in 

1799.    He  entered  Dickinson  college,  Carlisle,  the  Indian  ocean,  about  400  m.  W.  from  Cej* 

Penn.,  in  1818,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  May.  Ion,  extending  in  a  straight  line  from  lat  7*  A' 

1818,  by  a  Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  N.  to  0""  40'  S.,  between  long.  72"  48'  and 

entered  Princeton  theological  seminary,  where  73**  48'  E.    The  length  of  the  chain  isabontftOO 

he  remained  2  years,  acting  gratuitouHly  at  the  m.,  and  its  breadth  about  50  m.    The  number 

same  time  as  pastor  of  a  church  near  Princeton,  of  islands  is  commonly  stated  by  the  natives  at 

On  finishing  nis  stndiea,  he  married  and  settled  12,000,  but  is  supposed  to  be  in  reality  nc«rlT 

over  a  church  in  Hudson,  K.  Y.,  and  was  ailer-  50,000.    The  great  minority  of  them  are  m»re 

ward  settled  f  n  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  He  was  rocks  or  sand  banks,  and  oidy  the  larger  islands 

president  of  the  college  at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  are  inhabited.    They  are  divided  into  17  atolls 

from  1889  to  1849,  and  of  the  university  atLouis-  or  circular  groups,  each  atoll  being  enclosed  by 

burg,  Penn.,  from  2851  to  1859,  having  been  ob>  a  coral  reef  generally  about  90  miles  in  dreom- 

liged  by  the  failure  of  his  voice  to  relinqubh  ferenoe.    (Sm  Atoll.)    These  reeft  have  ohAn- 
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fiels  through  them  luiTigableby  the  boats  of  the  death.  Frequently  criminalB  are  punished  by 
utives ;  and  thoagh  the  sea  beats  with  great  banishment  to  the  southern  islands,  which  are 
Tiolenoe  on  the  ontdde,  the  water  within  the  less  civilized  than  the  northern.  The  people 
reeti  is  calm  and  genenOly  shallow.  There  are  learn  to  read  and  write  Arabic  as  well  as  their 
d^  channels  between  the  atolls,  4  of  which  own  native  language,  and  they  have  schools  in 
have  been  examined  bv  European  vessels  and  which  tiie  mathematics  are  taught.  Polygamy 
foand  navigable  b^  the  largest  ships.  The  prin-  to  the  extent  of  8  wives  is  tolerated,  and  divorce 
mI  island  is  Mali,  m  laL  4**  10'  N.,  long.  78^  40^  is  restricted  only  by  the  necessity  of  paying 
L  It  is  7  m.  in  circomferenoe,  and  contains  back  the  dowry  received  with  the  wife.  The 
2,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  people  are  a  quiet  and  pacific  race,  kind  and 
sovereign,  who  bears  the  title  of  sultan  of  the  nospitable  to  strangers,  though  natundly  distrust- 
Twelve  Thousand  Isles,  and  who  acknowledges  ful  of  foreigners.  They  are  friendly  toward  each 
lome  degree  of  dependence  on  the  British  gov-  other,  and  the  ties  of  kindred  are  cherished  with 
emmeot  of  Oeylon,  to  which  he  annually  sends  much  affection.  The  internal  commerce  of  the 
aa  embassy  with  tribute.  The  population  of  the  idands  is  considerable,  for  each  atoll  has  its 
vhole  duster  is  estimated  at  200,000.  The  peculiar  branch  of  industry;  in  one  the  brewers 
liigbest  land  in  the  islands  is  only  20  feet  above  reside,  in  another  the  goldsmiths;  locksmiths, 
the  sea.  Eaoh  island  is  circular  in  form,  and  mat  inakerls,  potters,  turners,  and  joiners,  each 
has  a  lagoon  in  the  centre.  The  sdl  is  sandy,  inhabit  exclusively  their  respective  atolls.  This 
aDd  at  the  depth  of  8  feet  a  layer  of  sandstone  is  division  of  kbor  gives  rise  to  a  constant  inter- 
found.  The  inhabited  islands  are  richly  wooded  course  and  interchange  of  commodities,  car- 
with  palma,  %  trees,  citron  trees,  and  bread-  ried  on  by  means  of  boats,  which  are  some- 
fmit  trees.  They  produce  abundance  of  millet,  times  absent  for  a  year  from  their  own  islands, 
tad  of  a  similar  small  grain  called  hrinly^  of  both  Every  family,  even  the  poorest^  has  a  boat,  and 
which  the  inhabitants  reap  two  harvests  in  the  the  rich  keep  several.  The  multitude  of  rocks  and 
rear.  They  also  gather  various  roots,  which,  reefe  is  so  great  that  this  navigation  is  extremely 
with  rice  imported  from  Hindostan,  and  fish  and  difllcult,  and  much  property  is  lost  by  accidenta 
oooosouta,  constitute  their  food.  The  climate  of  at  sea;  but  the  natives  being  universally  good 
tho  islands  is  excessively  hot,  though  the  nights  swimmers,  their  lives  are  seldom  endangered  by 
tre  cod  and  the  earth  is  refreshed  by  heavy  these  shipwrecks.  There  is  some  trade  with  the 
^wn.  They  are  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  continentof  India,  carried  on  by  native  boats  of 
From  April  to  October  is  the  rainy  season,  dur-  about  80  tons  burden,  buUt  of  cocoaout  trees, 
icg  .whieb  the  westeriy  winds  are  boisterous.  With  these  boats  they  make  voyages  to  Oal- 
Iq  the  dry  season,  from  October  to  April,  the  cutta  and  other  distant  parts,  oairyingcocoanuts 
winds  are  easterly.  The  islands  breed  procU-  and  cowries  or  small  shells,  which  pass  as  coin 
mas  numbers  of  wild  ducks,  pigeons,  and  otiier  over  all  India.  They  also  take  for  sale  ropes 
v:id  fowl,  which  are  much  used  for  food,  and  made  from  the  husk  of  the  oocoanut,  and  oil 
«(':d  very  chei^  There  are  no  large  quadrupeds  extracted  from  the  fruit  itself  and  also  quanti- 
cxcfpi  a  few  sheep  and  cows.  Oats,  polecats,  ties  of  dried  fi»h.  In  return  they  bring  home 
and  liRvets  are  found,  and  rats  are  very  nu-  gold  and  silver,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton  and  silk 
aeraos  and  troublesome.  There  is  a  poison-  goods,  and  European  articles. — ^The  Maldivea 
oos  species  of  water  snake,  and  the  mosquitoes  have  been  seldom  visited  by  Europeans.  In  the 
4re  said  to  be  laimr  and  fiercer  than  in  any  beginning  of  the  17th  century' a  French  mer- 
uiher  part  of  tlie  East  Indies. — ^The  Maldivians  chant  vessel  was  wrecked  upon  them,  and  one 
are  strict  Mohammedans.  They  are  handsome,  of  the  survivors,  M.  Francis  Pyrard  de  Laval, 
veQmade,  and  generally  of  an  olive  complexion,  remained  there  nearly  5  years,  and  wrote  an 
though  sooie  have  much  fairer  complexions  than  account  of  the  islands,  which  was  published  in 
others,  whidi  is  probably  attributable  to  their  Paris  in  1679. 

deeeent  from  Persian  or  Arab  stock,  while  the  MALEBRANGHE,  Nicolas,  a  French  meta> 

majorityoftbe  population  are  obviously  of  Hin*  physician,  born  in  Paris  in  1688,  died  there, 

doo  origin.    The  people  are  ingenious  and  in-  Oct.  13, 1716.    In  his  childhood  he  was  physi- 

duttriooa,  and  have  attained  to  some  degree  of  oally  feeble,  and  was  educated  at  home  with 

ririlitttioQ.    They  clothe  themselves  in  silk  or  great  care.    Intended  for  the  priesthood,  he 

tri/uaa  robes,  and  are  cleanly  in  their  habits,  studied  philosophy  at  the  college  of  La  Marche 

^'^/th  saxes  bathing  regularly  once  a  day.    The  and  theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1660 

f&en  shave  their  heaim,  but  allow  their  beards  entered  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.    He 

v>  grow.    The  women  idlow  the  hair  to  grow  wteried,  however,  of  theological  and  critical 

'<-Zt  and  &sten  it  up  behind.    They  are  not  studies,  and  his   philosophical   vocation  was 

^^^  seelodied  as  in  other  Mohammedan  coun-  determined    by    reading    the    Tractatui   de 

*-*^<3,  hot  enjoy  a  tolerable  degree  of  liberty,  ffomine  of  Descartes,  which  he  accidentally 

I  ^^  Kocaa  is  the  supreme  law,  but  there  are  met  with,  and  which  impressed  him  so  strongly 

^uioes  peculiar  local  laws  and  usages.    An  in-  that  his  perusal  was  more  than  once  interrupt- 

*  *  r«aa  debtor  becomes  the  servant  of  the  cred-  ed  by  palpitations  of  the  heart.    From  that 

jt  uitil  the  debt  is  worked  out.   The  ordinai7  time  (1664)  he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy, 

i  for  criminals  is  whipping,  which  is  renouncing  all  other  sciences  except  ms^e- 

infiieted  so  severely  as  to  produce  matics,  aiming  thus  to  enlighten  his   mind 
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without  bardeninff  his  memoir.     After  10  is  impenetrable  to  •matter ;  ther  cannot  be  bom 

jears  he  prodnced  his  principal  work,  Jk  la  within  ns,  for  the  soul  of  itself  knows  nothiug 

rt^erehe  ae  la  vMU  (Paris,  1674),  which  re-  at  all  abont  outward  things.    Thej  therefor<s 

oeived  numerous  additions,  and  in  its  6th  edi-  as  Malebranohe  condudea,  are  divine  and  not 

tion  (1712)  extended  to  4  volumes.    Its  eztraor-  human  ideas ;  thej  exist  in  Qod,  who  is  the  uni- 

dinary  success  was  due  to  its  beauty  of  style  versal  reason  and  light  that  illumines  every 

and  admirable  method,  as  well  as  to  the  origi*  soul.    We  know  only  in  God.    We  know  the 

nality  and  dignity  of  its  doctrine.    The  abstrao*  sonl  immediately  by  consciousness ;  we  know 

tions  of  philosophy  were  treated  with  almost  material  things  by  means  of  ideas,  as  the  eye 

lyrical  animation.    *^  Poetry,*'  said  Fontenelle,  sees  colors  by  means  of  the  light ;  we  know  God 

^*  could  not  lend  to  philosophy  more  phUosophi-  by  immediate  vision,  as  the  eye  sees  the  light, 

oal  ornaments.**    In  1677  ne  published  his  c%m-  As  the  soul  finds  its  ideas  of  objects  only  in 

venatiom  mitaphynqum  et  uhretiennM^  a  dis-  God,  so  it  tends  of  itself  toward  God,  who  is 

cusston  on  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  religion  the  principle  both  of  its  knowledge  and  its  wUl ; 

and  Christian  dogmas,  which  involved  him  in  it  aims  to  unite  itself  most  intimately  with  God ; 

a  long  controversy  with  theologians  and  Oarte-  and  in  this  devotion  to  the  absolute  consists  the 

sian  metaphysicians,  especially  with  Amauld  method  of  attuning  to  truth.   There  is  through- 

and  R^s.    In  1699  he  was  elected  ah  honorary  out  the  philosophy  of  Ifalebranche  a  tendcDcj 

member  of  the  academy  of  sciences.    Wither-  to  reduce  the  8  substances — the  tiiinking,  the 

ing  slowly  away,  till  he  was  hardly  more  than  extended,  and  the  infinite  substance,  or  the  soal, 

a  skeleton,  he  died  *'  a  tranquil  spectator  of  his  matter,  and  QfA — ^to  a  single  substance ;  but  he 

own  long  dissolution.**    His  later  more  impor-  adheres  too  strictljr  to  the  metaphysics  of  Des- 

tant  publications,  partly  philosophical  and  part-  cartes  to  graso  this  unity.    In  Descartes,  thei^e 

Iv  religious,  were  the  TraiU  de  la  nature  etde  8  substances  oescribe  eccentric  drcies,  having 

ia  grAce  (Amsterdam,  1680);  Meditations  mita-  no  common  centre ;  in  Malebranohe,  thej  form 

phyeiquee et ChTitienne9{QoU>^^\9l^)\  Traite  concentric  spheres,  not  excluding  each  other, 

de  morale  (1684) ;  EnPretiene  eur  la  nUtaphy-  as  in  Cartesianism,  but  indudinff  each  otber. 

eique  et  eur  la  religion  (1688) ;  and  Ripomee  de  Matter  is  grasped  by  the  soul,  and  sods  bv  the 

JraZ0ftroii«A«d^rnattU(4vols.,  1709).  A  com-  Deity.    Ideas  enter  the  mind,  the  mind  it&elf 

flete  edition  of  his  works  wss  published  at  existing  in  God.    While  in  his  prindples  Male- 
Ms  in  1712,  in  11  vols. — ^The  following  char-  branche  thus  accepts  this  Cartesian  trinity,  in 
acterization  and  criticism  of  thephilosophy  of  his  tendency  he  renounces  it,  and  in  the  tone  of 
Malebranche  is  abridged  from  eWo  Fischer's  his  statements  aims  to  abolidi  the  dualism  of 
Oeeehiehte  der  neuem  Philoeophie.    His  centrd  spirit  and  matter  in  the  one  infinite  substance 
and  peculiar  idea  is  that  human  knowledge  is  a  which  they  fonn.    He  tends  toward  Spinoza, 
divine  act.  or,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  that  and  his  system  marks  the  transition  from  Car- 
we  see  all  things  in  God.    On  Cartesian  prin-  tesianism  to  Bpinozism.    The  spirit  of  his  phi- 
ciples  he  regarded  matter  and  spirit,  the  ex-  losophy  is  to  identify  all  aubstances  in  the  in- 
tended and  the  thinking  substance,  as  utterly  finite  substance  or  God,  and  to  represent  Ood 
opposed  and  mutudly  imi>ermeable.    Matter  is  as  the  universal  reason,  the  impersond  and  ab- 
unknown  to  mind,  which  is  limited  to  pure  self-  solute  essence  both  of  the  soul  and  of  matter. 
consciousness.  .The  mind  is  thus  like  a  person  This  pantheistic  kernel  is,  however,  hidden  l»o- 
in  the  dark,  who  can  truly  perceive  nothing  neath  orthodoxv  and  Cartesianism,  which  mm^k 
but  himself.    The  formula  that  we  see  objects  rather  than  veil  the  philosophy  of  Mdebranche. 
only  in  the  light  symbolizes  the  Mdcbranchian  In  his  principles  he  recognises  the  antagoni«^ni 
vision  of  dl  things  in  God.    The  idea  of  God  of  the  Cartesian  dudism,  and  the  dogma  of  a 
thus  becomes  nearer  and  more  comprehensive  persond  God ;  in  his  tendency  he  reduces  spirit 
than  in  the  Cartesian  system.    He  no  longer  as  and  matter  to  one  absolute  substance,  which  bo 
an  innate  idea  merely  occupies  a  mathematicd  even  calls  their  universd  reason ;  in  hia  prinoi- 
point  in  the  soul,  acting  beside  as  a  Deueexma-  pics  he  recognizes  the  creator  and  the  create^}, 
china  behind  the  scenes  of  Uie  world ;  but  he  is  m  his  tendency  only  substance  and  law  ;    Iq  tbt* 
the  absolute  substance,  in  whom  exist  dike  the  former  he  is  dudistic  and  theistic,  in  the  latt<  r 
persons  who  know  and  the  things  which  are  he  is  pantheistic. — His  most  important  ^w^trk^ 
known  by  representative  ideas.     He  is  the  are  contained  in  the  edition  by  De  Genoudc 
home  of  spirits  and  the  world  of  ideas,  as  space  (Paris,  1887). 

is  the  pUce  of  physicd  bodies.    The  mathe-        MALE8UERBES,  dndmsir  GmxAtrw  c>f 

maticd  point  in  the  system  of  Descartes  thus  Lamoionoh  db,  a  French  statesman,  tl^e    lu.^* 

fiins  its  periphery  in  that  of  Mdebranche.  counsel  to  Louis  XVI.,  bom  in  Paris,  X>e<"    r* 

he  human  mind  can  of  itself  neither  conceive  1721,  guillotined  April  22,  1794.    Of  sui    illa^ 

the  idea  of  extension  nor  engender  the  knowl-  trions  family,  son  of  the  chancellor  of  fV&nis 

edge  of  thing^  fur  the  reason  that  dl  its  pow-  he  was  educated  in  the  Jesuits^  college,  t>«<'a.ii-. 

ers  extend  only  to  modifications  of  thought  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  Ix^    174C> 

Neither  the  senses,  nor  the  imagination,  nor  succeeded  his  fattier  in  the  presidenc^r  of   tL«. 

the  reason  can  at  the  command  of  the  will  court  of  aids  in  1750,  and  was  at  the  same  tirn^! 

create  ideas  of  objects.    These  ideas  cannot  appointed    superintendent  of  the  pro^^^      |i 

come  to  us  from  materid  objects,  for  the  mind  favored  the  publication  of  the  £n€ycl4ff^^i^^  ^1 
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other  wor^  of  the  same  anthora  in  defiance  of  He  also  published  some  translations  firom  Sen* 
the  anathemas  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  to  his  &cil«  eca  and  Livy.    The  latest  edition  of  his  worka 
itr  in  this  respect  La  Harpe  and  others  attribnt-  is  that  of  Pavelle  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1825). 
ed  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolntion.    He  MALIBRAN,  Mabia  i^iorrA,  a  celebrated 
protested  in  1770  and  1771  against  the  imposi-  singer,  bom  in  Paris,  March  2i,  1808,  died  in 
tion  of  new  taxes  and  the  abases  of  lettrei  de  Manchester,  England,  Sept.  23, 1886.    She  was 
ciehet,  for  which  he  was  banished  from  Paris,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  well  known  singer 
On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVL  in  1774,  he  was  and  instmctor,  Mannel  Gru*cia,  by  whom  she 
o^ed  into  the  ministrr  with  Tnrgot,  and  the  was  taken  in  early  childhood  to  England,  where 
department  of  Paris  and  the  police  of  the  king-  she  remained  for  a  nnmber  of  years.  Her  &ther 
dom  was  intrusted  to  him.*   His  counsels  were  personally  instructed  her  in  singing,  and  by  her 
rejected,  and  he  resigned  in  1776  when  Turgot  17th  year  ^e  had  acquired  so  great  a  fiacility 
was  dismissed.    He  passed  the  time  until  the  that  on  June  7,  1825,  she  was  enabled  to  make 
reTolntion  in  travels  in  Franoe,  Holland,  and  her  d6bnt  in  London  as  Rosina,  in  the  Barbiere 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  di  Smiglia.  on  the  occasion  of  the  sudden  de- 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  in  1787  parture  of  jLne.  Pasta,  who  was  to  have  under- 
when  he  was  called  into  the  ministry.    When  taken  the  nart    She  sang  with  success  in  other 
Louis  XVL  was  amdgned  before  the  national  operas  ana  at  private  ana  public  concerts  dur« 
convention  in  1792,  Malesherbes  obtained  the  ing  the  same  season,  giving  promise,  notwiti^- 
dangerous  honor  of  pleading  his  cause,  and  was  standing  many  marks  of  youth  and  inexperi- 
one  of  the  last  to  take  leave  of  the  condemned  ence,  of  great  future  eminence;  and  in  the  au- 
luonarch.    Eleven  months  afterward  he  was  tunm  of  1825  she  accompanied  her  father  to  the 
arrested  with  his  family  by  the  revolutionary  United  States  as  prima  donna  of  an  opera  com- 
tribunaJ,  and  condenmed  with  them  to  the  scaf-  pany  of  which  he  had  assumed  the  direction. 
f^'ld.    He  was  a  member  of  the  French  acad-  She  appeared  before  a  New  York  audience  on 
emr,  and  also  of  those  of  sciences  and  inscrip*  Nov.  29,  in  the  ps^  of  Rosina,  the  occasion 
ti<Kis,  and  wrote  several  memoirs  on  topics  of  being  memorable  in  the  musical  annals  of  the 
rural  economy  and  natural  -history.    His  2>w-  country  as  that  which  witnessed  the  inangura- 
e-ntn   tt   rhnontraneei   ^1809)    are    valuable  tion  of  the  Italian  opera  in  the  United  States, 
with  reference  to  financial  questions,  and  his  Her  reception  was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  char- 
paper  Sur  la  liberU  de  la  jfrme  (1809)  is  re-  acter,  and  she  appeared  successively  in  a  number 
ruirkable  for  its  enlightened  views.    A  menu-  of  parts,  each  of  which  subsequentiy  became  a 
nK-nt  was  erected  to  his  memory  under  the  perfect  creation  in  her  hands.    In  the  midst  of 
restoration. — See  Boissy  d'Anfflaa.  Enai  w/r  la  her  triumphs  she  was  married  in  March,  1826, 
ri>,  lea  opinions  et  le9  ieriU  de  Malefherbei  (2  to  M.  Malibran,  a  iVench  merchant  of  New 
Tols^  1818).  York,  reputed  to  be  possessed  of  connderable 
MALHERBE,  Francois  db,  a  French  poet,  wealth.    He  soon  after  failed,  and  Mme.  Mali- 
V>rn  in  Caen  in  1555,  died  in  Paris  in  1628.  bran,  offended  by  the  readiness  with  which  her 
While  yoong  he  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  husband  souofat  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  her 
BaneL.  and  afterward  bore  arms  in  the  wars  of  professional  labors,  surrendered  to  his  creditors 
the  leagae.    He  acquired  some  reputation  in  the  property  settied  upon  her  as  a  marriage 
1600  by  an  ode  on  the  arrival  in  France  of  dower,  and  returned  idone  to  Europe.    From 
Maria  de*  MedicL    In  1605,  having  gone  to  May  8,1827,  when  she  made  her  first  appearance 
Paris  on  business,  Henry  IV.  sent  for  him,  before  a  Parisian  audience,  until  the  close  of  her 
praised  his  talents,  and  provided  him  with  the  life,  her  career  was  in  the  highest  degree  proa- 
means  of  remiuning  at  court.    After  the  death  perous  and  brilliant,  and  her  popnlimty  never 
« -f  Henry  IV.  his  widow,  Maria  de'  Medici,  set-  waned.    She  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  win- 
tlM  on  Malherbe  a  pension  of  500  crowns,  '^  in  ter  in  Paris  and  the  spring  and  autnnm  in  Eng- 
^ratitade  for  the  <rae  addressed  to  her."    He  land  and  the  larger  continental  cities ;  and  on 
wa»  noted  for  his  avarice,  his  contempt  of  his  two  occasions  she  made  professional  tours  to 
••wn  art  and  of  poets,  his  fondness  for  female  Naples,  Milan,  and  other  Italian  cities,  where 
4i^ecy,  and  his  wit.    He  had  a  delicate  ear  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  was  received 
X  refined  taste,  and,  being  regarded  at  court  as  bordered  on  the  wildest  extravagance.     The 
:^e  oracle  of  elegant  lan^age,  assumed  such  French  court  having  in  1885  pronounced  her 
:.'/  antbority  as  to  be  called  *^  the  tyrant  of  marriage  with  M.  Malibran  voia,  she  was  mar- 
v.>rds  and  syDables.'*    When  dying,  his  confes-  ried  in  the  succeeding  spring  to  Be  B6riot,  the 
!-»r,  in  speaking  of  the  happiness  in  heaven,  celebrated  violinist    Soon  dter  she  was  iiyured 
rripre<^9ed  himself  inaccurately.    ''Say  no  more  by  a  fall  from  her  horse;  but  professing  to 
ft^^oat  it,^  said  Malherbe,  *'or  your  style  will  make  li^t  of  the  matter,  she  went  to  the  Man- 
di-^gost  me  with  it"    He  is  esteemed  as  one  of  cheater  musical  festival  in  the  summer,  and, 
th^  first  aniong  the  second  class  of  French  contrary  to  the  advice  of  her  physician,  took 
>ieta.    He  is  however  more  remarkable  for  part  in  the  performances.    A  nervous  fever  set 
jrArelhfaiess  of  expression  and  for  choice  of  in,  which,  in  her  enfeebled  state  of  health,  soon 
Ijjirnage  than  for  original  thought.    He  wrote  proved  fatal. — ^Mme.  Malibran  was  confessedly 
i  *T  the  most  part  light  lyrics,  odes,  stanzas,  one  of  the  first  singers  of  the  age,  and  her  dra- 
-oi^rwDSi,  sonnets,  and  a  few  devotional  pieces,  matio  ability  was  scarcely  leas  remarkable  than 
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her  Yoeal.     Her  voice,  a  mezzo  aopnmo  ap-  nged  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  a  genUenian  of 
proaching  a  contralto,  of  mat  Tolnme  and  Edinburgh,  finom  whose  service  be  entered  the 
parity,  had  been  bron^t  to  lumost  absolute  per-  family  of  the  duke  of  Montrose,  whose  two  sons 
fection  by  the  severe  training  of  her  father ;  and  he  accompanied  to  Winchester,  and  afterward 
in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  her  vocal  embel-  attended  during  their  travels  on  the  continent, 
lishments,  as  well  as  in  the  felicity  and  drama-  Returning  to  England*  he  settled  in  London  as  a 
tic  proprie^  with  which  she  interpreted  her  literary  man,  and  by  tne  favor  of  his  natron  ob- 
music,  she  has  rarely  been  equaUed.    Her  ran^  tained  access  to  the  best  society  of  the  capitaL 
included  some  of  the  finest  rdles,  both  tragic  The  poets  Thomson  and  Pope  were  among  his 
and  comic,  in  the  operas  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  and  friends.  In  1728  his  best  known  poem,  the  ballad 
Mozart,  including  those  of  Rosina,  Semiramide,  of  *'  William  and  Margaret,"  appearea  in  Ko.  86 
Tancredi,  Desdemona,  Romeo,  Zerlina,  Ninet-  of  the  "Plain  Dealer.*'    In  1788  he  published  a 
ta,  Cenerentola,  and  Amina,  which  will  long  poem  entitled  "  Verbal  Criticism,^'  which  so 
remain  identified  with  her  name.     She  also  pleased  Pope  that  he  introduced  him  to  Boling- 
sang  with  wonderful  effect  the  sublime  muuo  of  broke,  who  obtained  for  him  the  office  of  under 
Handel^s  oratorios,  and  many  choice  selections  secretary  to  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  with  a 
from  Gluck  and  others.    Her  personal  qualities  salary  of  £200.    He  wrote  political  essays  in 
accorded  with  her  lyric  genius,  and  few  women  defence  of  the  Newcastle  and  Bute  administra- 
have  been  more  beloved  for  their  amiability,  tions,  from  the  former  of  which  he  got  a  pea- 
generosity,  and  professional  enthusiasm.    Her  sion,  and  from  the  latter  a  situation  in  the  cua- 
benefactions  amounted  to  such  considerable  sums  toms.     The  pension  is  said  to  have  been  the 
that  her  friends  were  frequently  obliged  to  in-  reward  of  his  attacks  on  the  unfortunate  Ad- 
terfere  for  the  purpose  of  reguktmg  her  finances,  miral  Byns.    His  pen  was  always  at  the  service 
her  heart,  as  lAblache  was  accustomed  to  say,  of  those  who  would  pay  for  it,  not  sparing  even 
being  too  bis  for  her  little  body.    Her  intellect  his  old  friend  Pope,  whom  alter  his  death,  at 
was  of  a  high  order,  and  the  charms  of  her  con*  the  instigation  of  Bolingbroke,  he  assailed  in  his 
versation  flucinated  aU  who  were  admitted  into  m^faoe  to  that  nobleman^s  **  Idea  of  a  Patriot 
the  circle  of  her  intimate  friends.    She  was  also  kin^.*'  For  this  servility  Bolingbroke  made  him 
an  accomplished  linguist,  speakiuff  fluently  and  hb  hterair  executor.    The  duchess  of  Marlbor- 
singing  in  the  chief  languages  of  Europe.    A  ough  left  by  her  will  the  sum  of  £1,000  to  Gl<^ 
memoir  of  her,  in  2  volumes,  by  the  countess  ver  and  Mallet  jointly,  provided  they  drew  np 
of  Merlin,  appeared  in  England  soon  after  her  from  the  family  paners  a  life  of  the  great  duke, 
death,  and  was  republished  in  the  United  States.  The  task  was  burdened  with  several  ooeroos 
MALLARD.    SoeDcoK.  conditions;  Olover  declined,  but  Mallet  accept- 
MALLARY,  Rolun  Cablos,  an  American  ed  it,  and  on  pretence  of  being  engaged  upon 
lawyer  and  statesman,  bom  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  the  work  received  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  pen- 
May  27,  1784,  died  in  I^ltimore,  Md.,  April  15,  sion  from  the  second  duke.  On  his  deaUi,  how- 
1881.    He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  college  ever,  it  was  found  that  he  had  never  written  a 
in  1805,  and  held  the  office  of  staters  attorney  line  of  it.    His  most  important  works,  beside 
of  Rutland  co.,  Vt,  during  the  years  1811-12-  those  already  mentioned,  are  the  poems  of  ^^  The 
ns,  and  subsequently  in  1816.    He  was  elected  Excursion"  (1728)  and  ''The  Hermit*"  (1747)  ; 
to  congress  in  1819,  and  was  6  times  successively  8  tragedies  played  at  Drury  Lane,  '*  Eurydic^"^ 
reelected.    He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  (178 l),''Mostapha" (17891  and'' Elvira" ( 1763 1; 
protective  system ;  in  the  20th  congress  he  was  "  The  Masque  of  Alfred"  (in  conjunction  with 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures,  Thomson,  1740);  and  a  "Life  of  Lord  Bacon^* 
and  reported  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  by  his  prefixed  to   an  edition  of  the  philosopher's 
exertions  contributed  much  to  secure  its  pas-  works  (1740).    A  collection  of  Mallet's  works 
sage. — Charles  D.,  D,D^  an  American  clergv-  was  publishe<i  by  himself  in  1759  (8  vols.  Bvo.). 
man,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Poult-       MALLET,  Paul  Hknbi,  a  Swim  historian  mnd 
ney,  Vt.,  in  Jan.  1801.    He  was  graduated  at  antiquary,  born  in  Geneva  in  1780,  died  there^ 
Middlebury  in  1821,  and  in  1822  removed  to  Feb.  8,  1807.    After  completing  his  educatii«u 
Columbia,  S.  C,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  appoint^^ 
ministry  of  the  Baptist  church  and  preached  6  regiua  profeesor  of  belles-lettres  in  1762.     lie 
years.   He  has  since  resided  in  Georgia.  He  was  employed  his  leisure  In  studying  the  Ungmiite, 
one  of  the  principal  founders  of  Mercer  univer-  history,  and  arcliieologjr  of  the  ancient  SctMi- 
sity,  and  perhaps  did  more  than  any  other  by  dinavians,  and  wrote  his  Introduetton  d  tki^^ 
personal  effort  to  raise  its  endowment  fund.  In  toire  de  Dantmark  (Copenhagen,  l755-*6).     In 
the  great  division  of  the  Baptist  denomination  1760  Mallet  returned  to  Geneva,  and  filled  tl>e 
which  took  place  about  1835  on  the  missionary  chair  of  history  in  tlie  college  of  that  city  for  4 
question,  he  was  an  advocate  of  the  missionary  years.    The  most  important  of  his  works,  b«> 
system.    His  principal  works  are  a  "Life  of  side  that  above  nameo,  are :  HUtoirede  iMm^^ 
Mercer,"  and  "  twul- Prosperity."  mark  (8  vols.   4to.,  Copenhagen,    1758-'77|- 
MALLET,  David,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  in  MtmoirtM  $ur  la  literature  du  nord  (•  Volal 
Criefl^  Perthshire,  about  1702,  died  in  London,  8vo.,    Copenhagen,    1769-'60);    Biitoire     ^i^^ 
April  81,  1766.    His  original  name  was  MaI-  Suiste$  (4  voK  8vo.,  Geneva,  1808) ;  ami  Z/i»« 
loch.    Having  studied  at  Aberdeen,  he  was  en*  toire  de  la  lig%u  IfaneSatique  (Geneva,  lHv>0 «« 
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Hk  In^'ifduetion  d  VhUUnre  ds  Ikmsmarh  was  dren,  who  in  plaj  seek  its  flat  and  circalarly  dis- 
traniUtod  into  English  by  Bishop  Percy,  under  posed  macilaginoas  seeds  under  the  name  of 
the  title  of  ^Mallet*s  Northern  Antiquities^'  "cheeses;''  and  by  some  the  plant  is  known  as 
^  Tob.  8vo.,  London,  1770 ;  new  ed.,  by  I.  A.  cheese  maJlow.  Themudc  mallow  (if.  motehata^ 
Blackwell,  1  voL  12mo^  1847).  Linn.)  is  also  a  native  of  Europe,  but  with  us 
MALLOUF,  Kassif,  a  Syrian  linguist,  bom  often  cnltiyated  in  the  garden,  for  which  its 
at  Zaboaga,  on  Mt.  Lebanon,  in  March,  1828.  handsome,  deeply  cut  leaves,  diffusing  a  pleas- 
He  was  educated  in  a  convent  on  Ht.  Leba-  ant,  musky  fragrance,  and  its  large  rose-colored 
BOO.  His  mother  tongue  was  Arabic,  and  to  flowers,  render  it  suitable.  The  curMeaved 
this  he  soon  added  Persian  and  Turkish.  Ho  mallow  (M,  critpa^  Linn.)  is  likewise  seen  in 
karoed  the  principal  European  languages  at  a  old  gardens,  conspicuous  for  its  large,  stron^L 
miflBioiiary  school  in  Smyrna,  and  was  in  1845  tall  stem,  and  rich,  deep  green,  singularly  curled 
appointed  professor  of  oriental  tongues  in  the  foliages  ihe  beauty  of  which  8Upi)lies  the  defect 
Luarist  college  of  the  propaganda  in  that  city,  of  its  flowers,  which  are  rather  inconspicuous. 
It  was  there  that  he  composed  the  greater  part  The  bark  of  this  species,  according  to  Oava- 
of  his  numerous  works,  including  the  Z^nt  fur-  nUles,  is  sufficiently  tenacious  to  be  used  in 
Hxin  anaUUaridirj  or  ^'Key  of  the  Turkish  making  cordage. — ^There  are  many  very  showv 
Irnngmm^  (Smyrna,  1848) ;  Plaitanteries  ds  flowers  belonging  to  the  order  malvaeeOj  such 
Samr  Bddin  Khodjct^  with  the  Turkish  text  as  those  of  Xavat^^  maZop^,  o^a'^^n,  tuia,  &c., 
(Smyrna,  1849 ;  Paris,  1866) ;  and  several  gram-  sought  for  and  prized  in  open  border  and  green- 
mars,  dictionariea,  and  elementary  worics  in  house  cultivation.  The  raw  cotton  of  corn- 
French,  "with  their  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turk-  merce  is  the  hairy  covering  of  the  seeds  of  mal- 
idh  ccmlativea.  During  the  Crimean  war  Mai-  vaceous  plants.  The  okra  is  the  pod  of  htfnteuB 
loaf  was  the  first  secretary-interpreter  of  Lord  eicuUntui.  The  fibre  known  in  India  as  9unn 
Bagian,  and  was  officially  employed  to  teach  is  from  the  bark  of  H.  eanridbinw^  and  is  a  sub- 
Turkish  to  the  English  officers.  stitute  for  hemp.  The  root  of  ttda  lanceolata 
MALLOW,  a  common  European  plant,  de-  is  intensely  bitter^  and  is  considered  a  valuable 
scribed  by  Hiny  under  the  name  of  maha^  and  stomachic.  A  species  of  mallow  {M,  trieuspi- 
known  to  Theophrastus  as  fuiXaxiy  (from  fiaXav^  data)  is  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  substitute 
ra,  to  soften,  in  allusion  to  its  softening  and  for  soap.  Dyes  as  well  as  medicines  are  like- 
eiDoDient  properties).  The  term  fndka  is  used  wise  to  be  found  among  this  extensive  order  of 
g<»ierifiaDy  by  modem  botanists,  and  embraces  the  mallow  plants. 

a  great  nnmber  of  species  found  in  all  parts  MALMESbURT,  James  Habbib,  first  earl  of, 
of  the  ii;prid.  The  genus  is  likewise  the  type  an  English  diplomatist,  bom  in  Salisbury,  April 
of  the  Bttoral  order  mdkaeem^  which  comprises  21, 1746,  died  in  London,  Nov.  20^  1820.  He 
many  kindred  genera  distingubhable  mainly  in  was  Uie  eldest  son  of  James  Hams,  secretary 
the  stmctoral  difrerenoes  of  the  fruit.  Accord-  and  comptroller  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  author 
ing  to  Lindley,  the  mallowworts  form  ^  of  the  of  ''Hermes,*'  studied  at  Oxford  and  Leyden, 
flowering  plants  of  Sicily,  A^  of  those  of  tem-  and  through  the  patronage  of  his  father's  col- 
perate  Noith  America,  ana  in  the  equinoctial  league  and  friend.  Lord  Shelbume,  was  ap- 
psrta  of  the  same  continent  ^V-  ^^  ^  remark-  pointed  in  1767  secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid, 
able  that  none  of  the  order  possess  any  un-  and  afterward  as  ehargi  ^affdira  brought  to  a 
wboleeoine  qualities,  while  all  abound  in  mud-  successftil  issue  the  negotiations  with  the  Bpan- 
iagCL  The  wild  mallow  (Jf.  tyheitru,  Linn.)  is  ish  government  in  regfurd  to  the  Falkland  islands, 
a  handsome  plant,  with  an  erect  stem  and  kid-  Suraequently  he  officiated  for  4  years  as  English 
ney-flh^ed  leaves  having  7  deeply  crenate  lobes ;  ambassador  in  Berlin,  and  from  1777  to  1784  in 
the  ilowen  aie  large,  of  a  purple  or  a  rosy  color,  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  house  of  commons,  of 
the  taljx  h«ry,  the  carpels  with  reticulate-ra-  which  he  had  been  a  member  since  1770,  not- 
fose  seeds.  It  grows  spontaneously  on  waste  withstanding  his  absence,  he  was  a  follower  of 
rlaeee  and  roadsides  in  Britain,  and  has  been  Mr.  Fox,  after  whose  withdrawal  from  the  cab- 
known  mB  an  introduced  and  naturalized  weed  inet  he  received  fit>m  Mr.  Rtt  the  appointment 
in  AnMrica.  For  certain  applications,  such  as  of  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  which  the  former 
fbmentaftiona  and  poultices,  its  properties  are  had  designed  for  him.  While  at  the  Hague  he 
not  inteior  in  value  to  those  of  tne  manh  mal-  negotiated  (1788)  important  treaties  with  Hol- 
k^w  (see  Aixhju),  and  decoctions  of  its  leaves  land  and  Prussia,  ana  in  Sept.  1788,  was  raised 
hare  been  used  in  dysentery.  By  far  the  most  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Malmesbnry,  having 
with  ns  is  the  fiuniliar  weed  known  as  been  knight<Ml  in  1780.  After  his  retnm  to 
mallow  (if.  rotvndifoUOf  Linn.),  so  England  he  continued  to  act  with   the  whig 

i  by  the  wayside,  in  rich  shaded  door-  party  until  1798,  when  with  other  friends  of 

yarda,  and  near  compost  heaps.    Its  stems  are  Mr.  Fox  he  Joined  the  party  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who 

ibait,   aimple^  spreadina  widdy  around,  and  again  appointed  him  to  a  mission  to  Berlin.   In 

fpiinging  from  a  long,  deeply  buried  root;  its  1794  he  negotiated  the  marriage  between  the 

ksvea  aie  of  a  handsome,  round,  heart-shaped  prince  of  Wales  and  Caroline  of  Branswick,  and 

fixm,  aomewhat  lobed  and  crenate  on  their  accompanied  the  bride  to  Eng^d.    His  *^  Di- 

tAgm ;  the  flowefs  small,  whitish,  violet-white,  aries  and  Correspondence,''  edited  by  his  grand- 

or  pcnpfiib.    The  plant  it  nmoh  priied  by  ohil-  son  (4  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1844)  abounds  in  par- 
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tkmlftn  of  this  unhappy  aUianoe,  aod  in  other  own  request  in  a  bntt  of  llahnsey  wine,  has  no 

interestiDg  matters  rating  to  his  times.    In  authority  but  common  rumor  at  the  period. 

1706  and  1T97  he  was  employed  without  result  Nothing  is  known  of  his  death  except  tnat  he 

in  negotiations  for  peace  with  the  French  re-  died  or  was  executed  while  a  prisoner  in  the 

Eublic.  Becoming  deaf,  he  spent  the  rest  of  tower  of  London, 
is  life  in  retirement  In  1800  he  was  created  MALOKE,  Edicond,  an  Irish  author  and 
Viscount  Fitzharris  and  earl  of  Halmesbury. —  critic,  born  in  Dublin,  Oct  4,  1741.  died  in 
Jambs  Howabd  HAmwa,  8d  earl  of,  grandson  London,  May  25, 1812.  He  was  mauated  at 
of  the  preceding,  bom  March  26, 1807,  studied  Trinity  ooUege,  Dublin,  went  to  London,  and 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  entered  pariiament  as  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1767 ;  but  haying  in- 
member  for  Wilton  in  1841;  but  by  the  death  herited  a  considerablo  fortune,  he  abandoned 
of  his  father  (Sept  10, 1841)  he  was  almost  im-  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  acToted  himself 
mediately  translated  to  the  house  of  lords.  He  to  literature.  In  1780  he  published  two  Bup- 
offioiated  in  Lord  Derby^s  cabinet  as  secretunr  plementary  Tolnmes  to  Bteeyens^s  edition  of 
for  foreign  affairs  from  Feb.  till  Dec.  1852.  He  Shakespeare,  and  in  1790  his  own  edition  of 
was  personally  aoanainted  with  the  emperor  of  the  great  dramatist  appeared  in  11  vols.  8to. 
the  French,  and  advocated  a  conciliatory  policy  In  1706  he  exposed  the  Shakespearian  forgeries 
toward  him,  which  contributed  to  cement  the  of  Samuel  Ireland.  At  his  death  he  left  a  great- 
alliance  of  the  two  nations  in  the  Crimean  war.  ly  improved  edition  of  his  Shakespeare,  which 
He  was  again  secretary  for  foreign  aflQurs  from  was  published  in  1821,  under  the  snperrision 
Feb.  26, 1858,  till  July  5,  1859,  when  he  was  of  his  friend  James  BoswelL  in  21  vols.  8vo. 
soooeeded  by  Lord  John  Russell.  His  other  principal  editorial  labors  are :  ^The 
MALMESBUBT,  William  of,  an  English  Prose  Works  of  John  Dryden,  with  a  Memoir  ^ 
historian,  bom  in  Somersetshire  about  1095,  ^^  The  Works  of  William  OeraJd  Hamilton,  with 
died  in  Malmesbury,  Wiltshire,  about  1150.  a  Sketch  of  his  life;*' and ''The  Works  of  Sir 
He  was  destined  for  the  church,  and  early  en-  Joshua  Reynolds.** — See  ''Life  of  Edmond  Ma- 
tered  the  monastery  of  Malmesbury,  of  which  lone,  with  Selections  from  his  Manuscript  Anec- 
he  became  librarian  and  precentor.  He  was  dot^**  by  Sir  James  Prior  (8vo.,  London,  1860). 
the  auUior  of  various  valuable  works,  8  of  MALPIGHI,  Mabckllo,  an  Italian  anatomist, 
which  were  published  by  Sir  Henry  Saville  in  bom  near  Bologna  in  1628,  died  in  Rome«  Nov. 
1596,  in  his  ScripUyre%  poit  Bedam,  His  "  His-  29, 1694.  In  1656  he  was  appointed  by  Frede- 
tory  of  the  Kings  of  England  "  and  "  Modem  rio  11.  of  Tuscany  professor  of  medicine  at  Pisa, 
History'*  (2>0  Oe$tU  Begum  and  HUtoria  No^  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated 
vellm)y  translated  by  the  Rev.  John  Sharpe  mathematician  Bordb,  who  first  convinced  him 
(London,  1815),  were  reprinted  in  1847  in  Bohn's  of  the  propriety  of  applying  experimental  re- 
"  Antiquarian  Library.**  searches  to  the  elucidation  of  physical,  science. 

MALMO,  a  seaport  town  of  Sweden,  capital  HI  health,  however,  soon  compelled  his  return 
of  a  laen  or  district  of  the  same  name  on  the  to  Bologna,  where  ne  continued  to  practise  as 
sound,  16  m.  E.  S.  £.  fix>m  Ck>penhagen ;  pop.  k  physician  till  1666,  when  he  was  called  to  a 
10,208.  It  was  formerly  well  rortified,  but  its  professorship  at  Messina.  In  1691  he  was  in- 
defences  have  been  demolished.  The  principal  vited  to  Rome  by  Innocent  XII..  who  appoint- 
part  of  the  town  is  built  around  a  large  square,  ed  him  his  chief  physician  ana  chamberlain, 
aha^  by  lime,  alder,  and  chestnut  trees.  The  Malpighi  devoted  much  attention  to  the  anato- 
churches,  theatre,  and  govemor's  house  are  the  my  and  physiology  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
principal  edifices.  Thechieftradeisingrainand  was  the  first  who  investigated  accurately  the 
brandy,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  gloves,  stracture  of  the  skin  and  of  the  secreting  glands. 
Armistices  were  signed  here  between  the  Danes  Two  editions  of  his  works  were  published  in 
and  Prassians,  Aug.  26, 1848,  and  July  10, 1849.  London  in  1686  and  1697. 

MALMSEY,  a  sweet  luscious  wine,  made  MALPLAQUET,  a  village  in  France,  depart- 

ftom  a  q>ecies  of  grape  originally  brought  from  ment  of  Nord,  about  10  m.  8.  ftx>m  Mons,  cele- 

a  small  town  on  the   southern  coast  of  the  brated  for  a  sanguinary  battle  between  the  allie«l 

Morea  called  Monembasia.    The  French  call  forces  under  Uie  duke  of  Marlborough  and 

the  place  Malvoisie,  and  the  wine  tin  de  Mai'  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  under  Marshal 

Mtfte,  of  which  the  English  term  Malmsey  is  a  Villars,  Sept  11,  1709.    The  allies,  after  the 

oormption.    The  best  Malmsey  wine  is  said  to  capture  of  Totumay,  having  advanced    upon 

be  made  on  Mt  Ida  in  Candia.    But  the  Malm-  Mons,  the  capital  of  Hainaut,  Villars,  with  a 

sey  wine  of  commerce  is  produced  in  Madeira,  view  of  obstracting  them  in  the  sie^  of  thi^ 

the  Canary  islands,  the  Azor&s  in  Sicily,  and  place,  took  up  a  strong  position  near  Malplaqut  t« 

in  the  south  of  France.    It  is  made  from  grapes  Laving  his  centre  on  a  rising  ground,  with  in- 

grown  on  rockv  ground,  exposed  fvXLj  to  the  trenchments  in  front,  and  his  winn  protectc-d 

aun,  and  left  to  bang  on  the  vines  a  month  later  by  dense  woods.    Marlborough,  finding   th.nt 

than  the  granea  used  for  drv  wines.    They  are  the  prosecution  of  the  sieffe  would  he   im- 

noi  galhma  until  partially  withered.     The  practicable  wfcb  so  tbrmidable  an  enemy  in  ht« 

story  thai  the  doka  of  Claiencai  the  brother  of  rear,  determined,  notwithstanding  Villars*  ad- 

Edward  IV.  of  England,  when  oondei— uA  to  vantige  of  position,  to  risk  an  engagement, 

death  for  treason  in  1478^  was  drowned  at  hia  The  battie  oommenoed  at  8  o^dock  in  the  mom- 


k. 
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ing^  the  principal  fttttck  of  the  allies  being  has  been  oarried  thither  from  other  countries, 
directed  npon  the  enemy's  left,  where  ViUars  chiefly  from  Sicily,  and  brought  under  oaltiva- 
himaelf  held  command.    The  French  at  first  tion  by  the  natives,  who  are  remarlcable  for 
repdled  their  assailants,  bnt  Y illars  having  be-  their  bodily  strength  and  energy.    There  are 
come  disabled  by  a  wound  which  obliged  him  neither  lakes  nor  rivers  in  the  island,  and  no 
to  retire  from  the  field,  the  allies  succeeded  in  forests  or  brushwood ;  the  verdure  is  scanty, 
forcing  the  position.  The  French  right,  however,  and  most  of  the  surface  is  an  arid  rock  ex- 
commanded  by  Marshal  Bouflers,  drove  back  posed  to  the  winds  blowing  from  the  African 
in  disorder  the  Dutch  infiintry  opposed  to  them,  deserts.    Malta  is  excessively  hot  in  summer, 
Bouflers,  seeing  the  centre  seriously  menaced,  day  and  night    The  sirocco  prevails  especially 
then,  placed  hhnself  at  the  head  of  the  king's  in  autumn,  and  there  is  little  if  any  land  or 
hooaeoold  troops,  and  by  a  vigorous  charge  sea  breeze  to  modify  the  temperature.    Feel- 
deaied  the  trenches  of  the  aUies.    The  latter  ings  of  lassitude  are  created  in  summer,  but 
soon  returned  to  the  assaults  and  an  obstinate  the  climate  is  not  considered  more  insalubrious 
conflict  was  long  maintained  m  this  part  of  the  than  in  other  parts  of  S.  Europe,  and  during  the 
field,  in  the  course  of  which  the  chevalier  St.  winter  months  it  is  positively  delightfril.    The 
George,  son  of  James  11.,  made  12  desperate  atmosphere  of  Malta  is  so  dear  that  at  all  times 
charges  at  the  head  of  the  French  cavalry,  of  the  year  the  summit  of  Mt  Etna  may  be 
The  allies  were  meanwhile  making  rapid  pro-  distinctfy  seen  during  the  rising  or  setting  of 
greae  on  the  left  wing,  and  also  on  the  right,  the  sun,  although  at  a  distance  of  180  m.    The 
where,  through  the  nesligence  of  the  general  E.  portion  of  the  island  contains  all  the  towns 
left    in  oommand  by  Bouflers,  the  prince  of  ana  villages,  and  is  separated  by  a  ridge  from 
Oran^Se  bad  r^nined  aU  the  advantages  lost  by  the  W.  part,  which,  although  thinly  settled,  is 
him  in  the  eany  part  of  the  day.    Under  these  well  cultivated  and  abounds  with  the  wild  thyme 
droomstanoesnotbingwasleft  to  Bouflers,  now  and  other  odoriferous  plants,  attracting  bees, 
the  chief  in  oommand,  but  to  draw  off  his  forces,  which  frimish  the  excellent  Maltese  honey.  The 
whieh  was  done  in  good  order,  the  allies  not  amount  of  land  under  crops  in  1865  was  82,606 
being  in  a  condition  to  pursue  them.    In  this  acres  in  Malta  and  10,688  in  Gozo,  chiefly  in 
battM,  the  bloodiest  in  tne  war  of  the  Spanish  wheat,  cotton,  and  mixed  grain.    The  uncul- 
sQceeasion,  the  allies,  who  brought  into  the  tivated  land  comprises  14,000  acres.    The  live 
field  SO,000-men  and  140  guns,  lost  in  killed  and  stock  in  1866  induded  4,249  horses,  mules,  and 
woonied  more  than  20,000  men;  the  French,  asses,  4,897  homed  cattle,  7,889  dieep,  and  2,- 
vho  nmnbered  70,000  men  with  80  guns,  lost  896  goats.    The  value  of  imports  in  1866  was 
sbont  half  that  number ;   but  some  accounts  £881,429,  and  of  exports  £1,098,881 ;  entrances, 
place  the  loos  on  both  sides  as  high  as  42,000.  8,640  vessels,  tonnage  624,946;  clearances,  8,644, 
It  was  the  least  brilliant  of  Marlborough's  great  tonnage  621,021 ;  registered  shipping,  200  ves- 
Wctories,  as  it  was  the  last  gdned  by  him  in  the  sels,  tonnage  80,000.    The  shipping  employed 
open  field,  and  he  has  been  accused  of  rashness  in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  in  1868  oom- 
and   a  useless  sacrifice  of  lives  in  attacking  prised  -87  vessels  outward,  tonnage  8,270 ;  and 
VUIan.    He  seems,  however,  to  have  had  no  42  steamers  and  208  vessels  inward,  tonnage 
other  aUemative  than  to  offer  battle  or  to  raise  89,177.     The  direct   trade  with   the  United 
the  nege  of  Mens,  tihe  surrender  of  which  city  States  is  not  considerable,  the  exports  in  1869 
was  the  fimit  of  his  victory.    During  the  battle  amounting  to  about  $60,000 ;  but  a  large  num- 
Mariborongh  exposed  his  person  to  frequent  ber  of  American  ships  are  engaged  in  the  trade 
perifa^  and  the  report  of  his  death,  which  was  at  of  foreign  countries  with  Malta.    Cotton  is  the 
one  time  prevalent  in  the  iVench  ranks,  gave  rise  staple  product  of  the  island,  and  gives  rise  to 
to  the  once  popular  military  refrain :  MaXbrooh  an  extensive  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.   The 
u^enra  f^ngnerrt^  which  is  reproduced  from  an  cabinet  work  of  Malta  enjoys  a  high  reputa- 
o\d  won^  of  the  16th  century  on  the  death  of  tion.    Soap,  leather,  macaroni,  and  iron  bed- 
the  duke  of  Guise.  steads  are  manufieujtured  to  some  extent.    The 
MALT.    SeeBsBwiNO.  goldsmiths  are  noted  for  their  elegant  work- 
MAXiTA  (anc  MeUta\  a  British  posBoswon  manship,  and  the  Maltese  artisans  in  other 
in  the  Mediterranean,  ineluding  the  islands  of  branches  are  also  generally  able  and  intelligent 
Malt%  Goso,  and  Oomino,  and  the  uninhabited  They  are  excellent  seamen,  and  their  services 
;^«j»A« of  Corminetto  and FUfla,  the entiregroop  are  in  great  demand  in  the  Mediterranean.  Bat 
lyin^  between  lat.  86**  48'  and  86*  6'  if.  and  ^e  boDc  of  the  people  axe  either  employed  in 
loag:  14*  10'  and  14*"  86'  E.,  about  60  m.  S.  S.  agricultural   labor  or   m  stone-cntting.— The 
W.  from  Cape  Passaro,  the  southernmost  point  Maltese  are  derived  from  an  Arabic  stock;  it  is 
of  SicsOy,  and  SOO  m.  N.  fitnn  Tripoli  in  Afri-  probable,  however,  that  the  Arab  conquerors 
ce;  area.  116  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866,  142,687,  have  been  mixed  op  with  the  previoua  Pnnio 
aiMi  of  Maltn  proper  about  100,000,  indnding  population.    Greek  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 
acailjp  5,000  KngBah  end  8,000  other  fbreigners^  andent  times  the  medium  of  conversation  of  the 
xh»  TVtMinder  being  natives  of  Malta.    The  isl-  higher  daases^  as  Italian  and  Englidi  are  at  the 
ftad  of  Malta  is  of  an  irrmilar  oval  shape.    The  present  da}r.    The  present  common  language  of 
^bsftrmtnm  consists  of  soft  calcareous  sandstone  the  people  is  hpatoia  of  the  Arabic,  mbrad  with 
only  tlii&ly  ooveied  with  soil,  much  of  which  Italian.    The  c<vnpIexion  of  the  Maltese  is  al- 
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most  as  dark  as  that  of  the  natiyes  of  Barbary.  it  irith  admirable  adTantages  for  the  aoeomnio- 
The  dress  of  the  working  classes  is  a  short  loose  dation  and  repair  of  the  men-of-war  and  mer- 
waistcoat,  covering  a  cotton  shirt,  short  loose  chant   ships   fVeqnenting  the  Hediterranetn. 
trowsers,  wooUen  ca^  in  winter  and  straw  hats  The  storehonsea  or  caricatari  for  grain  are,  like 
in  summer,  and  a  kind  of  sandals  (horM)  re-  those  of  Barbary  and  Sicilj,  excavi^ted  in  the 
sembling  those  of  the  ancient  Romans.    The  rock,  making  Halta  an  excellent  centre  of  the 
women  are  of  dark  complexion,  and  are  small,  corn  trade  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
delicate,  and  generally  gracefhl,  and  wear  in  seas.    The  English  steamers  from  and  to  £ng- 
the  streets  a  black  veil  (/aldetta).    The  dress  land,  the  Ionian  islands,  Egypt,  te.,  tench  at 
consists  mostly  of  a  cotton  shift,  bine  striped  Malta,  and  the  French  steamers  between  Mar- 
petticoat,  a  corset  with  sleeves,  and  a  loose  seilles,  Alexandria,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant, 
jacket  covering  the  whole.    Drunkenness  is  perform  quarantine  there, — B(Mide  Valetta  and 
almost  unknown,  and  the  people,  although  per-  Citta  Veochia,  and  a  few  other  towns,  Malta 
haps  less  refined  in  their  appearance,  are  less  possesses  about  40  casals  or  hamlets,  chiefly  re- 
vindictive  and  passionate  than  other  races  of  markable  for  their  picturesque  churches.    It  is 
southern  Europe.    They  are  remarkably  fond  separated  by  a  channel  from  the  adjoining  idand 
of  poetry,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  where  of  Gozo,  the  capital  of  which  is  Rabato.    The 
the  taste  for  improvisation  prevails  extensive-  former  capital  of  Malta  was  Citta  Vecehia.  The 
ly.    In  music  they  prefer  noisy  instruments,  as  present  capital,  Valetta,  is  one  of  the  best  forti- 
the  tambourine,  mandoline,  and  particularly  the  fled  places  in  the  world,  and  serves  as  a  rendes- 
bagpipe,  which  accompany  the  national  dances,  vous  for  the  Mediterranean  fleet. — ^The  ancient 
They  marry  at  an  early  age.    Many  of  them  Melita  was  important  as  a  commercial  station 
seek  employment  in  Barbary,  Egypt.  Byria,  amon^  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  it  was 
Turkev,  and  other  ooontries.    The  &milies  en-  occupied  probably  at  a  very  early  period  by  a 
nobled  by  the  knights  of  Malta  have  dwindled  Phoenician  colony.     Afterward  it  became  a 
down  to  a  small  number;  and  the  few  which  Oarthaginian  settiement    At  a  later  period  it 
remain  are  not  poss^sed  of  large  property,  appears  to  have  been  in  a  measure  Hellenixed, 
Tlie  national  religion  is  Boman  Catholic,  under  though  there  is  no  historical  evidence  of  its 
the  direction  of  a  bishop  and  over  1,000  priests,  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Oreeks. 
the  church  property  being  considerable.     The  In  257  B.  C.  it  was  ravaged  by  a  Roman  fleet 
number  of  Protestants  is  about  5,000,  whose  nnder  Atilius  Regulus ;  and  snirendering  to  the 
places  of  worship  consist  only  of  a  few  chapels.  Romans  in  218,  it  was  annexed  to  the  province 
£ducation  is  promoted  by  the  university  of  of  Sicily.  It  became  notorious  as  a  resort  of  the 
Valetta,  by  88  public  schools,  in  1855  attend-  Cilician  pirates,  but  was  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
ed  by  4,648  pupils  (2,525  males  and  2,118  fe-  tion  in  tne  days  of  Cicero,  who  during  periods 
males),  and  by  185  private  schools,  scattered  of  disturbance  entertained  the  proiedt  of  retir- 
over  the  various  towns  and  villages.    The  prin-  ing  thither.    The  Maltese  cotton  nbrica  (vcstu 
cipai  normal  free  schools  are  at  Valetta,  Senglea,  MelitemiB)  were  in  great  demand  in  Rome,  and 
Notabile,  and  Rabato.  The  colonial  and  military  they  were  probably  manufactured  from  th« 
anthorities  and  the  principal  charitable  and  pub^  cotton  which  still  forms  the  principal  product 
lie  institutions  are  at  Valetta. — Malta  is  a  crown  of  the  island.    In  sacred  history  Malta  is  oele- 
colony,  the  local  government  being  conducted  brated  as  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck  of  St  Paol 
by  a  governor  who  is  at  the  same  time  com-  onhisvoyagetoltaly  (A.  D.  60);  though  accord- 
mander-in-chief  (in  1860,  Midor-General  Sir  ing  to  some  critics  Melita  in  the  Adriatic,  on  tb« 
John  Gaspard  Le  MarchantX  who  is  assisted  in  coast  of  Dalmatia,  was  more  probably  the  island 
legidative  matters  by  a  council  of  7  persons,  in*  visited  by  the  apostle.    After  the  fall  of  the 
dnding  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  the  officer  Roman  empire  the  island  was  for  some  tame  in 
second  in  commuod,  the  chief  justice,  and  chief  the  possession  of  the  Vandals,  but  waa  taken 
secretary,  with  8  nnofllcial  members  appointed  fit>m  them  by  Belisarius  (A.  D.  588),  and  waa 
by  the  governor.     The  principal  branches  of  subject  to  the  Byzantine  empire  until  the  end 
public  aflOurs  are  the  chief  secretary's  office,  of  the  0th  century,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
quarantine,  custom  house,  land  revenue  and  the  Arabs.    The  latter  were  expelled  at  the  b»- 
audit  office,  and  numerous  courts  of  justice,  ginning  of  the  12th  centnry  by- the  Kormaa 
The  average  annual  amount  of  the  public  re-  conqueror  of  SlcUy,  Count  Roger,  and  it  waa 
oeipts  and  expenditures  respectively  is  £125,000.  united  with  Sicily  until  the  early  part  of  tba 
The  military  and  naval  stations  at  Malta  cost  16th  centuiy,  when  Chariea  V.  took  poascarioft 
the  home  government  in  1 857  £442,722.    The  of  that  country  and  of  Malta  as  heir  of  Aragoau 
garrison  consists  of  about  10,000  men,  beside  a  Under  this  emperor  the  knights  of  Malta  (eea 
native  regiment  comprising  500  men,  called  Uie  8km  Johk,  Ehiohts  of^  becSime  its  sovereignsw 
Malta  feociblea,  the  duties  of  which  are  exdu-  and  held  it  until  1798,  wnen  the  fVench  exped^- 
sively  local,  and  whose  maintenance  is  defrayed  tion  to  Egypt  under  Napoleon  seixed  the  isJawL 
out  of  tlie  revenues  of  the  island.    The  central  After  the  battle  of  the  Nile  the  inhabitanta  nn^e 
position,  military  strength,  and  excellent  harbor,  in  insurrection  and  compelled  the  Freneh  to 
one  of  the  most  commodious  and  convenient  shut  themselves  up  in  the  fortresa  of  Valetta. 
in  the  Mediterranean,  render  the  possession  of  Thev  were  subjected  to  a  stringent  blockade 
Malta  of  great  importance  to  Britam,  and  invest  until  Sept  5, 1800,  when,  redoced  by  f^miDtf, 
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tkeTMrmderedtoUieEiig^SaiHwliohadooDie  in  1766,  died  in  Bath,  Dec.  29, 1834.  Hls&tlier 
to  ihe  ■iMMtiincn  of  the  Maltese.  The  island  has  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  interested  in  das- 
S9ce  remaiDed  nnder  the  rule  of  Great  Britain,  aical  and  philosophical  studies,  and  so  intimate 
MALTBT,  Edwakd^  D  J>^  an  English  pre-  a  friend  of  J.  J.  Roussean  that  he  was  appoint- 
l£»L  bom  in  Norwich  in  1770l  WhUe  young  ed  one  of  lus  executors.  Robert  received  his 
be  was  the  &Torite  pupil  of  the  odelnatad  Dr.  earl j  education  under  private  tuition,  his  princi- 
PiTT  ii  Xorwidi  scbooL  He  studied  at  Pern-  pal  instructors  being  the  Rev.  R.  Graves,  author 
uroke  coUege,  received  in  1806  the  degree  of  of  the  ^^  Spiritual  Quixote,^*  and  the  veraa^e 
1}.D^  ^d  jrfter  exerdang  sacerdotal  functions  and  controversial  Gilbert  Wakefield.  In  1784 
i:  UiaCiBgdoiidiire  becaune  chaplain  to  the  he  was  admitted  to  Jesus  college,  Cambridge, 
L\bop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  became  one  of  the  first  dassiou  scholars,  ob- 
oe Cfakherter  in  1831,  and  transferred  to  Dnr-  tuned  priies  for  declamation,  and  was  9th 
Lia  ID  18361,  which  he  resigned  in  1866.  He  wrangler  on  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
A  :be  aalbor  of  several  volumes  of  sermons,  an  1788.  He  received  his  master's  degree  and  ft 
«ctioci  of  Morenos  Lextam  Ormeo-Pratadiacum^  fdlowahip  in  1797,  entered  holy  orders,  and  di- 
tr^i  a  Greek  GTadu8(8vo.,  2d  ed.,  London,  1840).  vided  his  time  between  the  care  of  a  small 
MALTE-^UK,  CossAD,  properly  Malthb-  parish  in  Surrej  and  the  prosecution  of  his 
Brrxx,  a  French  geogrn^er,  bom  in  Thisted,  studies  in  Cambridge.  In  1798  he  pubhahed 
Jz'^MBd,  Aug.  IS,  1775,  £ed  in  Paris,  Dee.  14^  anonjmoualj  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on 
1^26.  He  was  edneated  at  the  univerritf  of  population,  which  was  subsequentijr  much  en> 
CopcDliaigen.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  French  tailed  and  modified.  The  tiUe  of  the  6th  and 
rerohitioai,  he  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  last  revision  (1826)  is:  an  ^*  Essay  on  the  Princi- 
I>inx«lk  gDvemment  by  his  republican  piindpleSi  pie  of  Fopulstion,  or  a  View  of  its  pa^  and 
aad  had  to  withdraw  to  the  island  of  Huen.  present  Effects  on  Human  Happiness,  with  an 
AAv  an  exile  of  two  years  he  was  permitted  to  Inquiry  into  our  Prospects  respectingthe  future 
to  Copenhagen:  but  in  1800,  having  a  Removal  or  Mitigation  of  the  Evils  which  it  oo- 
time  given  o^nce  to  the  government,  casions."  His  object  at  first  was  to  reftite  the 
t  to  Hambiug;  and  thence  to  Paris,  think*  theory  of  human  perfectibility  and  political 
3kz  tlkat  hu  politiol  views  would  render  him  optimism,  advanced  by  Condorcet  and  Godwin, 
irccpcabia  to  the  first  consuL  In  this  antidpa-  l^  showing  the  necessary  sufferings  of  the  poor 
toQ«  howwer,  he  was  disappointed ;  and  abjur-  firom  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase 
^  pi^B^*^  he  turned  his  attention  to  geog-  ftsterthan  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  state 
n^y.  In  eoqjuoction  with  MenteOe,  a  popu*  and  prospects  of  the  poor  became  the  promi* 
jv  fiimth,  geographer,  he  published  in  1803-'5,  nent  feature  and  occupied  the  principal  portion 
n  16  voia.  8vou,  his  Geograpkis  moMmatiquA  of  the  subsequent  editions  He  travelled  in 
f-hf§ifwm  €t  politique.  In  1808  he  oommenoea  1799  through  Sweden,  Norway,  ilnland,  and  a 
:^  pob&cation  of  a  periodical  entitled  Annalm  part  of  Russia,  making  researches  and  collecting 
in  which  an  account  is  given  of  fiicts  and  documents  in  illustration  of  lus  sub- 

J  contemporary  discoveries  in  the  iect;  and  during  the  interval  of  peace  in  18(K2 

of  geography.    In  1810  appeared  the  he  explored  France  and  Switzerland.    Se  mar- 

a  of  his  ^rku  ds  la  gioffravhie  imi-  ried  in  1805,  and  was  appointed  to  the  profes- 

This  work  was  not  completed  till  sorship  of  history  andpolitical  economy  in  the 

L  comprises  8  vols.  8vo.  (new  ed..  East  India  college  at  Haileybury,  the  duties  of 

ISS^'^    Matte-Brun  waa  also  the  author  of  which  he  fulfilled  till  his  death.     His  other 

— ' — '  political  works  and  poems.    There  are  principal  writings  are :  ^'  Observations  on  the 

traaslationa  of  his  physical  and  general  Effects  of  the  Com  Laws*'  (3d  ed.,  1815) ;  an 

^  by.    Editions  of  the  latter,  with  addi-  ^^  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of 
and  oorrections  by  James  G.  Peroival,  •  Rent"  (1815);  *^ Principles  of  Politick  Econ- 

puhiiriied  at  Boston  and  Philaddphia  rs  omy''  (1820);    and  ''Definitions  in  Political 

ttou  and  6  vols.  8vo.,  1828-'32).    His  Mi-^  Economy*'  (1827).— His   reputation  rests  al- 

^j  weiemtMrua  H  UtUrairet  were  published  most  exclusively  up|on  the  views  advanced  in 

yj  Xadiei  in  Aris  in  1828. — ^VicnroB  Adolphs,  his  work  on  populs^on.    His  first  proposition 

na  of  the  preceding,  bom  In  Paris  in  1816,  is  is  that  population,  when  uncheckeo,  increases 

at  the  ptuiKint  day  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  while  food  can  be  made 

of  France.    He  is  secretary  of  the  to  increase  at  furthest  only  in  an  arithmetical 

_„  sodety  of  Paris,  and  one  d  the  ratio.    By  geometrical  progression  the  popula- 

the  Bulletin  issued  by  that  institution,  tion  would  be  doubled  in  every  generation,  and 

editor-in-chief  of  the  Ifowoellee  an-  in  500  years  would  increase  to  more  than  a 

gjfayei,  and  is  tiie  author  of  Leeieunee  million  times  its  present  numbers ;  but  in  the 

i  I\ramee^  and,  in  concert  with  sev-  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  produce  of  a 

of  La  France  iUuetrie  (1856-'7).  country  could  hardly  be  uniformly  and  perma- 

bfiriied  a  new  edition  of  his  father's  nentiy  increased  to  20  times  its  amount  every 

and  in  1858  he  aJso  published  a  B^  500  years,  which,  however,  would  be  only 

i  i^glerique  of  Dr.  Yogel's  travels  in  Africa,  arithmetical  progression  as  compared  with  the 

MALTHlio,  Thobcas   Bobxbt,  an  Englbh  geometrical   increase   of  inhabitants.     From 

economist,  bom  in  Albury,  Surrey,  uese  two  different  rates  of  increase  it  results 
vou  XL — 8 
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that  powerfbl  checks  on  population  imut  be  to  fioientifio  pnmiita.    His  chief  pohlicaUoos 
ooDStantlj  in  action.    These  checks  are  divided  consist   of  a  mathematical   Traite  d^aptiaue^ 
into  tiie  positive  and  the  preventive,  the  former  first  published  in  the  Memaireg  presentet  d  tin- 
including  all  the  causes  which  tend  in  anj  way  stitut  in  1810,  in  which  he  promulgated  some 
to  shorten  human  life,  the  latter  including  on  valuable  discoveries  respecting  the  refraction  of 
the  one  hand  abstinence  from  marriage  and  light  in  transparent  meaia;  andof  a  paper  in  the 
sexual  intercourse  from  prudential  oonsiderar  i?em<MV«9 <2MreunZ (1809), and <the  ^'Theory of 
tions,  and  on  tibe  other  the  general  corruption  Double  Refraction"  (Memaira  prUenUt  a  tin- 
of  morals  which  tends  to  reiser  women  uni>ro-  Btiiut^  voL  ii.)f  containing  an  account  of  his  di^ 
lific    These  checks  maj  be  resolved  into  vice,  ooveiies  respecting  the  polarization  of  light, 
misery,  and   moral   or   prudential   restraint,  which  consisted  in  showing  that  light  may  ac- 
Promiscuous  intercourse  and  improper  acts  to  quire  properties  identical  with  eiUier  of  two 
conceal  the  consequences  of  illicit  connections  rays  yielded  by  refraction  through  Iceland  spar 
&11  under  the  head  of  vice.    Unwholesome  oc-  by  the  process  of  simple  reflection  at  a  particu- 
oupations,  severe  labor,  bad  and  insufficient  lur  angle  from  any  transparent  body,    ihia  dts> 
food,  excesses,  exposure,  and  neglect  of  chil-  covery  gained  for  its  author  his  election  to 
dren  fall  under  the  head  of  misery.    The  moral  the  institute  and  the  biennial  medal  of  the  roval 
restraint  from  indulcpsnce  and  the  prudential  society  of  London.    He  also  published  an  *' £3- 
restraint  from  marriage  he  admits  to  have  sa^  on  the  Measurement  of  the  Refractive  Force 
operated   with   comparatively   inconsiderable  of  Opaque  Bodies;"  ^^ Remarks  on  some  new 
force  formerly,  but  maintains  that  their  preva-  Optical  Phenomena,"  intended  to  prove  that 
knee  is  the  means  by  which  modem  Europe  two  portions  of  light  are  always  polarized  to- 
haa  superseded,  to  some  extent,  the  more  vio-  gether  in  opposite  directions ;   a  paper  ^*  On 
lently  penal  forms  by  which  vice  and  misery  Phenomena  accompanying  Refraction  and  Re- 
were  formerly  repressed.    ^*  An  infreqnency  of  flection,"  and  one  "On  the  Axis  of  Refraction 
the  marriage  union,  from  the  fear  of  a  fomily,  of  Crystals." 

ia  the  most  powerful  of  the  checks  which  in  MALVOISIN',  or  Mawmoisikk,  William  dx, 

modem  Europe  keeps  down  the  population  to  a  Scottish  ecclesiastic,  died  July  9, 1288.  He  was 

the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence."    The  educated  and  perhaps  born  In  France.    In  1199 

delay  of  marriage  or  abstinence  from  it  through  he  became  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  in  1200 

life  is  a  deduction  from  Uie  sum  of  human  hap-  bishop  of  Glasgow.    In  1202  he  resigned  the 

piness,  but  is  a  vastly  less  evil  than  results  from  chancellorship,  and  was  translated  to  the  see  of 

the  positive  checks.  Malthuswasoneof  thefoun-  St.  Andrew's.    In  1211.  as  papal  legate,  in  oon- 

ders  of  the  political  economy  club  and  of  the  cert  with  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  he  as^sembled 

statistical  society,  was  a  member  of  the  most  a  council  of  the  clergy  and  people  at  Perth,  to 

eminent  literary  and  scientific  societies  of  Eu-  consider  the  pope's  mandate  for  an  expedition 

rope,  was  a  friend  and  frequent  correspondent  to  the  Holy  Land.    In  1214  he  officiated  at  the 

of  Ricardo,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  per-  coronation  of  Alexander  II.,  and  in  1215  &p- 

sonal  amiability  and  disinterestedness.  peored  at  the  4th  Lateran  council  as  one  of  the 

MALUS,  £tixmns  Louis,  a  French  physicist  representatives  of  the  Scottish  church.    He 


and  military  engineer,  bom  in  Paris,  June  28,  a  zealous  churchman,  and,  according  to  Fordun, 

1776,  died  there,  Feb.  28, 1812.    At  the  age  of  was  equally  zealous  in  support  of  lis  peraooal 

17  he  entered  the  ieole  du  ginie  militaire;  rights,  having  deprived  the  abbey  of  Donfenn- 

bat  when  about  to  obt^  a  commission  as  an  line  of  the  presentation  to  two  livings  becauso 

officer,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  school  by  an  its  monks  had  once  neglected  to  provide  hiiu 

order  from  the  ministry,  on  the  ground  prob-  with  wine  for  supper.    Ue  wrote  the  lives  of 

ably  that  his  father,  who  held  a  post  in  the  trea-  St.  Ninian  and  Kentigera. 
SUIT  office,  was  a  suspected  person.    He  forth-       MALWAU,  or  Ckktbal  Indli,  an  old  prov- 

wiUi  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  but  ince   of  Hindostan,  comprisinff   a  table-laiid 

was  soon  withdrawn  from  the  ranks,  and  se-  from  1,600  to  2,600  feet  above  Uie  level  of  U^e 

lected  as  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  new  poly-  sea.  bounded  N.  £.  by  the  valley  of  the  Gan^res 

teohnic  school,  the  director  of  which,  Gaspard  £.  bv  Bundelcund,  8.  bv  the  Vindhya  cbiuQ. 

Monge,  placed  him  in  a  class  of  20  who  were  to  and  N.  W.  by  the  Aravulii  mountains,  and  lyLxi^ 

instruct  the  others.    For  8  years  he  prosecuted  chiefly  between  lat  22**  and  23°  N.  and  loni^. 

his  studies  with  great  ardor,  giving  particular  74°  and  77°  E;  length  about  220  m.,  avera^^v 

attention  to  the  mathematical  theory  of  optics,  breadth  160  m.  j  the  people  are  mostly  Hindoos 

and  to  the  properties  of  light.    Upon  leaving  It  is  now  divided  mto  a  number  of  Dativ<» 

the  school  he  received  a  captain^s  commission  states  under  British  protection,  and  incloilo* 

in  the  corps  of  engineers,  ana  served  during  the  part  of  the  possessions  of  Sindia  and  Hollcar. 

campaign  of  1797  with  the  army  of  the  Sambre  The  sarfaoe  is  uneven,  with  a  gradual  des«o^x«* 

and  House.    Subsequently  he  participated  in  northward  from  the  Vindhya  mountains.      It  i« 

the  whole  campaign  in  Egypt,  and  in  1804  he  watered  by  many  rivers,  the  chief  of  whio}i  i^ 

anperintended  the  construction  of  fortifications  the  Chumbul,  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges.      TT:c 

at  Antwerp  and  Strasbourg.    During  the  re-  soil  is  fertile,  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  ofiiuux. 

nainder  or  his  life,  whatever  time  could  be  indifro,8ugar,  and  grain,  and  affording  past  ur«Lcv 

^Mffed  from  hia  professional  labors  was  devoted  for  large  numbeis  of  sheep  and  catuo.       TL^\ 
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Hrers  are  not  navigable,  bnt  a  considerable  over-  formed  the  body  guard  of  the  snltan.    Tooran 
land  trade  is  carried  on  in  cottons,  printed  Shah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Es-Salih,  becom- 
cIothsLopiam,  and  other  products  of  the  conn-  ing  unpopular,  the  Mamelukes  deposed  and  mur^ 
try.    The  principal  towns  are  Oojein,  Indore,  dered  him  about  1250,  and  raised  their  com- 
Bbopal,  Bilsah,  Seronge,  Mundessor,  Bnrseah,  mander  Eybek  to  the  throne.    A  line  of  sultana 
and  Mnndoo. — ^Malwah  became  tributary  to  the  known  as  the  Bahree  or  Turkish  dynasty  now 
emperors  of  Delhi  in  the  18th  century,  but  sub-  followed,  all  of  whom  were  raised  to  power  by 
leqoently  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  for  180  years  the  Mamelukes,  and  many  of  them  deposed  and 
formed  a  powerful  independent  kingdom.    It  slain.    A  new  band  of  Mamelukes,  however, 
was  then  conquered  by  Akbar,  and  on  the  dis-  had  been  created  by  these  sovereigns,  composed 
flolation  of  the  Mogul  empire  was  overrun  by  of  Circassians  and  Georgians,  who  were  called 
the  Mahrattas,  under  whose  turbulent  occupa-  Borghees,  which  signifies  of  a  tower  or  castle, 
tioo  it  was  desolated  by  those  predatory  gangs  from  the  fact  that  they  were  first  employed  to 
called  Pindarreea,  whose  suppression  constituted  nirrison  the  fortresses  of  Effypt.    In  1887  the 
one  of  the  best  measures  of  Ix)rd  Hastings's  ad-  Borghee  Mamelukes  gained  the   ascendency 
ministration.     A  ^lice  force  of  Bheels  was  over  the  Bahrees,  and  made  their  commander 
sabfieqnently  organized  by  the  British,  and  for  Barkook  sultan.    The  Borghees  continued  to 
some  time  proved  highly  efficient,  but  a  large  rule  the  country  till  1517,  when  they  were  sub- 
portion  of  it  mntiniea  in  1857.  dued  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  and  E^pt  became 
VAVTg^  Ai.TRicn  Hkkbi  AsmjlSd,  a  French  a  dependency  of  Constantinople.    The  Turkish 
printer,  bom  in  Tours,  Aug.  17, 1811.    In  1888  sultan  did  not  deprive  the  Mamelukes  of  all 
the  printing  establishment  founded  b^  his  father  power.    He  divided  Egypt  into  24  provinces, 
in  Toara  came  into  his  possession,  m  partner-  each  of  which  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
ship  with  his  cousin  Ernest  Mame,  who  since  of  a  Mameluke  bey  or  chief.    This  body  served 
1851  has  been  mayor  of  Tours.    The  cousins,  as  a  check  upon  the  pasha  to  whom  the  gen- 
who  are  also  brotiiers-in-law,  extended  the  busi-  end  government  was  mtrusted.    The  beys  also 
nesB  in  eonunon  till  1845,  when  it  came  under  had  the  riffht  to  elect  the  iheih-elrbelUd  or 
the  sole  direction  of  Alfred  Mame,  who  raised  it  governor  of  Cairo,  an  officer  of  great  power, 
to  the  greatest  importance.    The  establishment  ^'  A  more  unjust  and  absurd  constitution,''  re- 
cow  indadea  departments  for  printing,  binding,  marks  Gibbon,  ^*  cannot  be  devised,  than  that 
bookselling,  and  editorial  ana  other  business,  which  condemns  the  natives  of  a  country  to  per- 
with  an  Uie  requisite  accessories  for  each,  all  petual  servitude  under  the  arbitrary  dominion 
tlie  proeeaoca  of  Dookmaking,  from  the  first  to  of  strangers  and  slaves.    Yet  such  has  been 
the  fast,  l)eing  completed  within  its  limits.   The  the  state  of  Egypt  above  600  years.    The  most 
machineiT'  moved  by  steam,  employed  in  the  illustrious  sultans  of  the  Baharite  and  Borghite 
pfisting  department,  is  capable  of  producing  15,-  dynasties  were  themselves  prompted  from  the 
'"■0  Tolomes  per  day.    On  every  work  day  about  Tartar  and  Circassian  bands ;  and  the  four  and 
^.^XX)  lbs.  of  Dooks,  stitched  or  bound,  are  sent  twenty  beys  or  .military  chiefs  have  ever  been 
forth,  which  are  received  into  galleries  capable  succeeded,  not  by  their  sons,  but  by  their  ser- 
of  containing  2,000,000  volumes.  There  are  700  vants.'*    The  number  of  the  Mamelukes  waa 
p«r«onB  em^oyed  within,  and  about  500  outside  about  12,000,  and  they  were  nearly  aU  from  the 
of  the  eataoli^ment    The  speoUl  publications  region  between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian, 
of  the  house  of  Mame  are  liturgical  and  devo-  whence  they  were  brought  in  their  youth  to 
t:onal  works,  or  small  books  for  religious  edu-  Cairo,  compelled  or  persuaded  to  embrace  Mo- 
estioa,  printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  arch-  hammedanism,  and  educated  as  soldiers.    They 
bt^op  €»f  Tonrs;  and  also  editions  of  the  clas-  did  not  intermarry  with  the  natives  of  Egypt, 
sica,  and  elementary  treatises  on  science  and  but  bought  wives  of  their  own  race  from  the 
edtMation,  iaaned  likewise  under  ecclesiastical  traders  in  Circassian  slaves.  These  women  from 
azrtbority.  Its  small  prayer  books  {PaT<nmenM\  the  north  seldom  bore  children  in  Egypt,  or  if 
boond  in  leather  and  with  gilt  edges,  are  sold  they  did  their  offspring  was  sickly  and  did  not 
tf  retail  fot  85  centimes  (8|^  cents),  so  great  is  long  survive.    Though  instances  of  hereditary 
the  eeonomy  resulting  from  the  extensive  scale  succession  among  the  Mamelukes  were  not  un- 
c*Q  whicli  they  are  produced.    The  house  of  known,  they  were  comparativelv  rare,  and  the 
Mame  received  prizes  for  specimen  publications  transmission  of  power  and  wealth  was  almost 
frocn  the  great  exhibition  in  London  in  1851,  universally  from  master  to  slave,  and  not  from 
a&d  in  Paris  in  1855.  father  to  son.    It -was  asserted  by  Volney  that 
HAMELUKES  (Arabic,  fnenuilxk^  a  slave),  a  when  he  visited  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
^»*»fyr  of  aoldiery  who  ruled  Egypt  for  several  last  century,  there  was  not  a  single  Mameluke 
^Tntztries.      They  were  introduced  into  that  family  of  the  second  generation:  "All  the  chil- 
g'^mtiy  by  the  snltan  Es-Salih  about  the  middle  dren  perish  in  the  first  or  second  descent^*  The 
r  ^  tbe  18th  century,  and  were  composed  origi-  Mameluke  beys,  soon  after  the  Turkish  conquest, 
issDy  of  Asiatic  youths  purchased  from  Gen-  contrived  to  obtain  such  influence  in  the  conn- 
^xi  Khan,  whose  captives  they  were.    They  try,  that  eventnaUy  they  became  the  virtual 
v<mr  called  the  Bahree  Mamelukes,  or  Mame-  rulers  of  EgypL  while  the  viceroys  of  the  sul- 
>-,.x^e^afthe  river,  because  they  were  first  lodged  tan  had  only  tne  shadow  of  power.    Each  of 
■r^  trained  on  an  island  in  the  Nile.    They  the  24  beys  maintained  500  or  600  followers^ 
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magnifloeDtly  armed  and  eqaipped,  and  forming  tfaeir  peculiar  tactics.    Tliey  did  not  taooeed, 

the  finest  body  of  cavalry  in  the  world.    Eacn  however,  and  a  few  years  later  their  nnmber 

of  the  12,000  Mamelnkes  was  attended  by  two  was  reduced  to  about  100,  when  they  dispersed, 

armed  slaves  who  fought  on  foot    In  1798,  and  the  Mamelukes  ceased  to  exist  as  an  or- 

when  Napoleon  invaded  Egypt,  his  army  first  ganized  body. 

encountex^  the  Mamelnkes  while  on  the  march       MAMTANI,  Tbbsnzio  dklla.  Rovbbk,  count, 
from  Alexandria  to  Oairo.    ^^  The  whole  plain  an  Italian  statesman  and  author,  bom  in  Pesa- 
was   covered  with  Mamelnkes,"  says  &Dott  ro,  Papal  States,  in  1799.    In  1831  he  took  an 
*^  mounted  on  the  finest  Arabian  horses,  ana  active  part  at  Bologna  in  the  revolutionary 
armed  with  pbtols,  carabines,  and  blunderbusses  movement  which  followed  the  accession  of 
of  the  best  English  workmanship— -their  plum-  Gregory  XVI.  to  the  holy  see,  and  after  its  im- 
ed  turbans  waving  in  the  air,  and  their  rich  mediate  suppression  by  force  of  arms  he  fled, 
dresses  and  arms  glittering  in  the  sun.    Enter-  and  lived  in  Faris,  engaged  in  literary  and  pa- 
taining  a  high  contempt  for  the  French  force,  triotic  laborsLuntil  the  amnesty  granted  on  the 
as  consisting  ahnost  entirely  of  infimtry,  this  accession  of  JPius  IX,  (1846)  permitted  him  to 
splendid  barbaric  chivalry  ws^ed  every  oih  return  to  Rome.    He  took  a  foremost  poeition 
portunity  for  charging  them,  nor  did  a  sinc^e  among  the  liberal  statesmen  who  gathered  round 
straggler  escape  the  unrelenting  edge  of  their  the  new  pope,  and  was  even  induced  to  accept 
sabrea.    Their  char^  was  idmost  as  swift  as  a  seat  in  tne  cabinet.    The  vacillating  policy 
the  wind,  and  as  their  severe  bits  enabled  them  of  Pius  IX.,  however,  soon  led  to  his  retire- 
to  halt  or  wheel  Uieir  horses  at  full  gallop,  their  ment,  and  he  went  to  Turin,  where  in  concert 
retreat  was  aa  rapid  as  their  advance.    Even  with  Gioberti  and  other  eminent  men  he  found* 
the  practised  veterans  of  Italy  were  at  first  em-  ed  the  ^^  Italian  Confederation,"  of  which  asso- 
Varnmedby  this  new  mode  of  fighting,  and  lost  elation  he  became  president    In  Nov.  1848, 
several  men ;  especially  when  fatigue  caused  aft^r  the  assassination  of  Rossi  and  the  fliglit 
any  one  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks,  in  which  case  of  the  pope,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
Lis  fate  became  oertun.    But  they  were  soon  tookchargeof  the  department  of  foreign  sfiairs, 
reconciled  to  fighting  the  Mamelukes  when  they  Rosmini  being  among  his  colleagues.    Bis  at- 
discovered  that  each  of  these  horsemen  carried  tempts  to  secure  the  predominance  of  moderate 
about  him  his  fortune,  and  that  it  not  uncom-  liberal  ideas  over  tne  radicalism  of  Mazzini 
monlv  amounted  to  considerable  sums  in  gold.'*  fiuled,  and  he  retired  from  ihe  administration 
At  we  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  July  21, 1798.  in  December.      A  few  months  afterward,  as 
the  Mamelukes  mustered  their  full  force  and  member  of  ^e  Roman  constituent  assembly, 
attacked  the  French  with  desperate  courage,  he  opposed  the  proclamation  of  the  republic 
Seven  thousand  of  them,  under  command  of  and  the  deposition  of  the  pope,  and  withdrew 
Mnrad  Bey,  charged  the  French  squares  with  fh>m  public  affairs  as  soon  as  the  republic  wszi 
matchless   intrepidity,    dashing   their    horses  established.    He  continued,  however,  to  reside 
agunst  the  bayonets  and  throwing  their  pistols  in  Rome,  but  strenuously  resisted  the  overtures 
at  the  heads  of  their  enemies.    They  were  re-  made  to  him  by  Mazzini,  and  denounced  hi$ 
polled  with  terrible  slaughter,  and  their  broken  policy  as  fatal  to  Italian  nationality.    After  tlic 
and  dispirited  remnants,  about  2,600  in  num-  French  intervention  in  Rome  he  retired  to  Ue- 
ber,  fied  into  Upper  Egypt    ^^  Could  I  have  noa,  where  he  has  since  resided.    In  1856  lie 
united  the  Mameluke  horse  to  the  French  in-  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Sardinian  cliain- 
&ntry,"  said  Napoleon,  ^I  would  have  reck-  her  of  deputies,  and  became  a  zealous  champion 
oned  myself  master  of  the  world.*^     After  of  the  policy  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  of 
the  French  were  driven  from  Egypt  by  the  Count  Cavour,  in  whose  ^ministration  be  now 
British,  the  Mamelukes  regained  in  some  de-  (1860)  occupies  the  position  of  minister  of  in* 

KM  their  power,  and  a  civil  war  broke  out  struction.    The  principal  merit  of  Mamiani  a<^ 

tween   them  and  the  Turks.     They  were  a  philosopher  consists  in  having  shown  the  pnr- 

twioe  subjected  to  treacherous  massacres,  but  amount  importance  of  the  question  of  metluHl 

their  finu  destruction  as  a  political  and  mill-  in  philosophical  researches.  This  he  establishetl 

iKrj  body  was  accomplished  on  March  1. 1811,  on  the  principles  of  the  Scotch  philoso{>bers 

when  the  pasha,  Menemet  AH,  beguilea  their  combined  with  those  of  the  eclectic  school  of 

chiefs  to  the  number  of  470  into  the  citadel  of  France ;  a  method  whose  origin  he  trac«.'s  to 

Cairo  bv  professions  of  friendship  and  on  pre-  the  Italian  philosophers  of  the  15th  centtir>\ 

tenoe  of  celebrating  a  festival,  and  then  closed  Later  in  his  ^^  Confessions  of  a  Metaphysician/* 

the  gates  and  ordered  his  Albanian  soldiers  undertaking  to  resolve  the  highest  problem^  of 

to  fire  upon  them.    Only  one  escaped,  a  bey  ontological  philosophy,  he  has  shown  hiin<elf  a 

who  leaped  his  horse  fit>m  the  ramparts  and  strenuous  defender  of  realism.    As  a  poet»  a 

alifffated  nniniured,  though    the   animal  was  scholar  a  philosopher,  an  orator,  and  a  »tati->- 

Ulled  by  the  fall    Immediately  after  a  general  man,  Mamiani  occupies  a  hish  place  in  the  con- 

massacre  of  the  Mamelnkes  in  every  province  temporanr  history  of  Italy.  11  is  principal  work^ 

of  ^^ypt  was  ordered.    The  few  who  escaped  are:   Det  Hnnotamento  dtUa  jilc$ok4M  antira 

fled  to  Nubia  and  to  Sennaar,  where  they  built  Italiana  (1836);  Poeti  dtW  itd  media  (1X4^2  k 

the  town  of  New  Dongola  and  attempted  to  a  collection  of  classical  poetry;  JklV  ontatixj*'* 

keep  up  their  force  by  disciplining  negroes  in  e  del  meiodo,  and  JHatoghi  di  menta  prin%a 
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(ISM);  Prineipi  delta filoMfia del dirUto;  and  springa,  and  in  some  Sontli  American  monkeys 
a  n amber  of  other  treatises  on  metaphysical^  it  is  prehensile  and  used  as  a  6th  band  in  hang- 
•thicalf  political,  and  politico-economic^  sob-  ing  from  trees;  in  the  whales  it  becomes  a 
jeeta.  A  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works  powerfol  swimming  organ,  is  provided  on  its 
was  pablished  by  M.  Lemonnier  (Florence,  nnder  snrfjEuse  with  V-shaped  bones  for  the  pro* 
1851^.  An  En^ish  translation  of  his  **  Rights  tection  of  the  blood  vessels,  and,  being  horizon- 
of  Nations,'*  edited  by  Roger  Acton,  has  been  tal,  is  nsed  principally  as  an  organ  by  which  to 
pabli^ed^ndon,  1660).  rise  to  the  surface  to  breathe;  in  the  beaver 
MAMMALIA)  Jhe  highest  vertebrated  ani-  the  transverse  nrocesses  and  the  lower  spinons 
mala,  indnding  man,  warm-blooded,  breathing  are  very  large  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles 
by  lungs  separated  from  the  abdominal  cavity  which  move  the  tail  like  a  trowel  chiefly  in  a 
1^  a  diaphragm,  generally  covered  with  hur,-  downward  direction.  The  bones  of  the  spine 
and  bringing  forth  their  young  alive,  which  they  are  united  by  elastic  fibro-cartilages ;  these,  ill 
nouriah  by  the  secretion  of  mammary  glands  whales,  form  osseous  disks,  separating  oil  ma- 
(whence  their  name).  Most  mammals  are  com-  ceration,  and  frequently  used  by  aronc  travel- 
monly  known  as  quadrupeds,  from  their  having  lers  for  plates. — ^As  all  mammals  breathe  air, 
4  feet  suited  for  progresnon  on  a  solid  surface ;  the  mechanism  of  their  respiration  depends  on 
but  the  terms  are  not  synonymous,  as  most  rep-  the  movable  ribs  and  the  diaphragm ;  man  has 
tiles  are  4-footed,  and  the  whales  cannot  be  7  true  and  6  false  ribs,  the  former  united  to  the 
called  quadrupeds.  The  form  of  mammals  is  sternum,  the  latter  not ;  the  number  is  in  pro- 
very  rarious;  among  them  we  see  man  walking  portion  to  that  of  the  dorsal  vertebrsQ ;  in  the 
erects  the  flying  bate,  the  swimming  cetaceans,  whale,  of  12  riba  11  are  false,  in  the  unau  11 
the  bulky  elephant,  the  slow-moving  sloth,  and  out  of  28,  in  the  horse  8  out  of  18,  in  the  cats 
the  Mffle  squirrel ;  yet  the  8  regions  of  head,  4  out  of  13,  and  in  the  manatee  14  out  of  16  ; 
neck,  and  trunk  can  always  be  recognized  in  in  the  camivora  they  are  dense  and  narrow,  in 
the  ^eleton,  and  generally  in  the  living  animal,  the  herbivora  large,  broad,  and  thick.  The 
The  Deck,  though  varying  in  length  from  that  breast  bone  varies  in  shape  accordmg  to  the 
of  man  (i  of  the  spinal  column)  to  that  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  clavicles ;  in  non-davio^ 
giraffe  (|),  with  2  or  8  exceptions  consists  of  7  ulated  animals  the  chest  is  compressed  laterally, 
vertebra ;  some  of  the  sloths  have  8  or  9,  and  and  the  breast  bone  has  a  projecting  keel  as  in 
tome  manatees  are  said  to  have  6  only :  in  the  birds ;  in  bats  it  is  much  keeled,  in  the  higher 
hoofed  animals  the  length  of  the  neck  aepends  apes  flat  as  in  man,  and  in  the  moles  it  extends 

00  that  of  the  fore  legs,  for  the  purpose  of  graz-  in  front  of  the  ribs,  forming  a  distinct  piece ;  in 
ing ;  bat  the  elephant  has  a  long  proboscis  to  animals  with  clavicles  the  chest  approacmes  very 
compensate  for  the  shortness  of  the  neck  ren-  nearly  to  that  of  man ;  the  human  chesty  how- 
dered  necessary  by  the  ponderous  head ;  the  ever,  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  transverse 
extra  vertebrae  of  the  sloths  are  by  some  oon-  exceeds  the  antero-po^rior  diameter,  causing 
ndeied  as  dorsals  with  rudimentary  ribs  to  give  the  greater  separation  of  the  shoulders  and  the 
additional  mobility  to  the  neck.  The  number  increased  (aciMtj  of  movement  of  the  arms. 
of  dorsal  vertebras  varies  from  11  in  some  of  The  anterior  ribs  always  extend  as  far  as  the 
the  bats  to  22  in  some  of  the  sloths,  man  hav-  breast  bone,  and  ore  thus  true  ribs,  differing  in 
ing  12 ;  the  lumbar  vertebrao,  6  in  man,  are  2  this  respect  from  those  of  birds.  Each  of  the 
in  the  omithorhynchus  and  9  in  some  lemurs,  ribs  is  usually  connected  bv  its  head  to  an  artio- 
ftrooger  than  the  dorsals,  and  without  ribs,  ular  cavity  formed  by  the  oodies  of  2  vertebna 
which  are  replaced  by  long  transverse  process-  and  by  its  tubercle  to  the  transverse  process  or 
e> ;  the  sacral  vertebrsa,  usually  4^  vary  from  the  posterior  of  the  two ;  in  the  monotremata 

1  to  9 ;  the  rudimentary  tail  of  man,  the  oe  eao-  they  are  connected  with  the  body  alone,  and  in 
cfyie^  consists  of  4  bones,  but  in  the  long-taOed  cetaceans  often  only  witli  the  transverse  pro* 
manis  there  are  46  caudal  vertebne.  The  skull  cesses.  The  breast  bone  consists  of  several  pieces^ 
is  articolated  to  the  spine  by  2  occipital  con-  one  behind  the  otiier,  to  which  the  anterior  or 
dyka,  vhich  permit  the  upward  and  downward  true  ribs  are  joined  by  cartilages  which  rarely 
CDoCions  of  tne  head,  the  lateral  and  rotating  become  ossified ;  the  posterior  are  the  false  or 
movements  depending  on  the  articulation  be-  floating  ribs,  and  are  not  attached  immediately 
t  ween  the  lat  and  2d  vertebna ;  in  whales  the  to  the  breast  bone ;  this  arrangement  gives  mo- 
«hort  neck  is  immovable  as  in  fishes,  and  its  bility  to  the  chest,  and  allows  the  elevation  and 
buoes  are  very  thin  and  more  or  less  consolida-  depression  of  the  ribs  during  respiration.  The 
tad  together ;  the  strong  Ugamentum  nueAm,  bones  of  the  skull  and  face  are  immovably  con- 
wbtdl&  supports  the  heaa,  is  attached  to  the  nected  with  each  other,  a  character  which  does 
«puiaQs  processes  and  sknlL  The  caudal  verte-  not  occur  in  any  of  the  lower  classes;  the  brain 
\<m  are  of  2  kinds,  one  having  a  spinal  canal,  cavity  is  larger  than  in  birds  and  reptiles;  the 
tbe  other  not,  and  the  processes  are  always  de-  ocdpital  condyles,  near  the  centre  of  the  base  in 
T«k>ped  in  aooordanoe  with  the  use  made  of  man,  are  gradually  removed  to  the  posterior 
tlM  tail :  in  most  mammals  its  movements  are  portion  as  we  descend  in  the  scale ;  the  number 
ooofioed  to  brushing  away  insects  fh>m  the  of  cranial  bones,  8  in  man,  is  less  than  in  most 
iJun,  hot  in  the  kangaroo  it  forms  with  the  lower  vertebrates.  For  the  general  characters  see 

le^  a  firm  tripod  from  which  the  animal  Compabativb  Ajtatoiit,  where  also  are  given 
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sofficien^  details  on  the  organs  of  senso,  teeth|  metacarpus  b  so  lengthened  thai  it  has  heen 

digestive  system,  and  hairy  covering.  The  lower  mistaken  for  the  forearm,  and  supposed  there- 

Javr  consists  of  2  pieces,  and  is  alone  movable ;  fore  to  be  flexed  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 

in  roan  it  is  susceptible  of  motion  up  and  down,  of  man ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  fore  leg  of 

laterally,  and  from  before  backward ;  in  the  a  horse,  for  instance,  is  m  reality  the  metacar- 

camivora  the  1st  movement,  in  the  ruminants  pus,  and  the  part  called  the  knee  is  the  wrist 

the  2d,  and  in  the  rodents  the  8d,  is  sDccially  Joint    The  fingers  vary  from  1  to  6 ;  the  8d  or 

provided  for  by  the  shape  of  the  condvles  and  middle  finger  is  the  most  constant,  and  com- 

the  form  of  the  glenoid  cavity. — ^The  limbs  of  monlv  the  longest,  and  is  thf  only  one  found  in 

mammals  vary  exceedingly  in  shape,  accordins  the   horse ;  the  thumb   disappears  first,  then 

to  the  offices  to  be  performed  by  them ;  we  find  the  little  finger,  and  then  the  4th  finger ;  mmi- 

the  wonderful  hana  of  man  with  its  thumb  op-  nants  have  the  2d  and  8d,  or  fore  and  middle 

Cble  to  the  fiingers,  the  4  hands  of  the  mon-  fingers.  The  hind  limbs  are  more  firmly  con- 
the  paddles  of  the  whale,  the  walking  feet  nected  to  the  trunk  than  the  anterior ;  the  sup- 
of  the  liorse,  Uie  wins  of  the  bat,  the  powerful  porting  arch  b  the  pelvis,  composed  of  the 
paw  of  Uie  lion,  the  &ovel  of  the  mole,  aU  con-  iliuin,  ischium,  and  pubis  on  each  side,  the  1st 
atructed  on  the  same  type  and  modified  from  Joining  the  sacrum,  the  2d  forming  the  promi- 
the  same  bony  elements.  The  anterior  limbs  are  nencee  upon  which  man  sits,  and  the  3d  uniting 
always  present,  with  a  well  developed  scapular  in  front;  in  cetaceans  there  is  only  a  rudiment 
anih,  usually  kept  in  place  by  a  clavicle;  this  of  this  bony  arch,  and  the  hind  limbs  are  absent. 
last  is  present  in  man,  monkeys,  the  insectivora,  The  thigh  bone,  the  longest  in  man,  is  in  most 
aquirrela,  and  bats,  but  absent  in  cetaceans,  the  other  mammals  relatively  shorter ;  it  is  attached 
hoofed  animals,  and  some  edentates :  in  most  by  a  ball  and  socket  Joint  to  the  pelvis,  in  man 
camivora  and  in  some  rodents  it  is  imper-  its  axis  being  nearly  that  of  the  body,  but  in  the 
fectly  developed;  it  corresponds  to  the  fnrcn-  lower  mammals  bending  more  and  more  forward 
lar  bone  in  birds,  and  the  monotremata  have  until  it  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  trunk. 
in  addition  the  2d  or  coraooid  clavicle  of  The  tibia  and  fibula  correspond  to  the  radius  and 
birds.  The  ilionlder  blade  is  thin^  fiat^  and  uba  of  the  forearm,  and  have  the  patelhi  or 
more  or  less  triangular,  generally  with  a  well  knee-pan  in  front  of  the  articulation  with  the 
marked  spine ;  it  is  long  and  narrow  in  herbiv-  thiffh  bone ;  these  are  coalesced  in  various  ani- 
ora,  and  placed  perpendicularly  on  the  anterior  mals  somewhat  as  are  the  radius  and  ulna ;  the 
and  lateral  portion  of  the  chest ;  in  camivora  tarsal  bones  correspond  to  the  carpal,  and  are 
and  rodents,  requiring  more  freedom  of  motion,  followed  in  the  same  manner  by  the  metatarsus 
it  is  oblique,  ^d  so  of  course  is  the  glenoid  and  toes.  In  the  a^pes  the  great  toe  is  opposable 
cavity ;  jockeys  are  well  aware  that  an  upright  to  the  others,  like  the  thumb,  whence  they 
shoulder  is  the  mark  of  a  stumbling  horse.  The  are  called  gvadrumana^  4-handed;  while  man 
arm  bone  is  nearly  straight  in  man,  much  bent  rests  his  whole  foot,  from  the  heel  to  the  toes. 
In  the  camivora.  long  in  monkeys  and  sloths,  on  the  ground,  other  mammals  walk  chiefly  on 
and  short  in  raminants  and  cetaceans;  it  is  con-  the  toes;  the  horse  stands  on  the  tips  of  the 
nected  by  a  ball  and  socket  Joint  with  the  scap-  middle  fingers  and  toes,  the  heel  being  near!  v  as 
nla;  below  it  articulates  with  the  radius  and  high  up  as  the  knee  in  man,  the  cat  on  the  last 
ulna  of  the  forearm  by  a  hinge  Joint  The  ulna  9  joints  of  several  toes,  and  the  bear  on  the  me- 
is  the  longest  in  man  and  lies  on  the  inside,  and  tatarsus  and  toes;  there  is  no  animal,  except 
receives  the  arm  bone  in  a  deep  sigmoid  cavity;  man,  that  can  be  properly  said  to  touch  the 
the  radius  is  connected  with  the  wrist,  and  ground  with  the  entire  foot;  in  the  seals  all 
turns  with  the  movements  of  the  hands,  rolling  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  foot  may  be  recog- 
around  and  upon  the  ulna;  this  independence  nized,but  they  are  united  by  a  membranous  web 
of  movement  becomes  less  and  less,  according  as  into  a  kind  of  caudal  fixL  The  bones  of  mam- 
the  limbs  are  more  used  as  instramenta  of  pro-  mals  have  not  the  air  ceUs  found  in  birds,  but 
ffression ;  in  the  camivora  and  rodents  the  two  are  either  solid  or  their  cavities  are  filled  with  an 
Donea  are  distinct,  but  the  rotation  is  very  im-  oily  matter  called  marrow ;  there  are,  however, 
perfect,  and  in  the  hoofed  animals  generally  the  air  cavities  called  sinuses,  especially  large  in  the 
two  make  a  single  bone ;  the  radius  seems  to  fh>ntal  bone  of  raminants,  as  in  the  ox  and 
form  the  principsJ  bone,  the  ulna  bein^  frie-  sheep,  and  greatly  developed  in  the  frontal  re- 
qnently,  as  in  the  horse  and  bats,  very  radimen-  gion  of  the  elephant ;  these  communicate  either 
tary.  The  wrist  in  man  consists  of  8  bones  in  with  the  nasal  or  auditory  passages. — While 
fi  rows,  in  other  mammals  varying  from  5  to  11 :  most  mammals  resemble  man  in  the  arrange- 
to  these  are  attached  the  6  parallel  metacarpal  ment  of  the  muscles,  others  approach  birds  and 
bones  .in  man,  followed  by  the  6  fingers,  each  even  fishes  in  this  respect;  as  thev  are  less  ac- 
havins  8  joints,  except  the  Ist  or  thumb,  which  tive  than  birds,  their  muscles  are  less  firm  and 
basomv  a ;  in  the  ruminants  the  2  metacarpals  the  tendons  less  liable  to  ossify ;  they  are  gener- 
Ibrm  the  sinffle  cannon  bone,  sometimes  with  ally  fewer  in  number  Uian  in  man,  and  their 
rndimentarr  bones  on  the  side,  as  tlie  splint  variations  finom  the  human  type  are  noticiMl 
bones  of  tbe  horse;  most  pachyderms  have  8  chiefly  in  the  limbs;  in  the  mole,  for  instanoe. 
metacarpals,  the  elephant  having  6.  In  ani-  the  flexors  of  the  arm,  the  great  pectoral,  and 
nals  which  walk  on  the  ends  of  the  toes,  the  the  latimmuM  dorn  are  very  large;  the  herbiv- 
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on  aodjiacbydennB  reqoiro  maasiye  mnsclesi  doubtless  to  prevent  iDJnrv  to  the  brain  from 

and  the  agile  camiTora  compact  and  energetic  too  great  force  of  the  blood  while  the  head  is 

ones;  the  mnacles  of  the   ears  are  specially  in  a  dependent  position;  in  the  slow-moying 

developed  in  the  herbivora,  and  those  of  the  sloths  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  oommonicate 

nose  in  the  hog ;  the  gluUBus  maximtUj  the  very  freely,  rendering  compression  during  their 

largest  of  all  in  man,  is  much  smaller  in  the  climbing  impossible  except  ina  few  vessels  at  a 

monkeys,  and  very  small  in  the  lower  mam*  time.    A  similar  disposition  prevails  in  the  ve- 

mab;  the  nates  in  the  horse  are  composed  nous  system;  in  the  seal  and  otter,  as  in  the 

priiidpAily  of  the  gluUnu  meditu;  the  muscles  ducks,  the  inferior  cava  is  dilated  into  a  recep- 

of  the  oall^  so  eharaoteristio  of  man,  are  small  in  tade  which  holds  the  blood  while  they  are  un« 

an  below  him,  and  the  short  muscles  of  the  ha-  der  water,  and  only  permits  it  to  pass  on  to  the 

man  hand  are  absent  in  the  lower  mammals;  lungs  when  they  come  to  the  sur&ce;  in  the 

those  of  the  wings  in  bats  are  arranged  some-  porpoise  tortuous  sinuses  receive  the  interco^sl 

what  as  in  birds,  and  those  of  cetaceans  as  in  veins,  and  in  the  foot  of  the  horse  a  fine  net- 

fishea.    The  principal  moBde  remarkably  devel-  work  is  distributed  on  the  front  of  the  coffin 

oped  in  many  mammals,  bat  rudimentary  in  bone.    The  heart  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres. 

man,  la  the  entaneooa  layer,  the  pannieului  eachcavityhavingitsown,  arranged  in  a  spiral 

Mnitftsi,  of  whidi  the  human  analogue  is  the  manner  from  the  point  to  the  base ;  the  course 

plat^ftma  mffoidm  ci  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  of  the  blood  is  dirocted  from  the  auricles  to  the 

hee;  we  noCioe  its  action  in  the  horse  when  a  ventricles  by  the  mitral  valve  on  the  left  side 

fly  or  any  irritating  object  touches  the  skin,  in  and  the  tricuspid  on  the  right,  kept  in  place  by 

t&e  ereotion  of  the  aoills  of  the  porcupine,  and  in  tendinous  cords  attached  to  fleshy  columns,  and 

die  ooiiingof  thebody  of  thearmadillo.    The  mi-  the  entrances  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arteiy- 

note  coccygeal  mosclea  of  man  are  represented  are  guarded  each  by  8  semilunar  valves  which 

by  nmnenms  and  powerful  ones  in  the  prehensile  prevent  rQgur^tation.    The  lungs  of  mammals 

t^  of  oertain  monkeys,  in  the  strong  trowel  of  are  almost  always  in  pairs,  and  hang  freely  in 

the  beaver,  and  in  the  fluke  of  the  whale,  anal-  tibe  diest  suspended  by  the  straight  windpipe, 

ogooB  to  the  hnman  mulHfidu$  spina, — ^In  man  and  enclosed  within  the  serous  cavity  lined  oy 

and  mammah  the  heart  is  composed  of  2  distinct  the  pleura;  the  air  tubes  are  distributed  to  afi 

balnea,  each  divided  into  2  cavities,  an  auricle  their  parts,  and  the  pulmonary  cells  are  minute- 

and  a  ventricle ;  the  course  of  the  blood  is  from  ly  subdivided  and  do  not  communicate  with 

the  left  ventricle  to  the  aorta  and  over  the  any  other  lur  cells  in  the  body  as  they  do  in 

body,  pore  arterial ;  then  traversing  the  ot^s-  birds.    The  windpipe  varies  much  in  length, 

temie  capillaries  it  enters  into  the  veins,  and  is  in  the  number  of  its  rinss  (which  are  from  14 

fsrried  to  the  right  auricle ;  thence  it  passes  to  to  78),  and  in  their  comiueteness ;  the  cartilages 

the  right  Tentriclei  and  thence  by  the  pulmo-  do  not  generally  form  a  complete  circle,  being 

aary  artery  to  the  lungs,  in  whose  capillaries  it  membranous  posteriorly,  and  in  the  whales  the 

bttionicg  parified  by  the  oxygen  of  the  respired  membranous  portion  is  said  to  be  in  front.  The 

air,  and  la  returned  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  mechanism  oi  the  mammalian  respiration  haa 

the  left  anride,  whence  it  enters  the  left  ventri-  been  described  under  Diaphragm,  the  muscular 

cle  to  be  distributed  as  before.    Here,  there-  partition  which  separates  the  thoracic  and  ab* 

tee»  the  Uood  passes  twice  through  the  heart  dominal  cavities  in  this  class. — ^The  voice,  imder 

and  tfaroogh2  systems  of  capillaries  before  com-  the  control  of  the  will,  is  produced  by  the  pas- 

pletiqg  its  circle;  hence  the  circulation  is  called  sage  of  air  from  the  lungs  over  certain  organs 

dooblev  ^"^  1^  Is  "^  complete,  as  the  whole  in  the  larynx  crupper  portion  of  the  windpipe; 

mass  of  the  blood  is  purified  in  the  lungs  before  in  man  the  larynx  is  a  short  and  wide  tube,  sua* 

it  is  aent  over  the  body.  Before  birth,  when  the  pended  as  it  were  from  the  hvoid  bone,  formed 

hzngs  are  impervious,  the  auricles  communicate  of  cartilaginous  plates,  called  the  thyroid,  cri- 

£mtly,  and  one  or  more  vessels  pass  fix>m  the  ^id,  and  2  arytenoid  cartilages;  the  promi-^ 
fi^  ventricle  to  the  aorta,  conveying  the  blood  ?  nence  commonly  called  "Adam's  apple*'  is  the 

over  the  body  without  sending  it  to  the  lungs;  anterior  surfkce  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.    The 

bat  when  respiradon  beg^  the«ommunications  inncous  membrane  forms  2  lateral  folds  from 

the  arterial  and  venous  systems  are  before  backward,  like  the  lips  of  a  button  hole. 

In  the  dogong  the  two  ventricles  are  the  vocal  cords  or  ligaments;  above  these  are  2 

d  by  a  deep  cleft ;  in  some  mammals  other  folds,  between  which  and  the  vocal  corda 

the  right  anride  receives  8  vens  cavss ;  the  is  a  cavity  on  each  side,  the  ventride  of  the 

apes  Is  not  inclined  to  the  left,  as  in  man,  ex-  larynx ;  the  space  between  these  4  folds  is  the 

eept  hi  aame  monkeys,  and  in  some  hoofed  ani-  glottis,  which  is  covered  above,  during  the  pas- 

mels  2  arnaU  flat  bones  are  imbedded  in  the  sage  of  food  or  drink,  by  a  fibro-cartilaginous 

•Qbstanee  oi  the  left  ventricle.    In  cetaeeans  tongue,  the  epiglottis.    In  ordinary  respiration 

tbcve  la  a  plexifonn  arrangement  of  the  arteries  the  air  passes  noiselessly ;  but  when  the  will  con- 

of  the  wade  of  the  chest,  sllowing  an  aconmula-  tracts  or  otherwise  modifies  these  cords,  sound 

tson  of  Uood  ta  them,  to  be  used  as  required  dur-  is  produced,  which  in  man  becomes  articulate 

i^  prolooged  sabmersion ;  in  many  ruminants  speech  by  the  action  of  the  pharynx,  nasal  pas- 

ibe  iatemal  carotid  forma  a  -rets  mirabile,  or  sages,  and  parts  contained  within  the  mouth. 

of  Tcasda,  at  the  entrance  ci  the  akolli  Tab  eplgk>tti8  exists  in  all  mammda,  but  it  la 
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aometimes  divided  at  the  nimer  end ;  la  ceto-  ists  in  eome  fNtn  in  all  manmuils ;  theiSMeooe 
oeaoBi  the  larynx  ascends  to  tne  posterior  narea  of  Cowper'a  glands  in  most  pachydermis  n>> 
and  commnnicates  with  the  blow-hole  on  the  dents,  and  camivora,  shows  that  their  action  is 
top  of  the  head.  The  lion^s  loud  roar  depends  on  sot  essential  to  reprodnction.    The  hnman  ova* 
the  great  size  of  the  larynx ;  the  grnnt  of  tlie  liea  are  2  oyal,  glandular  bodiea^  about  an  inch 
hog  is  produced  in  cavities  oommnnicatiug  with  long,  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  broad 
its  ventricles;  th6  neigh  of  the  horse  by  vibra*  ligaments;  each  contains  about  20  Graafian 
tions  of  fo^  connected  with  the  vocal  cords ;  vesicles,  enclosing  an  ovnm.    AH  the  internal 
the  bray  of  the  ass  by  reverberation  in  a  laigecav-  organs,  except  the  uterosi  are  much  alike  in 
i^  with  small  aperture  under  the  thyroid  carti-  the  other  mammalia.    This  last  organ,  single 
lege;  in  the  howling  monkeys  the  hyoidbone  in  the  monkeys,  ia  In  camivora,  many  ro» 
ia  dilated  into  a  bony  pouch,  and  each  ventricle  denta,  naohyderma,  ruminants,  and  oetaceano, 
opens  into  a  large  membranous  sac,  in  which  generally  divided  at  the  baae  into  2  horns  {cor- 
ine  loud  sounds  of  these  animals  are  produced ;  nua\  each  aometimea  having  ita  distinct  open- 
in  the  marsupials  the  voice  is  very  weak. — ^The  ing ;  in  marsupials  the  ovaries  are  more  or  less 
urinary  system  of  mammals  consists  of  secretory  racemose,  aa  in  birds.    In  most  mammals,  after 
organs  (the  kidneys),  and  a  reservoir  for  the  se»  the  fecundated   ovum  has  descended  through 
creted  fluid  (the  bladder^  communicating  with  the  Fallopian  tube  (in  the  higher  orders  about 
the  former  by  the  ureters  and  externally  by  the  the  12th  dav),  an  intimate  vascular  connection 
nrethra.    The  kidneys  of  nuunmala  present  the  takea  place  between  the  'sinuses  of  the  parent 
same  external  cortical  and  internal  tubular  por-  and  the  chorion  of  the  fcetos,  fonning  the  pla> 
tions  as  in  man,  and  also  the  supra-renal  cap-  centa,  which  oontinuea  to  aopply  the  young  with 
aulea,  in  the  lumbar  region  near  the  vertebra  nutriment  nntO  it  is  capable  of  an  independent 
and  extemd  to  the  peritoneal  sac ;  they  differ  exiBtence.    The  period  of  utero-gestation,  aboot 
somewhat  inform,  being  more  or  less  lobulated,  270  days  in  the  human  mammal,  varies  in  the 
as  in  the  human  fcBtus,  in  cetaceans,  seals,  otters,  different  families.     This  groim  of   placental 
bears,  the  elephant,  and  ox ;  the  lobules  vary  maromala  has  been  called  monoaelphians  to  die* 
from  10  in  the  otter  to  180  in  the  seals,  in  ceta-  tinguish  them  from  the  didelphians,  which  in* 
oeans  resembling  a  bunch  of  gri4>es;  in  all,  ex-  dude  the  marsnpials  and  noonotremata;  the 
cept  the  monotremata,  the  ureters  open  into  the  former   have  a  more  perfect   brain,  with   iia 
bladder — ^in  these  into  the  urethra,  as  in  chelo-  hemisoheres  united  b^  a  earjnu  eallomm  ;  the 
nians.  The  bladder  is  generally  more  loosely  con-  latter  bring  forth  their  young  in  a  very  imper- 
nected  in  mammals  than  in  man ;  it  is  largest  in  feet  condition,  but  have  the  brain  destitute  of  a 
the  herbivora,  smaller  and  more  muscular  in  corpus  callosum,  the  abdominal  walls  supported 
camivora  and  rodents.   The  chemical  composl-  in  mnt  by  2  bones  arising  from  the  pubis,  and 
tion  of  the  urine  is  about  the  same  in  camivora  an  external  pouch  for  the   reception  of  the 
as  in  man,  except  in  the  absence  of  uric  acid ;  in  young.    Pro£  Jeffries  W vman  {^  Proceedings 
the  herbivora  it  is  alkaline,  containing  hippurio  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Ilistory,^*  voL 
acid  and  much  earthy  carbonate.    In  the  stags,  vi.  p.  863),  from  the  examination  of  a  large 
below  the  inner  angle  of  the  eve,  there  is  an  number  of  foetal  pigs,  has  shown  that  the  above 
opening  communicating  with  a  large  membra-  division  of  mammals  into  ^^placentals*^  and 
nous  pouch,  from  the  glands  of  which  is  secret-  *^  implacentals**  is  not  well  denned ;  he  foand 
ed  a  orownish  liquid,  flowing  down  the  sides  that  in  pigs  there  is,  strictly  sp^lnng,  no  pla- 
of  the  face,  like  tears ;  many  animals  have  centa,  the  maternal  and  foetal  vessels  being  in 
glands  on  the  abdomen,  in  the  groins,  or  about  relation  only  by  means  of  very  mmute  diflTused 
m»  genito-anal  openings,  whose  secretion  is  villi  and  slight  foldings  of  Uie  cliorion;  this 
very  odorous,  as  in  the  musk  deer,  beaver,  oonditicm  is  intermediate   between  those    of 
eivet)  and  skunk. — ^The  special  internal  luole  marsupials  and  ruminants,  and  shows  such  a 
organs  are  the  testes,  which  secrete  the  sperm,  gradual  transition  in  this  respect  that  the  for- 
with  certain  accessory  glands  (as  the  prostate  mer  must  be  brought  nearer  than  has  lie4^n 
and  Cowper's),  and  seminal  receptacles  or  ten-  usually  admitted  to  ordinary  mammalia.    Mam- 
€ulm;  in  the  female  the  germs  aro  formed  ii}  mary  glands  exist  in  both  sexes,  but  serve  Ibr 
the  ovaries,  whence  they  escape  through  the  purposes  of  lactation  only  in  the  female ;  the 
Fallopian  tubes  into  the  uterus,  and  thence  when  number  is  generally  in  relation  with  the  nam* 
ftall-grown  externally ;  as  tlie  name  mammal  ber  of  the  young  at  a  birth ;  there  are  2  in 
imports,  they  have  also  external  glands  for  the  monkeys,  the  elegant,  the  goat,  and  the  bor»e ; 
accretion  of  milk,  the  tnamma  or  breasts.    The  4  in  the  cow,  the  stag,  and  the  lion ;  8  in  the 
testes  may  be  permanently  external,  as  in  the  doff  cat ;  10  in  the  hog,  rabbit,  and  rat ;  and  1 2  or 
^^ways  abdominal,  as  in  the  seal,  elephant,  and    14  in  the  agouti    The  position  also  varies ;  ia 
cetaceans    or  external  during  the  rutting  sea-  monkeys  and  bats  they  are  on  the  chcfit,  in 
aon,  and  at  other  times  internal,  as  in  the  mole  most  camivora  on  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and 
and  porcupine.  The  epididymis  is  usually  largely  in  the  ruminants  far  back  between  the  posterior 
developed;  the  seminal  vesicles  are  founa  in  limbs;  in  marsupials  they  are  ooncealed  within 
monkeys,  bats,  rodents,  and  pachyderms,  but  are  the  abdominal  pouch.    Some  mammals  are  bora 
wanting  in  camivora,  most  plantigrades,  rumi-  with  Uie  eyes  open«  and  are  at  once  able  to  run 
oanta, and  marsupials;  the  prostate  gland  ex*  in  eearch  of  food;  many,  however,  are  bora 
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wHh  tlie  eyes  eloeed  end  in  a  very  wink  oon-  era  benisphere,  and  in  Sonth  America  even  the 

ditloD ;  and  a  fev,  as  the  marsnpials,  leave  the  genera  from  those  of  the  old  world,  as  those 

uterus  in  snch  an  imperfeot  state  that  they  inclnding  the  peccary,  llama,  armadillo,  ant- 

wonld  perish  did  not  the  parent  place  them  in  eater,  sloth,  cavy,  agonti,  vampire  hat,  marmo- 

her  pooch,  where  they  complete  their  develop-  set,  the  howling  and  prehensile  taHed  monkeys; 

ment,  each  suspended  to  a  teat.    In  the  mono-  the  raccoon  and  mnskrat  are  exolasively  Ameri- 

tremata  (omithorhyn^shfUij  &c)j  which  seem  to  can ;  the  hoji^,  horse,  cameL  rhinoceros,  ele- 

ibrm  the  connecting  link  hetween  mammals  and  phant,  lion,  tiger,  lemnrs,  and  anthropoid  apes 

ImdsL  in  addition  to  the  horny  bill,  cloaca,  and  belong*  now  to  the  eastern  world ;  the  giiafTei 

htrd-lika  ovaries,  there  are  the  form,  external  hippopotamus,  chimpanzee,  and  most  of  Uie  an* 

covering,  skeleton,  and  milk-secreting  glands  of  telopes,  are  African ;  all  the  marsupials  (except 

the  ^»^«w"«iik, — ^As   to  physical  d&tribution,  the  American  opossums)  and  the  monotremata 

mammals  dwell  entirely  in  the  sea,  as  the  are  Australian,  while  the  stags,  squirrels,  cats^ 


fOafteaiw  and  most  seals ;  some  of  the  latter  and  bears,  dogs,  and  bats  are  absent  from  this  region, 
the  arenoid  pachyderms  (manatee,  &a),  live  The  marsupials,  though  forming  scarcely  fj  of 
ehi^y  in  fresh  water;  others,  heavers,  musk-  the  land  animals  in  the  world,  constitute  $  of 
nla,  the  oraithorhynohns,  &o.,  frequent  rivers  the  mammaliiln  fauna  of  New  Holland;  exdn- 
and  li^es;  but  most  live  upon  the  land,  some  sive  of  cetaceans  and  seals,  the  rodents  form  ^ 
OQ  moimlains  like  the  chamois  and  ibex,  some  of  the  entire  number  of  species  of  the  world. 
OQ  plains  like  the  antelopes  and  bison,  some  on  the  bats  and  carnivora  |,  the  remaining  third 
trees  like  the  apes,  squirrels,  and  sloths;  others  being  chiefly  the  monkeys,  ruminants,  marsu- 
saii  or  fly  in  the  air  like  the  flying  lemur  and  the  plals,  and  insectivora,  according  to  Van  der 
b^ba,  and  others  live  under  ground  like  the  moles.  Hoeven;  in  Europe,  wanting  marsupials  and 
For  these  diflerent  methods  of  progression  and  monkeys,  the  rodents  are  j,  bats  {,  and  inseo* 
habits  of  life,  the  limbs  are  variously  adapted  by  ti vora  about  ^j ;  in  North  America  the  species 
nodifioations  of  the  same  few  osseous  elements,  of  rodents  form  perhaps  half  the  entire  num* 
evindng  not  only  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  her  of  land  manmials ;  the  large  pachyderms, 
Creator,  but  the  existence  of  a  divine  plan  ao-  edentates,  and  the  apes  belong  to  the  warm  re- 
eording  to  which  the  mammalian  as  weU  as  the  gions,  most  of  the  latter  being  African ;  the  in- 
other  vertebrate  dasses  have  been  developed,  sectivora  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  northern 
nestndy  of  fossil  mammals  shows  that  the  same  hemisphere,  and  the  lemurs  are  most  common 
pba  was  followed  in  past  geological  ages,  bene-  in  the  southern.  The  connection  between  ani- 
floently  modifying  animal  organisms  to  suit  the  mals  and  plants  is  well  illustrated  in  the  mam- 
neceasBry  functions  and  the  changes  in  external  malian  class ;  Mr.  Darwin,  in  the  8d  chapter  of 
eooditioQs.  Most  naturalists  have  until  recently  his  work  above  alluded  to,  mentions  the  con- 
bdieved  that  the  appearance  and  existence  of  nection  of  the  Scotch  fir  and  grazing  cattle,  and 
^'^T^^fi^  and  all  animal  and  vegetable  specific  of  insect  pests  in  Paraguay  with  the  wild  herds 
forms  were  due  to  special  acts  of  creative  }M>wer;  of  cattle  and  horses ;  the  introduction  of  a  fe- 
but  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  remarkable  work  on  the  line  animal  preying  upon  field  mice,  which  in 
**Orig^  of  Species'*  (I860),  has  maintained  that  their  turn  devour  the  combs  and  nests  of  hum* 
the  Tartons  forms  of  mammals  (and  he  carries  blebees,  would  enable  these  insects  freely  to 
tlie  aigiiment  throughout  animated  nature)  have  fertilize  the  tri-colored  violet  and  the  red  clover 
atisen  l»y  a  process  of  natural  selection  and  grad-  in  their  visits  to  these  fiowers,  and  in  this 
nal  improvement  for  countless  ages  from  a  com-  way  a  single  cat  in  a  district  might  greatly  in- 
pMralively  few  and  perhaps  a  single  mammalian  flnence  its  vegetation.  Excepting  the  whales 
type,  itself  possibly  a  development  by  similar  and  bats,  mammals  do  not  migrate,  but  spend 
stages  from  a  primary  animal  monad.  To  what  the  summer  and  winter  in  the  same  locality; 
extent  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  may  be  true,  the  in*  the  whales  pass  the  summer  in  the  polar  regions, 
rwtigatkm  and  collection  of  many  facts  must  and  come  southward  in  winter  into  the  lower 
bersafter  determine;  the  present  and  past  geo-  Atlantic.  The  phenomena  of  hibernation  or 
graphical  distribntion  of  mammals,  the  remark-  winter-sleep  in  mammals  have  been  described 
transition  types  in  this  and  all  classes,  the  under  the  former  title. — Mammalogy  includes 
fketB  cf  natural  and  artifioialefiects  of  the  classification  of  mammalia.  The  mammalia 
„  ,  with  the  acknowledged  imperfection  of  were  first  separated  from  other  4-footed  animals 
geolosieal  record,  show  that  the  questions  of  by  Aristotle,  who  called  them  zootoJca  or  vivip- 
origm  and  development  can  by  no  means  be  con-  arous  animals ;  he  divided  them  into  8  sections 
red  as  settled  beyond  dispute.  The  study  of  according  to  their  locomotive  organs :  1,  dipoda^ 
geographical  distribntion  of  mammals  shows  or  bipeds;  2,  tetrapoda,  or  quadrupeds;  8, 
the  number  of  genera  and  species  increases  apodc^  impeds  or  whales.  The  quadrupeds,  in- 
the  p<^  to  Uie  equator,  with  the  excep-  eluding  all  but  man  and  the  cetaceans,  he  sub- 
oftbe  whales  and  seals,  which  are  most  nu«  divided  into  2  great  groups  according  to  the 
I  in  the  polar  regions;  within  the  northern  modifications  of  the  ox^ns  of  touch,  in  the  first 
drde  there  are  species  common  to  both  of  which  the  ends  of  uie  digits  are  left  free  for 
as  the  arctic  fox,  white  bear,  rein-  the  sense  of  feeling,  the  nail  being  on  the  upper 
\  and  ermine ;  in  temperate  North  America  surface  only,  and  in  the  second  the  feet  ending 
are  d^erent  from  those  of  the  east-  in  hoofs,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  un* 
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Ciieulaia  and  ungulata  of  Bay.    The  mignicii-  tee,  and  ^wahm.    EI^  in  1761  divided  mam- 

tes  be  divided  by  the  teeth  into  8  fSunilies:  1,  male  into  2  otdera,  thoee  which  have  the  fe«t 

those  with  cutting  indaon  and  tritnrating  or  terminated  by  hoof%  and  those  which  have 

flattened  molars,  lOce  the  apes  {pitheeoida)  and  daws  or  fingers.     In  1766  Brisson  made  18 

the  bats  (dermaptera) ;  2,  those  with  canine  or  orders  and  ^  genera.    Erzleben  in  1777  gave 

carnivorous  teeth,  eariharodonta  or  gan^Manu-  exceUent  descriptions  of  species,  adding  10  gen- 

€ha;  8,  those  corresponding  to  the  rodents,  with  era  to  those  of  Linninns. — In  1798  Cavier  pub- 

tlie  negative  character  of  the  absence  of  canine  lished  his  Tableau  iUmsntaire  dm  animmiz,  in 

teeth.    The  ungulate  or  hoofed  quadrupeds  he  which  he  liud  down  the  basis  of  his  dassifica- 

divided,  according  to  the  organs  of  motion,  into :  tion,  which  was  variondy  modified  until  the  2d 

1,  polyichidm  or  multungidates,  like  the  de-  edition  of  bis  Eigne  animal  in  1829 ;  in  that 

phant ;  2,  dUchidm  or  bisulcates,  induding  the  work  he  makes  the  9  following  orders  of  mam- 

rominants  {merykixonta)  and  the  hogs;  and  8,  malia:  himanOf  qnadrumana^camivoraymanu' 

aeehida,  or  solidungulates,  like  the  horse.    The  pialia,rodentia^  edentatOypaohydermatOy  rumi- 

apodal  quadrupeds  included  the  cetaceans  or  nantioj  and  eetaeea.     In  his  Ist  edition  the 

ietoda.    It  thus  appears  that  Aristotle  clearly  marsupials  were  ranked  among  camivora,  and 

perceived  the  principles  upon  which  mammab  in  the  Tableau  ilemejUaire  there  were  8  grand 

are  dassified  by  the  best  modem  naturalists. —  divisions :  I.,  anguieulata,  with    the   orders 

This  arrangement  was  not  improved  upon  until  bimana^  quadrumanoy  eheirifptera,  ^lantigrada^ 

John  Ray  published  his  Synopeie  in  1698  in  eaimit<yra^  pedimanoy  rodentioy  edentatOy  and 

London,  and  his  improvements  relate  to  the  4-  tardigrada;  IL,  ungulatOy  with  the  orders 

footed  mammals,    in  his  ungulate  quadrupeds  paehydermata,  rutninantiOy  and  eolipeda;  tmA 

he  places  the  solipedous  (as  uie  horse),  the  hi-  In.,  mutieay  with  the  orders  amphibia  and 

anlcate  ruminants  (like  the  ox  and  stag)  or  non-  eetaeea, — ^The  systems  of  Blumenbach,  Illiger, 

ruminants  (as  the  hog),  and  the  quMrisulcate  and  Desmarest  difier  little  from  that  of  Guvier, 

(rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus) ;  in  the  ungnic*  except  in  the  names  of  the  orders  and  their 

nlate  the  feet  are  either  bifid  (as  in  the  camd),  subdivisions.    Blumenbach  in  1807  made  the 

or  nraltifid  with  digits  adhering  together  (as  in  9  orders  of  bimana,  guadrumanay  eKeiropt^roy 

the  elephant),  with  distinct  depreswd  digits  (as  digitatOy    eolidungtuoy    bieulea^   muUttngula^ 

in  apes),  or  compressed  (as  in  camivora,  insectiv-  palmatOyBud  eetaeea,    Illiger  in  1811  saw  fit 

ora,  rodentia,  and  edentates). — ^Linnieus  found-  to   change   long   established   names   for   his 

ed  his  primary  divisions  on  the  locomotive  or-  14  orders,  with  40  families  and  126  genera ; 

gana,  deriving  his  orders  from  the  modifications  his  orders  are  :   L,  ereeta^  with  the  family 

of  the  teeth ;  in  his  earlier  editions  of  the  Sye^  of  man;  II.,  pollieata^  with  6  families  of  ape5, 

<0maiVa<tir«B,np  to  the  10th,  he  called  the  class  monkey  s^  lemurs,  ana  most  marsupials;   III., 

cuadmjfediajj  including  the  cetaceans  among  ealientiay  with  2  families  of  the  other  marsu- 

fishes;  in  his  12th  edition  (1760)  he  makes?  pials,  including  the  kangaroo;  lY.,  prenticu- 

ovders,  as  follows :  A.  Uhguieulata :  Lyprimatety  lantia.  with  8  families  of  the  rodents ;  V.,  mul" 

with  4  front  cutting  teeth,  induding  man,  the  tungvlay  with  6  families  of  the  pachyderms  ; 

monkeys,  and  bats  (4  genera) ;  IL,  bruta,  with  VI.,  eolidunauloy  with  the  horse  nmily ;  VII^ 

DO  front  teeth  in  either  Jaw,  induding  the  ele-  bieulea^  with  4  fitmilies  of  ruminants;  VI I L, 

phant,  walras,  and  edentates  (6  genera) ;  in.,  tardigradoy  with  the  doth  fiimily ;  IX.,  r^f^K 

JefiBy  with  front  teeth,  conical  and  lonff  canines,  dientia,  with  2  families  of  edentates;  Xl,  rrp^ 

induding  the  camivora,  opossum,  and  insectiv-  tantia,  with  the  family  of  monotremata;  XI ., 

ora  (10  genera) ;  IV.,  glireij  with  2  front  out-  volitantia,  with  2  families  of  flying  lemurs  and 

ting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  induding  the  rodents  bats;  Xll,, /alevlatOy  with  4  families  of  earn  it- 

(6  genera).     B.  Ungulata  :  V.,  peeara,  with  ora ;  XIII.,  pinnipedia,  with  the  seal  family  ; 

eutUng  front  teeth  in  the  lower  Jaw,  but  none  and  XIV.,  natantiay  with  2  families  of  herbiro- 

in  the  upper,  including  the  ruminants  (6  gene-  rous  and  carnivorous  cetaceans.    Desmarest  in 

ra) ;  VI.,  bellua,  with  obtuse  front  teeth  in  botb  his  Mammalogie  (1820-*22)  describee,  exdosivo 

Jaws,  including  the  pachyderms  generally  (4  of  man,  but  with  many  fossil  animals,  about 

genera).    0.  Mutica :  VII.,  eete,  with  homy  or  860  mammals,  of  which  the  guadrumana  ar« 

bony  teeth,  pectoral  fins  instead  of  feet,  and  141,  the  cheiroptera  97,  the  /era  176,  the  mar- 

horizontal  fattened  tail,  including  the  cetaceans  9f tpialia  47,  the  rodentia  149,  the  edentate  24« 

(4  genera).    lie  thus  made  40  genera  in  all.  the  paehydermata  65,  the  ruminantia  97«  att-.l 

iinniBus  followed  Ray  in  placing  the  elephant  the  eetaeea  62 ;  of  these,  880  are  herbivon>us 

among  the  unguieutatOy  an  error  avoided  by  160  insectivorous,  240  carnivorous,  and  80  om- 

Aristotle. — ^Pallas  divides  mammalia  into  the  nivorous.    De  Blainville  (1822)  makes  in    the 

following  7  orders :  1,/<T«B,  corresponding  to  the  type  oiteoeoaria^  or  vertebrates,  the  aab^tyi-e 

eamivora  of  later  authors;  2,  $em\fer€i,  to  the  vitipara  and  the  doss  piltfera  or  «uimmy/rTM, 

primatet  of  LinnsBus,  with  the  opossum  and  in-  with  the  divisions  monadelphya  and  didrlphyn^ 

sectivora;  8,  gliree^  or  rodents ;  4,  ruminantia,  Temminck  (1827)  makes  the  11  orders  of  tuntv. 

the  peeara  ci  Linnssus;  6,  anomalopoda,  the  monkeys,  bats,  camivora,  marsupials,  ro«]«.*nt^ 

pachyderms  exdusive  of  the  proboscidians;  6,  edentates,  pachyderms,  raminantA,  cetac^^ns. 

M^tiA,  the  proboscidians,  exdusive  of  the  wal-  and  monotreroata.     Fischer,  in  his  Syni^^u 

ma ;  and  7,  utaeea^  including  whales,  the  mana-  Mammdlium  (1829),  makes  the  9  orders  of  ^rt. 
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fmto  (maw  and  monkeysX  Mr&pUfuQk^tii^ferm  4ifJUkdlm<ma  or  mao,  at  the  Eead  of  all.    Eve- 

(earoirora),  hatia  Qnaectivora  and  marsopialsX  ry  fiEunily  of  the  thrieoaoa  contains  5  genera,  in 

glira  (rodents),  'bruta  (edentates  and  mono-  accordance  with  the  5  organs  of  sense;   the 

tremataX  hdlum  (pachyderms  and  solipeds),  |m-  human  family  or  genus  has  also  6  yarieties  on 

toTQ  (nuninonts),  and  ceU  (herhivorons  and  or-  the  same  principle :  1,  the  skin  man,  the  hlack 

dinary  cetaceans). — McLeay  (1821),  the  found-  African ;  2,  the  tongue  man,  the  hrown  Austra- 

cr  of  the  Quinary  classification,  makes  6  orders  lian  and  Malay ;  8,  the  nose  man,  the  red 

of  mammala,  which  may  he  arranged  in  a  tabu-  American ;  4,  &e  ear  man,  the  yellow  Mongo- 

lar  fonn  aa  follows:  lian ;  and  5,  the  eye  man,  the  white  European. 

okMMiws.                    sMib  — ^Another   philosophical   system   is  that  of 

CwniTofoiuL              Baptorm,  OaruB.    The  mammalia  are  made  the  7th  ch»a 

rSS^JSSSl               rSSS^  ®^  ^^  ^^  ®*"^^^  ^^®  eephdhzoa.    He  makes  10 

Fr^uiiitoK  tha  Tleia-  GraUaior^  orders,  as  follows :  1,  rmtantia,  or  herbivorous 

.  _.                       ity  of  water.  and  camivorous  cetaceans,  with  evident  rehi- 

I  OriMM.              Aqiutia                    JTatatoru.  ^qq^  ^jy^  ggj^^ .  g^  reptantio.  Or  monotremata 

TLu  shows  the  analogies  between  mammals  and  and  edentates,  related  to  reptiles;  8,  tolitantiOf 

birds,  in  regard  to  food  and  habits,  which  were  bats  and  flying  lemurs,  related  to  birds ;  4,  mer' 

afterward  modified  by  Swiunson  (in  1835),  aa  gentia,  seals  and  walrus,  a  repetition  of  the  1st ; 

foHows :  L,  typical  group,  quadrumarun^  organ*  5,  manupialia,  a  repetition  of  the  2d ;  6,  glirm 

iied  for  grasping,  analo^us  to  insessoriol  birds :  or  rodents,  a  repetition  of  the  8d ;  7,  pachyderm 

IL  sob-typical, ySro,  with  retractile  claws  and  fnato,  a  2d  repetition  of  the  1st;  8,  rumiiuay- 

camiToroua,  to  the  raptore$  ;  HI.,  aberrant  tio,  a  2d  repetition  of  the  2d,  indicated  by  the 

groap,  ifidnding   eetaeea,    eminently  aquatic,  6th,  which  is  half  ruminant ;  9,>mB,a2d  repe* 

with  very  short  feet,  to  naUUore$;  gUre$^  with  tition  of  the  8d ;  and  10,  quadrumanOy  having 

kc^ened  and  i)ointed  muzzle,  to  graUaUntt ;  relations  with  man.— The  fundamental  idea  of 

and  ungulata^  with  crests  on  the  head,  to  fA-  the  cUssification  of  Fitanger  (1848)  is  the  same 

»rtK      He  makes  about  1,200   quadrupeds,  as  that  of  Oken,  the  class  mammalia  having  6 

which  he  arranges  in  these  orders  according  to  series,  according  to  the  development  of  the  or- 

tbeir  natural  affinities,  thus:  the  order  quadr  gans  of  sense,  and  each  series  8  ordersi  viz.: 

rumtuM  includes  the  apes  and  monkeys  and  Tovch.                  Tastb.                 8 


Wa;  ihAfera  mclude  tne  carmvora,  opossums,  .  Q*9^^\  Paehvdermaia.        Sdetuata, 

msectivora,  and  seals ;  the  eetaeea  are  both  ^  jMphiuod4a.       a.  Obesa.  8.  Lipod<mta. 

brrblTOrons    (manatee)   and  camivorous   (dol-  &  Sirenia.  &  HumtmanUa.     a  Tardigrada, 

fhins  and  whales) ;  the  vngukUa  comprise  the  Hkakiso.  Ynxox. 

pachyderms,  edentates,  rmninants,  and  solipeds;  f^^*^  i.  Sf;SJgJt 

i£.d  the  gltrei  the  rodents  and  herbivorous  mar-  sl  MnOa.  s.  BtmipUheeL 

sQpialsi— Oken  in  1802  divided  animals  into  5  «■  ^'^  «•  AMropomorphi, 

erases  according  to  the  organs  of  sense ;  this  — Of  the  embryological  eystems  of  classification 

^w  is  daborated  in  his  '*  Physiophilosophy^  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Von  Baer,  Van 

^Bay  Society  edition,  1847) ;  of  these  5  classes  Beneden,  and  Vogt.     Von  Baer  (1828)  pro- 

the  5th  and  highert  is  the  aphthdlmazoa  or  posed  the  following  division  of  this  class  of  his 

^'^^'^"'iTia^  so  c^ed  because  in  them  the  eyes  doubly  symmetrical  or  vertebrate  type,  with 

are  movable  and  covered  with  2  perfect  lids,  osseous  skeleton,  lungs,  an  allantois,  and  an 

tie  other  aeoae  organs  having  however  suffin^  umbilical  cord :  the  cord  may  disappear  early, 

to  degradation ;  he  also  calls  them  thricotoa  or  1,  without  connection  with  the  mottier  (fnon<h 

tHok  ■ninn^U  Qu  accouut  of  their  hairv  cover-  tremata%  or  2,  after  a  short  connection  with 

11^  and  sesthetio  or  sensorial  animals  m>m  tiie  the  mother  (manupialia) ;  or  the  cord  may  be 

ccmpfetiaa  and  combination  of  all  the  organs  of  longer  persistent,  1,  the  yolk  sac  continuing  to 

«£ae.    Tbey  belong  to  his  province  of  aarc02oa  grow  for  a  long  tune,  the  allantois  growing 

or  fleah  animals.  His  divisions  are  as  foUows:  ^.  uttle  {rodentia)^  moderately  {tnieetivora\  or 

"^^laMekmo-ikricoxoa,  Order  L,  rodenta,  with  the  much  (eamivora),  or  2,  the  yolk  sac  increasing 

&aulie«:  1,  infusorial  tkricoioa(nX»);  2,  poly*  slightly,  the  allantois  growing  little  and  the 

'^*y  I  squirrels);  and  3,  acalephiui  ^ares).  Or-  umbilical  cord  very  long  (monkeys  and  manX 

'>TlL»edentate8and  marsupials,  with  fiimilies:  continuing  to  grow  for  a  long  time  and  the 

1  mnsad-Iike  thrioazoa  (sloths) ;  5,  snail-like  placenta  in  simple  masses  (ruminants),  or  grow- 

i-rbiroroaa  marsupials) ;  and  6,  kraken  (car-  ing  for  a  long  time  and  the  placenta  spreading 

I  vocxMts  marsupials).  Order  III.,  insectivora  (pachyderms  and  cetaceans).  According  to 
u.d  cbeiropiera,  with  £unilies:  7,  worm  thrieo-  Voj^  (1851),  mammals  may  be  arranged  in  2 
:-'»  (moles);  8,  crustaceous  (shrew^;  and  9,  divisions:  I.,  aplaeentarioy  with  the  orders 
"  I'Aal  (hats).  ^,  SarcQ-ihricotoa,,  Ordn&tlV^  tii^fM»tr«mato  and  inafiupta^Mi ;  and  II.,  j>2a«0ii- 
>  \fHlmta^  with  families :  10,  ichthyoid  thrie<h  taria,  with  series  1,  composed  of  the  orders 
a^  (whales);  IL  reptilian  (pachyderms) ;  and  eeiaeeoy  pachydemuUa^  iotidungula^  rwniiuu^ 

II  ornithic  (rummants).  0.  j&iheauhthrieotoa,  tia,  and  edentata;  series  2,  of  the  orders  jvla- 
^ier  V^  unguieukUa^  with  families:  13,  der*  nipedia  and  eamwora;  and  series  8,  of  the 
-jL  tkric09oa  (eamaria);  14,  lingual  (seals);  onlers  inteetvxn^  volitantia,  g^if^  guadru- 
:.  nasal  (beanX  and  16,  aural  (apes) ;  and  17,  mana^  and  Inmana,    Van  Beneden  (1855),  in 
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the  c1m8  manundiA  of  his  hyp06dtwUd&nm  or  by  oimia  tre  related  to  eetaeect^  vhioh  in  turn 
hypoTitellians  (vertebratesX  in  which  the  Titel-  have  certain  affinities  with  the  fishes ;  the  ro- 
1ns  or  yolk  enters  the  bodj  from  the  ventral  dents  are  connected  with  rominants  by  the 
side,  establishes  the  10  orders  jirtma^  cheiro-  mask  deer;  the  monotremata  lead  to  repUles^ 
pterOy  inseetitora,  rodentia^  camitora^  edsntata^  Before  introdncinff  the  most  recent  classifica- 
proboteideoj  ungulata^  iirenoideOj  and  eetaeea,  tion  of  mammals  by  Prof.  Owen,  according  to 
r— We  will  add  a  few  other  classifications  de-  the  cerebral  system,  ^e  reader  should  be  re- 
serving of  mention.    Prince  0.  L.  BonaparU  minded  that  until  the  time  of  Cuvier  the  prin- 
iRome,  1881)  gives  a  tabolar  arrangement  as  cipal  subdivisions  were  based  upon  the  Aristo- 
bllows:  Glass  L,  inamiiialiii,  sub-class  quadru'  telian  characters  derived  from  the  organs  of 
veda:  section  1,  unguieulata,  with  the  7  or-  locomotion,  the  secondary  groups  being  estab- 
ders  prifnaie$y  eheiropteroy  ferm^  pinnipedioy  lished  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  dental  sys- 
mainupialia,flire9f  and  hruta  (edentates);  sec*  tern;  Cuvier  added  others  drawn  from  the 
tion  2y  unffulatOy  with  the  orders  peeora  and  osseous  and  generative  systems ;  De  Blainville 
(e22tMs;— sub-class  hipeda^  with  the  order  eete,  in  1816  first  adopted  the  division,  according  to 
Class  XL,  fiumotremata,  with  the  orders  taahff*  the  method  of  reproduction,  into  monodelphs^ 
^latM  (echidna)  and  plaippoda  (omithorhyn-  didelphs,  and  omithodelphs,  or  ordinary  mam- 
chus).    He  makes  in  all  1,188  species.    In  a  mals,  marsupials,  and  monotremes,  retaining  for 
supplement  (1882)  he  cflJUs  the  second  sub-class  the  most  part  the  linnffian  orders.    Classifica- 
este,  and  divides  it  into  the  orders  tirtnia  and  tion  by  the  placenta  seems  to  have  been  first 
hydraula.    6trans-Durokheim  (1848)  gives  12  proposed  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  but,  as  modi- 
orders,    himanOy   ^adrumana^    plantiaradOf  fied  by  successive  naturalists,  leads  to  many  nn- 
earnw&ra^  mamuptaUL,  eheiropterOy  rodentia,  natural  affinities — ^placing,  for  instance,  rodents 
edentata^  pachydemuUOy  rwninantia^  amphU  and  insectivora  with  monkeys,  and  solipeds^ 
(to,  and  eetaeea,    Milne-Edwards  (1866),  in  his  pachyderms,  and  some  ruminants  with  the  car- 
allantoidian  sub-branch  of  the  oiteotoaria  or  nivorous  cetaceans.    Prince  Bonaparte,  in  his 
vertebrates,  divides  the  class  mammalia  into :  Sy$tema  VertdMratorum  (1840),  adopts  the  divi- 
l^monodelphya:  1,  t^fvprfo,  with  orders  Hfiui*  sion  of  placentalia  and  implaeentalia^  subili- 
nOy  ^uadrumanoy  Meiraptera^  inseetiwmiy  nh  viding  the  first  into  the  sub-classes  of  edueabi- 
dentta,  edentata,  eamitora^  amphU^iOy  paehff'  lia  and  ineducabilia^  the  latter  including  tlio 
dermata,  and  ruminantia ;  2,  puc\fonnia.  with  orders  hrtita,  cheiroptera^  inseetitortk,  and  ro- 
the  order  eetaeea; — 11,^  didelphya^  yfltn  the  <?en<ta,  with  the  common  character  of  a  single- 
orders   martupialia   and  fMnotremata,    Van  lobed  cerebrum ;  this  Prof.  Owen  regards  as 
der  Hoeven  (1856)  makes  2  sections  of  mamma-  the  most  important  improvement  Mnce   the 
lia:  L,  a<»7fy2«<2<ma  with  the  orders :  l^numotre'  establishment  of  the  natural  character  of  tho 
matOj  and  2,  martupialia; — 11,^  plaeentaliOy  ovo- viviparous  or  implacental  division.   InlM5 
with  orders:  8,  cetacea;  ^  pachyaermata  (di-  Isidore  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  raised  the  mar^u- 
vided  into  the  proboscidean,  perissodactyle,  and  pials  to  tlie  rank  of  a  distinct  class,  makinfr  its 
artiodactyle    phalanxes);    6,  ruminantia;    6,  subdivisions  orders  equivalent  to  tho»e  of  tKo 
edentata;  7,  glire$ ;  B^/era;  9,  eheiroptera;  placentalia;  Owen,  however,  did  not  rvgani 
\(iy  ptenopUura  {iijxnft  \emvx  or  galeomthecw'S;  them  as  groups  of  equal  rank  and  value.     In 
11,  quadrumana;  ana  12,  himana.    Baird  (in  1849  Prof.  Owen,  from  the  consideration  of  tl.o 
vol.  viii.  of  the  ^*  Pacific  Railroad  Survey.*'  times  of  formation  and  the  succession  of  tlse 
1857)  adopts  the  following  arrangement:   A^  teeth,  divided  mammals  into  2  groups,  ni<in<»- 
unguieulata^  with  the  orders :  1,  quadrumana;  phyodonts,  or  those  which  generate  a  single  s<-t 
2,  cheiroptera;  8,  rapaeia;  4,  manupialia;  6,  of  teeth  (as  the  monotremata^  hruta,  and  eet*t* 
PMtentia  ;  and  6,  edentata ; — B,  ungulatOy  with  cea),  and  the  diphyodonts,  or  those  which  un- 
orders :  7|  Bolidungula;  B^  paehyd&rmata  ;  and  erate  2  sets  of  teeth  (comprising  the  fjeat  bir.k 
9,  ruminantia  ; — 0,  pinnata^  with  orders :  10,  of  the  class) ;  at  the  same  time  he  wished  it  to 
pinninedia  ;  and  11,  cetacea.    All  of  these,  ex*  be  clearly  understood  that  this  dental  charactfr 
cept  tne  1st,  are  found  in  North  America;  the  is  not  so  associated  with  other  organic  charnc- 
horse,  though  not  existing  native,  formerly  was  ters  as  to  indicate  natural  or  equivalent  c^ulw 
•n  inhabitant  of  this  country.    Agassis,  in  his  classes.    As  early  as  1842  he  drew  attention  to 
essay  on  classification  (1857),  makes  mammals  the  value  of  the  principal  modifications  of  tlx^ 
the  8th  class  of  vertebrates,  with  only  the  8  or-  mammalian  brain  in  regard  to  their  associat  ion 
ders  of  martupialia,  herbiroray  and  eamitora,  with  concurrent  modifications  in  other  system^ 
—Owen  (in  the  article  ^^Mammalia*'  in  the  " Cy-  of  orpns ;  it  was  not  until  1857,  however,  that 
olopcedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,*^  1847)  he  felt  himself  Justified  in  proposing  to  the  I.in- 
admits  in  the  sub-class  of  placentalia  the  10  na»an  society  a  fourfold  division  of  this  ola^^-^. 
orders  of  himana^  quadrumana,  cheiroptera^  in»  based  upon  the  four  leading  modifications  «.>• 
ioetivoroy    eamirord,    eetate€iy    paehydermnta^  the  cerebral  structure.    His  first  and  )(>m*«  ^* 
TumtnantiOy  edentate^  and  rodentiOj  and  in  the  group  or  sub-class  is  called  lyeneephaloy  mgnif%  - 
sub-class  implacentalia  the  orders  manftpialia  ing  the  loose  or  disconnected  stMe  of  the  evrnw 
and  monotremata;  the  monkeys  by  the  galeo'  bral  hemispheres,  which  leave  exposed  tli«   lO- 
pitkeeuM  are  connected  with  the  cheiroptera,  factonr  ganglia,  the  cerebellum,  and  inorv«  «.r 
and  by  the  lemurs  with  the  caniivora;  the  last  less  or  the  optic  lobes,  have  the  wartace  g«ik«>rs 
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al|7nioot]i,Midthe  anfinctacMidea,  when  pros* 
flit^  few  and  nmpk ;  in  this  diyiMon  the  abseDoe 
of  the  oorpwealloanm  commisBore  is  associated 
with  the  mareopial  mode  of  development  and 
tbe  Doo-development  of  the  plaoenU;  it  in« 
dudes  the  monotremes  and  marsapials.  The 
leit  itiffe  in  the  development  of  the  bnun  ia 
where  the  oorpns  caUosnm  is  present,  bnt  the 
heaiiapheres  leave  the  ol&ctory  lobes  and  oere- 
bellom  exposed,  and  are  commonly  smooth  or 
Tith  few  and  sunple  convolutions;  these  are 
the  Imnc^kaloy  or  smooth-brained  mammals, 
or  rodents,  insectivora,  bats,  and  edentates,  in 
Daof  respects,  in  common  with  the  preceding 
sibdivision,  resembling  birds  and  reptues.  The 
third  modification  is  an  increased  relative  size 
of  the  hemispheres,  which  extend  over  more  or 
les  of  the  cerebellom  and  olfactory  lobes,  and 
hive  their  snr&oe,  except  in  a  few  of  the  lower 
^udramsna,  folded  into  more  or  less  nnmerons 
nm'  or  convolotioDs ;  hence  this  sab-daas  ia 
(^ed  fifmteepk^a;  among  these  are  not 
ki\aA  marks  of  affinity  with  the  ovipara,  bnt 
the  highest  mf^mmAli^n  perfection  is  attuned, 


as  ahown  by  the  dze,  atreogth,  activity,  saga- 
city, and  docility  of  many  of  its  members;  this 
sab-class  comprises  the  other  orders  of  mam- 
mals, man  only  excepted.  In  man  the  hemi- 
spheres overlap  the  olfactory  lobes  and  cerebel- 
Inm,  extending  in  advance  of  the  former  and 
farther  back  than  the  latter ;  in  man  only  is 
there  what  is  called  a  8d  or  posterior  lobe,  and 
in  him  the  superficial  gray  matter  attains  its 
highest  development  through  the  number  and 
depth  of  its  convolutions ;  aa  representing  a 
distinct  sub-class  of  mammalia,  and  ruling  nat- 
uraUy  over  all  the  other  members  of  the  dass, 
he  proposes  for  man  the  name  of  art^eneephdlaf 
signifymg  that  he  is  master  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  lower  creation.  For  details  on  the  charac- 
ters of  the  secondary  groups  and  their  distribu- 
tion in  time  and  space,  tne  reader  is  referred 
to  the  original  pi^r  in  the  ^'  Proceedings  of 
the  Linnaan  Society'*  of  London,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
1-37, 1857.  '  As  his  tabular  arrangement  is  the 
latest  and  in  many  ren>ects  the  best,  and  as  it 
is  not  generally  accessible  to  students,  it  is  re- 
produ^  here  entire.    It  is  as  follows : 


'AsoanospKALA Bimaita 


UXXiLU.. 


OiBsmsraALA. 


IQUADBintAHA... 


.Ape. 


ITa^wiesldla. 


Ukffulata, 


Cabxxtoba 


AmODAOTTLA 


H&mo Mml 

iOatarktna Aj 
JHotyrhina 
SlrmHrhina Lemor. 

J^SmliVra^!  .\*  I .'!.'!.'!.'.' .Bear. 

FimUgrada BeaL 

Ommi9ora Hog. 

!"  RwmimamUa Sheep 
SoUdungula Hone. 
MnUunguta Tapir. 


Pbobosczdza 
ToKODoariA 


MuiOaia, 


CiTACSA. 


Bbuta 


BOPSRTIA 


MOHOnBIATA 


SUph4U Elephant. 

IHnatkerium Exttnet 

Tbwodom « 

IfModom •• 

,  Mdnah$i  ,,,^ Beaeov. 

BaUeora Dogoas. 

DtliMnidm PorpoSe. 

'  Balmmid4» Whale. 

Bradypodidw Sloth. 

'  Da&ifpodidm ArmadinoL 

Sd^mhOa Ant-eater. 

FruQi9ora Bouwtte^ 

InaeeUvora Bat 

Talpid4B Mole. 

EHnaeeUkB Hednhec 

Sarieida Shraw. 

iron-€lavic%Uata Har«L 

CUnUnOaia Bat 

RhImmKaga Wombat 

PoiphaoQ Kangarook 

Oarpopkaga PhaSmger. 

Entcmopkaga Opoaaam. 

EoMdna Tbeaan 

\  OmiUhorhynehu9 *"     *• 


p^e  fosril  mammals  must  be  considered,  before  ence.    None  of  the  mammalian  genera  of  the 

thv  student  can  form  an  idea  of  the  affinities  secondary  epoch  have  been  fouid  in  the  ter- 

cf  the  class;  these  and  the  orders  of  exist-  tiary  ones;  no  genus  of  the  older  eocene  has 

^  msimnslia  will  be  treated  under   their  been  discovered  in  the  newer;  very  few  eocene 

'^'fP^ctive  titlea.     The  mammalian  class  has  genera  have  been  found  in  the  miocene,  and 

existed  certainly  finom  the  lower  oolitic  period,  none  in  the  pliocene;  many  of  the  miocene 

^  pvobably  from  the  triassic ;  during  thia  ^nera  are  peculiar  to  that  division,  and  some 

^uiaise  lapse  of  time  genera  and  species  have  mdistinguisbable  from  existing  species  beein  to 

<«Qged,  either  that  Uiey  have  been  newly  appiear  only  in  the  newer  pliocene;  while  the 

^'^•tod  at  the  several  epochs,  or,  as  Darwin  perissodactyles  and  omnivorous  artiodactyles 

ttnntsina,  have  been  modified  by  processes  of  nave  been  ffradnsily  dying  out,  the  true  rumi- 

|J*^Qral  selection,  many  original  and  interme-  nants  have  been  increasing  in  genera  and  spe- 

^ve  fonns  having  become  extinct,  and,  from  des.    One  class  of  organs  seems  to  govern  one 

'"^«  impeifectlon  of  the  seolo^cal  record,  as  order,  and  another  class  another  order;  for  ex- 

7«(  having  aflbrded  no  indication  of  their  exist-  ample,  the  teeth,  so  diversified  in  marsupials 
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and  edentates,  are  remarkable  for  the  eonataney  in  domestic  oowa  is  a  modified  fbnction  of  the 
of  their  characters  in  rodents  and  insectivora ;  action  of  these  gbmds,  resulting  from  an  artifl- 
as  a  general  rale,  the  characters  iVom  the  den-  cial  habit  continued  throagh  many  generations ; 
tal,  locomotive,  and  placental  systems  are  more  in  the  extensive  herds  or  Sonth  America  the 
closely  correlated  in  ihegyrencephala  than  in  secretion  of  milk,  from  the  non-interference  of 
the  2  inferior  sub-classes.    (See  also  a  lecture  man,  is  an  occasional  phenomenon,  according 
before  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  May,  to  Roulin,  continuing  as  in  other  animals  only 
1869,  by  Prof.  Owen,  "  On  the  Classification  during  the  suckling  of  the  young.    The  pre9- 
and  Geographical  Distribution  of  Mammalia,"  ence  of  these  organs  has  given  the  name  to  the 
London,  1859.)  inammalia^  the  highest  class  of  vertebrated  ani- 
MAMMARY  GLANDS,  the  organs  which  mals,  implying  a  mode  of  intra-uterine  and  ex* 
secrete  the  nutritive  fluid,  milk,  by  which  the  traputerine  development  not  found  in  birds,  rep- 
young  of  man  and  the  mammiJia  are  nourished  tiles,  or  fishes.    Physiologically  these  glands 
during  the  early  periods  of  life.    They  vary  belong  to  the  generative  system,  and  are  grad> 
from  2  in  the  human  female  to  10  or  12  in  the  nally  removed  from  the  caudal  to  the  pectoral 
lower  mammals,  and  mav  be  pectoral  as  in  region,  as  we  ascend  from  cetaceans  to  the  ba- 
the former,  or  pectoral  and  abdominal,  or  only  man  female,  in  whom  the  helplessness  of  the 
abdominal,  as  in  the  latter.    Each  ffland  ia  infant  becomes  the  means  of  the  moral  training 
made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  glandu1eS|  of  the  mother ;  the  forward,  outward,  and  up- 
more  or  less  closely  connected  by  fibrous  tissue  ward  direction  of  the  nipples  is  exactly  adapt «^ 
and  fat,  and  bound  down  by  the  same  to  the  to  the  position  of  the  child  lying  in  its  mothers 
pectoral  or  abdominal  muscles.    The  lactifer-  arms,  and  the  greater  abundance  of  the  lactif- 
ons  tubes  arising  from  the  minute  ultimate  erous  tubes  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  breast 
follicles  of  the  lobules  terminate  in  the  mam-  forms  a  soft  cushion  for  its  head  to  rest  npoa. 
miliary  tubes  of  the  nipple,  10  or  12  in  the  hu-  In  the  African  and  sometimes  in  other  races, 
man  female,  straight  out  of  variable  size ;  at  after  lactation,  the  skin  covering  the  brea<t5 
the  base  of  the  nipple,  and  extending  into  the  becomes  so  lax,  and  the  organs  so  elongatetl, 
g^and,  are  reservoirs  for  containing  a  constant  that  they  can  be  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
supply  during  lactation ;  these  are  often  much  like  bags.    The  mammary  glands  are  subject  to 
larger  in  the  lower  animals  than  in  woman,  many  painfbl  and  dangerous  diseases,  among 
The  skin  covering  them  is  very  delicate  and  which  may  be  mentioned  acute  and  chronic 
smooth ;  the  colored  circle  around  the  nipple  is  inflammations,  abscesses,  and  encysted,  fibrous 
called  the  areola^  which  becomes  darker  during  and  cancerous  tumors ;  they  are  sometimes  enor> 
and  after  gestation ;  the  irregular  surface  of  the  mously  overloaded  with  &t 
nipple  is  covered  with  a  very  sensitive  skin,        MAMMEE    APPLE  {mammea   Americana^ 
and  much  erectile  tissue  enters  into  its  sub-  Linn.))  a  handsome  tree  of  60  feet  in  beigf.t» 
stance.    The  tubes  are  lined  with  a  very  vascu-  native  of  the  Caribbean  islands  and  the  nei^h- 
lar  mucous  membrane,  which  has  its  own  secre-  boring  continent.  It  has  large,  oval  or  obovatc, 
tion  sometimes  in  considerable  quantity.   These  shining,  leathery,  opposite  leaves,  white,  sweet- 
glands,  especially  during  lactation,  are  well  scented  flowers,  ana  large,  round,  obsoletely  8  or 
supplied  with  blood  from  branches  of  the  sub-  ^  cornered  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  cannon 
clavian  and  axillary  arteries ;  their  nerves  come  ball.    The  fruit  is  covered  with  a  double  rind  ; 
from  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  intercostals.  the  outer  is  leathery,  tough,  and  brownish  jel- 
The  inner  surface  of  the  follicles  is  covered  low;  the  inner,  tliin,  yellow,  closely  adhering; 
with  a  layer  of  epithelium  cells,  the  real  agents  to  the  flesh,  which  is  firm,  bright  yellow,  and 
in  the  secreting  process,    "they  present  no  great  of  a  singular  pleasant  taste  and  a  sweet  aroma- 
diflTerence  in  size  in  the  sexes  until  near  the  age  tic  smell ;  but  the  skin  and  seeds  are  very  bit- 
of  puberty,  when  a  considerable  enlargement  ter  and  resinous.    It  is  eaten  alone,  or  cut  up 
takes  place  in  the  female;  from  the  increased  into  slices  with  wine  and  sugar,  or  more  com- 
supply  of  blood  during  gestation,  there  is  a  sense  monly  prepared  as  a  jam  or  marmidade.  or  -vr  i  1 1 1 
of  tenderness  and  distention  which  is  one  of  sirup.  FromtheyeDownessof  the  pulp,  like  that 
the  earliest  and  most  valuable  signs  of  pregnan-  of  an  apricot,  it  is  called  by  the  French  abriruT 

2.    Thej>eglandsin  the  male  are  miniatures  of  Mutaae.    The  bitterness  of  the  kernel  is  eni* 

ose  of  the  female,  but  the  essential  structure  ployed  to  impart  a  flavor  to  noyan  and  oth«.r 

is  the  same,  as  is  shown  by  the  authentic  cases  cordials.    The  tree  belongs  to  the  natural  ot^ 

of  infants  suckled  by  men;  a  mucous  fluid  may  der  of  gutt\fent,    Browne  (**  Natural  n&storr 

frequently  be  preiwed  from  the  male  nipple,  of  Jamaica,'*  London^  1706)  speaks  of  the  sik.'~ 

Though  the  ftinctional  activity  of  these  glands  cies  as  among  the  largest  trees  of  Jamaica,  at^.l 

is  naturally  limited  to  the  period  succeeding  esteemed  among  the  best  timber  treea.    It   L:.^ 

parturition,  their  secretion  is  sometimes  seen  been  observed  that  no  one  can  behold  this  tr<.o 

in  virgins  and  in  aged  women,  in  whom  a  sirong  towering  above  a  cluster  of  fruit  trees  witlioat  % 

desire  to  furnish  milk  and  a  continued  irritation  sentiment  of  respect  for  it.  There  is  an  AfHo^n 

of  the  nipple  by  the  infantV  mouth  have  stimn-  species  (If.  ^/^^^^X  ^hich  grows  to  a  l«r^ 

lated  the  organs  to  unnatural  activity ;  similar  tree  on  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Leone,    aiitl 

facts  are  known  in  men  and  the  males  of  lower  which  produces  excellent  fruit.    Two  or  tlirvv 

mammsls.    The  permanent  secretion  of  milk  other  species  are  known  to  botanists. 
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VAMMOTff,  or  Mavmoht,  the  fossil  elephant  mined  by  Oovier.  In  the  former  the  lamino  of 

of  Siberia  (elephoi  primigenius^  Blmnenbach),  the  teeth  are  narrower  and  more  numerous  than 

fooDd  in  the  dilavial  strata  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  Indian  elephant,  which  they  most  re- 

ud  perhaps  also  in  North  America.    Laige  semble,  with  the  lines  of  enamel  more  slender 

fossil  hones  were  alluded  to  by  Theopbrastus,  and  less  festooned,  and  the  teeth  absolutely  and 

Pliny,  and  many  ancient  authors,  and  were  gen-  relatively  wider.    The  tusks  are  larger  than  in 

eraOy  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  giant  men.  most   living   specimens,  and   generally  more 

They  are  abundant  in  Uie  drift  of  central  and  curved,  but  the  structure  is  the  same.    In  the 

iKvtbem  Europe,  minffled  with  bones  of  other  skull,  there  is  much  greater  length  and  perpen* 

pacbyderroa,  principaUy  in   river  basins;    in  dicularity  in  the  sockets  for  the  tusks ;  the  head 

Great  Britain  in  the  Kirkdale  cavern  of  York-  is  more  elongated,  with  a  greater  development 

shire;  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  but  most  abun-  of  occiput,  and  concave  and  nearly  verticid  fore- 

dsntly  in  the  frozen  region  of  European  and  head;  the  long  alveoli  must  have  modified  the 

Asiatio    Russia,   about  Sie  mouths  of  rivers  trunk,  and  have  given  the  animal  a  different 

descending  into  the  icy  sea;  there  is  indeed  physiognomyfromthatof  the  present  elephant; 

hardly  a  river  in  Siberia  in  whose  bed  or  on  the  antero-posterior  length  of  the  lower  jaw  is 

whose  banks  these  remains  have  not  been  found,  less,  the  lower  molars  are  parallel  instead  of 

as  veil  88  in  the  neighboring  plains,  in  con-  oonver^g  forward,  and  the  jaw  is  truncated  in 

Dection  with    bones  of  other  animals   now  front  instead  of  having  a  prolecting  grooved 

struffers  to  the  climate ;  they  are  not  found  in  sjjrmphysis.  The  bones  of  the  limbs  are  more  mas- 

the  e& v&ted  districts.    In  Siberia  foseil  jvoipr  is  si ve,  and  the  usual  distance  between  the  two  con- 

10  abundant  and  so  well  preserved  that  it  giyet  dyles  of  the  femur  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  line. 

rise  to  a  considerable  inSLo  both  for  home  and  'Ae  skin  is  like  that  of  the  living  elephant,  bnt 

foreign  use.    The  inhabitants  explain  this  by  the  is  covered  with  hair  of  3  kinds ;  the  longest,  12 

following  &ble:  they  believe  tnat  the  soil  of  or  16  inches,  is  brown  and  like  horse  hair;  the 

Siberia  is  undenninea by  gigantic  animals,  livimr  shorter,  9  or  10  inches,  is  more  delicate  and 

like  moles,  and  unable  to  endure  the  light  m  fkwn-colored ;  and  the  wool  at  the  base  of  the 

day;  these  animals  they  call  mammoth  or  mam-  hair,  4  or  6  inches  long,  is  fine,  smooth,  &wn- 

moot,  either  from  the  Tartar  mamma  (signifying  oolored,  and  a  little  frizzled  toward  the  roots; 

earthX  or  the  Arabic  behemoth  (a  large  aniinal),  there  is  a  mane  on  the  neck,  and  the  whole  coy* 

often  added  by  the  Arabs  to  the  name  of  the  ering  is  well  suited  for  a  cold  climate.  The  mam- 

eiephant ;  the  tusks  are  the  supposed  horns  of  moth  has  never  been  found  living,  nor  have  any 

the  animals,  which  were  formerly  so  valuable  of  the  existing  elephants  been  discovered  in  the 

that  the  czars  reserved  for  themselves  the  mo-  fosril  steto ;  it  was  probably  not  much  if  at  all 

nopoly  of  the  trade ;  this  fable  is  current  over  higher  than  the  elephante  of  the  present  epoch, 

tite  greater  part  of  northern  Ana,  and  especially  but  was  stouter,  more  clumsy,  and  heavier. 

China.    The  most  remarkable  discovery  in  re-  Their  bones  are  found  mingled  with  those  of  the 

lation  to  the  mammoth  was  the  occurrence  of  a  rhinoceros,  ox,  antelope,  horse,  often  with  ma- 

earcasB  found  by  a  Tungoos  fisherman  in  a  block  rine  animals,  and  sometimes  with  fresh  water 

of  ice  on  the  border  of  the  Arctic  sea  in  1799,  shells.    They  were  undoubtedly  overwhelmed 

ikear  the  river  Lena;  in  the  course  Of  a  few  by  a  comparatively  recent  and  sudden  catastro- 

years  this  immense  mass  was  thawed  out,  and  it  phe  during  some  portion  of  the  long  drift  period, 

was  found  to  be  an  elephant  having  the  flesh  ayd  accompanied  by  a  depression  of  temperature, 

soft  paitB  wen  preserved,  with'  the  exception  of  and  probably  by  a  subsidence  of  the  land  and  an 

sach  portions  as  had  been  devoured  by  bears,  invasion  of  the  sea,  general  over  the  northern 

dogi,  and  other  carnivorous  animals;  the  tusks  renons  of  both  hemispheres;  during  the  pre* 

were  very  fine,  weighing  800  lbs.,  and  were  re-  ceding  tertiary  ^K>ch  there  was  an  elevation  of 

nxived  by  the  fisherman.    In  1806  Mr.  Adams,  temperature,  permitting  tropical  animals  to  so 

travelling  for  the  museum  of  St.  Petersburg,  far  to  the  north;  this  temperature  gradually 

Tinted  ue  locality  and  collected  the  remains,  became  colder,  the  animals  becoming  adapted 

Thich  were  transported  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  for  it,  as  shown  by  their  external  covering,  until 

the  skeleton  now  is,  in  a  nearly  perfect  condi-  they  suddenly  became  extinct  during  the  glacial 

tioa ;  be  ascertained  that  the  skin  had  an  abun-  period  of  the  drift.    From  the  abundance  of  the 

dant  covering  (^  hair  and  wool,  indicating  that  it  remains  found  in  Siberia,  it  is  inferred  that  ele- 

vas  fitted  to  resist  a  cold  climate.    From  this  it  phants  were  more  numerous  during  tiie  diluvian 

b  evident  that  the  dimato  of  Siberia  during  the  epoch  than  at  the  present  time.    To  the  B.  pri» 

dOnvial  period  was  not  like  that  of  the  regions  migeniue  belong  the  Siberian  fossils,  and  most, 

now  inhabited  by  elephants;  it  must  have  been  if  not  all,  of  those  of  the  drift  of  Europe. — 

Hx>derBtely  cold,  though  such  as  would  permit  Several  species  of  fossil  elephant  have  been  found 

the  growtifi  of  a  vegetation  more  luxuriant  than  in  Korth  America,  referred  by  some  to  the  £L 

any  in  the  present  arctic  regions,  and  sufficient  primigeniue.  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers  \^  Proceedings 

tor  the  nourishment  of  these  bulky  animals,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,'*  vol. 

Another  more  recently  discovered  specimen  al-  v.,  Feb.  1, 1854)  drew  attention  to  the  fact  tliat 

krwed  even  a  microecopic  examination  of  the  whUe  the  European  mammoth  is  found  in  the 

tittoeeL    The  following  are  the  differences  be-  drift  stratum,  the  North  American  fossil  el^ 

iweea  the  foBsil  and  living  elephants^  as  deter*  phant  is  imbedded  in  strata  above  the  drifts 
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of  a  distinctly  more  recent  age^  and  was  a  oon*  of  small  stardj  horses,  an  inferior  kind  of  sheep, 

temporary  of  the  nuutodon  giganteiu^  their  homed  cattle,  and  pigs  in  great  numbers,  are 

bones  being  found  together  in  the  marehy  alln*  among  the  domestic  animals.    The  island  pos- 

Tiom  of  Big  Bone  Lick ;    he  maintains  that  sesses  a  breed  of  cats  having  either  no  tail,  or  at 

they  lived  together  in  the  long  period  of  snr-  most  a  merely  rudimental  sabstitute  for  it.  Sea 

iace  tranquillity  which  socoeedea  the  strewing  birds  and  some  rare  kinds  of  fish  are  also  found, 

of  the  general  drift  (the  period  of  the  Lauren-  The  fisheries  of  herring,  &c.,  are  the  principal 

tian  days),  and  were  overtaken  and  extermi*  reliance  />f  the  islanders,  though  some  activity 

nated  together  by  the  same  changes,  partly  of  has  recently  been  displayed  in  manu&ctnres.' 

dimate,  partly  of  a  second  but  more  local  dis>  The  government  is  vested  in  the  queen  in  coud> 

placement  of  the  waters  which  reshifted  the  cil,  the  governor,  and  the  **  house  of  keys*'  (see 

drift,  and  formed  the  later  lake  and  river  ter-  Clavss  Instjue),  whose  concurrence  is  necessa- 

races.    In  the  pliocene  deposits  of  Kansas  and  ry  to  give  validity  to  every  law ;  and  the  acts  of 

Nebraska  Dr.  Hayden  found  bones  of  mastodon  the  British  parliament  do  not  affect  the  isle  of 

and   elephant   {K  imperator^  LeidyX  and   a  Man  unless  expressly  extended  to  it    The  gov- 

ttmilar  coexistence  has  been  ascertained  in  the  emor  is  appointed  by  the  crown  and  assist^  by 

pliocene  of  Europe ;  their  remains  have  been  a  council  of  officers.    Beside  the  ordinary  civU 

found  in   Kentucky,  Texas,  Mexico,  Spanish  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  there  are  ancient  tri- 

America,  and  even  as  £u*  as  the  arctic  cirde.  bunals  called  *^  deemsters'  courts,"  the  Judges 

The  elephants  of  the  tertiary  sub-Himalayan  of  which,  called  deemsters,  are  chosen  by  the 

Sivalik  hills  have  been  described  by  Cautley. and  people,  pne  for  the  N.  and  another  for  the  S. 

Falconer ;  in  these  the  dental  laminaa  are  so  division  of  the  island,  and  possess  very  exten- 

aeparated  that  each  forms  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  sive  authority.    Questions  relating  to  the  her- 

making  a  transition  from  dephant  to  mastodon,  ring  fishery  are  tried  before  an  officer  called  the 

constituting  the  genus  »teiidon  (Oautley  ana  water  bailifP,  who  also  appoints  two  fishermen 

Falconer).  Themammothsof  the  American  con*  called  admirals  to  preserve  order  among  their 

Unent  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  difiereut  fellows. — ^The  island  was  originally  peopled  by 

apedes  from  those  of  Europe  and  Asia. — For  de-  the  Manx  (Me7iMna\  a  Celtic  tribe,  whose  lan- 

taHs  on  the  mammoth,  see  Cuvier's  articles  in  guage,  a  sub-dialect  of  the  Gallic  or  Celtic, 

ToL  viii.  of  the  Annaleg  du  mutSunk,  and  in  vol.  forming  one  branch  with  the  Erse  and  Irish,  is 

i.  of  the  Ossemens/amU$;  Pictet's  TraiUdepa-  still  ^ken  in  the  N.  W.  and  W.,  though  Eng- 

Uontologiey  voL  i.;  and  voL  v.  of  the  ^*  Natural-  lish  is  generally  understood.    The  island  was 

ist's  Library,"  which  treats  of  the  pachyderms,  hdd  for  some  time  as  a  feudal  sovereignty  by 

MAMMOTH  CAYE.    See  Cavb,  vol.  i v.  p.  the  earls  of  Derbv,  and  afterward  by  the  dukes 

718.  of  Athol,  from  whom  the  sovereignty  and  rev- 

MAN.    See  Anatomy,  Ahtebopoloot,  Com-  enuea  were  purchased  by  the  crown  in  1765 

paxahvk  AiTATOMT,  Ethnoloot,  Mammalia,  for  the  sum  of  £70,000,  to  which  an  annuity  of 

Philosopht,  and  Phtsioloqt.  £2,000  was  subsequently  added.   In  1829  the 

MAN,  IsLB  ov  (l^x,  Manniii,  or  EUan  duke's  remaining  interests  in  the  island,  indad- 

Vannin ;  anc.  Manapia^  or  Monarina),  an  isl-  ing  the  manorial  rights  and  patronage  of  the 

and  bdonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  Irish  see,  were  sold  to  the  crown  for  £41 6, 114.  Chief 

diannel,  about  midway  between  England,  Scot-  towns,  Castletown  (the  capitd),  Peel,  Douglas^ 

land,  and  Ireland,  its  centre  lying  in  lat.  54°  16'  and  Ramsay. 

N.,  long.  4°  80'  W. ;  length,  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  MAN-OF-WAR  BIRD.    See  FkaoATX  Bird. 

W.,  81  m. ;  breadth  from  8  to  12  m. ;  area,  209  MANAGUA,  a  city  and  the  nomind  capital  of 

•q.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  52,116.    The  coasts  are  Nicaragua,  situated  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake 

very  irregular,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  W.  are  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  12''  14'  N.,  long.  86*^ 

precipitous.    'There  are  numerous  bays  with  48'  W.;  pop.  about  12,000,  for  the  most  part 

good  anchorage.    A  rid^  of  mountains  trav-  proprietors  of  the  fertile  lands  which  snrroond 

arses  the  length  of  the  island,  culminating  in  it,  and  which  are  productive  in  all  tropical 

Mi.  Sneafield  at  an  elevation  of  2,086  feet  above  staples.    Owing  chiefly  to  the  rivalries  of  the 

the  sea.    Its  prevailing  geological  formation  is  dties  of  Granada  and  Leon,  and  parti v  to  its 

day  schist,  varied  on  the  K  side  with  large  oentrd  position,  it  has  been  selectea  as  the  plac« 

masses  of  granite.    The  principal  rivers  are  ^e  of  meeting  of  the  legislative  chambers.     The 

Sulby,  Neb,  Silverburn,  Dhu,  and  Laxey,  all  of  offices  of  thegovemment  are,  however,  in  Leon, 

which  are  very  small.    The  climate  is  mild  and  MANAGUA,  Lass,  a  beautiful  body  of  water 

equable,  the  mean   temperature  of  summer  in  Nicaragua,  50  m.  long  by  from  80  to  85  m. 

being  59"*  F.  and  of  winter  41.57''.    The  min-  wide,  elevated  186  feet  above  the  Padfio  ocean. 

end  resources  of  the  island  consist  of  lead  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  ridge  of  land  1 5 

copper,  which  are  extensively  mined,  silver,  m.  broad  in  its  narrowest  part.   It  has  a  depth  of 

which  is  extracted  fh>m  the  lead  ore  in  the  water  varying  from  2  to  40  fathoms.    It  has  «n 

proportion  of  20  oz.  to  the  ton,  lime,  marble,  outlet  at  its  S.  extremity  called  Rio  Tipitapji, 

granite,  rotten  stone,  ochre,  and  white  spar,  connecting  it  with  Lake  Nicaragua  throuffh  the 

ihe  soil  is  fruitful,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  for-  Estero  de  Pandoya.     The  diflerence  of  lev^-l 

ward  state.    Oats,  barley,  wheat,  turnips,  and  between  the  two  lakes,  at  average  stages  of 

hay  are  the  priucipd  crops.    A  native  breed  water,  b  28  feet  6  inches.    The  Rio  Tipitaii^a, 
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dvring  Berere  ratnj  seaaonfi,  passes  a  oonrider*  than  80  other  species.    These  beautifiil  and 
able  body  of  water;  bat  it  is  often  completely  active  birds  inhabit  damp  woods,  on  the  borders 
dry,  the  eraporation  from  the  surface  of  the  of  which  they  live  in  small  flocks,  seeking  for 
lake  ezoeeding  the  supply  of  water  from  its  insects  and  fraits. — ^The  rock  manakins  bdong 
tribntariea.    la  the  varions  projects  for  an  in*  to  the  genns  rv§ncoh  (Briss.))  of  which  the  best 
terooeamo  oommonication  throagh  Kicaragoa,  known  species  is  the  orange  manakin  or  cook 
it  has  been  proposed  to  connect  the  two  kj^es  of  the  rcxsk  (£,  erocea^  Bonn.);  the  plomage  is 
by  meana  of  a  canal,  deepening  the  Estero  de  safiron  orange,  with  the  quills  partly  white  and 
Panak^a  and  oonstrnoting  a  series  of  locks  to  partly  brown,  and  the  wing  coyerts  loose  and 
the  soperior  lake,  with  another  canal  from  the  mnged  j  it  has  a  singular  crest  of  feathers  ar- 
lake  to  the  port  of  Tamarinda  or  of  Realgo,  or  ransed  m  2  planes,  ariung  from  the  sides  of  the 
by  means  of  the  Estero  Real  to  the  bay  of  Fon-  head  and  meeting  over  and  in  front  of  the  bill ; 
seca.    Between  the  K  portion  of  the  lake  and  the  size  is  that  of  a  small  pigeon.    This  hand* 
the  Pacific  there  is  only  the  magnificent  plain  some  epedes  inhabits  rocky  places  near  the  bor* 
of  Leon,  baying  an  elevation  at  its  highest  part  ders  of  the  streams  in  Guiana,  and  its  legs  and 
of  about  60  feet  above  the  level  of  water  in  the  feet  are  nearly  as  stout  as  in  a  gallmaoeooa  bird 
lake.     The  volcano  of  Momotombo  projects  of  the  same  size,  whence  its  common  name;  it 
boldly  into  the  lake  at  its  N.  extremity,  and  is  active  and  sn£|>iciou8,  feeding  on  fruits  and 
within  the  lake  itself  rises  the  island  cone  of  berries;  the  nest  is  placed  in  hdes  in  the  rodo^ 
Momotombita,  which  had  a  sacred  repute  amonff  composed  of  roots,  grass,  and  earth,  lined  with 
the  aborigines,  and  still  contains  numbers  of  finer  materials;  it  lays  2  white-e^pa,  about  the 
their  idols  and  other  monumentSi  concealed  be-  size  of  those  of  a  pigeon ;  it  is  now  compara* 
neath  the  shadows  of  its  dense  forests.    The  tively  rare,  as  it  is  hunted  for  the  beauty  of 
dty  of  Leon  was  first  built  on  the  shore  of  the  its  j^lumage.    There  is  a  spedes  in  Peru  (£.  P»- 
N.  ^.  extremity  of  the  lake,  at  a  place  called  ruvianoy  Lath.),  of  a  reddish  saffron  color,  with 
MoAbita,  abandoned  for  the  present  site  in  1610.  black  quills  and  tail,  and  ashy  wing  coverts ;  it 
MAKAEIK,  the  name  applied  to  the  denti-  is  a  litUe  larger  than  the  other.— The  only  old 
rostral  birds  of  the  family  cmpelida  or  chatter-  world  representative  of  this  sub-family  bdongB 
ers  and  snb-fiimily  piprituB ;  they  are  geoerally  to  the  genus  cal/uptomena  (Raffles),  found  in  the 
small  and  of  brilliant  colors^  and  with  one  ex-  thick  forests  of  Java  and  Sumatra;  the  plumage 
oeptioo  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  parts  of  is  shining  green,  with  a  spot  on  eadi  dde  cs 
Soath  America.    They  have  a  moderate  or  the  nape,  8  oblique  stripes  on  the  wings,  and 
short  bill,  deprcased,  vrith  broad  base^  curved  the  quiUs,  except  the  outer  margins,  dark-color- 
ridge,  compressed  sides,  and  toothed  tip;  the  ed.    The  only  species  described  by  Gray  is  the 
no^rils  are  hidden  by  the  frontal  feathers ;  the  creen  manakin  {c7.  «tn(2u^Baffl.),  about  6  indiea 
wings  generally  short  and  pointed;  tail  abort  long;  the  color  so  nearly  resembles  the  foliaae 
sad  OTea;  tarai  moderate  and  slender;   toes  of  uie  high  trees  upon  wnich  it  generally  peron- 
kng,  the  outer  united  to  the  middle  to  beyond  es,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  and  to  procure ; 
the  Sid  joint;  daws  acute.    The  red  manakin  its  food  is- entirely  vegetable, 
or  chatterer  (j^htnicerciu  eafm\fex.  Swains.)  is  MANASSEH.    L  One  of  the  two  sons  of 
about  T  inches  long ;  the  crest,  lower  back,  Joseph,  son  of  Jacob,  adopted  by  the  latter  (Ml 
nmpt,  lower  belly,  thighs,  and   vent,  bri^t  his  deathbed  to  become  the  head  of  one  of  the 
crimaon ;  rest  of  plumage  dull  red.  dusky  on  tribes  of  Israel.    On  the  conquest  of  Palestine^ 
the  bsck ;  tul  crimson,  with  end  and  outer  web  half  of  the  tribe  received  its  allotment  from 
doslnf  brown ;  the  female  is  of  a  s eneral  green-  Moses  E.  of  the  Jordan,  K,  of  Qad,  and  the  other 
ish  olive  color,  with  tinges  of  red  on  the  head,  half  from.  Joshua  W.  of  the  Jordan,  between  Is- 
abdomen,  and  tail ;  the  joung  birds  are  brown-  sachar  on  the  N.  and  Ephraim  on  the  8.|  the 
ish  with  whitish  markings.    Tins  and  the  P.  Mediterranean  forming  the  W.  boundary.    The 
wigrieoUu  (Swains.)  inhabit  the  eastern  parts  eastern  division  contdned  among  others  the 
of  tropical  South  America. — ^The  blue-backed  districts  of  Itursoa,  Traohonitis,  Gaulonitis,  Ba- 
manaldn  {pipTapairm>la^  linn.)  is 4^  inches  long;  tanaa,  and  part  of  Gileaditis,  and  the  towns  of 
the  plumage  is  black,  with  the  ba()k  and  lesser  Chidara,  Ashtaroth,  Edrei,  Gamda,  Jabesh  Gil-' 
win^  eoverts  blue,  and  a  crest  of  bright  crimson  ead,  Mahanaim,  and  Gerasa.    The  western  di- 
featb«ra;  the  female  and  young  are  greenish,  vision  was  less  important  in  history,  it  being 
The  loiig-tailed  manakin  (A  eaudata^  Shaw^  has  almost  always  overshadowed  *by  its  southern 
the  body  blue,  crest  crimson,  and  wings  black,  neighbor,  Ephraim.  U.  A  king  of  Judah.  (See 
and  tlie  two  middle  tul  feathers  extend  about  Hbbbxwb,  vol.  ix.  p.  86.) 
ooe  Inch  beyond  the  rest  and  are  of  a  blue  color.  MANATEE,  Lahantibs,  or  Sba  Oow,  a  larae 
The  black-capped  manakin  (P.  manaeuM^  Linn.)  aquatic  mammal  (manaUi$y  Guv.),  arranged  by 
Is  black  above,  beneath  white,  with  a  spot  on  Ouvier  among  cetaceans,  forming  with  tiie  du- 
the  neA  and  wings  white.    The  red  and  black  son^  the  herbivorous  group  of  this  order,  the 
"*****'^«  (P.  aufwla^  Linn.)  has  the  head,  neck,  family  nrenia  of  Bliger.    Becently,  on  account 
throat,  and  breast  crimson,  and  the  rest  of  the  of  their  many  important  differences  of  organi- 
plamace  black  with  a  steel  gloss,  the  middle  of  aation,  they  have  been  approximated  to  the 
the  hSij  reddish,  a  white  spot  on  the  wings,  pachyderms ;  their  proper  pwition  is  probably 
and  bciieath  them  yellow.     There  are  more  m  an  order  which  may  be  called  sirenoids,  in. 

roil.  XL'^ 
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tennedlAte  between  pacbydenuB  and  traeoeta-  staooes  thej  present  at  a  distance  somewbat  of 
oeanB.  The  manatee  nas  the  elongated,  fish-like  human  appearanoe,  inoreased  by  the  distinct 
body  of  the  whales^  the  anterior  fimbs  flattened  lips,  the  long  whiskers  in  the  nudes  and  the  peo- 
Into  fins,  the  posterior  limbs  wanting  and  only  toral  mamms  in  the  females.    The  largest  and 
represented  by  a  rudimentary  pdvis,  and  the  best  known  spedes  is  the  Fk>rida  manatee  (if. 
tail  oral,  about  i  of  the  extent  of  the  body,  end*  latiroUri$,  Harlan),  which  inhabits  the  gulf  of 
ing  in  a  flattened,  horizontal,  rounded,  caudal  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  shores  of 
expannon ;  in  these  respects  it  resembles  ceta-  Florida ;  it  attains  a  length  of  16  or  90  feet, 
oeans.    Its  principal  pachyderm  affinities  are:  but  is  generally  about  12.     They  are  ususIIt 
the  separation  of  the  cerrical  Tertebne;  the  seen  in  small  troops,  associating  for  mntnml 
smaller  total  number  in  the  whole  column,  protection  and  for  the  defence  of  their  young; 
and  the  absence  of  osseous  disks  between  the  they  are  harmless  even  when  attacked,  of  gen- 
bo^es ;  the  articulati<»i  of  the  ribs  to  2  yerte-  tie  disposition,  not  afraid  of  man,  and  rarely  ^ 
bral  bodies  and  to  transTerse  processes ;  the  quarrelling  with  each  other.    Being  found  only  * 
long  and  narrow  scraula;  the  regularly  shaped  in  shallow  waters,  they  are  easily  captured  by 
humerus;  the  rounded  radius  and  ulna;  the  the  natiyes,who  kill  them  with  harpoons,  lances, 
compact  structure  of  the  phalangeal  bones;  the  and  arrows,  for  the  sake  of  their  nesh.  which  is 
wide  separation  of  the  occipital  condyles,  and  wholesome  and  palatable.    The  South  Amen- 
thmr  partly  horizontal  position,  and  the  large  can  manatee  (IL  au$tralit^  Wiegm.),  usually  9 
size  of  the  ocdpital  foramen ;  tne  well  marked  or  10  feet  long,  is  not  uncommon  about  tbo 
and  strong  sutures,  and  the  absence  of  internal  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  of  northern  Brazil 
bony  fidces;  the  fusion  of  the  parietals  into  one:  and  Guiana;  it  ascends  the  streams  seyeral 
the  position  of  the  ftontals  as  usual  in  front  of  hundred  miles,  and  even  into  inland  fr«sh 
the  parietals;  the  strcmg  zysomatio  arches;  water  lakes;  the  flesh  of  this  aquatic  mammal 
the  symmetry  of  the  cranial  bones  and  their  is  considered  fish  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
usual  position;  the  shape  of  the  jaws,  and  the  in  Brazil,  and  may  consequently  be  eaten  on 
character  of  the  molars ;  and  the  structure  of  fast  days ;  salted  and  dried  in  the  sun,  it  is  an 
the  stomach  and  heart.    Manv  other  distino-  excellent  meat;  the  oil  from  the  blubber  Is  of 
tions  are  given  in  the  ^^Proceedings"  of  the  8d  fine  quality,  and  free  from  smell ;  the  hide  is 
meeting  of  the  American  association  for  the  ad-  made  into  munesBes  and  whipe,  and  is  noted  for 
vancement  of  science,  Charleston,  8.  C,  1850  strength  and  durability.     An  African  species 
(pp.  42-47).    The  head  is  conical,  without  dis-  (M.  Senegaletmi,  Desm.)  b  rarelv  more  tbaa  9 
nnct  line  of  separation  from  the  body ;   the  feet  long.    The  manatees  are  all  tropical,  bat 
fleshy  nose  mucn  resembles  that  of  a  cow,  the  are  not  found  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  ooeaoss 
nostrils  opening  as  usual  on  the  end  of  the  tiieir  place  being  there  taken  by  the  allied  da- 
snout;  the  fun  upper  lip  has  on  each  side  a  few  oongs  {halieore^  lUiger). — ^There  is  among  the 
bristly  tufts  of  hiur;  the  mouth  is  not  large,  Russians  an  animal  called  the  northern  manatee 
and  the  eyes  are  small ;   the  openings  of  the  or  sea  cow ;  this  is  the  creature  described  by 
eara  are  very  small.    The  swimming  paws  are  Steller,  fonning  the  ffenusrAyttaa  (IlL)  or  Stei- 
more  free  in  their  motions  than  in  cetaceans,  lera  (Cuv.).    This,  the  B.  SuUeri  (I>ettn.X  was 
and  may  be  used  also  for  crawling  up  the  mud-  unknown  before  1741,  when  Behring's  aeconil 
dy  banks  of  the  rivers  in  which  they  dwell ;  the  expedition  was  wrecked  on  an  island  in  tliie 
separate  bones  may  be  felt  through  the  skin,  straits  bearing  his  name;  its  flesh  formed  tbo 
and  the  fingers  ara  provided  with  small  nails,  principal  food  of  the   shipwrecked   Daiiii«>rs 
The  skin  is  of  a  grayish  black  color,  beconfing  for   nearly  a  year;    one   of  the   party,     M. 
black  on  drying,  with  a  few  scattered  bristles.  Steller,  described  the  animal,  and  hu  aoconzit 
In  the  young  animal  there  are  2  sharp  incisor  was  published  in  SL  Petersburg,  and  probiLl«ly 
teeth  in  the  upper  Jaw,  which  afterward  fall  contains  all  that  will  ever  be  known  concern- 
out;    there  are  no  canines;  the  molan  are  ing  it,  as  in  1768  the  crews  of  the  ship«   in 
generally  }i),  with  quadrangular  fiat  crowns,  pursuit  of  sea  otters  had  entirely  exterminAt^xi 
divided  by  a  transverse  groove.     The  bones  it;  it  has  met  the  &te  of  the  dodo,  bot  ml   % 
are  dense  and  heavy,  differing  in  this  from  much  more  recent  period;  a  skull  and  %  f^^w 
eetaceans;  the  ribs  are  numerous  and  round-  fragments  are  said  to  exist  in  European    xnu- 
ed;  the  mamnw  are  8  and  pectoral;  the  in*  seums.    It  had  no  teeth,  the  jaws  being  oover^^ 
testinal  canal  b  10  or  18  times  the  length  of  the  with  an  undulating  suifruM  of  homy  tnl>ul,sx 
body,  in  accordance  with  the  vegetable  char-  matter ;  the  head  was  small,  the  body  oo  v«»rv«i 
aoter  of  their  food ;  the  stomach  has  8  csocal  with  a  thick,  fibrous,  fissured  epidermla^  ^k,  ^^ 
appendages  in  the  pyloric  portion,  which  is  the  caudal  fin  lunate.    It  attained  a  lea^tlii  c*** 
separated  firom  the  cardiac  by  a  constriction.  85  feet,  and  formerly  lived  in  the  neighborlio^i^^ 
They  Inhabit  the  sea  shores,  especially  about  of  Behring*s  island  onthe  coast  of  KamtcluatkA. 
the  mouths  of  rivers^  and  the  rivers  themselves.  The  epidermis  had  a  singular,  structnra,  ^H»in^ 
keeping  near  the  land,  feeding  upon  algn  ana  composed  of  perpendicular  hornv  tubea^  aoti^J^J 
aquatic  plants;  they  do  not  feed  upon  the  shores,  times  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  blackish  l^ro^ris 
though  they  sometimes  quit  the  water,  and  not  color,  rough  and  wrinkled  like  the  bar^  o^-   , 
unfrMjuentfy  support  themselves  in  the  shallows  tree,  and  so  tongh  as  to  be  with  difiSoQifv-  <.<i  i 
in  a  semi«ereot  position;  under  these  oireum-  with  an  axe;  it  served  to  protect  tha  mxiitxi^ 
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from  the  ice  and  sharp  rocks  among  which  it  isdenndedof  trees,  exposed  to  the  wintry  Uasta, 

fed.   Thej  lived  in  shaUow  water  in  troops^  the  and  scorched  bj  the  smmner  heat.    The  earth 

older  protecting  the  joonger;  they  were  harm*  is  arid  and  stony ;  the  dost  is  impregnated  with 

lea  ttid  very  tame,  and  strongly  attached  to  saltpetre,  and  the  glare  of  the  son  aSnost  blinds 

each  other;  they  fed  on  fuel  nnder  water,  and  the  eye.    Water  is  wanting,  and  dry  dong  is 

the  ikin,  hi,  and  flesh  were  esteemed  by  the  nsed  for  fiieL    In  some  pliuies,  however,  com, 

nitivea,     The  fossU  dinotherimn  belonged  to  sttSh)n,  and  wines  are  produced ;  and  the  moles 

this  arenoid  class  of  mammals.  of  La  jCancha  are  celebrated.    The  native  of 

ILiNATUNK,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  country  is  jovial,  honest,  indnstrioos,  brave, 

the  left  bank  of  the  Schnylkil],  and  on  the  Phil-  and  temperate.    The  sceneiy  of  La  Mancha  has 

adelphia  and  Norristown  railroad,  induded  in  become  celebrated  by  the  descriptions  of  Oer- 

the  chartered  limits  of  the  consolidated  city  of  vantes  in  "  Don  Quixote.^ 

Piulidelphia,  and  7  m.  from  the  state  house ;  MANCHE,  La^  a  N.  W.  maritime  denari- 

pop.  in  1850, 6,158.    Extensive  water  power  is  ment  of  France,  m  the  old  province  of  Nor- 

afforded  by  the  waste  water  of  the  Schuylkill  mandy,  bounded  W.  and  K.  by  the  Engiiah 

canal,  and  there  are  large  manufiictories  of  cot-  channd,  £.  by  the  same  and  the  departments  of 

tooa^  jesns,  and  woollen  goods.    It  contuns  6  Calvados  and  Ome,  and  S.  by  Mayenne  and  Ille- 

Protestant  and  2  Roman  Oatholic  churches.  et-Vilaine  Jju^^  ^,291  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856L 

The  river  is  here  crossed  by  2  bridges.  595,202.    The  coast  is  in  some  narts  rocky  and 

MANBY,  GsoBOB  Wiluaic,  an  Knglish  offi-  precipitous,  but  is  indented  with  several  exoeUr 

cer,  born  in  Hilgay,  Norfolkshire,  Nov.  28, 1765,  lent  narbors,  the  principal  of  which  are  Ohep- 

died  in  Southtown,  near  Great  Yarmouth,  Nov.  bourg.  La  Hogue,  and  GranviDe.    La  Ifanche 

IS,  ]85i.    He  was  educated  at  Uie  military  col-  has  several  anort  but  navigable  rivers,  the 

lege  of  Woolwich,  and  became  in  1803  b^rack  princiMl  of  which  is  the  Yire,  and  is  traversed 

inaster  St  Great  Yarmouth.    Here,  his  attention  from  N.  to  S.  by  a  hilly  range  of  moderate 

hiring  been  drawn  to  the  calamities  which  re^  height,   called   Cotentin,  which  slopes  gradr 

mlted,  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  from  the  difficul-  uaUy  toward  the  sea  on  each  side.    The  rest 

tr  of  estabBshing  conmiunication  with  the  ^ore,  of  tiie  surface  is  in  general  undulating,  the  soil 

be  attempted  casting  a  rope  frt>m  the  shore  to  rich,  and  the  climate  moist  and  mild.  Ibe  qnan- 

tU  vreck  by  the  agency  of  gunpowder.    The  tity  of  cider  annually  made  exceeds  22,000,* 

^rreat  problem  to  1^  solved  in  this  operation  000  gallons.   A  c<msiderable  portion  of  the  land 

Tas  the  maintenance  of  the  connection  between  is  nnder  pasturage.    The  horses  of  La  Manche 

th«  rope  and  liie  mortar  during  its  transmission,  are  consiaered  the  best  in  France.    Iron,  lead, 

CTiiina  were  uni^e  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  and  coal  are  mined,  and  granite,  marble,  sbute, 

ujacharge,  but  stout  strips  of  raw  hide  dosely  and  limestone  are  quarried.    Salt  is  largely 

ratted  together  were  found  to  answer;  and  on  manufactured  on  the  coast;  and  in  the  towns 

f <^i)^  12, 1806,  the  entire  crew  of  the  brig  Eliza-  there  are  manufactories  of  iron,  zinc,  copper, 

--•h,  wrecked  within  150  yards  of  the  beach,  woollen,  and  cotton.    Oapital,  &L  L6. 

'<n  reccued  1>y  the  simple  contrivance  of  Capt.  MANCHESTER,  a  city  and  one  of  the  shire 

M  ubj.  In  1810  his  invention  was  brought  be-  towns  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.,  situated  mostly 

f'jre  A  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  on  the  K  bank  of  the  Merrimack  river  at  the 

Utiog  been  favorably  reported  on,  he  received  falls  of  Amoskeag,  18  m.  S.  S.  E.  fh>m  Concwd, 

a  grant  of  money,  and  all  the  dangerous  stations  and  59  m.  N.  W.  from  Boston;  pop.  in  1888, 

'•1^  the  British  coasto  were  supplied  with  his  about  50 ;  in  1850,  18,988 ;  in  I860,  about 

•ipr«ratas.    He  also  contrived  a  pyrotechnic  22,000.    It  was  first  settled  in  the  nei^borhood 

vliich  renders  vessels  visible  from  shore  on  the  of  the  faUs  about  1730,  incorporated  under  the 

dirkest  night ;  and  sheUs  filled  with  luminous  name  of  Derryfield  in  1751,  and  named  Man* 

Blatter,  to  enable  the  crew  to  pereeive  the  ap*  Chester  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1810.    It 

prosch  of  the  rope,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  received  a  city  charter  in  1846.   The  city  is  reg- 

^  suggested   several   improvements.     Capt.  ularly  laid  out  in  squares,  and  the  main  street 

^bj  received  altogether  from  the  British  is  100  feet  wide,  planted  with  elms  on  each 

r>T«m]nent,  as  the  reward  of  his  inventions,  side  at  intervak  of  40  feet  for  more  than  a  mile. 

i'^t  £7,000.    He publbhed  the  " History  and  There  are 5  public  squares  of  liberal  extent,  8 

'Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  St  David,  South  of  them  having  ponds  of  water.    VAiwhaat^r  la 

W^v^"*  (1801),  and  kindred  works ;  also  ^  Jour-  the  terminus  of  the  Merrimack  and  Gonnecticnt 

^  of  a  Voyage  to  Greenland  in  1821^^  (1822) ;  rivers  railroad,  and  the  Manchester  and  Law- 

4id  s  number  of  writings  relative  to  shipwrecks  rence  railroad.    The  Concord  railroad  passes  di- 

nd  to  his  various  inventionsL  rectly  through  it  to  Boston.    The  vilLum  of 

KAKCHA,  La,  an  old  province  of  Spain  in  Amoskeag  and  Piscataquag  are  on  the  W.  side 

^«:  S.  part  of  New  Castile,  now  forming  the  of  the  Merrimack,  and  were  annei^  to  the  city 

trjidpal  partof  the  modem  province  of  Ciudsd  from  Gof&town  and  Bedford  in  1855.    They 

%^ ;  area,  7,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  250,000.    The  have  communication  with  the  city  by  two  free 

V  sod  8.  porticos  are  mountainous,  and  the  bridges. — ^The  rise  and  importance  of  Manchester 

<^atre  in  general  a  desolate  sandy  plateau.  The  are  owing  to  the  mann&cturing  facilities  afford- 

*  'Tas  aM  few  and  uninteresting;  the  cottages  ed  by  its  position,  the  fall  in  the  river  being  54 

Le  villages  are  built  of  mud.    The  country  feet  in  the  space  of  one  mile,  giving  an  avaiubla 
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]ijdrtialio  power  for  maohuiery  of  the  most    table  allows  the  prindpal  mannfiustoriog  eetab- 
powerftil  and  eztenaiTe  kind.    The  following    Uflhments  in  1859 : 


AflMMketg  New  Mint. 

-        Paper  Mills 

••        lUehlMShou 

BtvkMilk 

llMolMttor  Print  WorU 

•  Gm  Light  Compuj 

**         Bdfe  Tool  if^wtifc^tiirfiiy  Oooiptnj 
^         Iron  ComjMnj 

*  Mftcbino  compuif 

*•         looomotiTO  wofka 


Total 


1881 

•  •  •  • 

1881 
1888 
1888 
3800 
1868 
1858 
1868 
1864 


Oifild. 


|8»OOQ,000 
40,000 

1,160^666 

1,800,000 
100,000 
100,000 
160,000 
800,000 
100,000 


$8,840,000 


8.900 

M 

600 

1,S&0 

1,960 

96 

85 

00 

40 

900 


7,864 


Oottoaa. 
Pq>or. 

LoeomottTM.  Ae. 
Cotton*  and  Imi0L 
Cottont  and  wooUena. 
Oai. 


Caatlnpi. 

B««l«8. 

LocomotJTea,  othar 
ginea,  and  tooltb 


Of  the  hands  einplojed,  2,628  are  males  and 
4,742  females.  Tne  qnantitiea  of  the  principal 
articles  maaniaotnred  jearlj  are :  cottons  and 
wodleos,  46,680,000  yards;  bags,  2,080,000; 
paper,  820  tons;  looomoUves,  90;  edge  tools, 
25,000;  oastinffs,  950  tons.  The  principal  kinds 
of  cotton.  wooUen,  and  mixed  goods  are  ticks, 
denims,  flannels,  sheetings,  drimnss,  de  laines, 
bartees»  prints^  Persiaii  doths,  and  ossdmeres. 
The  Blodigett  paper  mill  and  Manchester  car  and 
mabhine  works  saq[>ended  in  1857,  and  hare  not 
rinoe  resmned  operations. — ^The  city  contains  14 
drarohes,  yia. :  2  Baptist,  2  Congregational,  1 
SpiscopaJ,  1  Freewiil  Baptist,  8  Methodist,  1 
lusrion  chapel,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Oath- 
olio,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist  There  are 
40  pnblic  schools,  comprising  1  high  school,  2 
grammar,  1  intermediate,  18  mixed,  8  middle, 
and  15  primary.  Hie  Catholics  have  a  primair 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  ^^  Moont  St  Mary's 
Academy'*  for  the  edocation  of  yonng  bdiee, 
under  the  care  of  the  sisters  of  mercy.  The 
New  Hampshire  school  for  the  reformation  of 
jayenile  and  female  offenders  against  the  laws 
»  aitoated  on  the  £.  bank  of  Uie  Merrimack. 
about  H  m.  K.  from  the  city  hall.  It  is  well 
bnilt  of  brick,  and  can  accommodate  150  in- 
mates. The  **  Manchester  Atbensram,"  founded 
by  individnals  in  1844,  with  a  library,  mnseam, 
and  reading  room,  was  transferred  to  the  city  in 
1854  to  form  the  fonndation  of  a  pablic  library. 
In  1856  a  fire  occasioned  the  loss  of  5,400  vol- 
nmesw  In  1859  it  contained  6,500  volomes. 
There  are  5  weekly  and  2  ddly  newspapers,  4 
banks  of  discoant  with  a  coUective  capital  of 
$750,000,  and  8  savings  banks. 

MANCHESTER  (anc.  Maneunium),  the  most 
important  mannfaotaring  city  in  Great  Britain, 
ana  the  second  in  population,  situated  in  the  8. 
£.  comer  of  Lancashire,  on  both  sides  of  the 
riTer  IrweO,  in  lat.  5d«  29'  N.,  long.  2''  14'  23" 
W.,  distant  by  railway  197i  m.  N.  N.  W.  from 
London,  85  m.  K.  from  Birmingham,  and  81^ 
m.  £.  by  N.  from  Liverpool ;  pop.  in  1861, 401,- 
821 ;  in  1860,  estimated  at  over  500,000.  The 
city  consists  of  Manchester  proper  and  the 
townships  of  Ardwick,  Beewick,  Bradford, 
Oheethm,  Chorlton-npon-Medlock,  Harporhey, 
Hulme,  and  Newton,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the 
Irwell ;  and  of  the  borough  of  Salford,  composed 
of  Broughton,  Pendleton,  and  Salford,  on  the 
W.  bank.   Eight  bridgea  connect  the  two  towns, 


which,  though  having  separate  municipal  gov- 
ernments, reinHy  constitute  but  one.    The  Irk 
and  Medlock  flow  into  the  Irwell  on  the  Man- 
chester 8id&  and  are  crossed  by  several  smaU 
bridges.    The  city  contains  about  800  streets, 
mostly  lighted  wiUi  gas   and  generally  well 
paved.    Tney  are  intersected  bynnmerous  ca- 
nals crossed  by  about  80  bridges.    A  portion  of 
the  place  stiD  presents  an  antiquated  appearance 
with  its  old  houses  and  narrow  streets;   and 
while  the  latter  characteristic  attaches  to  some 
of  the  modernized  part,  there  are  many  band- 
some  streets,  such  as  Market  street,  Portland 
place,  Groavenor  square,  Mosley  street,  George 
street.  King  street,  Aidwick   green,    Salford 
crescent,  to.    There  are  several  TiandBorae  pub- 
lic parks  and  gardens,  of  which  the  most  im- 
Sortant  are  the  botanical  and  horticultural  gar- 
en,  the  Peel  park,  on  the  Irwell,  with  an  area 
of  82  acres,  the  Queen's  ptaik,  Phillips  park, 
and  the  Bellevue  and  Pomona  gardens ;  the  two 
latter  in  private  hands,  where,  in  addition  to  a 
zoological  exhibition  in  one  and  a  floral  exhila- 
tion  in  the  other,  public  concerts  and  balls  are 
ffiven  throughout  the  summer.    The  buildings 
devoted  to  business  and  manufactures  have  gen- 
erally a  very  substantial  and  fi^uently  an  im- 
posiuff  appearance.    There  are  nearly  200  places 
of  pnblic  worship,  of  which  in  1856  10  were 
Baptist,  49  Church  of  England,  22  Independent, 
17  Methodist  Association,  9  Methodist  New  Con- 
nection, 8  Primitive  Methodist,  10  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, 5  Scotch  Presbyterian,  5  Unitarian,  and 
29  Weslevan.    The  parish  church,  erected  by 
Lord  Delaware  in  1422,  and  since  1848.  when 
Manchester  became  a  bishopric,  the  cathedral^ 
is  a  highly  ornamented  Gotnic  structure,  now 
being  repaired  and  beautified,  216  feet  long  an^l 
120  wide.    Of  many  other  handsome  chnrcbeR^ 
one  of  the  finest  is  St.  John's  cathedral,  Ro- 
man Cstholia  in  Salford,  an  elegant  cmdforrxi 
stnicturcL  witn  a  spire  200  feet  high.    The  low  «i 
hall,  in  King  street,  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  an<i 
contains  a  hall  180  feet  long  by  88  feet  wid^^^ 
having  its  walls  and  dome  covered  by  allegoric 
cal  f^flcoes.    The  exchange,  one  of  the  finc^x 
buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  has  mjt^ 
elesant  Doric  portico  and  a  splendid  oomm«>r-. 
cialroom,  185  feet  long  by  92  feet  wide,  witl^ 
2  rows  of  fiuted  Ionic  columns,  lighted  by   ^ 
lofty  glazed  dome.  In  the  upper  part  is  a 
of  80,000  volamea.    The  com  exchange  is 
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l0iikftniotiiTOeipi])le  of  lioldiDg  9,400  penoDfl.  in  aqoednets  18  imto  Godley,  thaMse  to  two 
The  new  free  trade  haD,  Bomewhat  irregular  reeerroirB  at  Deoton,  and  thenoe  4  m.  to  Ifan- 
bat  large  and  effective,  ocoapies  the  ate  of  the  cheater.  The  worb  are  capable  of  toniahing 
old  free  trade  hall,  noted  in  the  hiatoiy  of  Man-  25,000,000  ^ona  daily,  and  their  ooat  waa 
Chester  aa  the  place  of  aeveral  important  free  about  £1,600,000.  Mancheater  la  the  centre  of 
trade  OMetinga.  The  new  boildinf  occapies  an  a  great  qrstem  of  canak,  and  has  railway  oomniii- 
are*  of  iQ,700  sqpare  feet ;  it  contains  a  hall  128  nication  with  nearly  all  parts  of  Enc^d. — The 
feet  long  and  78  feet  wide,  with  an  area  of  name  of  the  town  has  from  a  yeiy  remote  period 
9,694  feet^  md  estimated  to  afford  aooommoda-  been  connected  with  industry  and  trade;  botita 
tion  fixr  8,166  persona,  and  with  the  galleries  far  present  great  importaooe  is  specially  doe  to  the 
4,000.  There  are  beside  Tariona  rooms  for  con«  magnitade  of  its  cotton  manofrctarea,  the  great- 
eerta,  sapper,  cards^  billiards,  Ac,  Its  front  is  76  est  in  the  world.  It  ia  mentioned  aa  having 
feet  high.  There  are  varioos  other  notable  pnb-  maintained  a  trade  with  the  Greeks  of  Mar- 
licbiiildDigii^coorthansi  gads,  the  blind  and  the  seiUea.  In  1662  an  act  was  paased  for  the  better 
deti  and  dmnbaqylnma,  ud  the  royal  infinnary,  manofrctare  of  '^  Manchester  cottons ;"  and  in 
estabtisbedin  1762.  The  last  named  edifice  ia  1660  its  mannfactnres  ranked  among  the  fint  in 
ooe  of  the  most  omamentalin  the  town.  It  ia  in  extent  and  importance,  and  its  people  were  de- 
Piccadilly,  boat  on  8  sides  of  a  qnadrangie,  each  scribed  as  ''the  most  indastrious  in  the  north- 
wish  a  WMlico  sopported  by  4  Anted  lonio  col*  em  parts  of  the  kiDgdom."  Toward  the  middle 
omna,  ue  whole  snmnmded  with  grass  borders  of  the  last  century  the  supply  of  ootton  goods 
and  widka^  with  a  sheet  of  water  m  front  A  becnoe  unequal  to  the  aemand.  ThbstimQ- 
eokMsal  statne  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  frees  the  lated  that  intellectnal  activity  which  uM- 
building  Among  scientific,  literary,  and  art  mately  removed  the  previous  apparent  limits 
aasociatioos  are  the  royal  Manchester  institution,  of  human  industiy  beyond  the  bounds  even  of 
uccnpjing  buildings  which  cost  £40,000,  and  ocHdecture.  The  machines  successively  invented 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  paintings,  lectures,  by  Lcagfa,  Hughes^  Arkwri^t^  Hsxgreaves,  and 
dke. ;  the  mechanics*  institution,  founded  in  1826,  others,  had  their  effidency  vastly  increased  by 
for  which  a  new  edifice  waa  erected  in  I860,  the  steam  engine  of  Watt  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ertabfished  for  the  instructiofi  of  the  working  ports  of  the  cotton  industry  in  1780  was  £866,- 
dssses,  male  and  female,  in  the  principles  dt  060;  it  rose  in  1781  to  £1,101,467,  and  in  1868 
the  arts  they  practise  and  in  other  branches  of  it  had  reached  upward  of  £88,000,000.  The 
useful  knowledge;  a  schod  of  design,  founded  imports  of  raw  cotton  in  1761  were  to  the 
in  1888  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  instruction  amount  of  2,976,610  lbs.;  in  1780,  upward  of 
in  dangn  as  variously  applied  to  the  arts,  to  pro-  6,700,000;  in  1800,  66,000,000;  and  in  1866, 
vide  lectures  on  painting,  sculpture,  anatomy,  1,000,021,021,000.  Coimeeted  with  the  cotton 
^be^  to  form  a  libraiy  of  hocks  and  engraviuA  manufrcture  are  many  important  and  extensive 
and  a  mnseum  for  the  exhibition  of  casta,  modeuL  branches  of  industry,  such  as  bleaching,  printing, 
d^«iima,  paintingH,  mechanical  inventions,  and  and  dyeing  works,  manufrotures  of  the  variooa 
ocher  works  of  arts;  also  natural  history,  bo-  materials  employed  in  those  processes,  and  par- 
tanieal  and  borticnlturaLgeologioal,  statistics],  ticularly  the  great  establishments  for  the  con- 
and  medical  societies.  There  are  maUy  public  straction  of  steam  engines  and  machinery, 
Hbrarlea,  of  which  two  are  free,  viz.:  the  free  among  whidi  may  be  mentioned  the  very  ex- 
Hbrary,  so  called,  founded  by  voluntary  sub-  tensive  works  of  the  Fairbaims.  It  ia  also  the 
ecriptioa  and  maintained  by  a  munidpal  rate,  chief  market  in  the  world  fiv  the  production 
sjtd  that  attached  to  Ghetham's  hospital,  or  the  of  cotton  yam  or  thread,  the  supply  of  which 
^  ooOege"  as  it  is  now  simply  called,  an  institu-  passes  through  the  hands  of  numerous  resideni 
tion  founded  in  1661  by  Humphrey  Ohetham,  foreign  merchants,  who  export  it  to  their  re* 
for  the  education  of  poor  boys.  Owen's  col-  spective  countries,  giving  to  Manchester  in  thia 
I^gti,  founded  in  1861  by  the  munificence  of  a  respect  a  character  quite  unique  among  inland 
nsefchant  of  the  dty,  who  bequeathed  for  the  cities.  The  manufrcture  of  siUc  and  silk  goodSi 
purpose  a  property  amounting  to  £100,000,  is  snd  of  mixed  cotton  and  rilk  frbrica,  is  also 
ia  oooneetion  with  the  univernty  of  London,  largely  carried  on.  The  following  table,  liir- 
In  1858  it  had  98  students^  Beside  the  col-  niwedin  1868,  gives  the  latest  information ooo- 
legca  there  are  the  free  grammar  school  founded  ceming  the  frctories  and  print  works : 

by  Hogh  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter,  in  1616-*26, 

the  royal  Laneasterian  school,  and  several  na- 

tjooal  sdiools  in  which  instruction  is  afanoet  or  


«*nte  gntoitous.  Manchester  supports  two  the*    CottMnpiMBias 

aoM,  anda  large  concert  halL    It  is  supplied    cSSSS&iidwii^toi* 

writh  water  from  a  ^gathering  ground,'^  about  

M  m. diitant, of  neariy 20,000 aorea.    Therea-  w«ab««wi««t^«i-id«.«wi  i 

form  a  aeries  of  10  artificiai  lakea  of  a  ^o^J^-J  wanted, iiOMiBa uid  j 

/  of  600,000,000  cubic  feet      The  pure  Bllk  throwing,  ta:, and  onan  van... 

only  is  supplied  to  tiie  dty,  the  turbid    SSt"?!!!*?* 

b«ng  collected  in  separate  reservoirs  and 
for  wEL  pnrpoaeab    The  water  ia  conveyed        '^^^ 
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The  Mtnobester  exhibition,  intended  for  the  dis-  West  India  islands  end  along  the  shores  of  the 
play  of  the  art  treasoree  of  the  kingdom,  was  Garibbean  sea.    It  is  of  the  natural  order  eu- 
opened  on  Ma j  6,  1857.    The  idea  originated  phorhiaeea;  and  the  iiBmehippofnans(Gr,brwof^ 
at  a  meeting  of  Manchester  gentlemen  in  May,  horse,  and  fuupofjuuy  to  be  mad)  is  given  to  the 
ISM.  Poblic  approval  immediatelv  enoonraged  genus  fW>m  the  supposed  maddening  effect  of 
the  scheme,  ami  a  guaranty  fhnd  of  £74,000  its  jnice  upon  horses.    The  Greeks  applied  the 
was  raised  within  8  weeloL    The  qneen  and  name  originally  to  an  animal  substance.    The 
Prince  Albert  gave  the  enterprise  their  patron-  manchineel  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  80  or 
age  and  asnstanoe,  and  the  owners  of  works  of  90  feet;  it  has  a  smooth  browniui  bark,  and 
wt,  with  few  exceptions,  responded  oheerfbDy  spreads  out  into  many  branches.    The  leaves 
to  the  application.    A  suitable  building  for  the  are  about  8  inches  long  and  half  as  wide,  stand- 
exhibition  was  erected  on  a  site  covering  17  ing  on  short  footstalks;  the  flowers  |^w  in 
acres  in  Old  Trafford,  adjoining  the  botanical  short  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches.    They 
gardens,  and  about  3  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  are  obscure  and  without  petalsw   The  fruit  when 
dty.    The  structure  itself  covered  an  area  of  ripe  is  of  a  yeUow  color,  and  resembles  fai  size 
180,000  square  feet,  and  cost  over  £80,000.  and  shape  the  golden  pippin.    It  is  highly  poi- 
The  central  hall  was  688  feet  long  and  104  feet  sonoua,  inflaming  the  mouth  and  throat  when 
wide ;  the  side  aisles  were  482  feet  long  by  40  tasted ;  and  the  milky  juice  which  exudes  from 
feet  wide;  and  a  water  color  gallery  at  the  'W.  the  wood  when  this  is  cut  is  also  exceedingly 
end  was  800  feet  by  84.    The  light,  which  was  acrid,  blistering  the  skin  it  touches  and  acting 
ample  and  equally  diffused,  was  in  aD  the  halls  like  lunar  caustic  when  applied  to  linen.    On 
admitted  from  the  roof.    There  were  exhibited  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  wood  when  pol- 
1,116  paintings,  689  by  modem  masters,  888  Brit-  ished,  it  is  much  used  for  cabinet  work.    It 
idi  portraits,  59  cases  of  miniatures  and  enamels,  is  stated  that  before  striking  the  axe  into  the 
•69  water  color  drawings,  160  specimens  of  mod«  trees  the  workmen  take  care  to  dry  the  wood 
era  sculpture,  260  original  sketches  and  draw-  by  lighting  fires  around  ;  and  cabinet  makers 
logs  by  &eold  masters,  987  line  engravings,  161  also  when  working  it  protect  their  faces  with 
mesBoiints,  846  etchinffs,  many  woodcuts,  plain,  veils  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  saw  dust 
tinted,  and  ohromo-liuiographB,  and  about  600  and  exhalations  from  the  wood, 
photo^phs.     The  museum  of  ornamental  art  MANCINI,  Lattka  BxAnaci  Ouva,  an  Itnl- 
eompnsed  17,000  articles^  remarkable  for  value,  ian  poetess,  horn  in  Naples  in  1823.    She  de- 
beauty,  or  rarity.    No  sunilar  collection  made  voted  the  early  part  of  her  life  to  her  invali<l 
in  England  ever  approached  this  in  extent  father,  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  her  eda- 
and  viuue.    It  remained  open  a  little  over  5  cation.    In  1840  she  married,  against  the  wi^h 
montheB,  and  was  finally  closed  Oct.  17,  1867.  ofher  relatives,  the  jurist  PasquueManeini,  and 
During  that  period  it  received  1,886,916  visits,  she  wrote  a  play  entitled  Imb  founded  upon  the 
The  receipts  from  all  sources  were  £98,600,  and  romantic  circumstances  of  this  alliance,  which 
the  entire  outlay,  including  the  expense  of  re-  was  performed  in  florence  in  1846.    In  1846 
turning  the  various  articles  to  their  owners,  was  appeared  her  poem  Colombo  al  eanvento  deila 
£104,000,  being  an  excess  of  £6,600,  to  meet  Babida,  and  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poetry, 
which  were  the  materials  of  the  building,  since  Her  husband  was  implicated  in  the  revolution- 
denoUabed,  estimated  as  worth  about  £16,000.  ary  movements  of  1848,  and  she  followed  him 
—The  site  of  Manchester  is  mentioned  as  a  to  Turin,  where  she  has  since  resided.   In  1851 
ohief  station  of  the  druids,  who  had  there  an  she  addressed  a  poem  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  grati- 
altar  called  Meyne.  In  A.  D.  600  it  was  an  un-  tude  for  his  revelations  in  regard  to  the  Nea- 
fr«quented  woodland.     In  620  it  was  taken  by  politan  government ;  and  one  of  her  finest  poems 
Edwin,  king  of  NorthumbriiL  and  shortly  after  was  elicited  by  the  death  of  Gioberti  {L'/taiia 
ooonpied  by  a  colony  of  An^es.  It  tiien  passed  milla  tomba  di  Vineeiuo  Oioberiiy  Turin,  185S). 
to  the  Danes,  who  aboqt  920  were  expelled  by  MANGO  GAPAG.    I.  In  Peruvian  mytholo- 
the  king  of  Mercia.  The  charter  conferring  the  gy.    (8ee  Ivoa.)    II.  Inca  of  Peru,  kUled  in 
privileges  of  a  borough  was  granted  In  1801.  1544.    He  was  the  second  son  of  the  inca 
Manchester  cotton  is  first  mentioned  in  1862.  by  Hnayna  Gapao,  the  conqueror  of  Quito,  who 
which  was  meant^  however,  a  coarse  woollen  died  about  10  years  after  the  first  arrival  of  the 
olo^  woven  from  unprepared  fieece.    In  1679  Spaniards,  dividing  his  kingdom  between  his 
the  manor  was  sold  to  John  Lacy^  a  London  legitimate  successor  Huascarand  a  younger  eon 
oloth-worker,  for  £8.000,  and  resold  in  1596  to  Atahuallpa.    The  latter,  after  having  made  war 
SirNidiolas  Mosley  for  £8,500.  At  the  time  of  upon  Huascar  and  put  him  to  death,  was  him* 
thedvQ  war  it  was  distingu'tshed  for  active  in-  self  captured  and  executed  in  1688  by  Pizarro^ 
dustij,  and  suffered  much  from  both  parties,  who  then  set  up  Toparca,  a  brother  of  his  vie- 
On  Jan.  8, 1819,  a  great  radiod  meeting  was  tim,  as  a  nominal  sovereign,  under  whose  name 
held  at  8t  Peter's  field;    and  another  great  the  conqueron  might  themselves  direct  the 
meeting,  attended  by  60,000  persona,  on  Aug.  government.   Toparca  died  within  the  vear,  anil 
16  of  the  same  year,  was  dispersed  by  the  yeo-  shortly  afterward  Manco  appeared  in  tne  Span* 
manry  cavalrj^after  killing  8  persons.  ish  camp  to  announce  his  pretensions  to  tlio 
MAKGHTNEEL  {hippomane  maneinella)^  a  throne  and  didm  Pizarro^s  protection.  The  con- 
poiionoaB  evergreen  tree  growing  wild  in  the  queror  received  liim  cordially^  and  made  it  hU 


fini  care  after  the  takingof  Onaoo  to  place  him  court  which  immediately  represents  the  jdn& 
on  the  throne.  But  it  was  soon  CTident  that  so  in  this  country  the  power  to  grant  it  is  Tested 
the  yoonff  prince  wonld  he  no  pnppet  in  the  in  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of  the  state, 
hands  of  nis  patron.  After  in  yam  petitioning  Not  only  does  it  form  a  hranch  of  that  general 
for  power  to  exercise  the  sovereignty,  he  with-  supervisory  control  which  the  sovereign  power 
drew  aecreUy  from  Ouzco,  but  was  overtaken,  must  possess  over  tribunals,  magistrates,  and 
brought  back,  and  imprisoned.  Again  e6ca{H  all  inaeed  who  in  any  sense  are  invested  with 
iDg,  be  roused  the  whole  nation  to  arms  against  public  functions;  but  also,  as  it  was  originally 
the  invaders,  and  appeared  before  Ouzco  (Feb.  contrived  to  prevent  failure  of  Justice  and  to 
1536)  with  a  countless  host  of  Indians  who  remedy  defects  of  police,  it  is  to  he  awarded  in 
covered  the  surrounding  hills.  He  destroyed  a  cases  for  which  the  law  affords  no  specific  and 
Urge  part  of  the  city  by  fire,  and  reduced  the  adequate  remedy,  yet  where  justice  requires 
Speniarda  to  extremities;  but  after  the  siege  that  there  should  be  one.  By  the  judidary  act, 
had  lasted  over  5  montlu,  he  had  to  draw  off  which  was  framed  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
most  of  his  followers  on  account  of  the  scarcity  constitution,  the  U.  8.  supreme  court  received 
of  food,  and  retired  to  the  fortress  of  Tambo  power  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  in  cases  war- 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tucay.  Defeated  here  by  ranted  by  the  principles  and  usages  of  law  "  to 
Almaffro,andforsakenby  most  of  his  warriors,  any  courts  appointed  or  persons  holding  of- 
he  fled  to  the  Andes,  and  for  several  years  re-  flee  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.** 
mained  a  terror  to  the  Spaniards,  hovering  over  Afterward,  however,  upon  construction  of  the 
their  towns,  lying  in  ambush  on  the  highways,  act,  the  latter  dauae  was  held  to  be  nnconsti- 
Mdlying  forth  as  occasion  offered  at  the  head  of  a  tutional  and  void^  and  the  supreme  court  refused 
few  brave  followers,  always  eluding  pursuit  in  to  grant  the  wnt  to  compel  the  secretary  of 
the  wikLs  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  in  the  event  state  to  deliver  a  civil  commission  alleged  to 
of  civH  war  among  the  foreigners  throwing  hia  be  illegally  withheld  by  him.  Under  the  for- 
weight  into  the  w^er  scale  in  order  to  prolong  mer  dlanse  the  jurisdiction  of  mandamus  over 
their  oootesta.  ^zarro  attempted  to  negotiate  the  circuit  and  district  courts  has  been  repeat- 
with  hira,  and  sent  him  rich  presents  bv  an  edly  exercised.  Circuit  courts,  too,  have  aa- 
AfHeaa  slave.  The  negro  was  murdered  on  thority  to  issue  the  writ  when  it  is  necessary 
the  way  by  some  of  Manco^s  men.  whether  by  for  the  exercise  of  their  purisdiction,  as,  for  ex- 
the  inca'a  order  or  not  was  nnknown ;  and  ample,  to  compel  a  distnct  court  to  proceed  to 
PIatto  in  revenge  caused  one  of  the  monarch's  Juogment  in  a  case  which  may  be  referred  to 
wivea,  a  young  and  beantiful  woman,  to  be  tied  th»  appellate  judicature  of  the  circuit  court,  or 
naked  to  a  tree,  scourged,  and  shot  to  death  to  require  a  state  court  to  transfer  a  cause  to 
with  arrows.  Tne  Spanish  rulers  who  succeed-  the  circuit  court  under  the  acta  of  congress. — 
t*d  Pisarro,  down  to  l^lasco  Nunez,  bore  ordera  In  the  several  states,  the  power  to  award  the 
from  the  crown  to  conciliate  the  formidable  writ  of  mandamus  generally  resides  in  the 
thieC,  bat  he  refused  all  offers  of  aocommoda-  highest  court,  and  is  exercised  at  discretion. 
tk>n.  Ho  waa  killed  by  a  party  of  Spaniards  He  who  seeks  this  remedy  must  show  that  he 
beloBgingtotheyoungerAlmagro's  faction,  who  la  innocent  of  laches,  that  he  has  a  clear  right 
oo  the  defeat  of  their  leader  had  taken  refuge  in  the  premises  that  there  has  been  a  distinct 
in  the  Peruvian  camp.  They  were  in  turn  mas-  refusal  to  do  that  which  the  petitioner  would 
cacred  by  the  Indians,  and  it  is  not  known  on  compel,  and  finaUy  that  he  has  in  the  ordinary 
whom  the  blame  of  the  quarrel  should  be  cast,  processes  of  law  no  adequate  remedy,  either  by 
MANDAMUS,  the  name  of  a  remedial  writ,  statutory  provision,  by  writ  of  error,  or  by  in- 
beloaging  to  a  once  extensive  class  of  precepts,  dictment.  It  is  for  the  court  to  determine 
which  bore  the  ^nerio  name  of  mandamus,  whether  or  not,  upon  the  record,  mandamus  is 
They  derived  their  name  fitim  the  significant  the  proper  remedy,  as  well  as  whether  the  aUe- 
word  of  the  mandatory  clause,  which,  while  the  gations  are  sufficient  to  authorize  the  writ  By 
writawere  fWnned  in  Latin,  ran:  Noiigitur  tiH  ute  usual  practice,  the  person,  body  corporate^ 
mamdamuMy^. — ^' We  therefore  command  you.*'  or  tribunal  to  which  ine  writ  is  directed,  is 
Their  origin  is  referred  to  that  clause  of  Magna  required  to  make  a  return  to  it  The  party  at 
Choia  which  dedarea  that  to  no  man  will  the  whose  instance  the  writ  issued  may  then  either 
king  refbae  or  delay  justice:  NnUi  negabimtu  demur  to  or  traverse  the  materiiu  facts  of  the 
mttd^mremvMjutUUamvd  rectum.  At  a  very  return.  The  party  making  the  return  may 
early  pOTiod.  the  injunction  was  in  form  noth-  himself  demur  or  traverse,  and  the  issue  finally 
ing  bat  a  letter  from  the  sovereign.  Subse-  produced  is  to  be  tried  according  to  the  xupou 
qaeatly  it  became  a  parliamentary  writ,  and  course  of  procedure.  If  the  appUoant  maintain 
issued  on  petition  from  the  king  and  his  conn-  the  issue,  ne  recovers  his  costs,  and  a  perempto- 
dL  Kow,  iasning  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  rv  mandamus  is  awarded.  In  a  very  dear  case 
from  the  coort  of  king's  or  queen's  bench,  the  the  peremptory  writ  may  issue  in  tiie  first  in- 
writ  is  direeted  to  persona,  corporations,  or  stance.  A^  it  ia  directed  to  courts,  the  proper 
oomrta  of  inferior  judicature,  and  requires  tnem  office  of  the  mandamus  is  to  require  a  tribunal 
to  do  some  specific  act  which  belongs  to  their  of  special,  peculiar,  or  inferior  jurisdiction  to 
offietal  doty,  or  which  exact  justice  demands,  take  cognizance  of  a  case  whidi  is  properly 
Aa  in  Vjigi^MMi  the  precept  proceeds  from  the  brought  b^ore  it     The  higher  court  mere^ 
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leta  the  lower  in  motion ;  it  bids  it  eseraiee  exeoative  by  tiie  eomtitatkm,  or  to  direot  the 

the  power  whioh  is  vested  in  it    It  does  not  manner  of  its  performanee. 

presume  to  revise  the  decision  of  the  inferior  MANDANS^  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  terri* 

tribunal,  nor  does  it  interpose  to  direct  or  cor*  tories  of  the  United  8tatc«,  whose  prindpsl  vil- 

rect  the  exercise  of  any  discretionary  power  lage  wa8ontbeMissonriinlat.47*'20'N.  They 

which  belongs  to  it   As  examples  of  this  Juris-  are  now  extinct,  having  all  died  of  the  small 

diction,  mandamus  has  been  granted  to  compel  pox  within  a  few  years.    They  'were  a  branch 

the  sealing  of  a  bill  of  exceptions;  the  ffrantmg  of  the  Dacotahs,  and  were  discovered  by  Lewis 

of  a  new  trial;  the  amendment  of  a  biU  of  ex-  and  Olark  in  1806.    Mr.  OatUn,  who  visited 

captions  according  to  the  truth  of  the  case;  or,  them  not  long  before  their  extinction,  describes 

at  suit  of  a  defendant,  to  reqnire  the  inferior  them  as  verydifferent  from  other  Indians  in  ap- 

oourt  to  enter  Judgment  upon  a  verdict,  in  the  pearance.    He  says :  ^^  There  are  a  great  many 

rcffular  course  of  process,  in  order  to  enable  the  of  these  people  whose  complexions  appear  as 

defeated  party  to  bring  his  writ  of  error.    But  light  as  half-breeds ;  and  among  the  women  psr- 

Uie  writ  does  not  lie  to  control  courts  in  respeet  tioularly  there  are  many  whoee  akina  are  almost 


to  matters  of  practice  under  their  rules,  or  to  white,  with  the  most  pleasing  symmetry  and 
control  an  exercise  of  their  discretion,  as,  for  proportion  of  features;  with  haael,  with  gray, 
instance,  in  permitting  amendments  or  in  re-  and  with  blue  eyes;  with  mildness  and  sweet> 
fiising  to  grant  motions.    Mandamus  often  is-  nesa  of  expression  and  excessive  modesty  of  do- 
sues  to  commissioners  of  hi^ways  and  supers  meaner,  which  render  them  exoeedini^y  pleasing 
visors  of  counties,  commanding  them  to  per-  and  beautiful.    Why  this  divernty  of  complex- 
form  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  office;  ordering  ion  I  cannot  tell,  nor  can  th^theoiselves  account 
them,  for  OEample,  to  open  a  road  regidarly  for  it;  their  traditions,  so  nr  as  I  have  learned 
laid  out;  to  estmiate  the  damages  caused  by  them,  afford  us  no  information  of  their  having 
the  construction  of  a  railway  through  the  coun-  had  any  knowledge  of  white  men  before  the 
ty ;  or  to  levy  a  tax  as  they  were  required  by  visit  of  Lewis  and  Olark  made  to  their  village  Sft 
law  to  do  for  the  pavment  of  damages  caused  years  ago.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  bat 
by  laying  out  a  highway.    Corporations,  too^  very  few  visits  from  white  men  to  this  place, 
are  <rflen  commanded  by  tills  process  to  do  what  and  surely  not  enough  to  have  changed  the 
their  constituent  acts  require,  or  to  admit  mem-  oomplexions  and  customs  of  a  nation.** 
bers  to  the  privileges  to  which  theyare  entitied       MANDARA,  an  independent  kiugdom  of 
upon  general  principles  of  right    Thus  railway  central  Africa,  S.  of  Borneo.    It  conasta  of  a 
corporations  nave  been  compelled  to  pursue,  in  well  watered  valley  surrounded  bj  the  Mendify 
crossing  rivers,  the  mode  prescribea  in  their  mountains,  some  of  whose  summits  rise  to  the 
charters,  and  have  been  forbidden  to  obstruct  height  of  8,000  feet    The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
navigation  by  the  location  of  their  track.  Man-  produces  the  goUberah^  a  species  of  fig  tree  re- 
damns  will  also  be  issued  to  a  fonner  town  markable  for  its  great  rixe,  the  ordinary  dromn- 
clerk,  or  to  a  clerk  of  a  county,  or  to  a  treasu-  ference  of  the  trunk  being  86  feet    There  is 
rer  of  a  religious  society,  requiring  him  to  de-  also  a  peculiar  tree  bearing  a  white  and  fragrant 
liver  to  his  successor  the  common  seal,  and  the  blossom  resembling  the  seringa.  Tamarind  and 
books,  papers,  and  records  oi  the  corporation,  manoo  trees  are  also  common.    Leopards  and 
Bo  it  has  been  directed  to  the  proper  officers  or  panthers  abound  in  the  woods,  and  the  country 
body  of  a  corporation,  commanding  them  to  re-  is  infested  by  scorpions,  and  by  the  lijh^  a  pe- 
store  a  member  who  has  been  diafranchiBcd  with-  ouliar  species  of  venomous  serpent    There  are  8 
out  notice  or  opportunity  to  make  his  defence ;  towns  m  the  valley,  the  chief  of  which  is  Mora, 
to  admit  as  a  member  one  who  is  entitied  to  be-  the  capital.   The  people  are  Mohammedans,  and 
come  such;  and  to  permit  a  director  to  inq)ect  are  ruled  by  a  sultan,  whose  bodyguard  oonsista 
the  corporation  books.    As  a  remedy  for  the  of  600  cavalry.    They  are  negroea  with  weU 
enforcement  of  mere  private  rights  of  property,  formed  features,  and  are  lively  and  intelligeot. 
mandamus  is  restrictea  to  cases  for  which  there  They  cultivate  cotton,  and  manu&otnre  iron 
la  no  adeauate  remedy  by  action  in  the  due  with  considerable  skill.    Themountainaaronnd 
course  of  tne  common  law.    A  private  Individ-  Mandara  are  inhabited  by  pagans,  who  hold  the 
nal  can  have  the  writ  only  when  he  has  some  Mandaran  sultan  in  great  oread,  and  fre<|nently 
particular  interest  to  be  subserved  or  right  to  send  him  tribute.    The  country  was  visited  in 
DC  pursued  or  protected  by  aid  of  this  process,  1828  by  Migor  Denham ;  and  in  1861  Dr.  Berth 
bidependent  of  that  which  be  holds  in  common  accompanied  a  Bomooese  warlike  expedition 
with  the  public  at  large.    He  therefore  cannot  against  Mandara,  at  whose  approach  the  sultan 
dalm  mandamus  to  compel  a  public  board  to  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  sultan  of 

Rrform  an  omitted  duty  unless  he  is  directly  BomoOi 
lured  by  the  non-performance.    Tet  such  an       MANDARIN  (Port  moiuier,  to  oommand).  m 

application  from  a  private  individual  might  per-  term  used  by  Europeana  to  designate  Chin 

hima  be  entertain^  if  the  public  prosecuting  and  Oocbin-Chinese  government  officers.    It 

officer  had  refused  to  act    It  has  been  lately  much  less  employed  than  formeriy,  and  the 

held  in  Kew  Jersey  that  a  supreme  court  has  recent  writers  on  China  do  not  use  it  at  all, 

no  power  to  award  mandamus  cither  to  com-  the  English  word  officer   fiolly  expresses  ius 

pel  the  execution  of  any  duty  enjoined  on  the  meaning. 
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MANDATE,  a  law  term  derived  flNnii  the  yet  the  case  itself  was  not  a  ease  of  mandate, 

Roman  civil  law.    It  may  be  defined  aa  a  biul-  unless  the  definition  above  given,  which  rests 

ment  (delivery)  of  a  chattel  or  chattela  to  a  per-  on  the  anthority  of  civilians  and  common  law 

BOO  who  ia  to  do  something  with  or  abont  the  writers,  be  changed  in  an  important  respect. 

flungs  bailed,  entirely  without  compensation.  It  was  the  case  of  a  defendant  who,  being  re- 

The  easential  element  of  the  contract  lies  in  the  qnested  by  the  plaintiff  to  cause  his  vessel  to  be 

£i6t  that  tha«  is  not  paid  or  promised,  in  law  insured,  promised  to  do  this,  and  repeated  the 

or  in  fiuA,  any  compensation  whatever  for  the  promise  emphatically,  and  the  plaintiff  relying 

lenioe  to  be  rendered.    The  peraon  delivering  upon  it  effected  no  insurance.    The  vessel  was 

tbe  chattels  la  called  a  mandator ;  and  the  per-  lost,  without  insurance ;  and  the  defendant  be* 

ton  receiving  them  and  undertaking  the  service  ing  called  upon  to  respond  for  his  negligence, 

isedled  a  mandatary.    As  it  mnst  be  a  service  the  court  treated  the  case  as  one  of  mandate. 

or  an  act,  the  whole  benefit  of  which  rests  with  But  here,  nothing  whatever  was  delivered  to 

the  mandator,  this,  by  the  ordinary  prlndplea  the  defendant.    He  was  not  a  bailee  in  any 

of  bailment,  determines  the  amount  of  care  to  sense  of  the  term.    But  the  court  applied  to 

whidi  the  mandatary  is  bound,  and  the  degree  him  the  law  of  mandate,  and  held  that  he  could 

of  nagUgenoe  for  wldch  he  ia  answerable.    For  not  be  made  to  answer  for  not  doing  the  thing 

se^^il^oe  in  a  bailee  haa  in  law  three  degrees:  requested  and  promised,  because,  as  he  was  to 

di^t  ne^igence,  which  makes  the  bailee  r»-  have  no  compensation,  the  promise  was  gratui- 

ipoDiiUe  where  the  bailment  was  wholly  for  tons,  or  without  consideration,  and  therefore 

hu  benefit ;  ordinary  negligence,  for  which  he  not  binding.    Many  cases  turn  upon  this  quea- 

is  responsible  if  the  bailment  be  for  the  benefit  tion ;  and  some  uncertainty  has  been  introduced 

of  boUi  purtiea ;  and  gross  negligence,  for  which  by  confounding  the  principles  which  should  be 

oaij  the  bailee  is  responsible  where  the  contract  applied  to  cases  arising  fbom  contract,  and  those 

ii  for  the  ezchu&ve  oenefit  of  the  bailor.    And  which  belong  rather  to  cases  of  wrong  or  tre»» 

■s  it  ia  not  a  mandate  if  the  bailee  derives  any  pass.    We  cannot  doubt  tiiat  the  principles  of 

!)eQefit  whatever  from  tbe  service,  it  follows  law,  applicable  in  either  case,  are  quite  dear. 

Uut  a  mandatary  is  responsible  for  loss  of  or  for  If  a  mandatary  in  the  proper  sense,  that  is,  a 

iajay  to  the  thing  delivered  to  him,  only  when  bailee  of  some  article  with  or  abont  which  he 

It  ii  caoaed  by  his  gross  negligence. — ^There  is  is  to  do  something,  receives  it,  and  takes  it 

ao  eqieoial  form  for  the  contract  of  mandate;  away  from  the  baOor  and  owner  and  into  his 

a  nay  be  in  writing  or  by  word  only,  and  made  own  possession,  here  is  a  contract,  and  it  is  one 

Toy  solemnly  or  in  the  simplest  way :  in  either  which  is  founded  upon  a  sufficient  consideration. 

cmt  the  law  is  the  same.    The  mandator  may  The  mandatary  promises  to  do  a  certain  thing; 

recaQ  the  thing  delivered  at  any  time,  and  so  and  thereupon  the  mandator  delivers  to  him 

ttmdnd  the  contract.    But  if  the  nature  of  the  certain  property,  and  deprives  himself  of  the 

C3&tnet  be  such,  that  a  mandatary  has  render-  power  of  getting  the  service  rendered  by  some 

f^  the  aervioe  in  part,  and  will  himself  snffor  other  person.    The   mandatary   is   therefore 

ictriment  if  it  be  not  completed,  the  mandator  bound  by  his  promise ;  and  whether  he  per- 

aaaofc  BOW resdnditwithontproviding adequate  forms  it  in  part  only,  or  neglects  it  altogetner, 

Jidaamitj  to  tbe  mandatary.    When  the  con-  he  is  liable;  only,  however,  when  his  ne^genoe 

:rict  la  lawfbUy  dissolved,  tiie  chattel  must  be  be  gross,  and  loss  or  injory  spring  firom  it,  be- 

r«9tefed  to  the  mandator ;  but  if  indemnity  be  canse  the  principle  which  runs  through  the 

iTie  to  the  mandatary,  he  would  have  a  lien  on  whole  law  of  bailment  applies  here  also,  and  the 

the  ehattel  to  aecure  it.    80  too  the  contract  condderation  consists  only  of  injury  to  the  man* 

vodd  be  diaaolved  by  the  death  of  the  man-  dator  and  not  of  benefit  to  the  mandatary;  for 

iMiae  or  of  the  mandatary,  or  by  any  change  a  contract  benefidd  to  one  party  only  throws  on 

a  theakateof  the  partiea  which  from  its  nature  the  other  no  respondbility  but  for  gross  negU- 

'  j^ioldrecdl  it;  as  byinsolvency  of  either  party,  gence.    But  if  one  who  is  in  no  sense  a  bailee, 

or  nuanity,  or  the  marriage  of  a  woman,  or  the  and  therefore  in  no  exact  sense  a  mandatarv, 

%ale  of  the  property,  or  the  termination  of  a  fails  in  performing  a  promise  he  haa  made  with* 

r^ardiaaship  on  which   the  mandate  rested,  out  consideration,  he  is  not  answerable,  on  his 

i>3t  ia  aD  these  cases  there  must  be  the  same  promise,  for  any  consequences.    It  is  sdd,  how- 

•exeepCioa  aa  to  a  service  partially  rendered,  ever,  by  some  authorities,  tiiat  if  he  begins  his 

Sj,  tiMt»  it  wonld  seem  that  uie  mandatary  may  service,  and  leaves  it  half  performed,  he  is  lia- 

■:.  his  own  pkaanre  terminate  the  contract;  and  ble  cm  the  promise.     This  we  cannot  admit. 

w  he  may  do  tbb  at  any  time,  he  may  do  it  be-  Hie  law  we  believe  is  this:  No  man  can  be  hdd 

y.»s^  ha  haa  began  to  perform  the  service  at  dl.  in  England  or  in  the  United  States  (except  in 

Btt  tins  very  qoeation  has  been  more  frequent-  Louidana,  where  the  common  law  does  not  pre- 

>  aed  uMxe  ebhoratdy  discussed  than  any  or  vail)  for  a  breach  of  any  promise,  whether  that 

w:  ethers  iHikh  have  arieen  out  of  the  contract  breach  be  partid  or  totd,  if  the  promise  rests 

'f  mandate.    Chancellor  Kent,  in  a  case  which  upon  no  condderation.    But  if  be  who  has  made 

befoe  the  anpreme  court  of  Kew  York  a  promise,  afterward  does  some  injury  to  the 

he  was  chief  jnatice  (4  Johna.  81),  dted  promisee  (and  this  would  be  the  case  if  he  does 

eooaidefed  an  immenae  number  of  authori-  something  which  is  podtively  injurious  becanse 

bearing  upon  tbe  biw  of  mandate.    And  it  is  not  completed),  he  is  liable  for  the  ii^nry 
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he  baft  oanfled,  as  he  woaM  be  if  there  were  no  1^  a  ooort,  or  a  macistnitey  or  aoj  tribnnal 
promise  between  the  parties. — ^Banks  and  bank-  having  aothoritj,  in  the  form  of  a  writ  or  pre- 
era  are  80  far  mandataries,  that  they  receive  cept.    It  is  generally,  if  not  always,  confined  to 
notea  for  coUeotion,  and  render,  or  engage  to  oommands  issaed  to  an  inferior  court,  to  con- 
render,  by  agreement  or  by  mercantile  nsagoi.  firm  or  set  adde  a  Judgment,  as  by  the  supreme 
these  and  similar  services  without  any  espeaal  conrt  of  the  United  States  to  a  circuit  court,  or 
or  specific  compensation.    But  it  is  understood  to  a  proper  officer,  to  enforce  or  execute  a  Judf* 
that  &ey  do  this  as  a  part  of  their  business,  and  ment|  decree,  or  order.    When  the  commandtt 
for  the  general  and  indirect  benefit  they  derive  issued  to  an  individual  who  is  a  party  before 
from  doing  it;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  consid-  the  tribunal,  it  is  more  commonly  known  as 
oration  enough  to  make  them  liable  for  any  in-  an  in|uncti(Mi.  prohibition,  or  the  like, 
jury  to  their  customer  caused  by  their  negli-  MAKDELAi,  anewcity,capitfdoftheking- 
gence;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  make  them  liable  dom  of  Burmah,  8  m.  from  the  Irrawaddy  river 
tiiat  their  negligence  was  ordinary,  or  consisted  and  600  m.  above  Rangoon ;  pop.  in  1858  said  to 
in  the  want  of  common  care.  And  a  bank  has,  be  about  800,000.    In  1866  its  site  was  occupied 
as  bailee,  a  lien  on  its  deposits  for  its  general  by  cultivated  fielda;  but  afker  tiie  royal  deter- 
balance  against  the  depositor. — ^We  have  seen  mination  to  select  a  new  capital,  its  erection  wa5 
that  a  mandatary  is,  by  law,  liable  only  for  gross  carried  forward  so  rapidly  tiiat  bv  July,  1857, 
negligence.    But  it  is  a  voluntary  contract,  and  it  was  readv  for  the  reception  of  the  court.    It 
the  parties  may  vary  it  in  any  way,  and  make  is  defended  by  a  wall  of  earth  16  feet  high, 
it  more  or  less  stringent,  at  their  pleasure,  which  is  to  be  strengthened  by  a  fShdng  of 
Where  the  parties  enter  into  no  specific  stip-  brick  and  a  deep  trench.    The  streets,  which 
Illations,  there  the  law  sometxmea  varies  their  cross  each  other  at  ri|^t  angles^  are  over  100 
liabiHtiea  in  accordance  with  the  particular  feet  wide,  and  the  principal  tiioronghfarea  are 
<^umstance8  of  the  case.    Thus,  it  is  an  ob-  macadamized.    Along  their  sides  mo  narrow 
▼ioua  principle,  that   the  mandator  has   no  channels  for  carrying  water  through  the  city, 
right  to  require  any  more  skill  or  care  than  he  In  the  centre  a  temporary  palace  was  erected, 
has  reason  to  expect    If  an  owner  of  a  val-  and  a  new  one,  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall 
liable  chronometer  carry  it  for  remur  to  an  6  feet  thick,  was  among  the  earliest  works 
ordinary  watchmaker  who  does  no  business  of  undertaken.    The  houses  are  built  with  great 
thb  kind,  and  the  instrument  be  injured  in  his  uniformity:  and  are  generally  ^Mdons.    The 
hand  because  no  more  care  and  no  better  skill  city  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  square,  the  S. 
were  applied  to  it  than  would  suffice  for  ordi-  quarter  being  occupied  by  domesticated  Chinese, 
nary  watches,  the  owner  has  no  one  to  blame  and  the  W.  bv  foreign  residents.   Outside  of  the 
but  himself;  unless  he  can  show  that  the  watch-  walls  several  fiourishing  suburbs  have  sprung 
maker  especially  undertook  to  be  able  to  do  the  up,  presenting  ranges  of  well  built  teak  nn^ 
work  required,  and  that  the  bailor  had  no  means  bamooo  houses,  and  traversed  by  excellent  pab- 
of  knowing  his  incompetencv.    On  the  other  lie  roads.    Water  is  obtidned  mm  the  river  by 
band,  if  the  owner  intrusted  his  instrument  to  a  canal,  which  to  obtain  a  proper  levcd  has  to 
a  person  who  was  known  to  deal  with  those  of  be  carried  a  distance  of  16  m. — ^Postal  cohudq* 
like  kind,  who  professed  this  as  his  business,  nication  with  Rangoon  is  kept  up  by  dak  boaCs^ 
and  expressly  or  by  implication  asserted  him-  which  leave  Mandelay  every  10  days,  and  mak^ 
aelf  te  possess  sufficient  skill,  this  person  would  the  voyage  in  8  daya.    The  king  also  owni)  9 
then  be  liablcL  as  for  gross  negligence,  if  be  did  steamera  which  navigate  the  river  when  %i^ 
not  possess  tne  requisite  skill,  or  did  possess  it  depth  of  water  is  sufficient    Steam  pompe  hav^ 
but  did  not  make  use  of  it,  although  he  was  been  set  in  operation  to  irrigate  the  adjaceni 
atrictly  a  mandatary,  and  had  undertaken  the  fields,  and  every  inducement  is  ofi*ered  bj  tbi 
work  gratuitously.    Here,  however,  a  distinc-  court  to  European  mechanics  and  engineera  t 
tion  must  be  taken.    If  a  workman  who  is  paid  establish  themselves  in  the  new  dty. 
for  his  service  asserts  himself  to  have  aufficlent  MANDEYUJLiE,  Bmssaxd  ni,  aDatcb  plix<:i 
akiH,  he  is  liable  for  injury  resulting  from  the  dan  and  author,  bom  in  Dort  about  1670,  di«( 
want  of  that  skill,  although  he  does  his  best  in  London,  Jan.  21,  1788.    He  practised  medj 
But  if  he  is  not  paid  for  his  service  and  makes  cine  without  much  success  in  London,  and  'vrro^ 
the  same  assertion,  he  is  now  not  liable  merely  **  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  Pul 
for  the  want  of  it  unless  he  made  the  assertion  lie  Benefits^*  (1728-*28),  a  phikMc^pliical  s*t.v 
fraudulently  and  knowing  its  falsehood ;  but,  on  human  nature,  and  other  worka. 
however  honest,  he  is  liable  if^  beside  a  want  MANDEYILLE,  Sm  Jomr,  the  earliest  £r^ 
of  skill,  he  has  been  guilty  of  negligence. — ^Man-  lish  prose  writer,  bom  in  8t  Albans  aboot  1 :?.%! 
dates  in  the  dvil  law  were  the  orden  of  the  died  in  Li^ge,  Nov.  17, 1872.    He  was  a  prvi 
hiah  ftmctiouaries,  as  the  consuls  and  procon-  dent  in  theology,  natural  philosophy,  and  m%* 
mm,  and  afterward  the  emperors,  to  subordinate  icine,  and  even  practised  as  a  phvndan  for  s^»% 
offlcera,  to  instruct  them  aa  to  the  conduct  they  time.  In  1827  he  proceeded  to  the  East,  an^  ^ 
ahould  pursue,  either  in  general  or  in  particular  ited  the  holy  places  in  Palestine,  bdng  fik^«i« 
cases^ — At  common  law,  the  word  mandate  can  by  the  aultan  of  £gn>t,  as  also  by  the  klimzi 
hardly  be  said  to  be  known.    But  it  is  some-  Oathay,  and  traveled  in  Armenia,  Peraia,  1  n«1 
timeanaed  to  aigniiy  an  official  oommand  issued  andTartaiy.    Heretnmed  to  England  in  X;^ 
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ud  wrote  a  namtiTe  of  bis  travels  and  adven-  which  have  oamed  it  to  he  likened  to  the  shape 

tcrea,  first  in  Latin,  and  afterward  in  I^-enoh  of  the  homan  body,  a  drcamstanoe  attaching  to 

nd  in  English,  which  he  dedicated  to  Edward  it  a  reputation  of  being  endowed  with  animal 

m  This  work  is  a  singnlar  mixtnre  of  fiiot  feeling ;  and  there  are  fabulons  stories  of  its 

aod  fible,  t  moninnent  at  once  of  the  author's  nttering  shrieks  when  torn  from  the  eartii. 

ondor  and  credolity.    The  earliest  edition  of  Sibthorp  (Flora  GraeOy  London,  1806-'40)  says 

It  is  that  of  Wynkin  de  Worde  (Westminster,  that  the  yoong  Greeks  wear  small  pieces  of  the 

1499),  and  the  best  edited  by  O.  HaUiwell  (Lon-  root  about  them  to  serve  as  love  charms ;  and 

d)a,  1889).  among  the  ancients  it  was  held  in  high  repute 

JtAyDINGO,  a  country  in  W.  Africa,  bounded  for  philters.    The  qualities  of  the  mandrake  are 

K.  by  FooladoOi  £.  by  Bambarra,  8.  by  Gallon-  acro-narootif,  purgative,  and  aphrodinao.    Ao- 

bdoo,  and  W.  by  Gadoo,  lying  between  lat.  cording  to  Lindley,  Dr.  T.H.  Silvester  has  shown 

lo'ind  14'  1^^  and  long.  6"*  and  lO""  W.    Much  that  the  root  was  formerly  used  in  the  same 

of  this  region  is  a  high  table-land,  and  ccmtains  way  as  chloroform  and  other  ansBsthedc  agents 

the  Kxiroea  of  the  S^egsl  and  the  Niser.   Lron  now  are.    The  mandrake  of  the  Old  Testament 

H  linmdant  in  the  mpunfcidnsy  and  gold  dust  is  (Gen.  zxz.  14, 15, 16,  and  Canticles  vii.  18)  was 

frand  in  the  rivers.    The  country  is  divided  thought,  according  to  some  commentators,  to 

iaio  a  nomber  of  small  republics^  each  of  which  have  the  power  of  removing  barrenness. — ^The 

■ocady  independent  of  the  others.    The  most  American  May  apple  (podophyllum  peUatumy 

oooaderaMe  of  these  states  are  ICandiug,  Bam-  Linn.)  is  sometimes  called  mandrake,  out  is  in 

Wot;  Boodoo^  Dentflia,  Saloom,  Barra,  Wooly,  no  way  related  to  the  mandrake  of  the  andents. 

i&d  Tarn.    The  capital  is  E^amalia. — ^The  in-  It  is,  however,  a  poisonous  plant  in  its  leaves 

kabittttB,  who  are  called  Mandingos,  are  re-  and  roots,  the  latter  being  a  violent  puivative, 

Birhble  for  their  industry  and  enersn^.    They  and  resembling  calomel  in  many  of  its  effects. 

v«  mostly  sealous  Mohammedans.    The  prin-       MANDRILL    See  Baboon. 

9>1  trade  of  that  part  of  W.  Africa  which  lies       MANES.    See  Masiohaahb. 

betveen  the  eooator  and  the  great  desert  is  in       MANES,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  seeds  of 

^  hands.    They  are  not  onl;f  active  and  the  departed,  who  were  general^r  recognized  as 

*Kvd  merohanta,  but  industrious   agricul-  gods  and  propitiated  by  sacrifices  at  certain 

teks,  snd  breeders  of  a  good  stock  of  cattle,  seasons  cmed/eria  deniedlet,  and  moreparticn- 

(^  and  goats.    They  are  black  in  color,  tall  larly  at  an  annual  festival  kept  on  Feb.  19  under 

■d  veil  shaped,  with  regular  futures  and  the  name  €f/&rialia  or  parentdlia,  when  each 

v^Hyhair.    In  cdiaracter  they  are  amiable  and  person  made  offerings  to  the  souk  of  his  de- 

t  citable,  imaginative,  credulous,  truthfiil,  and  ceased  parents  and  benefaetora.    The  manes 

^  of  mnsie,  dancing,  and  poetry.    They  are  were  believed  to  have  power  on  earth  only  by 

k^eBtorooa  trmvcdlers,  extending  their  com-  night.    

CcfdiljouneyB  over  Uie  greater  part  of  Africa.        MANETHO,  an  £!gyptian   historian,   who 

^  tnde  i&eAj  in  gold,  ivor^,  and  slaves,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  at  the 

^.^^unjiajpractiaed,  and  each  wife  hasasepa-  beginning  of  the  8a  century  B.  0.    He  was  a 

Be  hoL   Thar  language  is  the  richest  of  the  priest  of  Sebennytns  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 

^^Bo  tongues,  is  widely  spread,  and  is  written  wrote  in  Greek  a  work  on  the  religion  and  an- 

>  Anbio  characters.    The  Mwidingos  are  the  other  on  the  history  of  his  country,  the  title  of 

M  ounerous  race  of  W.  Africa,  and  have  the  former  being  T«v  ^<ruo»p  Enirofuf,  and  of 

ffcsd  themselves  to  a  great  distance  frx>m  their  the  latter  Atyimruuca.    Both  books  are  lost,  but 

[i^flil  seat)  being  found  aU  over  the  valleys  of  numerous  fragments  have  been  preserved  by 

V  Gsabia,  Senegal,  and  Niger.  Josephus,  JuUus  Africanus,  Euaebius,  and  by 

lUXDOLINE,  an  Italian  musical  instrument  Syncellus,  who  compiled  from  the  two  latter. 

^  little  used,  resembling  the  old  mandola^  The  list  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties,  as  preserved 

t  mail  ha^  ti  which  name  the  word  is  the  in  the  Armenian  Tendon  of  Ensebius.  is  the 

'"■'utiTeL    It  waa  ftinushed  sometimes  with  most  viduable  remnant  of  Manetho's  nistory, 

■^it  itriagi  and  sometimes  with  metallic  one^  the  dates  of  which  appear  to  have  been  derived 

it  via  played  by  means  of  a  quill  or  piece  of  from  genuine  documents,  including  the  sacred 

^  books  of  the  "EfjpiiAn  priests.    Attacked  as  a 

ItiyDRAGORA.    See  Mabdbaxi.  fabulist  by  various  critics,  Manetho  has  fcwmd 

)UNDRAKE  (mandragora  offieinarum,  Mil-  zealous  defenders  among  the  most  distingmah- 

*>  t  ftemtoss  plant,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  ed  Egvptolog^ts,  and  the  recent  disooveries  in 

^tsii^  beneath  them  several  pale  violet-  hieroglyphic  arohsBology  have  served  more  to 

'"^d  flowers,  and  having  a  large,  forked,  strengthen  than  to  weaken  his  authority ;  but 

■"^J.  pereoniai  root.    It  grows  spontaneously  parts  of  the  fra^ents  are  now  genereuly  ac- 

i;U  loath  of  Eorope.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  knowledged  to  be  spurious,  as  is  the  astrological 

1^  order  ooianacemy  which  comprises  many  poem  AvrnktofutriKo,  which  bears  hia  name, 

a^roos  aad  deadly  species.  It  was  once  called  out  is  a  work  of  late  date. 
^  fliaadfflMvra,  and  it  ia  considered  more        MANFRED,  prince  of  Tarentum,  king  of  the 

Mmw  and  dangerous  than  the  deadly  night-  Two  Sicilies,  natural  son  of  the  emperor  Fred- 

V»  or  dwale  (airopa  Mladonna),    us  root,  eric  n.  and  of  Blanca,  a  dau^ter  of  Count 

te  is  large,  la  often  divided  into  2  or  8  forkS|  Lanzia  of  Lombardy,  bom  in  Sicily  about  1281, 
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fell  in  the  battle  of  Benevento,  Feb.  26, 1266,  with  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  called 

At  his  father's  death  in  1260  he  waa  w^inted  magnesia  nigra,  nntii  Pott  in  1740  showed  that 

regent  in  Italj  daring  the  absence  of  his  half  it  often  contains  onlj  mere  traces  of  iron.    Ii 

brother,  Oonrad  lY,^  the  legitimate  heir.    Pope  17H  Scheele  and  Bergman  described  it  as  a  pe- 

Innocent  IV.  immediatel j  exconmmnicated  hioL  cnUar  earth,  and  Gahn  afterward  obtained  fron 

declaring  that  the  house  of  Swabia  had  ceased  it  a  new  metal  which  he  called  magnesiam 

to  rule  over  Sicily,  becanse  Frederic  IL  had  died  For  this  name,  which  was  subseqaentl  j  i^pli«t: 

under  the  papal  ban.    Insurrections  were  ex*  to  the  metallic  base  of  magnesia,  the  terms  man 

cited  in  GaDCia,  Naples,  and  other  cities,  bnt  ffanesium,  manganiom,  and  manganese  have  al 

ICanfired  reanced  most  of  the  rebelsi  advanced  been  sabstitnteo,  the  last  being  now  In  commoi 

tomeetOonradatPescara,  delivered  the  govern*  use.    Manganese  is  not  found  native,  but  is  re 

ment  into  his  hands,  and  aided  him  in  completely  duoed  from  its  oxides  by  subjecting  these  in  i 

suppressing  the  revolt    He  was,  however,  re-  finely  pulverized  state  and  mixed  Into  a  pa5t< 

moved  from  any  part  in  the  admiiustration,  his  with  oil  at  an  intense  heat  in  a  dose  crucible ;  iL' 

mnoipality  of  Tarentnm  was  taxe<L  and  the  button  ofmetal  obtained  by  this  method  soon  tar 

Lanzias  were  exiled  from  it    Oonrad  died  sad-  nishes  on  exposure,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  falls  t 

denly  in  1254,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  infrmt  a  brown  powder.    It  decomposes  water,  and  t 

ion  Oonndin,  and  Manfred  was  again  called  to  be  kept  must  be  in  a  hermetic^y  sealed  tviU 

the  regency.    Innocent  lY.  renewed  his  oppo-  or  in  naphtha.    The  metal  is  hard  and  brittle 

sition  to  him,  supported  by  the  Guelph  party  in  resembling  cast  iron  in  its  color  and  granule 

the  Two  SicQiee,  forced  him  to  agree  to  hold  texture ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  fusioi 

his  possessbns  as  an  immediate  flef  of  the  holy  and  when  pure  is  not  magnetio.    Its  speci£ 

see,  and  had  demanded  from  him  an  oath  of  gravity  is  variously  given  from  6.86  to  8.01! 

entire  snbmission,  when  he  made  hia  escape  It  accompanies  iron;  and  the  ores  of  one  o 

to  the  Saracens  at  I.ucera.    Aided  by  them,  ne  these  metids  almost  invariably  present  tracer  < 

defeated  the  papal  trooos  at  Fogsia,  recovered  larger  quantities  of  the  other.    There  are  Tar 

Apulia,  and  after  the  aeath  of  Innocent  was  ous  points  of  resemblance  between  the  4  in« 

recognized  kingof  the  Two  Sicifiee,  and  crowned  als,  manganese,  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  and  the 

at  Palermo  (Aug.  11, 1268),  a  report  of  Con-  modes  of  occurrence.    Their  equivalents  al^ 

ndin>  death  in  Germany  being  at  that  time  succeed  each  other  in  the  following  order  :  27. 

3)i«ad  through  Italy.    This  report  was  imme-  28,  29,  80.  those  of  the  last  two  ^Ing  thus  d 

lately  contradicted  by  envoys,  but  Manfred  termined  oy  late  researches  of  Schneider.     <S 

refhsed  to  resign  the  crown,  and  his  bravery,  Nickel.V-A  communication  was  made  in  1 1^ 

handsome  person,  accomplishments,  and  success  by  M.  ^runner  to  the  French  academy  < 

made  the  people  willingly  submit  to  his  rule,  sciences,  setting  forth  some  new  features  in  tl 

Be^^arded  as  the  hereditary  protector  pf  the  qualitiesof  manganese  as  prepared  by  hia  met 

GhtbeUines,  he  sent  troops  to  Tuscany,  by  od,  which  was  to  treat  tne  ores  as  Uie  oxid 

whom  the  Guelphs  were  defeated  at  Montea-  of  aluminum  are  treated  in  obtaining  thmt  met 

perta    His  court  abounded  with  poets  and  art-  A  crucible  is  charged  with  alternate  thin  laT< 

ista,  and  he  himself  was  noted  for  poetic  skilL  of  finor  spar,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  tn^»*gn^ 

He  eigoyed  a  short  release  from  the  papal  en-  ore ;  twice  as  much  fluor  spar  as  aodA  b^ 

mity  under  Alexander  IV.,  but  was  excommu-  used.    The  mixture  is  covered  with  a  quant 

nicated  by  Pope  Urban  lY.,  who  offered  his  of  dry  common  salt,  and  this  with  coarse  tit 

kingdom  for  sale  to  any  European  prince  who  soar,  which  serves  to  keep  the  rest  in  tbe  crx 

had  the  strength  to  take  it.    Charles  of  A^Jon,  Die  during  the  violent  action  which  enanea.  1 

brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  accepted  the  crucible,  beioff  covered,  is  exposed  to  a  low  h< 

offer  in  1204,  was  solemnly  crowned  by  Pope  which  Ib  gradually  increased  to  a  bright  t 

Clement  IV.  at  Rome  in  1205,  and  nuurched  A  hissing  noise  is  heard,  and  a  yelloir  flami 

thence  for  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  the  seen  issumg  from  the  crucible.    In  a  qnartai 

Two  Sicilies.    He  was  met  by  Manfred  beneaUi  an  hour  the  ibmace  may  be  dosed  for  tba 

the  walls  of  Benevento.  The  latter  was  bravely  to  go  down,  and  when  the  crucible  is  taken 

supported  by  the  Saracens,  but  the  Apulians  and  broken,  a  button  of  manganese  la  obtai 

renised  to  advance  against  the  enemy,  the  Si-  frt>m  the  bottom.    If  thorough  frision  ba^ 

cilian  army  was  thrown  into  disorder,  and  Man*  taken  place,  the  contents  of  the  emoiblo  nh< 

fred  fell  covered  with  wounds  in  the  thickest  be  broken  up  in  a  steel  mortar  and  a^ain  ft 

of  the  battle.    Dante  alludes  to  his  death  and  with  dry  common  salt,  or  dry  potaah   -wl; 

to  his  interment  without  religious  rites  {Furgo'  tenth  psirt  of  nitrate  of  potash.    Borax  is  m 

torio,  canto  iiL).    He  was  twice  married,  first  to  good  flux,  as  It  li\jurloualy  affects  the  qusdi  1 1 

Beatrice  of  Savoy,  and  next  to  Helena,  a  Greek  the  metal    The  manganese  thoa  obtained' 

princess,  and  left  8  sons  and  one  daughter,  who  a  color  like  that  of  cast  iron ;  it  is  Tery  bri 

became  the  prisoners  of  the  victor.  being  easily  crashed  Intofragmenta,  and  ao  1 

MANGANESE,  a  metal,  the  peroxide  of  that  it  resists  the  hardest  steel  instmm«tit. 

which  was  known  long  since  in  the  mineral  takes  a  most  beautiful  polish,  which  is  oot  aj 

used  for  decoloring  glass,  and  now  called  pyro-  ed  by  exposure  for  months  to  the  Tapora 

lusite ;  symbol  Mn ;  chemical  equivalent  27.5  laboratory.    When  heated  on  a  sheet  of  v 

(Yon  Haoer).     The  mineral  was  confounded  num  it  undergoes  ohanges  of  color  lik%  tbo! 
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ieA  riinflflrly  treated,  and  finally  beoomes  an  independent  amethystine  tint,  which  nen- 

lirown  from  the  coating  of  oxide  which  forms  tralizes  the  optical  effect  of  the  green  stain  of 

tpoQ  it   The  speoifio  gravity  of  the  metal  is  the  iron.    Peroxide  of  manganese  is  also  em* 

Ihm  7.1^  to  7.206.    It  is  not  attracted  by  the  ployed  to  give  a  dark-colored  glaze  to  pottery; 

Dignet   It  is  dissolved  in  nitric,  snlphnrio,  by-  and  by  Berzelins  it  was  recommended  for  pre- 

drochlorio,  or  acetic  acid.    The  haroness  of  the  serving  water  sweet  on  long  voyages,  a  few 

n^rendBrsit  smtable  for  various  mechanical  ponnds  being  introdnced  into  each  cask,    llie 

porpows.  An  angular  piece  of  it  may  advantage-  black  oxide  of  manganese,  when  slowly  intro- 

my  be  iised  instead  of  a  diamond  to  cut  glass,  dnced  into  the  system,  as  happens  to  those 

aad  even  to  work  steel  and  other  metals.    The  grinding  the  ore,  is  said  to  act  as  a  cumulative 

polish  which  it  is  capable  of  taking  renders  it  poison,  its  effects  first  appearing  in  a  staggering 

ippiieable  for  the  mirrors  of  optical  instm-  gfdt  and  symptoms  of  palsy.    As  a  medicine 

oeou.   Although  it  cannot  be  wrought,  It  may  the  oxide  is  sometimes  administered  in  cases  of 

be  cist  iato  moulds  as  easily  as  iron.    It  may  diseased  of  the  skin,  of  scurvy,  dec.    By  means 

U  md  by  engravers  and  steel  manufactur-  of  it  salts  of  the  protoxide  are  prepared,  which 

ey  aod  will  probably  be  made  available  for  are  employed  like  those  of  iron  for  their  tonic 

ffiiDj  Other  purposes  m  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  anti-anssmio  properties,  and  unlike  these 

dduT  ilone  or  alloyed  with  other  metals. — ^The  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  tannic  acid 

Qompoands  of  manganese  and  oxygen  are  7  in  and  other  astringent  medicines. — ^Though  man- 

Bomber,  2  of  whicn  are  intermediate  or  com-  ganese  is  present  at  least  as  a  trace  in  almost 

pooad  oxides.    They  are:  protoxide  or  man-  all  minerals  and  rocks,  its  oxide  is  not  often 

pDUMB  oxide,  Mn  O ;  sesqmoxide  or  manganic  found  so  free  from  impurities^  and  especiidly 

oxide,  ICntOi;  bioxide  or  peroxide,  MnOt ;  from  oxide  of  iron,  as  the  ore  is  required  to  be 

ffiingtuKMo-mangBnio  oxide  or  red  oxide,  Mut  0«,  for  commercial  purposes.  Mines  of  it  have  been 

or  )u  0  <f-  Mut  Os ;  varvioite,  Mn4  Or,  or  Mut  Oi  wrought  to  considerable  extent  along  the  range 

f  SMo  Ot;  manganic  acid,  Mn  Oi ;  and  perman-  of  the  hematite  ores  in  Vermont  and  Maasachn- 

luie  add,  Mut  Ot.    The  first  is  the  base  of  the  setts,  as  at  Chittenden,  Bennington,  West  Stock- 

irdinary  ults  of  manganese,  and  is  interesting  bridge,  and  Sheffield ;  and  in  the  southern  states 

('  its  frecnent  occurrence  in  mineral  com-  it  is  known  to  occur  at  many  localities  idong 

fnnds,  ana  the  isomorphism  of  its  salts  with  the  range  of  the  metamorphic  rocks.    It  is  fbund 

tm  of  magnesia  and  others  of  its  class,  which  like  the  hematites  in  loosd  masses  of  clays  and 

:  frequently  replaces.    The  red  oxide,  so  called  sands  which  are  associated  with  the  limestones 

^Q  its  brownish  red  appearance  when  in  fine  of  this  ^oup.    The  pyrolusite,  more  or  less 

}  vder  and  cold,  is  proctuced  by  calcination  of  mixed  with  iron  ores,  runs  up  into  the  crevices 

ti  higher  oxides.     When  warm  its  powder  is  of  the  limestone,  and  is  distributed  in  very  un- 

^^j  Uack.    It  is  this  oxide  in  very  small  certain  quantities.    The  finest  ores  are  foreign, 

iJatitj  that  gives  the  characteristic  tinge  to  and  are  imported  to  considerable  extent  into 

-!  finethyst,  and  colors  various  minerals  and  the  United  States  from  France,  Germany,  Eng- 

Riidil  ^asi^  compounds  an  amethyst  or  vio-  land,  and  Nova  Scotia.    Some  of  the  most  ex- 

«?  color.    Manganic  acid  is  produced  when  tensive  mines  in  Europe  are  in  Thuringia  and 

'^^spoands  of  manganese  are  fbsed  with  potash  Moravia.  In  England  we  consumption  of  oxide 

«r  arsenate  of  soda,  and  combining  with  the  of  manganese  is  about  85,000  tons  antanally,  and 

*^  a  green-colored  compound  is  obtained,  of  this  17.000  to  18,000  tons  are  employed  in 

uis  is  s  oommon  blowpipe  test  of  the  presence  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder. 

'Cttigiiiese.    The  compound  of  chief  interest  MANGEL  WURZEL.    See  Bxkt. 

^^  those  named  is  the  bioxide,  or  as  it  is  MANGLES,  Jamxs,  a  British  naval  officer 

^^aonlj  blown  the  peroxide  or  black  oxide  and  traveller,  bom  aixrat  1786.    He  entered 

^cisgiiiese.    It  occurs  in  nature  in  the  form  the  navy  as  a  volunteer  in  March,  1800,  and  in 

1 1^  earthy  mineral  wad,  which  consists  of  1801  he  was  appointed  midshipman  on  board 

^talents  of  peroxide  combined  with  one  the  Narcissus,  and  soon  after  took  part  in  the 

^^ittt;  and  also  in  the  one  called  pyrolusite  expedition  to  the  Oape  of  €k>od  Hope.    After 

'  np^  fire,  and  Xum,  to  solve,  in  reference  to  the  capture  of  the  French  frigate  Yolontaire 

i^^ioo  in  destroying  the  green  and  brown  in  1806  he  was  made  acting  lieutenant.    In  1814 

^  in  gjtts).    Hie  latter  is  largely  employed  he  was  appointed  to  the  Duncan  as  first  lieuten- 

^e  irks  in  the  preraration  of  oxysen,  the  ant,  and  in  the  following  year  promoted  to  the 

^  of  the  purest  qnality  giving  up  of  the  ^  rank  of  commander.    In  1816,  in  company  with 

'^  i  of  its  weight  when  brought  to  a  white  Capt.  0.  L.  Irby,  he  visited  the  continent  and 

"     By  means  of  this  chlonne  is  evolved  various  parts  of  the  Levant,  went  up  the  Nile 

its  naturai  compounds,  and  oxide  of  man-  with  Beechey  and  Belzoni,  and  Joined  Bekoni 

b  thus  an  important  element  in  the  man-  in  clearing  away  the  sand  from  the  entrance  to 

%of  artifioal  compounds  of  this  element,  the  great  temple  of  AbousambuL    They  then 

Blkachxso  Powi>ib,  and  Obiobihb.)    Its  crosMd  the  desert  to  Syria  and  the  Dead  sea, 

^«  of  decolorm^  glass  tinged  by  green  prot-  whence  in  1 820  they  returned  to  England.  Soon 

^  of  iron,  liehig  suggests,  is  not  due  to  its  afterward  they  printed  for  private  circulation  a 

^^•n'mg  this  into  the  fiiint  yellow  sesquiox-  selection  from  the  letters  written  by  them  while 

'  tt  has  beoi  soppoeed,  but  to  its  producing  absent  to  their  friends  at  home,  and  in  1844 
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Mr.  Murray,  haying  received  from  the  anthors  weU  drained.  Fresh  seeds  from  the  West  Id- 
a  gift  of  the  oopyright,  republished  the  work  in  dies  Tegetate  freely,  hat  onttings  from  welj 
the  **Home  and  Ck>loniaI  Library,*'  under  the  known  kinds  are  preferable;  such  can  be  root- 
title  of  '*  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  Syria,  ed  in  sand  under  nand  glasses.  The  mso^  u 
and  the  Holy  Land.''  It  is  written  in  a  mmplCL  cultivated  in  bark  beds  of  hothouses  in  variou: 
unostentatious  style,  but  is  very  interesting  and  parts  of  the  United  States, 
trustworthy.  Capt  Mangles  retired  from  the  MANGOSTEEN  (Malay,  mtmgmtana;  Garti 
navy  on  half  pay  in  1882.  nia  mangatana,  Linn.),  a  tree  growing  with  u 
M  ANGK),  tne  name  of  a  deHcioaa  East  India  upright  stem  to  the  height  of  SO  feet,  and  besrin^ 
friiit,  produced  by  a  tall  tree  with  a  spreading  a  very  beautiftd  and  eatable  berry,  esteemed  tb< 
top,  which,  when  not  in  flower,  lesembles  the  most  delicious  of  East  Indian  fruits.  The  mango 
sweet  chestnut ;  it  is  the  manffifera  Indiea^  steen  belong|s  to  the  natural  order  of  guttifera 
and  belongs  to  Uie  natural  order  Urebinthaeea,  which  OQntains  trees  that  are  natives  of  the  hot 
The  foliage  of  the  mango  conusts  of  oblong  testpartsof  the  world,  and  well  known  by  thci: 
hmceolate,  petiolate  leaves;  the  flowers  are  thick,  entire,  opposite  leaves  and  resuDK>usiiuc«4 
polygamous  and  borne  on  erect  terminal  pani-  In  countries  wnere  they  grow,  they  are  of  gm 
des;  they  have  white  petals  streaked  with  yd-  importance ;  and  of  this  character  nay  be  oon 
low  and  spreading  at  the  apex;  only  a  single  ndered  the  mangoeteen.  Its  leaves  are  eatiit 
stamen  of  the  many  in  each  blossom  is  fertQe.  about  7  or  8  inches  long,  and  about  hslf  i 
The  fruit  is  a  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  smooth  much  in  breadth  at  the  middle,  gradually  tspei 
drupe  or  plum,  which  when  fully  ripe  is  yellow  ing  at  both  ends,  of  a  shininggreen  above,  bt 
and  reddish,  or  speckled  with  black,  replete  of  an  olive  color  beneath.  The  flower  resen 
witii  a  fine  agreeable  juice ;  some  are  fiill  of  bles  a  single  rose,  composed  of  4  roundish  petal 
fibres,  and  the  Juice  runs  out  of  these  on  cutting  which  are  thick  at  the  base,  but  thinner  towai 
or  with  a  little  handling ;  but  those  which  have  the  margins ;  they  are  of  a  dark  red  color.  Tt 
few  or  no  fibres  are  much  the  finest ;  they  cut  fruit  is  round,  about  the  size  of  a  middlis 
like  an  apple,  but  are  more  Juicy,  and  are  said  orange,  and  is  crowned  by  abroad  peltate-k>b< 
to  be  sometimes  as  large  as  a  man^s  fist,  but  the  stigma ;  the  rind  is  like  that  of  the  pomegrsnsi 
most  common  are  about  the  size  and  iqipear-  but  softer,  thicker,  and  fuller  of  Juice ;  it  is  gre< 
ance  of  a  small  golden*pippin  apple.  The  mango  at  first,  but  changes  to  a  dark  brown  ^th  son 
is  esteemed  to  be  very  wholesome,  and,  with  vellowish  spots;  the  inside  is  of  a  rose  color,  si 
tiie  exception  of  the  mangosteen  and  some  of  is  divided  into  several  cells  by  thin  parUlk>i 
the  best  pineapples,  it  is  considered  the  finest  in  which  the  seeds  are  lodged,  surrounded  bi 
tropical  fruit.  In  India,  preserves,  tarts,  and  soft,  Juicy  pulp  of  a  delicious  flavor  partaking 
similar  confections  are  made  from  the  unripe  the  strawberry  and  the  grape.  It  can  be  eti 
fruits;  pickles  are  also  made  from  the  green  in  great  onantities  without  any  inconvenieni 
fruit  ana  sent  to  Europe.  There  are  numerous  and  it  is  tne  only  fruit  which  sick  people  in  1 
varieties  of  the  mango,  chiefly  differing  in  the  diaare  allowed  to  eat  without  scruple.  It  is  ■ 
size,  color,  flavor,  and  figure  of  the  frait,  like  that  Solander,  when  in  the  last  stage  of  a  put 
apples  and  pears.  The  best  mangoes  have  an  fever  at  Batavia,  found  himself  insensibly  ree< 
agreeable  acidity,  and  a  rich,  sweet,  perfumed  ering  by  sucking  this  delicious  and  refreahl 
flavor.  Belonging  to  a  natural  £unily  which  fruit  The  pulp  has  a  most  happy  mixtnre 
secretes  a  gummy  resin,  it  is  not  singular  that  the  tart  and  the  sweet,  and  is  no  lees  eaiut] 
the  wild  fruits  of  the  mango  contain  often  a  than  pleasant.  The  dried  bark  ad  the  Gareii 
strong  terebinthine  flavor,  which  renders  them  is  used  with  success  in  dysentery  and  tenesoa 
not  very  palatable ;  hence  much  discrepancy  and  an  infhsion  of  it  is  considered  a  good  gai 
exists  as  to  the  value  of  the  fruit.  But  when  for  a  sore  mouth  or  for  ulcers  ia  the  thn 
due  care  is  taken  to  procure  the  best  sorts,  by  The  several  species  of  the  genus  are  ree< 
raising  them  from  layers  of  well  known  and  mended  for  their  beauty  as  fitted  for  atove  pk 
esteemed  varieties,  there  is  no  dispute  about  and  are  readily  raised  from  cuttings  nnder  h 
their  merits.  In  Cuba,  where  it  has  been  intro-  glasses.  They  all  require  a  high  temperatoi 
duced  within  perhaps  a  century  or  little  more,  order  to  thrive, 
there  are  already  numerous  varieties,  well  MANOOUSTE.  See  loHinnmoH. 
known  by  distinct  names.  One  of  these  is  call-  MANGROVE,  the  popular  name  of  a  Tai 
ed  the  heart  mango,  and  is  amonff  the  largest  of  tropical  plants  coni^tutiog  the  natural  o 
and  best,  being  more  delicate  and  having  less  rhuophoraua.  They  grow  on  the  sbor« 
of  the  turpentine  fiavor.  The  mango  tree  is  rivers,  and  extend  down  to  the  worgo  of 
described  as  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  ocean,  rooting  in  the  mud  and  form  In  ?  i 
the  fruit  trees  upon  the  island,  its  leaves  long,  thickets  and  even  forests,  reaching  someti 
lancedate,  polished,  hanging  in  dense  masses  of  below  high  water  mark,  so  that  iSie  bran 
dark  green  foliage.  The  mango  is  well  adapted  are  loaded  with  oysters  and  other  ahell 
to  hothouse  culture,  on  account  of  its  bearing  Such  a  dense  mass  of  vegetation  eflectoalli 
fruit  when  small.  Sweet  informs  us  that  in  eludes  the  sun's  rays,  and  preveuts  tlie  exj 
England  the  fhiit  ripens  under  such  culture,  ^ion  of  the  putrefying  and  miasmatic  iraae^ 
Its  favorite  soil  seems  to  be  a  sandy  loam  or  a  rendering  the  vicinity  unhealthy  and  daziM 
mixture  of  loam  and  peat  made  up  into  beds  The  mangroves  are  exogenous  shmba  or  i 
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2tfniy«iiiIi^op|iorifce^ooQMioiMi]|y  dotted,  en-  MAKGUIC,  Wilus  FkBMxa,  an  Amerieaa 

tire  or  elie  BflRite  leaY«fl^  with  eoiiTolate  de-  «tiit4wmiin,  bom  in  Orange  oo.,  N.  0.,  in  1792. 

ddooQi  flipoleB  between  tlie  petiokai     Their  He  was  graduated  at  the  nmTerntjr  of  North 

Affweaan  polypetaloofl^  each  petSl  arising  ftom  Garolina  in  1815,  snbeeqnently  studied  law,  and 

tte  ctlyx  and  alternating  with  its  lobes,  and  of  in  1818  was  elected  a  membw  of  tibe  house  of 

tbe  nine  number  ;  the  stamens  are  of  an  in*  commons  from  Orange  co.    In  the  snooeeding 

dednite  number,  8  or  8  times  as  many  as  the  year  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  superior  oourt^ 

yetibyhariag  distinct  lllamentai  andwcMst,  in-  and  between  1828  and  1826  represented  hbd]»- 

metBthsn,    TheoTaryisplurilocularfitsoell  trict  in  oongieaBb    In  the  latter  year  he  was 

witiining  2  or  moie  oruleSb    The  fruit  is  inde*  again  elevated  to  the  bench,  and  in  1831  he  was 

Uneot,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  one-celled  and  meted  a  senator  in  congress,  where  he  senreda 

MMeeded.    In  natural  chancteis,  it  will  be  full  term.    In  1887  he  reoeiyed  the  11  electoral 

•MO,  the  mangroTSB  are  stmotmally  allied  to  votea  of  South  Ouolina  for  prendent  of  tiie 

sU  myrtles;   there  is  a  marked  peculiarity.  United  States.    For  12  yean  subseouent  to 

^erer,  in  the  germination  of  the  seed.    There  1841  he  was  a  senator  in  congress,  and  during 

Be  wmai  distinct  genera  embraced  in  the  nat-  the  administration  of  Preddent  Tyler  waspresi- 

vii  order  of  the  fidt^pkaraeem,  but  the  num-  dent  of  the  senate.    Since  1868  he  has  liTed  in 

ier  of  nangroTes  proper  seems  to  be  few.    Of  retiremait    During  the  greater  part  of  hiaoon- 

tbett  nay  be  instsnoed  the  common  or  Uack  gressional  career  he  was  a  leading  member  of 

Mffoie  (rkimpkora  wtmmgU,  Iinn.X  found  in  the  whig  party. 

.i«  Caribbean  idands,  and  stated  likewise  to  be  MAIQCHiEAKS,  or  Maui,  a  religious  sect, 

uaretollalahar.    These  trees  vary  in  h«ght^  fbnnded  in  Persia  in  the  2d  half  of  the  8d  cen- 

>::9  IB  sooMplaoea  20,  in  others  above  80  feet  tury  A.  D.  by  Manes  or  ManL    Thelifec^the 

i^  ia  proportion  to  the  richness  or  depth  of  founder  and  the  origin  of  the  sect  are  still  in- 

'^  landdy  sofl  in  which  tiiey  grow.    The  bark  ToWed  in  great  ob««rity,  as  there .  are  two 

■  ^notfa,  of  a  light  brown,  in  the  smaller  Tarying  accounts  of  them,  the  one  found  in 

tnaefaesinciiniQgtored;  the  leases  are  som»-  Grreek,  the  other  in  oriental  writers.  The  Greek 

v^  like  those  of  the  bay,  with  their  middle  account  refers  back  to  the  record  ci  a  di^^uta- 

^e^  yelbw,  having  footstalks  an  indi  long;  tion  between  Manes  and  Archelana,  bishop  of 

^  fluller  brandies  are  jointed  at  the  ^stance  Gascar  in  Mesopotamia,  which  is  said  to  have 

i  crerf  inch.    The  flowers  usually  grow  2  or  been  first  written  in  Syriac,  and  soon  translated 

*  'iOfeiher,  and  aometnnes  on  sinf^e  footstalks  into  Greek,  but  the  greater  part  of  which  now 

*  ^  I  incbea  knig,  having  each  4  yeDow  petab^  ensts  only  in  a  very  corrupt  Intin  translation. 
^:^  before  they  open  are  covered  with  a  According  to  this  author^,  Manes  was  not 
e-^oiah  calyx  divided  into  4  parts ;  the  flower  the  real  author  of  the  syst^ki  which  is  caDed 
B  Afieeeded  by  green  sueonlent  substances  in  after  him,  but  he  fraudulently  ^ropriated 
i^  not  unfike  a  pear,  at  the  small  end  of  the  writings  of  two  predecessors,  Sc^thianua 
v.^  hangs  a  aln|pe  seed  about  8  inches  in  and  Terebinthus,  and  procUdmed  their  doc- 
's^ Ttee  aeeds  when  they  fell  are  carried  trines  as  his  own.  The  first  came  forward  aa 
^^2^  on  the  water  and  lodged  on  muddy  the  teadier  of  a  new  religion  in  the  capital  of 
^■^  when  their  larger  ends  settle  in  the  mod  Persia,  whence  he  sent  one  of  his  disciplee^ 
*^  uke  root,  the  smaDer  ends  sprouting  into  Thomas,  to  ^lypt,  another,  Addas,  to  Si^thia, 
^^^acaes  and  leaveei  The  trunk  of  the  man-  while  mily  Hermas  remained  with  him.  He 
^^t  seldooi  grows  to  anv  considerahle  thick-  promised  to  the  king  to  cure  his  sick  son;  but 
a^  hot  the  wood  ia  tou^  and  hard,  bears  the  the  latter  died,  and  Manes  was  imprisoned. 
*ificr  wbO,  and  ia  much  used  for  knees  and  There  he  was  found  by  his  disafdes  on  thdr 
">  in  long  boats  and  other  small  craft,  for  return,  who  told  bun  of  the  <^pontion  their 
V.  '^  the  arefaiDga  and  an^es  of  its  limbs  most  doctrines  had  met  with  among  the  ChristianaL 
^^nitf  adapt  it.  Its  lower  branches  become  Mauea  then  procured  a  copy  of  the  Christian 
^^^^^mdj  the  snpporters  of  the  oyster,  which  Scriptures,  adopted  some  portions,  changed 
tk  BTca  lin  to  a  fobolooa  aoconnt  of  the  others,  and  referred  to  himself  the  promise  of 
r  V^  of  Uii,  flhdi  fUi.  xhe  frmt  of  this  the  Paradete.  When  his  disciples  were  sent 
''*^^^^  m  and  to  be  sweet  and  edible,  and  its  out  by  him  a  second  time,  the  king  intended  to 
r-peknacBHted  makes  a  light  wine.  Branches,  have  him  put  to  death,  but  he  escaped.  He 
*=^i^  sad  tnoiksof  these  trees  are  brought  from  was  invited  by  the  bishop  of  Gascar  to  a  publio 

rr«aae  aa  hall  ant  or  for  dunnage  and  sold  as  diqiutation,  and,  according  to  the  bishop^s  re- 

*-«i,iarwhieh  use  they  are  ezoeDentb  There  are  p(»t,  was  completely  refoted.    Fleeing  from 

^>  Tvietin  kncywn  there,  that  called  the  red  the  rage  of  the  people,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 

■^ar  the  beat  mnd  hardest  wood;  of  the  other,  the  kmg  of  Persia,  who  now  had  him  put  to 

^^  the  wMte,  the  wood  ia  li^t)  poor,  and  death,  bis  skin  stuffed,  and  his  flesh  given  to  the 

*  ft^jos  aa  fiid.  The  mangrove  of  the  East  birds.  This  Greek  account  is  notregarded  by 
A-««a  also  oeearring  in  the  West  Indies,  is  the  histcMians  as  very  authentic,  but  the  opinion  of 
^«taic2af  linnaeaa  Its  branches  bend  down-  Beansobre  and  Neander  that  the  whole  of  it 
vvl  bat  do  Bot  take  root  in  the  ground.  Its  should  be  rejected  is  not  genendly  adopted. — ^The 
y^  »  heaiy^  ai  a  deqi  red,  and  takea  a  very  oriental  accounts  of  lUnes  are  not  so  old,  but 

dearer  and  more  trustworthy.    In  aome  pointa 
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tliej  diflhr  amoiig  theniMlvea»  eepedaDy  with  UKm^tnoesofitanlbimd,  fttUteroeiitariefl, 
re^ird  to  the  relation  of  Manes  to  Ohrisnani^.  in  Gaol  and  Spain,  and  its  inflnenoe  extended 
Abal&ragias  etates  that  Manes  was  a  Chris-  thronghovt  the  middle  ageS|  req)pearin||^  nnder 
tian  presbyter,  who  apostatixed,  called  himself  different  modifioations,  in   the  Frisdlhanists, 
the  Messiah,  and  sent  oat  his  disciples  to  preach  Plaolicians,  Bogomiles,  Oatharists,  and   other 
his  doalistic  system  thronghont  the  oonntries  of  seots^  who  were  therefore  called  New  Mani- 
Uie  East  as  fsr  as  Hindostan  and  Ohina.    The  eheans. — Of  the  writings  of  Manes  onlj  a  few 
Mohammedan  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  saj  fragments  are  left  (Fabricins-Harless,Jl^Ztafftrea 
nothing  of  his  having  been  a  Christian.    Bat,  Oraea^  toI.  yUL  p.  816  et  9eq.\  especially  from 
in  general,  Manes  appears  in  the  oriental  works  his  ^joUtola  I^tndamenti  and  the  TlUiaurus, 
as  a  celebrated  Persian  magian,  astronomer,  and  Bat  tiiese  fragments,  as  well  as  what  is  left  of 
painter,  who  aimed  to  introdnce  a  perfect  nni*  the  writings  of  other  Manichaans,  have  been 
▼ersal  religion.    At  first  he  was  a  fiivorite  of  preserred  in  the  writings  of  thdrofqwoents.  The 
King  Siqpor,  bat  sabseqaentlr  had  to  flee  to  In*  latter  are  nnmerons,  and  Angosdne  in  particalar 
dia,  where  he  became  aoqaamted  with  Bnddh-  pablished  a  nnmber  of  Tolames  against  them, 
ism,  some  of  whose  doctrines  he  received  into  The  detached  portions  of  the  Maniohnan  sjs- 
his  system.    He  was  protected  by  King  Hor*  tem,  contained  in  the  ancient  writers^  were  col- 
mas,  and  retomed  to  Per^  in  S72;  bnt  the  next  lated  with  great  skill  by  Dr.  C.F.  Baorof  Til- 
king,  Bahram,  ordered  him  to  be  pnt  to  death  bingen,  i>af  Maniehdmhe  BeHgionmytUm  naeh 
aboat  2Y7,  when  he  was  aocnsed  by  the  magi  of  den  QuellenfintenuM  (Tftbingen,  1881),  which 
conrnptinff  the  old  reli^on.    The  report  that  he  is  generalhr  acknowledged  as  the  standard  work 
waafiayed  alive  is  not  mentioned  in  the  best  an-  on  the  saqject"— Manichaism,  like  the  kindred 
thors,  and  seems  to  be  a  later  invention. — ^After  Qnostio  systems,  is  an  attempt  to  blend  portions 
the  death  of  Manes  his  adherents  in  Persia  of  Christianity  with  the  daalism  of  Persia  and 
were  sabjeoted  to  a  long  perseontion,  and  many  the  pantheism  of  Indian  Baddhism  into  a  hi^ier 
of  them  are  said  to  have  fled  to  Hindostan.  form  of  aniversal  religion.    Daalism^  however. 
Sapor  n.  condemned  all  the  members  of  the  sect  is  the  basis.    Manes  assnmes  two  original  sob- 
to  death  on  acooant  of  their  doctrine  of  celi-  stances,  in  which  all  opposites  concentre,  and 
bacy,  bat  th^  continned  to  be  nomeroas,  and  from  which  they  proceed.    *^  There  wera,^^  a5 
foond  converts  even  at  the  coort  and  in  the  he  says  in  his  book  of  mysteries.  ^*  God  an<l 
royal  fiunily,  thereby  occasioning  a  new  nerse-  Hyle,  light  and  darkness,  sood  ana  evil,  ab»o- 
oation  in  636.    Some  congregations  of  Mani*  lately  opposed  to  each  other  so  as  to  exclude 
ehaans  are  mentioned  in  the  8th  century.  They  any  oommnnioation."    Thus  matter,  which  in 
split  into  several  parties^  of  which  little  more  is  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  is  by  no  means  regard* 
known  than  the  names.    In  Syria,  Egypt,  Pales-  ed  as  bad  in  itself  and  as  anti-divine,  is  identified 
tine,  and  other  conntries,  the  Manichieans  ear^  with  the  bad  and  with  darkness,  and  <ypposed  to 
made  their  appearance,  and  the  norUiem  coast  good,  which  is  the  essence  of  light    The  latter 
of  Africa  became  one  of  their  principal  seats,  is  represented  as  the  pare,  intelUgible  light,  an<} 
An  edict  of  Diodetian,  aboat  290,  the  gennine-  the  visible  light  is  said  to  be  its  work  ax.<l 
ness  of  which  is  still  doabtfnl,  ordered  the  pro-  image.    God  Is  the  Cither  of  light,  and  is  de- 
oonsnl  of  Africa  to  bam  the  leaders  of  the  sect,  scribed  as  being  all  splendor,  trnth,  holineaM. 
together  with  their  writin^is.    Under  Constan-  goodness,  and  happiness,  dwelling  amid  inxio- 
tine  the  Manichsans  were  mdnded  in  the  gen*  merable  beinss  of  li^ht,  and  sarroonded  by  VI 
ersl  toleration,  bat  the  sacoeeding  Christian  asons  or  worlds  of  light,  which  as  a  heaven! r 
emperors  issoed  severe  decrees  a^nst  them,  lodiac  preside  over  the  great  year  of  the  ^worlJ. 
especially  after  879.    Neverthelefls  they  con-  They  are  not,  however,  emanations  fixxn  Cr«x\, 
tinned  to  prosper  for  a  long  time.    Their  con-  bat  God  is  one  with  the  kingdom  of  lieht,  tb«i 
gregations  were  nomeroas,  and  had  many  able  whole  forming  one  substance.    Opposed  to  tin 
leaders,  as  iEIimantns,  Faastasof  Miletus,  Felix,  kingdom  of  light  is  the  kin^om  of  darki»o«.^ 
and  others.    Augustine  wss  for  9  vean  a  mem-  which  is  divided  into  6  regions,  and  in  irhici 
her  of  this  sect,  but  left  them  when  he  found  the  demon  or  prince  of  darknM  sostaiiuk  tVi 
among  them  neitlier  the  thoroughness  of  learn-  same  relation  to  his  superiors  as  the  God  of  H^>  i 
ing  nor  the  purity  of  character  which  he  had  occupies  in  his  kingdom.    By  an  inroad  ^wIikI 
expected.    He  became  their  most  zealous  oppo-  the  kingdom  of  darkness  msde  into  the  Vir.: 
nent,  yet  did  not  succeed  in  converting  many,  dom  of  hght,  the  primitive  man,  who  m-as  th 
The  Arian  Vandals  persecuted  the  Manichnans  first  bom  son  of  God,  was  overUirown  stfid  ii^ 
most  cruelly.    In  Itsly,  and  especially  in  Rome,  prisoned.    He  was  subsequently  deliverer),  \.^ 
they  were  very  numerous,  and  maintained  in-  a  portion  of  light  remained  imprisoned  in  tv 
timate  relations  with  the  congregations  in  other  darkness.    God  then  brought  into  exist  one 
conntries.    Pope  Leo  I.,  in  union  with  the  seo-  through  the  agency  of  the  mother  of  lite,  t] 
Qlar  government,  took  severe  measures  against  present  universe,  that  it  might  be  a  newr  rvo«  i 
them,  by  which  the  various  ramifications  of  the  tacle  of  this  lost  light.    Two  new  he^wri 
sect  were  discovered.    Yalentinian  IIL  punish-  powers,  Christ  and  w  Holy  Ghost,  proo«s«sii 
ed  them  with  exile,  and  Justinian  ordered  all  from  Ck>d,  to  redeem  the  reUuned  light  frt^m' 
Manichaans  to  be  put  to  death.    By  these  per-  imprisonment  While  they  attract  the  forcv^ 
aeoottons  the  sect  gradually  became  extinct,  al-  lignt  trwn  the  material  world,  the  prides 
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dtf kneas  and  the  Bpirito  impiteiied  in  tlie  Stan  bjproereatumnewprisoiiBfoTthesoiiL   Legale 

iKk  to  keep  them  back.^   He  therefore  formed  extenuil  marriBge  was  not  absolatel j  forbidden, 

tbe  man  Adam  after  the  image  of  the  primitive  bnt  oelibacj  waa  strongly  recommended,  while 

sin.  oombining  in  him  as  in  a  microooam  the  the  prevention  of  proereation  was  a  moral  duty. 

dearest  light  with  his  own  darkness.  From  him  This  rigoroos  asceticism  was,  however,  not  pre- 

dEsceoded  the  homan  race,  each  individual  of  scribed  for  all,  bnt  only  for  Uie  higher  daas  of 

viiich  presents  a  mixture  of  the  two  elements^  members,  who  were  o^ed  eleeti  or  petfeeti^  and 

li^t  and  darkneas.  As  generation  is  a  principle  whose  relation  to  the  lower  class  or  atifiiUrm 

UloDging  to  the  kingdom  of  darknen,  every  corresponded  to  that  of  the  faithful  and  the 

aev  gneration  weakens  the  power  of  the  li^^t  catechumens  in  the  Catholic  church,  or  that  of 

nd  fortifies  the  ascendency  of  matter.     In  the  pneumatics  and  psychics  among  the  Onoa* 

i:daism  and  paganism  mankind  feU  entirely  un-  '  tic&    The  auditors  were  pennitted  to  eat  meatL 

^  the  dominion  of  matter.    To  break  this  do-  to  marry,  to  occupy  themselves  with  wiAtjwnj 

xinloB  Christ  appeared,  in  order  to  reveal  again  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  fill  public  officea^ 

*.Ltjost  truth.  He  showed  himself  on  sevefaloc-  bnt  were  also  bound  to  supply  the  dect  with 

oc.  j::a  inhis  tnie  fonn  of  Uf^t,  eqi^edally  on  the  all  the  necessaries  of  life.    For  the  destmctioii 

=r'j;tain  of  transfiguration ;  but  the  pure  li^ht  of  plants  and  several  other  sins  which  the  andi** 

of  is  esKntial  being  could  not  unite  itself  with  tors  could  not  avoid,  tiiey  received,  throng  the 

tn-ter.    Therefore  his  fife  upon  earth,  hia  suf-  intercession  of  the  elect,  absolution  and  mdnl* 

5^r.:^  and  death,  were  merely  a  semblance,  gence.  (SeeyfefpierD^Maniehaorumlndulffentim 

He  vsf  neither  bom  of  a  woman,  nor  baptized,  eum  bren  totitu  Mamekarigmi  AdumbTiUum$^ 

au*  did  he  die  nor  rise  again.    The  statements  Leipsio,  1817.)    With  the  death  of  the  electa  % 

'i  *J^  yew  Testament  are  only  partially  true ;  new  process  of  purification  begins.    A  laige 

^'.  (i2  truth  abont  Jesus  was  first  reveded  by  wheel  with  12  buckets,  which  is  fastened  on 

^Paradece  (Manes).    The  genuineness  of  the  the  heavens,  receives  thdr  soula  and  conveys 

>  <ir]s  and  of  the  Acts  waa  denied  by, the  them  to  the  moon.    The  fhU  moon  representa 

ICiiJa  Lieans;  the  Epistles  were,  regarded  aa  a  ship  laden  with  light;  after  16  days  it  is  emp- 

^:^.-jUted,  and  many  apocryphal  Ghristian  tied  of  its  cargo,  which  is  conveyed  over  to  the 

^•'jLzi,  eapedaDy  the  Acts  ii  Thomaa,  were  larger  light  ship,  the  sun.    The  latter  conveys 

^:«  ^  A  hj  than.    Christ  by  his  doctrine  the  purified  souls  into  the  kingdom  of  li^t^ 

^  itis  attractive  power  commenced  the  pro-  The  auditors  reach  their  aim  mSj  by  long  and 

'89  a(  liberating  the  light  finom  its  bondage,  circuitous  paths.    The  fate  of  unbelievers  ia 

.u  the  carnal  minds  of  his  contemporaries  everlasting  damnation. — Only  the  elect  consti- 

azctCt  nusonderstood  him,  and  it  required  tuted  the  church.    Among  Uiem  there  were  a 

. '  - -Cling  of  Manes  to  reveal  the  aecret  rela-  number  of  ofiicea,  probably  formed  after  the 

•  'ji  *A  the  nniverse,  and  to  secure  the  means  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  church.    Manea  hhn- 
.-.'z.an  freedom.    Manes,  aa  the  Paraclete  self  had  sent  out  18  apostles,  and  this  coDege 

*  -.  i«d  by  Christ,  led  men  to  a  knowledge  of  was  afterward  represented  by  12  magutri^  with 
-^  '.cplete  trath.  The  redemption  of  man  a  18th  invisible  one,  without  doubt  Manes  himt- 
* :-  <*  :3  a  knowledge  of  the  revelations  made  sel^  at  their  head.  After  them  followed  70  or 
'  '.~nA  and  Manes  respecting  the  character  78  bishona,  who  in  torn  had  unda*  them  prea* 

Ik  tvo  empirea,  the  soul  and  its  relation  to  byters,  deacons,  and  the  other  eUcU.    Their 

.'  •  dj,  and  A  oorreaponding  mode  of  lifeu  worship  consisted  mostiy  in  hymns  and  prayers^ 

'- .« Ujctr  ffTstem  <xf  ethics  was  severely  ascetic,  and  while  offering  these  they  used  to  turn  to-> 

««-.  'TQ  the  coaTiction  ^  the  intrinsic  evil  of  ward  the  easL    They  had  no  temples.    Sundi^ 

-'-  Mr.    Their  great  um  was  to  set  the  soul  waa  celebrated  as  the  day  of  the  sun,  but,  ooo- 

'-•r  aiprisoned  li^^t  free  from  the  fetters  of  trary  to  the  custom  of  the  Cath<^c  church, 

^Ctf.    The  abstinence  whidi  they  therefore  with  fasting.     B^tiam  with  water  was  not 

-^-rr^d  was  of  a  threefcM  character :  1.  The  used.    The  ceremonies  at  the  reception  of  new 

^7^^  \m  mriB  forbade  all  impure  tiiou^ts^  members  and  their  mode  of  celebrating  the 

—  ii:  '>Iaspiicoioos  words^  but  above  aU  the  encharist  are  not  well  known.    They  commenH 

*-::x>/aay  kind  of  food  which  mi^t  increase  orated  the  death  of  Christy  but  with  still  greater 

•^ ''  ▼cr  flf  the  body  over  the  ipirit,  and  ea-  solemnity  that  of  Manea.    The  latter  festiv^ 

^'-^r  id  flesh,  which,  as  the  product  ai Hyle  was  caUed  the  festival  of  the  pulpit  (bemdy.   A 

*^  z.  coc'^cqncooe  of  the  death  of  the  aniina],  pulpit  was  erected  in  the  ludl  and  hung  with 

"'->'>  destitute  of  li^bt,  can  only  depress  the  costiy  draperies ;  6  steps  led  to  it,  perhaps  sym- 

•*.   'Wl2tt  ami  strong  drink  in  general  were  boliang  the  5  orders  of  the  hienffchy ;  and  the 

"*      :«j.    8l  Tbe  j^^aoea/ttfli  aiaatftcst  pro-  believers  prostrated  themselves  before  it. — See, 

->  >d  ererj  kind  of  work  thioo^  which  man  beaide  the  worksalready  mentioned,  Beaosobre, 

'•^-^.^  this  world,  which  is  the  kii^dom  of  HiMUnre  ds  Jianiekee  et  du  ManieJUume  (8 

^K^  .^  laakea  it  «  ideaaant  home.    The  kill-  vols.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1739-'44). 

V  <  •rtimmmU  gstbering  of  finit,  ftc,  were  MAKIGAULT,  Gxbbixl,  an  American  mo*- 

^:r^i  m  an  ofience  against  the  li^t  of  life  chant  and  revolutionary  pa^ot,  bom  in  South 

^•<  *.ia%m^  all  natnre.  3.  The  tt^raoaiZiMi  Carolina  in  1704^  died  in  1781.    He  was  the 

*^  *';icted  all  aeznal  delist  as  coming  fran  son  of  Huguenot  parenta  who  emigrated  fitMn 

"UZj^  eoBtinniDg  thefirst  nn,  and  preparing  France  to  avoid  religious  persecution ;   and 
TOK^  n. — ^10 
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abont  the  Age  of  25  he  embarked  in  bnsineeB  in  ralne  of  land  in  the  yidnity  of  the  city  is  very 
Charleston,  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  high.    According  to  statements  in^  the  E$tado 
wealthiest  and  most  esteemed  citizens.    87m-  da  Uu  FHiptnas^  the  price  of  a  auiHon  of  land 
pathizing  with  the  patriotic  canse  in  the  revo-  (a  measure  of  1,000  sqnare  fatnoms)  is  from 
Intionary  war,  he  advanced  to  his  native  state  $800  to  $1,000,  or  about  $600  per  acre.    The 
out  of  his  private  fortune  the  sum  of  $220,000:  climate  is  healthy,  but  the  ci^  is  subject  to 
and  when  the  city  of  Charleston  was  menaced  severe  rain  storms  and  hurricanes ;  the  latter 
by  the  British  under  Gren.  Prevost,  he  armed  are  most  violent  at  the  change  of  tbe  monsoons, 
himself  in  its  defence,  although  he  was  then  76  and  have  often  torn  vessels  from  their  anchor- 
years  of  age,  and  caused  his  grandson,  a  boy  of  age,  and  carried  them  Cur  inland.     The  wet 
16,  to  be  likewise  armed  and  equipped.    He  monsoon  continues  about  6  months ;  and  during 
was  distingui^ed  for  his  integrity  ana  benevo-  this  period  as  much  as  116  inches  of  rain  has 
lence,  and  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Frendi  fiillen  at  Manila,  and  the  lowest  quantitv  was  84 
Oalvinist  church  in  Charleston.  inches.    The  temperature  is  very  eouable ;  the 
MANILA,  the  ci^ital  of  all  the  Asiatic  pos-  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  97  F.  or  falls 
sessions  of  Spain,  comprising  the  Philippine,  below  76°. — ^In  1669  the  site  of  Manila  was 
Ladrone,  and  Caroline  arohinelagoes,  situated  occupied  by  a  small  Malay  town,  defended  by 
in  the  island  of  Luzon,  at  tne  mouth  of  the  stockades,  which  was  captured  and  destroyed 
river  Pasig,  which  discharges  into  the  bav  of  by  80  Spaniards  under  the  command  of  Juan 
Manila,  in  kt.  14**  86'  N.  and  long.  120**  62^  K ;  de  Salcedo,  nephew  of  Miguel  Lopez  de  Le- 
ppp.  about  160,000,  of  whom  about  8,000  aro  gasp^  the  conqueror  of  the  Philippines  and 
Europeans  and  7,000  Chinese.    The  great  bulk  founder  of  the  city  of  Manila.    I.ega8p^  was 
of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  P^alas  and  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  growth  of  this 
other  races  of  the  Philippine  arohipelago.    A  city.    Within  two  years  after  its  conquest  he 
portion  of  th#  city,  situated  on  the  S.  or  left  had  built  the  great  cathedral,  the  metropol< 
iMmk  of  the  Pasig,  is  enclosed  by  waUs  and  itan  church   of  all  Catholic  Oceanica.     He 
moats ;  and  this  fortified  part  contains  the  ca-  established  a  municipal  organization,   which 
thedral,  palace  of  the  governor-general,  court  was  confirmed  by  Philip  U.  of  Spain,   and 
of  iustice,  military  barracks,  arsenal,  town  hsll,  continues  to  be  its  form  of  city  government, 
ana  other  public  buildings.    It  has  about  18,000  Chinese  laborers  and  traders  settled  in  large 
inhabitants,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  £u-  numbers  in  the  city,  and  in  time  became  very 
ropeans.    On  the  N.  bank  of  the  Pasig  ara  the  turbulent    In  1608  an  insurrection  took  place, 
suburbs,  which  contain  all  the  warehouses,  shops,  and  28,000  Chinese  were  massacred.    Not wi  th - 
manufactories,  and  abodes  of  the  native  popula-  standing  this,  in  86  years  after  this  event  the 
tion.    The  walled  city  and  suburbs  are  con-  Chinese  numbered  in  Manila  about  80,000.  The 
nected  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  10  arches,  severity  of  imposts  and  religious  persecution 
The  environs  of  the  fortified  portion  are  beau-  again  led  to  insurrection,  which  terminated  with 
tified  by  a  tasteftilly  laid  out  pateo,  or  prome-  tbe  slaughter  of  about  26,000  Chinese,  and  the 
nade,  shaded  by  avenues  of  luxuriant  tropical  banishment  of  the  remidnder;  but  thej  sood 
trees.    There  is  also  a  spacious  cemetery,  nlled  agidn  resorted  to  the  city  in  large  numbers,  anil 
with  rich  monuments,  and  with  evergreen  shrub-  assisted  Sir  William  Draper  in  the  capture  of  it 
bery.   The  churches,  convents,  and  monasteries  in  1762.    The  English  expedition,  composed  of 
are  very  numerous.   The  chief  industry  of  the  2,800  Europeans  and  sepoys,  which  sailed  from 
native  population  is  connected  with  the  prepara-  Madras,  took  the  city  by  rtorm,  after  a  siege  of 
tion  of  tobaooo,  hemp,  and  pina  fibre,  a  beautiftil  10  days.    The  governor  and  archbishop  agre^^il 
fkbrio  made  fW>m  the  pineapple  leaf,  for  home  to  pay  $4,000,0^  on  condition  that  the  sm^k 
markets  and  exportation.    The  cigar  manufac-  should  last  only  8  hours;   one  fourth  of  the 
turo  employs 7,000  women  and  over  1,000  men;  amount  was  paid  on  the  spot  and  the  balancv 
and  the  fine  species  of  grass  matting  prepared  of  the  demand  was  met  by  a  draft  on  the  rov;il 
here  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  01  hats  treasury  of  Madrid,  which  however  was  dl^ 
and  baskets.    A  larger  remuneration  is  given  honored.    The  English  commander  has  W<  n 
fbr  native  labor  than   in  any  other  city  of  rendered  conspicuous  by  his  controversy  viixb 
the  eastern  hemisphere.    An  ordinary  labor-  Junius  concerning  this  ransom.    The  Japacjv?>o 
er  receives  $8  to  $10  per  month,  which  is  had  much  trade  with  this  city,  and  were  6ottK>d 
double  what  he  receives  in  Calcutta  and  Bata-  in  it  in  large  numbers  during  a  portion  of  t!  e 
via;  and  yet  subsistence  can  be  procured  as  17th  century,  before  their  laws  excluded  tlit^tn 
cheap  in  Manila  as  in  any  part  of  India  or  fh>m  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  tb.o 
the  Malay  arohipelago.    This  city  is  bv  law  the  world.    They  imported  the  raw  material  exton> 
sole  emporium  of  foreign  trade  with  the  Span-  sively  used  in  their  manufactures  directly  fnnn 
ish  East  Indies.     Its  site  is  happUy  chosen,  the  Philippine,  as  also  firom  the  Malay  archi- 
within  a  spacious  bay,  with  go<Ml  anchorage,  pelago.    The  recent  opening  of  Japan  to    t!  t. 
and  situate  upon  a  short  navigable  river,  with  trade  with  foreign  nations  will  probably  r«\  i%  o 
rapid  current,  communicating  with  the  Ladode  the  former  commercial  relations  between  t!.  -t 
Bay,  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  country  and  Manila.    Manila  maintains  ftct  i\  v 
Asiatic  archipelago,  which  ftirnishes  the  city  commeroial  relations  with  France,  Genu  at  \ 
witb  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  fish.  The  Switzerland,  China,  California,  the  Sand^i^ 
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islands,  and  ChQi,  bat  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  al's  prooee^ngs  resulting  mdr  in  the  imprison- 

tud  the  United  StatesL    Tro  imports  oonaist  of  ment  of  the  two  patriotsi    "Die  French  revola- 

eotton,  woollen,  and  silk  mannfiustxnea,  watches^  tion  of  Feb.  24^  1848,  found  him  stall  in  prison ; 

docks,  jewelry,  and  dnigSb    The  principal  ex-  and  as  he  was  detained  iH^ally  he  refnsed  to  be 

;<>rts  are  tobacco,  indigo,  hides,  sapan  wood,  set  free  by  the  popnlaoe  (March  17),  and  would 

s»r,  and  hemp,  and  cigm  and  cheroots.    The  only  leare  his  place  of  detention  on  a  decision 

ciTort  of  dgars  to  the  United  States  from  Manila  of  the  ooorts.    The  rcTolntion  advanced  in  the 

h  IS57  was  neariy  5,000,000,  and  of  the  whole  mean  time  with  ra|>id  strides ;  the  Anstrian  com- 

PlilippiDe^binds  in  1859, 11,000,000.  roander,  Connt  2chy,  was  obliged  to  snrren- 

MA3IIIU8,  Mascus^  the  author  of  an  astro-  der,  March  22;  the  republic  of  Venice  or  St 

Vci'-al  Latin  poem  eatitiedAttronomieay  whose  Mark  was  proclaimed,  March  23,  and  Manin 

LaCofT  is  altogether  conjecturaL    Bentley  sup-  and  Tommaseo  were  placed  at  the  head  of  af- 

X'jed'that  he  was  an  Asiatic,  and  Hnet  that  he  frura.    The  Venetians  prmred  to  form  an  inde- 

's^s5  a  Oartbaginian,  and  there  are  indications  pendent  republic  in  confederation  with  the  other 

ii  L^  poem  tlut  it  was  written  under  Augustus,  Italian  states:   but  aa  the  poliqr  of  Charles 

*jt  St  farthest  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Tl-  Albert  seemed  for  a  while  anspicious  for  the 

'>r:!ts.    It  is  in  6  books,  in  a  rough  and  unfin-  fiberation  of  the  whole  country,  the  Venetian 

Uirrd  stale,  dbowing  perh^M  that  it  was  never  assembly,  which  was  convened  June  8,  a^eed 

pblL^hed  in  the  ttothor's  lifetime.     It  treats  to  the  fruion  with  Piedmont  and  LomlMudy  so 

fcoMsiTely  of  the  ori^  of  the  universe,  the  as  to  form  a  united  kingdom  c^  northern  Ita]y. 

n.^  and  progress  of  astronomy,  the  portion  and  Manin  tendered  his  resignation  on  the  ocea- 

r-ajnitode  ^  the  earth,  the  signs  of  the  zo^ac,  sion,  but  resumed  power  after  the  defeat  of  the 

tic  'XQstrilations^  planets,  comets,  and  meteorsL  Sardinians  at  Custozza  (July  25),  when  Loin- 

I:  '^^n  disooorses  of  the  universal  and  almi|^ty  hardy  was  restored  to  Ausma,  and  when  the 

<  ^  perradin^  every  part  of  the  universe,  vin-  Venetians  feU  back  upon  their  own  resouroea 

i:  -A'es  the  dignity  of  astronomy,  and  finaUy  and  prepared  for  a  separate  defence.    The  re- 

c Iters  into  the  details  and  technicalities  of  the  publican  banner  of  St.  Mark  was  again  hoisted, 

it^.-zzce,     Whewell  says  that  it  has  no  value  in  Aug.  11,  and  a  triumvirate  was  i^pointed  to 

*tr  history  of  science.    The  first  manuscript  of  carry  on  a  dictatorial  government,  Aug.  13, 

'-^  Agtromamioa  was  discovered  by  Poggio  in  Manin  being  its  head,  while  the  military  oom- 

lill  and  was  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1472  or  mand  was  intrusted  to  the  Neapolitan  general 

I473w    Other  and  bett»  MSS.  were  afterward  Pepe.     After  some  time  the  dictatorahip  was 

f  iz.d.  from  which  were  prepared  the  editions  succeeded  by  a  reqK>nsible  administration,  but 

*  ^  Ali^er  (Leyden,  1600)  and  Bentley  (London,  Manin  continued  to  hold  supreme  power  as  its 

There  is  an  English  metrical  translation  president,  maintaining  order  in  Venice,  and  or- 

•.:  Lie  poem  by  Creech  (Loudon,  1697).  ganized  the  resistance  against  the  Austrians^ 

¥AVrv,  Dajoklb,  an  Italian  stateonan,  bom  who  blockaded  the  city.    After  the  destruction 

i^  Venice  in  1801,  ^ed  in  Paris,  Sept  22, 1857.  of  the  hopes  of  Italy  by  the  defeat  of  Charies 

Ti^  SOB  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  he  prepared  Albert's  army  at  Novara.  March  23, 1849,  the 

1  .=:?elf  fat  the  anne  prafeaniHi  at  the  univernty  Anstrians  concentrated  their  efforts  upon  the 

f  PjidGa,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1821.  subjugation  of  Bome  and  Venice,  the  national 

T:  T  sarned  in  182SL  and  led  a  quiet  domestic  movement  being  soon  after  that  battle  crushed 

Ji .  k:  Meatre,  near  Venice,  engaged  in  historical  in  almost  every  other  part  of  Italy.   Gen.  Hay- 

itwifipit  and  writings;  and  common-  nan,  who  operated  against  Venice  at  Mestre, 

at  the  bar  about  1830,  he  guned  in  vain  summoned  Manin  to  surrender;  he  also 

&  ^  3  repotation  as  a  jurist  and  orator.    He  aoomed  to  entertain  the  overtures  for  negotia- 

«v-.T  \ii^mmm  known  as  a  diampion  of  the  ha-  tion  made  by  Radetzky  in  the  beginning  of 

r  ill  p«rtT,  though  not  involved  in  any  of  May,  1849,  notwithstanding  the  critical  condi- 

'.-r-  9fecre€  aocietiea.  and  aiming  to  combat  Ana-  tion  of  the  city.    After  a  severe  bombardment, 

t-*^  nslker  with  legal  weapons  than  by  con-  Fort  Malagbera,  one  of  the  forts  outside  of 

On  several  important  political  triafa^  Vemce,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austriana, 

r.  be  acted  as  eonnsd  for  the  defence^  May  26 ;  but  Manin,  encouraged  by  the  victcniea 

T 1. 1^  broaichi  him  into  collision  with  the  gov-  of  the  Hungarians  over  their  common  enemies^ 

'^^rzjscX,    After  the  accession  of  Pius  DL  to  the  still  held  out,  although  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 

- .  r  see.  Mania  and  Tommaseo  became  the  lead-  posed  to  the  incessant  fire  of  the  Anstrians  and 

-*-  :  f  tbe  relbrm  movement  in  Venice  (1847).  to  the  pangs  of  famine  and  distress^  while  the 

A'-- .::  exerted  himself  to  make  Austria  give  cholera  raged  in  the  city.    Bome  was  obliged 

'  -J.  '  c«2  c&et  to  the  laws  which  she  bad  nom-  to  surrender  to  the  French  on  July  3.    Venice, 

JL^  T  granted  to  Venice.    He  asked  for  a  sepa-  however,  continued  its  resistance,  and  it  was  not 

r^K  V>v-«nnDent  of  Venice  and  Lombardy,  a  until  the  city  was  completely  surrounded  by  the 

'-  '\B  'jtk  of  theeodn^  an  annual  budget,  and  ftee-  enemy,  its  provisioos  entirely  exhausted,  and 

-  rif  reSgioii  and  of  the  pres&    But  his  hopes  the  news  of  Gdrgey*s  surrender  had  arrived, 

-'  r-  ^^  parifie  eooeeasions  from  the  house  that  Manin  consented  to  negotiate;  and  even 

'  Hap«tv;g  wen  destroyed  by  Badetzky^a  then  (Aug.  23)  he  agreed  only  to  a  capitulation, 

^iicrea  in  Milan  (Jan.  9, 1848),  his  and  his  after  having  secured  favorable  terms  which 

-j:.rae*s  prcCcats  (Jan.  18)  a^aiiHt the  gener-  granted  an  amnesty  to  aU  that  had  taken  part 
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In  the  oonfiict,  exoepting  40  of  the  most  oon-  Hamtonlin  or  Oookbnni,  7  m.  in  diameter;  and 
flpicaoQS  defenders  of  the  city,  indading  of  Drnmrnond'a,  24  m.  loDg  by  from  2  to  12  wide, 
oonrae  himself,  who  were  compelled  to  with-  and  separated  by  a  channel  hardly  1  m.  wide 
draw  bctfbre  the  entrance  of  Kadetzky  (Ang.  from  Michigan,  to  which  it  belongs;  pop.  of  the 
80).    Mttoin  thus  had  the  honor  of  oontinaing  whole  abont  2,000,  principally  Indians.    Great 
the  contest  long  after  it  had  ceased  in  other  Manitonlin  has  thick  and  extennve  pine  forests, 
parts  of  Italy,  while  his  administrative  genins  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  fine  scenery, 
and  nnselfish  wisdom  received  universal  admi-       MANITOWOO,  an  £.  oo.  of  Wis.,  bordering 
ration.    He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile  in  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  drained  by  the  Mani- 
Paris,  supporting  himself  by  giving  lessons  in  towoo,  £.  and  W.  Twin,  and  Sheboygan  rivers ; 
Italian.   His  motto^  ^*  Independence  and  nation-  area,  612  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 18,048.    The 
al  uiity,''  he  held  to  till  the  last.    He  occasion-  soU  is  fertile,  and  the  coonty  is  heavily  timbered, 
ally  expressed  his  views  in  Ihe  Freue^  SUele^  and  pine  lumber  being  the  principal  article  of  ex- 
E»t4rfetU  newspapers  of  Paris,  in  the  **  Timee''  port     Aggregate  value  of  real  and  personal 
and  *'  Daily  News"  of  London,  and  in  the  2>i-  estate  in  1855,  $1,889,250.  Capital,  Manitowoc. 
fitto  of  Turin.    His  health  had  long  been  fail-       MANLET  (Db  la  Ritekbb),  Mrs.,  an  English 
ing.  and  his  death  was  hastened  by  that  of  hia  authoress,  bom  in  Guernsey  about  1670,  died 
W&,  and  by  that  of  his  accomplished  daughter  in  London,  July  11, 1724.    She  was  the  dangh- 
in  1865,  at  the  age  of  17.    He  was  buried  at  ter  of  Sir  Roger  Manley,  governor  of  the  isl^d 
Montmartre.    The  French  government  did  not  of  Guernsey,  who,  dying  when  she  was  young, 
interfere  with  the  publicity  of  the  funeral,  which  committed  ber  to  the  care  of  a  relative.    The 
was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  peoplei  latter,  who  had  already  another  wife,  enticed 
indnding  many  of  the  most  eminent  native  and  her  into  a  marriage  with  himself  and  deserted 
foreign  populi^ion  of  Paris.    A  Stitaire  ds  la  her  in  London.    The  duchess  of  Cleveland,  one 
r^ftSlique  da  Venue  wu$  Manin^  by  Anatole  de  of  Charles  n.*s  mistresses,  then  took  her  under 
la  Foige,  has  since  been  published  in  Paris. —  her  protection,  but  with  charaoteristio  fickle- 
The  son  of  Manin  took  an  active  part  in  the  Si-  nees  soon  deserted  her.    In  this  emergency  she 
dlian  expedition  of  Garibaldi  in  May,  1860,  and  retired  from  the  world,  and  as  a  means  of  anp- 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  soldiers  he  cooperated  port  began  to  write  for  the  stage.    Her  *^  Royal 
with  the  7th  column  of  Garibaldi,  formed  of  Mischief,"  a  tragedy  represented  at  Lincoln's 
volunteers  from  Pavia,  and  the  8tn,  composed  Inn  Fields  theatre  in  1696.  brought  her  into 
of  patriots  of  Bergamo,  in  compelling  the  Nea*  great  literary  repute,  and  sne  almost  immedi- 
politan  general  Landi,  with  a  colunm  of  8,500  ately  became  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  drcle  of 
men,  to  abandon  his  strong  position  at  Cala-  wits  and  men  of  fashion,  in  whose  profligate 
tafimi  (Mav  15^    This  engagement,  which  de-  course  of  life  she  was  induced  to  embark.    Al- 
termined  the  victory  of  Garibaldi,  was  described  though  engaged  in  numerous  intrigues,  she  did 
by  one  of  the  officers  as  a  fight  of  lions.    The  not  neglect  her  literary  pursuits,  and  soon  pro- 
young  Manin  and  a  son  of  Garibaldi  were  among  duced  ner  ^  Memoirs  of  the  New  Atalantis,*^  a 
the  wounded,  and  among  the  principal  heroes  romance  In  4  vols.,  describinir  with  much  free- 
of  the  day.  dom  of  language  and  under  feigned  names  the 

MANIOC,   Makdioca,    or   Cassava.     See  amours  of  several  distinguished  characters.  The 

Cassava.  work  created  so  much  scandal  that  a  orimiual 

MANIS,  an  edentate  animal  of  A^  and  prosecution  was  commenced  agunst  the  printer 

Africa.    See  PAjroouir.  and  publisher,  to  screen  whom  from  punish- 

MANITOn,  among  some  tribes  of  the  Amer-  ment  she  voluntarily  declared  herself  in  tho 

lean  Indians,  the  name  of  anv  object  of  wor-  court  of  king's  bench  the  sole  author.    She  i 

ship.    "The  Dlinoia,''  wrote  the  Jesuit  Marest,  in  consequence  imprisoned  for  a  time,  but  i 

"aaore  a  sort  of  genius,  which  thev  call  mani-  subsequently  released  on  bail.     Upon  the 

ton ;  to  them  it  is  the  master  of  life,  the  spirit  cession  of  the  tories  to  power  in  1711,  she 

that  rules  all  things.    A  bird,  a  bufEido,  a  bean  sumed  her  position  as  a  wit  and  leader  of  fik>b- 

a  feather,  a  skin — that  is  their  manitou.**    "  Ir  ionable  profligacv,  and  emploved  her  pen  aL^ 

the  Indian  word  manitou,*'  says  Palfrey,  "  ap-  with  effect  in  behalf  of  the  ministry,  under  tho 

peared  to  denote  something  above  or  beside  the  direction,  it  is  said,  and  with  the  approval  «.»f 

conunon   aspects  and  agencies  of  nature,  it  Swift    The  "Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  MslvI- 

miffht  be  natural,  but  it  would  be  rash  and  mis-  borough**  and  other  political  pamphlets  testify 

leading,  to  confound  its  import  with  the  Chris*  to  her  industry  in  this  department  of  literattinT; 

tian,  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  Egyptian,  or  Greek  and  she  also  conducted  the  *^  Examiner**  for  sou.  e 

conception  of  Deity,  or  with  any  compound  of  time  after  it  had  been  relinquished  by  Swift,  &zitl 

a  selection  from  some  or  all  of  those  ideas.*'  firequentiy  finished  pieces  begun  by  him.  Amon^ 

The  word  was  applied  to  any  object  used  as  a  her  remaining  works  are:  **  Lucius,  the  Flr^^ 

fetich  or  an  amulet  Christian  King  of  Britain,**  a  tragedy,  for  w  li  u  h 

MANITOULIN,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  N.  Steele  wrote  the  prolo^e  and  Prior  the  e|>;* 

part  of  Lake  HuroUj  belonging  chiefly  to  Brit-  logue;  the  comedy  of  the  "Lost  Lover,  os'  ii:« 

Ish  America,  the  pnncipal  of  which  are  Great  Jealous  Husband  ;**  and  a  variety  of  no^vI<^ 

Manitonlin,  or  Sacred  iuand,  the  largest,  about  memoirs,  dramas,  and  poems,  now  quite     f.  «r« 

.90  m.  long  by  from  5  to  80  broad ;  Littie  gotten.    During  the  last  few  yean  of  her   la^ 
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ibeJiFed  with  her  printer,  John  Barber,  an  al-  sonthem  Baptist  convention  in  1845,  and  in 

denoAD  of  London.  the  establishment  of  the  sonthem  Baptist  tiiieo- 

MANLEY,  JoRV,  an  American  naval  com-  logical  seminary  at  Greenville,  S.  0.,  in  1858. 

muder,  bom  in  1784.  died  in  Boston  in  1798.       MANN,  A.  T.,  a  Flemish   antiqaary  and 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  physicist,  bom  abont  1740,  died  in  the  early 

had  oommand  of  the  armed  schooner  Lee,  with  part  of  the  present  century.     He  early  em- 

which  he  ormaed  along  the  coast  of  Massachn-  braced  a  monastic  life,  but  about  the  age  of  85 

Kits  bay,  making  captures  of  great  value  to  the  procured  his  seonralization,  and  thenceforth 

American  army  then  investing  Boston.  Among  devoted  himself  ezduavely  to  antiquarian  re- 

these  was  an  ordnance  brig  laden  with  heavy  searches  and  scientific  pursuits.    He  is  the  au* 

gmis,  mortars,  and  intrenching  tools.    In  Aug.  thor  of  a  work  on  the  meaus  of  protecting  build- 

1796,  he  was  commianoned  as  a  captain  by  ings  against  fires,  of  an  elaborate  description 

ooDgreaa;  and  in  July.  I778,hi8  ship,  the  Han-  of  Brussels,  an  introduction  to  geography,  a 

oock,  was  captnred  oy  a  British  frigate  of  series  of  chronological  tables  from  1700  to  1803, 

nperior  strengUi.    After  a  rigorous  confine-  &c.,  and  of  a  number  of  nsefbl  memoirs  and 

meat  in  Halmix,  he  was  exchanged,  and  in  dissertations  on   the  physical   aspects  of  the 

1782  was  put  in  oommand  of  the  Hague  frigate^  Netherlands,  the  congelation  of  sea  water,  d^. 

Thieh,  after  lying  in  a  perilous  position  on  a       MANN,  Hobaob,  LL.D.,  an  American  states- 

aud  bank  off  Guadeloupe  for  8  days,  exposed  man  and  educationiBt,  bom  in  Franklin,  Nor^ 

to  the  fire  of  4  British  fidiips  of  the  line,  con-  folk  co.,  Mass.,  May  4,  1796,  died  at  Ydlow 

triyed  to  effect  her  esciqpe.    This  exploit  closed  Springs,  Greene  co.,  Onio,  Aug.  2, 1859.    His 

the  regular  maritime  operations  of  the  United  father,  Thomas  Mann,  was  a  farmer  in  limited 

States  during  the  revolutionary  war.    Oapt  circumstances,  and  the  education  of  the  son  was 

llaoley  was  subsequentiy  tried  by  a  court  mar-  obtained  entirely  from  the  common  district 

tial  on  a  variety  of  charges,  from  which  he  was  schools  until  the  age  of  20,  when  he  becan  to 

aot  entirely  abeolved.  prepare  for  college,  and  in  6  months  fittea  him- 

MAinJI,  one  of  the  most  odebrated  patrician  self  to  enter  the  sophomore  class  of  Brown  nni- 

^Mte  of  ancient  Rome,  members  of  which  held  verrity.  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  which  he  was 

high  offices  in  the  state  for  abont  5  centuries,  admitted  in  Sept.  1816.    He  was  graduated  in 

The  fiist  who  attained  to  the  consulship  was  1819  with  the  highest  honor,  and  tiie  theme  of 

Coeha  Manlioa   Oindnnatuai  consul   in   480  Ids  oration  foreshadowed  his  future  career ;  it 

8.  C,  who  fell  vi{  batUe  agunst  the  Etruscans,  was  on  ^  The  Progressive  Oharacter  of  the  Hu- 

~KijKn»  Mahliub  OAFiTouinrs,  consul  in  892  man  Race.*'    He  now  entered  an  office  in  Wren- 

B.  C,  put  to  death  in  881,  obtidnedhis  surname,  tham  as  a  student  of  law,  but  at  the  end  of  a 

ftccordkg  to  livy,  fi^m  his  defence  of  the  capi-  few  months  he  was  invited  back  to  college  as  a 

td  against  the  Gauls  in  890.  Roused  from  sleep  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek.    In  the  latter  part  of 

hj  the  tmtiV\\r\^  of  the  sacred  geese,  he  hastily  1821,  having  resigned  his  tutorship,  he  entered 

collected  a  force,  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  who  the  law  school  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where  he 

Ud  already  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill.    He  studied  for  a  year.    He  then  entered  the  office 

mcmred  the  enmity  of  the  patricians  by  his  de-  of  Mr.  Richardson  of  Dedham,  where  he  com- 

feeee  of  plebeian  debtors,  was  accused  of  aiming  pleted  his  studies,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

>t  the  kiogly  power,  and  was  for  a  time  im-  ^  bee.  1828,  and  immediately  opened  an  office  in 

pnsened.     After  his  liberation,  he  instigated  Dedham.    In  1824  he  was  selected  as  fourth  of 

the  plebeians  to  take  np  arms,  but  was  arraign-  July  orator  in  Dedham,  and  in  1826  delivered 

^  for  hiffh  treason  before  the  people  in  Uie  a  enlo^  on  Presidents  Adams  and  Jefferson, 

Campos  Martina^  was  condemned  to  death,  and  who  died  July  4  of  that  year.    In  1827  he  was 

*u  thrown  fh>m  the  Tarpeian  rock.      The  elected  a  representative  to  the  leg^ature  from 

^tuilian^aiadetermined  that  the  name  of  Mar-  Dedham,  by  the  national  reoublican  or  whig 

cos  should  be  conferred  in  fdture  npon  none  of  party.    His  first  speech  in  tne  house  was  in 

^  membera. — The  Torquati  and  Yulsones  were  mvor  of  religious  liberty,  and  his  second  In  be- 

&odiieB  of  the  VAnlUn  gem,  half  of  railroads,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 

MANLY,  Baol,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy-  earliest  speech  on  that  subject  made  in  auy  le- 

Dtta,  bora  near  Pittsborough,  Chatham  co.,  N.  0.,  gidati  ve  body  in  the  United  States.    From  this 

^an.  28, 1798.    He  was  graduated  at  tiie  South  time  Mr.  Maun  became  a  leading  member  of  the 

Carolina  college  in  1821,  and  commenced  preach-  house,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion 

'^  in  Edgefield  district,  8.  0.,  whence  he  re-  of  all  important  questions,  especially  such  as 

^red  in  1826  to  Oharleston,  to  take  charge  of  related  to  morals,  public  charities,  education,  or 

'i«  Baptist  ohnrch.   He  became  president  of  the  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  or  un- 

ccii'erBty  of  Alabama  in  1887,  and  having  ffiled  fortunate  classes.    He  was  foremost  in  procur- 

^  post  for  nearlv  20  years,  rengned  it  owing  ing  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  suppression 

^  enfeebled  health.    He  soon  took  charge  of  of  intemperance  and  the  traffic  in  lottery  tickets, 

ttocher  drarch  in  Oharleston,  which  he  subse-  and  for  improving  the  system  of  common  schools. 

^oently  gave  up  to  engage  in  missionary  travels  He  was  a  memb^  of  the  committee  which  re- 

'Jkron^Kmt  Alabama,  hi  which  he  is  now  (1860)  ported  the  resolves  that  subsequently  resulted 

tteap^    He  bore  an  important  part  in  the  in  the  codification  of  the  statute  laws  of  Massa* 

cioTMncnli  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  ohusetts.    The  establishment  of  the  state  lunatic 
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hoflpitsl  at  Worottttf  was  oonoeived,  sustained,  His  7th  annoai  report  made  <m  his  retorn,  em- 
and  carried  throagh  the  house  hj  him  alone,  bodied  the  restdts  ox  this  tour.  Frobablx  no 
against  the  direct  opposition  of  some  prominent  other  edaoational  document  ever  had  so  wide 
members.  He  mo?ed  the  appointment  of  the  a  circulation.  Many  editions  were  printed,  not 
original  committee  of  inqniir,  and  made  its  only  in  MassaohnsettSf  but  in  other  stat^  some- 
report,  drew  np  and  reixMted  the  resolve  for  times  by  order  of  legislatnres,  sometimes  by 
erecting  the  ho^ital,  and  made  the  oidy  speech  private  individuals.  Several  editions  were 
that  was  delivered  in  its  favor.  After  the  law  was  printed  In  England.  In  the  autnnm  of  1 844  a 
passed,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  board  of  pamphlet  of  144  pages  appeared  in  Boston, 
commissioners  to  superintend  the  erection  of  Deanng  tlie  names  of  81  of  the  Boston  school- 
the  hospital ;  and  when  the  buildings  were  masters,  and  entitled  *^  Remarks  on  the  Seventh 
completed  in  1883,  he  was  appointed  chairman  Annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,**  con- 
of  the  board  of  trustees  for  administering  the  testing  several  of  his  facts  and  impugning  some 
institution.  Mr.  Mann  continued  to  be  returned  of  his  views,  especially  on  the  subject  of  school 
by  large  majorities  as  a  representative  from  discipline,  in  wnich  he  advocated  the  disuse  of 
Dedham  until  1888,  when  he  removed  to  Boa-  corporal  punishment  He  immediately  replied 
ton  and  entered  into  partnership  with  the  Hon.  in  a  pamphlet  of  176  pages.  In  May,  1846,  a 
Edward  G.  Loring,  now  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  portion  of  the  Boston  teachers  r^oined  in  an- 
court  of  daims.  At  the  first  election  after  he  other  pamphlet  of  215  pajpes,  and  in  July  fol- 
became  a  citizen  of  Boston  he  was  chosen  a  lowing  Mr.  Mann  replied  m  one  of  124  psges. 
member  of  the  state  senate,  and  by  reflections  This  aosed  the  controversy,  the  result  of  which 
was  continued  a  senator  for  4  years.  In  1886  was  a  triumphant  viotorv  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
and  agam  in  1887  he  was  elected  president  of  Mann.  Pubhc  opinion,  which  had  followed  the 
the  senate.  During  this  period  he  was  a  mem-  contest  with  unusual  interest,  compelled  the 
ber  and  for  a  part  of  the  time  chairman  of  the  teachers  to  adopt  in  practice  his  views  on  dis- 
legislative  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  cipline  and  corporal  punishment  During  his 
state  statutes;  and  a  large  number  of  most  salu-  secretaryship  Mr.  Mann  wrote  12  long  annual 
tary  provisions  were  incorporated  into  the  code  reports,  of  one  of  which,  the  10th,  the  "Edin- 
at  his  suggestion.  After  the  revised  statutes  burgh  Review"  said :  "  This  volume  is  indeed 
were  enacted,  he  was  appointed  in  conjunction  a  noble  monument  of  a  civilized  people ;  and 
with  Judge  Metcalf  to  edit  the  work,  for  which  If  America  were  sunk  beneath  the  waves,  would 
he  prepared  tlie  mai^n^  notes  and  the  refer-  remain  the  fairest  picture  on  record  of  an  ideal 
ences  to  judicial  decisions. — ^At  the  organization  commonwealth.'*  Trom  an  immense  mass  of 
of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  June  documents  he  prepared  11  abstracts  of  the 
29, 1887,  he  was  elected  its  secretary,  and  for  Massachusetts  school  reports  and  returns,  6  of 
the  next  11  years  was  annually  re&lected  by  which  are  large  8vo.  volumes  in  fine  print 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  board.  On  accept-  The  *'  Gonunon  School  Journal,''  which  he 
ing  this  ofBce  he  withdrew  from  all  other  pro-  edited  and  much  of  which  he  wrote,  consist^ 
fessional  and  business  engagements  transferred  of  10  vols.  8vo.  He  published  a  volume  of 
his  law  business  then  pending,  declined  re-  lectures  on  education,  at  the  request  of  the 
election  to  the  senate,  abstracted  himself  entire-  board.  He  travelled  over  t^e  state  every  year 
ly  from  political  parties,  and  while  he  held  it  to  hold  conventions  or  teachers'  institutes,  at 
never  attended  a  political  caucus  or  convention  which  he  often  taught  all  day  and  then  lectoreU 
of  any  kind,  resolving  to  be  known  only  as  an  in  the  evening.  His  correspondence  was  more 
educationist.  He  commenced  at  once  a  vigor-  voluminous  than  sll  his  other  writings,  andsome- 
ous  and  thorough  reform  in  the  school  system  times  amounted  to  80  letters  a  day.  He  was  oon- 
of  the  state.  iSctensive  changes  in  the  law  re-  tinuslly  called  upon  for  legal  opinions  in  regard 
lating  to  schools  were  proposed  and  adopted ;  to  school  matters,  which  he  always  gave  ffratui- 
normal  schools  were  established;  school  com-  tously ;  and  whenever  the  cases  in  which  they 
mittees  were  paid;  a  system  of  county  educa-  were  given  were  brought  before  the  courts,  his 
tional  conventions  was  instituted;  by  means  of  opinions  were  invariably  sustained.  He  super- 
**  school  registers*'  the  actual  condition  of  the  intended  the  erection  of  two  state  normal  8chcK>l 
schools  was  ascertained,  and  the  same  object  houses,  and  drew  plans  and  gave  directions  for 
was  promoted  by  the  detailed  reports  which  the  hundreds  of  others.  He  says  in  his  ^^  Supple- 
school  committees  were  now  required  to  make,  mentary  Report"  in  1848:  "From  the  time 
Of  these  reports  abstracts  were  made  by  the  when  I  accepted  the  secretaryship  in  June,  1st 7, 
secretary  with  immense  labor,  but  also  with  until  May,  1848,  when  I  tendexisd  my  re^i^ia- 
immense  benefit  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  tion  of  it,  I  labored,  in  this  cause,  an  avera.re 
embodied  in  his  annual  reports  a  series  of  re*  of  not  less  than  15  hours  a  day ;  from  the  In^ 
markable  documents,  the  first  of  which,  written  ginning  to  the  end  of  this  period,  I  never  t<xtk 
within  6  months  after  his  appointment^  excited  a  single  day  for  relaxation,  and  months  and 
mat  attention  among  the  friends  of  eaucation.  months  together  passed  without  mv  withdraw- 
In  1848,  under  the  auspices  of  the  board,  but  at  ing  a  single  evening  from  working  hours  to  call 
his  own  private  expense,  Mr.  Mann  visited  £u-  upon  a  friend.  My  whole  time  was  devoted,  if 
rope,  to  examine  schools  and  to  obtain  such  in-  not  wisely,  yet  continuously  and  cheerfully,  to 
formation  as  could  be  made  available  at  home,  the  great  trust  confided  to  my  hands.*'    Oulj 
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is  s  BflsJe  iiMtanoe  was  any  pabHe  appointment  oeive  it ;  or  it  Ibnns  inernatations  upon  twigi^ 
made  bjr  bim  daring  this  wnole  period  nnM-  atrawa,  and  leayea  placed  under  the  tree&    It 
filled,  and  in  that  case  his  physician  forbade  his  is  an  article  of  import  for  the  si^e  of  its  me- 
risiog  (torn  a  fdck  bed  to  meet  it. — John  Qnincy  dicinal  qnalidesi  and  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
Adams,  who  represented  in  oongress  tfie  district  Sicily  and  Calabria.    The  best  is  of  a  whitish 
in  which  Ifr.  Mann  resided,  died  Feb.  38, 1848»  or  light  yellow  color  in  flakes  and  tears^  while 
ind  KDr.  Mann  was  nominated  as  his  successor  the  poorer  sorts  are  darker  colored  from  the 
bj  the  whig  party,  and  chosen  by  a  large  ma-  imparities  with  which  they  are  mixed.    It  poa- 
jority.    On  Jane  80  he  made  hlB  first  speech  sesses  a  sweet,  somewhat  nanseons  taste,  and  la 
in  congress  in  maintenance  of  the  right  of  that  soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol.    IVom  its  boil* 
body  to  legislafte  for  the  territories  of  the  United  ing  satnrated  solution  it  separates  on  cooling  in 
Sutea,  aid  Its  dnty  to  exclude  slaTery  there-  crystalline  form.    It  consists  of  a  crystaUizable 
from.   In  the  ensoing  Koyember  he  was  re-  sweet  principle  called  mannite,  which  some- 
elected,  rsoeiTing  11,000  oat  of  18,000  rotes,  times  amounts  to  76  percent.;  of  true  sugar;  and 
Daring  his  first  session  he  yolunteered  as  coon-  of  a  yellow  nauseous  matter,  which  it  is  suppoa- 
ad  for  Dayton  and  Sayres,  indicted  for  stealing  ed  gives  to  the  manna  its  pargative  property. 
76  dares  ia  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  at  the  For  the  sake  of  this  it  is  used  in  medicine,  and 
trial  was  engaged  for  21  saccessive  days  in  their  is  commonly  prescribed  with  other  purgatiyea, 
defenoe.    In  1860  he  engaged  in  an  animated  as  senna,  rhubarb^  magnesia,  d^.,  the  taste  of 
ooDtroTersy  with  Daniel  Webster  in  regard  to  which  it  conceals,  while  it  increases  their  e£fect 
the  extension  of  slavery  and  the  fugitive  dave  — A  substance  culed  manna  is  obtidned  by  the 
law,  iDdMr.Webster^sfomousqieecmof  Mardi  Bedouin  Arabs  in  the  form  of  an  exudation 
7  of  that  year.   At  the  ensuing  election  in  No-  from  the  tamarix  gdUica  mannifera.     After 
Tember  Mr.  Webber's  friends  succeeded  in  the  collecting  it  from  among  the  twigs  and  leaves. 
vhig  convention  in  defeating  by  a  single  vote  they  boil  it,  then  strain  it  through  doth,  and 
Mr.  Mann's  renomination.  He,  however,  appeal-  put  it  away  in  leathern  bags  to  be  eaten  like 
ed  to  the  people  aa  an  independent  anti-slavery  honey  with  bread,  as  a   dedicate   article  of 
candidate,  and  after  an  exciting  canvass,  in  food.     Dr.  Bobinson,  in   his  ''Bibliad   Be- 
whicb,  contrary  to  the  usage  then  prevailing  in  searches  in  Palestine,''  mentions  its  being  col- 
Ktssschusetta,  he  addressed  meetings  in  his  lected  in  small  quantities  by  the  Arabs  of  ML 
own  behalf  he  was  rejected.    His  last  speech  Sinai,  and  sold  at  very  hi^  prices  to  the  Bus-^ 
m  eongress  waa  on  the  slavery  question,  and  sians. — Though  the  name  is  probably  derived' 
WIS  nuide  Ang.  17,  1862.    Editions  of  it  were  frt>m  the  Syriao  mano^  a  gift.,  which  was  ap- 
prioted  in  variona  parta  of  the  country,  and  plied  to  the  scriptural  manna,  it  cannot  be 
more  than  100,000  copies  were  sold. — On  Sept  proved  that  there  is  any  relationship  between 
15, 1852,  the  state  convention  of  the  free  soil  the  natural  products  desigoated  by  this  name 
pirty  of  Maaaachusetts^  assembled  at  Lowell,  and  the  sobistance  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
iK>mioated  Mr.  Mann  for  governor,  and  on  the  miraoulonaly  supplied  to  the  Israelites,  and  of 
lune  day  he  waa  chosen  president  of  Antioch  which  we  possess  no  information  by  which  we 
college,  a  new  institution  just  established  at  can  identigrit 

Tdlow  Springs,  Greene  co.,  Ohio.    He  was  not  MANNHEIM,  or  Mahhkdc,  a  German  town, 

ejected  governor,  but  his  popularity  in  Maasa-  In  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  capital  of  the  prov- 

cboaetts  was  shown  by  the  foct  that  his  vote  inoe  of  the  Lower  Bhine,  situated  on  the  right 

v«  80  per  cent,  greater  than  that  given  for  the  bank  of  the  Bhine,  at  the  confluence  of  the 

other  free  aoil  candidates.     He  accepted  the  Neckar  with  that  river,  11  m.  by  railway  N. 

preadoM^  ik  Antioch  college,  and  continued  W.  from  Heidelberg,  64  m.  N.  fit>m  Baden-Ba- 

there  tiQ  hia  death,  laboring  with  hia  osual  zeal  den,  94  m.  N.  N.  £.  from  Strasbourg,  and  64 

tod  energy  in  the  cause  of  education  and  phi-  m.  S.  fit>m  f>ankfort-on-the-Main ;  pop.  in  1866, 

Ituhropy.    He  carried  the  institution  triumph-  26,600.    It  is  connected  by  steamers  with  Co^ 

lotly  throngh  its  early  pecuniary  and  other  logne  and  other  piurtsof  the  Bhine,  and  by  raH- 

difficolties^  whidi  were  of  no  ordinary  magni-  way  with  the  principal  towns  of  Europe.  Goethe 

tode,  and  aatiafied  himself  by  the  experiment  has  appropriately  called  it  ^^  the  pleasanti  dean 

tittt  a  college  for  the  common  education  of  both  Mannheim."    l^e  regularity  of  the  bnildii^ 

KISS  was  entirely  practicable. — ^Beside  his  an-  however,  gives  to  the  town  a  somewhat  mo- 

noil  reports,  hia  volume  of  lectures  on  ednca-  notonous  appearance.    It  consists  of  11  straight 

tioD,  and  hia  Tolnminous  controversial  writings,  streets,  crossed  by  10  othw  streets  at  right 

the  principal  work  published  by  Mr.  Mann  was  angles,  fonning  110  regular  squares.    It  is  di- 

e&titled  ^  GOaTery :  Letters  and  Speeches"  (Boa-  vided  into  two  parts  by  the  great  street  leading 

ton,  1651).  from  the  palace  to  the  suroension  bridge  over 

MANNA^tlie  concrete  juice  of  several  spedes  the  Neckar.    The  principal  public  squares  are 

of  uh  of  the  genera  ^rmif  vndifiraxinuiy  as  the  the  Paradeplatz  (where  HchiUer  resided  in  Uie 

0.  BmrapttOj  O.  roUindifoUa^  JP.  &xcekiar,  and  house  called  sum  KarUbtrg)  and  Marktplati, 

i*.  part^Ura.    The  Juice  exudes  in  the  sum-  adorned  with  monuments  and  fountains.     Be- 

Bier  months,  either  ^Kmtaneoualj^  or  throng  hind  the  palace,  which  oontaina  collections  of 

indriona  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  ba»,  art  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  are  beantiftd 

■ad  is  oQUeoied  in  leavea  placed  aa  caps  to  re-  gardens,  ending  in  araiaed  terraoe  upon  tiie  brink 
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of  the  Rhine  (i2lleMu2(MiMii).    Along  the  benb  neitorofaehiirbhinWarrenY  R.1^  andelinost 

of  the  Kedur,  in  the  ontaldrte  of  the  town,  are  immediately  commenced  a  Latin  school,  which 

handsome  private  gardens,  and  a  broad  avenue  seems  to  have  been  in  some  sense  the  genu  of 

(Flanlienttrai9e)  between  the  Heidelberg  and  Rhode  Island  college.     He  had  previoaalj,  at 

Rhine  gates  is  planted  with  trees.    The  town  the  request  of  an  association  formed  for  the 

was  formerly  the  cwital  of  the  Palatinate.    It  porpoee  in  Philadelphia,  proposed  to  several 

snffered  severely  in  the  80  years'  war,  and  was  infinential  gentlemen  of  the  denomination,  aa- 

almoet  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1688  after  a  sembled  at  Newport,  the  organization  of  ^a 

neoe  of  17  days.    The  town  was  soon  rebuilt,  seminary  of  polite  literature,  subject  to  the 

WMi  was  fortified  in  1699  after  the  system  of  government  oi  the  Baptists,*'  and  had  drawn 

Coehorn.    Its  present  prosperity  is  mainly  due  up  a  plan  for  such  an  institution.     In  1764 

to  the  elector  Charles  Theodore,  who  made  it  the  legislature  granted  them  a  charter,  and 

the  capital,  but  after  1777  the  government  was  in  1765  Mr.  Manning,  then  but  87  years  of 

transferred  to  Oarlsruhe.    During  the  wars  of  age,  was  appointed  ^*  president  and  professor  of 

the  revolution,  the  French  attacked  the  town  in  languages  and  other  branches  of  leazning,  with 

I>ea  1794,  and  took  formal  possession  of  it  in  tall  power  to  act  in  these  capacities,  at  Warren 

1795.    In  1799  it  was  occupied  for  a  short  time  or  elsewhere."    The  college  went  into  oper»* 

Inr  the  Anstrians,  ttfter  whose  departure  the  tion  at  Warren  in  1766,  and  the  first  commence* 

Irench  reentered  it    In  virtue  of  the  arrange-  ment  was  held  there  in  1769,  when  a  class  of  7 

ments  which  were  made  subsequent  to  the  treaty  was  graduated.     In  1770  it  was  determined 

of  Lun6ville,  Mannheim  was  allotted  to  Baden  to  remove  the  college  to  Providence,  and  Mr. 

in  1808.  Manning  removed  with  it    During  the  revolo* 

MANNING.  HxNBY  Edwabd,  an   English  tion,  when  the  college  edifice  was  occupied  as 

clergyman  ana  author,  born  about  1812.    He  a  military  barrack,  and  afterward  as  a  hospital, 

was  educated  at  Bdiol  college,  Oxford,  was  he  was  actively  engaged  in  clerical  duties,  and 

chosen  fellow  of  Merton,  and  obtained  the  liv-  also  rendered  important  services  to  the  patriotic 

ing  of  Lavington  in  Sussex.    He  was  next  made  canse.    In  1788  he  resumed  his  duties  at  the 

aiohdeacon  of  Chichester,  and  published  several  college,  and  in  1786  he  was  chosen  to  represent 

Tolumes  of  sermona.     The  Gorham  decision,  Rhode  Island  in  congress.    He  exerted  himeelf 

leaving  the  doctrine  of  the  effect  of  baptism  an  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  national 

open  question  in  the  churdi  of  England,  c<dled  constitution.    From  1770  till  the  vear  of  his 

forth  a  declaration  fit>ra  him,  and  other  well  death  he  was  also  pastor  of  the  nrst  Baptiet 

known  clergymen  and  laymen  cf  the  establish-  church  in  Providence.    He  resigned  the  presi- 

ment,  that,  unless  that  decision  was  formally  re-  dency  of  the  college  in  1790^* 
pndiated,  it  would  be  of  binding  force  upon  the       MANOMETER  (Gr.  iiovof,  thin  or  rare,  and 

En^iah  church.    They  strove  to  free  that  whKh  iMrpov,  measureX  an  instrument  for  measuring 

they  conceived  to  be  the  church  of  Ghrist  fVom  the  rarity  of  elastic  fluids,  more  especially  that 

•nbmiBsion  to  a  doctrinal  decision  given  by  the  of  the  air.    While  the  barometer  gives  the  pre»- 

crown.    Their  attempt,  however,  was  without  sure  of  the  superincumbent  column  of  air,  the 

reeult,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  manometer  indicates  also  the  amount  of  expan- 

r testa,  the  action  of  the  court  was  acquiesced  sion  caused  by  increase  of  heat    Robert  Boyle 

Dr.  Manning,  first  giving  up  his  archdea-  made  a  very  simple  form  of  manometer,  which 

oonry  and  vicarage,  and  tiien  spending  some  he  called  the  statical  barometer,  by  suspending 

time  in  seclusion,  was  received  into  ^e  Roman  a  light  glass  globe  exhausted  of  ur  at  one  end 

Catholic  diurch  in  1851.    Shortly  after  he  em-  of  Uie  beam  of  a  delicate  balance,  and  exactly 

braced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  after  living  counterpoising  it  with  a  weight  when  the  ba- 

tome  time  in  Rome,  he  returned  to  England,  rometer  stood  at  80  inches.    The  buoyancy  of 

where  he  has  been  engaged  in  clerical  labors,  this  globe  changed  with  the  varying  density  of 

He  has  been  made  provost  of  the  chapter  of  the  medium  in  which  it  was  suspended ;  as  the 

Westminster,  and  has  founded  a  congrogation  atmosphere  became  rarer  the  globe  descended, 

of  secular  priests  called  the  Gbktes  of  6t  and  as  the  density  of  the  air  increased  it  rose. 

Oharles,  modelled  upon  the  rules  of  St  Charles  Cther  manometers  have  been  contrived  to  cor- 

Borromeo.  They  have  two  missions  in  London,  rect  the  mercurial  barometer  by  showing  what 

one  at  St  Mur^  of  the  Angels,  Bayswater,  and  nroportion  of  the  movement  of  its  column  is 

the  other  at  Westminster.    Beside  several  vol-  one  to  change  of  temperature,  and  what  to  vari* 

nmea  of  sermons.  Dr.  Manning  has  published  a  atioo  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  induced 

treatise  ^  Gn  the  Unity  of  the  Churah,'*  ^  Lee-  by  other  causes.    Ramsden  constructed  one  of  a 

tores  on  the  Grounds  of  Faith,"  dec.  glass  tube  of  small  bore,  like  a  thermometer 

MANNING,  Jaxss,  D.D.,  an  American  cler-  tube,  and  having  a  bulb  blown  at  one  end,  the 

flyman,  and  first  president  of  Brown  university,  other  remaining  open.    Into  this,  the  preasun» 

bom  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Get  22,  1788,  of  the  atmosphere  being  known,  he  introduced 

died  iu  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  29,  1791.    He  a  small  portion  of  mercury,  which  was  support- 

was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1762,  ed  by  the  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  an«l 

ttid  in  the  following  year  became  pastor  of  a  bulb,  and  cut  off  the  communication  of  this 

Baptist  church  at  Morristown,  N.  J.    About  a  with  the  external  air,  while  the  barorovuio 

year  later  he  accepted  an  Invitatioii  to  beoome  pressure  continued  the  same.  The  eflfect  induced 
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bj  chiogM  of  temperature  ivere  tnen  mtilced  depurtment  of  Sarthe,  18d  m.  8.  W.  fh)m  Paris, 
upon  a  aoele  attached  to  the  tabe  in  degrees  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Sarthe,  here  cross- 
oorresponding  to  those  of  Fahrenheit's  ther*  ed  by  8  bridges ;  pop.  in  1856, 81,162.    It  con- 
mometa'.    The  instmment  is  now  an  BXt  ther-  sists  of  an  old  town  and  a  new  town,  and  has  a 
mometer,  bnt  correct  (Hilj  under  the  same  considerable  trade.    It  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
itoMMpheric  proBSore.    If  this  diminishes,  the  tiqnitj,  having  been  founded  in  the  2d  century 
oeloted  air  expands  and  stands  at  a  higher  A.  D.  by  the  Romans,  and  called  Suindinum 
degree  than  the  mercury  in  the  common  ther-  or  Oenomani,  after  the  Gallic  people  of  the  same 
mometer ;  so  if  the  atmosphere  becomes  heavier,  name,  in  whose  territory  it  was  situated.    Dnr- 
the  manometer  falla  by  the  air  it  contains  being  ing  the  war  of  the  leagne  Le  Mans  was  captur- 
compi'cooody  even  though  the  ordinary  ther-  ed  by  Henry  lY.,  and  in  1Y98  it  was  the  scene 
mometer  in  the  same  time  may  have  nsen  by  of  the  destruction  of  the  Yendean  army,  when 
iDcrease  of  temperature.    From  both  these  in-  upward  of  10,000  persons  were  slaughtered, 
fitnunents  the  height  of  the  barometer  may  be  HANSEL,  Henbt  LoHonxvnxs,  an  English 
determined. — ^For  indicating  pressures  greater  metaphysical  and  theological  writer,  bom  about 
thsn  thai  of  the  atmosphere,  a  column  of  mer-  1815.    He  was  educated  at  Oitford,  became 
eorjin  A  gjass  tube  is  variously  employed.   Un-  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  college,  in  which  he  ia 
der  the  ordinances  of  the  French  government  still  a  tutor,  and  has  also  filled  the  office  of 
of  1848  and  1846  the  boilers  of  stationary  en-  Wayneflete  professor  of  moral  and  metaphys- 
gines  employing  an  effective  pressure  not  ex-  ical  philosophy.     His  first  publication  was  a 
oee&ig  tlMt  of  4  atmospheres,  and  those  of  small  volume  entitled  ^'Demons  of  the  Wind, 
iteamboatB  nnng  a  similar  pressure  not  exceed-  and  other  Poems'*  (1888).    In  1851  he  pro- 
log that  of  S  atmospheres,  were  required  to  be  duced  his  Prolegomena  Logicat,  a  philosophical 
prorided  with  a  manometer  oonsuting  of  a  long  introduction  to  logic,  and  prepared  an  edition 
upright  tube  open  at  the  top  and  connected  be-  of  Aldrich*s  Artie  Logiea  Rudimenta  (8d  ed., 
iowvithUieboiler,a  stopcock  shutting  off  this  1856).     In   1856  he  delivered  at  Oxford  a 
oomiedaon  as  denred.    For  higher  pressures  ^  Lecture  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant,"  which 
laother  form  of  manometer  was  allowed,  in  was  printed,  and  designed  by  its  brevity  to 
vhich  the  tube  filled  with  air  is  dosed  at  the  attract  readers  who  would  be  deterred  by  a 
top  and  d^ps  below  into  a  bath  of  mercury  upon  more  elaborate  exnosition.    His  most  import 
whidi  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  applied,  tant  work  is  the  bampton  lectures  delivered 
The  scale  is  divided  according  to  Mariotte's  before  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1858,  and 
)xw  of  aSriform  fluids  being  compressed  in  pro-  published  under  the  titie  of  '^The  Limits  of 
y*TtkMi  to  the  power  applied.   This  is  a  common  Religious  Thought.*'    His  object  was  to  deter- 
iixm  of  steam  gauge,  but  like  that  of  tiie  open  mine  whether  there  exists  '^  in  the  human  mind 
tobe  it  is  defective  in  conscience  of  the  glass  any  direct  flunilty  of  religious  knowledge,  by 
soon  becoming  dim  by  oxidation  of  the  mercury  which,  in  its  speculative  exercise,  we  are  enabled 
tn  the  sorfaoe.    It  is  also  liable  to  become  inac-  to  decide,  independently  of  aU  external  revela- 
cunte  by  portions  of  air  occasionally  escaping  tion,  what  is  the  true  nature  of  God,  and  the 
wiwn  the  pressure  is  (^  and  by  the  steam  in-  manner  in  which  he  must  manifest  himself  to 
Bimating  itself  between  the  mercury  and  the  the  world ;  and  by  which,  in  its  critical  exer- 
ghas  and  condensing  in  the  upper  part    To  cise,  we  are  entitied  authoritatively  to  decide 
obviate  these  and  other  defects,  a  great  variety  for  or  agunst  the  claims  of  any  professed  reve- 
of  maaonieters  have  been  devised  for  the  spe-  lation,  as  containing  a  true  or  fuse  representa- 
cal  Dse  of  steam  gauges.  tion  of  the  divine  nature  and  attributes."    His 
MANRESA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  negative  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  founded  upon 
of  Barcdona,  80  m.  N.  K.  W.  from  the  city  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  principle  that  thought 
BsrceloBa;  pop.  18,889.    It  is  one  of  the  most  can  deal  only  with  wliat  is  conditioned  and 
pictnreaqiie  towns  of  Catalonia  and  the  centre  plural,  not  what  is  absolute  and  single,  and  that 
of  a  rich  fiuming  district,  beside  which  it  has  the  inflnite,  as  such,  cannot  be  Imown.    The 
ezteoaive  manunotures  of  broadcloth,  cotton,  work  immediately  passed  through  several  edi- 
nlk,  tape,  ribbonS|  gonpowder,  and  brandy.  The  tions,  and  is  the  most  important  application  that 
fireets  are  crooked,  and  lined  with  quaint  old-^  has  been  made  of  the  philosophy  of  the  condi- 
^Kbiooed  hooses;  but  there  are  some  elegant  tioned  to  questions  of  religion.    Mr.Manselwas 
fhurchea  and  other  public  buildings,  ana  in  one  of  the  editors  of  the  academical  lectures  of 
tie  ne^borhood  is  tne  fiunous  monastery  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  (1859),  and  is  the  author 
Mootaerrat,  and  the  *' cave  of  St  I^atius^"  wnere  of  the  article  on  ^'  Metaphysics"  in  the  8tb  edi- 
Loyola  paaeed  some  time  in  retirement  before  tion  of  the  ^'Encydopeedia  Britannica,"  which 
Jbondin^  the  sodety  of  Jesus.    Manresa  was  was  reproduced  separately  in  1860.    He  has  also 
taken  bj  the  French  under  Macdonald  in  1811,  publidied  '^  The  Limits  of  Demonstrative  Science 
vhen  more  than  800  buildings  were  burned,  In-  Considered,"  and  an  inaugural  lecture  entitled 
'ladiog  lioapitals  and  churches.    This  wanton  "Psychology  the  Test  of  Moral  and  Metapbys- 
v%  to  inoeiiiied  the  Catalans,  that  they  fell  upon  ical  Philosophy." 

ie  rear  of  the  French  array  on  its  march  to  MANSFELD,  an  ancient  family  of  German 

B^nodoitm,  and  destroyed  1,000  men.  nobility,  taking  its  name  from  the  castie  of 

MANS,  LMy  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  Mtfiafeld  now  belonging  to  Prussian  Saxony. 
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Among  its  distingiikhed  members  were:   I.  lantic  and  great  western,  and  the  Sandaskj, 

Pbtbb  Eenst,  connt  of  Mansfeld,  bom  in  1617,  liansfield,  and  Newark  railroads,  45  m.  from 

died  in  Lnxemborg  in  1604.    The  greater  part  Sandusky,  and  193  from  Cincinnati ;  pop.  in 

of  his  life  was  spent  in  tiie  service  of  the  em-  .1860, 8,567 ;  in  1860,  about  6,000.    It  contains 

geror  Charles  Y.,  and  of  his  son  Philip  IL  of  70  stores,  6  manufactories,  a  branch  of  the  gtato 
pain,  who  employed  him  in  rarious  important  bank  of  Ohio,  2  weekly  newspaper  offices,  11 
military  and  administrative  capacities.     Hav-  churches,  and  a  large  union  school  with  an  av> 
ing  been  appointed  governor  of  Luxemburg,  he  erage  attendance  of  900  pupils, 
maintained  that  province  in  tranquillity  at  a        MANSFIELD,  Whxiam  Mxtbbat,  earl  of,  a 
time  when  the  other  provinces  of  the  Nether-  British  Jurist  and  statesman,  bom  in  Scone, 
lands  were  a  prey  to  civil  and  religious  com-  Perthshire,  March  2, 1706,  died  March  20, 1703. 
motions.    In  1692  he  succeeded  the  duke  of  He  was  the  8d  son  of  Viscount  Stormont,  a 
Parma  as  govemor*general  of  tiie  Netiierlands.  Scottish  peer  of  Jacobite  tendencies,  several  of 
n.  Ernst,  natural  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  whose  fiunily  became  deeply  involved  in  the 
in  1686,  died  near  Zara,  Dalmatia,  Nov.  20,  rebellion  of  1746.    Removed  to  London  at  an 
1626.    tie  was  educated  by  his  godfather,  the  early  age,  he  was  educated  at  Westminster 
archduke  Ernest  of  Austria,  and  for  his  military  school,  and  thence  passed  to  Christchurch  ool* 
services  to  the  emperor  Rudolnh  II.  and  Philip  lege,  Oxford,  where  he  had  a  reputation  for 
III.  of  Spain  was  legitimatizea  by  the  former,  classical  learamg,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
But  having  been  denied  the  dignity  and  estates  a  Latin  oration  in  praise  of  Demosthenes.    In 
of  his  father,  which  had  been  promised  to  him,  1731  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  at  the  same 
he  embraced  Calvinism,  and  subsequently  be-  time,  being  of  a  vivacious  temperament,  with 
came  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  the  advantages  of  aristocratic  connections  and 
bouse  of  Austria,  by  which  he  was  called  the  signal  personal  graces,  he  became  a  comiwnion 
Attila  of  Christendom.   At  the  commencement  of  wits  and  men  of  letters,  and  in  particular 
of  the  30  years*  war,  he  Joined  the  elector  nala-  gained  the  friendship  of  Pope.    Almost  at  the 
tine  Frederic,  elected  by  the  Protestants  king  outset  of  his  career  a  new  class  of  business,  that 
of  Bohemia,  and  vigorously  opposed  the  impe-  of  appeals  from  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland 
rial  forces  in  Bohemia,  and  also  on  the  Rhine,  to  ti^e  liouse  of  lords,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  so 
where  he  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  Catholic  large  became  his  emoluments  that  he  is  said  to 
winces,  and  l^oame  a  terror  to  his  enemies,  have  remarked  that  he  never  knew  the  differ- 
Though  repeatedly  beaten,  he  came  forth  so  for-  enee  between  absolute  want  of  employmeut  and 
midable  from  every  defeat,  that,  when  fighting  a  professional  income  of  £3,000  a  year.    Being 
for  a  desperate  cause  and  lying  under  the  ban  now,  in  the  words  of  his  friend  Pope,  **so  known, 
of  the  empire,  he  found  himself  courted  at  the  so  honored  in  the  house  of  lords,"  he  was  ena- 
same  time  by  the  kings  of  Spain,  France,  and  bled,  by  the  accidental  illness  of  his  senior  conn- 
England,  and  the  republics  of  Uolland  and  Yen*  sel  in  the  crim.  con.  action  brought  by  Theo- 
ioe.  In  1626  he  succeeded  in  raising  subsidies  philus  Cibber  against  Mr.  Sloper,  to  snow  his 
in  England,  and  landed  in  Holland  with  consid-  abilities  in  a  common  law  cause ;  and  so  skilfal 
erable  rei^nforcements,  with  the  design  of  in-  was  his  management  of  the  defence  that  tlio 
Tadiog  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  house  jury  gave  but  £10  damages  to  the  plaintiff.  His 
of  Austria.    Defeated  oy  Wallenstein  at  Des-  advance  was  thenceforth  rapid,  and  in  1743  he 
aan  in  April,  1626,  he  nevertheless  pursued  his  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  having  the  rear 
march  to  Hungary,  to  effect  a  Junction  with  previous  entered  parliament  for  Borooghbrii]*;^^ 
Bethlen,  the  Protestant  prince  oi  Transylvania,  for  which  place  he  was  afterward  returned  ia 
But  being  unable  to  join  bis  ally,  he  formed  the  1747  and  afain  in  1764.    As  a  legislator  be  dis* 
design  of  reaching  England  by  the  way  of  Yen-  plaved  an  eloquence  *^  of  which  the  clear,  placid, 
ioe,  and  died  on  the  march  at  a  village  in  Dal-  and  mellow  splendor  was  never  for  an  instant 
matia,  leaning  in  full  military  array  upon  the  overclouded,"  and  a  depth  and  variety  of  knowU 
arms  of  his  officers.  With  the  exception  of  Gus-  edge  which  brought  him  into  sreat  nrominence^ 
tavus  Adolphus,  he  was  the  ablest  general  on  the  at  the  same  time  that  his  peculiar  political  views 
Protestant  side  in  the  30  years'  war.  exposed  him  to  the  attacks  of  Pitt,  who  tr^ 
MANSFIELD.    I.  A  township  and  post  vil-  quently  taunted  his  rival  with  his  Jacobite  con- 
lage  of  Tolland  co..  Conn.,  on  the  Natchaug  nections  and  presumed  sjrmpathies.    In  1747  ho 
river,  and  the  New  London,  Willimantic,  and  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  impeachment. 
Palmer  railroad,  24  m.  E.  from  Hartford ;  pop.  of  Lord  Lovat,  and  performed  his  part  in  8« « 
in  1860,  2,617.    It  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  pro-  generous  a  spirit  as  to  elicit  praise  from  tho 
dnction  of  silk,  in  which  it  surpasses  any  other  prisoner  himself,  who  called  him  **  an  honor  to 
place  in  the  United  States.    It  was  introduced  nis  country,*'  and  wished  that  ^*  his  being  b<»m 
DyDr.Aspinwall,  and  in  1793  there  were  raised  in  the  north  might  not  hinder  him  from  tho 
266  lbs. ;  in  1827,  2,431 ;  in  1830, 10,000;  and  preferment  which  his  learning  and  merit  d«^ 
in  1850,  26,000  lbs.    In  1850  there  were  6  silk  served."    In  1754  Mr.  Murray  was  appoint^-! 
ftctories,  2  cotton  factories  1  woollen  facto-  attorney-general,  and  in  1766  succeeaed  S«» 
ry,  4  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  and  3  tanneries.  Dudley  Kyder  as  chief  Justice  of  the  kin^^% 
U.  The  capital  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  bench.  So  important  were  his  narliamenUrrsot-^ 
i^ttsbnrg.  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  the  At-  vices  to  his  party,  that  extevorainaiyefforts'wer^o 
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nude  bj  the  duke  of  KewoasOe  to  retain  bim  alone  wluit  they  had  to  conaider  of."    This  at- 

in  tb€  house  of  oommona,  aa  a  goTemment  tempt  to  restrict  die  right  claimed  by  Juries,  in 

leader.    He  was  offered  yarioos  sinecure  offices  criminal  prosecutions  for  libel,  of  determining 

intb  lai^  salaries,  aod  finally  a  peoflion  of  whether  a  paper  was  a  libel  or  not,  brought 

£6,000  a  year,  but  steadily  refused  them  all,  upon  Lord  Mansfield  the  charge  of  arrogating  to 

regarding  the  situation  of  chief  iustice  as  pref-  himself  the  functions  of  a  legislator  rather  than 

erihk  to  the  req;K»isibilities  aud  labors  wnioh  of  an  administrator  of  the  Uw ;  and  Junius  in 

the  chaoeellorahip,  the  premiership,  or  any  his  letter  of  Not.  14, 1770,  said  to  him:  ^No 

other  merely  polidcal  office  involved,  and  dia-  learned  man,  even  among  your  own  tribe,  thinks 

trostiog  probably  his  own  ability  to  perform  you  qualified  to  preside  m  a  court  of  common 

tbefonctioDS  of  a  party  leader.    Ilnally,  upon  law;  yet  it  is  ooufessed  that,  under  Justinian. 

thresteniog,  in  case  the  chief  justiceship  was  you  might  have  made  an  incomparable  protor.^ 

witliheld  from  him,  to  leave  the  ministry  to  The  su^ect  also  gave  rise  to  a  discnasion  be- 

fi^t  their  own  battles  in  the  house  of  commons,  tween  Lord  Camden  and  himself^  in  which  the 

be  iras  appointed  to  the  office,  and  at  the  same  former  is  held  to  have  had  dearly  the  advan- 

dme  cr^ited  Baron  Mansfield  of  Mansfield  in  tage.    In  the  Gordon  or  ^*no  popery"  riots  of 

th«  ooQDty  of  Nottingham.    Contrary  to  gen-  1780  the  jpopulw  odium  was  so  stronsly  excited 

era]  oaage,  though  not  to  precedent,  he  beoune  against  him,  that  his  house  in   ^oomsbury 

at  the  same  time  a  memb^  of  the  cabinet ;  and  square,  with  its  valuable  library  of  books  and 

in  1757,  while  temporarily  holding  the  office  of  manuscripts,  his  private  papers,  fhmiture,  and 

ciiaoceUor  of  the  exchequer,  at  uie  request  of  other  valuables,  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the 

the  king  he  effected  the  coalition  between  New-  mob,  from  whose  fury  he  only  escaped  by  tak- 

casde,  Pitt,  and  Toj^  which  resulted  in  the  eel-  ing  refoge  in  Buckingham  palace.    He  bore 

ebrated  first  administration  of  Chatham,  the  these  miSbrtunes  with  a  calmness  which  seemed 

crowning  glory  of  English  political  history,  to  disarm  Mb  enemies  of  their  vindictivenesa, 

He  participated  on  important  oocasions  in  the  declining  any  pecuniary  compensation  fi!om  the 

proceedings  of  the  house  of  lords,  where  Lord  treasury;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life 

Camden  and  aabsequentiy  Chatham  became  his  parties  generally  united  in  a  feeling  of  respect 

die/  antagonists,  and  where  at  one  time  his  for  his  character  and  virtues.    He  retained  his 

(•pinions  were  probably  held  in  jpreater  deference  office  of  chief  justice  until  1788,  having  in  the 

t^  those  of  any  other  man  livmg ;  but  on  ques-  interim  several  times  declined  the  chancellor- 

iijoA  affecting  popular  privileges  or  infiuence  ship,  and  passed  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  in 

be  showed  a  decided  leaning  toward  an  arbi-  retirement    He  Idft  no  chil^n,  and  his  titie 

^yj  governments    The  stamp  act,  which  he  of  earl  of  Mansfield,  granted  in  1792,  dcncended 

liicd  in  preparing,  in  particular  found  in  him  to  his  nephew,  Viscount  Stormont,  to  whom  the 

^  earnest  and  able  advocate,  and  the  doctrine  greater  part  of  hia  large  property  was  bequeath- 

cf  taxation  without  representation  was  by  no  ed.    The  titie  of  Baron  Mansfield  expired  with 

^^  more  peraiatentiy  defended.    In  referenoe  him. — As  a  jurist  the  character  of  Lord  Mans- 

to  the  agitation  in  the  North  American  colonies  fidd  oontrasts  &vorably  with  the  timiditv  and 

vi'ch  preceded  the  repeal  of  the  act,  he  held  narrow^nindedneas  which  marked  his  legislative 

thit  the  Amerieans  must  first  be  compelled  to  career;  and  when  not  influenced  by  political 

R^mit  to  the  power  of  parliament,  and  must  views  his  decisions  were  almost  uniformly  cor- 

eiiiibit  **  the  most  entire  obedience^'  before  an  rect.    Commencing  his  judicial  career  as  a  re- 

bqairy  could  be  had  into  tiieir  grievances.  The  former,  he  aimed  at  expediting  legal  proceed- 

cr,4E:rance  of  opiniona  like  these  nuirked  him  out  ings,  and  by  dimini^iing  the  expenses  oi  suitora, 

*9  tt  objectof  popular  dislike  and  party  violence,  and  preventing  unnecessary  delays,  caused  the 

ted  Cor  many  years  he  was  attacked  with  a  vin-  bunness  of  the  courts,  though  greatiy  increased, 

d-<tiTeiien  characteristic  of  the  English  press  of  to  be  demtched  with  unexampled  rapidity. 

that  time,  and  which  found  its  fullest  expression  Sir  James  burrow,  in  the  preface  to  his  reportSi 

^  the  letters  of  Jimius,  by  whom  "  all  the  re-  mentiona  that  of  the  800  causes  set  down  in  a 

f^^-^xes  of  the  English  language  were  exhausted  year  for  the  London  and  Middlesex  sittings,  all 

iidesojadng  and  unpunished  party  libels  on  the  were  disposed  ofl    Gifted  with  an  acute  and 

c^^ef  justice  of  Ensland."   He  nevertheless  per-  poweriul  intellect,  and  with  a  wonderfully  reten- 

*'^nneii  his  jodi<^iu  duties  with  dignity  and  oonr-  tive  memory,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  consider- 

vre;  tnd  on  the  occasion  of  the  application  of  ing  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  law  rather  than 

^.Ikes  In  1768  for  the  reversal  of  his  outlawry,  its  letter ;  but  his  eagerness  to  discourage  tech- 

▼ben  public  excitement  had  reached  an  almost  nicalities,  and  preference  of  the  principles  of 

^precedented  height,  and  the  chief  justice  had  the  civil  law,  occasionally  led  him  to  make  the 

^  repeatedlj  threatened  in  anonymous  let-  law  instead  of  expounding  it    In  constructing 

'•c-'^N  he  announced  to  the  partisans  of  Wilkes,  a  qrstem  of  jurisprudence  and  adapting  a  pro- 

^^>  crowded  Westminster  hall,  his  contempt  gresrive  state  of  aociety  to  drcumatances  and 

•  <  the  means  that  had  been  taken  to  deter  the  cases  entirely  new,  he  was  eminentiy  success- 

'^^at  from  its  daty.    His  unpopularity  was  still  fhl;  and  English  commercial  law,  particularly 

•'^iher  increaaed  by  Ms  direction  to  the  jury  in  that  brandi*  of  it  rebting  to  marine  insurance, 

*':«  trial  of  WoodiaD,  the  publiaher  of  Jnniua,  wiU  be  an  enduring  monument  of  his  genius 

'.hat  the  printing  and  sense  of  the  paper  were  and  industry.    Bm  conduct  on  the  bench  was 
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marked  bj  great  dignity  and  amenity'  of  man-  or  warning  and  used  no  precaution  to  prevent 
ners,  and  in  general  he  showed  himself  ao  mischief,  the  erimewonla  then  amount  to  mnr- 
worthj  of  his  high  office  that  Lord  Chatham,  der.  80  if  one  ride  a  ricious  horse,  who  kicks 
for  many  years  hia  determined  political  op-  some  one  to  death,  it  is  no  crime  whatever  if 
ponent,  compaxing  him  with  two  of  the  most  the  rider  did  not  know  his  character  and  did 
Ulastrions  British  Jorists,  Bomers  and  Holt,  nothing  bj  his  carelessness  to  bring  about  the 
exclaimed:  "I  vow  to  God,  I  think  the  noble  &tal  result;  but  if  he  knew  that  the  animal 
lord  excels  them  both  in  abilities.'*  It  de-  was  vicious,  and  carelessly  rode  him  near  a 
serves  to  be  mentioned  to  hia  credit  also,  that,  crowd  and  exposed  him  to  ahirm  likely  to  make 
though  opposed  to  liberal  Ideas,  he  was  uniform-  him  run  into  the  crowd  and  do  mischief  then 
ly  tolerant  in  matters  of  religions  opinion.  His  the  killing  would  be  manslaughter.  Sometimes 
personal  appearance  was  striking — "  his  oonnte-  it  is  said  that  if  manslaughter  be  charged  upon 
nance  beautiAil,  inspirinff  reverence  and  regard ;  one  on  the  ground  of  negligence  only,  without 
his  eye  gleaming  with  Tight ;  his  voice  acutely  intent,  this  charge  can  be  sustained  only  by  evi- 
olear,  vet  varied  and  musical ;  his  manner  dence  of  the  grossest  negligence.  It  has  been 
ffracefni  and  enga^nff.**  His  arguments  and  held  that  the  mere  omission  to  do  an  act  can- 
decisions  are  preserved  In  Atkins%  Burrows's,  not,  although  death  ensue,  make  the  man  guilty 
Douglases,  and  Cowper's  reports ;  and  his  life  of  manslaughter.  But  if  the  omission  were  of 
has  been  written  by  Henry  Roscoe  and  Lord  an  act  which  was  certainly  a  duty,  and  such  an 

Campbell.  act  that  any  reasonable  person  must  know  that 

MANSLAUGHTER.    In  the  article  Hoia-  its  omission  would  be  very  dangerous  to  life, 

on>K,  it  is  said  that  felonious  homicide  is  either  the  principles  of  criminal  law  would  lead  to  the 

manslaughter  or  murder.    These  two  are  dis-  conclusion  that  this  might  be  manslaughter, 

tinguished  from  each  other  by  the  intent  which  Thus,  in  a  recent  case  of  much  Interest,  a  man 

causes  or  accompanies  the  act.    If  a  homicide  employed  to  wall  a  shaft  in  a  colliery,  ana  whose 

be  not  justifiable  nor  excusable,  and  yet  be  not  duty  it  was  to  place  a  stage  over  the  mouth  of 

committed  with  malice  aforethought,  it  is  man-  the  shaft,  having  omitted  this,  and  a  man  beins 

slaughter.    It  is  auite  certain  that  the  intent  thereby  killed,  the  court  of  king's  bench  held 

need  not  be  to  kill;  for  while  there  must  be  a  him  guilty  of  manslaughter.    It  seems  to  be 

criminal  intent  to  make  a  person  amenable  to  agreed  that  if  the  act  omitted  were  a  legal  duty, 

law  as  a  criminal,  yet  if  one  crime  be  intended,  it  would  certainlv  amount  to  that  crime.     It 

and  in  the  act  of  committing  it  another  of  a  should  be  added  that  the  law  always  presumes 

higher  character  be  also  committed  without  in-  (in  the  absence  of  clear  proof  to  the  contrarv) 

tent,  the  criminal  is  responsible  for  this  higher  that  a  man  intended  to  do  Uie  thing  he  actually 

crime.    The  general  principle  liud  down  in  re-  did.  and  intended  the  consequences  which  nat- 

spect  to  manslaughter  is,  tnat  not  only  a  posi-  urally  and  actually  flow  from  his  act ;  and  this 

tive  intention  to  commit  some  crime,  but  mere  principle  applies  even  where  the  act  cau^^s 

negligence,  may  make  one  guilty.    If  any  one  death.    So  a  very  nice  distinction  is  taken  in 

take  upon  himself  an  office  or  duty  requiring  la,w^hetween  &  malum  prohibitum  taidntnalum 

care  or  skill,  he  is  liable  for  the  want  of  either ;  per  m.    Thus,  if  there  be  a  law  prohibiting  the 

and  if  death  be  the  consequence  of  his  iffnorance  shooting  of  woodcocks  before  the  4th  of  July, 

or  carelessness,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter,  one  who  shoots  at  one  in  June  intends  to  break 

80  if  one  driving  furiously  run  over  and  kill  a  law ;  but  i^  while  thus  shooting,  by  mere  ac- 

a  person  whom  he  did  not  see,  or  if  one  in  com-  cident  and  witliout  negligence,  he  dionld  kill 

mand  of  a  steamer  or  sailing  vessel  by  reason  a  man,  this  would  be  no  crime,  because  shoi»t- 

of  gross  negligence  run  down  a  boat  and  some  ins  a  woodcock  at  that  season  is  an  oflfenco 

one  in  it  be  drowned,  this  would  be  man-  only  because  the  law  has  made  it  so.    But  if 

slaughter.    80  if  any  one,  whether  medical  by  he  shoot  at  his  neighbor's  poultry,  and  by  ac- 

profession  or  not,  deal  with  another  as  a  physi-  cident  kiD  his  neighbor,  this  is  manslaughter  ; 

oian,  and  through  gross  want  of  care  or  skill  because  the  destroying  his  neighbor's  property 

kill  him ;  or  if  any  one  charged  with  building  was  an  offence  of  itself,  independently  of  muni- 

a  house  of  any  kind  construct  it  so  badly  that  cipal  law.    If  one  is  insane  he  cannot  make 

it  falls  and  kills  persons  within  or  near  it ;  or  if  himself  criminally  liable ;  but  if  he  voluntarily 

In  building  he  drop  a  stone  upon  some  one  pass-  make  himself  insane,  or  if  he  be  dnmk  fn>m 

ing  below,  and  kiU  him ;  in  all  these  cases  he  alcoholic  liquors,  or  opium,  or  any  similar  dru&;« 

would  be  guilty  of  manslaughter,  provided  he  the  law  does  not  permit  this  to  be  an  excii'-<% 

were  grossly  negligent  in  l3ie  act  causing  the  partly  because  It  looks  upon  such  intoxic^- 

death.    This  is  the  essential  (question ;  thus,  in  tion  or  voluntary  Insanitv  as  itself  a  wron^r, 

the  last  case,  if  he  were  building  in  a  place  and  partly  because  it  would  be  very  danger^^i:-? 

where  few  persons  were,  and  it  was  by  a  rare  to  permit  a  criminal  to  shelter  himself  undv  r 

occurrence  that  some  one  happened  to  he  where  any  such  excuse. — But  by  far  the  most  frequrii  t 

the  stone  fell,  it  is  said  that  tnere  would  be  no  and  most  difficult  questions  in  practice,  ar« 

such  negligence  as  would  make  the  killer  re-  those  which  must  be  determined  either  by  th.^ 

sponsible  as  a  criminal ;  while,  on  the  other  means  used  to  produce  death,  or  by  the  'i»i>.-^«~ 

hand,  if  it  were  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  ence  or  absence  of  previous  hostile  inti>nt'«>n« 

the  person  dropping  the  stone  gave  no  notice  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  if  one  killa  anoiL^r 
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vjth  a  deadly  weapon,  it  is  more  than  man-  this  was  held  <»il7  manalaiighter.    It  is  said, 

sl&Qghter;  and  it  has  been  said  aQthoritatively,  however,  by  an  American  Judge,  that  some  re- 

that  whether  the  weapon  nsed  be  a  deadly  gard  most  be  hsfi.  to  the  nature  and  origin  of 

Teapon  or  not,  is  not  a  qnestion  of  fact  for  the  the  provocation,  as  well  as  its  extent ;  for  if 

jury,  bat  a  cniestion  of  Ikw  for  the  court  (See  one  were  outraged  and  maddened  bj  a  libel, 

MrxDiB.)   The  other  question,  as  to  previous  and  thereupon  should  instantly  kill  the  libellant, 

li>ti]itT,  generally  turns  upon  the  prelim^inary  this  would  be  murder;  we  still  think,  however, 

quotioD,  whether  the  act  was  committed  in  that  if  the  excitement  were  such  as  to  nega- 

**the  heat  of  passion,^  or  under  sudden  provo-  tive  the  presumption  of  malice  aforethought,  it 

citioQ.    If  one,  being  angry,  attacks  another,  would  be  only  manslaughter.    Questions  of  Uiis 

his  iO£er  is  not  an  entire  excuse.    But  if  a  kind  are  so  freouent,  and  at  the  same  time  so 

q^nrrel  and  conflict  ensue,  and  the  assailant  difficult,  that  tne  legislatures  of  many  of  the 

kills  the  man  whom  he  attacked,  while  this  is  a  United  States  have  endeavored  to  ai^  in  their 

fcionioQs  homicide,  it  is  not  murder,  because  determination,  bv  discriminating  between  dif* 

there  is  an  absence  of  that  malice  aforethought  ferent  classes  and  degrees  of  mimslaughter,  de- 

vlach  is  of  the  essence  of  murder;  and  there-  fining  each  degree^and  affixing  to  it  appropri- 

fore  it  is  manslaughter.    Still  further  would  it  ate  pumshment.    We  have  not  space  to  speak 

be  from  murder  &  the  party  killing  had  been  of  tnese  in  detiul,  but  to  illnstrate  the  prevail- 

hissdf  attacked.    But  neitiier  would  this  ex-  ing  principles  of  classification  refer  to  the  stat- 

ccse  the  act  if  it  were  not  made  necessary  by  utes  of  New  York.    By  these,  four  degrees  of 

the  osture  of  the  attack ;  but  it  would  reduce  manslaughter  are  defined.     The  first  degree, 

the  crime  to  manslaughter.    Here,  however,  it  briefly  stated,  consists  of  killing  without  the 

i»  to  be  remembered  that  such  a  quanrel  makes  purpose  of  death,  when  the  deceased  was  en- 

tbt  to  be  only  manslaughter  which  would  gaged  in  perpetrating  or  attempting  a  crime  less 

othervise  be  murder,  for  no  other  reason  than  than  felony,  and  where  such  killing  would  be,  at 

localise  it  negatives  the  supposition  of  malice  common  law,  murder.  Assisting  in  self-murder 

tfvrethoQgfat.    If  therefore  this  be  proved — as  is  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree,  as  also  wil- 

if  it  be  snown  that  the  killer  haa  a  grudge  fuDy  killing  an  unborn  quick  child  by  injury  to 

iiajnst  the  deceased,  and  had  manifested  a  vio-  the  mother,  if  it  would  be  murder  in  case  the 

Irit  hatred  and  intention  to  injure  him — ^it  mother  died  from  the  iigury.    The  second  de- 

£^t  be  inferred  that  he  provoked  the  quarrel  gree  consists  in  procuring  abortion  otherwise ; 

tsk^Ij  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  gratify-  killing  in  the  heat  of  passion  without  the  in- 

ing  his  malice.     In  such  a  case  the  quarrel,  in-  tent  of  death,  but  in  a  cruel  and  imusual  man- 

«tead  of  negativing  midice,  would  help  to  prove  ner ;  or  killing  unnecessarily  one  attempting  to 

s;  and  therefore,  of  coune,  it  could  not  have  commit  felony.    The  third  degree  is  killing  in 

^  effect  of  rednong  the  felony  to  manslangh-  heat  of  passion,  without  intent  of  death,  but 

^.   So  if  there  had  been  a  quarrel  and  much  with  a  dangerous  weapon ;  involuntary  kiUing, 

P^^TocstioD,  and  the  onarrel  had  abated,  and  by   procurement   or   n^ligenoe   of  another, 

o^e  of  the  parties  withdrew  and  provided  him-  while  the  person  killed  is  engaged  in  commit- 

^  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  returning  ting  a  trespass  on  property;  severing  an  animal 

killed  the  other,  the  excuse  of  *^  heat  of  passion*^  known  to  be  mischievous  to  go  abroad  without 

voald  not  apply,  for  there  would  then  be  evi-  care,  or  keeping  it  without  care,  and  thereby 

^aee  of  deliberate  purpose.    So,  too,  let  the  causing  death ;  receiving  wilAilly  or  negligent- 

proTocation  be  what  it  may,  if  there  be  no  ly  so  many  persons  into  a  boat  or  vessel  as  to 

excitement  or  heat  of  passion,  the  killing  will  cause  deiUh ;   racing  while  in  command  of  a 

^  deemed  deliberate  and  intentionaL     Still,  steamboat  carrying  passengers,  bursting  the 

vbere  there  was  much  provocation,  and  no  evi-  boiler,  and  so  kUlmg;  killing  by  a  physician 

^^ct  of  hostile  purpose  previous  to  the  prov-  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  murth  de- 

or^oQ,  the  killing  itself  would  generally  be  gree  may  be  said  to  include  all  other  modes  or 

CK^Joed  evidence  of  excited  temper.    There  are  forms  of  manslaughter,  known  as  such  at  com- 

tfier  cases  which  the  law  regards  as  only  man-  mon  law,  and  of  a  milder  kind  than  the  preced- 

^'•A32hter,  withoat  evidence  of  momentary  ex-  ing. 

^/.ement;  partly  because  the  law  infers  that  MANTCHOOEIA,  or  Mabtchubia,  the  land 

^^>Qi  nch  a  provocation  there  must  be  excite-  of  the  Mantchooe,  a  country  of  Asui,  mo^y 

~^nt :  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  party  belonging  to  the  Chinese  empire^  but  partiv  to 

f~<ed  brou^t  his  death  upon  himself  by  his  the  Russians,  bounded  K.  by  the  Yablonoi-£hre- 

■"rtngeoos  wrong.    Thus,  if  a  husband  detects  bet  or  Outer  Hiog-an  mountains,  which  sepa- 

L5  Wife  in  adoltery,  and  instantiy  and  pur-  rate  it  from  the  Russian  province  of  Yi^ootsk, 

p'^elr  takes  either  her  life  or  the  adulterer^s,  it  £.  by  the  channel  of  Tartary  and  sea  of  Japan, 

^  only  manslanghter.    Not  so,  however,  if  he  S.  by  Ck>rea  and  the  gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee.  S.  W.  by 

^*^u  for  a  sobseqnent  opportunity,  for  then  the  the  great  wall,  W.  by  Mongolia  and  tne  Inner 

i*<  reason  wholly  fiuls,  and  the  killing  becomes  Hing-an  or  Sial-Eoi  mountains^  and  N.  W.  by 

9*:rder.  In  one  En^ish  case,  where  a  man  had  the  Kerloo  river  and  Daoorian  mountains;  be- 

^-li  pocket  picked,  and  with  the  assistance  of  tween  kt  42''  and  SS""  K.,  long.  120''  and  142^^  £. ; 

'ticn  threw  the  thief  into  a  pond  to  punish  area,  700,000  sq.m.;  pop.  estimated  at  7,000,000. 

^hj  a  ducking,  and  the  man  was  drowned,  A  laige  part  of  this  country  is  an  uninhabited 
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wfldernesa,  and  bat  little  of  it  bas  been  visited  provinces  b  entirelj  military.    Tbe  capital  of 
by  Europeans.   Nearly  tbe  wbole  of  it  is  drain-  Shing-king  and  of  all  Mantcbooria  is  called 
ed  by  the  Amoor  river  and  its  branches.    That  Mookden  by  the  Mantcboos,  and  by  the  Chinese 
part  which  lies  K  of  the  Amoor  was  ceded  to  f^Ulg-thian-foo.    It  is  880  m.  N.  £.  from  Pe- 
Kossia  in  1854.   There  are  8  considerable  lakes,  king,  and  is  a  large  city  snrronnded  bv  a  wall  10 
the  Hnmn,  which  is  200  m.  in  circuit,  the  Pir,  m.  in  circuit.    Hing-king,  80  m.  £.  of  Mookden, 
and  the  Kinlca,  which  is  40  m.  long  and  25  m.  Is  also  a  considerable  city,  and  is  the  family 
broad.    There  are  8  principal  mountain  chains,  residence  and  the  family  burial  place  of  the  Man- 
The  Sih-bih-tih  mountains  extend  from  the  tchoo  emperors  of  China.  Kin-choo,  on  the  ^If 
boundary  of  Corea,  in  lat  40%  in  a  N.  £.  direc-  of  Leao-tong,  6.  W.  of  Mookden,  of  which  it  is 
don,  along  tbe  sea  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  the  port,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  catr 
Amoor.     Their  average  height  is  4,500  feet,  tie,  provisions,  uid  drugs.   Its  harbor  is  shallow 
and  tiiey  are  covered  with  forests.    Between  and  unsafe.    Kai-choo,  another  less  frequented 
them  and  the  ocean  there  is  only  a  narrow  port  on  the  £.  side  of  the  gnlf^  bas  a  better  bar- 
strip  of  arable  land,  which  is  faihabited  by  a  oor.    Kirin  is  a  very  extensive  province,  and  is 
savage  race  having  little  intercourse  with  the  thinly  inhabited  by  Mantcboos  settled  in  gar- 
Mantchoos.     The  soutiiem  extremity  of  this  risons  along  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  and  bv 
range,  from  about  lat  48%  bears  the  Mantcboo  tribes  related  to  the  Mantcboos,  but  less  civil- 
name  of  Eolmin-Shanguinalin,  and  the  Chinese  ized,  who  subsist  principally  by  hunting  and 
name  of  Chang^h-Shan  or  Long  White  moun-  fishing,  and  are  toJerablv  independent  of  gov- 
tains.    One  of  its  P<)a1eb,  called  Pecha,  is  sup-  emment  control  except  that  they  pay  an  annual 
posed  to  be  15,000  feet  high.  The  second  range  tribute  of  Airs.    Ningoota  is  the  hirgest  town. 
is  the  Yablonoi-Ehrebet,  wbicb  is  separated  The  great  island  of  Saghalien  is  included  in  this 
from  the  Sih-hih-tih  on  the  N.  by  tiie  valley  of  province.    Tsitsihar  is  mostly  an  miinhabited 
the  Amoor.    Its  spurs  extend  a  great  distance  mountainous  wilderness.    Its  capital  is  Tsitsi- 
and  bear  a  variety  of  names.    There  are  two  bar,  on  the  river  Nonni,  in  lat  47"* ;  it  is  a 
principal  spurs,  one  K.  of  the  great  bend  of  the  place  of  some  trade,  being  generally  resorted  to 
Amoor,  and  the  other  between  it  and  the  Chi-  by  the  tribes  of  a  vast  region.    The  climate  of 
kjri,  one  of  its  affluents.    The  third  range,  the  the  greater  part  of  Mantcbooria  \b  very  severe. 
Inner  Hing-an  or  Sial-Eoi,  extends  over  a  great  One  of  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries  who  resided 
part  of  l£>Dgolia,  and  forms  in  Mantcbooria  8  there  says:  *^ Although  it  is  uncertain  where 
sides  of  the  extensive  valley  of  the  Nonni,  ending  God  placed  paradise,  we  maybe  sure  that  he 
between  the  Amoor  and  the  Soongari  at  their  chose  some  other  country  than  Mantcbooria;  for 
Junction.     Most  of  these  ranges  are  covered  of  all  savage  regions  this  takes  a  distinguished 
with  forests,  but  very  little  is  known  of  their  rank  for  tbe  aridity  of  the  soil  and  ri(;or  of  the 
height  or  their  natural  history.    The  greatest  climate.^*    In  the  northern  parts  the  ground  is 
part  of  Mantcbooria  is  covered  by  forests,  the  frozen  in  winter  to  the  depth  of  7  feet,  and  the 
abode  of  wild  animals,  many  of  which  afford  mercury  is  frequently  30^  below  zero.    The  ad- 
valuable  furs.    Amonff  them  are  bears,  wolves,  ministration  of  Mantcbooria  consists  of  a  su- 
tigers^  and  two  peculiar  species  of  aeer,  the  preme  civil  government  at  Mookden,  and  3 
argeh  and  Hggetai,     The  rivers  and  coasts  provincial  military  ones.    There  are  5  boards, 
abound  in  nsh ;  among  which  carp,  sturgeon,  each  under  a  president — ^The  Mantcboos  belong 
salmon,  pike,  and  shell  fish  are  especially  plen-  to  the  great  Mongolian  division  of  mankind, 
tifbl.    The  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on  at  the  though  Uiey  are  not  nomadic  or  pastoral  like  the 
mouth  of  the  Amoor  by  Chinese  soldiers  sent  Mongols  proper,  but  occupy  themselves  with 
for  the  purpose.    The  troops  of  Chinese  Man-  agriculture  or  hunting  according  to  the  circnm- 
tchooria  are  required  to  furnish  2,400  stags  an-  stances  of  the  part  of  the  country  thev  inhabit, 
nually  to  the  emperor,  who  reserves  for  his  own  They  are  of  ughter  complexion  ana  heavier 
use  only  the  fleshy  part  of  the  tail  as  a  delicacy,  build  than  the  Chinese,  and  some  of  them  have 
Among  the  birds  of  prey  is  a  vulture  which  in  florid  complexions,  blue  eyes,  aquiline  noiK*3, 
size  and  fierceness  rivals  its  congener  the  condor  brown  hair,  and  heavy  beards.    They  have  the 
of  the  Andes.  The  southern  part  of  Mantcbooria  same  peculiar  conformation  of  tbe  eyelids  as  the 
is  cultivated^  and  produces  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  Chinese,  and  resemble  tbem  closely  in  other 
millet,  and  buckwheat    It  also  supports  large  respects ;  but  tlieir  countenances  are  generully 
herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.    Ginsens  of  a  higher  intellectual  cast,  and  their  character 
and  rhubarb  are  gathered  by  soldiers  detached  haughtier  and  more  determined.    They  are  the 
for  the  pnrpose. — Chinese  Mantcbooria  is  di-  ^ominant  race  in  the  Chiucse  empire,  and  the 
vided  into  8  provinces,  8hing-king,  Kirin,  and  skill  and  energy  with  wbicb  they  nave  govem- 
Tsitsihar.    6hing-king  occupies  the  8.  portion  ed  tlicir  vast  dominions  for  two  centuries  show 
of  the  conntrr,  Kirin  all  tlie  region  £.  of  the  them  to  be  possessed  of  high  qualities.    During 
river  Soongari,  and  Tsitsihar  the  north-west,  the  same  period  they  have  greatly  improved 
8hing-king  contains  two  departments,  Fung-  the  condition  of  their  own  original  country; 
thian-foo  and  Kin-choo-foo,  subdivided  into  15  and  although  they  have  been  disi)ersed  over  the 
districts.    There  are  12  gairisoned  posts.    The  whole  empire  as  officers  and  soldiers,  their  nnin- 
administration  of  this  province  is  partly  civil  ber  at  home  seems  to  be  greater  than  at  any 
and  partly  military,  while  that  of  the  other  former  period.     Their  courage  and  resolution 
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vere  ahown  in  lepeated  instanoes  in  the  war  legend  of  St  Gbristopher,  gave  the  fint  evi- 
lith  Great  Britain  in  1841~'2.     At  Ohapoo,  dence  of  hia  capacity  to  rise  iSove  the  cold  man- 
after  the  Chinese  annj  was  defeated,  800  Man-  nerism  of  his  school  and  clothe  art  in  the  garii 
teboos  retired  into  an  enclosed  temple,  and  de-  of  liying  reality.  Rising  in  repatation  in  his  own 
feoded  tbemselyes  with  snch  deop^ntion  that  city,  he  was  invited  about  1468  by  Ladovico 
ooIt  50  were  taken  alive.    At  Ohinldang-foo  Gonzaga  to  Mantna,  where,  in  the  service  of 
tbe  MsDtchoos  of  the  garrison  made  a  gidlant  that  munificent  patron  of  art  and  of  his  saooe»- 
defenoe,  and  when  they  were  overpowered  they  sors,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.   During 
kflled  their  women  ana  children  and  then  them-  the  last  80  years  of  the  century,  in  which  his  tal- 
Nires.    ^My  preferred  to  die  rather  than  to  lents  witnessed  their  highest  development,  he 
ffirreoder,  and  of  a  Mantchoo  population  of  exercised  a  sort  of  patriarchal  autiiority  over  the 
iOOO  it  was  estimated  that  not  more  than  500  piunters  of  northern  Italy,  sharing  with  hia 
suriTed,  the  greaterpart  having  perished  by  relatives^  the  Bellini  of  Venice,  the  supremacy 
tLeir  own  hands.    When  the  Mantdiooa  con-  in  their  art,  and  educating  numerous  pupilsL 
pered  China,  they  imposed  upon  the  conquered  Between  1486  and  1490  he  visited  Rome  at  the 
[<eopIe  a  portion  of  their  dress  and  many  of  invitation  of  Innocent  VIII.,  and  painted  with 
ti«ir  Qsagesw    The  mode  of  arranging  the  hair  almost  miniature-like  delicacv  a  series  of  frea- 
in  a  tan  now  in  use  by  the  Chinese  was  forced  coes  in  a  chapel  in  the  Belvedere,  all  of  which 
upon  them  by  the  Mantchoos,  to  whom  it  had  however  perished  when  Pius  YI.  destroyed  the 
^  been  familiar.    On  the  other  hand,  they  chapel  toward  the  dose  of  tbe  last  century  to 
hire  adopted  many  of  the  customs  of  the  Chi-  make  room  for  his  new  museum.    Of  his  worka 
nese,  and  Father  Hue  eaysi  probably  with  some  extant,  the  principal  is  the  celebrated  seriea 
exaczeratbn,  that  yoo  may  traverse  Mantchoo-  representing  in  9  compartments  the  triumph  of 
rii  6om  the  great  wall  to  the  river  Amoor,  Julius  Ciesar  after  his  conquest  of  Gaul,  origi- 
vithoot  being  at  aU  aware  that  yon  are  not  in  naUy  painted  for  Ludovico  Gonzaga,  and  which 
1  prorinoe  of  China.    The  Mantdiooa  began  to  upon  the  downfidl  of  that  family  were  pur- 
be  coospicuous  in  eastern  Asia  about  the  be-  chased  by  Charles  I.  of  Eugland*    They  were 
ziLDing  of  the  17th  eentnry,  when  after  a  Ions  sold  by  parliament  with  the  rest  of  Charles's 
^es  of  intenud  wars  their  tribes  were  united  pictures,  but  were  repurdiased  on  the  return  of 
isto  one  nation  under  a  chieftain  named  Hen-  Charles  IL,  and  now  hang  in  Hampton  Courts 
=-:ie,  who  in  1618  declared  war  against  China,  They  are  painted  in  distemper  on  twilled  linen. 
tieo  niied  by  ibe  Mixu^  dynasty.    He  overran  and  even  m  their  present  faded  and  dilapidated 
ifid  devastated  the  a,  £.  provinces,  but  died  condition  excite  the  admiration  of  the  beholder 
'•s  1627,  leaving  the  prosecution  of  his  desisa  by  thdr  grand  and  spirited  composition  and 
of  conquest  to  his  son  Tien-tsong,  who  made  thorough  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  antique  art| 
i^iAxes  with  rebds  whose  Ictfiders  pretended  tbe  combination  of  the  sculptural  style  with  the 
^f  l«  rigfatftd  heirs  to  the  throne.    With  their  aims  and  beauties  of  painting  bdng  here  singu- 
ili  be  made  himsdf  master  of  Peking,  and  the  lariy  appropriate.     A  picture  in  chiaroscuro^ 
b^.  cf  the  Chinese  emperors,  Hwai-trang,  hav*  very  similar  in  character  and  treatment  to  thu^ 
zz  committed  soioide  in  1648,  the  Mantchoo  representing  the  triumph  of  Sdpio,  is  now  in 
'^  took  possession  of  the  government    He  the  possession  of  Mr.  Vivian  of  London.    Of 
^*^  in  1M4,  and  his  son  and  sncoeasor  Shan-  his  easel  pictures  the  most  fiunous  is  the  if<uZoi»- 
it  is  regarded  as  the  first  emperor  of  the  Man-  na  deUa  VUtoriOj  now  in  the  Louvre,  painted  in 
ui.»  dynas^  which  still  holds  the  throne.  commemoration  of  the  victory  gunea  by  Gon- 
MANTEGNA,  Axdeba,  an  Italian  painter,  zaga  over  Charies  Vm.  of  France  in  1495. 
\Mr?  near  Padoa  in  1480  or  1481.  died  at  Man-  In  composition  and  color  it  represents  the  ma- 
-u  in  1506.    Of  hn  eariy  history  litUe  is  known  tnrity  of  Mantegna^s  powers.    Many  other  pie- 
^09d  tbe  fact  that  he  was  by  occupation  a  tares  by  him  are  to  be  found  in  Italy  and  die 
«-t;.li«rd  boy,  who,  having  found  his  way  to  large  galleries  of  central  Europe,  unequal  in 
^»<^  was  plaoed  under  the  instruction  of  merit  and  having  more  or  less  of  the  hardneas 
F^isoesoo  Sqnarcione.  His  earlier  worka  necea-  and  meagreness  of  which  he  was  never  able  to 
^j  leflect  the  character  of  the  antique  sculp-  divest  himself^  but  all  displaying  unmistakably 
n»  wliidi  he  atndied  in  the  fiunous  school  of  the  hand  of  a  great  master.    Mantegna  alao^ 
tic  master,  reaemUing  colored  bass-reliefii  ra-  according  to  LanzL  engraved  upward  of  60  oc 
iUr  than  paintiogs;  and  in  his  first  \ug&  pio-  hia  own  designs,  or  whidi  abont  80  are  known 
^^^  rqiiwMtitiug  the  4  evangelists,  he  gave  to  to  collectors.    Among  his  plates  are  his  own 
^-^  sacred  personages  the  aspect  of  heathen  designs  for  sevwal  of  the  compartments  of  the 
':'^TBofhgn.  About  the  middle  of  the  15th  ceo-  "  Triumph  of  Julius  Caasar.^ 
^iaeopo  Bellini  visited  Fadna,  and  the  con-  MANTELL,  Gidboh  ALOKsaov,  an  English 
^•'^itian  and  example  of  this  great  painter,  geologist  and  palasontologist,  bom  in  Lewes^ 
rij&t  dangliter,  Nioolasa,  Mantegna  married,  Sussex,  in  1790,  died  in  London,  Nov.  10, 1862. 
:a^9Bd  him  to  abate  somewhat  his  predilection  He  was  educated  as  a  sur^:eon,  and  embarked 
^  tbe  antaqoe,  althoogfa  he  was  never  able  in  a  lucrative  practice  in  his  nanve  town.    In- 
^<k1t  to  free  fahnsdf  from  its  influence.    His  dination,  however,  led  him  to  devote  much 
^fseotB  bk  the  ehureh  De^  Eremitani  in  Pa-  time  to  geological  researches,  and  in  a  few  years 

the  life  ^  St  James  and  die  his  discoveries  in  the  wealden  formation,  the 
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extaordiiuffy  foariliferoiu  ridmeaB  of  which  deifth  of  Oonnt  Bnadenbug,  Nov.  6, 1850,  he 
had  been  preTiooalj  little  known,  gave  him  a  beoame  minister  of  foreign  iSainB,  and  took  an 
high  rank  among  Hving  palasontologists.  To  important  part  at  the  conference  of  OlmQtz, 
his  labors  science  is  indebted  for  the  discoTery  Not.  28  and  29,  where,  by  immediately  yield- 
of  4  oat  of  5  of  the  genera  of  extinct  dinosaa-  ing  to  Austria  on  all  questions  of  Gtfman 
rian  reptiles,  viz. :  the  iguajiodanj  the  hylaoiau^  policy,  he  bronght  abont  a  peaceable  solution  of 
nuy  the  pehroMuruBy  and  the  regno9auru9  ;  and  the  complications  between  the  two  goTernments. 
his  valuable  museum  collected  from  the  wealden  On  Dec  19, 1850,  he  Jw^as  appointed  prime  min- 
and  chalk  formations,  and  which  was  purchased  ister,  and  at  the  same  time  retained  the  depart- 
by  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum,  contains  ment  of  foreign  affairs.  On  Jan.  12, 1852,  he 
well  preserved  fossils  of  these,  and  also  of  became  president  of  the  council  of  state.  His 
many  extinct  fishes,  insects,  and  plants.  In  name  has  been  intimately  associated  with  the 
1825  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  Russian  and  ultra-conservative  policy  of  the 
society  ;  in  1835  he  received  the  Wollaston  court  of  Berlin ;  he  eigoyed  the  confidence  of 
medal  of  the  geological  society,  and  in  1849  the  the  king,  but  was  not  popular.  In  1856  he  at- 
royal  medal  of  the  roval  society.  The  latter  part  tended  the  peace  congress  at  Paris  as  Prussian 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  London,  whero  he  con-  plenipotentiaiy.  In  1858,  after  the  establish- 
tinned  his  mMical  practice  ana  geological  re-  ment  of  the  resenoy  of  the  prince  of  Pknssia, 
searches.  He  was  remarkably  succesdtd  as  a  he  was  succeeded  by  Baron  Schleinitz  in  the 
lecturer  in  exciting  an  interest  in  scientific  pur-  ministry  of  foreign  affiurs  (Nov.  6),  and  by  the 
suits.  His  chief  scientific  work  separately  pub-  prince  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen  as  presi- 
lished  is  ^*  Fossils  of  the  South  Downs,  or  II-  dent  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  council  of  state, 
lustrations  of  the  Gkology  of  Sussex"  (4to.,  Lon-  MANTINEA,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
don,  1822).  He  is  also  the  author  of  two  popular  powerful  towns  of  Arcadia,  on  the  borders  of 
treatises  of  great  merit,  ^' The  Wonders  of  Geolo-  Argolb  and  the  river  Oplus.  Its  democratic 
1^"  (2  vols.  8V0.,  London,  1838),  and  *'  The  Med*  political  constitution  was,  according  to  Polybins^ 
w  m.  Creation^  or  first  Lessons  in  Geology''  (2  one  of  the  best  in  antiquity.  like  the  other 
vols.  8V0.,  1844),  both  of  which  have  been  trans-  Arcadian  towns,  it  acknowledged  the  Spartan 
lated  into  German,  and  of  a  number  of  lesser  supremacy  prior  to  and  during  the  Persian  war. 
worlu  illustrating  the  geology  of  the  British  It  was  an  ally  of  Sparta  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Ides  and  his  own  discoveries.  In  Agassiz  and  Peloponnesian  war,  but  in  421  B.  0.  formed  a 
Strickland's  Bibliotheca  2jOologuB  et  Otologic^  confederacy  with  Ai]go&  Elis,  and  Athena,  which 
67  works  and  memoirs  by  Dr.  Mantell  aro  cited,  was  defeated  and  dissolved  by  the  Laced«mo- 
beside  which  he  wrote  several  papers  on  anti-  nlans  in  418.  Thou^  it  became  asain  an  ally 
quarian  and  professional  subjects.  of  Sparta,  its  increasing  power  rendered  it  oV- 
MANTEUFFEL,  Otto  Thxodob  vov,  baron,  noxious  to  the  latter  city,  and  in  885  the  Spar* 
a  Prussian  statesman,  bom  at  Ltlbben,  in  the  tans  attacked  and  destroyed  it  by  turning  the 
nrovince  of  Brandenburg,  Feb.  8,  1806,  of  a  waters  of  the  Ophis  against  its  walls.  The 
umily  which  ranks  among  the  lesser  nobility  Mantineans  rebuilt  their  city  after  the  over- 
of  Pkiissia.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  7,  throw  of  the  Spartan  supremacy  by  the  battle 
but  was  with  his  brother  educated  by  an  uncle,  of  Lenctra  in  871.  They  were  prominent  in  the 
and  completed  his  studies  at  Halle,  applying  formation  ofthe  Arcadian  confederacy,  but  soon 
himself  particularly  to  Jurisprudence  and  poKt-  abandoned  it  for  an  alliance  with  their  ancient 
ioal  economy.  On  leaving  the  university  he  enemies  the  Spartans.  To  proventthis  ooalitioa 
took  up  his  residence  in  Berlin,  and  was  in  Epaminondas  marohed  into  the  Peloponnesus, 
1829  attached  to  the  department  of  finance,  and  and  Mantinea  is  chiefiy  celebrated  as  the  scene 
afterward  filled  important  political  and  Judicial  of  the  great  battle  (362)  between  the  Thebaits 
offices,  in  which  he  displayed  so  much  ability  and  Spartans,  in  which  he  fell  It  continued 
that  he  was  regularly  chosen  as  the  reprosenta*  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Arcadia  till 
tive  of  Brandenburg  at  the  provincial  diet  In  the  time  of  the  Acha)an  league,  which  it  at  first 
1844  he  was  attached  to  the  nrince  of  Prussia  Joined,  but  subsequently  deserted  for  the  Mu>» 
with  the  title  of  privy  councillor,  and  entered  fian  confederacy,  an  event  which  occasioned 
the  council  of  state.  In  1845  he  was  placed  in  the  Cleomenic  war.  In  226  it  was  surprised 
the  direction  of  the  first,  and  in  1846  of  both  by  Aratus,  and  in  222  it  was  plundered  by  An- 
the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  ministry  of  tigonus  Doson,  and  its  name  changed  to  An  ti- 
the interior.  In  1847,  on  the  convocation  of  gonea,  which  it  boro  till  its  ancient  appellatioQ 
the  first  united  diet  of  Prussia,  he  was  amonff  was  restored  bvthe  emperor  Hadrian.  Its  ruioa 
the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  a  more  libertd  are  visible  at  the  modern  village  of  PalcopolL 
policy.  On  Nov.  8,  1848,  he  was  ^pointed  MANTUA  (It  ifan(4>fa),  a  province  in  north- 
minister  of  the  interior  under  Count  Branden-  em  Italy,  now  forming  part  of  the  Sardinian 
burg;  and  when  some  kind  of  order  was  restored  possessions  in  Lombardy,  watered  by  the  Po 
by  that  military  man,  he  contrived,  by  an  ez«  and  its  affluents  the  Mincio  and  Oglio,  bounded 
hibition  of  admin istrative  ability  and  a  profes-  N.  by  Brescia  and  the  lake  of  Garda,  £.  by  Ve- 
■ion  of  free  trade  principles,  to  ingratiate  him-  rona  and  Rovigo,  S.  by  Modena  and  Parma,  and 
self  to  some  extent  with  a  large  partv  among  W.  by  Brescia  and  Cremona;  area^  900  ftq. 
the  middle  and  coounercial  olaaHes.    After  the  m. ;  pop.  nearly  800,000.    It  is  celebrated  for 
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itBbeftQtifiil  aoeneiy  and  for  its  fertility.    The  Petro;  the  Piazza  del  Argine,  with  a  marble 

priodpal  products  are  grain,  flax,  hemp,  rice,  pillar  crowned  by  a  bast  of  Virgil,  and  the 

fraita,  and  wine.   Under  the  Romans  it  enjoyed  square  where  in  1810  the  Tyrolese  patriot  An- 

a  high  d^ree  of  prosperitpr.    After  the  down-  dreas  Hofer  was  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon* 

fall  of  the  Roman  empire  it  came  into  the  pos-  Great  masses  of  buildings,  connsting  of  feudal 

session  of  the  Visigoths,  and  afterward  of  the  castles  with  their  batUemented  turrets  and 

LombArdfl.    Under  Charlemagne  it  formed  part  Lombard  arches,  extend  from  the  Porta  di  San 

of  the  Frankisb,  and  under  Otho  the  Great  of  Giorgio  to  ti^e  Piazza  Delpnrgo,  and  include 

the  German  empire.    Subsequently  the  princes  the  ancient  palatial  castle  (etutelh  de  CorU) 

of  the  £ste  &mily  and  the  countess  Matilda  of  of  the  Gonzagas,  now  used  partly  as  a  prison 

Toscaoy  received  it  as  an  imperial  fief;  and  at  and  partly  for  public  offices.    Adjoining  it  is 

a  later  period  it  waa  under  the  rule  of  the  the  immense  structure  begun  at  the  openmg  of 

priooely  families  of  Mantua,  among  whom  the  the  14th  century,  now  comprising  the  so  called 

bouae  of  BonacoTBi  was  the  most  powerful  for  Palazzo  Imperiale,  Palazzo  Vecchio^  and  OorU> 

about  40  years,  until  the  house  of  Gonzaga  rose  Imperiale,  containing  about  500  apartments, 

to  emioenee,  Lndovico  Gonzaga  assuming  sov-  and  mainly  indebted  for  its  present  beauty  to 

ereignty  in  1828.    This  famUy,  under  whom  the  genius  of  Giulio  Romano,  whose  works  as  & 

KAotoa  became  a  dochy,  contributed  greatly  to  painter  and  architect  form  the  greatest  artistio 

the  improvement  of  art  and  letters  and  to  the  glory  of  the  city,  but  are  nowhere  displayed 

embellisbment  of  the  capital.   The  last  duke  of  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  decorations  of 

Mantoa,  Charles  IV.,  received  a  French  garrison  this  palace.    The  Palazzo  del  Te,  outside  of  the 

into  Mantua,  and  fought  on  the  side  of  France  city,  originally  intended  for  ducal  stables^  also 

daring  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.    On  grew  up  under  the  genins  of  Romano  to  the 

this  account  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  dimensions  of  a  vast  and  magnificent  building. 

empire  by  Joseph  I.  (1705) ;  he  died  without  is*  The  principal  churches  are  the  cathedral,  San 

rae  io  Padua  in  1708,  and  Austria  remained  in  Andi^  and  Sta.  Barbara,  all  more  or  Jess  rich 

posseanonof  the  territory  of  Mantua.    In  1797  in  paintings,  particularly  the  last,  which  also 

it  became  part  of  the  Cisalpine  and  afterward  contains  in  its  sacristy  a  golden  vase  attributed 

of  the  Italian  republic,  and  in  1805  of  the  kin^-  to  Benvenuto  Cellini.    San  Maurioio  contains 

<lom  of  Italy;  but  it  was  reunited  to  Austna  the  ^'Martyrdom  of  the  Saint,"  one  of  the  finest 

in  1814,  and  belonged  to  the  proyince  of  Lom-  works  of  Lndovico  Carracci.     The  shambles 

bardy,  in  the  lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  until  (beceheria)  and  fish  markets  {pesehUra)  were 

i^\T  11, 1859,  when  by  the  treaty  of  Villafranca  planned  and  built  by  Giulio  Romano.    Mantua 

the  province  of  Mantua  with  the  rest  of  Lom-  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  contains  a  number  of  edn- 

bardj  was  ceded  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  cational  and  charitable  institutions,  a  botanic 

the  emperor  of  the  French,  to  be  by  him  trans-  garden,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  a  librai^  of 

^trr^  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.    This  cessioxL  about  80,000  volumes,  an  academy  of  science 

^wever,  did  not  include  the  fortified  city  of  and  fine  arts  (Virgiliana),  now  chiefly  used  as  a 

Mantua  and  its  environs. — ^Mantua,  formerly  school  of  drawing,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and 

the  capital  of  the  above  province,  and  still  con-  industry,  a  monte  di  pieta^  a  general  house  of 

tintmig  in  the  possession  of  Austria,  about  80  correction,  a  military  arsenal,  a  theatre,  and  aa 

Q.  8;  £.  from  lulan  and  18  m.  by  railway  S.  by  elegant  amphitheatre.    The  manufactures  are 

V.  from  Verona,  is  sitnatedp  on  an  island  in  the  limited,  ana  tJie  principal  article  of  trade  is  silk.. 

middle  of  a  lagoon  formed  by  the  Mncio;  pop.  The  principal  dealers  are  the  Jews,  who  stiU 

^Qt  81,000.    The  swamps  and  marshes  sur-  live  in  a  separate  quarter  (ghetuyr-TilLBDtvui  ia 

roQnding  Mantua  are  Lqjunous  to  the  salubrity  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Etruscans 

of  the  citv;  but,  in  connection  with  the  formi-  long  before  the  building  of  Rome.    It  derives 

<^&t)Ie  worn  which  guard  all  its  approaches  and  its  chief  dassical  celebrity  from  associations 

eDclo«e  it  on  every  side,  they  constitute  its  most  with  Vir^^  who  has  celebrated  Mantua,  as  the 

important  defences,  abd  have  made  it  so  strong  place  of  his  birth,  in  several  passages  of  his 

tbt  it  is  deemed  the  bulwark  of  Italy,  and  im-  works.    Charlemi^e  gave  it  its  first  fortifica- 

pr<egnable  bv  any  means  but  famine.    The  com-  tions,  which  in  modem  times  were  oompleted  in 

monication  between  the  island  and  the  mainland  their  present  form  by  the  Austrians.    In  the 

u  maintained  by  several  bridges,  the  longest  middle  a^es  Mantua  was  one  of  the  most  imp 

of  vhich,  the  Ponte  di  San  Gior^po.  forms  tiie  portent  cities  in  Italy.    In  1680  it  was  seized 

principal  approach  to  the  city.    Tbe  latter  is  ny  the  imperialists  and  subjected  to  terrible 

<Atered  by  6  gates,  one  of  which,  the  Porta  calamities,  from  which  the  city  has  never  leeov- 

MalLoji,  presents  a  curious  specimen  of  ancient  ered.    In  1796  Gren.  Bonaparte,  hopeless  of  re- 

(ropoeenng.   Mantna  has  a  desolate  appearance,  dncing  the  fortress,  kept  it  under  strict  blockade 

»cept  in  some  of  the  central  parts,  where  there  till  famine  compelled  it  to  capitulate.    In  July, 

li  commercial  activity.    It  contains  however  1842,  the  Jews,  who  number  about  -fg  of  the 

(Stay  fine  streets,  the  Via  Large  being  the  population,  were  subjected  to  great  persecutions. 

^'idest  avenue.     Among  the  finest  squares  are  In  the  war  of  Piedmont  with  Austria  in  1848, 

tlie  Piazza  di  Virgilio,  surrounded  by  elegant  the  victory  depended  on  the  possession  of  Man- 

i^oosea;  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe,  where  the  mar-  tna;  it  was  blockaded  for  several  months  by 

4et  is  held;    tbe  eapUnade  or  Piazza  di  San  the  troops  of  Ohazles  Albert^  who  was  finally 
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defeated  by  Marahal  Radetzky  In  the  battle  of  heavy  war  taxes  levied  from  his  sabjeots  during 
CuBtozza  (Jalj  25).  Daring  the  war  of  1869  his  reign  were  often  employed  in  pensioning 
ICantna  was  again  of  high  strategetical  impor-  ministers  and  men  of  inflaence  at  foreign  courts, 
tanoe,  as  one  of  Uie  most  formidable  strongholds  while  his  troops  went  unpaid.  IL  Paueo> 
of  Austria,  and,  together  with  the  neighboring  Loors,  a  Byzantine  emperor,  bom  in  1848, 
fortresses  of  Peschiera,  Verona,  and  Legnago,  succeeded  his  fiither  Joannes  V.  in  1891,  died 
saved  her  from  being  entirely  stripped  of  her  in  1425.  At  the  death  of  his  father  he  fled  from 
possessions  in  Italy.  the  court  of  the  saltan  Bijazet,  with  whom  be 
MANU.  8ee  Brahma.  had  been  left  as  a  hostage.  The  consequence 
MANUEL  I.  GOMNENUS,  a  Bvzantuie  em-  was  a  war  with  Bi^azot,  in  which  Manuel  was 
peror,  bom  about  1120,  succeeded  his  &ther,  supported  by  an  army  of  Hungarians,  Germans, 
Joannes  IL,  in  1148,  died  in  1180.  The  valor  and  iVench.  The  allies,  under  the  command  of 
which  he  had  displayed  against  the  Turks  in-  Bigismnnd,  king  of  Hungary  and  afterward  em- 
dnced  his  fiither  to  bequeiOh  the  crown  to  him  peror  of  Germany,  were  defeated  at  Nicopolis  in 
ratiier  than  to  his  elder  brother  Isaac,  who  was  1896,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men.  Ck>nstanti- 
immediately  imprisoned  by  Azuch,  the  minister  nople  was  besieged,  and  its  fall  seemed  impend - 
of  the  deceased  emperor.  Returning  from  his  ing,  when  the  conquests  of  Tamerlane  diverted 
campaign  in  Gilicia,  Manuel  was  received  with  the  arms  of  the  sultan.  Manuel  visited  Italy, 
enthusiasm  at  Constantinople,  but  was  at  once  Fhmce.  and  Germany,  vunly  seeking  assistance 
Involved  in  wars  both  in  the  East  and  the  from  the  westem  princes.  In  the  conflict  be- 
West,  which  lasted  with  brief  intermismonB  tween  the  Tartars  and  the  Turks,  he  acted  with 
through  his  reign.  In  1144  he  subjected  Rav-  diplomatic  skill,  and  secured  peace  to  Lis  eia* 
mond,  the  rebellious  Latin  prince  of  Antioch.  pire.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  council  of 
In  1145  he  defeated  the  sultan  of  Iconium  in  Oonstance  with  instractions  to  urge  a  anion  of 
auocessive  pitched  battlesi  In  1147  he  promised  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches ;  but  his  real  ob- 
bis  aid  to  the  new  crusade  headed  by  Louis  VH.  Ject  was  only  to  obtain  aid  from  the  kingdoms 
of  France  and  Conrad  UI.  of  Germany,  and  of  the  West,  and  to  alarm  the  Turks  by  the 
though  be  allowed  them  a  passage  through  his  n^tiations. 

dominions  he  gave  secret  information  to  the  MANUMISSION',  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 

Turiu.    Id  1148  he  began  Uie  most  important  form  by  which  sUves,  or  other  persons  not  tui 

war  of  his  reign  with  Roger,  the  Norman  king  juris,  were  released  from  their  condition.  Thcrd 

of  Sicily,  who  had  taken  Corfu  and  prepu^  to  were  8  modes  of  effecting  a  legal  release,  by 

invade  Greece.    He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  tindieta,  census,  or  will.    The  former  was  the 

Venetians,  who  wiUiin  a  year  joined  him  before  oldest,  and  as  follows:  The  owner  brought  hi> 

the  fortress  of  Corfb,  which  was  surrendered  slave  before  the  magbtrate.  and  stated   ihv 

after  an  obstinate  siege.     He  was  prevented  grounds  on  which  he  intended  his  mannmiv 

from  invading  Sicily  hj  hostilities  of  the  Ser-  sion.    The  lictor  laid  a  rod  on  the  head  of  the 

vians  and  Hungarians,  mstigated  by  Roger,  the  slave,  and  declared  him  free  by  right  of  the 

former  of  whom  were  vanquished  in  two  cam-  Quirites ;  the  master,  who  in  the  mean  timo 

paigna,  but  the  latter  protracted  the  war  till  held  the  slave,  pronouncing  the  words:  ^^Iwi>h 

1152.    In  that  year  he  suffered  a  reverse  from  this  man  to  be  free/*  turo^  him  round,  and  let 

the  Turks  in  Cificia,  but  his  general  John  Duces  him  go  (emuit  e  fnanu,  whence  the  term).    The 

Sined  so  great  successes  in  southem  Italy  that  magistrate  then  declared  him  to  be  free.  Tlie 
inuel  conceived  the  project  of  reuniting  the  manumission  by  census  was  effected  bv  the 
eastem  and  westem  empires.  The  defeat  of  slaves  giving  in  their  names  at  the  lustral  cen- 
Alexis,  tlie  successor  of  John  Duces,  by  Wil-  sus  at  the  bidding  of  their  masters.  By  will  a 
liam,  the  successor  of  Roger,  soon  followed ;  slave  could  be  miSe  free  conditionally  or  nncon- 
the  Sicilian  admiral  Muus  routed  the  Greek  ditionally,  or  free  and  an  heir  to  the  testa t<)r. 
fleet  off  Negropont  and  advanced  toward  Con-  There  were  various  restrictions  on  manumission 
atautinople;  and  Manuel  therefore  accepted  an  enacted  by  laws  at  various  periods.  The  act 
honorable  peace  in  1165.  Those  Greek  prisoners  of  manumission  establidied  the  relation  of  pat- 
who  were  silk  weavers  were  retained  in  Italy,  ron  and  freedman  between  the  manumittor  aiid 
and  gave  origin  to  the  flourishing  Italian  silk  the  manumitted;  and  if  the  former  was  a  citizen 
manafoctures.  In  the  foDowing  years  he  waged  the  latter  became  a  member  of  his  gen$^  hiA 
tuocessful  wars  with  Raymond,  prince  of  Anti-  assumed  his  family  as  well  as  personal  name, 
och,  and  Az-ed-din,  the  Turkish  sultan.  A  new  to  which  he  added  some  other  as  snraame,  corn- 
war  soon  broke  out  with  G^za,  king  of  Hun-  monly  that  by  which  he  was  previouidy  known, 
gary,  which  was  temiinated  by  a  disastrous  de-  MANURES.  See  AoRici'LTrKAL  Chemistkt, 
feat  of  the  Hungarians  near  the  present  Semlin.  vol.  i.  p.  215. 

In  1176  he  experienced  a  terrible  defeat  from  MANUSCRIPT  (Lat^  manti  srrtpf i/ni,  writt«-n 

Ai-ed-din  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia,  and  was  with  the  hand),  in  bibliography,  a  written  b(K>k  i>r 

obliged  to  sign  a  disadvantageous  peace.    By  paper  In  distinction  from  printed  matter.    I*rii>r 

breakinff  the  treaty  and  renewing  the  war  he  to  the  invention  of  printing  all  literature  wa^ 

obtained  honorable  terms.    Depressed  by  this  contained  in  manuscript49w   Monumental  wri tine, 

disastrous  expedition,  he  never  recovered  his  which  covers  the  walls  of  ancient  Egjrptian  anti 

fbraier  military  enterprise  and  ambition.    The  Assyrian  edifices,  preceded  the  general  use  sA 
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paper  iDide  from  tbellgTptuaMpjniB.   Plates  ctf  UlfiLn^  In  Sweden;  and  the  00  called  Akz* 

of  lead,  UbletB  of  wax,  palm  leaves  in  India,  andrian   mannscripty  written  in   capitals  on 

ind  parchmeot  made  from'skin  were  all  known,  Tellam,  and  now  in  the  Britash  mnsemn.   It 

l>at  were  less  in  nse  than  the  papjrns  daring  was  copied,  according  to  its  prolegomena,  by 

;he  period  from  the  ocmqaests  of  Alexander  Theda,  an  Egjptisn  lady,  was  m  the  poesessiwi 

to  those  of  the  Sarscens.    In  the  7th  and  8th  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1098,  was 

centories  the  changes  which  had  oocorred  in  there  presented  to  the  ambasaidor  of  Charies 

'vbe  East  rendered  the  exportation  of  puiyms  I.  of  En^and,  and  was  pnbiidiedbj  Dr.  Woide 

ufScolt,  snd  it  became  rare  in  western  Earopei  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber  (Ixmdon,  1786-1828). 

The  moossteries  thoefore  were  obliged  to  em-  The  ornaments  and  iUaminations  are  the  most 

:<k)Tparchment,  which  on  accoont  of  its  greater  corioos  features  of  medisTal  manoscripta.   The 

cc>^  bid  been  prerioosly'  nsed  only  for  copies  initial  letters  and  words  of  chapters  and  other 

of  special  elegance.    Its  expense,  too,  cansed  principal  divisions  assumed  most  diverse  and 

'jangcriben  to  effi^e  the  pagan  writing  on  an-  lantastio  formSb    Th^  often  covered  a  whole 

^rut  psrchment,  in  order  to  employ  it  again  for  page,  representing  men,  animals,  plants,  and 

i:^tiphonsries,  miwslfl,  legends,  and  monastic  froits  with  grotesqae  deformities.    Gothic  ilr 

ncorda.    This  cnstom  of  palimpsest  writing  Instrations,  vignettes,  and  colored   or  gilded 

et'iiUjuiad  till  the  14th  centnfy.   About  the  10th  initial  ^eagOB  were  so  onnman  that  it  was 

(xLtuTj  paper  made  from  cotton  was  invented  charged  that  kodis  teHptorei  nan  $unt  ierw- 

t:  Brantinm  and  introduced  into  the  WesL  tore$j  ied  pietore$.    Letters  of  silver  or  gold 

He  manofscture  of  paper  from  rags,  one  or  two  were  introduced,  and  many  words  were  col- 

rentaries  later,  first  fomished  a  material  for  ored  purple,  red,  or  violet.     The  parchment 

Tniiog  as  cbe^  and  convenient  as  the  ancient  prepared  for  the  most  predona,  especiallv  for 

.:^\Tniaw— The  Greeks  and  Romans  committed  sacred  books,  was  often  colored  blue,  and  the 

u.e  cue  of  transcribing  principally  to  slavey  writing  was  in  gold  or  silver. — ^In  examining  a 

-^Icd  by  the  latter  $ern  literati^  who  were  manuscript,  the  points  to  be  chiefly  considered 

c^tcvmed  of  great  value  when  they  excelled  in  are :  its  antiquity ;  the  distinction  between  the 

>:«  tft    There  were  also  at  Borne  professional  different  styles  of  writing  prevalent  in  different 

-T.^i^  some  of  whom  were  women.    When  countries  and  times,  of  the  greatest  value  in 

f  1^1  Origen  nndertook  the  revision  of  the  Old  determining  the  age  of  manuscripts  older  than 

Tc^xoient,  St  Ambrose  sent  to  his  assistance  a  the  13th  century ;  the  miniatures,  vignettes,  and 

*'.':. ber  of  deaeons  and  virgins  skilful  in  calli-  arabesques  which  accompany  it;  the  metallic 

r.;'by.    In  the  middle  ages  copying  was  almost  and  oUier  liquors  used;  the  covering,  the  mar 

nJ.Avdj  in  the  hands  of  eodenastics,  who  terial  and  ornamentation  of  which  is  often  in- 

Y'.re  called  clerks  {derm).     The  aertpCmun  teresting  both  to  the  antiquary  and  the  artist; 

f  monasteries  was  exclusively  devoted  to  this  the  character  of  the  contents ;  and  the  beauty 

*  ^T^fse.  The  Benedictines  especially  excelled  of  the  execution.  Among  the  signs  for  deter- 
1  Uie  esre  with  which  they  copied  and  preserv-  mining  their  antiqui^  are  the  fdlowing :  in  the 
^.  inanoaaipts^ — ^Ko  parchment  manuscript  ex-  manuscripts  previous  to  the  8th  century  there 
-^:  is  believed  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  is  no  space  left  between  the  words,  so  that  the 

IctDtury.  Fewofthemillionsofvolumesinan-  lines  are  entire,  presenting  an  nninterrupted 

'-^t  Italy  and  Greece  survived  the  devastations  series  of  letters;  the  period  or  dot  is  unusual, 

'  *^e  northern  barbarians,  the  papyrus  havibg  and  when  employed  is  placed  above  the  letter 

-^'2  Ux  lees  firm  and  durable  than  modem  pa-  and  not  in  the  line ;  before  punctuation  was  in- 

'-%  lod  parchment  having  been  rarely  employ-  trodnced,  a  slight  qiaoe  waa  left  between  conif 

"'"   Five  parchment  pagan  manuscripts,  four  plete  danses ;  commas  did  not  come  intense  till 

:  Latin  and  one  in  Gre^  are  ascribed  to  the  the  close  of  the  10th  century ;  the  interrogation 

V .  or  5th  century.    About  aa  many  Christian  and  exclamation  points  and  the  psrenthesea 

^  ~;;scriptB  are  of  the  same  age.    Of  the  fonner,  weie  not  employea  till  the  15th  centniy ;  ab- 

'*  *  ue  copies  of  the  worics  of  Virgil,  one  of  breviations  are  rare  prior  to  the  8th  century, 

^  .  L  is  in  the  Vatican  and  the  other  in  the  but  were  so  common  subsequently  as  to  render 

'-''..-xan.  libffwy  at   Florence,  both  adorned  many  manuscripts  almost  unintelligible,  and 

".  IDominatioDs  <^  various  colors.    The  third  they  abound  in  the  earliest  upecimens  of  printr 

*  i  Roman  ealendar  of  about  A.  D,  854,  adorn-  ing.  The  nresence  or  absence  of  the  Greek  ao- 
*'  villi  inmninatkms  for  the  12  monthsi    The  cents  deciaes  nothing  as  to  antiquity.    Host 

..nh  is  the  tablet  of  Peutii^eer,  described  by  manuscripts  bear  no  chnmologicsl  mark,  and 

>-4«r  and  Mannert.    The  Greek  manuscript  their  age  must  therefore  be  determined  by  other 

*  -  ^■•py  of  Dioseorides,  deecribed  by  limbo-  indications,  espedally  by  the  mode  of  writing. 
-*«  ibimoding  in  fflnminations,  some  of  whidi  Those  written  entirely  in  capitals  are  not  lattf 

.*:  |irc»bably  of  later  date.    In  1825  a  fragment  than  the  8th  century ;  those  enUrely  in  uncials 

be  QiAd,  written  in  capitids  on  papyrus,  was  are  prior  to  the  10th ;  those  In  uncials  are  more 

_  '-iid  in  tlie  island  of  Elephantine  in  Upper  modem  In  proportion  as  the  titles  of  chapters 

^7K  which  some  esteem  the  oldest  of  all  and  the  initials  are  more  highly  adorned.^  The 

->-.rsI  bot^a.     Among  the  Christian  mann-  cursive  Roman  style  became  the  Lombardic  and 

*^  vu  of  the  4th  or  5th  century  is  the  Gospel  Merovingian  in  the  6th  century,  and  inclined  in 

^H.Hsrk,oa  papyns^atVeniee;  theBible  the  10th  toward  the  Gothic    The  repetition  at 
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the  foot  of  eveiT  page  of  the  first  word  on  the  1509  to  Rome,  and  was  for  some  time  employ- 
following  page  beloogs  to  the  12th  and  snhse-  ed  in  editing  and  printing  the  mannscripts  of 
qnent  oenturies.    The  Arabian  numerals  first  the  chnroh  uthers  deposited  in  the  oapitol.  He 
appear  in  writing  near  the  beginning  of  the  12th  returned  to  Venice  in  1570,  bat  died  in  Rome 
eentary. — In  form,  mannscripts  are  either  rolls  in  porerty.     He  published   a  Latin  transla- 
(tolumina)  or  consist  of  bonnd  pages  like  print-  tion  of  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  and  a 
ed  books  (codices).    The  page  is  usually  quarto,  number  of  original  works  in  Latin  and  Italian, 
rarely  folio  or  octavo.    They  oonsUtute  the  which  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  most  pol- 
most  yaluablo  portion  of  many  modem  libraries,  ished  writers  of  the  16th  century.    III.  Aldus, 
the  original  autographs  of  medissTal  and  modem  called  the  Younger,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
works  being  in  many  cases  preserved.    Theur  in  Venice  in  1547,  died  in  Rome  in  1597.    Ho 
collation  is  of  the  highest  authority  in  deter-  published  at  the  age  of  11  a  coDection  of  choice 
mining  disputed  texts.    The  science  of  readiuff  specimens  from  Latin  and  Italian  anthon,  and 
and  judging  concerning  ancient  manuscripts  and  8  years  later  produced  a  treatise  on  Latin  or- 
documents  is  called  diplomatics,  and  is  a  branch  thography,  Orthographia  JSatio,  founded  on  in* 
of  palsdography.    The  principal  collections  of  scriptions,  medals^  and  manuscripta.    Notwith- 
manuscripts  in  European  libraries  have  been  standing  these  evidences  of  precocity,  his  men- 
catalogued   and  described. — See   Montfsncon,  tal  capacity  and  attainments  were  inferior  to 
Bibliotheea   BihlioiKeearum   ManutcripUmim  those  of  his  father  or  grandfather;   and  in 
Ndca  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1789) ;  Ebert,  HandKhrif'  consequence  of  his  neglect  to  employ  compe- 
tenkunde  (2  vob.,  Leipsic,  1825-*7) ;  and  PaUo-  tent  persons  to  superintend  his  publications, 
(fraphie  univenelle,  wiUi  facsimiles  by  J.  B.  they  are  the  least  valuable  of  all  emanating 
Silvestre,   and  descriptions  by   Champollion-  from  the  Aldine  press.    He  resigned  his  press 
Figeao  and  Aim6  Champollion  (Paris,  1840).  in  1584  to  one  of  his  workmen,  and  during  the 
MANUTIUS  (Manttzio).     I.  Aldus,  called  remainder  of  his  life  was  professor  of  belles- 
the  Elder,  the  first  of  a  well  known  family  of  lettres  successively  in  Bologna,  Pisa,  and  Rome. 
Italian  printers,  bora  in  Bassiano,  Papal  States,  He  published  a  number  of  works  iu  Latin  and 
about  1449,  died  in  Venice  in  1515.    He  was  Italian,  beside  commentaries  on  Horace,  Cicero, 
deeply  versed  in  classical  literature,  and  about  kc, — A  complete  list  of  the  publications  of  the 
1490  established  a  printing  press  in  Venice,  which  Aldi  maybe  found  in  R^nonard^s  ^nii€r//«  ^^ 
soon  became  celebrated  for  the  variety  and  ex-  Vimprimerie  de$  Aides  (8d  ed.,  Svo.,  Parias^ 
cellence  of  the  works  issuing  from  it..    In  1594  1884).    (See  Aldini  Editiokb.) 
appeared  his  edition  in  Latin  and  Greek  of  the        MANZONI,  Axessandko,  count,  an  Italian 
^^  Hero  and  Leander*'  of  Musceus,  followed  with-  poet  and  novelist,  bom  in  Milan  in  1784.    lliit 
in  a  few  yeara  by  editions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  father  possessed  little  cultivation ;  his  mother 
Herodotus,  Pindar,  the  Greek  dramatists,  &c.,  was  a  aaughter  of  the  distinguished  philosoph- 
many  of  which  were  printed  fh>m  original  mann-  ical  economist  Beccaria.    Asa  chila  he  came 
scripts  procured  from  distant  countries  at  con-  nnder  his  grandfather^s  influence,  and  became 
siderable  expense.  His  Latin  editions,  published  familiar  with  the  reigning  French  ideas.    He 
subsequent  to  1500,  and  commencing  with  Vir-  studied  with  excellent  success,  first  at  Milan  aiid 
gil,  are  printed  in  a  character  cast,  it  is  sud,  in  afterward  at  Pavia,  where  he  was  an  enthusiast 
imitation  of  the  handwriting  of  Petrarch,  and  for  Alfieri.  Monti,  and  Foscolo.     In  18<»5  he 
now  called  Italic;  and  the  editorial  labors  of  went  with  his  mother  to  Paris,  and  was  received 
the  publisher  were  shared  by  a  society  of  learned  into  the  society  of  Anteuil,  then  including  Vol- 
men  who  met  at  his  house  and  formed  what  was  ney,  Cabanis,  Garat,  De  Tracy,  and  Fauriel. 
called  the  Aldine  academy.    These  impressions  with  the  last  of  whom  he  bec^e  particularly 
are  said  to  be  more  correctly  printed  than  the  intimate.    The  sudden  death  of  a  friend  fur- 
Greek.    In  1506-*7  he  suffered  by  the  wars  in  nished  the  subject  of  his  first  tK>em,  in  blank 
which  Venice  was  enga^d,  but  subsequently  verse,  entitled  In  morte  di  Carlo  Imhouati 
pursued  his  avocation  with  industry  and  sue-  (Paris,  1806).    Returning  to  Milan  in  1807,  be 
cess  until  his  death.    Beside  the  numerous  pref-  married  in  the  following  year  the  daughter  of  a 
aoes  and  dissertations  in  Greek  and  Latin  em*  banker  of  Geneva,  and  published  in  1809  Iih 
bodied  in  his  publications,  he  produced  gram-  mythologicalpoem  Urania,    His  education  ai>d 
mars  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  a  Greek-  residence  in  Paris  had  led  him  to  imbibe  intiiUl 
Latin  dictionary,  translations,  kc.    The  title  opinions,  and  his  wife  belonged  to  the  Cal- 
pages  of  his  books  have  a  device  representing  a  vmistic  church ;  but  both  now  became  devout 
dolphin  coiled  about  the  shank  of  an  anchor,  on  Roman  Catholics.    The  change  was  annouDco<i 
either  side  of  which  are  the  syllables  Al  and  by  his  Inni  saeri  (Milan,  1810X  a  collection  of 
Dvs.    II.  Paui.vs,  youngest  son  of  the  preced-  lyrics  on  the  nativity,  the  passion,  the  ramrrx^^ 
ing,  born  in  Venice  in  1512,  died  April  6, 1574.  tion,  pentecost,  and  the  assumption,  marked  br 
He  was  a  man  of  equal  learaing  and  critical  fervent   and  elevated   pietv.     The  romantic 
ability  with  his  fiither,  and  was  distinguished  school  of  Germany,  inspired  especially  by  the 
by  the  correctness  of  his  editions  of  the  Latin  Schlc^ls,  which  sou^t  the  materials  of  liters- 
classics,  particularly  of  his  Cicero,  with  prefaces,  ture  in  medinval  sources,  was  now  exerting  an 
nole^  and  an  index.    Failing  to  receive  ade-  influence  in  Italy  as  well  as  France.    Manzoni 
qiiaie-patronage  in  Venice,  he  repaired  about  was  one  of  those  who  ion^t  to  revive  the  na» 
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tknal  litentare  hy  renonnoing  daasioal  snbjects  tanoes  apart^  as  nearly  correct  as  may  be.    Bot 
tnd  UwSf  and  by  adopting  the  spirit^  inten-  this  can  be  done  with  accoracy  only  npon  a 
sitT,  tnd  irregolarity  of  mediflDTal  romance.    In  globe,  the  sorfaoe  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of 
IW  Appeared  his  romantic  drama  II  eonU  di  the  earth  itself    Yarioos  plans,  however,  have 
Comagnola^  dedicated  to  Faoriel,  which  vio-  been  devised  by  which  in  the  more  convenient 
kted  the  imities  of  time  and  place,  bnt  was  re-  form  of  plane  sheets  tme  delineations  of  the 
oMrksble  for  its  simplicity  of  plot  and  pnrity  surface  are  presented,  reference  being  had  to  the 
of  style.    It  attracted  attention   thronghout  prindples  npon  which  these  maps  are  construct* 
Earope,  was  severely  critidzed,  was  admired  by  ed.    By  the  method  called  projection,  the  mlea 
Gotthe,  and  was  defended  by  the  author  in  a  of  perspective  are  applied  to  the  delineation  of ' 
jetter  written  in  French  Sur  runiU  de  tempi  ei  objects  npon  the  sni&e  according  to  four  prin- 
de  lieu.    It  was  followed  in  1828  by  another  cipal  moaes.  In  the  method  of  proleotion  odled 
tngedj,  Addehiy  which   has  more   striking  orthographic,  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  an 
dnma^  dfecta,  and  is  eroedally  admired  for  infinite  distance  from  the  sphere,  so  that  the 
the  Ijrieal  choruses  introdnced  into  it  in  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  every  point  of  the 
Dumner  of  the  Greek  drama.    Meantime,  on  hemisphere  opposite  to  it  may  be  considered  as 
otcasioQof  the  death  of  Napoleon,  he  published  parallel  to  one  another.    The  sphere  is  inter- 
to  ode,  Rdnque  Maggio  (1821),  one  of  the  finest  sected  through  its  centre  by  a  plane  perpendio- 
nodem  Italian  lyrics,  in  whidi,  to  Uie  surprise  nlar  to  these  rays,  and  it  is  upon  this  plane  that 
of  his  Catholic  and  royaUst  friends,  he  highly  the  obiects  are  projected,  ,as  their  shadows 
vialted  the  emperor.    His  greatest  success  was  might  be  cast  npon  it  finom  the  sun  through  a 
trhieTed  by  the  novel  IpramaH  moii  (8  vols.,  transparent  medium.    Objects  near  the  centre 
Wka,  1827),  a  Milanese  story  of  the  17th  cen-  of  the  plane  would  by  this  method  be  delineated 
izTT,  which  was  translated  into  the  principal  in  nearly  correct  proportions ;  but  in  receding 
laojniages  of  Europe.    It  b  a  touching  delinea-  from  this,  as  the  rays  strike  more  obliquely  npon 
tkn  of  Tillage  and  rustic  life,  all  tiie  diaracters  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  their  projection  be; 
in  vhich  are  original,  are  dearly  and  vigorously  comes  more  and  more  distorted,  and  the  paral- 
(•'oceived,  and  Save  remained  popidar.    It  ex-  lels  of  latitude  or  meridians  of  longitude  (as  the 
hi^-its  in  different  portions  a  remarkable  variety  eye  is  placed  opposite  the  pole  or  the  equator) 
f  stjleL   In  an  illustrated  edition  (Milan,  1842),  are  drawn  more  and  more  closely  togetiier. — ^In 
j«  added  to  the  original  text  tiStoria  delta  the  stereographic  projection,  the  eye  is  supposed 
^tmna  in/ame,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  to  be  plao^  at  the  snrfiice  of  the  ^here,  ai^  the 
^  the  executioDS  caused  by  the  popular  super-  sur&oe  to  be  delineated  is  the  opposite  hemi- 
Kii.on  during  the  plague  of  1680,  and  touches  jsphere  or  a  portion  of  it,  of  which  the  inner  or 
^Km  flome  of  the  highest  questions  of  social  concave  side  is  presented  to  the  eye.    The  plane 
MiQOBBy.    It  was  believed  that  the  disease  was  noon  which  tiie  objects  are  prcgected  is  suppos- 
prxipagated  by  persons  who  anointed  the  walls  ed  to  be  transparent,  and  placed  so  as  to  pass 
^  booses  with  a  &tal  poison,  and  many  of  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  its  sur&ce  per- 
thcse  «ji(m  were  tortorad  and  executed  with  pencBcnlar  to  the  line  passing  from  the  eye  to 
horrible  enwl^.    In  1884  he  wrote  Ouervaeioni  the  centre.    In  this  method  &e  meridians  and 
f^-i^  morale  eaUolieaf  in  reply  to  Sismondi^s  de-  parallels  intersect  each  other  as  they  do  upon 
P^^'^tation  of  the  nioral  influence  of  the  Oatho-  Ae  ^obe ;  and  though  there  is  distortion  in- 
ac  church  In  the  middle  ages ;  it  was  trandated  creasing  from  the  centre,  it  is  less  than  by  some 
OLto  Engliah  (London,  1886).    After  the  success  of^e  other  methods.  The  stereographic  method 
^  I  prememi  epaei  Manzoni  almost  renonnced  is  much  used  for  the  maps  of  the  world  drawn 
protaoe  literature  to  gratify  his  taste  for  domes-  in  two  hemispheres;  and  tiie  meridian  of  20^ 
-;f  life  sod  pious  contemplation.    He  has  lived  W.  from  Greenwich  is  usually  selected  for  the 
^'T  khoot  80  years  in  retirement,  mindful  neither  plane  of  projection,  because  this  throws  the  two 
"^  his  own  Came  nor  of  public  interests,  and  great  continental  divisions  of  the  earth  into 
e4>ris2ung  only  inward  peace  and  the  practice  tiieir  respective  hemispheres. — In  the  central 
^nrtiie.    He  married  a  second  time  in  1888,  or  gnomic  projection,  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be 
■^^  has  been  afiiicted  by  the  death  of  all  his  at  the  centre  of  ^  earth,  and  the  objects  upon 
-iiLdreo,  the  last  dying  in  1856.    He  resides  at  the  surftce  are  projected  upon  a  plane  which  is 
^^fiisuio,  near  Milan.     Whether  as  a  lyrical  a  tangent  to  its  surface.    This  method  is  ob- 
.>«t  a  tragic  dramatist,  or  a  novelist,  he  has  viou^  ^iplicable  to  maps  of  a  limited  extent 
anrrised  leas  inflnence  upon  any  department  only ;  and  except  for  maps  of  the  polar  regions, 
'^literature  than  upon  the  Italian  language,  to  where  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  concentric 
Tu:ch  he  has  contributed  to  give  ease,  variety,  cirdee^  and  the  meridians  are  straight  lines, 
^i  unity.    Hia  Premeeei  tpaei  has  been  trans-  they  are  troublesome  to  execute  on  account  of 
-^^  in  England,  and  rnmblished  in  America,  the  irregular  curves  the  parallels  assume. — ^In 
'^W  the  tide  of  '^The  Betrothed  Lovers.^'  the  globukr  projection,  the  eye  is  supposed  to 
Map  (LaL  mappa\  a  representation  of  a  be  at  a  distance  from  the  sphere  equal  to  the 
'<^ion  of  the  earth*s  sur&oe,  or  of  the  celea-  sine  of  46** ;  or,  the  diameter  being  200,  this 
^  sphere,  npon  a  plane.    Its  object  b  to  pre-  distance  is  70.7.    In  order,  however,  that  the 
*^'t  u>  the  eye  the  bearings  of  objects  upon  the  meridians  may  intersect  the  equator  at  equal 
'■^si^at  frtMn  each  other,  and  their  relative  dia-  distances,  the  distance  for  the  eye  is  generally 
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fixed  at  69^,  the  diameter  being  fiOO.— Mapa  the  ^If  at  its  moatb.  Mapa  of  tbe  SpaniBh 
tare  also  constmcted  apon  the  priBciple  called  provmcea  Id  America  haye  oeea  made  by  tbe 
development,  which  is  a  mode  of  proieoting  the  Spanish  hydrographioal  depot  in  Madrid ;  and 
forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  upon  the  Brazil  and  other  Bonth  American  atktea  have 
inner  surface  of  a  cone  or  of  a  cylinder,  which  executed  maps  of  their  territories. — Of  the  early 
is  supposed  to  envelope  the  earth  and  touch  history  of  maps  little  is  known.  The  art  of 
it  only  around  the  circle  which  la  to  be  the  constructing  them  no  doubt  commenced  with 
middle  latitude  of  the  map.  The  points  on  the  rude  delineations,  such  as  people  of  barbarous 
earth^s  surface  being  projected  by  other  linea  nationa  now  present  to  picture  the  flepgraphy 
drawn  through  them  from  the  centre,  the  of  places  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Ilie 
inner  surface  of  the  cone  or  cylinder  is  after-  ancient  Egyptians  had  some  knowledge  of  maps, 
ward  supposed  to  be  unrolled  or  developed,  and  as  Sesostris  caused  the  territories  he  possessed 
thus  present  the  various  objects  upon  a  plane  and  had  conquered  to  be  represented  upon  tab- 
surface.  Those  situated  nearest  the  middle  lati-  lets  for  the  instruction  of  hia  people;  and  tbe 
tude  will  be  most  correctly  represented.  In  Israelites  appear  to  have  acquired  the  same 
the  use  ot  the  cylinder  the  latitude  droles  and  knowledge,  from  the  record,  in  Josh,  xviii.  6, 
meridians  appear  aa  parallel  straight  lines,  and  of  a  map  of  the  country  being  ordered  by  that 
thus  most  correctly  represent  for  nautical  pur-  lawgiver.    In  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks 

Es  the  angles  at  which  they  are  cut  by  ob-  no  fdlusiona  are  found  to  maps,  thou^  it  is  be- 
I  moving  over  the  surface  on  any  other  lines,  lieved  they  had  some  knowledge  of  them  from 
principle  is  in  part  the  foundation  of  the  the  Phosnicians,  who  made  use  of  them  in  navi- 
•rejection  known  aa  Mercator^s,  and  applied  by  gation.  The  first  map  of  the  world,  as  known 
iim  to  charts  for  navigators,  in  which  the  cor-  to  the  ancients,  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
rect  bearings  of  objects  upon  the  surface  are  of  Anaximander  the  Milesian.  Herodotus  makes 
more  importance  to  determine  than  the  true  mention  of  mapa  constructed  by  the  Persians 
figures  of  countries. — ^Maps  are  also  construct-  hi  the  time  of  Darius,  and  of  one  of  Aristagoras 
ed  upon  other  principles  according  to  the  spe-  of  Miletus.  The  progress  made  by  Eratosthenes 
cial  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed,  in  determining  tne  true  figure  of  tlie  surface 
In  maps  of  small  areas,  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  representing  the  correct  positions  of  places 
may  be  neglected,  and  the  positions  and  forma  upon  the  terrestrial  surface  is  referred  to  m  the 
of  bodies  l^  represented  as  if  the  surface  were  article  Eabth.  He  introduced  the  lines  ot 
itself  a  plane.  Some  have  special  objects  in  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  use  of  these  was 
view,  as  the  delineation  of  the  coast  lines,  chan-  established  by  Hipparehus  upon  a  mathematical 
nels,  shoals,  reefs,  lighthouses,  te.,  upon  what  principle.  Still,  for  want  of  exact  surveya,  and 
are  called  hvdrographic  maps  or  charts ;  others  owing  to  the  dependence  of  geographers  upon 
are  intended  to  show  the  political  divisions  of  the  reports  of  travellers  and  their  itineraria 
states,  counties,  and  towns ;  and  others  to  rep-  jnctOy  or  painted  itinerariea,  the  maps  afterward 
resent  the  natural  features  of  a  country,  as  ita  made  were  extremely  inaccurate.  Even  thtise 
mountains,  hills,  riversw  pldns,  &c ;  for  all  of  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemv,  of  which  the  latter  tor 
which  certain  conventional  signs  are  adopted,  centuries  were  the  chief  authorities  in  ger»ir- 
Maps  of  this  character  are  designated  topo-  raphy,  contained  most  extravagant  errora,  such 
graphical.  Maps  have  also  been  constmcted  to  as  giving  to  the  Mediterranean  1,400  miles 
represent  the  courses  of  the  winds  and  of  oceanic  greater  length  than  belonged  to  it ;  and  what  is 
currents  over  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  to  desig-  still  more  extraordinary,  this  exaggeration  and 
natethepositionof  the  isothermal  lines;  to  indi-  others  of  similar  character  were  continued  in 
cate  the  geological  formations  found  in  different  all  the  maps  from  that  period  down  to  the  corn- 
regions  ;  and  others  to  indicate  the  flora  and  the  mencement  of  the  18th  century.  The  system 
fauna  of  different  countries.  In  the  construe-  upon  which  Ptolemy's  maps  were  drawn  was 
tion  of  geographical  maps  covering  large  areas,  that  of  stereographic  projection.  After  the  di»- 
the  principal  places  are  located  according  to  covery  of  America,  the  early  maps  representing 
their  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  the  lines  of  the  position  of  the  new  world  relative  to  ilit< 
coasts  and  of  countries,  roads,  4^.,  are  plotted  old  were  exceedingly  inaccurate.  In  one  pob- 
from  the  most  exact  surveys  tliat  have  been  lished  in  Venice  in  1546  Asia  and  America  are 
made.  Those  which  have  been  conducted  un-  joined  together  in  lat  88**.  Tbe  great  dithcol- 
der  government  patronage  have  ftimished  the  ty  waa  in  determining  the  true  longitude  ot 
materials  for  the  best  maps,  and  these  are  con-  places ;  and  until  this  could  be  done  there  vi  a« 
Btantly  improving  as  new  materials  are  col-  no  means  of  avoiding  such  errors.  Tiie  fir^t 
lected.  Or  the  United  States,  the  most  com-  step  toward  this  object  was  made  by  Galileo  in 
plete  maps  are  thoM  of  the  state  of  Massa-  1610,  in  applying  the  eclipses  of  the  satellite » 
ohusetts  made  by  order  of  the  legislature,  and  of  Jupiter  to  this  determination.  CassinI  im^flt- 
of  the  coast  survey  under  the  general  govern-  ly  perfected  this  system,  and  publislied  a  »«  of 
ment.  The  great  lakes,  more  especially  on  tables  in  1668.  In  1700  De  Lisle  publi^lit^  m, 
the  Canadian  side,  have  been  surveyed  and  new  map  of  the  world,  and  othera  of  £ur(»i<^, 
mapped  with  great  accuracy  by  Lieut.  Bayfield  Asia,  and  Africa,  founded  on  comparatively  sr^ 
of  the  royal  army,  whose  operations,  extended  curate  astronomical  observations,  and  in  th<  n^ 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  are  still  carried  on  in  the  errors  introduced  Anom  the  mapa  of  the  ad  - 
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fltetf  w«re  flnt  oorreot«d.    D^Anvflle,  Pioard,  tal  pUntiog  in  Great  Britain.    Ten  Bpeclea  are 

Bid  La  Hire  were  also  distingiiished  geog-  enamerated  bj  Torrey  and  Gray  in  the  *'  Flora 

lapheFB  of  this  period,  and  employed  by  the  of  North  America"  as  belonging  to  the  United 

gorerDment  of  franoe  to  correct  Uie  man  of  States.    Several  of  the  most  valaable  kinds  are 

the  eountiy.    The  trae  ^stem  of  map  making  indigenous  to  New  England,  while  others  are 

naj  be  oonsidered  as  at  Uiat  time  established. —  foond  ranging  from  Canada  to  the  Rocky  moon- 

MiDS  were  first  engraved  on  metal  by  BOckink  tains,  and  southward  to  Carolina  and  Florida, 

and  Schweynheim  in  1478,  and  on  wood  by  Many  of  the  European  species  seem  well  suited 

Holl  in  1482.    An  ^  Essay  toward  a  Circum-  to  the  northern  states,  and  flourish  under  culti- 

tUDtisl  History  of  Maps,'^  by  Hauber,  was  pub-  vation.    Thus  the  sycamore  mi^le  (acer  pteudO' 

lahed  in  Uhn  in  1724.    A  historical  account  of  platanui^  Linn.)  is  a  noble  tree,  which  grows  to 

the  art  is  also  given  in  a  series  of  lectures  by  great  perfection  in  Italy,  acquiring  a  height  of 

Mr.  J.  G.  Kohl,  published  in  the  annual  report  60  feet.    According  to  Emerson  0'  Beport  on 

of  the  Smithsonian  institution  for  1866-^7.    See  the  Trees  of  Massachusetts*^,  it  is  remarkable 

abo  Santaran,  Euai  tiir  la  eartographie  pei^  for  its  rapid  growth  in  this  country,  some* 

iatU  le  ma^en  Age  (3  vo]&,  Paris,  184^'52).     .  times  attaining  a  height  of  100  feet.    The  Nor- 

MAP£8|  or  Map,  Waltkb,  an  English  scholar  way  maple  {A*  platanMOy  Linn.)  belongs  to 

and  Latin  poet,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  the  north  of  Europe,  but  grows  as  readily  here 

12th  century,  probably  in  Herefordshire,  died  as  our  native  species.    It  is  a  fine  tree,  with 

•boot  the  beginning  of  the  Idtii.    He  studied  very  handsome,  glossy,  deep  green  leaves.    Its 

is  Fftria^  and  after  his  return  became  a  great  wood  is  valuable  for  turners'  work,  and  its  sap 

Isforite  on  account  of  his  leaminff  and  courtly  is  saccharine.    There  are  two  varieties  much 

DumerBi  especially  with  Henry  u.,  by  whom  prized  by  gardeners,  the  one  calledsilver-striped 

U  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  French  courti  and  the  omer  cut-leaved,  having  a  Jan^ed  and 

lod  to  the  conncil  summoned  by  Pope  Alezan-  deeply  incised  foliage.    The  common  European 

der  IIL,  at  which  he  was  called  on  to  refute  the  m^ile   {A,  eampe$trej  linn.)   is   in   En^and 

depoties  of  the  Waldenses.    He  received  sev-  scarcely  more  than  a  bush  or  small  tree  of  inele- 

aral  livingSy  was  made  canon  of  the  cathedrals  gant  appearance,  and  its  wood  is  of  little  value ; 

of  St  Paul  and  of  Salisbury,  and  finally  became  but  in  the  southern  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  aa 

preoeotor  of  Lincoln  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  we  are  assured  by  Pallas,  it  is  a  handsome  tree, 

His  tastes  were  however  for  elegant  literature,  its  wood  being  hard  and  valuable  for  various 

and  he  is  only  known  at  the  present  day  as  a  manufacturing  purposes.    A  small  tree  of  simi- 

geaial,  festive,  and  satirical  writer,  to  whom  lar  appearance  is  ^he  Montpellier  maple  (A. 

is  attributed  a  great  portion  of  the  humorous  Matupestulanumy  Linn.),  growing  natur^y  in 

rbjmiDg  Latin   Leonine  lyrics  and  Norman  dry,  stony  mtuations  in  France.    The  Tartarian 

French  romances  of  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  maple  (A,  Tataricum^  Linn.)  is  an  ornamental 

oeotory.    Of  late  years  it  has  been  doubted  tree  20  feet  in  height,  indigenous  to  the  south* 

wliether  Mi^ea  was  really  the  autiior  of  the  em  provinces  of  Russia  in  Asia,  and  called  by 

poems  which  pass  under  his  name,  but  the  fact  the  Oalmucks  tantMnocUm  or  locust  tree ;  they 

tbst  they  were  for  several  centuries  so  generally  prepare  an  astringent  beverage  from  its  frni^ 

attrib^ed  to  him  has  been  thought  to  prove  which  when  mixed  with  an  abundance  of  milk 

that  he  excelled  in  a  peculiar  style  of  writing,  and  butter  forms  a  favorite  article  of  diet    In 

and  that  a  part  of  them  at  least  are  his.    He  Thunberg^s  ITora  Japonica  are  6  species  given 

also  wrote  much  prose  both  in  Latin  and  Anglo-  as  indi^nous  to  Japan.    A  small  evergreen 

Xorman.    Among  the  former  is  his  De  NtigU  species  is  known  as  the  Candian  maple  (A.  Cr6- 

Cnrialiufik^  a  work  containing  much  curious  tieum^  Linn.),  having  flowers  in  erect  dusters, 

ififonnation  of  a  very  varied  character :  and  and  leathery,  glossy,  smooth,  S-lobed  leaves; 

aiDoiig  the  latter  are  a  large  portion  of  the  ex-  it  is  found  growing  wild  on  the  mountains  of 

Mting  romances  of  the  round  table.    For  a  trans-  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  is  Uionght  to  be 

latioo  of  Mapea^s  most  celebrated  lyric,  Mihi  est  very  handsome.    A  similar  but  smaller  species^ 

prepmtnm,   see  Baoohahalian  Sokos.     The  sometimes  seen  in  European  collections,  is  the 

^  latin  Poems  commonW  attributed  to  Walter  variable  maple  (A.  heteraphyllum^  WiUd.),  with 

M^pes^  were  printed  in  London  by  the  Camden  a  very  glossy  sub-evergreen  foliage ;  it  attains  a 

•ooety  in  1841,  and  the  work  De  NugU  Curir  height  of  only  8  or  10  ^eet^  and  is  tender  and 

eU»m  in  1850.  delicate.     Under  long  cultivation  from  seeds 

MAPLE,  a  genos  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  and  by  a  disposition  to  sport,  many  singular 

sesruMo,  with  rather   inconspicuous  flowers,  varieties  and  variations  have  been  from  time  to 

whidi  either  have  stamens  only  or  pbtils  only,  time  produced  from  the  maples,  of  which  the 

or  both  anited  in  theaame  flower;  leaves  in  all  most  singular  is  the  ^^  eaglets  daw,^'  a  variety 

ttsea  nmple ;  fruit  double,  each  division  con-  of  the  Norway  maple,  seen  in  our  gardens  and 

taioing  a  one-seeded  cavity  and  extended  into  a  much  prixed.    Varieties  with  spotted  or  vari- 

l^od  of  wing  called  the  key  or  eamara.    In  tlie  onsly  cut  leaves  are  also  well  known. — Of  the 

"*  Peony  Cydopodia*^  84  soeoies  are  c^ven  as  American  maples,  we  may  mention  in  order, 

natives  of  varioos  parts  of  the  world ;  and  Lou-  following  Torrey  and  Gray,  the  moose  wood  or 

to  in  hia  Arboretum  Britannieum  mentions  striped  maple  {A,  Pennjtyloanicum^  Unn.),  a 

Id  apedes  aa  aaflkiendy  hardy  for  experimen-  beautiful  litUe  tree,  usually  growing  from  IS  to 
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• 
SO  £Bet  faigb.  The  stemB  or  tniDks  beoome  oa-  nmn  of  great  height^  often  70  or  80  ftet;  In  the 
rioQslv  striped  in  long,  longitadinal  lines;  the  forest  it  assnmes  its  meet  remarkable  appear- 
branohee  are  of  a  beaatifnl  green ;  the  bads  and  anoea.  with  varioos  oonfignrations  of  onUine 
jOQDg  leaves  on  expanding  are  of  a  delicate  rose  and  direction  of  brandies.  The  foliage  of  the 
color ;  the  leaves  <are  placed  opposite  to  each  rock  maple  consists  of  strongly  heait-sbaped, 
«ther;  the  flowers  are  in  ffracefnl  pendidons  S-palmateljdiyiding  lobes;  the  leaves  are  of  a 
raoemes ;  the  fruit  is  in  hanging  dusters.  This  bneht  green  and  smooth  on  the  npper  snrlaceSf 
spedes  ismach  admired  especidl ^r  for  omamen-  and  of  a  pale  glanoons  hne  beneath ;  they  dif- 
tal  planting,  and  according  to  Michanx  its  size  fer  on  different  trees  in  intensity  of  oolc^.  Its 
may  be  increased  to  4  times  its  natural  proper*  autumnal  tints  are  briUiant,  golden  or  splendid 
iions  by  grafting  it  upon  the  sycamore  maple,  orange,  sometimes  bright  scarlet  or  crimson, 
Loudon  recommends  it  for  the  same  purpose*  and  they  are  the  first  to  appear  in  the  landscape. 
Its  natural  range  of  growth  is  between  lat.  48**  The  flowers  are  vdlowi^  green,  pendulous 
and  45**.  The  term  moose  wood  is  given  to  it  upon  thread-like  hairy  pedioels,  one  or  two 
in  Maine  because  there  it  forms  the  favorite  inches  long.  The  fruit  is  also  borne  upon  long 
food  of  the  moose  in  its  winter  browsings.  The  pendulous  footstalks,  which  are  simple  or  oom- 
Bonntain  maple  (A,  9pieatutn^  De  Lamarck)  is  pound  with  several  pairs  of  opposite  branches. 
«  slender,  small  shrub,  from  6  to  10  feet  in  The  species  extends  fhun  lat  40°  N.  into  Cuiada, 
lidght  Its  leaves  -are  heart-shaped  at  base,  and  westward  to  the  Rocky  mountains;  it  is 
ooarsely  toothed,  downy  beneath,  divided  into  most  abundant  in  the  New  England  states  and 
8  to  6  lobes,  which  end  in  sharp  points ;  its  the  country  immediately  N.  and  8.  of  them, 
leaf  stalks  are  very  long,  and  become  purple  in  The  wood  of  the  rode  maple  is  of  remarkable 
September.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  many-  beauty  and  of  great  variety  of  appearance ;  the 
flowered  racemes,  and  are  small  and  greenish ;  kind  called  curled  hard  maple  has  sinuous 
the  fruit  is  often  reddish.  This  apedes  has  courses  of  fibres,  giving  a  changeable  surface 
nearly  the  same  range  as  the  last.  The  large-  of  alternate  light  and  diade ;  the  biH*s-eye 
leaved  maple  (A.  maerophyllum^  Pursh),  a  na-  maple  has  numerous  contortions  of  its  fibres 
tive  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  is  perhaps  the  most  into  little  knots  looking  like  the  eye  of  a 
oonspicuous  of  the  American  species ;  it  occurs  bird.  Both  these  kinds,  when  polished,  are  of 
in  Oregon,  and  is  common  along  the  alluvial  exquisite  at>pearance.  The  wood  is  employed 
banks  of  rivers  between  lat.  40''  and  50**.  Ac-  for  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes,  for  oma- 
cording  to  Mr.  Douglas,  it  is  one  of  the  most  ment  and  durability,  and  even  in  naval  archi- 
gracefd  of  trees  in  the  country  it  inhabits,  tecture  its  timber  is  ranked  next  to  oak; 
varying  from  40  to  90  feet  in  height,  and  fh)m  for  fuel  it  is  second  only  to  hickory.  It  is  the 
6  to  16  feet  in  the  circumference  of  its  trunk,  species  preferred  in  the  making  of  sugar,  its 
Its  leaves,  as  its  name  imports,  are  very  krge,  sap  containing  more  crystallizable  sugar  than 
but  variable  in  size  upon  the  same  tree,  very  the  Juices  of  the  other  maples,  or  of  birchen 
deeply  5-lobed ;  its  flowers  are  rather  large,  lindens,  hickories,  or  walnuts.  A  tree  of  about 
veliow,  and  fragrant.  Its  wood  is  soft,  but  6  feet  diameter  has  been  known  to  yield  a  bar- 
beautifully  veined,  resembling,  says  Nuttall,  the  rel  of  sap  in  the  course  of  24  hours ;  Uie  aver- 
eurled  maple.  It  was  introduced  into  England  age  run  is  from  12  to  24  gallons  each  season, 
in  1812,  and  propagated  from  layers.  Growing  Carefully  made  and  purified,  maple  sugar  i^ 
in  company  with  this  tree  is  the  round-leaved  identical  in  its  composition  with  that  of  the 
maple  {A.  eireinatum^  Pursh),  ranging  from  sugar  cane.  The  rock  maple  is  much  employed 
lat  48^  to  49**.  Its  trunk  rises  to  the  height  of  for  ornamental  planting  upon  highways  and  in 
40  feet ;  its  bark  is  smooth,  its  wood  fine,  white,  streets,  not  requiring  any  extra  care  for  success, 
and  dose-grained,  taking  a  good  polish,  and  The  black  susar  maple  (A,  nigrum^  Mx.>  is 
presenting  a  beautifol  curled  appearance  of  tex-  considered  by  Torre^  and  Gray  as  identical  with 
ture.  The  smooth  maple  (A.  glabrtitn,  Torrey)  the  preceding  species. — The  white  maple  {A. 
h  a  small  shrub,  occurring  in  the  Rocky  moun-  dasyearpvm^  Willd.)  occurs  upon  the  banks  of 
tains  about  lat  40** ;  its  leaves  are  similar  to  rivers  in  Maine  and  Vermont  to  the  upper  and 
those  of  the  common  currant  in  size  and  shape;  middle  parts  of  Georgia,  but  most  abundantly 
ita  fruit  smootii,  with  very  short,  broad,  diverg-  in  the  wcHtem  states.  Its  trunk  is  low,  bat  tt/e 
ing  wings.  Closely  related,  and  perhaps  only  a  spread  of  its  branches  is  so  magnificent  as  to 
variety,  is  the  8-parted-leaved  maple  (A,  tripoT'  recommend  it  for  an  ornamental  tree.  Its  foli- 
tUum^  Kutt),  a  shrub  occurring  in  the  Rocky  age  is  finely  cut,  of  a  deep  rich  green  on  the 
mountains  near  the  line  of  Upper  California,  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  of  a  silvery 
— ^The  sugar  maple  {A,  mecharinum^  Linn.),  white  hue  beneath ;  tlie  flowers  appear  in  April 
known  also  as  the  rock  maple,  is  when  young  a  before  the  leaves,  and  are  small  and  of  a  pale 
"beautifully  shaped  tree ;  but  when  older  it  as-  yellowish  purple.  The  ripened  seed  yem^ls 
anmes  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Soils  seem  to  {mmarof)  are  large,  thickened,  and  have  winpi 
affect  the  style  of  growth  to  a  remarkable  de-  2  or  8  inches  long,  somewhat  downy,  but  much 
gree.  Emerson  says  that  it  forms  a  broad  py-  more  so  when  young.  The  species  was  In- 
ramidal  top  on  moist  hills  and  mountain  sides;  troduced  into  Great  Britain  in  1725  by  Sir 
on  the  plain,  in  moist,  deep,  clayey  soils,  the  top  Charles  Wager,  whence  it  there  bears  his  name, 
the  8h^>e  of  a  maseivo  cylindrical  col-  lindley  says  it  is  extremely  common  in  all  the 
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f^Utions  of  Europe,  where  it  is  coiupioaons  feet;  it  stands  5  feet  hi|^    The  hill  is  ahont  2 

for  the  deep  crimson  hae  of  its  leaves  in  aatumiL  feet  long,  straight,  strong,  and  sharp-pointed; 

It  is  called  hj  Earopean  nurserymen  the  cut-  the  wings  long  and  ample,  the  tail  moderate 

laa?ed  scarlet  maple ;  hut  in  the  United  States  and  hroad,  tarsi  strong,  and  toes  long,  the  an- 

it  Qsoall  J  bears  the  name  of  silver  maple  or  soft  terior  webbed  at  the  base.    The  head  and  neck 

maple.    We  have  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Con-  are  nearly  bare  of  feathers,  and  in  front  of  the 

necticut  river  beautiful  specimens  of  this  tree,  neck  hangs  a  pouch  or  dewlap  several  inches 

with  broad,  spreading  branches,  and  a  light,  long  and  capable  of  considerable  diBtention.  The 

tbin,  gracefol  foliage,  allowing  the  sunshine  to  bill  is  yellowish  white,  and  its  gape  is  such 

penetrate  and  to  produce  flickering  shadows  that  it  can  swallow  whole  an  animal  as  large  as 

apon  the  ground. — ^The  swamp  maple^  or  the  a  cat;  fix>nt  of  the  neck  yellowish,  back  of  neck 

Ktrlet^  the  soft  maple,  the  white  maple,  and  reddish  with  a  few  hai^  warty  excrescences ; 

the  red  maple  (A.  rubrum,  Linn.)  are  all  one  the  back  and  wing  coverts  deep  bluish  ash, 

Aod  the  same  species,  as  these  several  names  wings  dusky,  breast  and  belly  dusky  white;  the 

are  given  to  the  same  tree  in  different  dirtricts.  feathers  of  the  sides  beneath  the  wings,  and 

It  j^wa  abundantly  in  swamps,  and  \b  widely  those  of  the  vent  and  under  tail  coverts,  are 

difosed  over  the  United  States.    It  is  usually  whitish,  downy,  about  12  inches  long,  and  so 

s  rsther  low  tree,  of  less  beauty  of  shape  than  light  and  delicate  as  to  command  a  high  price 

the  other  species.    Its  trunk,  however,  some-  for  ladies'  head  dresses;  a  feather  a  foot  long 

times  rises  to  the  height  of  60  or  more  feet,  and  and  7  inches  wide  weighs  onlv  8  griuns.    It  is 

it9  diameter  may  be  8  or  4  feet.    Its  wood  is  common  in  Bengal ;  it  stalks  aoout  mi^estica]ly» 

cloae-grained,  and  the  fibres  often  curl  or  have  and  each  is  believed  to  be  possessed  by  the  soul 

a  wavy  course,  rendering  it  very  ornamental  in  of  a  Brahmin  and  therefore  invulnerable;  it  is 

<'abinet  work.    It  is  much  esteemed  for  fuel,  called  acfjutant  from  its  resemblance  at  a  dis- 

bat  its  sap  affords  little  sugar.    It  is  seen  in  its  tance  to  an  officer  with  white  wustooat  and 

greatest  beauty  in  April  or  May,  when  its  rich  breeches.  Its  voracity  is  extreme,  exercised  upon 

crimson  flowers  expand;  they  are  small,  on  anything  which  comes  in  its  way,  from  oflkl,fishf 

^ort  pedicels,  whicn  lengthen,  however,  as  the  and  reptiles,  to  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  even 

doirering  advances.    The  young  twigs  are  of  a  to  the  cooked  mesits  of  the  natives ;  its  services 

bright  piirpio  or  reddish  color  and  dotted  with  are  valuable  as  a  scavenger,  and  its  presence  ia 

brown.    The  leaves  are  commonly  3  or  4  lobed^  encouraged ;  it  has  even  been  domesticated.   In 

aod  usually  heart-shaped  at  base.    In  the  an-  the  vdld  state,  they  live  in  small  flocks  near  the 

tumn  they  assume  the  richest  hues  and  tints ;  months  of  rivers ;  their  power  of  flight  is  great, 

and  sometimea  in  overflowed  swamps  the  foU-  and  their  vision  very  keen.    A  smaller  species 

a;;^  of  some  one  tree  is  gorgeously  colored  early  (Z.  mardbotty  Temm.)  occurs  in  tropical  Africa, 

in  August,    The  tree  is  well  adapted  for  shade  assisting  the  vultures  in  consuming  the  filth 

or  ornament,  especially  in  moist  soils. — ^The  of  the  negro  villages;  it  is  more  ugly,  if  pos- 

roaples  are  aU  easy  of  cultivation  from  seeds  or  sible,  than  the  Asiatic  bird,  and  its  delicate 

from  layers.    The  seeds  should  be  gathered  as  plumes  are  equally  valued ;  marabou  is  the 

<«fXMi  as  ripe,  and  either  sown  immediately  or  native  African  name.     Other  species  are  de- 

iept  in  moist  sand  during  the  winter,  sowing  scribed,  with  similar  characters. 

the  next  spring.    The  rarer  and  more  curious  MARABOUT  (Arab,  marbouth  or  mordbeth^ 

stjrts  can  be  grafted  upon  the  more  common,  hermit  or  saint),  a  name  given  to  religious  de- 

and  thus  propagated  to  advantage.    The  bark  votees  among  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Barbary 

of  M)me  of  the  species  is  used  for  producing  per-  States.    Originally  it  appears  to  have  been  ap- 

minent  dyes  of  brown  and  yellow ;  it  also  con-  plied  in  its  plural  form  to  a  tribe  or  sect  of 

tains  some  astringent  principles.  Arabs  who  established  themselves  in  the  deserts 

MAR  ABIOS,  a  rangs  of  volcanoes  in  Nlcara-  of  northern  Africa,  and  were  distinguished  for 

gtia,  extending  from  Lake  Managua  N.  W.  to  religions  enthusiasm.    Throughout  the  Barbary 

the  bay  of  Fonseca,  consisting  of  the  cones  or  States  the  tombs  of  the  Marabonts  are  conspicu- 

F«aks  of  Momotombo,  Ai^usco,  Santa  Clara,  Las  ous  objects,  being  generally  built  in  the  open 

Pilss,  Teliea,  and  £1  Viejo.    These  mountains  country,  and  regimled  by  the  people  with  much 

are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  rise  sheer  reverence.     The  living  Marabouts  frequently 

from  the  plain,  with  level  spaces  between  them,  affect  to  work  miracles,  and  some  of  them  are 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanbh  conquest  several  of  held  in  high  esteem,  while  others  are  regarded 

them  were  active,  but  at  present  only  Momo-  as  little  better  than  vagabonds, 

tombo  shows  signs  of  life.  MARACATBO,  M^saoaibo,  or  Nubva  Za- 

MARABOU,  the  popular  name  of  several  xoba,  a  seaport  of  Venezuela,  and  the  capital 

i^rge  birds  of  the  stork  family,  of  the  genus  of  a  province  of  Uie  same  name,  situated  on  the 

'fptoptUus  (Lesson),  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  W.  shore  of  a  channel  which  connects  the  lake 

xho«e  delicate  vent  feathers  were  formerly  and  gulf  of  Maracaybo,  in  lat.  10^  41'  N.  and 

hghly  esteemed  as  ornaments*    The  L.  argaia  long.  Tl*"  40'  W. ;  pop.  14,000.  It  is  built  on  a  dry 

Lath.),  tlie  Asiatic  marabou  or  adjutant,  has  sandy  soil,  and  its  houses  are  generally  con- 

lo  equal  in  size  except  among  the  ostriches;  structed  of  chalk  and  sand  or  of  wood  and 

'  'C*  l^i^h  fri)m  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  daws  thatched  with  reeds.  The  climate  is  very  sultry, 

U  7i  feet,  and  the  expanse  of  wings  is  nearly  15  and  violent  storms  and  earthquakes  are  often 
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Seriexfoed  The  oitj  has  also  8oflbredfh>m  many  the  gtoreraor'B  reaidenoe,  and  the  town  halL 
estmotiTe  fires.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Maranhao  is  the  entrepot  for  6  provinoea,  and 
engaged  in  ship  bnil^g  and  nayigationy  bnt  has  an  important  trade  with  foreign  conntriesi 
Ihere  is  also  an  active  trirae  with  the  provinoes  the  imports  comprising  European  mannfactnrea, 
of  Merida  and  Tmxillo  and  with  New  Granada,  and  the  exports  rice,  cotton,  mm,  medicines,  and 
The  harbor  is  safe,  deep,  and  weU  fortified,  bnt  a  kind  of  bntter  made  of  tortoise  eggs,  and  called 
obstructed  hj  a  shifting  bar  at  its  month,  on  manteiga  de  iartaruga, 
which  there  is  only  10  feet  of  water  at  high  tide.  MABASTON.  See  Axazoh. 
— ^KLuuoATBO,  Lakk  of.  a  large  lagoon  form-  MARAT,  Jkav  Paul,  a  French  revolntlonist, 
ing  the  most  extensive  sheet  of  water  in  8onth  bom  of  Protestant  parents  at  Bandry,  in  the 
America ;  length,  100  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  80  principality  of  NenfofaAtel,  in  1744,  assasonated 
m.  It  is  oral  in  form,  and  lies  immediately  8.  m  Pans,  Jnly  18, 1798.  Of  hii  earlier  years  not 
of  the  above  described  city.  The  channel  con-  much  is  known.  He  was  edncated  as  a  physi- 
neoting  the  lake  with  the  sea  is  14  m.  long  and  dan,  and  became  deeply  learned  in  medioil  sci- 
from  4  to  14  m.  wide,  and  deep  enough  except  ence ;  but  the  narrow  sphere  in  which  he  lived 
over  the  bar  at  its  mouth  for  the  lai^gest  vessels,  offering  scanty  means  to  satisfy  his  ambition. 
The  flJiores  of  the  lake  are  low  and  barren,  and  he  went  abroad.  At  80  years  of  age  we  find 
at  certain  seasons  are  inundated  to  a  distance  of  him  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  obtained  a  living  as 
10  or  20  m.  Its  waters,  being  fed  by  over  500  private  tutor.  At  that  time  he  published  a  revo- 
amall  streams,  only  about  100  of  whidi  however  lutionary  pamphlet  in  the  English  language,  en- 
are  perennial,  are  generally  fresh.  On  the  N.  titled  *^  The  Chains  of  Slavery,^*  which  appeared 
£.  shore  is  a  mine  of  mineral  pitch  which  sends  in  French  at  Paris  in  1792.  In  the  following 
out  at  night  a  brilliant  phosphoric  light — ^ILlra-  year,  by  a  more  voluminous  publication  (IM 
OATBO,  GuLV  OF,  or  gulf  of  Venezuela,  an  in*  Vh(mime^<mde9pfincip€9etdMtoUdsViwiluenee 
let  of  the  Caribbean  sea  on  the  N.  coast  of  d$  Vdme  tur  U  carpi  et  du  earp$  iur  fdmc,  8 
Venezuela,  extending  N.  and  S.  a  distance  of  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1776X  he  entered  the  arena 
76  m.,  and  K  and  W.  160  m.  On  the  E.  lies  aa  an  opponent  of  Voltaire,  who  accepted  the 
the  peninsula  of  Paraguana,  to  the  8.  of  which  challenge,  and  a  literary  controversy  ensued 
is  that  part  of  the  gubT  called  El  Golfete.  At  between  them.  In  a  series  of  writings,  brilliant 
its  opening,  between  Cape  San  Romana  and  with  paradoxical  assertions  plausibly  maintain- 
PuntaEspaaa,  the  gulf  is  60  m.  wide.  ed,  Marat  attempted  to  revolutionize  natural 
MARANHAO,  or  MARAKHAii,  a  province  of  philosophy,  and  to  reflite  the  Newtonian  theo- 
Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  E.  and  8.  ry.  Hu  success  being  far  inferior  to  his  pre- 
£.  by  Piauhi,  8.  W.  by  Goyaz,  and  N.  W.  by  GriSo  tensions,  he  relinquished  the  field  of  literature 
Para ;  area,  96,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 860,000.  and  went  to  Paris,  and  settled  there  as  a  physi- 
The  river  Paraahiba  forms  the  E.  frontier,  vari-  cian.  The  violence  of  his  character  and  Iiis 
ous  affluents  of  the  Tocantins  rise  on  the  8.  W.  obstinate  adherence  to  his  peculiar  notions  pre* 
borders,  and  the  Maranhao  and  Itapicnra  fall  vented  his  obtaining  a  practice  sufficient  for  hU 
into  the  bays  of  San  Jos^  and  San  Marcos  a  little  wants ;  and  after  many  dissppointments  he  was 
W.  of  the  central  part  of  the  coast.  The  coast  obliged  to  accept  a  podtion  as  veterinary  sur- 
£.  from  this  point  is  unbroken  by  a  single  con-  geon  to  the  count  of  Artois,  afterward  CharUn^ 
aiderable  indentation.  The  surface  in  most  X.  At  last  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  gave 
places  is  mountainous,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  him  the  long  desired  opportunity  of  letting 
with  dense  forests,  from  which  several  valuable  loose  his  wild  schemes  upon  society.  From 
species  of  timber  are  procured.  Rice,  cotton,  the  very  commencement  of  the  popular  move- 
and  sugarcane  are  the  staples  of  cultivation.—^  ment  he  played  the  part  of  the  most  restless 
MarakhIo,  or  Sak  Luiz  do  Mabanhao,  the  demagogue.  Althougn  physically  he  was  iH»t 
capital  of  the  preceding  province,  is  situated  on  prepossessing,  being  only  five  feet  high,  with  a 
an  island  of  the  same  name,  in  lat  2°  81'  42"  8.,  strange  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  terrible  in 
long.  44°  16'  42"  W. ;  pop.  86,000.  The  island  is  his  countenance,  he  soon  obtained  a  vast  in- 
80  m.  long,  and  is  separated  from  the  continent  finence  over  the  lower  classes  by  his  energy 
by  a  narrow  chaimel  called  the  Rio  do  Mosanito,  and  resolution.  On  Sept.  12, 1789,  he  public!!- 
while  on  either  side  of  it  are  the  bays  of  San  ed  the  first  number  of  the  PithlieitU  ParuUf^ 
Jos6  and  San  Marcos,  the  embouchures  of  the  whose  title  was  afterward  changed  into  Ami  */u 
MaranhSo  and  Itapicuru  rivers.  The  town  is  peupU,  Never  has  human  language  been  UM.*d 
built  on  a  peninsula  between  two  small  inlets  for  the  expression  of  wilder  passions,  of  moiv 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  and  is  shut  in  frt>m  reckless  fanaticism,  of  a  more  savage  thirst  for 
the  rear  by  steep  hills.  Ita  harbor  ii  difficult  revenge,  than  in  this  publication.  As  early  a% 
of  entrance,  but  otherwiM  good.  The  streets  Aug.  1789,  Marat  had  publicly  proclaimed  that 
are  crooked  and  ill  paved,  but  the  plan  of  tlie  800  members  of  the  national  assembly  ought  to 
town  is  regular,  the  houses,  built  frequently  of  be  hanged,  Minibeau  the  foremost  among  Uk^di. 
sandstone,  are  generally  two  or  more  stories  In  the  same  spirit  every  page  of  the  Ami  tiv 
high,  and  one  section  is  adorned  with  numerous  p^pl^  was  written.  Having  been  introduced  by 
gvdens.  The  public  buildings  comprise  10  or  banton  into  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  he  cr^ 
12  churches  and  chapels,  a  Jesuit  college,  several  ated  there  disturbances  so  violent  that  the  mn- 
oonventa,  the  bishop's  palace,  several  hospitals,  nicipality  ordered  his  arrest  in  Jan.  1790.    lie 
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ertdeditbyteeroliiig  himielf  in  the  oeDars  of  mined  the  destinies  of  Frmnoe.  Abrat,  however, 

th«  CordeKen^  whence  he  oootinned  to  issae  played  more  the  part  of  an  electrical  chain,  bj 

bis  periodicaL    After  the  king's  nnsnoeessfiil  which  the  mlers  remained  in  direct  commanion 

itt^mpt  at  flight)  Marat  again  Tentnred  into  with  the  instincts  of  the  masses,  than  of  a  lead- 

pobUdty,  and  directed  his  attacks  against  the  ing  spirit.    Confined  by  disease  in  his  garreti 

Girondist  party  of  the  legidatiTe  assembly,  he  remained  restlessly  active  in  stirriDg  np,  by 

HariDg  been  proeocnted  in  oonseqnenoe,  he  re-  letters  and  dennnciationS|  the  passions  of  the 

toroed  to  his  former  nndergronnd  haants,  from  pjM^e  and  of  the  national  convention,  though 

vhich  he  again  emerged  in  Aug.  1792.  He  now  RobesiHerre  and  Danton  paid  little  attention  to 

bcoune  the  right  hud  man  of  Danton,  at  that  him.    He  was  finally  assassinated  by  Charlotte 

time  minister  of  Jnstioe,  introdoced  himaelf  into  Corday,  while  preparing  a  list  of  Girondists  to 

the  ▼igilance  committee  established  by  the  mo-  be  samficed  to  the  common  weal,  only  a  few 

Bidpility  of  Funs,  and  was  one  of  the  diief  insti-  days  before  his  life  wonld  probably  have  ended 

?itor8  c^  tiie  horrible  massacres  of  Sept.  1793.  by  natural  causes.    Robespienre  used  his  death 

b  reward  him  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  as  a  pretext  for  carrying  the  reign  <^  terror  to  its 

these  strocitiea,  the  people  of  Paris  sent  him  to  utmost  extent.    Hund^ds  of  victims  were  sacri- 

n|>reeent  l^em   in  the  national  convention,  ficed  to  the  '*  manes  of  the  martyr/^    Hie  en- 

The  speeches  he  made  there  were  like  his  writ-  tire  national  convention  attended  his  foneraL 

in^  and  were  received  by  the  party  which  at  Hia  body  was  transferred,  Nov.  4, 1798,  to  the 

that  time  constituted  the  minority  with  a  foel*  Pantheon,  and  his  portrait,  executed  by  the 

vi%  ef  abhorrence  mingled  widi   contempt  celebrated  David,  adorned  the  hall  of  the  con- 

Thej  moved  a  vote  of  censnra  against  him  for  vention.    A  pension  for  life  was  voted  by  the 

hsriag  advocated  the  eiRtabltdiment  of  a  dicta-  *^  grateful  nation^'  to  his  concubine.    Two  years 

torial  power.    When,  after  angry  disoussions,  ]^9r,  when  tlie  ravolutionary  passions  had  cool- 

the  motion  was  at  last  withdrawn,  Marat  nro-  ed  down,  the  remains  of  Marat  were  removed 

dneed  t  pistol  from  his  pocket,  exclaiming  uiat,  from  their  resting  place  and  his  portrait  taken 

if  the  motion  liad  passeo,  he  would  have  blown  down.    Though  vain  and  egotistic,  Marat  was 

his  brains  out  in  the  presence  of  the  convention,  perfectiy  sincera  in  his  sanguinary  ravings,  and 

Emboldened  by  impunity,  he  grew  mora  fimat-  so  disinterested  that,  even  in  the  height  of  hia 

kal  STery  day,  ana  in  his  paper  (the  tide  of  power,  he  lived  in  the  most  ebject  poverty, 

vhich  bad  b«en  aarain  changed  on  Bept  21,  MARATHON,  a  N.  co.  of  Wis.,  bordering  on 

1792,  into  Jatimal  as  la  r^publique  Franfaiie)  Mich.,  and  drained  by  the  Wisconsin  river  and 

opeolyaakedfbr  the  heads  of  270,000  "^traitors,"  its  branches;  araa,  6,048  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855, 

•Dd  the  massacre  of  three  fourths  of  the  mem-  1,427.    It  has  a  diversified  surface,  extensive 

here  of  the  convention.    In  vain  the  Girondists  pine  forests,  and  numerous  small  lakes.    Capi- 

eodesTored  to  break  down  his  influence.    Un-  tal,  Wausan. 

^  the  pressors  of  popular  excitement,  created  MARATHON,  a  town  of  Attica,  in  the  demua 

hr  foreign  intervention,  tiie  ultra-revolutionary  of  the  same  name,  near  the  eastern  coast,  cele- 

P^  had  gradnallv  obtained  the  ascendency,  brated  by  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  under 

and  the  most  sanguinary  proceedings  being  con-  Miltiades  over  the  army  of  Darius  (490  B.  0.). 

^red  unavoidable  in  order  to  pravent  a  co-  (See  Gnnos,  voL  viii.  p.  441.) 

opeiition  of  the  anti-rovolndonary  elements  MARATTI,  Gablo,  an  Itidian  painter,  bom 

VTth  the  foreign  foe,  Marat,  who  excelled  all  in  Oamarano  in  1625,  died  in  Rome  in  1718. 

«ben  in  this  respect,  was  idmost  adored  by  the  At  about  the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to  Rome 

Piuieians  as  the  saviour  of  the  country.    Thus,  and  put  under  the  instruction  of  the  painter 

n  April,  1798,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Andrea  Sacchi,  with  whom  he  remained  8  years. 

IMffiage  of  a  'Maw  for  the  arrest  of  suspicions  He  became  a  student  of  the  works  of  Raphael, 

penonSf**  by  the  operation  of  which  no  fewer  and  his  contemporaries,  supposing  that  he  could 

tbfta   400,000    individuals   were   imprisoned  only  paint  madonnas,  called  him  Carluccio  deUe 

tfaroogfaoot  France.    Having,  as  chairman  of  Madonne;  but  he  silenced  their  sneers  by  exe- 

the  Jsoobin  dub,  lAgned  an  address  to  the  peo-  cuting  for  the  baptbtery  of  St.  John  Lateran 

pie.  in  which  the  assassination  of  the  Girondists  a  picture  of  Gonstantine  destroying  the  iddSi 

VIS  openly  called  for,  he  was  prosecuted  before  which  caused  him  to  rank  among  the  first  paint- 

tlM  rerolotionary  tribunal.    But  his  trial  be-  en  of  the  dav.    His  works  are  numerous  m  the 

came  a  triumph.    The  public  prosecutor,  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Rome.    He  also  restor- 

jQrors,  and  Uie  audience  did  htm  homage  as  if  ed  the  frescoes  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican,  and 

be  were  a  supernatural  being,  and  he  was  carried  those  of  Annibale  Carracci  in  the  Farnese  pal- 

ui  triumph  to  the  national  convention,  where  ace.    His  masterpiece  is  said  to  be  the  ^*  Mar- 

^ton  delivered  an  eloquent  eulogy  in  his  tyrdom  of  St.  Bisigio^^  at  Genoa. 

licHior.    He  now  rapidly  rose  to  the  culminating  MARBLE,  a  rock  used  as  an  ornamental 

potot  of  his  career.    Having  made  the  munici-  building  stone,  for  interior  decorations  and  for 

pslitj  rabservient  to  his  plans,  he  instigated  the  sculpture.    Generally,  any  limestone  that  can 

iDob  of  May  81, 1798,  by  which  the  Girondist  be  obtained  in  large  sound  blocks,  and  is  sns- 

P&rty  wss  completely  destroyed.    With  Robes-  ceptible  of  a  good  polish,  is  marble;  and  the 

l^erre  and  Danton  he  formed  a  sort  of  trium-  only  marble  that  is  not  limestone  is  the  serpen- 

Tirste,  which,  by  legal  or  illegal  means^  deter-  tine  and  the  verd  antique  (the  latter  a  mixture  of 
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Mrpentine  and  limwtoDe).  It  is  foond  in  beds  bl6&  Pindar  and  Theoeritns  alio  celebrated 
in  Tarioos  gedogical  formations.  In  the  axoio  its  nnise.  Its  whiteneas  waa  regarded  aa  peca- 
groop  It  is  a  metamorpbio  rook  of  granular  and  liarly  pleasing  to  the  ^ods,  and  it  waa  chosen 
crystalline  stractnre,  and  often  presents  a  fine-  for  the  works  of  Prazitelea  and  other  emineDt 
ness  of  texture  and  purity  of  shading  that  fit  it  sculptors.  The  atatuea  of  Venus  de*  Medici, 
for  the  choicest  works  of  the  sculptor.  In  the  Diana  Venatrix,  the  Oxford  marbles  known  as 
paliDozoio  formations  it  be«rs  more  of  the  char-  the  Parian  chronide,  and  many  other  fiunoua 
aoter  of  a  sedimentary  rock,  audit  is  apt  to  con-  works,  are  of  this  marble.  Black  marblea  are 
tain  organic  vestiges,  as  oorallinea  and  fosul  occasionally  referred  to  by  the  ancients;  but 
shells,  which  ind«^  sometimes  compose  nearly  some  of  those  named,  aa  the  Chium  marmor 
ita  whole  substance ;  it  is  also  of  Tanegated  col-  from  the  island  of  Ohios,  appear  to  be  of  ques- 
ors,  and  sometimes  is  of  brecciated  structure,  evi-  tionable  character.  This  one  is  sometimes  called 
dently  made  up  of  fragments  of  an  older  rock,  the  Umii  obndiantu  atUiquorum,  It  was  glossy 
layers  of  which,  broken  up  and  conftisedly  re*  black,  and  received  so  high  a  polish  that  it  was 
arranged,  have  been  cemented  together.  Though  made  into  mirrors.  There  waa  also  a  black 
thus  varying  greatly  in  color,  texture,  and  struc-  obsidian  obtained  from  Ethiopia.  The  name, 
ture,  the  composition  of  marble  is  for  the  most  however,  may  have  been  applied  to  real  mar- 
part  essentially  the  same;  it  is  a  carbonate  of  bles,  being  possibly  a  corruption  from  ppriantu 
lime,  or  a  combined  carbonate  of  lime  and  car-  (o^ruwor,  awo  riit  o^mc)  Jbaving  reference  to  any 
bonate  of  magnesia,  and  is  readily  burned  to  peculiar  appearance.  The  green  marbles  were 
quickUroe.  It  is  soft  and  easy  to  work  with  the  serpentines  from  various  localities.  Yellow 
chisel  or  hammer,  generally  of  even  grain,  so  marble  was  obtained  at  Oorinth.  The  marmor 
aa  to  be  split  with  wedges,  aod  of  specific  grav-  PhengitM  waa  white  with  yellow  spots;  the 
ity  about  2.7,  nuddng  Uie  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  Rhodian  waa  marked  with  spots  of  a  golden 
s£out  169  lbs.  Its  durability  is  very  variable,  color,  and  that  of  Melos  yellow. — ^The  marbles  of 
some  varieties  retaining  sharp  edges  when  ex-  modern  times  have  been  variously  classified  and 
posed  for  many  years  to  the  weather,  and  others,  named.  In  southern  Europe  two  general  divi- 
especially  the  dolomites,  soon  crumbling  away,  sions  are  made  of  antique  and  modern.  The 
(See  I>oix>iciTB.)— Many  varieties  of  marble  have  quarries  of  the  former  being  lost  or  abandoned, 
acquired  a  name  and  celebrity  from  remote  times,  the  stone  is  obtmned  only  from  ancient  monn* 
The  ease  with  which  U)e  rook  is  worked  caused  ments ;  and  being  consequently  most  highly 
it  to  be  selected  for  the  earliest  structures.  Wil-  prized,  methods  are  resorted  to,  and  sometimes 
kinson  states  that  ^^  the  roost  ancient  buildings  in  with  success,  to  attach  the  name  antique  to  stone 
Egypt  were  ooostructed  of  limestone,  hewn  from  from  quarries  now  worked.  It  is  also  the  case 
tlM  mountains  bordering  the  vdley  of  the  Nile  that  some  of  the  marbles  held  in  the  highest 
to  the  £.  and  W.,  extensive  quarries  of  which  estimation  in  France,  being  transported  from 
may  be  seen  at  El  Masara  ....  and  other  monuments  at  Rome,  are  the  products  of  onar- 
places;  and  that  it  was  used  long  before  sand*  ries  worked  in  ancient  times  m  France.  It  ia 
stone  is  proved  by  the  tombs  of  the  pyramids  aa  probable  these  might  be  again  discovered.  With- 
well  as  those  monuments  themselves,  and  by  the  out  reference  to  these  marbles,  however,  the 
vestiges  of  old  substructions  and  ruins  in  Upper  French  boast  that  their  country  surpasses  even 
Egypt.  Limestone  continued  to  be  occasionally  Italy  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  tuis  daas  of 
employed  for  building  even  after  the  accession  stones.  The  following  are  convenient  divisions 
of  the  12th  dynasty.*^  The  njore  durable  nature  in  which  marbles  may  be  arranged  for  a  generd 
of  the  sandstone  Uien  discovered,  and  the  greater  notice  of  the  most  important  of  them:  1,  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  quarried  and  worked,  simple  or  single-colored  marbles ;  2,  the  vane- 
caused  this  rock  to  be  substituted  for  the  lime-  gated ;  8,  the  brecciated ;  4,  the  lumachella  or 
stone  or  marble.  The  names  of  many  marblea  fossiliferous.  These  sorts,  however,  paaa  into 
famous  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  each  other,  so  that  some  may  be  placed  indif- 
are  still  retained,  and  their  localities  are  known,  ferently  either  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  groups. 
Mt.  Pentelicus  in  Attica  fumitthed  tlie  valuable  1.  The  best  known  of  the  first  class  are  the  plain 
Pentelican  white  marble,  called  by  the  mod-  white  marbles,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
ems  Penteli  marble ;  the  islands  of  Paros  and  named.  The  white  marble  of  Carrara,  of  which 
Kaxos  near  Attica,  the  still  celebrated  Parian  an  account  is  given  in  the  article  Cabxaba 
marble;  and  other  similar  white  marbles  came  Makblb,  is  of  a  texture  like  loaf  sugar,  ditTeriug 
from  Mt.  Ilymettus  in  Attica,  and  from  Thasus  in  this  respect  from  the  Parian  marble,  which  un 
and  Lesbos,  from  Corallos  in  Phrygia,  Cyzicus  close  examination  appears  to  be  made  op  of  the 
onthePropontis,  and  one  variety,  exceeding  the  most. delicate  plates  or  scales,  confnscKlly  but 
Parian  in  whiteness,  from  Luna  in  Etruria.  Of  most  closelv  united  together.  Pore  black  mar- 
the  first  named  (the  Pentelican)  the  Parthenon  ble  is  found  in  some  ancient  Roman  sculptur\>& 
was  built,  and  also  the  t4*mple  of  Ceres  at  Some  varieties  of  it  are  obtained  in  Derby sbir«.\ 
Eieusis,  be«ide  many  celebrated  statues.  Though  England,  and  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland;  but  aa  the 
of  finer  grain  than  the  Parian,  it  is  said  not  to  latter  is  more  or  less  intermixed  with  fo6»U 
retain  its  polish  and  beauty  so  well.  The  Parian  shells,  it  should  come  under  ihe  4th  division.  It 
marble  is  pla<^  first  by  both  Theoplirastus  is  quarried  in  the  United  States  at  Shoreham, 
and  Pliny  in  their  enumeration  of  ancient  mar^  Vt.,  and  Glands  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  apeciweus  are 
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ol)tttiied  tnm  name  other  locaHtSes.    Hie  ool*  a  bed  or  paste  of  ealcareonB  cement ;  or  the  mass 
ored  marbles  are  generally  variegated ;  but  the  may  be  so  divided  by  nnmerons  veins  into 
Stennamarbleof  Italy  is  sometimes  of  a  nniform  pieces  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  broken 
jellow  color,  or  the  same  donded.  Some  of  the  fragmentB  irregularly  united.    Brocatellas  are 
red  marbles  of  Italy  also  display  only  the  one  breccias,  in  which  the  fragments  are  very  small; 
oolor.      In  North  America  white  marbles  are  we  incorrectly  apply  the  name  only  to  a  reddidi 
vorl»d  at  varioos  places  on  the  range  of  the  brecciated  marble  brought  to  this  country  from 
l^rest  belt  of  metamorphic  rocks  thronffh  Canada,  Spain.  The  varieties  of  uiis  class  are  very  numer^ 
Vermont,  western  Massachnsetts,  a  little  back  ons;  bnt  some  of  the  most  celebrated  are  never 
of  the  citiee  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Haiti-  seen  here — snch  for  instance  as  those  caUed  le 
mors,  and  Washington,  and  thence  throngh  Vir-  ffftmd  deuil  and  le  petit  deuil,  literally  the  fdl 
gioia  and  the  Carolines  into  northern  Geor^a  mourning  and  the  half  mourning.    These  come 
and  Alabama.  It  is  this  formation  that  supplies  from  the  ryr6n6es  and  different  parts  of  France ; 
the  white  marble  for  building  purposes  to  the  dif-  they  are  of  a  black  ground  spotted  with  white 
fereot  cities  along  its  range,  and  its  quarries  in  fragments.    Among  the  brecciated  marbles  of 
Maoaehuaetts  and  New  York  famish  the  mar-  the  United  States,  uie  best  known  is  that  of  the 
ble  for  the  most  costly  edifices  of  southern  dties.  Potomac  on  the  Maryland  side,  some  miles  be> 
The  statuary  marble  is  only  the  finest  grained  ■  low  the  Point  of  Rocks.     The  principal  use 
Tiriety  of  this  common  building  stone.    Many  that  has  been  made  of  it  was  to  furnish  the  col- 
localities  are  known  to  fhmish  it  in  small  beds  umns  in  the  old  chamber  of  representatives  at 
intentratified  with  the  coarser  marble.  In  Ver^  Washington.    The  irregularities  of  hardness  in 
mont  only  have  they  been  opened  of  sufficient  the  different  ingredients  render  it  an  expensive 
thidmess  to  Justify  working  them.  The  quarries  stone  to  work;  still  the  quarries  are  deserving 
of  Rutland  nimish  marble  of  exceedingly  del-  of  more  than  government  patronage.  The  stone 
icate  texture  and  nuri^  of  whiteness,  and  the  is  certainly  handsomer  than  the  Italian  red  and 
bloob  are  large  ana  sound,  and  quite  as  beantifhl  white  breccia  imported  for  the  inner  columns 
» the  statuary  marble  of  Carrara.    The  objec-  of  the  central  arched  entrance  of  the  church  in 
tioDs  to  it  are  that  it  is  harder  and  more  brittle  4th  avenue.   Quarries  have  been  recently  open- 
than  the  fbreign ;  these  defects  will  probablv  ed  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  near  Lake 
dhniniflh  as  the  stone  is  obtained  from  beneaw  ChampUdn,  which  produce  the  most  beautiful 
deeper  cover.    2.  The  variegated  marbles  are  of  the  American  colored  marbles.    They  are 
those  variously  spotted,  shaded,  and  veined,  brecciated,  though  they  pass  into  the  variegated. 
They  are  the  most  numerous  dass,  and  include  They  present  a  great  variety  of  colors,  from  a 
the  most  beautiflil  of  the  colored  marbles.  None  deep  red,  traverMd  with  veins  of  white,  to  rose- 
are  more  highly  esteemed  than  the  variegated  tinted  flesh  color  mottled  with  whitish  spots. 
jeOow  marble  of  Sienna.    This  and  the  Italian  In  some  specimens  the  brecciated  structure  is 
dark  red  marbles  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  verv  strongly  marked,  the  fraffments  being  large 
costly  mantels  in  our  marble  shops ;  and  also  the  with  diarp  edoes  and  of  decided  shades  of  dark 
Mft,  shaded,  dove-colored  Lisbon  marble,  of  red,  drab,  and  salmon,  upon  a  ground  of  white 
^ich  are  made  the  smaller  columns  in  the  en-  bordered  with  rose.  Unlike  the  Potomac  marble, 
trance  of  the  Unitarian  church  at  the  comer  of  the  fragments  are  not  different  varieties  of  ro<^ 
4th  avenue  and  20th  street,  New  York.    The  but  are  aU  limestone.  The  stone,  though  some- 
black  Genoese  marble,  with  golden-colored  and  what  hard  for  marble,  is  still  of  uniform  tex- 
vhite  veins,  called  Portoro  marble,  the  best  of  tnre  and  takes  an  even  high  polish.    Some 
vhich  is  fW>m  Porto  Venese,  has  for  manv  years  large  blocks  closely  resemble  the  foreign  bro- 
past  been  the  most  popular  and  the  best  known  catella.    A  small  quantity  of  this  stone  has  been 
ibreign  marble  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  purchased  for  the  interior  of  the  U.  S.  capitol. 
though  now  rather  out  of  fiishion.    It  is  a  weak  It  is  however  very  difficult  to  work.    Other 
stone,  and  is  for  the  most  part  used  in  thin  slabs  marbles  of  this  character  and  of  rather  dark  red 
cemented  upon  a  back  of  slate.    The  marbles  of  colors  abound  near  Enoxville,  Tenn.,  and  have 
this  dass  found  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  recently  been  brought  into  notice  by  Uie  extent 
Rocky  mountains  have  tiot  attained  much  celeb-  to  which  they  are  employed  in  the  construction 
rity,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  worthy  of  it,  unless  of  the  new  capitol  at  Wellington.    4.  Luma- 
we  should  indude  among  them  certain  varieties  chella  or  fossiliferous  marbles  are  those  which 
of  the  brecciated  marbles  from  northern  Ver-  contain  petrified  shells.  These  are  sometimes  so 
mont  and  Tennessee.  The  gray  and  white  cloud-  crowded  upon  one  another,  Uiat  they  compose 
td  limestones  of  Thomaston,  Me.,  are  quarried  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  stone ;  sometimes  single 
ooonderable  extent  for  marble,  and  may  be  seen  shells  are  seen  scattered  throughout  the  block, 
in  common  use  in  portions  oi  the  eastern  states.  A  dark  marble  from  Kilkenny,  in  common  use 
They  possess  little  beauty.    California  has  fur-  for  mantles  and  hearths,  often  presents  a  section 
nisbed  of  this  dass  some  very  showy  marble  of  on  its  polished  face  of  the  nautilus  shell.    The 
brilliaot  reddish  and  brownish  colors,  and  bus-  white  spind  lines  of  the  shell  on  the  dark  ground 
ceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It  is  imported  into  New  have  exactly  the  appearance  as  if  a  rough-nailed 
York  and  usea  for  mantles.    8.  The  brecciated  heel  had  been  cardessly  spun  around  unon  the 
marbles  are  composed  of  anffular  fragments,  it  surface ;  and  many  a  nice  housewife,  but  un- 
may  be  of  various  mineral  sabetancee,  united  in  skilled  in  pal»ontoIogy,  has  tried  in  vain  to  rub 
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out  tbeTezatious  spot  Th«ee  marbles  are  Teiy  bave  aflramad  a  hardoen  that  might  dkoomge 
abimdant  in  JSurope,  and  also  throughoat  New  one  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  freshly  qoarried 
York  and  the  western  states.  Handsome  man-  atone  from  under  deep  ooTer  is  alwajs  much 
ties  are  made  of  American  varieties  which  are  softer  to  work ;  and  so  one  fiuniliar  with  the 
composed  entirely  of  fossil  shells,  bnt  they  are  proper  mode  ojf  qoarnring  woold  see  that  by 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  curious  than  beantifuL  heayy  deep  blasts,  and  then  by  judicious  split- 
They  lack  the  high  colors  of  the  breodated  and  ting  with  wedges,  the  former  great  waste  of 
▼ariegated  marbles,  and  though  they  take  a  good  throwing  a  rock  without  grain  like  this  by  small 
poUsh,  they  are  from  their  pmin  colors  compare  charges  of  powder  into  fragments  may  be  avoid- 
atirely  dull  and  sombre.  Some  of  the  best  of  ed.  We  cannot  believe  that  a  quarry  frimish- 
the  kind  is  from  Becrafr^s  mountain,  back  of  ing  such  beautiful  marble  as  this,  so  convenient 
Hudson,  K.  T.,  which  is  thus  noticed  by  Profl  to  transportation,  ahonld  much  lonaer  be  suf- 
Billiman  (^^  American  Journal  of  Science,"  voL  fered  to  lie  neglected,  when  we  find  stone  no 
vi  p.  871) :  ^'  The  marble  is  of  a  grayish  color  better  imported  from  the  Mediterranean.  In 
witn  a  slight  blush  of  red ;  its  structure  is  semi-  Vermont  and  Canada  serpentine  abounds ;  and 
crystalline,  and  in  some  places  highly  crystal-  verd  antique  mav  be  obtained  in  various 
line,  especially  in  and  around  the  organized  places  in  Kew  York  and  Pennqrlvania,  and  in 
bodies  which  in  vast  numbers  it  embraces,  any  of  the  New  England  states.  Qnaniee  of 
The  huge  slabs  present  a  great  diversity  of  serpentine  have  been  recently  opened  at  Box- 
appearance,  and  can  scardbly  be  distinguished  bunr,  Yu,  and  the  stone  is  already  favorably  in- 
from  the  similar  transition  marble  of  the  trodnced  into  Boston,  a  block  of  it  havimr  been 
Peak  of  Derbyshire,  which  it  quite  equals  in  selected  for  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Frank- 
beauty  and  firmness.*'  In  Hudson  it  has  been  lin.  A  quantity  of  this  stone  was  purchased  for 
used  in  many  of  the  houses  for  ornamental  the  capitol  at  Washington,  but  it  was  found  to 
work,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into  New  betoo  DritUe  for  any  tool  bnt  the  saw.  Its  use 
York. — Serpentine,  as  before  stated,  differs  in  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  the  stone  has  been 
eomposition  from  the  other  marbles.  It  con-  sawed  into  tiles  for  the  flooring  of  the  treasury 
aists  of  about  equal  parts  of  silica  and  magnesia  extension.  This  variety  is  described  by  Dr. 
with  12  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  a  soft  mineral  Hayes,  who  has  subjected  it  to  a  chemical  exam- 
of  different  shades  of  green,  of  waxy  lustre,  and  ination,  as  a  peculiar  mixture  of  various  magne- 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It  is  better  adapt-  sian  minerals,  as  talc,  asbestus,  and  chlorite,  with 
ed  to  ornamental  work  within  doors  than  to  be  fragments  of  slate,  cemented  together  by  a  white 
expMosed  to  the  action  of  the  weather.  Verd  paste  composed  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  mag- 
antique  is  a  mixture  of  green  serpentine  and  nesis.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  verd  antique  ; 
light-colored  limestone.  These  varieties  come  but  finding  that  it  contains  no  carbonate  (tf  lime, 
from  Genoa  and  Tuscany,  and  the  best  verd  an-  he  proposes  for  it  the  name  of  serpentine  marble, 
tiqoe  from  Egypt  Some  fine  specimens  frx>m  For  durability  he  considers  that  it  ahonld  be 
Italy  are  to  be  seen  in  the  outer  columns  at  the  classed  with  the  granites,  the  most  durable  of 
central  entrance  of  the  church  already  referred  all  buUding  stones.  In  this  quality  its  oompo- 
to;  bnt  they  are  in  no  respect  superior  to  what  sition  indicates  that  it  must  be  superior  to  the 
might  have  been  furnished  from  many  of  our  ordinary  serpentines,  the  above  named  minerals 
own  localities— from  one  not  even  70  miles  dis-  being  remark^le  for  their  resistance  to  the  or- 
tant  from  New  York.  A  quarry  of  serpentine  dinary  causes  of  change  of  appearance.  Serpen- 
and  verd  antique  was  worked  more  than  40  tines,  as  seen  at  Uie  quarries,  are  liable  to  chance 
years  ago  at  Milford,  Conn.,  11  m.  frx>m  the  upon  the  surface  to  a  reddish  brown  by  the  per- 

S resent  station  on  the  New  Iiaven  railroad,  oxidation  of  the  salts  of  iron  they  contain ;  it  is 
labs  of  it  were  used  in  the  adjoining  town  of  probably  for  this  reason  that  they  are  not  mors 
New  Haven  for  fireplaces,  some  of  which  are  used  in  situations  exposed  to  the  weather.  A 
still  to  be  seen.  Some  are  also  preserved  in  the  want  of  gnin  prevents  the  stone  fW>m  being  split 
mineralogical  collection  of  Yale  college,  and  into  blocks;  but  when  freshly  ouarried  it  may 
other  slabs  in  New  York  city.  These  are  quite  be  sawed  almost  as  easily  as  marUe.  It  is  highly 
as  fine  and  beautiful  as  the  verd  antique  columns  recommended  for  building  purposes  in  the  ex- 
alluded  to,  and  their  sixe  and  soundness  are  cellent  treatise  called  the  *^  Model  Arehitect^'^ 
auch  as  fully  to  iustify  the  expecUtion  that  the  by  a  Sloan  of  PhiUdelphia,  as  follows:  ^  There 
quarrv,  if  properlv  reopened  and  worked,  would  is  one  material,  which  we  wish  we  could  dwell 
raord  good  blocks  of  any  required  sixe.  The  on  at  lengUi— the  serpentine  rock,  such  as  is 
locality  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Pro-  found  in  Chester  ca,  Penn.  Nothing  can  b« 
feasors  Silliman,  Charles  Upbam  Shepaid,  and  better  for  a  certain  olaas  of  cottages,  its  green- 
Renwick.  Brongniart,  the  celebrated  mineral-  ish  hue  giving  it  a  rural  expression  of  the  ino«t 
o^istj  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Silliman,  quoted  by  pleasing  kin£  The  walls  alreadv  built  of  it 
him  m  the  **  Journal  of  Science,"  voL  li.  p.  165,  promise  to  last  well,  and  we  would  recommeDd 
speaks  of  a  polished  specimen  he  received  as  it  wherever  it  can  be  obtained  as  a  moat  excel- 
**  one  of  the  ornaments  of  my  cabinet,  and  is  lent  material  and  more  easily  worked  than  any 
referred  with  great  precision  to  my  ophiealM  other,  since  it  is  soft  when  first  quarried  and 
teinee'^  (verd  antique  marble).  The  blocks  that  hardens  on  exposure.*^ — ^The  divisions  we  hare 
have  lain  about  the  suiftoe  for  80  or  40  yean  named  of  the  ornamental  marblea  are  eonsi<lttr- 
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ayrnnltipBed  and  mbdiTided  bj  tlie  IVenoh  year,  the  sarftoe  of  the  marble  would  be  ez- 
and  ItaliaoB;  but  they  are  quite  saffident  for  foliated  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  in  10,000 
the  Teiy  limited  mimber  of  Tarietiea  we  have  aa  years.  In  testing  the  strength  of  the  mar- 
jet  oottrion  to  befiuniliar  with  in  this  oomitry.  Ues,  or  their  capacity  to  resist  pressure,  the 
As  new  regions  are  opened,  new  localittea  w&l  same  apparatos  was  employed  that  was  devised 
be  discovered,  and  many  already  known  will  be  by  Miyor  Wade  for  testmg  the  stren^  of  gmi 
Bide  aooesmble  by  new  nulroads.  In  time,  metals.  The  specimens  were  made  into  cnbea 
donbtleBs,  many  yarieties  of  our  own  marble  of  1^  inch  &oe,  and  the  action  of  the  machine 
iran  qnarriea  yet  nnknown  will  aoonire  as  was  npon  the  two  sorfiices  which  were  parallel 
high  a  popularity  as  that  of  many  now  brought  to  the  natural  bed  of  the  stone.  In  applying 
to  Hi  across  the  Atlantic. — ^Marble  is  largely  the  nressore  the  remarkable  fiict  was  discover- 
employed  in  the  United  States  for  pnblio  bnilo-  ed,  tnat  when,  as  commonly  practised  in  testing 
ingsiad  the  fronts  of  stores  in  the  cities.  Among  the  strength  of  stones,  a  thin  plate  of  lead  was 
the  most  important  stmctores  of  it  are  the  cap-  internosed  between  the  stone  aboye  and  below 
ltd  at  Wadiington,  Girard  college  in  Philadd-  and  tne  steel  plate  which  pressed  against  it,  the 
phis,  the  custom  honae  at  Oharleston,  8.  O.,  stone  gave  way  with  about  one  h&  the  prea- 
thit  at  New  York,  and  the  city  hall  of  New  sure  required  to  produce  the  same  effect  when 
York.  The  fine  pillara  ijf  Girard  college  are  no  lead  was  present  and  the  steel  plates  bore 
formed  ^efly  of  stone  from  Berkshire,  Mass.,  directly  upon  the  surfaces,  which  by  a  machine 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  building  are  of  mar-  apecially  constructed  for  this  purpose  had  been 
ble  from  quamea  near  Philadelphia.  The  cus-  ground  into  perfect  parallelism.  With  the  plates 
torn  bouae  at  Charieaton  was  built  of  stone  from  m  contact  with  the  stone,  this  withstood  in  one 
Maaaehuaetts  and  from  a  auarry  at  Hastings  on  instance  a  pressure  of  more  than  60,000  lbs., 
the  Hodson.  Every  block  was  fitted  at  the  while  with  the  lead  a  precisely  similar  stone 
qoarrj  for  the  place  it  was  to  occupy  in  the  gave  way  with  about  80,000  lbs.  pressure.  The 
bdldbig,  and  was  marked  with  a  number  cor-  same  results  were  obtained  without  exception 
respouding  to  one  on  the  plan.  The  New  in  a  great  number  of  trials  of  pairs  of  different 
York  custom  bouse  is  oi  marble  from  Tuckahoe  marbles ;  and  they  show  that  the  crushing  force 
in  Eistcbester,  near  the  Harlem  nulroad.  The  required  is  much  greater  than  that  heretofore 
qoarry  there  fdOTords  stone  in  yery  large  blocks,  ^ven  for  the  same  material.  The  specific  gray- 
aod  ita  compoeitlon  is  nearly  that  of  a  pure  car-  ity  and  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed  by  each 
h(Riate  of  lime,  while  most  of  the  other  white  marble  were  also  determined.  The  marble  se- 
narbles  are  dolomites.  The  marble  of  Sing  lected  is  a  fine-grained  dolomite  from  a  quarry 
Sing  ia  a  true  dolomite,  and  of  a  yariety  dis-  in  the  8.  £.  part  of  Lee,  Mass.,  for  the  moat 
p(Ned  to  dismtegrate  and  rapidly  crumble  away,  part  white  with  occasional  blue  veins,  of  specific 
The  New  York  city  hall  is  of  Massachusetts  gravity  2.862,  weighing  per  cubic  foot  178.87 
Barbie.  In  the  selection  of  the  marble  for  the  lbs.  It  absorbs  .108  oz.  of  water  per  cubic  inch, 
extension  of  the  U.  8.  capitol  careful  ezperi-  and  ita  porosity  is  great  in  proportion  to  its 
BMQta  were  made  by  the  commission  i^pointed  power  of  resistance  to  pressure.  It  sustains 
for  this  purpoee  In  testingthe  qualities  of  the  28,917  lbs.  to  the  sauare  inch.  Its  composition 
Cerent  kinds  offered.  The  results  were  re-  was  found  by  Dr.  cfohn  Torrey  to  be  as  follows 
iX)rted  in  full  to  congress,  and  some  tacts  of  in  100  parts:  carbonate  of  lime,  64.621 ;  car- 
Keoerai  intereat  were  presented  by  Professor  bonate  of  magnesia,  43.982;  carbonate  of  prot- 
ioseph  Henry  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Amer-  oxide  of  iron,  .865 ;  carbonate  of  protoxiae  of 
Kaa  aawciation  for  the  advancement  of  science,  manganese,  a  trace ;  mica,  .472 ;  water  and  loss, 
and  published  in  tike  annual  report  of  the  8mith-  .610.  The  mica  is  in  small  colorless  crystals, 
•oaiaa  iaatitotion  for  the  year  1866.  To  deter-  visible  only  under  the  microscope.  When  this 
torn  the  comparative  durability  of  marbles  no  marble  waa  placed  in  the  walls,  a  remarkable 
t«^  are  so  satiafaotory  aa  actual  use ;  and  in  brownish  discoloration  soon  appeared,  the  cause 
this  eountry  the  time  that  any  of  them  have  of  which  after  some  time  was  traced  to  the 
been  eo^loyed  is  too  short  to  be  of  much  ser*  evaporation  of  the  water  absorbed  from  the 
▼ir«  in  tbJa  respect.  The  natural  causes  of  mortar  and  otherwise  through  its  pores,  and 
change  can  be  Imt  imperfeotiy  imitated  by  arti-  the  deposition  of  the  impurities  brought  along 
^^  methoda.  One  of  the  moat  destructive  by  the  water.  The  remedy  applied  with  success 
^v^ota  is  the  change  of  temperature  by  freezing  waa  to  coat  the  surfaces  laia  in  mortar  with 
aad  thawing ;  yet  the  ^ffoet  of  this  is  perceivea  asphaltum. — The  processes  of  preparing  marble 
>k  good  marble  only  after  a  long  series  of  years,  for  use  differ  from  the  working  of  granite. 
^^P^ciuMDa  of  the  marblea  were  submitted  to  the  This  hard  rock,  after  beiuff  auarried,  is  split  by 
iodoence  of  fiieezing  mixtures,  in  some  instances  small  wedges  driyen  into  holes  drilled  in  a  line, 
a.4  n^j  ^  50  ijineg,  ^nd  usuaQy  for  24  hours  and  is  then  dressed  by  hammers  or  used  in  the 
^  a  time.  The  effeet  of  this  upon  the  best  va-  rough.  Marble,  being  a  comparatively  soft  rock, 
'^ies  waa  to  cause  an  exfoliation  calculated  ia  cut  into  slabs  by  a  process  of  sawing  with 
^'^ni  the  loaa  of  weight  to  amount  to  nearly  smooth  iron  saws  fed  with  sharp  sand  and 
^  Tf .Wt  part  of  an  inch.  From  thia  cause  water.  Several  of  these  plates  or  saws  are  set 
^toQe,  therefore,  supposing  the  alternate  frees-  in  one  frame,  and  in  a  large  establishment  20 
bgf  tod  thawings  amounted  to  60  timea  eyeiy  or  more  of  the  frames  may  be  seen  kept  in 
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Bteadj  operation  by  a  steam  engine.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  saws  cutting  down  through  the 
great  blocks  of  marble  seems  very  slow,  for  the 
most  part  not  exceeding  an  inch  per  faonr.  The 
thickness  of  the  slabs  is  usually  4  or  6  inches. 
In  this  form  the  marble  is  used  for  facing  the 
walls  of  buildings  upon  a  back  of  brick,  giving 
all  the  effect  of  a  solid  wall  of  marble  at  much 
reduced  cost.  Freestone  fronts  are  put  up  with 
the  same  regard  to  economy.  In  the  most  ex- 
pensive structures  only  are  the  walls  built  of 
solid  blocks  of  marble  or  freestone.  Marble 
dabs  for  mantles  and  other  interior  work  are 
sawed  like  those  for  building,  and  are  then  rub- 
bed smooth  upon  a  heavy  revolving  table  of 
oast  iron,  callea  the  rubbing  bed,  and  afterward 
polished.  This  business  is  extensively  carried 
on  in  the  numerous  marble  shops  in  the  cities. 
It  affords  emplovment  to  various  classes  of  arti- 
sans ;  and  the  designing  of  the  more  elaborate 
patterns  and  the  carving  of  the  stone  often  call 
for  a  high  order  of  talent  in  these  departments. 
— ^Tbe  imports  of  marble  into  the  United 
States  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1859,  chiefly 
from  Italy,  amounted  to  about  $172,000 ;  man- 
ufactured marble  was  imported  to  the  extent 
of  about  $28,000.  The  exports  of  American 
manufactures  of  marble  and  stone,  mainly  to 
Canada,  Onba,  and  Australia,  were  valued  at 
$112,000.~In  No.  892  of  the  ^'Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts'*  (May  25,  1860)  is  an  elaborate 
paper  by  W.  P.  Jervis,  F.G.S.,  descriptive  of 
the  various  marbles  of  Carrara  and  its  vicinity, 
entitled  *^  On  the  History,  Geological  and  Geo- 

g'aphical  Distribution,  and  Commercial  Bear- 
gs  of  the  Marbles  of  Tuscany  and  Modena,  and 
of  the  Boracio  Acid  Laffoons  of  the  Maremme.** 
To  this  paper,  and  to  tne  remarks  made  upon 
its  readmg  before  the  society  by  different  mem- 
bers, the  reader  is  referred  for  a  large  stock  of 
information  upon  the  great  number  of  varieties 
of  marble  of  this  famous  district,  and  the  vast 
extent  of  its  quarries.  Upon  the  topographical 
map  of  the  district,  which  accompanies  the 
paper,  are  represented  no  fewer  than  88  locali- 
ties 01  quarries,  all  of  which  furnish  varieties 
of  marble  more  or  less  peculiar.  The  quan- 
tiUes  appear  to  be  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  world ;  but  unfortunately,  by  reason  of  the 

S^vemment  restrictions  and  imposts,  and  the 
-directed  enterprise  of  the  proprietors,  the 
capacity  of  the  quarries,  though  worked  for 
eenturies,  is  little  developed;  and  the  expense 
of  getting  the  stone  to  tne  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, only  a  few  miles  distant,  over  miser- 
able ox  tracks  in  ^^  antediluvian  ox  wagons,**  and 
then  of  placing  it  on  shipboard^  is  so  great  as 
to  limit  the  trade  to  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  extent  it  would  reach  under  a  more  Judi- 
cious system  of  operations.  The  exports  of 
marble  fh>m  Carrara  ttom  1887  to  1846  were 
valued  at  £370,841 ;  and  the  total  produce  of 
1847  was  estimated  as  worth  £66,189,  during 
which  time  the  trade  gave  employment  to  2,258 

F arsons.    The  following  table,  prepared  by  Sig. 
abbricotti,  is  given  as  presenting  a  near  i^ 


proximation  of  the  present  extent  of  the  busi- 


ness: 
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**  Of  the  marble  in  blocks,  about  half  is  export- 
ed to  the  United  States,  which  appears  to  bv 
a  steady  and  good  market  Of  the  other  half; 
one  third  is  exported  to  Great  Britain,  and  two 
thirds  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  heavy  duty  is 
levied  on  Italian  marbles  m  France,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  demand  for  home  produce.  Not- 
withstanding these  disadvantages,  Carrara  mar- 
ble is  much  used  there.  The  weight  of  Car- 
rara is  about  160  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  That  of 
Sienna  marble  is  about  180  lbs. ;  it  is  sold  by 
weight.  The  price  of  labor  at  Carrara  is  aboo  t 
2$,  per  diem  for  common  laborers ;  2f  .  6<i  to  3«. 
for  skilled  quarrymen;  4i.  for  the  best  and 
most  intelligent  workmen.  No  vessels  can  load 
at  the  beach  below  Carrara,  Massa,  or  8err»- 
vezza,  direct  for  this  country,  as  the  depth  of 
water  is  so  inconsiderable,  though  coasteil  go 
as  far  as  Naples^  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Leg- 
horn.** The  foreign  shipments  are  made  from 
Leghorn.  Those  to  Great  Britain  in  1859  con- 
sisted of  sawn  or  otherwise  manufactured  mar- 
ble 508  tons  12  cwt,  worth  £29,678,  and  of 
rough  blocks  or  slabs  89,740  solid  feet,  worth 
£49,858.  The  London  prices  per  cubic  foot, 
which  fluctuate  considerably,  are  given  as  fol- 
lows: 

8vp«ri<ir  atatnaiy  marbla  fetdiM  aa  moeh  aa  £S    •«.  •«  f . 

FInt  ooaUtT,  from £llficOd.tot    0  v 

Beoomf  qnafitj OK    0  *  0  1<  0 

BaraedoDe,  Ineomectljcallrd  Sicilian  0    T    •  **  0    f  « 

Teioed  white,  Bianeo  chiaro 0    8    0  **  0  10  v 

Carrara,  Dore,  or  Bardifflio 0    9    0  **  0  It  6 

Berravena  DoT«,  or  BardigUo Oil    0  *  0  10  0 

Fortoro 0  14    0  *  0  IS  • 

The  cathedral  of  Milan,  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful marble  structures  in  the  world,  in  resp^vt 
not  only  of  size,  but  also  for  the  elaborate  fini>h 
and  delicacy  of  its  architecture,  and  for  its  daz- 
zling brilliancy  when  illuminated  by  the  sun,  ii^ 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  buUt  of  Car- 
rara marble;  but  it  is  only  the 4,000  statute 
which  stand  on  brackets  or  crown  the  ptnnacl«^ 
that  are  of  this  stone.  The  cathedral  itself  i^ 
built  of  marble  fh>m  quarries  given  to  the 
church  by  the  first  duke  of  Milan,  Gioranni 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  pituated  in  Monte  Can- 
doglio  or  Candido,  on  the  Toce,  a  tributary  of 
Laffo  Maggiore.  Although  the  fonndatioD  wa» 
laid  in  1386,  the  durability  of  the  stone  cannttt 
now  be  fair^  Judged  o(  as  the  exterior  has  ja^t 
undergone  an  entire  repair,  the  decayed  part^ 
being  carefVilly  removed. — ^The  Tuscan  quarries 
of  Serravezza,  including  Stazzema  and  the  AI- 
tissimo,  produce  about  258,158  cubic  fevt  of 
marble  annually,  in  blocks  and  slaba,  valu«xl 
at  £195,000,  and  also  squared  paving  flags  to 
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fte  nKmiit  of  about  £190,000  more.    The  fol*  Marblehead  was  reckoned  the  second  town  in 

loiriiig  are  the  prices  of  Tuscan  marbles  at  Massaohosetts  in  popolation  and  wealth.     It 

per  cable  foot :  contributed  a  regiment  of  1,000  men  to  the  revo- 


m^tnmrr  ftnm  thm  Aitiad     fte                     £S  Sn  6A  lotionaTj  aHuy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  there 

^^^SonT^UdNaii,**  SSm  Gengiai^  8^<s  wcro  600  widows  and  1,000  fieitherless  children 

Co9u«t8cnBTMai,AeL..^^.... 0  8  8  in  its  population  of  less  than  4,000.    Duringthe 

^'^^^a^^^.^!^!^^.^'  0  «  »  warof  1813  the  frigate  Constitution  was  chiefly 

i&ruok  Dmiitiiw 0 16  9  manned  hymen  from  Marblehead,  and  the  town 

i*r€it^ ?  5  2  also  sent  out  a  mreat  number  of  Drivateers :  and 

mnusiw  wniOk  o  ^j^^^^  peacc  was  declared  it  was  found  that  600 

— Masslx,  Pl^tino,  a  little  ball  of  marblcL  citizens  of  the  place  were  held  in  England  as 

baked  day,  agate,  or  other  stony  substance,  used  prisoners  of  war. 

•9  a  toy  for  children.  Marbles  are  made  in  im-  MABBOIS,  BakbI  See  B ABBk-MASBom. 
meoae  q[aantities  in  Saxony  for  exportation  to  MARBUBG,  a  German  town,  capital  of  the 
the  United  States,  and  to  India  and  China.  They  province  of  Upper  Hesse  in  Hesse-Cassel,  situ- 
are  also  largely  manufactured  in  the  agate  mills  atedon  the  river  Lahn,  60  m.  by  railway  N.  by 
at  Oberstein  on  the  Kahe,  in  Germany,  partio-  E.  from  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  65  m.  8. 
olariy  ftv  the  American  market  The  material  W.  from  Cassel;  pop.  about  9,000.  The  prin- 
used  in  Saxony  is  a  hard  calcareous  stone,  which  cipal  public  buildings  are  the  church  of  St. 
is  first  broken  up  into  square  blocks  with  a  Elizabeth  and  the  ancient  castle  of  the  land- 
hammer.  These  are  then  thrown  100  to  150  graves  of  Hesse  on  the  Schlossberg  (now  used 
tocether  into  tk  mill,  which  is  constructed  of  a  as  a  penitentiary),  where  the  &mou8  religious 
stacioDaiy  flat  alab  of  stone,  with  a  number  of  conference  between  Lutiier  and  Zwingli  took 
coneeotric  furrows  upon  its  face.  Over  this  a  place,  Oct  1-3,  1529.  The  university  of  Mar* 
biock  of  oak  of  the  same  diameter,  partially  burg  was  the  first  founded  in  Germany  after  the 
resting  upon  the  small  stones,  is  kept  revolving,  reformation,  by  Uie  landgrave  Philip  the  €ren- 
while  water  flows  upon  the  stone  slab.  In  15  erous  (May  80,  1527)  ;  it  was  richly  endowed 
minutes  the  marblea  are  worn  completely  round,  frx>m  tiie  proceeds  of  the  confiscated  property 
lod  are  fit  for  sale.  An  establishment  with  8  of  the  dergy,  and  attracted  students  from  aU 
mills  wiQ  manufacture  60,000  marbles  in  a  week,  parts  of  Protestant  Europe.  Although  a  rival- 
Acates  are  made  into  marbles  at  Oberstein  by  university  was  establish^  in  Giessen  in  1607, 
fint  chippiog  the  pieces  nearly  round  with  a  it  continued  to  fiourish  until  the  outbreak  of 
hammer,  and  then  wearing  them  down  upon  the  the  80  years*  war.  From  1625  to  1650  the 
(see  of  large  grindstones.  The  hard  stones  are  Giessen  imiversity  was  united  with  that  of  Mar- 
maoaged  with  great  dexterity  by  the  workmen,  burg,  but  tiiey  have  dnce  been  again  separated, 
vho  in  a  few  minutes  bring  them  into  the  shape  the  former  being  now  the  nation^  university  of 
of  pefffect  spheres.  He8se->I>uin8tadt,  and  the  latter  that  of  Hesse- 

MABBLEHEAD,  a  town  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  Cassel.    In  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century 

4  m.  £w  from  Salem,  and  16  m.  N.  K  from  Bos-  Marburg  derived  great  celebrity  from  the  phi- 

ton,  with  which  city  it  is  connected  by  a  riul-  losopher  Christian  von  Wolf,  who  oflSciated  as 

road  ;  pop.  in  1855,  6,167.    It  is  built  upon  a  one  of  the  professors.    The  university  is  still 

p«mnsdA  prelecting  into  Massachusetts  bay,  annually  attended  by  about  800  students ;  the 

Hxfot  4  no.  in  length  and  2  in  breadth,  with  an  number  of  professors  is  40,  and  that  of  private 

arem  d  about  8,700  acres^    The  surface  is  ele-  teachers  about  12.    It  contains  a  library  of 

Ti^ed,  and  is  exceedingly  irregular  and  rocky.  112,000  volumes,  an  anatomical  theatre,  an  ob- 

Ibe  harbor  is  deep  and  convenient,  and  is  about  servatory,  an  admirable  chemical  laboratory,  a 

1  \m.  kmg  by  i  m.  wide.    The  town  has  been  botanic  garden,  a  lying-in  asylum,  a  clini<]|ne, 

zyrfed  firom  the  first  setUement  of  New  England  a  school  for  veterinary  surgeona,  a  zoological 

fLPf  the  enterprise  of  its  people  in  the  fisheries,  museum,  a  philological  seminary,  and  one  for 

Of  late  yeara^  however,  this  branch  of  business  political  sciences.     Marburg  pomsses  also  a 

baa  been  comparatively  neglected,  and  the  inhab-  gymnasium  with  200  pupils,  and  other  educa- 

iiaata  haTO  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  tional  institutions ;  a  society  for  natural  history, 

aodahoea,  which  were  made  in  1855  to  the  value  and  a  Bible  society.    The  town  was  several 

oi  $1,020,378.    There  were  also  produced  glue  times  besieged  during  the  7  years'  war.    In 

u>  the  value  of  $20,000 ;  boxes,  $15,000;  ship's  1806  aud  1809  it  was  the  scene  of  the  rising  of 

r^neadv  $35,850 ;  oakum,  $17,600 ;  machines,  $10,-  the  Hessian  peasantry  against  the  FrefDch,  who 

•  *pj ;  aod  a  considerable  amount  of  cordase.  saila^  destroyed  in  1810  aud  1811  the  greatest  part  of 

4cL     Marblehead  was  ori^nally  a  part  of  Salem,  the  fortifications  of  the  castie. 

sad  waa  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1649,  MARC  ANTONIO.    See  Raimokdl 

at  whieh  time  it  contained  44  fiunilies.    Many  MABCELLUS,  Mabous  Claudfus,  a  Roman 

of  iba  aettlera  were  from  the  Channel  ialanda,  general,  born  about  267  B.C.,  killed  near  Yenu- 

GoerBBey,  Jersey,  &c. ;  and  their  peculiarities  sia  in  208  B.C.    The  &mily  to  which  he  be- 

of  lai^naga  are  still  to  be  noticed  among  the  longed  (a  plebeian  branch  of  the  great  Claudian 

LiJiabilaota,  and  fiirmeriy  existed  to  such  a  de-  (fen»)  was  of  tiie  higliest  distinction  in  Rome, 

zraa  aa  almoat  to  constitute  a  peculiar  dialect  and  of  aristocratic  politics.    Maroellus  was  early 

At  iba  eomiaeooement  of  the  revolutionaiy  war  known  as  a  bold  and  skilM  soldier,  serving  in 
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the  first  Pnnio  war.    His  first  office  was  that  of  ihreatoned  revolt^  he  again  asaamed  ooromaad 

carule  tedile,  to  which  he  was  chosen  aboot826.  ct  the  army  in  presence  of  Hannibal,  his  ool- 

Shortly  afterward  he  was  elected  augor,  and  in  leagne  bein^  wiUi  him.    While  reconnoitring 

222  he  was  made  consnl.    While  holding  that  the  Oarthaginian  camp,  he  fell  into  an  ambas* 

office  he  brought  the  QaUic  war  to  a  soccessftd  cade,  and  was  ahdn.    Hannibal  caused  his  body 

termination,  killing  the  leader  of  the  Gauls  with  to  be  homed,  and  sent  the  ashes  to  his  friends, 

his  own  hands,  for  which  he  was  allowed  a  The  life  of  Marcellas  has  been  written  so  eolo- 

triumph,  though  the  friends  of  his  colleague  gistically  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  facts 

ficipio  claimed  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  great  of  his  career;  but  enough  of  it  is  known  to  show 

part  of  the  honor.    Maroellns  dedicated  the  that  he  was  a  braye  and  energetic  soldier,  and 

spoils  of  the  GaUio  chief  as  ipolia  opima  in  that  he  was  as  cruel  and  ferocious  in  dooJing 

tne  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrins,  being  tne  third  with  his  country  *s  enemies  as  he  was  devoted  to 

and  last  instance  of  such  dedication  in  Roman  that  country^s  cause. 

history.    He  was  one  of  the  praetors  in  216,  MARCH,  in  military  science,  the  walk  or 

when  the  second  Punic  war  was  at  its  height,  movement  of  soldiers  in  order  n*om  one  place 

and  was  about  to  sail  for  Sicily,  when  the  d^eat  to  another.    It  is  usually  of  8  degrees  of  quick- 

of  the  Romans  at  Oanns  caused  a  change  in  his  ness,  viz. :  ordinary  time,  in  which  about  76 

destination.    Employed  against  Hannibal,  he  steps  are  taken  in  a  minute ;  a  quicker  time,  in 

Ere  vented  the  town  of  Kola  from  falling  into  which  about  108  steps  are  taken  in  a  minute ; 

is  hands,  and  repulsed  his  forces,  which  was  and  a  still  quicker  time,  called  also  wheeling 

the  first  check  received  by  the  Carthaginian,  time,  at  the  rate  of  800  feet  in  the  same  period. 

He  was  summoned  to  Rome,  to  take  part  in  the  — A  march  is  also  a  piece  of  militaiy  musio  in- 

consultations  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  tended  to  accompany  and  regulate  the  footstepe 

war,  and  then  sent  back  to  Campania  as  pro-  of  soldiers.   Marches  are  of  very  different  move- 

consul.    Elected  consul  in  215,  he  resigned  the  ments,  some  being  quick  and  others  slow,  and 

office  rather  than  offend  the  senate,  which  was  were  originally  adapted  to  inflatile  and  pulsatile 

averse  to  the  whole  consular  power  being  in  instruments.    They  are  now  written  for  every 

plebeian  hands,  his  colleague  being  of  the  pUibi,  kind  of  instrument,  and  are  found  in  great  van* 

betuming  to  his  proconsular  position  in  Cam-  ety  in  the  works  of  modern  composers;  as  the 

pania,  he  again  baffled  Hannibal  at  Nola,  and  funeral  marches  of  Handel,  BeeUioven,  and 

inflicted  great  loss  on  his  army.    He  was  elect-  Chopin,  the  peasants'  march  in  Weber^s  /VW- 

ed  consul  in  214,  having  Fabins  Maximus  for  seAdte,  the  i^^  or  **  Coronation**  march  in  Mey- 

his  colleague,  and  resumed  his  Campanian  com-  erbeer^s  Prophitey  &c. 

maud,  defeating  Hannibal  at  Nola  for  the  third  MARCH  (Lat  MartiuM^  Ifatv),  the  8d  month 

time.    Casilinum  having  surrendered  to  Fabius,  in  our  present  calendar,  consisting  of  81  days, 

on  terms,  Marcellus  massacred  all  the  sarrison  It  was  the  first  month  in  the  early  Roman  c^- 

but  60.    He  was  then  sent  to  Sicily,  which  he  endar,  and  it  also  marked  the  oommenremvot 

nearly  conquered  in  three  years.    The  siege  of  of  the  year  amone  some  of  the  Latin  Christian 

Syracuse,  which  he  maintained  with  true  Roman  nations  till  the  18tn  century.    The  Eni^h  letrAl 

pertinacity  for  two  years,  and  which  was  op-  vear  began  March  26,  until  the  change  of  »ty\^ 

posed  by  the  science  of  Archimedes,  who  was  In  1762.    There  is  an  old  English  and  Sootti->h 

Killed  during  the  sack  of  the  town,  was  one  of  proverb:  ^*  March  borrows  tlu^  days  of  April, 

the  most  famous  sieges  of  ancient  warfare.   Re-  and  they  are  ill.** 

turning  to  Rome  in  211,  he  was  refused  the  The  flr.t,  it  sbiOl  u  wind  .nd  w<H,t ; 

honors  of  a  triumph  because  he  had  not  entirely  The  ti«xt,  it  shaii  be  enaw  and  »ieet ; 

subdued  Sicily.    His  ovation  was  very  brillianL  JJ»  UlT^  *  VSS  ifJlJ'l!  RT'f' 

.    .  ^.               *;«               «v    a*  *\-             it            ~  Dul  gar  Um  biitu  ttlek  to  th«  treei. 

but  the  magnificence  of  his  Sicilian  spoils,  com-  *^ 

prising  rich  works  of  art,  gave  much  offence  to  It  Is  disputed  whether  these  '^borrowing  day«** 

the  old  Roman  party.   He  was  a  4th  time  consul  were  the  last  throe  in  March  or  the  finst  thV«^> 

in  210.    Prevented  from  returning  to  Sicily  by  in  April.   Dr.  Jamieson  explains  that  when  t  Im't 

the  opposition  of  the  Sicilians,  whom  his  cruelty  were  stormy  March  was  said  to  borrow  tli em 

and  rapacity  had  alienated,  he  was  placed  at  from  April,  that  he  might  extend  his  power  ^-» 

the  head  of  the  armv  that  acted  against  Han-  much  longer. 

nibal  that  year,  and  the  next  year  retained  the  MARCH,  Eabl  of.    See  MoBmcn,  Rogkk. 

command  of  it  as  proconsuL    During  these  two  MARCION.    See  GNOsncfi,  vol.  viii.  p.  ^21. 

yetrs  he  was,  according  to  the  accounts  of  his  MARCOMANNI  (Germ.,  men  of  the  inarclu4 

countrymen,  engaged  in  several  battles  with  or  borders),  an  ancient  German  people  of  Soev^c 

Hannibal,  in  which  the  honors  of  the  field  were  race.  They  appear  to  have  originally  dwelt  id  t  h^- 

not  unequally  divided ;  but  not  the  slightest  regions  of  the  Main  and  Neckar  in  S.  W.  l^r- 

credit  is  due  to  these  relations,  and  it  is  asserted  many,  whence  they  followed  Ariovistns  acr«>^ 

by  Polybius,  the  best  authority,  that  he  never  the  Rhine,  on  bis  invasion  of  Gaul,  and  aftvr. 

defeated  the  Carthaginian.    The  Romans  com-  ward  their  own  chief  Maroboduus  into  the  latxl 

plained  of  his  want  of  vigor  during  the  latter  of  the  Boii,  which  embraced  parts  of  mcHl«.<TQ 

part  of  his  proconsulate,  but  he  defended  him-  Bohemia  and  Bavaria.    Having  subdued   thj«& 

self  successfully,  and  was  elected  consul  for  the  people,  they  established  a  powerful  kingdom  X 

6th  time.    Having  appeased  the  Arretians,  who  of  the  Danube,  which  soon  becaoM  involreU  in 
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mn  with  the  Obenisci,  and  afterward  with  tiie  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary.    He  resigned 

Bomaos.    Their  longest  and  hloodiest  war  was  his  senatorsfaip  in  season  to  enter  upon  his  da- 

tbat  waged,  in  alliance  with  the  Quadi,  Her-  ties  as  governor  of  New  York,  Jan.  1, 1883,  to 

mandnri,  Narisci,   and  other  German  tribes,  which  office  he  was  elected  in  1832  by  a  miyor- 

against  the  emperor  Marcas  Anrelios.    The  lat-  itj  of  10,000  over  Francis  Grander.    He  was 

ter  having  died  (180)  in  Yindobona  (Vienna)  reelected  in  1834  by  a  miyority  of  13,000  over 

OQ  his  last  expedition  against  them,  his  son  William  H.  Seward.    In  1636  he  was  cbosen 

ai^  soccessor  (^mmodos  hastened  to  condnde  for  a  8d  term  by  a  majority  of  30,000  over  Jesse 

by  purchase  a  shameful  peace  with  the  barba-  Bael.    In  1838  he  was  the  democratic  candidate 

nana.    In  the  8d  and  4th  oenturies  the  Marco-  for  the  4th  time,  but  was  defeated,  and  Mr. 

manni  made  some  new  incnrdons  into  the  Seward  was  elected  governor.    At  the  expira- 

Danabian  provinces  of  the  Romans,  but  during  tion  of  his  term  as  governor  he  was  appointed 

tbe  following  great  migration  of  northern  na-  by  President  Van  Buren  one  of  the  commission- 

tioQs  they  finafiy  disappeared  from  hbtory.  era  to  decide  upon  the  claims  of  Uie  Mexican 

MARCUS  AURELIUS.    See  Asrojsnasjjs.  government  unaer  the  convention  of  April,  1839, 

MABCT.  Wiuxuc  Lkabnid,  an  American  and  performed  the  duties  of  this  commission  till 

^ateaman.  bom  in  Southbridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1842.    When  President  Polk  assumed  the  gov- 

17S6,  died  at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  T.,  July  4, 1857.  emment  in  1845  he  appointed  Mr.  Marcy  secre- 

He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  received  his  tary  of  war,  a  post  whose  duties,  always  sufl- 

eariiest  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  ciently  arduous,  were  made  peculiarly  difficult 

town  and  at  Leicester  academy,  and  was  grad-  and  responsible  by  the  breiddng  out  of  the  war 

□Ated  with  distinction  at  Brown  university,  with  Mexico  in  Uie  spring  of  1846.    His  pod- 

Providence,  B.  I.,  in  1808.    After  leaving  col-  tion  was  rendered  more  embarrassing  by  the 

'«r^  he  removed  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  circumstance  that  the  two  generals,  Taylor  and 

studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice.  When  Scott,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  operations  in 

tbe  war  with  Borland  broke  out  in  1812,  he  the  field  was  necessarily  intrusted,  were  of  the 

was  a  lieutenant  in  a  military  company  belong-  opposite  party  in  politics,  and  soon  imbibed  and 

ing  to  Troy,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  company  manifested  a  distrust  of  the  good  fiuth  of  the 

r^riante^ed  his  services  to  the  government,  was  secretary  which  led  to  very  unpleasant  personal 

^nt  among  the  earliest  in  the  field  to  the  north-  controveraes.     As  a   member   of  President 

em  frontier,  and  was  stationed  at  French  Mills,  Polk's  cabinet  Mr.  Marcy's  diplomatic  powers 

now  Fort  Oovington.    On  the  night  of  Oct  22,  were  exerted  to  advantage  in  the  settlement  of 

1S12,   be  was  sent  with  a  detachment  under  the  Oregon  boundary  aispute  with  England, 

r^fUXBOMod  of  Major  Young  to  capture  a  party  of  and  his  abilities  as  a  statesman  were  called  into 

CaD*dian  militia  posted  at  St^  Begis.    Lieut  requisition  upon  many  other  ouestions.     He 

MATcy  led  tbe  attack,  broke  open  himself  the  supported  €ren.  Cass  in  the  presidential  election 

<ioor  of  the  blockhouse  occupied  by  the  Cana-  of  1848,  and  on  Uie  inauguration  of  Gfen.  Taylor 

uixa^  and  when  they  surrendered  received  their  retired  to  private  life  for  4  yeara    In  March, 

Anns.    These  were  the  first  prisoners  taken  by  1853,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce 

the  Americans  on  land,  and  their  flag  the  first  secretary  of  state^  and  in  the  latter  oart  of  that 

fcUUHiard  captured  in  the  war.    Mr.  Marcy  re-  year  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  home 

ruaioed  in  service  till  the  dose  of  hostilities,  and  abroad  by  his  correspondence  with  the 

In  1816  be  was  appointed  recorder  of  Troy.  Austrian  government  on  the  subject  of  the  r»- 

irom  which  office  he  was  removed  for  political  lease  of  Martin  Koszta  by  Gapt.  Injg^ham  of 

rcdaoDS  in  1818.    He  acted  with  the  republi-  the  U.  S.  navy.     (See   Inqbahah,   Duhoah 

canjv,   or  democrats  as  they  were  afterward  Nathaniel.)    Bende  his  Eoszta  letter,  his  state 

cVIed,  and  had  voted  as  a  republican  for  Got.  papers  on  Central  American  affiurs,  on  the  en- 

Llioton,  but,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  ad-  listment  question,  on  the  Danish  sound  dues, 

ministration,  had  openly  opposed  him,  and  waa  and  on  many  other  topics  of  national  interest, 

in  cooseqoeooe  deprived  of  his  office.    He  now  exhibited  his  remarkable  ability  as  a  writer, 

beeaaae  editor  of  the  Troy  **  Budget,^'  a  daily  statesman,  and  diplomatist    He  retired  from 

zirwspaper,  which  he  soon   made  a  leading  office  on  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 

Ktrzsujk  of  the  democratic  party.    In  Jan.  1821,  March  4,  1857,  and  just  4  months  later  died 

ii^'was  appointed  by  Gov.  Tates  a^utant-gen-  suddenly  while  lying  on  his  bed  reading.    His 

f-.-ril  of  the  state  militia ;  and  in  Feb.  1828,  he  condoct  of  the  state  department  during  Preai- 

-i'3A  eledled  by  the  legislature  comptroller  of  dent  Piercers  administration  added  to  his  fame, 

:  .e  state,  when  he  removed  to  Albany,  as  tbe  and  he  left  a  reputation  among  his  countrymen 

<:  iiies  of  the  office  re<mired  his  residence  at  the  of  all  parties  as  a  statesman  of  the  highest  order 

*^Ai  of  govemmeuL    In  1829  he  was  appointed  of  administrative  and  diplomatic  abilities. 

cr.e  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  New  York  MABDIN,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 

*-z^»reme  court,  which  office  he  held  till  Jan.  31,  pashalic  of  Diarbekir,  335  m.  N.  W.  from  Bag- 

I'i^U  whm  he  was  nominated  by  a  demneratic  dad;  pop.  about  20,000.    It  ib  situated  on  a 

itr'zislative  eancus  for  U.  6.  senator,  and  elected  rocky  eminence,  over  2,000  feet  above  the  level 

itce  next  day.    He  took  his  seat  in  tbe  senate  of  the  sea.    Near  it  is  a  Jacobite  monastery, 

in  DecL  1831,  and  remained  in  that  body  about  said  to  have  a  large  library,  oontainiDg  works 

:  vo  yeaiii  during  which  time  he  was  chairman  in  12  difOerent  languages. 
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MAKEMME  (sing,  la  Maremmd)^  tracts  of  secure  ymj  of  reaching  Genoa  was  by  gf Ting 

marshy  conntry  in  Toscany,  the  Papal  States,  battle  to  the  French,  crossed  the  Bormida  at 

and  some  other  parts  of  middle  Italy,  on  the  daybreak  on  the  14th  with  81,000  men  and  200 

Mediterranean  coasts,  which  are  extremely  nn«  pieces  of  oannon,  and  abont  8  o^clock  farionsly 

healthy  from  midsummer  to  the  middle  of  an-  assaulted  the  village  of  Marengo,  occupied  by 

tumn.    During  this  period  it  is  dangerous  and  two  French  diyisions  under  Victor.    The  latter, 

often  fatal  to  spend  eten  a  single  night  in  the  after  maintaining  an  unequal  contest  for  several 

Maremma ;  those  who  do  so  are  almost  surely  hours,  were  driven  in  confusion  from  die  village, 

attacked  by  fever.    There  is  nothing  apparent  and  Lannes,  who  had  defended  his  position  on 

in  the  air  either  to  sight  or  smell  to  account  for  the  right  behind  Marengo  with  success,  was 

this  insalubrity;  on  the  contrary,  the  atmosphere  obliged  to  fall  back  with  the  fugitives.    At  11 

seems  to  be  remarkably  dear  and  pure.    The  o'clock,  when  Bonaparte  arrived  upon  the  field, 

malaria  does  not  proceed  from  the  water  of  the  the  greater  part  of  the  French  army  was  in  full 

marshes,  for  it  is  equallv  virulent  on  drv  eleva-  retreat,  Victor's  beaten  troops  being  with  diffi- 

^ons.    It  has  been  attributed  to  unhealthy  ex-  oulty  covered  by  Lannes's  corps  drawn  up  in 

halations  of  sulphur  and  alum  in  the  soil,  but  squares  en  echehm^  and  by  the  cavalry  under 

nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  cause  Kellermann  and  Champeaux.    Orders  were  at 

or  nature  of  the  evil.     In  ancient  times  the  once  sent  to  recall  Desaix's  corps,  the  fbgitivea, 

Gampagna  di  Roma,  which  is  now  almost  de-  reanimated  by  the  presence  of  the  commander- 

sert^  from  the  presence  of  the  malaria,  was  in-chie^  rallied  benind  Lannes's  squares,  and 

cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  the  advance  of  the  Austrians  was  temporarily 

dense  population.    The  city  of  Rome  itself  has  checked.    Melas,  supposing  the  victory  secure, 

been  invaded  by  the  mephitic  air,  and  the  mala-  returned  about  2  oxstock  to  Alessandria,  with 

rious  fever  already  prevails  in  some  of  the  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  detached    to 

streets.    There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  if  watch  a  French  division  in  we  rear  under 

some  remedy  is  not  discovered  a  great  part  of  Buchet,  leaving  Gen.  Zach   to  continue  the 

middleltaly  will  become  uninhabitable.  Efforts  pursuit.    For  several  hours  the  French  with 

have  been  made  in  Tuscany  to  remove  the  evil  difficulty  held  their  ground,  and  were  beginning 

by  planting  trees,  but  these  have  only  partially  again  to  waver  before  the  enemy,  whose  cavul- 

succeeded.  it,  greatly  outnumbering  their  own,  harassed 

MARENGO,  a  W.  co.  of  Ala.,  bounded  W.  their  squares  by  repeated  charges,  when  at  4 

by  the  Tombigbee  river,  which  unites  with  the  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Desaix's  troops  arrived 

Black  Warrior  on  the  N.  W. ;  area,  975  sq.  m. ;  upon  the  field  and  took  a  position  on  the  left, 

pop.  in  1850,  27,881,  of  whom  20,698  were  Victor's  and  Lannes's  corps  were  re-formed  on 

slaves.    It  has  a  nearly  level  surface ;  the  sod  the  right,  the  cavalry  were  concentrated  in  front 

ia  verv  fertile,  and  a  tract  known  as  the  "  Cane-  of  the  village  of  San  Juliano,  and  immediately 

brake''  is  considered  among  the  most  productive  in  their  rear  was  planted  a  masked  battery  under 

cotton  land  in  the  South.    The  proanctions  in  the  direction  of  Marmont.    Bonaparte,  feeling 

1850  were  1,242,460  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  that  the  crisis  of  the  day  had  arrived,  rode 

261,080  of  sweet  potatoes,  14,550  lbs.  of  rice,  along  the  front  of  the  line,  and  in  a  brief,  char> 

and  82,295  bales  of  cotton.     There  were  19  acteristic  speech  restored  the  confidence  of  his 

grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  27  churches,  and  876  men.     *•*'  Soldiers,"  he  said,  *^  we  have  now  re> 

pupils  attending  schools.    Capital,  Linden.  tired  far  enough ;  you  know  that  it  is  alwavs 

MARENGO,  a  Fiedmontese  village  on  the  my  custom  to  sleep  on  the  field  of  battle.*^  The 
river  Bormida  near  Alessandria,  situated  on  an  troops  replied  with  loud  acclamations,  and  the 
extensive  pkin  of  the  same  name,  where  a  vie-  battle  commenced  with  renewed  vigor.  A  ftir- 
tory  was  gained  by  Bonaparte  over  the  Austrians  midable  colnmn  of  Hungarian  grenadiere  hen<l- 
under  Gen.  Melas,  June  14,  1800.  Bonaparte,  ed  by  Zach  at  once  advanced  upon  San  Juliano, 
having  crossed  the  Great  St  Bernard  in  the  lat-  but  recoiled  before  the  discharge  from  Mar- 
ter  part  of  May  and  overrun  a  large  portion  of  mont's  batterv ;  while  at  the  same  moment  Do- 
Lorobardy,  left  Stradella,  his  head -quarters,  on  saix  vigorously  assaulted  them  firom  the  loft, 
the  Po,  on  June  12,  and  on  the  18th  entered  By  great  exertions  Znch  succeeded  in  restorinsr 
the  plain  of  Marengo,  with  the  twofold  object  order  in  his  front,  and  Desaix's  corps,  deprives! 
of  preventing  Melas,  who  had  concentrated  his  of  their  commander,  who  receivea  a  mnskft 
forces  at  Alessandria,  from  escaping  him  by  a  ball  in  the  heart  as  he  was  leading  on  the  ail- 
march  southward  to  Genoa,  and  of  giving  him  vance,  was  momentarily  checked.  An  obstinate 
battle  if  he  should  advance  to  deliver  it  En*  conflict  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  \oit\s 
oouBtering  no  enemy,  he  detached  I>esaix,  Just  doubtful.  At  length  Kellermann,  perceiving  a 
arrived  from  Egypt,  southward  on  the  road  to  break  in  the  Austrian  column,  charged  throurK 
Novi,  to  intercept  any  retrograde  movement  of  it  with  800  heavy  cavalry,  recharged,  and  tmv. 
the  Austrians,  and  posted  the  main  body  of  his  emed  it  several  tiroes.  The  column,  8everv-«5 
army  in  separate  divisions,  with  considerable  in  the  centre,  was  thrown  into  confusion,  ar..} 
intervals  between,  in  and  about  the  village  of  while  the  front  with  Zach  himself  8orrendcf^v,i 
Marengo,  remaining  with  his  reserve  of  4,000  at  discretion,  the  remainder  fled  acrom  the  pla:  n 
men  at  Torre  de  Garofalo,  some  miles  distant  toward  the  village  of  Marengo  in  wild  ci>nfii. 
Meanwhile  Melaa  having  decided  that  the  only  sion,  dispersing  in  their  course  tha 
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vhieb  were  approMhing  to  their  nwistJincft.  the  restoration  of  her  husband  to  the  throne  of 
The  root  of  the  Anstrians  now  became  com-  Nayarre;  bot  drcnmstanoes  baffled  his  purpose. 
p^a,  ind  a  mingled  mass  of  horse^  infiuitry,  Margaret  was  very  anxions  for  her  hnsband^s 
ifid  artilleiy  pressed  onward  to  gain  the  bridges  restoration,  and  the  sabject  is  often  mentioned 
vhich  cnwed  the   Bormida.     The   French,  in  her  correspondence.  In  1529  she  and  her  hoe- 
after  reoecnpying  the  positions  held  by  them  band  retired  to  the  principalitylif  B^ara,  where 
to  ibid  morning,  porsoed   the  fngitives  nntil  they  kbored  with  success  for  the  improvement 
BifhdalL     The  loss  to  the  Anstrians  in  this  of  the  country.   Margaret  also  paid  much  atten- 
ijditUe  was  7,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  8,000  tion  to  the  government  of  her  duchy  of  Alen^^on, 
ukea  prisonen^  20  pieces  of  artillery,  and  8  and  in  all  her  relations  with  the  people  she  ap- 
iCisdsrda     The  French,  who  brought  about  pears  to  have  admitted  the  doctrine  of  responsi- 
fsjm  men   into  the  field,  lost  also   about  oility  beyond  any  sovereign  of  her  time.    She 
T.OjO  in  killed  and  wounded  and  1,000  (nison-  sympathized  with  the  reformers,  several  of  whose 
epi.  An  armistioe  followed,  by  the  terms  of  leaders,  and  especially  Calvin,  were  protected  by 
rhich  the  Anstrians  were  aDowed  to  retire  be-  her  in  B^am  against  their  perBecutors.   How  fiur 
Tood  the  Mincio  on  condition  oi  giving  up  all  she  &vored  the  new  doctnnes  is  unknown,  and 
tiicir  fortified  places  in  Italy  west  of  that  river,  it  has  been  asserted  by  adherents  of  the  old  faith 
MAREOTIS,  Lake.  SeeBiBXKT-si/-MABiooT.  that  she  admitted,  some  time  before  her  death, 
MABET,Hueuxs  Bsbhard.    See  Bassamo.  that  she  had  been  in  error;  and  when  dviufc 
MARGARET,  mieen  of  Navarre,  or  Marga-  according  to  one  of  their  number,  she  dediff^ 
fHof  Angoul^me,  oom  in  Angoul^me,  April  11,  that  what  she  had  done  for  the  reformers  wsa 
U92,  died  at  the  chateau  of  Odos,  in  Bigorre^  owing  more  to  her  compaasicm  than  from  in  wiU 
IM«.  SI,  1M9.    She  was  the  daughter  and  eld-  to  Bome.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  zeal- 
eft  child  of  Charles  of  Orieana,  count  of  An-  oos  Catholics  regarded  her  as  a  heretic,  and  that 
M«aie,  and  of  Louise  of  Savoy.    Her  fiither  one  of  her  works,  *'  The  Mirror  of  the  Sinful 
<iied  vhen  she  was  in  her  12th  year,  but  she  Soul,*^  contains  Protestant  doctrines.    The  Sor- 
w  well  educated  by  her  mother,  and  at  the  bonne  censured  it,  and  it  was  denounced  in  oUier 
eoort  of  Louis  XIL    She  was  married  in  1509  ways.    Frands  was  told  that  if  he  wished  to 
to  Obsrics,  duke  ci  Alen^n,  a  prince  ci  the  destroy  the  heretics,  he  must  begin  with  the 
tiood  royflj,  bot  who  has  sufEered  in  history,  queen  his  sister;  but,  though  cruel  and  selfish, 
»  be  did  at  the  time,  by  the  splendor  of  the  he  never  would  allow  her  to  be  iiyured,  and 
i^dUKOd  that  was  made  for  him.    The  5  years  even  punished  some  of  those  by  whom  she  had 
utt  immediatelv  followed  this  marriage  were  been  msulted,  or  who' had  sought  to  poison  his 
r«aMd  in  the  duchy  of  Alen^n;  but  when  mind  against  her.    Margaret  was  a  voluminous 
jf  npupBt's  l»other  became  kins  of  France  as  writer,  as  well  in  verse  as  in  prosci  and  one 
Friacis  L  (1515),  she  not  only  became  attach-  of  her  works,  the  ffeptameron  (banslated  into 
ed  to  his  court,  but  had  a  large  part  in  the  English  by  Kelley),  is  an  old  French  dassia 
:^Temnieot.    ^le  was  superior  to  her  brother  It  is  written  in  imitation  of  the  J}eoamerone 
u  ability,  and  her  learning  and  wit  made  her  of  Boccaodo,  but  was  left  incomplete  at  her 
tpe  fit  companion  of  the  statesmen  of  those  death,  as  it  contains  but  72  tales^  instead  of 
^'mea.    She  spoke  several  langusges  fluently  the  hundred  originally  intended.    It  is  so  fiyr 
^  eorreetly.  After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  an  original  work,  that  most  of  the  adventures 
^r  brother  at  Pavia,  in  Feb.  1525,  Margaret  described  in  it  are  those  which  befell  some  of 
*«lfid  her  mother  to  carry  on  the  government  the   author^s  contemporaries.     Next   to   the 
f'^some  months;  but  in  August  she  went  to  Bi^t^tmeran  is  Le  mirair  de  Vdme  pickeretm^ 
^^^lAni,  where  Francis  was  &en  a  prisoner  to  above  mentioned.  She  wrote,  also,  many  poems, 
tlitfksY.   Her  visit  was  reputed  to  have  saved  dramas,  poetical  epistles,  rondeanx,  and  the 
i«u  file;  as  he  was  suffering  from  illness  and  like,  several  of  which  have  been  printed,  while 
aortifieation,  and   her   mind   was  so   much  others  remain  in  manuscript.    On  the  death 
i^Bger  than  his  that  she  raised  him  from  de-  of  Francis  I.,  in  1547,  Margaret,  who  was  much 
fy^ir.    Her  warm  reproaches  to  the  emperor,  afflicted  by  his  loss,  became  devout,  and  pass- 
tvecaoie  of  his  undiivalrous  treatment  of  Fran-  ed  most  of  her  time  in  seclusion,  and  solaced 
C'A  had  a  powerful  effect  even  on  his  cold  na-  her  mind  with  religious  thoughts  and  literary 
tere.   She  managed  the  negotiations  that  took  pursuits.    Her  daughter,  Jeanne  d^Albret,  who 
pi«ce,  md  promoted  the  marriage   between  married  Antoinede  Bourbon,  became  the  mothei 
f ruds  and  Eleanor,  sister  of  the  emperor,  and  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterward  Henry  IV.  of 
s^Ktt  dowager  of  Portugal.    The  duke  of  Alen-  France,  and  founder  of  the  royalty  of  the  house 
V^  her  husband,  died  April  11,  1525.    She  of  Bourbon.    The  best  life  of  Margaret  of  Na- 
^M  spoken  of  as  a  wife  for  Henry  Yin. ;  but  varre  is  that  by  Martha  Walker  Freer  (2  vols., 
*j:u  mooarch,  who  was  then  infotuated  with  London,  1854). 

AcoeBoleyn,  could  have  never  seriously  thought  MARGAKET  of  Anjou,  queen  of  England, 

of  aaiTying  her.    She  became  the  wife  of  daughter  of  Ren6,  count  of  Provence,  and  titu- 

^eoti  d*Albret,  count  of  B^am,  and  titular  king  lar  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  and  of  Isabella 

"^  Xsvarre,  whose  kingdom  was  held  by  Charles  of  Lomuoe,  bom  at  Pont4rMousson,  a  castle  in 

^  Spain.    Fnuuns,  b«dde  bestowing  a  liberal  Lorraine,  March  23, 1429,  died  at  the  chateau 

p'/moQ  oa  Margaret,  pledged  himself  to  effect  of  Dampierre,  Aug.  25,  1481.    Her  childhood 
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was  passed^  amid  many  troubles  that  befell  her  ing  to  London,  she  defeated  Warwick  in  tLe 
fimily,  in  Italy,  Fraooe,  and  Lorraine.     Her  second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  and  released  her 
band  was  sought  by  the  count  de  St.  Pol  and  husband.    The  Londoners,  disgusted  with  the 
by  the  count  de  Nevers.    As  a  Provencal  prin-  ferocity  of  her  northern  troops,  would  not  ad- 
oess  she  was  well  educated,  and  at  an  early  mit  her  into  their  city,  but  recognized  Tork^s 
period  of  her  life  manifested  considerable  talent  eldest  son  as  king,  by  the  title  of  Edward  IV. 
Reportof  her  beauty  having  reached  Henry  VI.  She  retreated  nortii,  and  was  followed  hj  Ed- 
of  England,  from  a  gentleman  of  Ai^ou,  who  ward.    The  great  battle  of  Towton,  March  29, 
acted  under  the  inspiration  of  Cardinal  Beau-  1401,  was  fatal  to  the  Lancastrian  cause.    Mar- 
fort,  her  portrait  was  obtained  for  his  inspection,  garet  fled  to  Scotland  with  her  husband  and 
This  decided  the  king^s  action,  and  commission-  son.    Thence  she  went  to  Friince,  in  the  hope 
era  were  appointed  to  negotiate  a  truce  with  of  obtaining  aid  from  Louis  XI.,  in  which  she 
Fhmoe  and  Burgundy,  Oharles  VII.  favoring  met  with  little  success.  Pierre  de  Brez6,  senes^ 
the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Margaret,  with  the  chal  of  Normandy,  armed  in  her  support,  and 
▼iew  of  mwng  it  the  basis  of  peace  between  by  his  aid  she  landed  in  England,  but  accom- 
Fhmoe  and  England.    The  earl  of  Suffolk  had  plished   nothing,  and   returned  to   Scotland. 
the  chief  part  in  tibe  transaction  on  the  Eng^bh  There  she  raised  forces  and  invaded  England, 
aide,  to  his  final  ruin.    Not  only  was  no  dowry  and  at  first  obtained  some  successes,  but  only 
aaked  with  Margaret,  but  Englimd  ceded  At^ovl  to  be  defeated  utterly  in  the  battle  or  Hexham, 
and  Maine  to  Reo^,  who  claimed  them  as  his  in  1464.    She  retorned  again  to  Scotland,  and 
hereditary  dominions.    The  war  party  in  Eng-  afterward  to  Flanders.  After  residing  some  time 
knd,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  opposed  at  Bruges^  she  took  up  her  residence  in  her  fa> 
both  the  peace  and  the  marriage,  but  the  Beau-  therms  dominions,  where  she  superintended  her 
fort  party  proved  victorious;  and  Suffolk,  who  son's  education,  aided  by  Sir  John  Fortescne. 
was  elevated  to  a  marouisateu  was  authorized  She  kept  up  her  connection  with  her  £ngli>b 
to  marry  Margaret  as  Henry ^s  proxy.     This  adherents,  and  it  is  stated  that  she  once  visitetl 
ceremony  took  place  at  Nancy  in  Nov.  1444.  England,  in  the  dress  of  a  priest.  She  visited  the 
Margaret  did  not  reach  England  until  the  next  French  court,  at  Tours,  in  1469 ;  and  it  was  under 
Apru,  when  her  marriage  took  place  in  Tltch-  the  mediation  of  Louis  XI.  that  a  reconciliation 
fietd  abbey.    In  1447  occurred  the  death  of  the  between  her  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  effect- 
duke  of  Gloucester,  of  which  she  has  been  con-  ed  in  1470,  the  earl  having  broken  with  Edward 
■idered  guilty  by  some  historians,  but  without  IV.  and  fled  from  England.  The  earPs  youngest 
evidence.     She  soon  became  unpopular,  and  daughter,  Anne  NeviUe,  was  betrothed  to  the 
theEn^ish  connected  the  loss  of  their  French  queen's  son,  Edward  of  Lancaster.    The  Lau- 
poesessions  with  her  marriage.    The  York  fam-  castrians  were  for  the  time  triumphant ;  Edward 
ily,  taking  advantage  ot  the  weakness  of  the  IV.  fled  to  the  continent,  and  Henry  VI.  regain- 
king,  aimed  to  obtain  the  crown,  which  be-  ed  the  throne.    Margaret  prepared  to  return  to 
longed  to  their  chief  by  the  law  of  descent.  England,  but  contrary  winds  delayed  her  pnr- 
Mtf^garet's  only  child,  a  son,  bom  Oct.  18, 1458,  pose,  and  it  was  not  until  April  18,  1471,  that 
was  said  by  her  enemies  to  be  either  the  off-  she  landed  at  Weymouth,  accompanied  by  her 
spring  of  adultery,  or  a  aupposititious  child,  son.     Warwick,  however,  had  neen  defeate^l 
Prince  Edward  was  bom  while  his  father  was  aud  slain  in  the  battle  of  Baraet,  and  the  quet^n 
suffering  from  one  of  his  flts  of  imbecility,  and  took  sanctuary  in  Beaulieu  abbey.    Some  of 
when  the  queen  was  at  the  head  of  the  govern-  the  Lancastrian  leaders,  who  had  a  strong  forco 
ment.    The  duke  of  York  was  made  protector,  on  foot,  induced  her  to  join  them.    While  seek- 
but  on  the  restoration  of  the  king's  health  he  ing  to  effect  a  Junction  with  their  friend:»  in 
was  dismissed,  whereupon  he  asserted  his  right  Wales,  the  Lancastrians  were  assailed  and  do- 
by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  the  Yorkists  won  feated  at  Tewkesbury,  May  4,  1471,  by  Ed  wan! 
the  first  oattle  of  St  Albans^  which  restored  FV.    Margaret  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor, 
them  to  power.  Parlhmient  censured  the  queen  her  son  having  previously  been  slain.    She  wan 
and  her  friends,  but  in  1466  Henry  assumed  hw  imprisoned  in   the  tower,  and  afterward    at 
rights,  and  the  government  was  virtually  in  Mar-  Windsor  and  at  Wallingford,  until    Nov.    3, 
garet^s  hands.    Personal  ill  feeling  between  the  1475,  when  she  was  ransomed  by  Louis  XI^ 
aueenandtheearlof  Warwick,  the  most  power-  who  paid  60,000  crowns  for  her  liberty,  hvr 
nil  of  the  Yorkist  leaders,  caused  a  renewal  of  father  having  ceded  Provence  to  him  for  the 
the  war,  and  the  Lancastriana  were  at  first  vio-  purpose.    She  formally  renounced  all  the  ri^Iir.« 
tcMious;  but  the  Yorkists  rallied,  defeated  their  ner  English  marriage  had  given  her,  and  rt*-«\. 
foes,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  king^s.per-  ded  in  deep  seclusion  at  Kecul6e,  near  Anper^, 
son,  who  recognised  York  as  his  successor,  oneof  the  possessions  of  her  father,  seldom  lea  v- 
Margaret  fied,  with  her  son,  first  to  Wales,  and  ing  that  retreat.     Disease  in  its  worst  form 
thence  to  Scotland.    Receiving  assistance  from  preyed  upon  her  person,  and  her  last  days  w  vre 
the  Scoritcb,  she  returned  to  England,  and  was  passed  in  the  chateau  of  Dampierre,  where  s^!.o 
Joined  by  her  supporters  in  the  northern  coun-  was  entertained  by  the  kindness  of  its  lord,  :« , 
tiesw    York  advanced  to  oppose  her,  and  was  whom  her  father  at  his  death  had  consigned  htr. 
defeated  and   aUun    at  Wakefield,  the  queen       MAKGARETor  Austbia,  daughter  of  Max  w 
behaving  with  oraelty  after  the  baUle.  March-  mUian  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  of  Mar^*  i,** 
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Hatgaadj,  born  ia  Ghent  in  1480,  died  in  Bni^  wno  were  oppressed  by  their  king  Albert,  hav- 
Kla,  I>ea  30, 1530.  Before  die  was  8  years  old  ing  offered  her  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  she 
fibe  was,  by  the  treaty  of  Arras,  condoded  be*  defeated  Albert,  who  after  7  years'  impriscMH 
tveen  her  father  and  Lonis  XL  of  France,  ment  waa  released  on  condition  of  formally  re- 
affianced  to  the  danphin,  with  a  large  territoiial  signing  his  crown.  Thenceforth  she  reigned  with 
dowry.  To  prepare  her  for  her  fatnre  station,  absolate  anthority.  When  nrged  to  secore  an 
she  waa  ednoatod  at  ^e  French  court;  but  heir  to  her  thrones  by  another  marriage,  she 
Chariea  YUL  broke  the  contract,  and  retnmed  promised  to  designate  a  sDcceseor,  and  at  the 
her  to  her  &ther,  in  order  that  he  mieht  wed  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  three  kingdoms 
Anne  of  Brittany,  whom  Maximilian  himself  at  Calmar,  in  1807,  presented  to  the  deputies 
was  seeking  in  mairiage.  This  gross  insult,  her  grand-nephew  Eric  as  her  iq)pointed  heir, 
which  happened  in  1404,  was  never  forgiven  by  On  this  occasion,  by  her  eloquence  and  addiea^ 
the  house  of  Austria.  In  1495  a  treaty  of  alii-  die  procured  the  adoption  of  a  fhndamentai 
ance  was  made  between  Maximilian  and  Fer^  law,  called  the  **  Union  of  Calmar,"  establishing 
dinand  and  Isabella,  one  of  the  terms  of  which  a  perpetual  union  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Etio 
was  that  John,  prince  of  the  Astnrias,  and  heir  was  at  the  same  time  associated  with  her  in  the 
apparent  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  should  mar-  government,  but  he  did  not  assume  supreme 
ry  Margaret.  Sailing  for  Spain  in  winter,  the  authority  until  her  death.  Although  holding 
weather  was  so  stormy  that  many  of  the  vessels  extreme  opinions  on  the  royal  prerogative,  Mai> 
composing  the  fleet  were  wrecked,  and  that  garet  waa  in  the  main  a  jnst  uid  maguanimons 
which  bore  the  princess  was  in  great  danger  of  sovereign,  notwithstandi^  that  Swedish  histo- 
being  lost;  but  die  was  so  cool  that  she  wrote  rians  accuse  her  of  duplicity  and  violence  in  her 
her  ownepit^h:  transactions  with  that  kingdom.  She  insured 
agfitiUigot,bs«ntu*aMDoiMUe  the  strict  administration  of  justice,  repressed 
Qa'a  deu  maria,  •!  eneore  est  pnoeiia."  piracies  and  private  oppression,  developed  the 
Landing  in  &P<un  in  March,  1407,  Margaret  was  physical  resources  of  her  dominions,  and  foster- 
ntarried  to  Frinoe  John  on  April  3.  Their  ed  commerce.  Her  prudence,  adroitness,  and 
onion  was  of  brief  endurance,  as  John  died  of  resolute  bemring  in  conducting  forugn  rdation& 
fever  on  Oct  4.  In  a  few  months  Margaret  proved  her  to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
gave  birth  to  a  still-bom  child,  and  in  1409  she  politicians  of  the  age ;  and  during  her  reign  the 
retnmed  to  the  Netherlands.  She  was  espoused  three  Idngdoms  reached  a  connderable  degree 
for  the  third  time  in  1601,  when  she  became  of  power  and  prosperity, 
the  wife  of  PhUibert  the  Fur,  duke  of  Savoy,  MARGARET  of  Pabma,  regent  of  the 
who  died  without  issue  in  1504.  She  did  not  Netherlands  under  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  bora  in 
again  marry,  though  at  one  time  it  was  in  con-  1622,  died  in  Naples  in  1686.  She  was  the 
templation  to  bestow  her  hand  on  Henry  VIL  natural  daughter  of  Oharles  Y.  by  Margaret 
of  England.  On  the  death  of  her  brother  Philip  Van  der  Geiut,  a  lady  of  a  noble  Flemish  family 
in  1306,  she  wss  made  regent  of  the  Nether-  in  Oudenarde,  and  received  an  education  suited 
laods  by  her  father,  and  superintendent  of  the  to  her  rank  in  the  household  of  Mary,  queen 
edncatiQn  of  her  nephew,  afterward  the  empe-  dowager  of  Hungary.  When  only  12  years  of 
for  Cluurles  Y.,  and  his  sister  Mary.  She  was  age  she  became  Uie  wife  of  Alessandro  de' 
an  aUe  ruler,  and  was  concerned  in  some  of  the  Medici,  grand  duke  at  Tuscany,  a  man  of  proili* 
principal  negotiations  of  that  time,  proving  her-  gate  habits,  and  her  senior  by  about  15  year& 
self  a  vindictive  enemy  of  France,  and  a  zealous  Within  a  year  of  the  marriage  Alessandro  was 
servant  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  connection  assassinated  by  his  Idnsman,  Lorenzino  de'  Me- 
with  Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  king  of  dici,  and  the  young  widow,  niK>n  reaching  the 
France,  she  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Oambray,  age  of  20,  was  united  to  Ottavio  Faroese,  then  18 
in  1529,  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y.,  years  old,  receiving  as  her  dowry  the  duchies  of 
whi<^  was  called  ^  the  ladies'  peace,''  the  terms  Parma  and  Piaoenza.  Toward  Faraese  she  en- 
of  wliieh  were  most  humiliating  to  the  French,  tertained  feelings  little  different  from  contempt. 
This  was  her  last  important  work,  as  she  died  Her  birth,  her  masculine  bearing,  her  undoubt- 
in  the  following  year.  Throughout  her  life  she  ed  capacity  and  training  in  the  astute  school  of 
showed  a  fondness  for  literary  pursuits,  and  Italian  politics,  and  above  all  her  orthodoxy  in 
wrote  wen  in  both  prose  and  verse.  matters  of.  religion,  suggested  her  to  Philip, 
MARGARET  of  Dsmicabk,  called  the  Semi*  when  about  to  take  his  departure  from  the  Neth* 
ramis  of  the  North,  queen  of  the  united  king-  erlands  in  1559,  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the 
doms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  born  oflSce  of  regent  of  those  provinces.  She  arrived 
in  1353,  died  in  Nov.  1412.  She  was  the  8d  in  the  Netherhinds  in  June,  1569,  and  in  August 
dan^ter  of  Waldemar  in.,  king  of  Denmark,  entered  upon  Uie  discharge  of  her  duties.  Her 
and  at  the  age  of  18  was  mairied  to  Haco,  administration,  which  lasted  9  years,  and  wit- 
king  of  Norway.  Upon  the  death  in  1887  of  nessed  the  opening  scenes  in  the  great  revolt  of 
OljAs,  the  offiipring  of  this  marriage,  and  the  the  Netherlands,  was  mild  and  beneficent  in 
king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  she  procured  comparison  with  those  which  followed.  "'  Upon 
her  election  ss  queen  of  the  former  kingdom,  the  dark  ground  of  succeeding  years,"  says 
and  by  skilfhl  management  soon  after  secured  Motley,  **  the  lines  which  recorded  her  history 
the  erown  of  Norway.    In  1388  the  Swedes,  seemed  written  with  letters  of  light    Tet  her 
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oonduot  in  the  Netherlands  offers  bnt  few  points  Tidnity.    Almost  to  her  last  dajs  she  led  a 
for  approbation,  and  many  for  indignant  oen-  yicions  life ;  bnt  at  length  she  fell  into  hypo- 
sore.    That  she  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  chondria,  and  was  terrified  at  the  iu>proaoh  of 
feminine  softness  and  sentiments  of  bounty,  her  death.    8he  founded  the  convent  of  the  Petite 
parting  despatch  to  her  brother  proved.  In  that  Angustins  in  Paris,  the  inmates  of  which  were 
letter  she  recommended  to  him  a  course  of  required  to  have  fine  voices,  and  she  instructed 
clemency  and  forgiveness,  and  reminded  him  the  children  of  the  choir  in  the  music  she  pre- 
that  the  nearer  kings  approached  God  in  station,  ferred.    Her  MSmairei,  written  by  herself,  are 
the  more  they  should  endeavor  to  imitate  him  valuable  because  of  the  details  they  contain  of 
in  his  attributes  of  benignity.    But  the  Ian-  the  last  days  of  the  line  of  Valois. 
ffuage  of  this  farewell  was  more  tender  than  had       MARGARIN,  and  Kaboabio  Aoid.    When 
been  the  spirit  of  her  government"    She  was  olive  oil  is  cooled  down  to  82^  F.  and  submitted 
amply  pensioned  by  Philip,  and  passed  the  re-  to  pressure,  a  solid  residuum  is  obtained,  which, 
mamder  of  her  life  chiefly  in  Italy.    Her  tastes,  when  more  completely  separated  from  the  oily 
including  her  love  for  the  chase,  were  mascu-  portion  after  melting  and  slowly  cooling  to  tlie 
line ;  and  in  personal  appearance,  **she  seemed,"  temperature  of  55°  or  60°  by  a  second  pressing, 
in  the  language  of  a  contemporary  historian,  is  the  substance  called  margarin.    It  dissolves 
^Mike  a  man  in  petticoats,"  the  illusion  being  in  about  400  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol, 
heightened  by  a  natural  moustache  upon  her  up-  and  separates  in  pearly  scales  as  the  alcohol 
per  lip.    Her  death  was  caused  by  the  gout.  cools ;  whence  its  name,  from  Gr.  ftofyyapirrj^ 
MARGARET  of  Valois^  queen  of  France,  a  pearl.    By  repeated  solutions  and  oryBtallixa- 
bom  in  1552,  died  in  Paris,  March  27,  1615.  tions  it  is  rendered  pure.    Ite  comporition  is 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.  and  of  represented  by  the  formula  Cim  Him  On.     It  is 
Oatharine  de*  Medici,  and  was  celebrated  for  her  also  obtained  from  human  fat,  goose  grease, 
beauty,  her  profligacy,  and  her  talents.    The  and  other  fatty  substances.    When  saponified  it 
third  duke  of  Guise,  Henri  de  Lorraine,  would  yields  an  acid  in  the  font  of  white  pearly  scales 
have  married  her,  though  aware  of  her  vices ;  or  fine  needles,  called  margario  acid,    'niis^  ac- 
but  she  desired  a  crown,  and  agreed  to  become  cording  to  Heintz,  is  a  compound  of  stearic  and 
the  wife  of  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  a  union  palmitic  acids,  into  which  it  may  be  separated, 
which  was  prevented  by  the  influence  of  Spiun.        MARGARITA,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean 
In  1572  she  was  married  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  to  which  it  be- 
lUterward  Henry  lY.  of  France,  the  marriage  longs ;  length  about  45  m.,  breadth  from  5  tr> 
being  the  pretext  on  which  the  leading  Protes-  20  m. ;  area,  441  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  23,967. 
tants  were  assembled  at  Paris,  to  be  massacred  It  consists  of  two  portions,  connected  with  each 
on  the  eve  of  St,  Bartholomew.    Her  mother  other  by  a  low  and  narrow  isthmus.    The  sur- 
•onght  her  consent  to  have  her  marriage  with  face  is  I'ockv  and  mountainous,  especially  to- 
a  heretic  annulled,  but  this  Margaret  refused,  ward  the  W.,  where  it  attains  an  elevation  of 
There  was  no  attachment  between  her  and  her  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  coast  is  rng^y^ted 
husband,  and  she  hated  his  religion.    After  his  and  precipitous,  but  is  indented  with  excclWoi 
escape,  Margaret,  though  not  at  once,  was  per-  harbors,  the  chief  of  which,  Pampatar,  is  a  spa- 
mitted  to  join  him  at  B^$am,  where  she  remain-  cions  basin,  deep  and  well  sheltered.    The  in- 
ed  5   jears,  tolerating  the  king's  infidelities,  terior  is  fertile.    It  was  formerly  celebrated  ff t 
though  he  would  not  tolerate  her  religion.    In  its  pearl  fisherv ;  bnt  the  pearls  are  now  ]«»<(« 
1581,  on  the  invitation  ofhermolher,  she  return-  abundant,  smaller,  and  of  inferior  quality,     it 
ed  to  the  French  court  There  the  profligacy  of  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  in 
her  life  drew  npon  her  the  condemnation  of  her  1816  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  stra^le 
brother,  Henry  III.,  who  compelled  her  to  re-  between  the  patriots  and  the  Spanish  trtK>p4 
turn  to  her  husband,  by  whom  she  was  received  under  Murillo,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  vK 
with  bitter  reproaches.    She  fled  from  him,  and  the  latter.    Capital,  Assumption. 
took  up  her  residence  at  Agen,  whence  she       MARGARITONE  D'AREZZO,  an  Italian  ar- 
made  war  on  him  as  a  heretic.    That  place  tist,  bom  in  Arezzo  about  1215,  died  there  sfier 
being  taken  in  1585,  she  vainly  sought  another  1289,  aged  77.    He  was  essentially  a  painter  <>f 
asylum,  and  was  seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  the  Byzantine  school,  and  attained  giWt  oeU-b- 
fortress  of  Usson ;  but  her  arts  made  her  mis-  rity  in  Italy  before  the  time  of  Cimaboe.     He 
tress  of  the  place,  from  which  she  drove  the  executed  many  works  in  fresco  and  distemper  in 
governor,  and  held  it  for  20  years.  She  becsme  tlio  churches  and  convents  of  Arezzo,  of  wbit-h 
queen  of  Fnmce  in  1594,  on  the  triumph  of  her  few  remains  are  now  to  be  seen.  His  ^  San  Fran> 
husband,  but  he  refused  to  restore  her  to  free-  cisco,"  however,  which  Vasari  calls  one  of  h'*« 
dom  until  she  should  renounce  her  rank,  to  masterpieces,  and  which  is  engraved  in  Lnstri*f 
which  she  would  not  consent  until  after  the  Etruria  Pitiriee^  still  exists,  and  bears  his  m- 
death  of  Gabrielle  d^Estr^s.    They  were  di-  scription:  Margariton  de  Areti0  pingebat.     H«> 
vorced  in  1599,  but  she  did  not  recover  her  lib-  was  more  celebrated  as  a  sculptor  than  as  % 
erty  until  some  years  later.    She  visited  the  painter,  and  one  of  his  chief  works,  a  reclini'^^ 
court  in  1605,  where  she  did  homage  to  her  sue-  statue  of  Pope  Gregory  X.,  is  still  preserre^l  vr 
oessor,  Maria  de*  Medici.    The  remaining  10  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo.    He  superintended  \\t 
J9UB  of  her  life  were  passed  at  Paris  or  in  its  building  of  that  edifice  after  the  dengna  of  tka 
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origiiul  •rehitect,  and  is  supposed  to  hare  de-  restoration  on  March  29,  1880,  of  the  law  hy 
a^tbegOTemor'spalaoein  Anoonain  1270.  which  the  crown  was  made  heritable  by  the 
MARGATE,  a  seaport  town  of  EngUmd,  on  female  line.    Maria  Christina  gave  birth  to  a 
tbeiflleof  Thanet,  conntj  of  Kent,  15  m.  K  E.  daughter,  the  present  Qneen  Isabel,  on  Oct. 
from  Gantabarj,  aUd  72  m.  £.  by  8.  from  Lon-  10,  1880.    In  1882,  when  the  king  was  snp- 
doa;  pop.  in  1851,  9,107.    The  great  sonroe  of  posed  to  be  dying,  the  Oarlists  extorted  from 
prosptfily  is  the  visitors  in  summer,  who  ooo»-  him  a  decree  which  cancelled  the  law  of  March 
maHj  nomber,  it  is  said,  100,000.  29  and  excluded  Isabel  fit>m  the  throne.    But 
MARGRAVE.    See  Mabquis.  Louisa  Oarlotta,  m  concert  with  Maria  Chris- 
MARH£INEKS,PHiuppEoMKAD,aOerman  tina,  foiled  this  attempt  of  the  CarUsts  by 
theologian,  bora  in  Hildesheim,  May  1, 1780,  causing  the  kmg  to  cancel  the  decree.    On 
died  in  Beriin,  May  81, 1846.  He  was  educated  Oct  1,  1882,  Maria  Ohristina,  at  the  request 
It  Gdttingen,  where  he  was  appointed  repeUnt,  of  the  king,  took  the  reins  of  goTemment  into 
tad  sobseqnently  became  university  preacher;  her  own  hands,  and  courted  popularity  by  pro- 
io  ISM  he  became  extraordinary  professor  of  mulgating  a  general  amnesty  two  weeks  after- 
theology  at  Erlangen;  in  1809  oi^tnary  pro-  ward,    llie  official  decree  declaring  the  law 
feanr  st  Heidelbeig;  and  in  1811  ordinary  obtained  from  him  during  his  rickness  nuU  and 
professor  at  Berlin,  and  pastor  of  the  church  void  was  issued  by  the  nng  on  Dec  81, 1882, 
of  the  Trinity.    The  first  edition  of  his  Orund-  and  for  some  time  he  personally  resumed  the 
l/krm  ^  ckn&iUeken  Dogmatik^  which  was  conduct  of  afiairs,  but  died  Bept  29, 1838.    In 
foQoded  on  the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  ap-  his  will  he  appdnted  Msria  Christina  regent  and 
pearedial819.  He  represented  "the  evolutions  guardian  of  Isabel,  and  of  a  second  daughter 
of  religion  in  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  that  she  had  borne  to  him  in  1882,  and  who 
choreh  as  the  theses  of  history,  the  world  and  afterward  became  the  wife  of  the  duke  of  Mont- 
secular  sfiairs  as  the  antitheses,  above  both  of  pensier,  son  of  Louis  Philippe.   Maria  Ohrisdna 
which  borers  sublime  and  unmoved  the  auto-  assumed  tiie  regency  Oct.  2, 1888.  She  present- 
thesis  God,  whose  recognitioa  in  aQ  its  pro-  ly  oonceived  a  violent  passion  for  Ferdinand 
ceases  and  relationa  constitutes  the  principle  of  Mofioz,  a  private  soldier  in  the  royal  body 
iijtory.^    The  second  revised  edition  (beriin,  guard,  whose  parents  had  a  tobacco  shop  at 
I^iT)  was  adapted  to  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  Tarancon,  where  he  was  born,  and  which  to 
vi\  was  therongfaly  recast   His  most  important  this  day  is  kept  by  his  mother ;  and  she  married 
istoriesl  work  ia  the  6t»thickU  der  Deutichm  him  secretly,  Dec  28,  1888.    Meanwhile  she 
Efftrwkotian  (4  Ttda,  Berlin,  1816-^84),  which  more  and  more  lost  ground  with  the  people, 
^produces  many   documentarf  records,  and  partly  on  account  of  her  subserviency  to  the 
&>xiBd9  in  bri^  and  profound  charaoterizar  modtrado  party  and  to  France,  to  which  policy 
''>'Qs  of  men  and  eventa.    In  his  Ckriitlieks  she  was  instigated  by  her  ministers  Martinez  de 
ymMikfi  voU,  Heidelberg,  1810-'14),  and  his  la  Rosa  and  Torel&o,  but  chiefly  owing  to  her 
lutUutimut  SymbcUcm  (8d  ed.,  1880),  he  took  clandestine  relations  with  Mnfioz.     The  new 
t  hiitorieal  and  eom^arative  rather  than  dog-  charter  which  she  had  granted  was  far  from 
=^uie  riew  <xf  the  pnndpal  Christian  creeds,  giving  satis&ction  to  the  provinces,  which  re- 
^^  pnetiesl  resolts  of  his  aim  to  demonstrate  volted.    In  the  night  of  Aug.  18, 1886,  a  regi* 
'i)«  unity  and  harmony  of  the  Scriptures,  the  ment  of  the  provincial  mUitia  entered  her 
direh,  and  the  reason  appear  in  his  EiUmuff  pdaoe  of  La  Granja  near  Madrid,  and  after 
^-f^  frnktwtkm  Tkdoloffis  (Berlin,  1837).    He  being  joined  by  a  corps  of  the  guards  st*- 
pcUiaiied  aeveral  volumes  of  minor  writings  and  tionel  in  the  palace,  they  compelled  the  queen 
senaoot,  wasone  of  the  editors  of  the  wwks  of  regent  to  dismiss  her  ministers  and  swear  to 
Hes«l.  and  waa  pronnnent  in  the  doctrinal  eon-  the  constitation  of  1812 ;  and  a  new  constltii- 
t^renies  of  his  time,  especially  in  those  ezdted  tion  was  promulgated,  June  18,  1837.     Her 
^l^^^S/ymhoUk  of  Mdhler,  and  by  the  mystics!  position,  Iiowever,  continued  precarious.     The 
tc:^«Qde8  of  Gorrea^  both  ofwhom  he  opposed,  ministers  Torefio,  Zea  Bermudez,  Martinez  de 
Maria  Christina,   queen  dowager  of  la  Rosa,  and  Istuiiz,  who  were  successively  at 
^•^  bora  in  Ks^le&  April  27,  1806.    Her  tiie  head  of  affiurs,  were  unable  to  restore  her 
^^r  was  Franda  I.,  Idng  of  Naples,  and  her  popularity.     This  received  the  greatest  blow 
=:Cher Maria  Isabel,  daughter  of  Gfaaries  IV.  from  her  decree,  issued  June  15, 1840,  in  obe- 
[i  Spun.     The  late  king  of  Naples  was  her  dienoe  to  French  influence,  which  put  an  end 
:nHii«r,  and  the  dnebeesof  Berry  is  her  step-  to  the  old  municipal  liberties  of  Spain.    The 
^-<cr.    Her  elder  sister  Louisa  Carlotta,  who  people  rushed  to  arms,  and  she  abdicated  on 
-Tcd  in  eoBstaat  warfiure  with  her  husband,  the  Oct.  10  in  favor  of  Espartero  as  regent,  and 
>p4ni9h  infiurte  FVaneisoo  de  Panla,  prevaUed  repured  to  Paris.    After  the  downfall  of  Espar- 
\*A  her  to  become  the  4th  wife  of  the  in-  tero,  she  return  to  Madrid  in  1843.    On  Oct. 
^=t«'<  brother,  FerffinandVILitf  Spam.  Maria  18,  1844,  she  celebrated  her  marriage  with 
*   r.^stina  s  marriage  with  him  took  place  at  Mnfioz  in  public,  on  which  occasion  she  created 
Midrid  ia  1829,  to  the  great  consternation  of  him  duke  of  Rianzaresw    After  the  declaration 
'^^  l^ariislB,  wboee  hope  that  the  childlessness  of  the  majority  of  Isabel,  she  continued  to 
^  tM  king  would  secure  to  Don  Carios  the  intermeddle  in  public  affairs  until  1854,  when 
aisccsfeiMi  to  the  throne  was  prostrated  by  the  she  waa  expelled  from  Spain  by  a  new  revdn* 
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tionftry  moTement    She  retired  with  her  hue-  werp,  and  to  prooeed  to  Cologne,  where  she 

hand  and  the  10  children  she  had  borne  him  to  arrived  Oct.  12.    Here  she  fiwillj  died,  in  » 

lYanoe,  where  ehe  had  porchased  the  chateau  iqaalid  chamber. 

of  Malmaison.  MARIA  LOUISA,  the  2d  wife  of  Napoleon 
MARIA   D£'  MEDIOI,  qneen  of  France,  I.,  bom  in  Vienna,  Deo.  12, 1791,  died  there, 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  grand  dnke  of  Tuscany,  Dec  18, 1847.    She  waa  a  daughter  of  the  em- 
andof  the  archduchess  Johanna  of  Austria,  bom  peror  Francis  and  of  the  Neapolitan  princess 
in  Florence  in  1574,  died  in  Oologne,  July  8,  Maria  Theresa.    After  haying  discarded  Jose- 
1642.    She  was  educated  in  utter  seclusion,  and  phine,  and  almost  entirely  broken  the  power  of 
knew  nothing  bejond  the  circle  of  the  Floren*  Francis,  N^ndeon  I.  selected  her  as  his  wife ; 
tine  court,  when,  in  1599,  her  hand  was  asked  and  the  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  ia 
for  Henry  lY.  of  France  of  her  ancle,  Ferdi*  Paris,  April  2, 1810,  resulted,  March  20,  1811, 
nand  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.    Her  marriage  in  the  birth  of  a  son.    She  retired  to  her  na- 
with  HeDry  had  been  contemplated  7  years  be-  tive  oonntry  in  April,  1814,  after  the  abdica^ 
fore;  though  but  for  the  interposition  of  Philip  tion  of  her  hnsband,  and  did  not  comply  witU 
n.  of  Spain  she  would  have  married  the  dnke  his  reqnest  to  rejoin  him  in  Paris  after  his  rfr- 
>  of  Parma.    Rudolph  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  torn  from  £lba.     She  afterward  contracted  a 
had  thought  of  marrying  her,  or  of  giving  her  morganatic  marriage  with   her  chamberlain, 
in  marriage  to  whichever  of  the  archdukes  Count  Albert  Adam  of  Neipperg,  by  whom  she 
should  be  chosen  to  succeed  him.    Her  health  had  several  children.    Acoordinff  to  the  treaty 
and  beauty  declined,  and  she  had  become  almost  of  Fontaineblean  she  was  invested  in  1816  with 
a  middle-aged  wonum,  according  to  Italian  reck-  the  government  of  the  Italian  duchies  of  Parma^ 
oning,  when  she  waa  wedded  to  Henry  lY.    In  Piacenza,  and  Gnastalla.    The  revolution  of 
1601  she  gave  birth  to  the  first  dauphin  who  1881  compelled  her  to  leave  Parma,  and  she  re- 
bad  been  bora  since  1548,  in  the  person  of  the  mained  in  Piacenza  nntil  after  some  time  order 
prince  who  became  Louis  XIII.     Maria  had  was  restored  by  Austrian  arms.  She  was  absent 
great  cause  to  complain  of  the  infidelities  of  her  fnm  Parma  during  the  outbreak  of  June,  1847, 
husband,  though  her  own  character  has  not  ea-  and  died  in  Vienna  soon  afterward, 
eaped  unblemished ;  and  not  only  were  her  com*       MARIA  THERESA,  a  German  empresa,  and 
plaints  loud,  but  on  one  occasion  she  would  have  qneen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  bora  in  Vien* 
struck  him  but  for  the  interposition  of  Solly,  na,  Mi^  13,  1717,  died  there,  Nov.  29,  1780. 
Henry  often  threatened  to  send  her  back  to  Ita-  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles 
Iv,  with  her  fkvorites  the  Oonoinis,  by  whom  YL  of  Hapsburg,  whose  principal  aim  during  a 
she  was  ruled.  Her  coronation  did  not  take  place  long  reign  seemed  to  be  to  secure  to  his  heiress 
mitil  May  18, 1610.  the  day  before  her  husband  the  succession  to  all  the  hereditanr  dominions 
was  assassinated.  By  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Eper-  of  his  house.    By  ample  cessions  oi  territory  to 
non,  colonel-general  of  the  French  guard,  she  Tarions  princes  of  Europe,  he  finally  attained 
became  regent    She  got  rid  of  Sully,  and  soon  a  general  aoknowledffment  of  the  ^  pragmatic 
her  government  became  one  of  the  worst  ever  sanction ;"  and  Maria  Theresa,  a  princess  of  rare 
known  to  France.    Her  favorites,  the  Ooncinis.  beauty  and  talents,  received  not  only  an  edoca* 
were  put  to  death  in  1617,  and  she  was  heraeli  tion  fitting  her  future  condition,  but  waa  al^o 
exiled  to  Blois,  her  son  being  the  chief  of  her  early  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  state  and  ad- 
enemies.    She  was  fk«ed  from  prison  by  £per«  mitted  to  the  council  of  her  father.    She  was 
non,  and  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  married  to  Francis  Stephen  of  Lorraine,  afier> 
her  and  her  son.    It  was  chiefly  throuffh  the  ward  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  eventually 
aid  of  Richelieu  that  this  was  done,  and  by  the  German  emperor  under  the  name  of  Francis  I^ 
aame  assistance  Maria  maintained  her  ascend-  who  was  always  glad  to  leave  affairs  of  »tate 
ency  at  court  for  some  years.  Becoming  jealous  to  his  consort,  while  he  employed  himself  io 
of  Richelieu,  she  sought  to  overthrow  his  power,  profitable  private  speculationsw    Scarcely,  bow* 
but  was  defeated  and  imprisoned  in  1631.    Es-  ever,  had  Charles  dosed  his  eyes  (Oct.  20, 
caping  to  the  Netherlanas,  she  remained  there  1740),  when  the  work  of  his  life  seemed   to 
nntil  1688,  and  was  conceraed  in  many  intrigues  cramble  to  pieces.    The  pragmatic  sanction  waa 
aguni«t  the  goverament of  Richelieu.  She  went  disregarded,  and  claimant  sifter  claimant  rai5«d 
to  England  in  1688,  her  daughter  Henrietta  pretensions  to  the  whole  or  parts  of  his  poase^- 
Maria  being  queen  in  that  country.    Charles  I.  sionsw     The  young  princess  saw  herself  anr» 
endeavored  to  prevail  upon  the  French  govern-  rounded  by  enemies;  Frederic  the  Great   of 
meiit  to  allow  her  to  returo  to  France,  but  nn-  Prassia  occupied  Silesia;  Charles  Albert  of  Ba- 
auctessfully ;  and  she  became  so  unpopular  in  varia  was  elected  emperor  under  the  name  of 
Ensland  tiiat  tiie  long  parliament  requested  her  Charles  VII. ;    Snain,  Sardinia,  and  Aiigti«»tiis 
to  leave  that  kingdom.    She  departed  in  Aug.  IIL  of  Poland  and  Saxony  threatened  to  enforce 
1641,  parliament  giving  her  £8,000,  and  prom-  various  claims  by  the  power  of  arms;    aud 
Isinff  her  £6,000  more.    Passing  through  Hoi-  France,  which  had  no  rif^ts  of  succession  of  its 
land  she  resched  Antwerp,  and  took  up  her  own,  was  ready  to  support  those  of   others, 
residence  in  the  house  of  RQl>cns,  whose  pa-  George  II.  of  England  alone  proved  a  faith f  .J 
tron  she  had  been.    After  residing  there  for  ally ;   and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarians 
some  weeks,  she  was  ordered  to  leave  Ant-  for  their  yonng  queen,  who  put  herself  and  Lor 
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iii&ot  son  Joseph  nnder  their  pfoteetion  at  the  mainiog  now  andispoted  master  of  SUeaia.  Two 

£et  of  Presbaiv  (1741),   became  a  snpport  ^ears  later  Francis  I.  died,  and  waa  socoeeded 

powerM   beyond   all   esqMCtation.     FMerio  m  the  empire  by  his  son  Joseph  11.,  and  in  Tos- 

Dttde  peace  at  Bredan  (1742),  retaining  his  con-  cany  by  Leopold,  their  sister  Marie  Antoinette 

quest,  Silesia;  bat  Oharlea  Vll.  lost  even  his  being  afterward  married  to  the  fatnre  French 

own  dominion,  Bavaria.  This  sncoesBof  the  Ana-  kins  Lonis  XVI.    Joseph,  however,  enioyed  in 

trun  arms,  however,  raised  the  apprehenidons  the  hereditary  states  of  his  mother  only  the  rights 

of  Frederic,  and  the  second  Silesian  war  ensued  of  a  co-regent,  though  his  influence  generally 

(1744),  Fhmce   simultaneously  declaring  war  prevailed  in  foreign  affiiirs,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

agaiost  England.    Louis  XV.  himself  appeared  annexation  of  Ghalicia  at  the  first  division  of 

on  the  fiel^  and  Mtvrshal  8axe  won  battle  after  Poland  (1772),  and  of  Bnkovina  from  Turkey 

bittleiQ  the  Ketheriands;  Frederic,  too,  was  (1777).    Thepeaceof  Tesohen  (l779)terminat- 

EocoenAi].     Saxony,  however,  was  now  the  ed,  according  to  the  energetic  decision  of  the  old 

illj  of  Maria  Theresa;  Oharlea  VII.  died  soon  empress,  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession. 

tfter  reentering  his  capital  Mobich,  and  his  son  Her  death  made  room  for  the  reformatory  career 

and  soooessor  not  only  renounced  all  his  claims,  of  the  ambitious  and  philanthropic  Joseph, 

botabo  supported  the  election  of  Maria  The-  MARIANA,  Juan,  a  ^lanish  historian  and 

resA^s  hn^and  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Ger-  tiieologian,  bom  in  Talavera  in  1686,  died  in 

0)107(1745).    Erederie,  confirmed  in  the  po»-  Toledo,  Feb.  6, 1628.  He  was  educated  at  the  nni* 

msion  of  Silesia,  msdepeaoe  at  Dresden  (1746).  versity  of  Alcala,and  when  17  years  of  age  Joined 

The  wu  against  Spain  and  France  was  con-  the  society  of  Jesus.  In  1661  he  was  appointed 

tinned,  Marshal  Saxe  being  victorioua  at  Fon-  professor  of  theology  in  the  Jesuit  college  at 

tenay  (1746),  Rancoux   (1746),   and   Laffeld  Rome,  where  one  <n  his  pupils  was  Bellaimin, 

(1741%  while  England  was  successfol  against  afterward  cardinal  From  Kome  he  was  sent  to 

the  pretender,  in  the  colonies,  and  on  the  seas.  Sicily  to  deliver  an  initiatory  course  of  divinity 

Eliztbefli  of  Roasia  dechiring  for  Maria  Theresa,  in  that  island ;  and  thence  in  1669  to  Paris,  on 

the  vir  waa  favorably  enough  terminated  by  a  similar  misrion.    Eminent  success  attended 

the  petce  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  (1748),  Austria  his  labors  in  both  cases;  but  his  health  failing^ 

Mdipg  Parma,  Fiacenza,  and  Guastalla  to  Don  he  passed  tiie  rest  of  his  life  at  the  Jesuit  house 

Philip,  prince  of  Spain,  and  some  districts  of  in  Toledo.    Having  been  employed  to  examine 

thedaeayof  IGlan  to  Sardinia.    Maria  Theresa  the  polyglot  Bible  edited  by  Arias  Montanua 

DOW  toned  her  principal  attention  to  the  inter-  at  Antwerp  in  166^72,  which  had  been  de< 

Bil  afbira  of  her  states.    Following  chiefly  the  nounoed  to  the  inquiation  by  the  Jesuits,  he 

idrice  of  her  minister  Eaunitz,  she  introduced  returned  a  favorable  opinion  of  it,  which  brought 

DQineroQs  reforms,  organized  the  administra-  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  his  8ui>erior8.   The 

tion,  alleviated  the  bivdens  of  the  peasantry,  unpleasantness  of  his  position  was  increased  by 

ibolished  torture,  created  various  institutions  his  arrangement  of  the  Index  Ikpurgatcrius  of 

of  learaiog,  promoted  induaCry  and  trade,  and,  1684,  and  stUl  more  by  his  work  I>e  Sege  et 

thooffh  a  zealoiia  Catholic  herself,  subjected  the  RegU  ItuHtutionB  (Toledo,  1699),  in  which  he 

pi{»al  bnEs  to  tiie  placet  reffitm^  and  on  the  intimates  that  in  some  cases  kin^  may  be  put 

ihoKtioQ  of  ih»  order  of  Jesuits  by  the  pope  ex-  to  death.    In  Paris,  where  Henry  III.  had  been 

peUed  Its  members  from  her  states.    In  regard  assassinated  a  few  years  before,  it  was  con* 

to  Hoogary,  she  observed  a  mild  but  slowly  de-  demned  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman* 

tttkm^ng  policy.     *' Maria  Theresa,"  says  It  aroused  a  violent  controverqr,  and  brought 

Szeaiere  in  hu  ^  Hungary  from  1848  to  1860**  great  popular  odium  upon  the  order  to  which 

mblished 

[istorii»l 

and 

veil  caledatei  invitations  of  our  principal  no-  Immortality,"  and  ''On  Weights  and  Measuriee," 

blei  to  a  court  exclusively  German,  well  nigh  were  censured  by  the  inquisition,  the  first  cm 

neeeeded  in  denationaliziuff  the  Hungarian  theological,  the  second  on  political  grounds, 

■nstoeraoy."    The  external  diplomacy  of  Kan-  and  the  author  was  subjected  to  imprisonment 

nitz  was  also  active,  and  when  he  finally  sue-  and  penance.    The  work  bjr  which  he  is  most 

cc«ded  fai  gaining  over  with  Mme.  de  Pompa-  favorably  known,  however,  is  his  ^  History  of 

^  the  court  of  France,  in  addition  to  the  Spain,"  to  which  he  devoted  the  last  80  or  40 

iShne%  of  Bmsia  and  the  house  of  Saxon}^  years  of  his  life.    It  was  written  both  in  Latin 

f^erio  soufffat  and  obtained  the  alliance  of  (1692-1609)  and  Spanish  (1601 ;  enlarged  ed., 

England,  and  the  7  years'  war  began  (1766),  1628X  and  extends  from  the  supposed  peopling 

of  which  the  Prussian  monareh  became  the  of  Spain  by  Tubal,  son  of  Japhet,  to  the  aoces- 

^^  London  and  Daun  being  his  most  effec-  aion  of  Oharles  Y.,  with  a  summary  of  later 

^e  Austrian  enemies.    The  war  extended  to  events,  down  to  1621,  by  Mariana  himself. 

■hiKMtall  parts  of  the  worid,  from  the  coast  of  Though  not  always  to  be  trusted,  it  is  piotn- 

Ceromandel  to  Canada,  and  nearly  all  powers  resque,  graceful,  animated,  and  adorned  by  an 

P<ittookinit    The  double  peace  of  Versailles  idiomatic  richness,  *'in  which,"  says  Tlcknor, 

find  Hnbertsborg  ri768)  terminated  it  to  the  ^  among  Spanish  prose  compositions,  the  style 

adTsntage  of  Prussia  and  En^^nd,  Frederic  re-  of  Manana  is  all  but  unrivalled."    There  is  an 
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English  tranaUtion  by  Steevens  (London^  1099]).  nanoe  of  the  dachess;  and  when  ahe  learned 
Among  his  other  works  are  Scholia  Bretia  tn  that  it  was  proposed  to  convey  into  her  family 
Vettti  et  N&tum  Te&tamentum  (Madrid,  1619),  a  crown  snatched  from  the  head  of  an  old  maa 
and  Dueunui  de  Errcribui  qui  in  Forma  Ghir  who  had  always  proved  himself  a  fiuthftil  kina- 
lernatianii  Soetetatis  Je&u oeeurruntj  published  man  and  generons  friend:  *Sir,'  said  she,  ad- 
after  his  death  (Bordeaux,  1625).  dressing  M.  Scheffer,  with  an  emotion  fall  of  tnie 
MARIANNE  ISLES.  See  Lu>BOHBa.  greatness,  *  how  coold  yon  possibly  take  upon 
MARIE,  AuEXANDBB  Thomaa,  a  French  law-  yourself  such  a  commissiont  That  M.  Thiers 
yer  and  statesman,  born  at  Auxerre,  department  should  have  done  so  does  not  so  much  surprise 
of  Tonne,  Feb.  16, 1795.  In  1842  and  again  in  me:  he  does  not  know  us  well;  but  you  who 
1846  he  was  dected  a  member  of  the  chamber  have  been  admitted  to  our  intimacy*  vho  have 
of  deputies  for  the  5th  arrondissement  of  Paris,  had  opportunities  of  appreciating  us— ah  I  we 
hU  election  haying  been  chiefly  due  to  the  popu-  can  never  forp;ive  yon  this.'  The  ailments  of 
larity  which  he  had  gained  at  the  bar  by  his  de-  the  two  negotiators  were  not  of  a  nature  to  more 
fence  of  political  offenders.  On  Feb.  24,  1848,  the  humble  and  pious  soul  of  the  duchess  of  Or- 
he  zealoiuly  opposed  the  project  of  a  regency,  leans,  but  they  found  acceptance  with  her  aister- 
and  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  provision-  in-law,  Mme.  Adelaide."'  After  the  accessioa 
ai  government,  of  which  he  became  a  member  of  her  husband  to  the  throne,  Marie  Am^lie 
aa  minister  of  public  works.  In  thb  ciq>acity  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  domestic  life« 
be  oiiganixed  the  famous  atelien  nati&naux^  but  where  she  was  remarkable  for  virtues,  aoeom- 
more  from  necessity  than  from  real  socialistic  plishments,  and  piety.  Sharing  the  flight  of  her 
eonviction,a8hepersonallybelongedtothemod-  husband  in  Feb.  1848,  she  retired  with  him  to 
erate  class  of  republicans.  He  was  elected  to  the  Claremont,  near  London,  taking  the  title  of 
constituent  assembly  by  a  great  minority,  and  countess  of  Nenilly,  and  there  she  still  reside?, 
became  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  She  has  survived  three  of  her  children,  the 
After  the  insurrection  of  June  he  was  made  princesses  Marie  and  Louise  and  the  duke  of 
president  of  the  assembly.  On  July  15  he  was  Orleans;  also  her  husband,  who  died  in  1S50, 
called  upon  by  Qen.  Cavaignao  to  Join  his  ad-  and  two  of  her  daughters-in-law.  the  duchess 
ministration  aa  minister  of  justice.  Previous  to  of  Nemours  (died  1857)  and  Helena,  dudiess 
the  election  of  Louis  Ni^leon  to  the  presidency  of  Orleans  (died  1868).  Her  remaining  diildren 
of  the  French  republic  Marie  was  inclined  to  are  the  prince  de  Joinville,  the  dukes  de  Ne- 
conservative  measures,  and  voted  for  the  prose-  mours,  Mont|>ensier.  and  Aumale.  and  the  prin* 
cution  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussididre.  agiunat  cess  Clementine,  who  married  the  prince  An- 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  and  against  gustus  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  The  late  king 
other  progressive  measures.  But  subsequently  of  Naples  was  her  nephew ;  she  is  also  the  aont 
to  that  event  he  adopted  more  liberal  views,  of  the  duchess  of  Berry,  of  Maria  Christina  of 
opposing  the  siege  of  Rome,  and  generally  com-  Spain,  of  the  ex-grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  and 
bating  Um  policy  of  the  new  government  He  of  the  empress  of  Braril.  Few  royal  ladies  have 
was  not  reelected  to  the  legislative  assembly  in  commanded  such  universal  feelings  of  req>ect  aa 
1849,  and  has  since  devoted  himself  exclusively  this  venerable  woman,  who  sp^s  her  latter 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  years  in  the  aealoua  practice  of  religioua  dotiea 
MAKIE  AM£LI£,  queen  of  the  French,  bom  and  charities,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  her 
at  Caserta,  near  Naples,  April  26. 1782.  Her  children  and  grandchildren,  and  having  but  lit* 
lather  was  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  tne  Two  Sici-  tie  aocial  intercourse  excepting  with  the  mem- 
lies,  and  her  mother  Maria  Carolina,  archduchess  hers  of  the  royal  family  of  England  and  a  few 

of  Austria.    One  of  her  sisters  was  Maria  The-  select  friends.  

rcsa,  the  empress  of  Francis  of  Austria,  and  an-       MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  Joeipimis  Jxakxs 

other  was  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany.    In  1798,  db  LonBAixa,  queen  of  France,  daughter   of 

when  Naples  was  invaded  by  the  French,  she  Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  MaHa 

retired  with  her  mother  to  Palermo,  spent  sev-  Theresa,  bom  in  Vienna,  Nov.  1, 1755  (the  day 

eral  years  in  Vienna,  and  returned  to  Naples  in  of  the  famous  earthquake  at  Lisbon),  guiilotined 

1802,  but  along  with  tlie  other  members  of  the  in  Paris,  Oct  16,  1798.     In  her  youth,    her 

royal  family  was  soon  again  compelled  to  leave  teacher  of  Italian  was  Metastasio;   of  mu5)c, 

the  capital.    While  at  Palermo  with  the  court  Gluck ;  and  of  French,  the  abb^  Vennond.    11  cr 

she  became  acquainted  in  1808  with  Louis  grace  and  dignity  of  person  were  adorned  by 

Philippe,  whose  wife  she  became,  Nov.  25, 1809,  Uie  variety  of  her  attainments.    From  an  early 

the  marriage  being  celebrated  in  the  royal  cba*  age  she  had  been  contracted  in  marriaire^  and 

pel.   Henoeforwara  sharing  the  destinies  of  her  as  soon  as  she  reached  her  15th  year  (1770  >  ber 

nusband,  she  resided  with  him  at  the  chateau  hand  was  demanded  by  Louis,  then  dauphin, 

of  Neuilly  in  1880,  where,  during  his  temporary  and  afterward  king  of  France.    In  snrTen<l«nn)r 

absence,  she  received  M.  Thiers  and  Ary  Schef*  her  daughter  to  him,  Maria  Theresa  wrote  that, 

for,  who  came  to  urge  upon  Louis  Philippe  the  as  she  had  ever  been  the  delight  of  her  niotb«T« 

acceptance  of  the  crown.    Louis  Blanc  savs  in  so  she  would  prove  to  be  the  happineaa  of  bor 

his  '* History  of  Ten  Years:''  "^  While  M.  Thiers  husband.    All  the  way  from  Vienna  to  Com- 

was  unfolding  the  purport  of  his  message,  great  piegne,  where  she  first  met  her  fbtnre  hosliond, 

uneasiness  was  depicted  on  the  austere  counte-  she  was  conducted  by  the  dignitariea  of  France, 
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vbo  had  been  sent  to  Ler  as  on  escort,  and  ber  doabt  the  ramon  of  her  beauty,  and  imputes  to 

wogren  was  a  kind  of  triumphal  prooearion.  her  a  total  want  of  judgment  and  temper.    It  is 

Mtnied  May  16  of  the  same  year,  at  Versailles,  certain,  whatever  her  qualities  of  person  and 

{be  ef est  was  celebrated  with  all  the  pomp  and  deportment,  that  tbey  did  not  commend  her  to 

vtnd»  which  marked  the  luxurious  court  of  the  vain  and  Toluptuous  people  who  had  been 

LodsXV.   Tet  it  was  a  topic  for  observation  at  educated  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  or  whose 

the  time  that  a  series  of  nnister  omens  seemed  plans  of  aggranduEoment  had  been  disconcerted 

to  ftttood  all  these  festivities.    Shortly  after  the  by  her  advent    She  was  accused  by  pretended 

Doptub  a  thunder  storm  of  unprecedented  vio-  Mends  of  too  open  a  disregard  of  the  prescribed 

l«oce  filled  Versailles  with  terror.    During  the  exigencies  and  the  etiquette  of  her  rank;  while 

prqurtttons  for  the  magnificent  flutes  at  Paris  more  open  enemies  insinuated  darkly  of  walks 

Tblcb  f(^owed,  a  scaffolding  erected  for  the  at  early  dawn  with  the  young  duke  of  Oharb^s, 

fireworks  suddenly  gave  way,  and  60  persons  of  stolen  visits  to  the  opera  in  a  fiacre,  and 

vere  killed  and  nearly  800  seriously  wounded,  of  incognito  conversations,  under  the  veil  of 

The  kindness  disf^yed  by  ICarie  Antoinette  night,  with  clerks  of  the  departments.    But  a 

toviid  the  sufiTerers  won  for  her  the  quick  greater  cause  of  crimination  grew  out  of  her 

betrts  of  the  French.    She  became  thenceforth  undissembled  interest  in  politics,  and  the  use  of 

for  a  while  an  idol  of  the  people.    After  tbe  her  power  over  the  king  and  her  brother  Joseph 

birth  of  ooe  of  her  sons,  as  we  repaired  to  the  of  Austria  to  control,  as  it  was  alleged,  the  ne- 

ttrrioes  of  the  church,  the  populace  desired  to  gotiations  of  the  two  nations.  There  were  strong 

a&harness  her  horses  and  themselves  draw  her  parties  in  France  eager  to  foment  the  general 

evrisge;  and  when  she  refused  this  homage,  jeidousy  of  Austrian  influence.  Pamphlets  were 

eboogbg  rather  to  aUght  and  walk,  they  sur-  published  which  did  not  scruple  to  charge  her 

rMmded  her  in  crowds,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  with  reckless  extravagance,  a  licentious  levity, 

•ccUmttioDs.    It  is  to  this  period  that  Burke  and  enmity  to  France.    The  extraordinary  in- 

Kkn^  when  he  speaks  of  her  as  ^'glittering  ddent  of  the  diiunond  necklace,  which  exposed 

iike  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  her  to  the  suspicion  of  a  base  intrigue  with 

u<i  joy.**    In  4  years  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  Oardinal  de  Rohan,  and  was  made  the  subject 

lUMle  her  husband  king  as  Louis  XVI.,  and  her-  of  a  legal  inqueet,  added  fuel  to  the  fiame  of 

Klf  qoeeo.    One  of  her  first  acts  after  her  ele-  private  and  public  calunmy  already  kindled. 

TUkm  evinced  the  magnanimity  with  which  she  When  the  states-general  assembled  in  1789,  she 

ittd  resolved  to  reign.    An  oflicer  of  the  body  attended  it  oidy  to  receive  the  homages  of  a 

nirda,  who  had  previously  given  her  some  cause  few  and  ^e  indignities  and  menaces  of  the 

furombrage,  fancied  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  many,  so  far  was  her  presUge  and  considera' 

'sagii  in  consequence  of  it;  but  on  tendering  tion  already  lost.    The  political  agitations  of 

^resignation,  the  queen  refused  to  accept  it,  France,  which  had  been  growing  for  centuries, 

"■nog,  iu  imitation  of  a  similar  remark  by  Louis  now  broke  forth  into  open  revolution.    In  the 

IIL,  that  ^^the  queen  did  not  remember  the  fearfbl  excitement  of  the  times,  the  injurious 

^f>«Te]fl  of  the  dauphiness,  nor  ahould  M.  de  reports  against  her  in  the  court  were  care- 

PoQtecoolant  recollect  what  she  had  forgotten.''  fully  cherished  by  the  people.    She  was  held  re- 

^  remission  of  a  customary  tax,  also,  when  sponsible  in  the  minds  of  many  for  the  vadlla- 

|he  eame  to  the  throne,  increased  her  charms  tion  of  her  husband,  the  incapacity  of  ministers, 

^  the  eyes  of  her  subjects.     She  founded  a  the  degeneracy  of  society,  the  absolute  and  in- 

Wi^  for  the  aged  and  poor,  and  a  lying-in  evitable  course  of  events.    Kor  did  her  own 

tfjlmn;  and  she  built  cottages  for  the  aocom-  conduct,  often  haughty  and  imperious,  more 

iBodatioQ  of  the  humble.    Her  manners  were  often  tiioughtlessly  imprudent,  tend  to  allay  the 

u^vtificisl  even  to  fieuniliarity,  and  while  she  eflTervescence  of  whicn  she  was  the  cause.    It 

^i^Wrsd  the  flatteries  of  the  court  and  persist-  was  her  fiitality  that  nearly  all  her  interventions 

^tl.T  refused  to  listen  to  its  scandal,  she  was  yet  in  the  affairs  of  tbe  state,  however  well  intend- 

cver  gncioos  and  kind.    As  described  to  us  in  ed,  were  nnhappy.    The  daughter  of  a  great 

(<>^|eoiporBry  memoirs,  Marie  Antoinette  was  empress,  and  wue  of  a  powerful  king,  trained 

to  mher  charmine  than  handsome.    Her  fear  in  all  the  sentiments  of  her  exalted  position,  she 

^^"^  were  not  regular  (says  Madame  Le  Brun,  was  but  ill  qualified  to  adjust  questions  as  to  the 

vho  ptinted  her  and  must  have  studied  her  relative  rights  of  monarch  and  subjects,  when 

>M«) ;  ^  she  derived  from  her  fiimily  that  long,  those  subjects  were  in  a  state  of  frenzied  revolt. 

^^^noworwX  peculiar  to  the  Austrian  nation ;  her  Appearing  with  her  husband  at  the  famous  ban- 

^^  was  thin,  and  the  lips  rather  thick ;"  but  quet  given  at  Versailles,  Oct  1,  1789,  by  the 

1^  complexion  was  one  of  extraordinary  bril-  body  guards  to  the  ofScers  of  the  garrison,  in 

ry^,  her  carriage  at  once  elegant  and  easy,  her  which  the  national  cockade  was  said  to  have 

^ore  dignified  yet  graceful,  and  her  conversa-  been  trampled  in  the  dust,  she  was  identified 

'•^  replete  with  a  mingled  vivacity,  benevo-  with  the  insult  in  the  popidar  resentment    On 

''Qce,  and  grace.    "Few  approached  her  for  the  8d  this  imprudent  iMmquet  was  repeated.  On 

vudm  she  had  not  a  kind,  or  at  least  a  courteous  the  4th  Paris  was  in  an  uproar.    On  the  6th  a 

vorl'^    Lord  Holland,  who  did  not  see  her,  tumultuous  mob,  consisting  in  great  part  of 

•^vevar,  until  her  countenance  had  been  some-  intoxicated  and  frantic  women,  rushed  from 

«i^  disfigured  by  sufferings,  is  di^KMed  to  Paris  to  Versailles  to  assail  the  royal  palace 
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with  clamora  for  bread  and  yengeanoe.  They  noUe  peneonted  woman.  The  day  after  tlie 
broke  into  the  palace,  where  two  lif^  g^oarda,  close  of  her  trial  she  was  led  to  uie  scaffold, 
defending  the  ^lartmentB  of  the  queen,  were  The  interval  had  been  passed  in  writing  a  ten- 
slain  ;  the  queen  took  refuge  in  the  king^s  der  letter  to  her  sister,  in  prayer,  and  in  sleep, 
chamber ;  and  the  most  terrifying  conftision  Dressed  in  nare  white,  she  was  placed  on  a 
reigned  everywhere  tiU  La&yette,  with  a  body  hurdle  with  her  arms  bound  behind  her  back, 
of  grenadiers,  succeeded  in  quelling  the  tu-  and  so  conducted  to  the  guillotine,  which  was 
mult  A  cry  was  then  riused  that  the  king  erected  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  Wher- 
should  go  to  Paris;  he  appeared  upon  the  bal-  ever  she  passed,  the  windows,  walls,  trees,  and 
cony  and  was  received  with  plaudits;  Marie  roo&  were  loaded  with  spectators.  On  the 
Antoinette  appeared  amid  an  ominous  silence,  scaffold  she  was  sedate,  intrepid,  yet  courteous, 
when  Lafayette,  stooping  to  kiss  her  hand,  dis-  Her  head  fell,  and  the  revolution,  says  Lamar- 
charged  the  wrath  of  the  mob  into  a  volley  of  tine,  '*  believed  itself  avenged  when  it  was  only 
cheers.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  the  royal  the  more  irretrievably  disgraced."  Marie  An- 
family  went  to  Paris,  surrounded  by  the  motley  toinette  had  4  children :  a  daughter  who  dit^ 
crew  of  insurgents,  who  all  the  way  sang  their  in  infancy ;  the  dauphin,  who  died  in  17^0 ; 
revolutionary  songs  and  shrieked  their  wild  the  young  Louis,  who  perished  in  the  Temple 
rallying  cries.  It  is  not  true,  however,  as  in  1795 ;  and  Marie  Ther^se  Charlotte,  who  be- 
is  commonly  reported,  that  tJ[iey  bore  on  pikes  came  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  X. — 
before  the  queen  the  heads  of  Uie  two  guards-  8ee  Memoires  wr  la  vm  pritie  d^  Marie  A  n- 
men  who  had  been  slain.  In  June,  1791,  when  toinett^  by  Mme.  Campan  (Paris,  1623) ;  HU- 
her  husband  attempted  to  escape  from  France,  toire  de  la  revolution^  par  deux  amis  de  la  li^ 
she  accompanied  him,  refusing,  as  she  had  con-  herik;  Buchez  and  Rouz,  Mietoire  parlemen- 
stantly  done  in  every  emergency,  to  abandon  taire;  LacreteUe,  Hieioire  de  France  pendant 
his  person  or  cause.  They  we>e  arrested  at  le  XVIII*  siecle  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1850). 
Varennes  and  brought  back  to  the  Tuileries.  MARIENBAD,  a  watering  place  in  Bohemia 
When  the  committee  of  the  constituent  assem-  (pop.  800),  within  a  short  distance  of  Carbbad. 
bly  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  attempt,  annually  visited  by  thousands  of  persons,  and 
she  replied  that  whither  her  husband  wished  to  containinff  a  number  of  mineral  springs,  bone- 
go  it  was  her  duty  and  pleasure  to  follow,  ficialfor  diseases  of  the  chest,  bowels,  and  akin. 
Their  sabsequent  rendenoe  at  the  Tuileries  was  as  weU  as  for  rheumatic  oomplainta.  The  waters 
scarcely  more  than  a  continued  imprisonment  of  some  of  the  springs,  particularly  that  of  tlie 
For  a  short  period  they  were  permitted  to  re-  Kreuxbrunnen,  are  largely  exported  to  foreijiu 
aide  at  St.  Cloud,  where  the  king  opened  ne-  countries.  The  watering  place  began  to  be  trc- 
gotiations  with  Mirabeau,  at  the  instigation  of  qnented  about  1805. 

the  queen,  in  the  hope  of  composing  the  trou*  MABIENZELL,  a  villase  in  Styria,  55  m. 

bles  in  the  state  by  the  aid  of  that  powerful  B.  W.  from  Vienna  (pop.  about  1,000),  situate'^! 

tribune ;  bat  the  death  of  Mirabeau  shortly  in  a  picturesque  country,  and  celebrated  for  its 

afterward  defeated  what  could  have  been  at  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  which  makes  it  the  prin- 

best  but  an  impotent  endeavor.    The  fanati-  cipal  resort  of  pilgrims  (100,000  a  year)  in  the 

cism  of  revolution  was  on  the  eve  of  the  reign  Austrian  empire. 

of  terror.     Louis  XVL  was  adjudged  guilty  MARIETTA,  the  capital  of  Washington  co.. 

of  tyranny,  and  condemned  to  death  (Jan.  17,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers  at 

1798).    During  his  trial  Marie  Antoinette  pre-  their  confloenoe,  104  m.  8.  £.  from  Ck>lumbas : 

served  the  utmost  firmness  and  composure,  pop.  in  1850,  8,175 ;  in  185S,  4,000.    It  ia  iv^;- 

Conveyed  to  the  Temple,  she  endured  the  pri-  ularly  laid  out,  with  wide  streets  and  neatly 

vations  of  her  position,  not  stoically,  but  re-  built  bouses,  and  contains  a  court  bouse,  ini<  »L 

signedly,  devoting  her  time  to  the  consola-  bank,  and  12  churches.    The  educational  iii&ii> 

tion  of  her  family.     On  Jan.  21,   1798,  her  tutionsconsist  of  aunionschool,  2  academitf^  a 

husband  was  executed,  and  his  death  was  the  lyceum.  Marietta  college,  founded  in  1885,  «£.<! 

Srelude  of  her  own.     The  convention,  hav-  having  in  1859  5  professors,  56  students,  mtiil  a 

ig  decreed  that  she  should  be  tried,  ordered  library  of  15,500  volumes,  and  the  western  lil^ 

her  separation  in  captivity  from  her  son.    At  end  institute^  founded  in  1849  under  the  direc- 

8  o^clock  of  the  morning  of  Oct  14  she  was  tion  of  the  Uoiversalists.    The  town  is  the  oM- 

sumnl9ned  to  the  tribunal.     The  trial  was  a  est  in  the  state,  having  been  settled  in   17>> 

mockeigr  of  justice.    Her  replies  to  the  numer-  by  New  Englanders  under  Gren.  K.  Puttiaui, 

ous  que^ions  addressed  to  her,  some  of  them  in  and  named  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoinette*     It  i< 

the  grosMMit  degree  indelicate,  were  temperate,  the  £.  terminus  of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati 

clear,  andMirm.    When  asked  why  the  sentence  railroad.    On  the  site  of  Marietta  there  is  a  re- 

of  death  should  not  be  prononnc^  against  her,  markable  group  of  ancient  works,  which  are 

she  disdained  the  expression  of  any  complaint,  described  in  Sqnier  and  Davis^s  ^^Ancient  Mc»ni2- 

reproach,  or  Justification.     Marie  Antoinette  menta  of  the  Mississippi  Valley''  as  consoMitir 

had  often  been  imprudent,  often  vain  and  frivo-  of  **two  irregular  squares  (one  contain tof?  4«» 

lous,  often  perhaps  too  tenacious  of  the  opin-  acres  area,  the  other  about  20  acres),  inconnoc*^ 

ions  incident  to  her  birth  and  rank ;  but  in  tion  with  a  graded  or  covered  way,  and  sanilrr 

these  closing  aoenes  we  can  see  her  only  as  the  mounds  and  truncated  pyramids.    The  town  ut 
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Ibrietta  is  laid  out  oret  them,  and,  in  the  pro-  est  saad  hill  in  that  direotion.    After  sinkiair 

gress  of  improvement,  the  walla  have  been  oon-  pita  in  various  places,  be  stmck  on  an  avenue  of 

siderably  rednoed  and  otherwise  much  obliter-  sphinxes,  the  clue  to  all  his  after  discoveries, 

tted ;  jet  the  outlines  of  the  entire  works  may  Following  this,  he  came  upon  the  remains  of  a 

itiU  be  traced.  The  waUs  of  the  principal  square,  temple,  probably  the  Serapeum  or  temple  of 

where  they  remain  undisturbed,  are  now  be-  Serapis  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  afterward 

tween  5  and  6  feet  high  by  20  or  80  feet  base ;  upon  streets,  colonnades,  public  and  private  edi- 

those  of  the  smaller  enclosure  are  somewhat  fioes,  and  all  other  signs  of  a  great  city.    The 

less.   The  entrances  or  gateways  at  the  sides  number  of  sphinxes  alone,  buried  under  these 

of  the  latter  are  each  covered  by  a  small  mound  high  sand  drifts,  amounted  to  2,000,  and  he  had 

placed  interior  to  the  embankment ;  at  the  cor-  firequently  uncovered  20  or  80  in  a  day.    He 

Ders  the  gateways  are  in  line  with  it     The  estimated  the  entire  number  of  statues,  inscrip- 

larger  work  ia  destitute  of  this  feature,  unless  tions,  and  reliefe  at  between  4,000  and  6,000. 

ve  class  as  such  an  interior  crescent  wall  cov-  The  most  remarkable  discovery  was  that  of  8 

ering  the  entrance  at  its  southern  angle.*'  colossal  statues,  which  were  evidently  the  prod- 

KAREETTE,  Auqitbtb  Sdouasd.  a  French  net  of  Grecian  art    During  18  months  of  assid- 

Eerptologist,  born  in  Boulogne,  Fee.  11, 1821.  nous  labor,  with  but  one  assistant,  he  had  made 

He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Boidogne,  in  drawings  of  all  these  objects  and  forwarded  them 

which  he  was  snbsequently  a  teacher  of  gram-  to  Paris.  The  man^s  appearance  showed  what  he 

mir  and  of  drawing.    He  early  became  inter-  had  undergone,  and  ^ve  me  an  idea  of  the  ex- 

eited  in  antiquities,  and  his  nrst  publication,  traordinary  zeal  and  patience  required  to  make 

Lettret  d  M.  jSauiUet  (Paris,  1847),  was  a  dis-  a  snccessftd  antiquarian.  His  face  was  as  brown 

tertation  on  the  names  of  tiie  cities  that  had  as  an  Arab*s,  his  eyes  severely  inflamed,  and  his 

formerly  occupied  tiie  site  of  Boulogne.   Egyp-  hands  as  rough  as  a  bricklayer^s.    The  space 

tian  hieroglyphics  attracted  his  attention,  and  explored  by  M.  Mariette  is  about  a  mile  and  a 

br  the  aid  or  books  he  became  so  well  versed  half  in  length,  and  somewhat  more  than  half  a 

in  Egyptology  that  he  was  appointed  in  1848  to  mile  in  breadth*    He  waa  then  continuing  his 

a  situation  in  the  Egyptian  museum  in  the  excavations  westward^  and  had  almost  reached 

Louvre;  and  in  1850,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  first  ridge  of  the  Libyan  hills,  without  find- 

the  iastitnto,  he  was  sent  by  the  French  govern-  ing  the  termination  of  the  ruins.    The  magni- 

ment  on  a'scientiflc  mission  to  Egypt    There  tude  of  his  discovery  will  be  beat  known  when 

his  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  tne  remains  his  drawings  and  descriptions  are  given  to  the 

of  Memphis,  the  ancient  capital,  and  he  began  world.   A  few  months  after  my  visit,  his  labors 

a  series  of  excavations,  which,  carried  on  with  were  further  rewarded  by  finding  18  colossal 

skill  and  energy,  led  to  most  important  disoov-  sarcophagi  of  black  marble;  and  he  baa  recently 

eries.    Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  visited  him  in  added  to  his  renown  by  discovering  an  en- 

1851  at  the  scene  of  his  explorations,  gives  the  trance  to  the  sphinx.^'    His  latest  discovery 

following  account  of  his  labors:  '^Tne  loose  (1860)  is  a  tomb  at  Thebes  of  a  queen  never 

And,  stirred  by  onr  feet,  slid  back  into  the  bot-  before  opened,  containing  ornaments  and  other 

torn,  as  if  eager  to  hide  the  wonders  it  dis-  objects  of  great  interest  and  value.   M.  Mariette 

dosed.    Pavementa,  f^esh  as  when  first  laid,  baa  published  the  result  of  his  researches  at 

baaement  widla  of  white  marble,  steps,  door-  Memphia  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Choix  de  manu- 

wars,  pedestala,  and  fragments  of  pillars  glitter-  ments  et  de  dunM  dieouverta  ou  exeeuUi  pen- 

ed  in  the  sun,  which  after  the  lapse  of  more  dant  le  dSblayement  du  Serapeum  de  Memphie 

than  2,000  years  beheld  them  agun.     I  did  (Paria,  1856).    This  pamphlet  is  intended  only 

down  the  side  of  the  pit,  and  walked  in  the  as  a  specimen  of  a  more  elaborate  work  upon 

streets  of  Memphis.   The  pavement  of  bitumen,  which  he  is  engaged. 

which  once  covered  the  stone  blocks,  apparently  %  MARIGNiJ^O,  or  Mabiokah.     See  Meu- 

to  protect  them  and  deaden  the  noise  of  horses  onako. 

ud  chariots,  was  entire  in  many  places.    Here  MARIGOLD,  the   usual   name  of  certdn 

i  marble  sphinx  sat  at  the  base  of  a  temple,  and  showy  oarden  flowers,  of  which  the  common 

"tved  abstractedly  before  her ;  there  a  sculptnr-  marigold  {cfiUndula  offlcinalU^  Linn.)  is  a  fa- 

^  cornice,  with  heavy  mouldings,  loomed  against  miliar  instance.    They  belong  to  the  natural 

th«  waDs  of  the  chamber  into  wnioh  it  had  fall-  order  of  composita^  and  are  conspiouous  from  a 

ra;  and  over  all  were  scattered  fragments  of  certain  kind  of  beauty  during  the  warmest  sea- 

^^zed  and  punted  tiles  and  sculptured  alabas-  son  of  the  year.    The  flowers  have  been  ren- 

t^.    I  asked  M.  Mariette  what  first  induced  him  dered  double  in  cultivation,  by  the  outer  or  ray 

^  dig  for  Memphis  in  that  spot,  rince  antiquari-  'florets  increasiiM;  in  undue  proportion  over  the 

ttshadfixed  upon  the  mounds  near  Ifitrahenny  inner  or  disk  ^rets.    The  common  marigold 

(ft  Tillage  in  the  plain  below,  and  about  4  miles  waa  once  used  in  cookery,  imparting  a  flavor  to 

distant)  as  the  former  site  of  the  city.    He  said  soups  and  broths,  and  thus  has  long  had  a  place 

^  the  tenor  of  an  inscription  which  he  found  in  the  kitchen  garden.  *  It  was  formerly,  among 

oe  ooe  of  the  blocks  quarried  out  of  these  other  uses,  employed  as  a  carminative ;  and  its 

laoanda,  induced  him  to  believe  that  the  prin-  dried  florets  were  used  to  adulterate  saf[h)n, 

dpal  Dtrt  of  the  city  lay  to  tiie  westward,  and  and  by  dairy  maids  to  impart  a  rich  color  to 

therefore  he  commenced  excavating  in  tiie  near-  their  cheese  and  butter.     There  are  lemon- 
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odlored  Ttrietiea,  but  the  nnial  color  is  a  rioh  an  engagement  at  the  iVeneh  opera  at  a  libe^ 

orange  yellow.    Both  the  single  and  double  salary,  assomed  the  name  of  Mario,  and,  ail 

flowered  kinds  are  employed  for  border  plants;  two  years*  stndy  at  the  conservator v,  made  | 

but  the   double  sorts   are   preferable.     The  d^bnt  in  Deo.  1888,  in  Bobert  le  diabUy  w| 

small  Cape  marigold  {C.  pluvialtB^  linn.)  has  decided  success.    In  the  sncceeding  year  ~ 

pretty  wnite  flowers,  which  are  of  a  brown-  sang  with  Rubini  at  the  Italian  theatre, 

ish  tint  beneath.    Its  speoiflo  name  is  derived  formed  one  of  that  brilliant  galaxy  of  sinj 

from  its  blossoms  closing  on  the  approach  of  a  then  npon  the  stage,  comprising  Rnbini, 

shower,    A  few  species  of  the  genas  calendula  blaohe,  MaHbran,  l^ntag,  Persiani,  and  Gi 

are  found  native  of  the  S.  of  Europe  and  Asia,  of  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 

but  the  greater  number  of  them  belong  to  the  two  last  named,  he  is  at  present  the  survi' 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Some  species  of  annual  Since  that  period  he  has  been  oonstantly  befei 

tagetei  are  known  in  the  gardens  as  French  and  the  public,  and  now  occupies  the  position  i 

African  marigolds,  and  possess  some  claim  to  the  flrst  tenor  singer  npon  the  staoe.    Afn 

beauty.    The  former  (T.  patula^  WiUd.)  is  cul-  performing  principally  in  London  and  Pari^l 

tivatcd  in  Japan  and  China,  and  in  many  parts  visited  Russia  in  1845,  remaining  there  5  yeas 

of  India,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  a  native  of  and  has  during  the  last  10  years  sung  in  La 

those  countries.    Some  varieties  with  superbly  don  in  the  spring  and  summer  and  in  Paris  ( 

striped  petals  are  known  to  florists.    The  latter  the  winter.    In  1854-^5  he  accompanied  Grii 

(71  ereeta,  Willd.)  varies  somewhat  in  the  color  with  whom  he  has  lived  for  many  years  aa 

of  the  flowers,  aUo  in  having  the  florets  curi-  by  whom  he  has  a  ikmily  of  children,  on  i 

ously  quilled.    The  more  double  the  flowers,  operatic  tour  through  the  diief  cities  of  t| 

the  more  are  they  esteemed ;  but  unless  care  is  United  States.    As  a  singer  he  is  distingai>h4 

taken  to  preserve  seed  from  the  choicest  kinds,  by  a  voice  of  great  purity  and  sweetne^»,  by 

the  plants  will  soon  degenerate.    The  odor  of  graceful  vocalization,  and  by  an  excellent  metl 

the  tagetn  is  peculiar  and  repulsive;  but  there  od.    He  possesses  respectable  dramatic  a^'it 

is  a  South  American  species  called  the  sweet-  ties,  and  excels  in  the  performance  of  part2>  itk 

scented  (71  lueida^  Wuld.),  and  of  a  different  Almaviva  in  the  '^Barber  of  Seville."    Amoq 

style  of  inflorescence.    The  different  sorts  are  the  operas  in  which  he  has  principally  appeal 

readily  raised  from  seeds,  sowing  in  June  in  the  ed  are  Taneredi^  La  aoMta  ladrikf  CfnermtoU 

open  ground  or  earlier  in  hotbeds,  and  trans-  MaUe^  and  others  by  Rossini ;  La  Sonnamhu  U 

pumting  when  5  or  6  inches  high. — On  the  al-  Nomui^  and  I  Puritanic  by  Bellini;  L^ia  «i 

luvial  banks  of  rivers,  from  Illinois  southward,  LamrnerfnooTy  La  Fat&rita^  Lnemia  Bt^tyi'i 

is  an  American  plant  belonging  to  this  same  Don Pcu^tLoUy  dec, by  Donizetti;  and  Enuiu^ 

group,  known  as  the  fetid  marigold  (dy$odia  La  Trantata^  and  72  Trctaiorey  by  Venli.     1 

ehrymmthemoida,  Lagasca),  furnished  with  pel-  1859  he  appeared  in  London  and  Paris  in  tl- 

lucid  glands,  which  give  out  a  strong  odor;  part  of  Don  Giovanni,  in  the  opera  of  ti.j 

the  flower  heads  are  terminal  and  the  flow-  name,  transposed  to  suit  his  voice, 
ers  yellow.    Several  composite-flowered  plants       MARION,  the  name  of  counties  in  15  u 

growing  in  wet  places  throughout  the  United  the  United  States.    L  A  N.  W.  oo.  of  Va 

tates,  with  showy  yellow  blossoms,  are  cidled  drained  by  the   Monongahela   river  and    it 

burr  marigolds,  and  are  species  of  the  genus  branches;  area, 275  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1850,1 0.'o: 

hidens,  of  whom  94  were  slaves.    It  has  an  nnduUti:> 

MARIN,  a  W.  co.  of  Cal.,  bordered  on  the  £.  surface,  with  considerable  woodland,  and  a  !< ; 

by  the  bays  of  San  Pablo  and  San  Francisco,  tile  soil    Coal  and  iron  ore  abound.    The  pn 

and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean;  ductions  in  1850  were  48,469  bushels  of  when 

area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858  estimated  at  167,071  of  Indian  com,  1,096  Ibe.  of  tobait^' 

8,800.  The  surface  is  rugged  and  mountainoua.  and  84,916  of  wool.    There  were  17  grbt  mil 

and  but  a  small  portion  of  tlie  soil  is  adapted  11  saw  mills,  21  churches,  and  720  pupU«  a 

for  cultivation.  The  valleys  are  highly  produc-  tending  schools.    Value  of  real  estate  in  l^'* 

tive.    The  productions  in  1859  were  21,840  $2,669,902;  increase  since  1850,  80  per  c^n 

bushels  of  wheat,  56,800  of  barley,  180,000  of  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  intersect*  t*^ 

oats,  124,000  of  potatoes,  210,000  lbs.  of  butter,  county,  passing  through  the  capital,  Faimioc:. 

and  150,000  of  che«se.    Capital,  San  Rafael.  II.  An  £.  district  of  S.  C,  bordering  on  N.  ^ 

MARIN£R*S  COMPASS.    See  Compass.  and  drained  by  the  Great  and  LitUe  Pi>^<i<« 

1^  MAKIO,  GirsKPFK  (marquis  de  Candia),  an  area,  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  21,5ih»,  t 

^^.^  o^^lhui  singer,  bom  in  Turin  in  1810.    He  re-  whom  9,500  were  daves.    The  surface  is  U-^ 

^^^  an  excellent  musical  education,  and  in  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.   The  prodoctim 

J  ^i^n^  entered  the  Sardinian  military  service,  in  1850  were  476,718  bushela  of  Indian  oi^n 

.        ofde??  ^^^^  exiled    to  Cagliari  for  certain  151,482  of  sweet  potatoes,  613,826  lbs.  of  no 

jVo       she  dl^  indiscretions,  he  resigned  his  oonomis-  and  8,680  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  21  gri 

ij^^,      reproad^^  ^P?^  ^^®  refusal  of  government  to  mills,  20  saw  mills,  84  churches^  and  400  puy  • 

r  *^'*     had  ofte)^  resignation,  he  escaptnl  to  Paris,  and  attending  schools.    The  Wilmington  and  M  ui 

JOQth.    \q^^  ^(^^irable  tenor  voice  soon  attracted  at-  Chester  railroad  intersects  the  district,  pase<i  * 

'<^Q ;  I  .        in^iathe  musical  saloons  of  that  city.  For  through  the  capital,  Marion  Court  House.     1  { 

hvh'       these  dosin^^^v^i^g  his  creditors,  he  accepted  A  n.  co.  of  va«,  drained  by  tnontanes  of  t: 
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Cliittilioocbee  and  Flint  riven;  ftrea,4S3  sq.  pnpfls  attending sohooli.   Capital,  Lebanon.   X. 

■.:  pop.  in  1859,  7,191,  of  whom  8,469  were  A  central  oo.  of  Ohio,  drained  bj  the  Sdoto^ 

ibTciL    The  soiftoe  ia  undulating  and  the  Little  Scioto,  and  Whetstone  or  Olentangy  riv- 

lofl  genenUy  f«iile.    The  productions  in  1850,  ers ;  area,  884  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 12,618.    It 

■Me  which  its  limits  have  been  reduced,  were  has  a  level  surfiioe  and  fertile  soiL    The  piodno- 

ttft,904  blubela  of  Indian  corn,  81,870  of  sweet  tions  in  1850  were  82,806  bushels  of  wheat,  559,- 

foCitoei,  and  7,149  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  794  of  Indian  com,  99,987  of  oats,  and  126,595 

4  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  1  woollen  factory,  22  lbs.  of  wool    There  were  4  grist  mills,  8  saw 

dntfthcs,  and  596  pupils  attending  schools,  mills,  2  iron  founderies,  1  woollen  factory,  8 

lUMiBoogee  railroad  crosses  the  N.  W.  comer  tanneries,  12  churches,  and  2,800  pupils  attend- 

tf  Um  county.    Capital,  Bnena  Vista.    IV.  A  ing  schools.    The  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana 

Mtnl  eo.  in  the  peninsula  of  Fla.,  bounded  S.  railroad  intersects  the  county,  passing  througli 

^.  bj  theWitUaooochee  and  intersected  by  the  the  capital,  Marion.    XL  A  central  co.  of  Ind., 

OekUwha;  area,  8,100  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1850,  drained  by  the  West  fork  of  White  river  and  by 

U38.  of  whom  1,269  were  slaves.    The  sur&ce  Eagle  and  Fall  creeks ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

i  Icrel  ind  the  soil  fertile.    There  are  numer-  1850,  24,108.    It  has  a  nearly  ievd  sumoe  and 

«s  likes,  of  which  the  largest  are  Lakes  Orange,  fertile  soO.    The   productions  in  1850  were 

Brraot,  and  Ware.    The  prodnotioos  in  1850  1,128,860  bushels  of  Indian  com,  110,884  of 

vere  21,485  lbs.  of  rice,  701  bales  of  cotton,  508  wheat,  89,818  of  oats,  and  51,198  lbs.  of  wooL 

Uids.  of  Bogar,  and  81,625  galls,  of  molasses.  There  were  28  grist  mills,  41  saw  mills,  2  wool- 

Ctpital,  Oc^    V.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ala.,  bor-  len  factories,  8  cotton  fiictories,  4  tanneries,  99 

^g  on  Mississippi,  drained  by  branches  of  churches,  and  5,156  pupils  attending  schooIflL 

fte  TennesBee,  Tombigbee,  and  Stpsey  rivers;  A  number  of  railroads  concentrate  in  the  eiq>i- 

int.  1,060  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 7,838,  of  whom  tal,  Indianapolis.    XIL  A  S.  oo.  of  SL,  drained 

^  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  uneven  and  by  Skillett  lork  of  Little  Wabash  river  and  sev* 

^  Bofl  generally  fertile.    The  productions  in  oral  creeks;  area,  579  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 

1^  woe  91,495  bnshehi  of  Indian  com,  89,648  6,720 ;  in  1855,  10,189.    It  has  an  nnduhiting 

^  sveet  potatoes,  7,825  Ibs^  of  rice,  and  1,552  surfiioe  and  fertile  sml.    The  productions  in  1850 

^  of  cotton.    There  were  8  grist  mills  and  4  were  5,818  bushels  of  wheat,  418,885  of  Indian 

avmOk    Capita],  Pikeville.    VL  A  S.co.  of  com,  71,557  of  oats,  and  22,116  Iba.  of  wooL 

iH^  bordering  on  La.,  drained  by  Pearl  river  There  were  16  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  2  wool- 

K^  Black  creek ;  area,  1,224  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  len  fiictories,  2  tanneries,  9  churches,  and  688 

W,4,41(l^of  whom  2,195  were  slaves.    It  has  puoils  attending  scboc^    The  Illinois  central 

■  Qodnlatiiig  sorfaoe,  and  a  fSortile  soil  on  the  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroads  intersect 

^^''^^of  the  streams.  The  productions  in  1850  the  county,  the  latter  passing  through  the  capi* 

*«f«  130,504  bushels  of  Indian  com,  62,465  of  tal,  Salem.    XIIL  A  N.  £.  oo.  of  Mo.,  aeparat* 

**;<«(  pototoea,  184,540  lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,411  ed  by  the  Mississippi  from  lU.,  and  drained  by 

'«^  of  cotton.    There  were  20  grist  mills,  8  North  and  South  Fabius  and  North  Two  and 

•vmiija^  5  tanneries,  6  chnrehes,  and  182  pupils  South  Two  rivere;  area,  425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

at^Ddiiig  schoola.    Capital,  Colombia.   VII.  A  1856, 18,144^  of  whom  2,649  were  shives.    It 

'r  ^  of  AiIl,  bordering  on  Mo.,  drained  by  has  an  undulating  surface,  mostly  prairie ;  the 

"bite  river  and  its  branches;  area,  650  sq.  m.;  soil  is  very  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850 

1^.  ia  1854^  8,719,  of  whom  159  were  slaves,  were  105,841  bushels  of  wheat,  668,658  of  In- 

u>»  a  hiUy  aorfiice  and  fertile  soil    It  con-  dian  com,  65,884  of  oats,  and  89,088  lbs.  of  wooL 

^  lead  ore,  and  a  vari^ated  marble  is  found  Hiere  were  15  grist  miUs,  9  saw  mills,  7  tan- 

^  the  W.  port    The  productions  in  1854  were  nerie&  28  churehes,  and  1,486  pupils  attending 

-J-^70  bosheb  ai  Indian  com,  8,400  of  wheat,  schools.    The  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  raihroad 

^  17,480  of  oata.    Capital,  Tellville.    Vin.  intersects  the  county,  passing  throng  the  capi- 

^  oa  of  Tenn.,  bordering  on  Ala.  and  Ga.,  tal.  Palmyra.    XIV.  A  S.  central  oo.  of  Iowa, 

^  iBtenected  by  the  Tennessee  and  Sequatchie  interaected  by  the  Des  Moines  river ;  area,  576 

'l^^n;  area,  600  ao.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  6,814,  of  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  16,167.    The  surface  ia 

^^  551  wer^  uavea.    The  surface  is  hOly  undulating,  with  much  prairie,  and  the  soil  fer- 

Jl^bn^en,  bmng  traversed  by  ridges  of  ^e  tile.     The  productions  in  1859  were  80,825 

^berliod  moontttna.     The  productions  in  bushels  of  wheat,  4,688  of  oats,  729,178  of  lo- 

1^  vera  468,294  bushels  of  Indian  com,  56,-  dian  com,  7,628  tons  of  hay,  25,849  lbs.  of  wool, 

1^  of  oata,  27,980  of  aweet  potatoes,  and  6,588  220,820  lbs.  of  butter,  and  17,536  galls,  of  sor- 

^^  tobaoco.    There  were  60  grist  mills,  4  ghum  molasses.    Capital,  Knoxville.    XV.  A 

■■■eriet,  20  churches^  and  1,120  pupils  attend-  W.  co.  of  Oregon,  bounded  W.  by  the  Wilk- 

^  aebodR.    Capital,  Jasper.    IX.  A  central  mette  river,  aM  watered  by  the  N.Santiam  and 

?-  ^  Ky.,  drained  by  the  Boiling  fork  of  Salt  other  branches ;  area,  about  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

||][er;  area,  804 aq.  m. ;  pop. in  1850, 11,765,  of  in  1858,  7,418.    Toward  the  £.  the  surface  ia 

*«Na  S,Q86  were  alaves.    The  surface  is  hilly  mountainous:  the  sdl  in  the  W.  is  fertile.    The 

^2^  foil  generally  fertile.    The  productions  productions  m  1850  were  86,165  bushels  of 

i>  I%0  vere  1,001,919  bodiels  of  Indian  eom,  wheat,  24,172  of  oats,  15,224  of  potatoes,  and 

;jUl9€f  oata,  16,460  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  88,568  8,098  lbs.  of  wool.    Taxable  prooerty  in  1858, 

^  vooL   There  were  15  ehuiohes,  and  1,578  $2,299,709.    Capital,  Salem. 
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IM  MARION 

« 

MABION,  a  village,  and  the  capital  of  Terrj  Feb.  17T7,  Marion  wm  desfMitolied  with  600  men 
CO.,  Ala.,  on  tbe  Alabama  river,  28  m.  S.  £.  from  to  the  defence  of  Georgia,  where  he  served  at 
Selina;  pop.  in  1860,  about  2,600.  It  is  con-  intervals  until  the  British  with  overwhelming 
nected  witn  Selma  hy  a  branch  of  the  Alabama  forces  had  gained  possession  of  the  state.  Fort 
and  Mississippi  rivers  rulroad,  and  another  rail*  Moultrie  (Sullivan^  was  again  confided  to  bb 
road,  now  in  progress  of  construction^  will  con-  charge,  and  he  held  this  position  during  Gen. 
nect  it  with  Oahawba.  It  has  6  churches,  8  Prevost^s  attempt  at  a  coup  ds  main  on  Charles- 
newspapers,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  and  is  the  ton  (1779),  and  while  the  forces  of  the  latter  had 
■eat  of  Howard  college  (controlled  by  the  Bap-  possession  of  the  neighboring  islands.  Subee- 
tistsX  2  large  female  seminaries,  St.  Wilfrid's  qnentlj  he  Joined  the  united  French  and  Amer- 
academy  for  boys,  and  a  number  of  flourishing  ican  forces  in  the  attack  on  Savannah.  He 
private  schools.  did  not  conceal  his  indignation  at  the  course  of 

MARION,  Fbanoib,  an  American  revolution-  D'Estaing  in  according  to  Uie  Britidi,  beleagnei^ 

ary  genera],  born  in  Winyaw,  near  Georgetown,  ed  in  Savannah,  the  time  which  they  required 

8.  0.,  in  1782,  died  Feb.  29, 1795.    He  was  of  a  to  put  themselves  in  a  proper  state  of  defence. 

Huguenot  family,  which  emigrated  from  France  The  event  confirmed  his  apprehensions,  and  the 

to  South  Carolina  about  1690.    He  received  allies  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  South 

little  education,  for  which  the  facilities  in  his  Carolina  was  now  left  almost  defencele:^.    The 

native  district  were  then  very  slight.    At  the  French  fleet  and  army  abandoned  the  coast,  Uke 

age  of  16  he  embarked  in  a  small  vessel,  with  regiments  of  the  colony  were  reduced  to  skelc- 

what  object  is  not  known,  for  the  West  Indies,  tons,  Georgia  was  in  the  possession  of  the  ene- 

The  vessel  foundered,  and,  though  he  had  al-  my,  and  the  continental  army  in  the  South  was 

ways  seemed  a  weak  and  nuny  boy,  he  was  one  few  in  numbers,  poorly  armed,  and  wanting  in 

of  the  few  who  survived  the  wreck  and  the  se>  supplies  and  resources  of  every  kind.    It  was 

verities  of  starvation  which  ensued.    On  his  at  this  juncture  that  the  British,  with  a  powers 

return  he  resumed  the  habits  of  a  fiurmer.    In  fhl  army  by  land  and  sea,  assailed  South  Caro- 

1759  he  was  a  volunteer  in  an  expedition  against  Una  and  besieged  its  capital  city.    During  the 

the  Cherokees,  then  occupying  the  whole  N.  and  siege,  which  lasted  for  6  weeks  and  until  tht) 

W.  frontier  of  South  Carolina,  and  served  in  garrison  had  exhausted  their  provisions,  Marion 

a  cavalry  troop  commanded  by  one  of  his  6  accidentally  broke  his  leg,  and  was  therefore 

brothers.    In  1760  and  1761  he  was  again  in  conveyed  with  all  other  invalids  out  of  the 

the  field  on  similar  expeditions.    He  led  the  city.    He  recovered  slowly,  and  was  obliged  to 

forlorn  hope  in  the  battle  of  Etchoee,  and  was  conceal  himself  and  frequently  change  his  quar- 

one  of  the  few  who  escaped.    The  Cherokees  ters  before  the  advancing  columns  of  the  eii«?> 

having  been  subdued,  he  retired  to  private  life,  my,  which  overran  the  country.    As  he  grew 

and  does  not  appear  again  till  in  1775,  at  the  able  for  service,  he  gathered  his  neighbors  about 

outbreak  of  the  revolution,  he  was  elected  to  him,  patriotic  farmers  and  hunters,  and  seizing; 

the  provincial  consress  of  South  Carolina  from  what  arms  could    be  found,  rusty  firelock :% 

St.  John*B  parish,  Berkeley.    As  a  civilian  he  swords  hammered  out  of  mill  saws,  knivea,  aii«l 

made  no  figure,  though  the  congress  in  which  hatchets,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  brigado 

he  sat  committed  the  colony  to  the  revolution,  whicli  finally  became  famous  for  its  partisan 

In  the  military  organization  which  ensued,  he  successes.    Meantime  Gen.  Gates  had  been  do- 

was  made  (June  21,  1775)  a  captain  in  the  re-  spatched  by  congress  to  take  command  of  tli« 

giment  of  which  William  Moultrie  was  colonel,  southern  army.    At  the  approach  of  the  c«»iw 

This  regiment  became  singularly  efficient,  and  tinental  forces,  Marion,  then  a  colonel,  ioiiH.-U 

was  soon  required  in  active  service.    Marion^s  them  in  North  Carolina ;  but  so  wretrhed  wr  re 

company  was  one  of  those  despatched  from  his  equipments,  so  paltrv  his  numbers,  witii«»ut 

Charleston  for  the  capture  of  the  British  fort  regimentals,  ragged,  and  deficient  in  weapot^^ 

Johnson.    The  place  was  taken  with  little  diffi-  that  Gates  remarked  only  the  ridicule  whU-h 

culty,  and  the  guns  promptly  directed  upon  they  provoked  in  the  Camp,  and  failed  to  appr<e  ■ 

the  men-of-war  in  the  harbor.     The  British  ciate  their  patriotism  and  abUity.    He  despstcl>> 

governor  fied  to  the  shipping,  which  was  com-  ed  Marion  on  an  idle  mission  to  cut  up  tin*  bottts 

pletely  expelled  from  the  harbor  by  the  cannon  on  the  rivers  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Brit- 

from  another  fort  established  by  Moultrie  on  ish.    In  a  few  days  Gates  was  defeated  in  tlie 

Haddieirs  point.  Among  the  other  fortifications  disastrous  battle  of  Camden  (Aug.  1780),  wLtle 

was  a  station  at  Dorchester,  which  was  confided  Marion,  waylayins  the  British  guards,  dispem^^U 

to  Marion,  who  was  promoted  in  his  regiment,  them  and  rescued  their  continental  prisoner^^ 

He  was  soon  summoned  thence  to  the  defence  Had  he  and  his  men  been  employed  as  a  scoul- 

of  the  fort  begun  on  Sullivan's  island,  menaced  ing  force,  this  shamefbl  surprise  at  midniirl.^ 

by  a  powerful  British  fieet.    It  was  assailed  would  have  been  avoided.    From  this  peri*  i«l 

before  it  was  finished,  and  in  the  .engagement  dates  the  long  series  of  adventurous  iliKl*t^«. 

(June  28,  1776)  Marion  greatly  distinguished  forages,  marches,    countermarches,  surpn*^  .s^ 

htmselfl    The  hostile  fleet  was  repelled  with  and  sharp  passages  of  war,  which  distinguisb««^\ 

great  loss,  narrowly  escaping  destruction,  and  the  brigade  of  Marion  until  tlie  e«tabliiihiiiv  o  - 

the  carnage,  for  the  numbers  engaged,  was  un-  of  peace.    Small  means  achieving  grvat  result «. 

surpassed  by  that  of  any  battle  on  record.    In  an  army  confronted  by  troopers  and  rifiexn*.-  <a^ 
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[  sword  upon  wbtch  to  rely,    gar  and  water ;  for  months  he  slept  withont  a 
a 3 hoars  conflict;  patriots    blanket^  and  marched  without  a  hat;  and  he 


who  hsd  DOt  a  good 
Dor  tnunanition  for  i 

sQ«toiiiing  themselves  in  arms,  winter  and  snm-  trained  his  followers  to  hb  own  habit  of  cheer- 

loer,  in  monntains  and  in  swamps,  without  fnl  endurance.    He  disciplined  in  his  s^le  of 

riothes  or  blankets,  pay  or  provisions,  ever  as-  warfare  many  young  officers,  emulous  of  his 

filing  the  enemy  at  any  unguarded  point,  dart-  skill,  enterprise,  and  successes,  and  provioff  in 

mz  l^tween  his  fortresses,  snatching  up  his  time  worthy  of  their  master.    At  Snow's  iwnd 

fora^re,  cutting  off  his  detachments,  sweeping  a  British  officer  bringing  despatches  concerning 

ivtT  his  suf^lies  and  baggage  wagons — such  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  conducted  bUnd- 

▼ere  the  features  of  Marion's  warfare.     He  fold  to  Marion's  camp.    The  bandages  being  re- 

Kept  alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  taught  the  moved,  he  was  astonished  at  finding  the  redonbt- 

im-iperienced  frontierman  how  to  be  both  bold  ed  partisan  the  smallest  person  in  his  anny. 

lad  vigilant,  how  to  discipline  himself^  and  how  His  officers,  generally  tall  and  stalwart,  were 

to  urn  and  support  himself,  at  a  time  when  the  grouped  about  him.    The  rangers,  riflemen,  and 

f'VintTj  had  no  resources  for  him.    Meantime  troopers  were  scattered  about  in  the  forests. 

)[inoa  was  promoted  to  a  briga^ership,  and  The  surprise  of  the  Englishman  was  increased 

bi«  oomfnand  was  termed  a  bri^de  whether  it  when,  being  bade  to  stay  for  dinner,  he  found 

combered  20  or  1,200  men.    It  was  a  peculiari-  the  food  to  consist  only  ef  a  peck  of  sweet  po- 

tr  of  the  service  under  him  that  the  men  were  tatoes  roasted  in  the  ashes  of  a  neis^boring  fire, 

il'owed  to  go  and  come  almost  as  they  pleased,  and  served  upon  a  fallen  log.    The  drink  was 

Ibev  left  him,  however,  only  for  his  and  Uie  pub-  vinegar.    He  commented  on  the  poverty  of  the 

Ik  interest,  storing  harvests,  which  were  imme-  fiire,  and  was  assured  that  it  was  better  than 

<)ntdj  placed  in  his  hands.    The  com,  rice,  and  usuaL    *'  But  your  commissariat  f '^   '*  We  have 

cattle  of  the  Garolinas  were  the  provimonS  of  none."    ^  Tour  pay  is  good  ?''    *'  I  have  never 

^  coDtinentalsi^  and  the  indigo  crop  the  specie  received  a  dollar  for  my  services,  nor  have 

Q!«ii  to  boy  clothing  and  ammunition;  and  thas  my  people."     ^  What  motive,  what  stimulus 

it  vas necessary  for  the  brigade  to  be  a  mobile  have  yon  for  fighting  then?"    '*  We  fi^t  for 

^T,  fluctuatiiig  in  nnmbers,  the   members,  love  of  liberty,"  isc    The  legend  ad&  that 

v^ther  present  or  absent,  being  busy  in  the  the  British  officer  was  so  much   impressed 

cT'TQiiioa  cause  under  the  guidance  of  one  master  with  the  conversation,  that  on  his  return  to 

clad.    Soon  after  Marion  had  rescued  the  pris-  Charleston  he  resigned  his  commission  and 

^un  made  at  Gates's  defeat,  he  surprised  and  left  the  service.    In  1781  Gen.  Greene,  super- 

^-^4etely  dispersed  a  crowd  of  loyalists  and  seding  Crates,  took  command  of  the  southern 

iiees  imder  Mi^or  Grainey.    Within  24  hours  army.    He  was  able  to  appreciate  the  courage 
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-«  encountered  a  second  body  under  GoL  Bar-  and  services  of  Marion,  who  had  maintained  an 

^''li  vhich   he   outwitted   and   discomfited,  efficient   independent  organization.    He   now 

r^««e  sod  other  exploits  alarmed  the  British,  joined  his  brigade  with  the  main  army  or  acted 

^"^i  Tsrleton  was  sent  with  an  overwhelming  separately,  as  the  occasion  or  the  wishes  of  the 

•  ^T«  to  cut  off  ^  the  swamp  fox,"  the  nam  &  continental  general  required.    He  was  Greene's 

;^rrf  already  won  by  him.    Baffling  this snpe-  great  resource  for  obtaining  intelligence;  had 

~  T  fueby  retreats,  and  hotly  pursued,  he  never-  his  spies  in  the  British  camps  and  garrisons^  in 

'-ties  managed  to  surprise  and  defeat  two  Camden,  Charleston,  Georgetown,  and  Savan* 

^"^tr  forces,  performing  a  series  of  strategetio  nah;  was  himself  almost  ubiquitous  with  his 

'^i£<Bavres  utterly  unaccountable  to  the  British  brigade,  and  always  able  to  report  some  satis- 

i  "luuoder.    The  moment  that  Tarleton  gave  fiictory  result  from  his  enterprises.    Mounting 

"?  thi!  pursuit,  Marion  made  an  ineffisctive  dash  his  infantry  behind  his  cavalry,  he  would  make 

•;«>a  tike  garrison  at  Geoigetown.    It  is  im-  his  way  to  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  and  crush 

'•^ibie  to  pursue  in  detail  the  progress  of  so  any  assailant  who  from  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 

'"^ti^sand  eager  a  chieftain  in  a  career  marked  ment  supposed  him  to  be  at  the  head  of  his 

J  s>  great  a  variety  of  action  and  resource,  cavalry  only.    His  demonstrations,  even  when 

^f^ea  popular  tradition  fails  to  follow  him.    His  he  had  no  ammunition,  kept  the  British  in  con- 

yop  at  Snow^s  iriand,  his  potato  feast  to  the  tinual  apprehensions.    Attempts  to  overreach 

"^'KiUi  officer,  hb  quiet  humcnr  when  dealing  or  entrap  him,  to  penetrate  his  recesses,  or  to 

^ith  both  friend  and  fbc^  his  perpetual  vigi-  intercept  him  between  overwhelming  forces 

asce  tnd  sudden  and  efficient  movements,  have  drawn  from  opposite  quarters,  were  aU  futile. 

^  Mtcred  into  the  legends  of  the  country.  He  baffled  Tarleton,  Barfield,  Doyley,  Gdney, 

^-yy^  8now*8  island,  a  natural  fortress  of  McArthur,  Coffin,  and  Wemyss,  all  of  whom 

^viotps  sad  forests  accessible  only  under  good  were  in  turn  or  in  concert  de^atched  for  his 

-"  •'iaaee,  was  hia  fiivorite  camp  and  hiding  express  capture  or  defeat.    Comwallis  especial- 

•^^  7et  he  had  other  retreats  in  almost  every  ly  urged  his  ruin  and  that  of  Sumter,  and  af- 

'*«Bp  of  Carolina,  where  he  found  ready  ref-  firmed  that  the  former  kept  the  whole  country 

^  from  a  anperior  enemy,  and  whence  he  in  terror  from  the  Santee  to  the  gates  of  Charles- 

•^  rapidly  emerge  upon  any  body  of  men  ton.    When  he  meditated  some  enterprises  in 

•"•machlng  his  own  in  numbers^    His  food  was  which  bayonets  and  a  regular  force  were  necea- 

'"^-^f  pct^oes  and  corn,  and  of  these  the  sup-  sary,  Greene  Joined  Lee's  legion  to  his  brigade. 

t  *5  Vis  slwi^B  aeanty ;  his  only  drink  was  vine-  Lee  had  difficulty  in  finding  him,  so  warily  did 
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he  change  hlfl  grotmd  after  he  had  once  made  Being  agiitn  Joined  hy  Lee  and  Applied  with 
his  presence  felt  in  any  quarter.    With  the  ammunition,  Marion  determined  to  attack  the 
nnited  forces,  Marion  made  a  second  attempt  British  post  of  Fort  Watson  on  the  Santee  rirer. 
on  Georgetown,  which  like  the  first  was  only  It  was  on  high  ground,  and  the  garrison  lauglied 
partially  successful.    The  town  was  taken,  but  at  his  efforts  without  artillery  to  harm  them, 
the  garrison  had  time  to  strengthen  themselves  At  length  towers,  made  of  logs,  were  extera- 
in  the  fortress,  which  could  not  be  overcome  porized  during  the  night,  and  raised  suJOBcientlr 
without  artillery.    Lee  soon  after  rejoined  the  nigh  to  enable  the  riflemen  to  plant  themselve^ 
main  army  under  Greene,  and  Marion  was  left  on  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of  the  fortre«^; 
to  his  usual  operations,  capturing  convoys,  cut-  and  while  the  sharp  shooters  pUed  their  but- 
ting off  detachments,  and  skirmCshing  witn  the  lets,  a  storming  party  scaled  the  walls,  ami 
front  or  rear  of  marcning  bodies  which  he  could  the  garrison  surrendered.    Lee  then  rejoi mil 
not  assail  in  pitched  battle.    Several  of  his  en-  Greene,  but  after  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill 
sagements,  which  occurred  almost  daily,  had  aided  Marion  in  investing  Fort  Motte  on  the 
but  partial  success,  because  instead  of  bullets  Congaree.   The  besiegers  again  felt  the  want  of 
he  had  only  swan  and  duck  shot.    The  British  artillery,  but  Mrs.  Motte,  the  original  owner 
denounced  his  mode  of  warfare  as  unchristian,  of  the  house  around  which  the  fort  had  hean 
since  he  shot  down  sentinels,  natrols.  and  scout-  constructed,  furnished  an  Indian  bow  with  ar- 
ing  parties  without  beat  of  arum,  oeside  per-  rows,  which,  tipped  with  combustibles,  set  fire 
haps  mortifying  their  amour  propre  by  the  use  to  the  roof  over  toe  heads  of  the  garrison,  which 
of  duck  shot.    They  hanged  three  of  his  men  then  capitulated.  Marion  distinguished  him^'If 
whom  they  captured.    He  promptly  retaliated,  by  prudence  and  humanity  superior  to  his  timc^, 
a  measure  which  caused  the  abandonment  of  and  prevented  Lee's  men  from  hanging  some  of 
thepraotice.    Meanwhile  Comwallis  had  driven  the  prisoners.  Bome  causes  of  compiunt  prompt- 
GrAne^B  army  out  of  the  state.    But  Marion  ed  him  soon  after  to  resign  his  commission  and 
held  his  ground,  and  while  the  continentals  join  the  main  army  under  Washington;  but 
were  flying  through  North  Carolina,  pursued  Greene,  who  oould  hardly  have  dispensed  with 
by  the  British  general,  he  was  pressing  his  pre-  him,  succeeded  in  dissuading  and  retaining  him. 
datory  warfare  even  to  the  gates  of  Charleston,  and  he  was  soon  repeating  his  exploits  on  the 
and  interrupted  tlie  line  of  communication  be-  skirts  of  Lord  Rawdon^s  forces.    While  he  h.H>l 
tween  the  metropolis  and  all  the  parts  of  the  captured  Forts  Watson  and  Motte,  Sumter  ha<l 
interior.    Col.  Watson  with  a  picked  force  was  taken  the  forts  at  Orangeburg  and  Granby,  aii<l 
sent  to  expel  or  crush  him.    Mi^or  Gainey,  of  thus  the  connections  of  the  British  senenTl  *-itl> 
whom  great  expectations  were  formed,  was  the  interior  were  cut  off.    While  uius  hold  in;; 
also  sent  in  pursuit;  yet  he  was  attacked  and  Rawdon  in  check,  Marion  succeeded  in  captur- 
defeated  by  Marion,  narrowly  escaping  with  his  ing  Georgetown,  an   event   which   provi<UHi 
life.    Col.  Tyne,  whom  Marion  had  once  before  him  with  a  much  needed  suit  of  repmental«. 
defeated,  was  also  on  his  track,  and  was  again  He  subsequently  joined  Greene  and  Sumter  ir 
foiled.   Mi^or  Mcllraith,  sent  with  another  divi-  the  pursuit  of  Rawdon,  till  he  intrenched  him- 
sion  to  cooperate  with  Watson,  was  in  close  self  m  Orangeburg,  and  declined  battle.     A  ft  or 
pursuit  of  him,  but  by  a  remarkable  play  of  the  evacation  of  Orangeburg  and  the  departure 
strategies  he  baffled  them  both,  so  palpably  that  of  Rawdon  for  Europe,  the  forces  of  Marion  aiMl 
McBraith  was  disgraced.    The  next  auxiliary  Sumter  swept  the  country  to  the  very  gate^  of 
of  Watson  was  Col.  Doyle,  subsequently  distin-  Charleston.    He  then  resumed  his  independeiit 
guished  as  a  British  general  in  India.    Each  conunand  in  the  Santee  country.    One  of  Ir^ 
took  the  field  with  a  regiment  of  British,  and  a  lieutenants,  Col.  Harden,  was  despatched  on  an 
large  additional  force  of  loyalists.    Unable  open*  expedition  to  the  south  between  the  Edisto  ai  1 1 J 
ly  to  meet  eiUier  division,  Marion  determmed  the  Savannah,  and  found  himself  suddenly  c«»r- 
to  prevent   their  junction.    Retiring   before  fronted  by  the  enemy  in  superior  force.  ]fari«t 
Watson  after  an  engagement  at  Wiboo  swamp  hastened  to  his  relief  and  arrived  not  only  i*. 
on  the  Santee,  he  1^  him  on  fW>m  ambush  to  time  to  rescue  him,  but  so  quietly  that  he  dWm 
ambush,  at  every  covert  diminishing  his  num-  the  British  into  an  ambush  and  severely  def«  nt- 
bers  by  his  rifles,  until  after  several  days  the  ed  them.    He  returned  to  the  continental  am.i 
relation  pf  the  parties  was  reversed.    Watson  under  Greene,  then  af-^roaching  the  enemy  at 
fled  before  the  brigade,  and  after  a  narrow  es-  Eutaw.    Leading   the 'militia  of  North  *ar  * 
cape  into  Georgetown  affirmed  that  he  had  never  South  Carolina  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  h  « 
before  seen  such  shooting.    Marion  then  turned  troops  were  the  flrst  in  action,  and  delivered  1 T 
upon  Dovle,  twho  made  a  precipitate  retreat  and  rounds  before  they  yielded  to  the  bayonet.     1!. 
avoided  him.    This  retreat  was  in  part  occa-  pursued  the  British  on  their  retreat  to  CharU-*.- 
sioned  bv  the  necessities  of  the  mam  British  ton,  which  they  still  held  chiefly  by  meaa«i»  «-- 
army  under  Rawdon,  who  called  in  his  detach-  their  shipping,  and  lay  in  wait  for  detarhm«>*^  -  • 
ments  at  the  approach  of  Greene.    Marion  re-  sent  fi*om  the  city  on  foraging  expeditions.  1 :. . 
turned  against  Watson,  who  had  taken  the  field  British  were  gradually  confined  almost  t«>  t  •  . 
again  with  new  recruits,  but  his  want  of  am-  walls  of  Charleston,  and  the  legislature  of  t  ^  . 
munition  rendered  him  unable  to  fi^ht,  and  his  state  agaia  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  rr^t .  .-- 
opponent  was  soon  sninmoned  to  jom  Rawdon.  ing  civil  authority.    It  was  mainly  an  a»««i.  ir  - 
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blage  of  oflitaiy  men,  among  whom  was  Marion.  MABIUS,  Oaixtb,  a  Soman  soldier  and  states* 
The  bnmt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  him  when  the  nian,  bom  in  the  village  of  Oereatao,  near  Ar» 
British  attempted  to  sarprise  the  American  pioam,  in  the  Yolscian  coontrj,  in  157  B.  0., 
army ;  and  after  the  war  seemed  about  to  cease,  died  in  Bome  in  86  B.  0.    His  origin  was  hnm- 
and  the  enemy  to  depart,  a  new  insurrection  of  ble,  and  his  parents  are  said  to  have  been  clients 
the  tories  mider  M%jor  Ghiinej  upon  the  Pedee  of  the  Herennii,  a  noble  plebeian  family.   That 
tew  him  at  fnU  speed  with  his  cavalry  in  that  he  ever  labored  for  wages  may  be  doubted,  and 
direction.    So  prompt  were  his  measures  that  the  story  may  have  been  one  of  the  reports  in- 
Gainej  raoonmbed   at  once.    The   indulgent  vented  to  injure  him  by  the  optimateSj  and 
tenns  which  he  granted  gave  great  offence  to  accepted  by  him  to  meke  his  elevation  seem  the 
the  more  vindictive  of  his  own  followers.    Be-  greater  by  contrast  with  his  original  position. 
taming  to  the  region  of  the  Santee  and  Oooper  Juvenal,  who  wrote  in  the  character  of  a  Ma- 
nrers  at  soch  speed  as  to  break  down  half  of  nan,  or  anti-oligarch,  at  a  time  when  themem- 
bis  force,  the  British  foragers  disappeared  be-  ory  of  the  republican  contests  had  not  entirely 
fore  him,  and  he  cut  off  a  corps  of  Jiegroes,  call-  passed  away,  speaks  of  Marius  as  having  been 
ed  the  black  dragoons^  which  the  British  com-  a  common  laborer;  but  he  was  a  satirist,  and 
maoderhad  formed  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  was  professedly  contrasting  the  virtues  of  the 
His  vigilance  had  conilaed  the  British  in  Charles-  novi  hominei  of  an  earlier  period  with  the 
ton,  and  prevented  any  passages  of  arms,  before  viciousness  of  certain  illustrious  persons,  who 
hofitilitifls  were  formally  terminated;   and  he  were  of  patrician  fiunilies.     Marius  had  no 
steadily  refused  to  engage  in  any  unnecessary  third  name,  or  co^omen,  nor  did  he  ever  win 
eoterprifle  after  the  prospect  of  peace.    He  di^  one,  notwiUistanding  his  brilliant  military  ser- 
beoded  his  brigade  soon  after  the  British  fleet  vices.  A  passage  in  Velleius  Paterculus,  which 
sod  army  evacuated  Oharleston  (Dea  14, 1782),  represents  him  to  be  of  equestrian  birth,  is 
tAkiogatender  farewell  of  his  followers,  and  re-  believed  to  be  an  error  of  some  transcalber. 
tamed  to  the  avocations  of  a  fisurmer  almost  in  Plutarch  ezpressl  v  states  that  his  parents  were 
porerty.    He  was  subsequentiy  returned  to  the  both  poor  and  ooscure,  and  that  they  gained 
senate  of  the  state  by  the  electors  of  St.  John^s  their  living  by  the  labor  of  their  hands.    The 
fKuisb,  Berkel^,  and  gave  new  proo&  of  his  first  mention  of  him  in  history  is  as  a  soldier 
QQselfish  patriotism.    In  1784  he  accepted  the  in  the  army  with  which  the  second  Scipio 
appoifitment  under  the  state  of  commandant  of  Africanns  took  Numantia,  in  184  B.  0.,  when 
Fort  Johnson,  and  soon  after  married.    In  1790  he  was  but  28  years  old.    His  bravery,  his  so- 
ke was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  framing  briety,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  sub- 
a  state  constitution,  and  in  1794  he  resigned  his  mitted  to  the  severe  reforms  that  Scipio  found 
commiauon  as  one  of  the  generals  of  we  state  it  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  Roman  army, 
loilitia.    He  was  buried  at  Belle  Isle,  in  the  attracted  the  attention  and  Von  the  commenda- 
(«ndh  of  St  John^B,  and  a  slight  oblong  tomb,  tion  of  that  great  general.    Scipio  is  even  said 
(^  tribute  of  a  private  citizen,  covers  the  re-  to  have  pointed  out  Marine  as  one  fit  to  succeed 
Dums  of  one  of  the  purest  men,  truest  patriots,  him,  a  story  probably  invented  after  Marius 
U(l  fflogk  adroit  generals,  that  American  his-  had  risen  to  eminence.    The  tradition  was,  that 
twy  can  boast  Marius  was  so  encouraged  byScipio's  words, 
^  MARIPOSA,  an  £.  co.  of  Oal.,  drained  by  the  deeming  them  to  form  a  divine  intimation,  that 
^  Joaquin  and  its  branches,  the  Merced  and  he  entered  on  a  political  career ;  yet  it  was  not 
f rttao,  and  Owens  river ;  area,  about  8,000  sq.  until  15  years  later  that  he  achieved  his  first 
>L;  pop.  in  1852,  8,969,  of  whom  4,633  were  political  success,  being  then  chosen  tribune  of 
Indians;  white  pop.  in  1858,  estimated  at  8,638.  the  people  (119  B.  0.).    This  office  he  obtained 
Tbe  Kir&oe  is  mountainous  toward  the  £.,  being  through  the  influence  of  Metellus ;  and  it  is  add- 
(litre  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  the  sou  ed  that  he  had  long  been  an  adherent  of  the 
iti  the  W.  is  considered  to  be  of  great  fertility.  MeteUi,  who  belong^  to  the  Oaocilian  ^«na,  one 
(told  abounds  throughout  the   county,  being  of  the  most  distinguished  plebeian  houses  in 
f<HiDd  in  nearly  every  creek  and  gulch  and  in  Bome.    This  story  does  not  agree  with  that 
'luvtz  veina.   Silver  ore  is  found  at  Qnartzbnrg.  which  represents  him  as  being  a  client  of  the 
iiit  productions  in  1859  were  5,600  bushels  of  Herennii.  He  had  previously  been  unanimously 
'i^eat,  10,000  of  barley,  and  1,000  of  oats,  elected  military  tribune.  As  tribune  of  the  peo* 
Tbere  were  5  saw  mills,  82  quartz  mills  (cost  pie  he  introduced  a  bill  calculated  to  promote 
i*''^,000),  and  65  m.  of  ditching.    It  contains  the  freedom  of  elections,  which  was  opposed 
t^  Yo  Semite  falls  and  the  Mammoth  Tree  by  the  optimate8^  then  at  the  height  of  their 
zr^Ts,  for  descriptions  of  which  see  Oalitobmia.  power,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Cains  Grac- 
^^ta),  Maripoea.  chus ;  but  Marius,  by  the  most  vigorous  meas- 
MABITZ  A,  or  Masizza  (anc.  Hdmu\  a  large  urea,  carried  his  point,  though  the  onposition 
nrer  of  Roumelia,  European  Turkey.    It  rises  was  headed  by  his  patron,  the  consul  MeteUua. 
"B  the  N.  £.  flank  of  the  Despotondagh,  a  branch  He  showed  his  firmness  in  another  way,  by 
<^  liie  Balkan  monntaina,  flows  S.E.  and  S.S.W.,  opposing  a  diBtribution  of  corn   among  the 
^t^d  after  a ooorse  of  260  m.,  dnrine  which  it  pass-  people,  because  he  believed  it  iigurious  to  their 
>'*  Philopopoiis,  Adrianople,  and  Tri^opolis,  mterests.    He  sought  tiie  curule  ssdileship,  but 
^Sen  the  Grecian  archipdago  by  two  months,  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  contest ;  and 
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he  WAS  beaten  as  a  candidate  for  the  plebeian  his  seoond  oonsnlship.    Jngnrtha  walked  in  the 

ledileship.    Elected  to  the  pnetorship,  bis  name  procession,  and  afterward  was  thrown  into  a 

was  the  lowest  on  the  list    He  was  then  pro-  dnngeon  and  starved  to  death.    The  barbarians 

oeeded  against  for  bribery.    This  was  the  work  not  appearing  in  Italy,  Marins  employed  the 

of  the  aristocracy,  and  he  escaped  conviction  time  in  effecting  reforms  in  the  army,  and  in 

only  because  the  TOtes  of  his  judges  were  equal,  disciplining  the  newly  raised  troops.    His  dia- 

He  was  prsetor  in  116,  but  did  not  leave  Italy,  cipline  was  severe,  bnt  the  impartiality  of  hi^ 

As  propnetor,  the  next  year,  he   served  m  conduct  made  him  a  favorite  with  the  men,  wLo 

Further  Spain,  which  he  is  reported  to  have  hod  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  ability  and 

cleared  of  robbers.    Shortly  afterward  he  mar-  good  fortune.    He  was  chosen  consul  a  Sd  time 

ried  Julia^  a  sister  of  the  faUier  of  Julius  Gsesar,  for  the  year  103.    The  enemy  still  remainiiic 

who  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  in  Spain,  the  aristocratical  party  determined  to 

the  patrician  gente$.    When  Q.  GsdciliusMetel-  oppose  his  reflection ;  but  tne  people  sapporttd 

lus  took  command  of  the  Roman  army  employed  him,  and  he  was  elevated  a  4th  time  to  the  con- 

against  Jugurtha  (109),  Marius  became  one  of  sulship.    This  year  he  encountered  the  Tent onc» 

his  legates,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  and  Ambrones  in  Gaul,  totally  destroying  them 

the  war,  being  very  popular  with  the  common  in  a  great  battle  fought  near  Aqua  Sextiie,  the 

soldiers,  and  attract^  the  attention  of  his  coun-  modem  Aiz.    Just  &er  the  battle  Marias  re- 

trymen  at  home.    He  asked  leave  of  Metellus  ceived  news  that  he  had  been  elected  consol  fi>r 

to  go  to  Rome,  Uiat  he  might  offer  himself  as  the  6th  time.    Meantime  the  Oimbri,  who  hud 

a  candidate  for  the  consulship;   but  his  com-  separated  from  their  allies,  had  penetrated  ii.to 

mander,  after  first  seeking  to  argue  against  his  Italy,  where  the  terror  of  their  name  cflu»ed 

supposed  unreasonable  ambition,  and  then  at-  the  army  of  Gatulus,  the  other  consiil,  to  fly  Inr- 

tributing  his  refusal  to  the  state  of  the  service,  fore  them.    Marius  was  recalled  to  Rome.    Ite- 

treated   his  request  with    contempt.    Marius  fusing  the  triumph  offered  him  by  the  senate 

then  commenced  intriguing  against  Metellus,  until  the  Gimbri  should  be  conquered,  he  join^-d 

whom  he  accused  of  prolonging  the  war,  which  the  army  of  Gatulus,  with  which  the  troops  who 

he  offered  to  bring  to  a  prompt  conclusion  with  had  conquered  the  Teutones  were  now  united. 

one  half  the  force  then  employed  against  Jugur-  On  July  80,  101,  the  Gimbri  were  annihilated 

tha.    These  things  were  all  known  at  Rome,  in  a  pitched  battle,  fought  on  a  plain  called  the 

where  they  increased  the  popularity  of  Marins.  Gampus  Raudius,  near  VerceluD,  the  modern 

To  get  rid  of  an  enemy,  Metellus  granted  him  Yercelli.      The  victory  was  due  to    Marin-, 

the  permission  he  had  asked,  but  only  12  days  though  his  enemies  sought  to  give  the  cretiii 

before  the  time  of  election.    Arrived  at  Rome,  of  it  to  Gatulus,  who  was  then  proconsul ;  but 

Marius  entered  on  the  contest  at  once,  and  be-  the  Romans  were  so  convinced  that  they  owed 

came  consul  in  107,  at  the  age  of  60.    He  did  their  deliverance  to  the  consul,  that  amocc 

not  bear  his  success  with  meekness,  but  made  other  high  honors  they  gave  liim  the  title  \»f 

Qse  of  the  harshest  language  when  speaking  of  third  founder  of  the  state,  thus  ranking  him 

the  aristocracy.    The  province  of  Numidia  was  with  Romulus  and  Gamillus.    His  triumph  was 

assigned  him,  which  made  him  the  successor  of  brilliant,  and  Gatulus  was  allowed  to  (»hare  ia 

Metellus.    In  levving  soldiers,  he  did  not  con-  it.    For  the  Gth  time  he  was  chosen  c(»nsul ; 

fine  himself  to  the  classes  whence  the  legions  but  tlie  good  fortune  which  he  had  experience  ^1 

had  formerly  been  recruited,  but  enrolled  men  in  the  field  deserted  him  in  the  city,  wlicro  hi^ 

from  the  lowest  orders,  and  slaves,  which  is  re-  ignorance  of  civil  life  led  him  into  various  m.-- 

garded  as  the  first  of  those  acts  through  whidi  takes,  which  caused  his  popularity  to  decUiio  a2» 

the  Roman  armies  were  led  finally  to  look  more  rapidly  as  it  had  risen.    The  aristocracy  lui*i 

to  their  comnumders  than  to  the  state  for  law.  the  art  to  place  him  in  opposition  to  the  tribui  o 

He  led  his  new  levies  to  Africa,  where  he  Satuminus,  who  was  his  instrument  and  asiSkM  I- 

waged  the  war  against  Jugurtha  vigorously,  ate,  and  whom  he  had  to  proceed  against  totiiv* 

nntil  the  latter  took  refuge  with  Bocchus,  king  tribune's  ruin  and  death.    He  entrap|>ed  his  oM 

of  Mauritania,  who  betrayed  him  to  Sylla,  the  enemy  Metellus,  by  a  trick,  into  a  position  th^t 

auffistor  of  Marins,  which  caused  Sylla  to  claim  caused  him  to  be  banished.    So  low  had  Mariu« 

lie  merit  of  having  closed  the  war,  and  so  laid  sunk  by  the  time  his  6th  consulship  was  draw  i;  ;; 

the  foundation  of  a  personal  quarrel  destined  to  a  close,  that  he  dared  not  become  a  can d id. i:«. 

to  have  memorable  consequences.    Marius  re-  for  the  censorship.    The  next  year,  99  B.  i'  , 

mained  two  years  longer  in  Numidia,  bringing  he  visited  Asia,  where  he  sought  to  rooM  Mit>.- 

the  country  into  order,  and  establishing  the  ridntes  to  make  war  on  Rome,  being  cooMrio us 

Roman  government  there.    While  thus  engaged,  that  he  should  recover  his  {wpularity  when  ont « 

^  he  was  unanimously  elected  consul,  and  without  more  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army.     He  w  .m^s 

OjQposition,  the  approach  of  the  Teutones  and  chosen  augur  during  his  absence.     After    1..? 

Cinftbri,  aoid  the  Ambrones^  who  had  destroyed  return  to  Rome,  he  did  not  rise  in  pupu!  &r 

feven^  Roman  armies,  having  caused  great  fear  esteem ;   he  could  obtain  no  command  in  t  i  o 

in  ItaliTt  And  drawn  all  men's  minds  to  the  con-  East,  and  Sylla,  who  had  supplanted  him  io  t .  c 

elusion  "^  that  power  could  be  intrusted  to  no  one  people's  favor,  exasperated  him  by  his  coodavt 

bnt  the  ^noneror  of  Numidia.    His  Jugurthine  The  Mauritanian  king  had  set  up  in  the  capt  t^  1 

trinmph  i^^^  place  Jan.  1, 104^  the  first  day  of  figures  showing  the  surrender  of  Jugnrthja    t« . 
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SjDa.  Mariiu  was  makiiig  preparations  to  pull  protor  that  yon  have  seen  Gains  Marios  a  fogi- 

down  these  figures,  and  SjUa  to  resist  him,  tive  sitting  on  the  mins  of  Carthage'* — a  reply. 

Then,  in  90  B.  G^  the  social  war  hroke  out,  says  Platarch,  in  which  he  not  inaptly  coroparea 

vhieh  threatened  ihe  snhversion  of  the  Roman  the  £ite  of  that  city  and  his  own  changed  for- 

power  in  Italy.    Both  Manns  and  Sylla  had  tunes.    He  was  soon  compelled  to  leave,  and 

to  contend  against  the  confederate  Italians  in  went  with  his  son  to  the  island  of  Cercina. 

the  social  or  Marric  war,  and  hotb  did  so  with  Meantime  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Italy, 

sQcoess.    It  was  thought,  however,  that  the  where  the  consul  Cinna,  who  was  of  the  Marian 

exploits  of  Sylla  were  the  move  striking,  but  party,  had  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the 

it  is  certain  that  Marios  twice  defeated  the  Syllan  faction,  headed  by  his  colleague  Octavius. 

Msni,  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  allies,  and  The  latter,  after  a  severe  struggle,  expelled 

vbose  name  furnished  to  the  Romans  a  title  Cinna  from  Rome,  who  raised  a  large  army, 

for  the  war.    He  retomed  to  Rome  after  these  composed  of  the  new  citizens.   Marios,  on  hear- 

rictories,  avowedly  because  of  his  inability  ing  of  this,  returned  to  Italy,  and  on  lan^g 

to  eooooQter  the  &tigne8  of  the  service.    He  proclaimed  freedom  to  the  uaves,  and  sent  to 

bad  grown  fat  and  unwieldy,  and  was  67  years  Cinna,  offering  to  obey  him  as  consul.    Cinna 

old.   After  this  war  had  been  finbhed,  the  ri-  accepted  the  offer,  and  named  him  proconsul. 

valrj  of  Marios  and  Sylla  was  resumed.    War  This  office  Marios  would  not  accept,  saying  its 

apuost  Mitbridates  having  been  commenced,  title  and  insignia  were  not  suited  to  one  in 

Marios  sought  the  command  in  the  East.    He  his  state.     One  idea,  that  of  vengeance,  alone 

/TMjQented   the   Campos   Martios,  and   went  had  possession  of  his  mind.    Rome  was  soon 

throogb  exercises  appropriate  to  the  yoong,  in  compelled  to  sorrender  to  the  army  headed  by 

order  to  show  that  he  was  eqoal  to  the  fatigoes  Cinna  and  Marios.   The  former  was  disposed  to 

of  war.    He  failed,  and  Sylla  was  appointid  to  proceed  mildly,  hot  Marios  had  other  intentions. 

the  office  he  aoo^t  (88).   Marios  now  procored  At  first  he  refosed  to  enter  the  dty  ontU  the 

the  passage  of  a  law  to'  distribote  the  Italian  al-  comitia  repealed  the  law  onder  wmch  he  had 

lt€s,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  Roman  fran«  been  banished ;  hot  while  the  voting  for  that 

chise,  among  all  the  tribes,  so  that  they  shoold  porpose  was  going  on,  he  entered  at  the  head 

eootrol  the  old  citizens.    His  tool  was  P.  Sol-  of  his  goards,  who  were  composed  of  the  slaves 

pidiH  Rofba,  a  tribone,  and  he  was  soccessfol,  by  whom  he  had  been  joined,  and  an  imme- 

tboogh  not  withoot  having  resort  to  violence,  diate  massacre  of  the  anti-Marians  was  begun. 

The  Italians  then  conferred  the  eastern  com-  The  slaoghter  was  continoed  for  several  &y^ 

tntod  upon  Marios ;  hot  Sylla,  who  had  joined  and  among  its  victims  were  many  of  the  noblest 

ti)«  army  destined  to  act  against  Mithndates,  of  the  Romans.     Cinna  and  Marius  declared 

mcited  it  to  resistance,  marched  to  Rome,  and  themselves  consuls  for  the  next  year,  86  B.  C. 

compelled  Marios  and  his  friends  to  fly,  they  But  though  Marius  had  thus  irregolarly  obtwn- 

kaTuig  no  force  to  send  against  him.    Marios  ed  his  7th  consulship,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it^ 

codeavored  to  raise  an  army  by  offering  free-  dying  on  its  17th  day,  but  whetiier  fi^m  iDness 

^om  to  all  slaves  who  should  join  him,  but  in  brought  on  by  age,  &tigue,  and  care,  aided  by 

uId.   He  then  sought  to  reach  Africa,  but  was  dread  of  the  future,  or  by  soicide,  is  onknown. 

(iMDpelled  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  The  statement  that  his  mind  was  disordered  by 

vaot  of  provisions  to  land  in  Italy,  near  which  fear  of  Sylla^s  retom  is  probably  one  of  the  li- 

be  was  coasting.     Taking  refoge  in  a  wood,  bels  of  the  Syllan  party.    After  the  triomph  &[ 

and  soffering  from  cold  and  hong^^e  predic-  Sylla,  the  ashes  of  Marius  were  thrown  into  the 

*M  that  he  should  yet  receive  a  flRonsulship.  Anio,  by  order  of  the  victor.    The  representa- 

Ue  Cold  his  companions  that  in  his  childhood  a  tive  and  leader,  though  perhaps  not  in  strictness 

r*^  with  7  eaf^ets  in  it  had  fallen  into  h\a  lap,  the  founder,  of  the  party  which  bears  his  name 

aad  that  the  soothsayers  had  prophesied  to  hb  in  the  later  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  and 

psrentA  that  he  should  7  times  enjoy  supreme  which  he  was  clearly  incompetent  to  conduct 

(^'ver.     Flying  from  immediate  pursuit,  he  to  success,  his  character  has  probably  suffered^ 

ud  bis  company  were  forced  to  swim  to  two  like  that  of  other  party  chiefs,  at  the  hands  of 

laerchaot  vessels,  the  crews  of  which  refused  to  his  enemies.    No  Roman  ever  rendered  greater 

five  them  up,  bnt  afterward  made  them  land  at  services  to  the  state,  and  no  Roman  ever  rose 

tbft  mooth  (Mf  the  Liris.    Here,  while  concealed  so  high,  to  fall  so  low,  with  the  single  exception 

i&  a  thick  marsh,  Marius  was  found  by  his  purso-  of  Pompey,  who  in  the  next  generation  headed 

«\  and  imprisoned  at  Mintomsd.    A  Cimbric  the  opposite  party. 

«uldier  was  ordered  to  despatch  htm,  hot  lost  MAKIVAUX,  Pikbhb  Cablet  dx  CoAMBLAnr 
ttwage,  so  affected  was  he  by  the  migesty  of  the  db,  a  French  aotbor,  bom  in  Paris  in  1688,  died 
old  man's  appearance  and  langoage,  and  declar-  there,  Feb.  16, 1763.  He  commenced  his  Uter- 
es that  he  coold  not  kill  Caiiu  Marios.  The  peo-  ary  career  by  a  series  of  travesties  on  the  Iliad, 
P|e  of  the  town  rose  in  his  favor,  and  furnished  La  Fontaine's  ^*  Telemachus,"  and  "  Don  Quix- 
ithn  with  a  vessel,  in  which  he  sailed  to  Africa,  ote,'*  of  which  he  subsequently  professed  him- 
laectiag  with  many  dangers  on  the  way.  He  self  ashamed;  and  going  soon  after  into  the 
Inded  at  Carthage,  where  a  message  was  sent  opposite  extreme,  he  produced  a  heavy  tragedy, 
him  by  the  Roinan  pnetor,  ordering  him  to  entitled  the  ^^  Death  of  HannibaL"  ilnding  ms 
'^Te  the  ooontry.    His  answer  was:  *'  Tell  the  '  powers  adapted  neither  to  the  soblime  nor  to 
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the  grotesque,  he  attempted  a  new  line  of  litara-  as  a  place  of  reftige.  Abont  the  time  when 
tore  by  writing  pieoes  of  intrigue  for  the  staoe.  James  the  Elder  was  exeonted,  he  left  Jemsalem 
His  comedies  are  chieflj  remarkable  for  skilral  together  with  Panl,  and  Barnabas  hb  coosin 
analysis  of  human  feelings,  nice  distinctions  of  (A.  D.  42),  went  with  them  to  kntioeh,  and  from 
character,  and  a  Icind  of  metaphysical  subtlety  there  to  Cyprus,  but  separated  from  them  at 
in  the  development  of  passion  and  character.  Perga,  in  order  to  return  to  Jemsalem.  Paul 
They  number  abont  80,  the  greater  part  having  blamed  this  conduct ;  and  when  later  Barnabas 
been  written  for  the  Italian  theatre,  and  were  proposed  to  take  Mark  aJong  on  a  new  mission- 
liigbly  popular  in  their  dav,  although  now  sel-  ary  tour,  Paul  objected,  and  Barnabas  and  Mark 
dom  performed.  Among  the  best  are  Lejeu  de  undertook  a  journey  of  their  own.  But  we  find 
Vamour  et  du  hoBard^  the  anthor's  dramatic  him  again  as  a  Mend  and  fellow  laborer  of  Panl 
ekrfd?(gutre^  and  Lei  faunu  e(n^fidenees.  He  during  the  first  captivity  of  the  hitter.  It  ap- 
is now  known  chiefly  by  his  romances,  La  vie  pears  that  both  intended,  after  the  end  of  the 
de  Mariane^  and  Lepayean  pa/rvenUy  the  former  captivity,  to  visit  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  which  Jules  Janin  calls  ^^an  inexhaustible  Mark  probably  executed  this  design,  for  Paul 
repertory  of  every  form  of  wit  and  grace,  of  reouests  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  11)  to  bring  Mark 
brilliant  language,  of  delicate  repartee,  and  of  to  Kome.  He  was  with  the  apostle  Peter,  near 
exquisite  studies  of  human  character."  He  also  Babylon  (which,  according  to  many  interpret- 
wrote  Le  ipectateur  Franfoie  and  Le  vhiloeapKe  ers,  designates  Rome),  when  tiiat  apostle  wrote 
indigent,  distinguished  like  all  his  other  works  his  first  epistle.  According  to  the  testimony 
by  an  eccentric  and  affected  style,  called  after  of  the  ancient  church,  Mark  was  in  a  particn- 
him  marimttdage^  which  has  found  maito-  imi-  larly  intimate  relation  to  the  apostle  Peter,  who 
tators  in  France.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  employed  him  as  secretary  in  the  same  way  as 
the  French  academy  in  1743,  Voltaire  being  a  Titus  was  employed  by  Paul.  After  the  death 
rival  candidate  on  the  occasion.  of  Peter,  Mark  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Egypt, 
MARJORAM  (origanum,  Linn.),  the  com-  and  in  particular  to  Alellmdria,  to  have  colfect- 
mon  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  natural  ed  congregations  in  Alexandria  and  the  neigh- 
order  of  labiaUB,  having  nearly  entire  leaves  borhocKl,  to  have  been  the  first  bbhop  of  Alex- 
and  purplish  flowers  crowded  in  cylindrical  or  andria,  and,  finally,  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
oblong  spikes,  which  are  imbricated  with  color*  there.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Venice,  which 
ed  bracts.  Persoon  enumerates  17  species ;  but  city  claims  to  possess  his  body.  His  festival  is 
the  most  common  in  the  gardens  is  the  sweet  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  on 
marioram  (0,  majerana,  Willd.),  native  of  April  25. — ^The  Gospel  of  Mark  is  distinguished 
Barbery  and  the  Himalaya  mountains.  It  is  from  the  three  others  by  being  more  exdusive- 
a  dean,  pretty,  low  bushy  plant,  usually  treated  ly  historical,  and  excluding  longer  didactic  por> 
as  an  abnual,  but  may  be  kept  for  several  years  tions,  such  as  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  All 
by  cultivation  in  pots  or  boxes  during  the  win*  the  facts  recorded  in  it  may  be  found  also  in 
ter  time.  The  young  and  tender  shoots  readily  Matthew  or  Luke,  and  only  27  verses  belong 
take  root  and  fonii  abundance  of  new  plants  for  exdnsively  to  Mark,  a  circumstance  which  has 
the  open  border  during  the  summer.  The  fra*  furnished  to  modem  critics  arguments  for  the 
grant  leaves  and  buds  being  carefully  dried  are  most  divergent,  and  sometimes  roost  extrava- 
pulverixed  by  rubbing  them  in  the  hands,  and  gant  speculations.  8ome  (as  Eichhom,  De 
are  employed  by  cooks  in  the  preparation  of  Wette,  Schleiermacher,  and  Credner)  have  de- 
forced-meat  balls  or  stufling,  imparting  a  pleas*  dared  it  *  compilation  from  the  Gospels  of 
ant  seasoning  to  potted  birds,  roasted  meats,  or  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the  arrangement  of  which 
roasted  fowla.  The  wild  maijoram  (0.  vulgare,  die  author  was  guided  by  the  preaching  and 
Linn.)  has  become  sparingly  naturalized  in  tlie  perhaps  the  advice  of  Peter;  others,  on  the 
United  States,  adventitiously  introduced  from  contrary,  claim  for  the  Gospel  of  Mark  a  prior* 
Europe.  It  can  be  found  occasionally  upon  dry  ity  in  point  of  time.  .  Many  critics  also  as»ert 
banks  and  sunny  slopes.  Its  flowers  are  very  that  the  Gospel  in  its  primitive  form  no  loni?er 
pretty,  appearing  in  the  months  of  July  and  exists,  and  that  we  have  in  the  canon  of  the 
August  The  essential  oil  from  the  origanum  New  Testament  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
has  been  employed  to  cure  the  toothache ;  it  of  it.  But  this  assertion  is  support^  more  by 
is  said  to  be  very  powerful.  For  other  medi*  inference  and  speculation  than  by  historical 
dual  preparations,  as  tonics  and  stomachics,  it  argument  The  defenders  of  the  originality  of 
is  seldom  employed  now,  though  once  in  some  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  its  present  form  gener- 
repute.  ally  place  the  time  of  its  compilation  between 
MARK  ANTO^Tf .  See  Airroinr.  the  death  of  the  i^xtstles  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
MARK,  Saimt,  the  Evangelist,  according  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Rome  is  alm«Mit 
the  oninion  of  most  theologians,  identical  with  unanimously  regarded  as  the  place  where  it  was 
John  Mark,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xii.  12, 25).  written.  The  evangelist  undoubtedly  used  the 
By  comparing  the  passages  of  the  New  Testa*  Greek  language ;  a  note  to  the  Syrian  tran»la- 
ment  relating  to  both  Mark  and  John  Mark,  tion,  stating  that  the  Gospel  was  compiled  in 
we  learn  the  following  facts  of  his  life.  He  Latin,  received  for  a  time  wide  currency  among 
was  the  son  of  a  certain  Mary,  who  possessed  a  Roman  Catholic  scholars  through  the  support 
house  at  Jerusalem  which  served  the  Christiana  of  Baron ius,  but  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
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dixirded  mxmb  tiie  time  of  Bichsrd  SimoiL  printed  with  a  second  part  in  1690.    His  second 

Doobte  are  entertained  idao  by  prominent  the<^  play  was  the  ^'  Tragical  History  of  the  Life  and 

lo^iaos  of  tlie  orthodox  school  whether  the  last  beath  of  Dr.  Fanstas,"  a  powerful  though  ir- 

li  verKB  are  hj  Mark,  or  were  added  after  hia  regular  drama,  its  poetical  beauties  being  often 

death ;  in  aopport  of  the  latter  view  it  is  ad-  intermingled  with  low  buffooneries.    The  hero 

diced,  that  Jerome,  Ghregory  of  Nyasa,  and  other  makes  a  pact  with  Lucifer,  to  whom  he  dis- 

Withers  ezpready  mention  that  the  Gospel  closed  poses  of  his  soul  on  condition  of  having  a  fa- 

vith  the  words :  ^For  they  were  afraid  "  (zvi.  miliar  spirit  and  unlimited  power  at  his  com- 

M:  in  favor  of  the  other,  that  all  the  Latin  mand  for  24  years.    Tlie  awftil  melancholy  of 

Lid  Syrian  manuscripts  have  these  verses. — ^For  the  fiend,  as  contrasted  with  the  malignant 

^)roroentaries  on  Mark,  see  the  collective  works  mirth  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles,  the  strug- 

on  the  Gospeb  mentioned  in  the  article  Lukb.  gles  of  awakened  conscience  in  the  hero,  and 

A  commentary  on  Mark  alone  was  published  the  splendid  horror  of  the  termination,  are  its 

br  J.  A.  Alexander  (NeV  York,  1858),  and  one  most  striking  features.    The  German  puppet 

oa  Matthew  and  Mark,  by  D.  D.  Whedon  (New  play  constructed  from   tibis  drama  was  the 

Toric,  1860).    Accounts  of  the  modem  discus-  foundation  of  Goethe's  great  tragedy,  which 

sioDs  about  the  origin  and  histoiy  of  the  Gospel  consequently  in  the  opening  has  a  striking  re* 

of  Marie  may  be  found  in  Wilke,  Der  Urewn^  semblance  to  Marlowe^is.    The  **  Jew  of  M^ta  '* 

gtliu  (Leipnc,  18S8),  and  F.  O.  Banr,  Iku  Mar^  has  more  vigorous  passages  than  are  to  be 

CH$  Etanf/Mium  (Tubingen,  1851).  found  In  any  other  Elizabethan  play  except 

MARL,  a  term  commonly  applied  to  soils  those  of  Shakespeare.    His  **  Edward  IL'^  con- 

cfJo^iMioff  of  sand,  day,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  tains  a  death  scene  which  Charles  Lamb  says 

the  hot  being  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  a  **  moves  pity  and  terror  beyond  any  8cen& 

decided  calcareoQS  character  to  the  mixture.  In  ancient  or  modem."    Several  other  plays  or 

New  Jersey  the  layers  of  greensand  are  very  doubtful  authorship  have  been  attributed  to 

?«Derally  known  as  marl  beds,  a  name  more  him,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  second  and 

correctly  applied  to  the  tertiary  beds  made  up  third  parts  of  Henry  YI.  in  Shakespeare  were 

of  marine  fossil  shells  which  are  found  near  mostly  written  by  Marlowe.    He  also  made 

Uie  coast  of  the  middle  and  southern  states,  and  translations  from  Ovid,  so  licentious  that  the 

ire  employed  for  fertilizing  the  soiL    In  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ordered  them  to  be 

northern  states  rich  marl  deposits  are  often  burned,  yet  they  have  been  often  reprinted. 

f'^QDd  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  in  the  form  of  a  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  actor  as  well 

:hm  white  mud  filled  with  minute  fresh  water  as  playwright,  led  a  dissipated  life,  is  stated  to 

fheOs  of  living  species.    (See  Gbxrnbaxd.)  have  held  atheistical  opinions,  though  there  is 

MARLBOROUGH,  a  N.  K  district  of  S.  C,  no  proof  of  this  in  his  pkys,  and  died  from  a 

>>oanded  K.  and  N.  £.  by  N.  C,  and  S.  W.  by  wound  received  in  a  disgraceful  quarrel.    An 

tbe  Great  Pedee,  and  drained  by  the  Little  edition  of  his  works  by  Alexander  Dyce  was 

Pedee  and  Crooked  creek ;  area,  480  so.  m. ;  published  in  London  in  1850,  in  8  vols. 

F^<p.  in  1850, 10,789,  of  whom  5,600  were  slaves ;  MARMONT,  Augusts  Fskoksio  Louis  Vixssi 

viiite  pop.  in  1859, 11,456.    It  has  an  undulat-  db,  duke  of  Ragnsa,  a  marshal  of  the  French 

ic^  snrfaoe  and  fertile  soil.    The  productions  empire,  bom  in  ChfitUlon-sur-Seine,  July  20, 

ifl  1850  were  351,670  bushels  of  Indian  com,  1774,  died  in  Venice,  March  2, 1852.    He  was 

'j'jMO  of  sweet  potatoes,  20,854  lbs.  of  rice,  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  at  16 

^A  9,501  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  8  grist  years  of  age  entered  a  regiment  of  infantry  as 

n.i\W  10  saw  mills,  1  cotton  factory,  20  churches,  sub-lieutenant.    Three  years  afterward  he  was 

^^*\  524  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capi*  transferred  to  the  artillery ;  and  having  fallen 

tau  Bennettsville.  under  the  notice  of  Bonaparte,  he  was  in  1796 

MARLBOROUGH,  DuKB OF.  SeeCuunouux,  appointed  his  1st  aide-de-camp,  in  which  ca- 

Joffjr.         pacity  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  Italian 

MARLOWE,  Ohristophbk,  or  Kit,  an  English  campaigns  of  1796-7.    He  accompanied  the 

iramatie  poet,  the  greatest  of  the  precursors  of  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  for  his  good  conduct 

>i^e^>eare,  bom  in  Canterbury  in  1564,  killed  at  the  investment  of  Malta,  he  was  sppointed  a 

\l  Depcford,  June  16, 1598.    His  father,  a  shoe-  general  of  brigade.    He  returned  with  Bona- 

"^iker.  soeoeeded  in  obtaining  for  him  admission  parte  to  France,  and  for  his  cooperation  on  the 

'.'r.iy  King's  school,  Canterbury.    He  was  after-  18th  Bramaire  was  appointed  commander-in- 

«^ird  entered  as  a  pensioner  of  Corpus  Christi  chief  of  the  artillery  in  the  army  of  reserve. 

'  ikfe,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  the  de-  The  successful  transportation  of  the  French 

ZT^  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1588  and  of  master  artillery  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  in  the  spring 

':  i;>87.     In  1586  he  prodnoed  the  first  part  of  of  1800  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  ex- 

•  ^  tragedy  of  ^  Tamburlaine,"  which  exhibits  ertions;  and  the  skill  with  which  he  managed 

'v^rt  action  on  the  stage,  a  more  dramatic  dia-  his  batteries  at  Marengo  procured  him  the  rank 

ioi^ne;  and  a  far  more  varied  and  skilful  versifica-  of  general  of  division.    He  participated  with 

ti^iQ,  tiwD  any  English  play  which  had  preceded  credit  in  the  campaign  of  1805  in  Germany, 

^    It  waa  ridiculed  for  its  bombastic  style  and  and  in  1806  was  made  commander-in-chief  of 

exTravagsat  scenea,  Uie  hero  *^  threatening  the  the  forces  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  remained 

Torki  with  hi|^  astounding  terms."    It  was  until  1809.    For  his  successful  defence  of  Ra* 
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gum  agaiost  a  greatly  traperior  foroe  of  Roa-  mj  destiny,  by  sending  him  to  Paris  at  the 
sians  and  Montenogrins,  Sept.  80,  1806,  he  anb-  very  moment  he*  was  pnttin^  the  finishing 
seqnently  received  the  title  of  dnke  of  Ragnsa.  stroke  to  his  treason  and  my  mm.  ....  Mar- 
After  the  battle  of  Aspem  and  Essling  (Hay  21,  mont  will  be  an  object  of  horror  to  poateritv. 
22, 1809)  he  bronglit  up  his  corps  in  good  order  As  long  as  France  exists  his  name  wul  not  ha 
to  the  assistance  of  the  emperor,  defeating  on  mentioned  without  a  shudder."    He  receiviil 
the  way  superior  bodies  of  Austrians  in  several  numerous  distinctions  from  the  Bourbons  after 
decisive  encounters ;  and  for  his  conduct  at  the  the  first  and  second  restorations^  but  about 
battleof  Wagram  and  in  tiie  subsequent  pursuit  1826  retired  to  his  country  seat,  whence,  in 
of  the  enemy,  he  was  created  a  marshal  of  the  July,  1830,  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  Pari^ 
empire,  on  the  same  day  with  Macdonald  and  to  auell  the  revolt  against  Charles  X.    Failing 
Oudinot  In  1811  he  was  sent  to  relieve  Mass^na  in  tnis,  he  was  obliged  to  share  the  exile  of  the 
in  Portugal,  where  he  ended  a  series  of  ill-ad-  king;  and  so  strong  was  the  odium  excited 
vised  and  unfortunate  movements  by  losing  tlie  against  him,  that  his  name  was  struck  from  tl)e 
decisive  battle  of  Salamanca,  which  ruined  the  list  of  the  French  army.    He  never  reentere<l 
French  cause  in  the  Peninsula.     Having  re*  France,  but  wandered  over  Europe,  fixing  hU 
covered  from  a  severe  wound  received  on  this  residence  finally  at  Venice,  where  his  latt<*r 
occasion,  he  joined  the  emperor  in  Germany  in  years  were  passed.    He  published  his  trmvels  in 
1818,  and  fought  at  Ltltzen,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  Hungary,  southern  Rusna,  Syria,  Egypt,  ^., 
and  Leipsic,  with  a  valor  which  in  some  degree  and  Eiqfrit  det  inttittUiani  militairu^  which 
retrievea  his  military  reputation.    In  the  cam-  Marshal  Bngeand  wished  to  place  in  the  hands 
paign  of  1814  he  vigorously  cooperated  with  of  every  officer  in  the  service;  and  left  an  aut<>- 
ifapoleon  in  the  brilliant  but  useless  series  of  biography,  published  in  Paris  under  the  title  of 
battles  in  which  the  advance  of  the  allies  was  Mimoirea  du  due  de  Ragvse  (9  voIl  8vo.,  185t>). 
sought  to  be  stayed,  and  on  March  29  arrived       MARMONTEL,  Jban  Fbakcois,  a  French  au- 
with  the  renmant  of  his  corps  before  Paris,  thor,  bom  in  Bond,  Limousin,  in  1723,  died  at  A  l>- 
At  the  battle  of  Paris,  fought  on  the  succeed-  beville,  near  Evreux,  Dec.  81, 1799.  Of  humble 
ing  day,  he  showed  the  utmost  intrepidity  and  birth,  he  was  educated  gratuitously  under  the 
devotion  to  the  imperial  cause,  and,  with  the  Jesuits  of  Mauriao,  and  was  intended  for  tiio 
few  thousand  men  comprising  his  own  corps  priesthood.    His  love  of  literature  prevented 
and  that  of  Marshal  Mortier,  withstood  for  this  career,  and  also  withdrew  him  from  coin- 
many  hours  the  attacks  of  an  army  four  times  merce,  in  which  his  father  sought  hia  estab- 
as  numerous.    An  armistice  was  finally  agreed  lishment,  and  he  became  professor  of  philos4>. 
upon,  and  late  in  the  day  Marmont,  availing  phy  at  Toulouse,  where  his  verses  took  tiie 
himself  of  a  letter  from  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  prize  of  thejeuxfloraux,    Voltaire,  with  whom 
had  been  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  ne  began  a  correspondence,  induced  him  to  re- 
empire,  autnorizing  him  to  enter  into  an  ar-  move  to  Paris  in  1746,  where  he  onicklv  <»b- 
rangement  with  the  allied  sovereigns,  agreed  tained  the  prize  of  the  French  acaoemy  for  a 
to  evacuate  the  city.    On  the  Slst  the  allies  poem,  and  produced  several  tragedies  whii  li 
entered  Paris  in  triumph;  and  4  days  after-  the  genius  of  Mile.  Clairon  made  eminent  I  y 
ward  Marmont,  infinenced  by  a  9enatu»  eon-  successful  on  the  stage.    Protected  by  Mmo. 
mtltum  declaring  Kapoleon^s  forfeiture  of  the  de  Pompadour,  he  became  in  1708  histon«»ir- 
throne,  and  alxuishing  the  right  of  succession  rapher  of  the  royal  buildings,  and  in   ]Tr»*<4 
of  his  family,  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  pro-  publisher  of  the  Mereure  de  Franet^  and  thiis 
visional  government  which  had  been  formed  nad  a  large  income.    To  the  Mereurt  he  <xm- 
under  the  presidency  of  Talleyrand  ;  stipnlat-  tribnted  the  ConU$  inoroMX^  on  which  his  fain« 
ing,  however,  that  the  life  and  personal  free-  chiefly  rests,  and  which  have  been  greatly  aU- 
dom  of  NaiK)]eon  should  be  seonred,  and  that  mired  as  specimens  of  light  and  lively  writ- 
the  French  troops  should  be  provided  with  ing.    His  position  as  manager  of  the  ivm-trr^ 
secure  quarters  m  Nonnandy.     On  April  6  was  lost  after  two  years  in  eonseqaence  uf  a 
his  corps,  numbering  12,000  men,  accordingly  satire  on  the  duke  d^Aumont,  and  be  was  c«»ti- 
entered  within  the  allied  lines  and  took  the  fined  for  a  few  days  in  the  Bastile.     Adm it- 
road  to  Normandy.    The  indignation  of  Napo-  ted  into  the  academy  in  1763,  he  soceeetl^*! 
leon  at  this  proceeding  was  boundIe$«,  and,  in  IVAlembertin  178$  as  perpetual  secretary,     lie 
an  order  issued  from  Fontainebleau  imroedi-  left  Paris  during  the  revolution,  was  one  of  tl  ^ 
ately  after  the  news  reached  him,  he  expressly  moderate  deputies  in  the  e<m$eil  Aa  amcien»  in 
disavowed  it,  observing:  *'The  cni]>eror  can-  1797,  and  lived  again  in  retirement  after  tl<<» 
not  approve  the  condition  on  which  the  duke  18th  Fmctidor.    His  best  theatrioil  piecv«  «rv 
of  Bagusa  has  taken  thin  step ;  he  cannot  accept  the  tragedies  Les  Ileraclidei  and  ^Vinii  ittrr,  the 
life  and  liberty  at  the  mercy  of  a  Mibject.^*  operas  Didon  and  Penilape^  and  the  comic  c>f  »«^ 
During  the  Hundre<l  Days  he  cxjiressly  ex-  ras  Syltain  and  Zhnire  et  Aiort.     He  al^» 
cepted  him  from  the  imperial  act  of  amnesty,  wrote  the  romances  Beli§aire  (17C7)  and  Z^v 
and  subsequently  at  St.  Helena,  t<peaking  of  his  Jneas  (1777),  collected  his  articles  in  the  Enr-y^ 
d<afection,  said :  *^  I  was  betrayed  by  Marmont,  elaptdie  under  the  title  of  £iemsnts  ds  iitirrXt^ 
whom  I  might  call  my  son,  my  ofispring,  my  ture  (6  vols.,  1787),  published  a  history  of  tl.o 
own  work ;  by  him  to  whom  I  had  committed  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleana,  and  left  tnc At* 
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tisea,  demgn«d  for  the  ednoation  of  his  children,  it  is  not  so  intelligeot  as  the  other  monkejs;  it 

on  the  FVeneh  language,  logic,  metaphysics,  hreeds  occasionally  in  confinement. — ^In  mtdoM 

and  morals,  and  his  own  JiSmoirei  (4  vols.,  the  lower  incisors  are  short  and  broad,  and  the 

1804).    A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  forehead  more  prominent;  the  species  are  com- 

published  in  18  vols.  (1808),  and  a  select  edi-  monlj  called  tamarins,  and  inclnde  some  of  the 

tion  in  10  vols.  (1824).  smallest  and  prettiest  monkeys.   The  silky  mar- 

MARMORA,  Sba  ov  (anc  PropontU)^  a  body  moset  (if.  romlia^  Geoffr.)  is  of  a  golden  yel- 
of  water  lying  between  Eoropean  and  Asiatic  low  color,  sometimes  with  a  reddish  tinge,  the 
Turkey,  173  m.  lon|^  and  about  55  m.  wide,  fiir  being  very  soft  and  silky  and  forming  a  kind 
Its  N.  £.  extremity  is  connected  with  the  Black  of  mane  npon  the  neck;  its  disposition  is  gentle, 
ses  by  the  Bospoms,  and  its  S.  W.  extremity  bnt  its  constitution  is  so  delicate  that  it  soon  dies 
▼ith  the  archipelago  by  the  Dardanelles.  It  from  the  exposnre  of  even  temperate  cjimatea. 
is  remaikable  for  its  depth,  which  in  some  places  The  leonine  marmoset  or  leoncito  (Jf.  leaninvt^ 
is  over  850  fathoms.  It  has  nnmerons  excellent  Geoffi-.)  is  the  smallest  monkey  known ;  the  color 
harbors  on  its  N.  shore,  contains  several  islands^  is  brownish  with  black  £»»  and  brown  mane, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Marmora,  and  receives  which  it  erects  when  angry,  whence  its  name, 
the  wtters  of  many  but  inconsiderable  tributary  MARMOT,  a  large  rodent  of  the  squirrel 
MresmiL  It  has  no  tides,  but  a  current  of  vari-  family,  and  genus  arctomys  (Schreber).  The 
able  atrength  and  velocity  runs  through  it  from  body  is  thick  and  compreaaed,  the  head  large  and 
the  Eaxine  to  the  archipelago.  Its  shores  pre-  flattened,  the  legs  short  and  stout,  and  the  tail 
sent  t  picturesque  aspect,  and  are  espedally  bold  short,  bushy,  and  nearly  <n^lindricAl ;  the  inci- 
and  precipitous  on  the  Asiatic  side. — ^The  Islakd  sors  are  less  oompressed  uian  in  the  sonirrels^ 
or  Mauoba  (anc. PlnoeoniMattt ;  Turk.  Jfarmor  smooth  in  fh>nt  and  rounded;  the  molars  are 
Ad4Uiy\  which  gives  name  to  the  above  sea,  is  |i^,  enamelled  continuously,  with  transverse 
about  45  m.  in  circumference,  and  for  the  most  pomted  tnberolea,  the  first  upper  one  the  small- 
part  mountainous  and  barren.  It  has  been  cele-  est ;  the  ears  are  short  and  rounded,  but  distinct 
orated  firom  a  remote  age  for  its  marble  (whence  above  the  fhr ;  the  fore  feet  with  4  toes  armed 
its  Dime,  from  Lat.  inarmor\  with  which  in  an-  with  sharp  chiws,  and  a  very  rudimentary  thumb 
cieot  times  it  supplied  Cyzicus  and  other  Hel-  with  a  small  flat  nail  instead  of  a  claw ;  the 
Mo  cities,  as  in  modem  times  it  has  supplied  hind  feet  6-toed,  with  strong  curved  claws ;  the 
Constantinople.  The  capital,  Marmora,  stands  soles  are  entirely  naked ;  there  are  very  shallow 
on  the  S.  W.  ooast,  and  is  chiefly  built  of  wood,  cheek  pouches.  The  common  European  mar* 
The  highest  summit  of  the  island  is  in  lat  40°  mot  (A.  marmcta^  Schreb.)  is  18  inches  long^ 
36'  y.,  long.  2V  85'  K  the  tail  2|  inches  ;  the  color  is  yellowish  gray, 

MARMOSET,  the  common  name  of  the  with  the  top  of  the  head  dark  gray,  russet  at 
SoQth  American  monkeys  of  the  family  hapali'  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  incisors  yellow.  The 
^.  iodading  the  gonera  hapdle  (Illiger)  and  form  is  clumsy,  the  movements  slow,  and  the 
^i'la$  (Geoffiroy).  xlie  number  of  teeth  is  the  sagacity  small ;  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
fanie  as  in  the  old  world  apes  and  in  man,  viz. :  Europe  near  the  snow  line,  they  live  in  families 
iQct^ora},  canines  |z]-,  and  molars  4i^,  with  in  burrows,  in  which  they  pass  the  winter  in  a 
acQte  tubercles.  They  are  all  of  smafi  size,  re-  state  of  lethargy ;  the  food  is  vegetable,  during 
secnbliog  squirrels  in  form  and  agility;  the  the  search  for  which  one  animal  is  stationed 
roooded  head  i^  frequently  furnished  with  ear-  as  a  sentinel  near  the  burrow,  into  which  all 
like  tafts  of  silky  hair  on  the  sides ;  the  feet  are  retreat  at  the  signal  of  danger :  the  circular 
^toed,  the  posterior  having  an  opposable  thumb  chamber  for  the  family  is  ^proached  by  a  nar- 
vith  a  flat  nail,  all  the  other  fingers  of  both  ex-  row  gallery  5  or  6  feet  long ;  they  hibernate  on 
tT«niities  bavii^  sliarp  daws,  with  the  anterior  beds  of  dried  grass,  and  are  very  faX  at  the  be- 
timnib  scarcely  opposable ;  the  tail  is  long  and  ginning  and  very  lean  at  the  end  of  this  season  ; 
bosbj,  but  not  prehensile,  and  the  body  Is  cov-  when  fot  they  are  sometimes  used  by  the  moun- 
cred  with  soft  woolly  fur. — ^In  hapale  Uie  muz-  taineers  as  food.  The  Poland  marmot  {A,  bobae^ 
^  is  short;  the  facial  angle  50°;  the  upper  Pall.)  is  sometimes  larger,  with  more  reddish 
lita^U  indsora  insulated,  the  lower  the  longest,  tints.  They  burrow  in  the  plains  of  less  ele- 
Dvroir,  and  convex  outward  ;  lower  canines  vated  districts  in  Poland,  Russia,  and  northern 
^tllest  The  striated  marmoset  or  onistiti  (ff,  Asia ;  they  prefer  dry  and  stony  soils,  into 
i<^«a,  Dl.)  la  about  8  inches  long,  and  the  tail  which  they  dig  very  deeply,  living  in  families  of 
*hoQt  a  fool ;  the  general  color  is  a  deep  gray,  80  or  40,  and  amassing  large  quantities  of  dried 
*1th  tlie  lower  back  and  tail  banded  with  grasses.  Other  marmots  are  described,  which 
brown,  bead  chestnut,  spot  on  forehead  and  occasionally,  as  perhaps  do  all,  feed  upon  birds 
Vpo^  hairs  on  cheeks  and  behind  the  ears  white,  and  small  quadrupeds.  The  American  marmot 
It  is  a  handsome  and  cleanly  animal,  walking  (A.  monax^  GmeL)  will  be  noticed  under  Wood- 
^  afl  funr^  and  like  the  rest  of  its  family  lives  chuck,  its  common  name.  Many  animals  of 
in  the  woods  of  Brazil,  running  about  in  the  the  allied  genus  $permaph%luM  (Cuv.)  are  some- 
trees  in  parsoit  of  insects,  fruits,  small  birds,  times  called  marmots,  but  such  come  more  prop- 
tt^  eggs ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  makes  an  in-  erly  under  the  head  of  prairie  sauirrels.  The  fur 
<er<:sting  and  affectionate  pet ;  in  captivity  it  is  thick  and  not  very  coarse,  and  is  considerably 
vlI  eat  almost  any  vegetable  or  animal  food ;  used  for  common  caps,  robes,  and  similar  objeota. 
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MABVEi  a  N.  £.  departoMnt  of  Fraaoe,  in  powered  the  Maronitas,  and  eongjit  to  exter- 
the  old  provinoe  of  Cbampagpe,  boonded  N.  by  minate  eyery  thiDff  ChrUtiaa  in  Syria.    About 
Aiane  and  Ardennefi^  £.  by  Meose  and  Haate-  160  towns  and  Tillages  were  burned,  nearly  the 
Mame,  B.  by  Aube,  and  W.  by  Seine-et-Mame  entire  Maronite  territory  laid  waste,  more  than 
andAisne;  area,  about  8,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  10,000  men  slauffbtered,  25,000  Christian  women 
1856,  872,050.  The  snrfiioe  is  an  mdined  plane,  sold  to  the  Turkish  harems,  and  the  rest  of  the 
doping  from  £.  to  W.,  and  divernfied  by  a  few  population  made  beggars.    The  massacre  at  Si- 
hilLi  of  moderate  elevation.  It  is  divided  into  2  don  and  other  places  was  of  unparalleled  cruelty, 
nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river  Mame,  whence  it  On  July  10,  the  entire  Christian  quarter  of  Da- 
derives  its  name.    The  land  adjoining  this  river  mascus  wassacked,  and  the  population  for  a  great 
is  rich,  but  Hie  soil  elsewhere  is  in  general  light  part  massacred ;  but,  contrary  to  general  ezpec- 
tfid  barren.    The  principal  rivers,  beside  the  tatlomtwodayslateratreatyof  peaoe  wascon- 
Maroe,  are  the  Aisne,  Suippe,  and  Yesle,  in  the  eluded.    To  prevent  the  return  of  similar  atrod- 
N.  and  K.  W.,  and  the  Aube  and  Seine  in  the  8.  ties,  the  European  powers,  at  a  conference  held 
The  wine  annually  made  amounts  to  over  15,-  in  Paris,  agreed,  on  Aug.  8,  upon  an  intervention 
000,000  gallons,  mostly  champagne.    The  most  in  Syria  for  the  protection  of  the  Christians, 
important  roanu&cture  is  that  of  wool,  which  (SeeSvBiA.) — ^The  derivation  of  their  name,  and 
centres  chiefly  at  Rheimsi  Capital,  Ch&lons-sur-  the  time  when  their  independent  ecclesiastical 
Mame. — Maute  (anc  Matrana^h  river  of  France  organization  commenced,  have  not  yet  been  ea- 
which  rises  Ia  the  department  of  Haute-Mame,  tablished  with  entire  certainty.    The  prevailing 
and,  after  a  N.  W.  course  of  about  280  m.,  fidls  opinion  is  that  they  were  called  either  after  a 
into  the  Seine  near  Paris.    Its  principal  tribu-  hermit,  Maro,  who  lived  in  the  5th  centnrv,  or 
taries  are  the  Omain,  Bluse,  Petit-Morin,  and  after  their  first  patriarch,  John  Maro,  who  Uved 
Grand-Morin.    The  chief  cities  on  its  banks  are  two  centuries  later.    The  Maronite  writers,  as 
Langrea,  Chaumont,  JoinviUe,  St  Dizier,  Vitry-  Abraham  Ecchellensis  (1651^,  Nagron  (1679X 
le-Fran^ais,  Ch&lons,  Epemay,  and  Meauz.    It  Assemani,  and  more  recently  Murad  {Koties 
is  navigable  from  its  Junction  with  the  Seine  to  hUtorique  mir  Porigins  de  la  nation  Maronittj 
&L  Dizier,  210  m.  The  Marne  is  connected  with  Paris,  1844),  maintain  that  the  Maronites  al- 
the  Rhine  and  Aisne  by  means  of  canals.  ways  professed  the  orthodox  faith ;  and  a  few 
MARNE,  Haotb.    See  HArTS-MARXB.  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  supported  this 
MARONITES,  the  name  of  a  body  of  Chris-  view.  But  most  historians,  Catholics  (Baronins, 
tians  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  who  recognize  the  su-  Renaudot,  Le  Quien,  Richiard  Simon,  and  oth- 
preme  authority  of  the  pope,  and  therefore  form  ers)  as  well  as  Protestants,  are  of  opinion  that 
a  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    They  the  Maronites  were  MonoUielites  until  1182, 
chiefly  inhabit  Mt.  Lebanon,  its  declivities  and  when  their  patriarch  with  several  bishops  en- 
valleys,  between  Tripolis  (TarablusX  Tyre,  and  tered  into  a  union  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth.    In  smaller  numbers  church.    A  permanent  union  of  the  Maronite 
they  are  also  found  in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  natiim  with  Rome  was  effected  in  1445.    In 
several  other  places  in  Syria,  and  in  the  islands  1584  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  founded  in  Rome  a 
of  Cyprus.    Their  chief  seat  is  in  the  district  Maronite  college,  from  which  they  have  since 
of  Eesrawan,  which  is  inhobited  almost  exclu-  received  most  of  their  priests.    Clement  XII. 
sively   by  Maronites,  while  everywhere  else  in  1786  prevailed  on  a  national  synod  to  accept 
they  live  mixed  with  Jacobites,  Greeks,  Druses,  the  resolutions  of  the  council  of  Trent.    The 
and  others.  The  NotutaatatitticadelUmiaiani  popes  have  permitted  the  Maronites,  ss  well  as 
Cattoliehe  (Rome,  1848,  p.  170)  gives  their  the  other  oriental  sects  which  have  accepted  a 
number  as  about  500,000,  but  according  to  other  union,  to  retain  a  number  of  old  traditional 
autliorities  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  usages ;  thus  tliey  receive  the  Lord's  sapper  in 
about  150,000.    They  were  originally  Syrians,  both  kinds,  their  priests  are  allowed  to  marry, 
and  still  use  the  old  Syrian  language  in  their  ^.    Their  liturgy  thev  derive  from  £phra<.iu 
worship ;  but  their  conversational  language  at  Syrus.    As  a  church  they  are  governed  by  a 
present  is  the  Arabic.    They  ei\joy  a  kind  of  patriarch,  who  lives  in  the  convent  Dair  al 
political  independence,  being  governed  by  na-  Shafee  on  Mt.  Lebanon,  and  always  bears  tLv 
tive  sheiks  wno  only  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  name  Peter  and  the  title  patriarch  of  Antiocb. 
the  Ottoman  sultan.    The  supreme  government  Every  10th  year  he  has  to  give  an  account  of 
is  in  the  hands  of  4  chief  sheiks,  who  are  also  the  condition  of  the  church  to  the  pope.     The 
their  leaders  in  war.    As  they  are  accustomed  Roman  almanac  mentions  moreover  an  arch- 
to  go  armed,  from  80,000  to  40,000  men  are  bishopric  and  6  bishoprics.  (See  Schemes  ^*£c- 
always  ready  to  march.    Formerly  they  lived  clesiastical  Tear  Book,**  New  York,  18^9,  p. 
in  peace  with  their  neighbors,  the  Druses,  but  33.)    Several  bishops  also  reside  with  the  |NUri- 
In  1841  a  national  war  commenced  between  the  arch.    The  number  of  congregations  is  abont 
two  tribes,  from  which  especially  the  Maronites  150.    Convents  were  formerly  very  numcroo^ ; 
suffered  greatly.    In  May,  1860,  the  war  with  in  the  district  of  Kesrawan  alone  more  tlian 
the  Druses  broke  out  with  new  and  unprece-  200  were  counted  with  about  20,000  member^ 
dented  fierceness.    The  Druses,  aided  by  the  all  following  the  rule  of  St  Anthoov ;   but  in 
aympatliy  af  the  Mohammedan  population  and  conBequence  of  the  recent  wars  with  the  Drus<a 
even  of  the  Turkish  trooiMS  very  soon  over-  many  convents  have  perished. 
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MAHOOl^  ftigitlTe  slaTes  in  the  Earopeaa  had  a  force  of  1,500  ragidar  troope  and  serenl 

roloniefl  in  the  Weet  Indies  aad  in  Gniana,  who  thonsand  militia.    The  earl  of  Balcarres,  the 

hare  bended  together  in  the  forests  and  moon-  governor  of  Jamaica,  marched  against  them  in 

tabs  sod  maintained  their  freedom.   The  origin  Angnst  with  a  large  hodj  of  troops,  but  was 

of  the  word  is  uncertain,  it  being  deiived,  ao*  defeated  and  driven  back  with  consiaerable  loesi 

eording  to  one  etymblogy,  from  the  8|>anish  In  the  war  that  ensaed  the  Maioons  at  first  met 

marroM,  "  wild  hog,"  theee  fhgitives  subsisting  with  much  soccess,  until  Gen.  Walpole  by  great 

at  first  chiefly  by  hunting  that  animal;  accord-  efforts  brought  them  to  be  wifling  to  listen  to 

ing  to  another,  from  ttmofoii  or  tftfiiaii^n,  which  overtures  of  peace.    About  600  of  them  sur* 

fisnifies  both  an  ^>e  and  a  wild  man ;  and  by  Tendered  on  assurancea  of  liberty  and  good 

still  a  third  derivation,  frmn  Marony,  a  river  treatment,  but  were  perfidiously  placed  in  con- 

vhieh  separates  Fkiench  from  Dutch  Guiana,  finement,  and  on  June  6,  1796,  shipped  from 

where  hrge  numbers  of  them  resided.    They  the  island  and  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  whence  in 

ireparticSariy  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Ja-  1800  they  were  again  transported  to  Sierra 

miica.    On  the  conquest  of  that  island  from  Leone.    Those  who  remained  u  Jamaica  main- 

the  Spaniards  by  the  English  in  1665,  most  of  tained  their  independence ;  but  since  the  aboli- 

the  Spanish  davea,  about  1,600  in  number,  fled  tion  of  slavery  in  the  island  they  have  to  a  great 

to  the  mountains,  whence  they  kept  up  a  gue-  extent  intermin{^ed  with  the  mass  of  the  col- 

rflla  war&re  agunst  the  whites.    They  became  ered  population.    In  1836  it  was  officially  t^ 

•0  troaUesomd  that  in  1668  the  governor,  Sir  portea  that  in  4  of  their  settlements  in  Ja* 

Charles  Lyttleton.  issued  a  proclamation  offer-  maica  there  were  270  families^  or  about  1,600 

ing  pardon,  freedom,  and  20  acres  of  land  to  persons. — ^In  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  in 

nch  as  should  surrender;  but  it  does  not  ap-  South  America,  a  band  of  Maroons  was  formed 

p«ar  tliat  any  of  them  accepted  the  terms  offer-  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  colony  in  the  for- 

cd.  •  Their  numbers  enlarged  by  natural  in-  ests  of  the  interior,  but  they  did  not  become 

crease  and  by  accessions  of  other  fhgitives  from  formidable  till  about  1726,  when  they  had  ao- 

sUrery;   and  the   colonial  assembly   in  the  quired  by  pilUge  lances  and  firearms.    They 

«mne  of  40  Tears  passed  44  acts  against  thein,  settled  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Seramica, 

isd  expendea  £340,000  in  vaiil  efforts  for  their  and  were  consequently  soon  known  as  Seramica 

RlJQgstaon.    In  1780  they  were  grown  so  for^  negroes.    Several  detachments  of  soldiers  and 

midaUe,  under  a  very  able  general  named  Cud-  nmitia  having  been  sent  against  them  without 

joe,  that  aU  the  militia  of  the  colony  and  two  much  success,  the  authorities  in  1780  undertook 

re^ments  of  regular  troops  wero  sent  against  to  terrify  them  into  submission  by  executing  11 

them.    But  after  7  y^ffs'  war  they  were  still  of  them  who  had  been  taken  prisoners.    One 

^Dsibdoed,  and  in  1787  the  colonial  assembly  man  was  hanged  alive  by  an  iron  hook  stuck 

^•mpQvted  Indiana  and  bloodhounds  from  Span-  through  his  ribs,  two  others  were  burned  alive, 

bh  America  to  aid  in  their  suppresnon.    Even  6  women  were  broken  upon  the  wheel,  and  9 

these  fiOed,  however,  and  at  length  the  royal  girls  were  beheaded.   These  cruelties,  however^ 

Tcyremor  Tralawny  made  overtures  of  peace  only  enn^ged  the  Maroons,  and  their  incursions 

to  the  black  ohiefr ;  and  on  Maroh  1, 1788,  Uie  be<»me  so  troublesome  to  the  colonists  that  the 

MirooQS  agreed  to  a  treaty  which  provided :  government  at  length  resorted  to  negotiation, 

**  First,  that  afl  hostUitaes  shall  cease  on  both  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  fiirmally  concluded  in 

ades  fbr  ever;  secondly,  that  the  said  Captain  1749,  between  tne  governor  of  Surinam  and  the 

Cq^os,  the  rest  of  his  cqitains,  adherenta,  and  Maroon  chief,  Oaptain  Adoe.  From  some  misnn- 

BKQ,  Shan  be  for  ever  hereafter  in  a  perfect  state  derstanding  between  the  partiea,  this  truce  was 

of  freedom  and  liberty ;  thirdly,  that  they  shall  not  of  kmg  continuance,  and  fresh  revolts  broke 

CQJ<7  and  poflseaa,  for  themselves  and  posterity  out  among  the  slaves  on  the  Ouca  river,  so  that 

fcr  ever,  all  the  land  situated  and  lying  between  in  a  few  years  the  colony  was  reduced  to  the 

Trdawnytown  and  the  Cockpits,  to  the  amount  greatest  distress  by  theur  incursions ;  and  in 

^  1,600  aorea.**    Beside  the  arable  land  thus  1767,  after  being  defeated  bv  the  negroes  in 

r^vn  them  for  cultivation,  the  Maroons  had  fbr  several  encountm,  the  Dutch  again  sued  for 

t!Mir  hunting  grounds  the  whole  mountainous  peace.    After  a  long  negotiation  and  4  differ- 

Kterior  of  the  island.    Their  game  was  the  wild  ent  embassies  from  the  Europeans^  a  treaty  was 

U)er,  which  abounds  in  the  mountains.    They  concluded  in  1761,  by  which  the  Ouca  and  Se- 

^  a  meUiod  of  curing  the  flesh  without  salt-  ramica  Maroons  were  admitted  to  be  free  and 

Q?  it,  and  tbey  sold  lam  quantities  of  it  to  the  independent,  and  the  colony  agreed  to  pay  them 

vfahesi  and  by  this  traffic  kept  themselves  well  an  annual  allowance  to  secure  their  friendship. 

Applied  with  flmrms  and  ammunition.    There  After  some  years  a  revolt  occurred  among  the 

▼ere  no  hostilities  between  them  and  the  whites  negroes  on  the  Cottica  river,  which  gained  such 

^  many  yearsi  until  in  July,  1706,  a  portion  force  in  1772  that  the  colonists  were  forced  to 

of  them  known  as  the  Trelawnytown  Maroons  abandon  their  plantations  and  take  refuge  in 

nise  in  insarrection  in  consequence  of  two  of  Paramaribo  until  assistance  arrived  from  Hol- 

t^eir  young  men  having  been  publicly  whipped  land.    A  force  of  1,200  Dutch  troops,  assisted 

^7  the  aiiUiofities  for  stealing.     Their  rising  by  several  hundred  negroes  liberated  and  armed 

^^'eated  so  much  alarm  that  the  island  was  put  for  the  purpose,  at  length  -drove  the  Maroons 

tLd«r  martial  law,  although  the  government  back  to  the  woods.    With  additional  troope 
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from  Holland  a  systematio  attempt  was  now  where  be  died  in  great  poTertj.  His  poems  oon* 

made  to  sabdae  the  Maroons,  bnt  witliont  sac*  sist  of  epistles,  rondeanx,  ballads,  epigrams,  ^. 

cess ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  war  which  lasted  sev-  His  most  important  longer  productions,  beside 

end  years  the  colonid  government  withdrew  the  translations  of 'the  Psalms,  were  Vtnftr^  a 

firom  the  coDtest.    Tlie  Maroons  at  that  time  satire  npon  the  lawyers,  and  a  new  version  of 

were  about  15,000  in  number.    In  1881  they  the  Soman  de  la  rase,    U'la  son  Michel  was  also 

had  increased  to  70,000,  and  at  present  they  are  a  poet,  though  much  inferior  to  himself;  and  a 

still  more  numerous.    They  form  an  indepen-  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the  three 

dent  republic,  with  laws  and  customs  of  tneir  Marots  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1781,  in  8 

own.     Christianity  has  made  little  progress  toIs.  4to.    The  works  of  016ment  Marot  have 

among  them,  and  their  language  is  a  Jargon  of  been  frequently  reprinted. 

African  and  European  tongues  intermin^ed. —  MARQUE,  Letteb  of.    See  Pbxtatikb. 

For  an  account  of  the  Maroons  of  Jamaica,  see  MARQUESAS    ISLANDS,    or     MxubajTa 

Bryan  Edwards,  **  History  of  the  West  Indies,"  Abchifblaoo,  a  cluster  of  18  small  islands  in 

and  Ddlas,  *^  History  of  the  Maroons ;"  and  for  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  between  lat  8**  and  11* 

the  Maroons  of  Surinam,  see  Stedman's  "Suri-  S.  and  long.  188°  80*  and  148*^  W. ;  ^megate 

nam."    See  also  ^The  Ifaroons  of  Jamaica,"  area,  1,800  sq.m.;  pop.  about  25,000.   They  are 

and  ^^The  Maroons  of  Surinam,"  in  the  ^*At-  generally  divided  mto  a  southern  group  (Hi- 

lantic  Monthly,"  Feb.  and  May,  1860.  waoa,  Tahuata,  Motane,  and  Tiboa),  which  was 

MAROS,  the  most  important  river  of  Tran-  discovered  in  1596  by  tiie  Spaniard  Mendafla  de 

sylvania,  rising  near  the  E.  frontier,  flows  N.  Neyva,  and  by  him  named  Laa  Marquesas  de 

W.,  S.  W.,  and  finidly  W.,  enters  Hungary,  and  Mendoza  in  honor  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  the 

after  a  course  of  about  400  m.  falls  into  the  marquis  de  Mendoza ;  and  a  northern  group, 

Theiss  near  Szegedin.  Its  principal  affluents  are  discovered  by  Captains  Marchand  and  Ingra- 

the  two  Kokels  in  IVansylvania,  in  which  conn-  ham  (1791).    Among  the  latter,  the  islands  of 

tiT  its  banks  offer  much  picturesque  scenery.  Nnkshiva,   Hnahuna    or  Washington   island, 

The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are,  in  Trans^'l-  Huapu  or  Adams  island,  Shotomiti  or  Franklin 

vania,  Saxon-Regen,  Maros-V4s^hely,  the  prm-  island,  and  Fntu-nhn  are  the  largest    They  are 

cipal  town  of  Uie  Szeklers,  and  the  fortress  of  volcanic  origin,  a  fact  which  is  attested  by 

Carlsburg ;  and  in  Hungary,  M^nes,  Arad,  and  long  rows  of  bleak  basaltic  rocks.    Each  island 

Mak6.    During  the  revolutionary  war  of  1848-  is  formed  by  a  mountain  ridge,  which  rises  to 

'9  the  Maros  formed  a  strategetiod  line  of  great  an  elevation  of  2,000  or  8,000  feet,  sending  forth 

importance.    It  now  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  numerous  lesser  chains,  between  which  fertile 

the  Yoivodina  and  Banat,  which  have  since  valleys  open  toward  tne  ocean.     The  coast 

been  detached  from  Hungary.  is  for  the  most  part  rugged  and  precipitous, 

MAROT,  CLkicBNT,  a  French  poet,  bom  in  and  the  roadsteads  being  unprotected  for- 
Cahors  in  1495,  died  in  Turin  in  Sept.  1544.  nish  no  safe  anchorage.  The  climate  and  prcv 
His  father,  Jean  Marot,  was  also  a  poet,  valet  ductions  resemble  those  of  the  other  volcanic 
de  chambre  to  Francis  I.,  and,  like  the  son  in  islands  of  subtropical  Polynesia.  The  rainy  sea* 
after  life,  noted  for  his  irregularities.  Clement  son  lasts  from  November  to  April.  Droughts 
first  became  page  to  the  sieur  de  Villeroy,  and  are  not  unfreqnent  during  the  hot  season ; 
subsequently  to  Margaret,  duchese  of  Alen^on,  Krusenstem  mentions  one  which  lasted  for  10 
and  sister  of  the  king,  whose  husband  he  follow-  months.  The  valleys,  the  soil  of  which  is  form- 
ed to  the  army  in  1521,  on  the  breaking  out  ed  by  hundreds  of  layers  of  decayed  vegetation, 
of  the  war  with  Charles  V.  On  the  death  are  extremely  fertile,  and  produce  all  tropical 
of  his  fiither  he  succeeded  him  as  valet  de  fruits  in  abundance.  The  yam,  sugar  cane, 
diambre  to  Francis  I.,  accompanied  him  to  banana,  plantain,  taro,  sweet  potato,  cotton 
Italy,  and  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  plant,  &c.,  grow  almost  without  culture.  The 
the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525.  On  recovering  his  hillsides  are  covered  with  forests  of  cocoannt^ 
liberty  and  returning  to  Paris,  he  was  accused  breadfruit,  and  papaw  trees,  the  fan  palm,  and 
of  heresy  and  cast  into  prist m,  at  the  instigation,  numerous  other  trees ;  but  the  vigorous  growth 
as  has  been  stated,  of  Diana  of  Poitiers.  The  of  underbrush  renders  them  almost  inaccessible, 
king,  on  his  return  from  captivity  in  Spain,  or-  The  fauna  of  the  islands  is  as  poor  as  their  flora 
dered  his  release,  as  be  did  again  a  year  later  is  rich.  There  are  no  indigenous  mammalia, 
when  be  was  imprisoned  for  a  misdemeanor,  but  swine,  rats,  and  cats  have  been  introduced 
In  1585,  the  charge  of  heresy  being  revived,  he  from  Europe.  Of  birds  there  are  only  4  or  5 
retired  to  the  court  of  Margaret,  now  become  distinct  species ;  among  them  the  kurukura  and 
queen  of  Navarre,  and  went  thence  to  Ferrara  the  gupil,  a  parrot  of  the  size  of  tlie  robin,  are 
and  Venice.  In  1586  he  returned  to  Paris,  the  most  beautifhl.  Water  fowl  abound  on  the 
having  abjured  the  heretical  doctrines  at  Lyons,  coast;  and  valuable  mussels  are  found  near  the 
His  metrical  translations  of  the  Psalms,  which  shore. — ^The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Malay 
were  very  popular,  and  were  sung  by  tiie  king  race,  and  are  distinguished  by  grace  and  sym- 
and  the  whole  court,  being  condemned  as  heret-  metry  of  person.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  light 
ical  by  the  Sorbonne,  he  again  fled  in  1548  to  copper  color;  the  women  appear  almost  white, 
Geneva,  Where  he  added  20  Psalms  to  the  80  but  tliis  complexion  b  produced  by  the  applicA- 
preyioosly  published.    He  then  went  to  Turin,  tion  of  the  root  of  the  papaw  tree.    Tattooing 
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upraetjiedbf  bothBex€8.    Their  social  organ*  14,880.     It  contains  BafiUo,  Pnckawa,   and 
ization  is  similar  to  that  which  prcTailed  in  the  Green  lakes.    The  snrface  is  diversified  and  the 
Simdwich  ishinds  before  the  introdaction  of  soil  good.  The  productions  in  1850  were  85,614 
Obristianitv.  They  are  divided  into  many  tribes  bnshels  of  wheat,  48,052  of  Indian  corn,  66,197 
or  dsna,  among  wh(Mn  bloody  wars  are  of  fre-  of  oats,  and  86,724  of  potatoes.    There  were  2 
qoeot  occorrenoe.    The  **  taJboo^^  serves  them  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  and  298  pnpils  attend- 
iiistesd  of  religion.    The  tabooed  or  privileged  ing  pnblic  schools.    Yalae  of  real  and  personal 
danes  consist  of  €Una»y  who  are  venerated  as  estate  in  1865,  $2,189,087.    Capital,  Marquette, 
nperior  beings;  tanaa^  soothsayers  and  *^medi-  MARQUETTE,  Jacques,  one  of  the  first  ex- 
doe  men  f  tataunat^  priests  and  surgeons ;  plorers  of  the  Mississippi  river,  boni  in  Laon, 
vkui,  the  lowest  rank  of  the  hierarchy ;  hatai-  France,  in  1687,  died  May  18,  1675.    At  the 
Hi,  secolar  mlers;  and  toot,  war  chiefs.    The  age  of  17  he  entered  the  society  df  Jesns,  and 
iK)D-tabooed  aUBaaesm  the p^pehe^^  servants  in  1666  sailed  for  Canada  as  a  missionary.    He 
of  the  chiefs;  averiaSy  fishermen ;  hobU^  singers  spent  abont  18  months  in  the  vicioity  of  Three 
tnd  dancers ;  and  nohuatj  common  laborers.  Rivers,  where  he  acquired  the  Montagnais  and 
The  last  named  class  hold  a  similar  position  to  Algonquin  languages,  and  in  April,  1668^  went 
that  of  the  pariahs  in  India.    Among  the  peon-  to  Lake  Superior  and  there  founded  the  mission 
iiariodal  institutions  of  the  islanders  is  poly-  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.    In  the  following  year  he 
andry,  the  woman  choosing  her  husband  or  was  sent  to  take  the  place  of  Father  Allouez 
hosbtnda,  and  retaining  them  or  not  according  amon^  the  Ottawas  and  Hurons  at  Lapointe ; 
to  ber  pleasure.    Cannibalism  is  also  practised  but  his  stay  here  was  short,  these  tribes  being 
sometimes,  but  simply  as  an  act  of  vengeance;  soon  dispersed  by  the  Sioux.    Marquette  then 
it  U  only  the  bodies  of  slain  enemies  of  which,  followed  the  Hurons  to  Mackinaw,  and  there  in 
oov  and  then,  a  slice  is  eaten.    Their  ordinary  1671  built  a  chapel  at  the  mission  of  St.  Igna- 
food  consists  principally  of   vegetables.     A  tins,  or  Michilimackinac.    In  the  following  year 
highly  intoxicating  beverage  is  prepared  by  he  wrote  of  his  success  at  Mackinaw  to  Father 
chewing  the  root  of  the  konoa  pknt  (piper  Dablon,  the  superior  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in 
^tiitieum),  mixing  it  well  with  saliva,  and  then  Canada.    ^  I  am  ready,  however,"  he  continued, 
fitting  it  into  a  vessel,  in  which  it  is  perfected  ^  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  another  missionary 
bj  fermentation.    The  extensive  use  of  this  to  go  on  your  order  to  seek  new  nations  to  warn 
beTenge  produces   leprosy    or  consumption,  the  South  sea  who  are  still  unknown  to  us, 
Beside  these  diaeaaea,  elephantiasis,  scrofula,  and  to  teach  them  of  our  great  Qod  whom  they 
Hjer  complaints,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  have  hitherto  not  known."    As  early  as  1669 
(iiseases  of  the  eyes,  often  resultihg  in  blindness,  in  fact  he  had  resolved  upon  exploring  the 
are  common  among  the  islanders.    Their  scanty  Mississippi,  of  which  he  had  heard  from  the  In- 
clothing  is  obtainea  from  the  mulberry  tree,  the  dians,  and  had  made  preparations  at  Lapointe 
birk  of  which  they  render  thin  and  soft  by  to  visit  **  this  river  and  the  nations  that  dwdl 
beftUoff,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  coarse  dotii.  upon  it  in  order  to  open  the  passage  to  so  many 
Their  nabitationa,  snial]  log  huts  thatched  with  of  our  fathers  who  have  so  long  awaited  this 
iesres  of  the  ooooanut  tree,  are  erected  on  stone  happiness."    His  desire  was  not  gratified  how- 
plitfonns  from  8  to  5  feet  above  the  ground,  ever  until  1673,  when  Frontennc  and  Talon, 
Id  cimilar  houses  they  bury  their  dead. — Xheae  the  governor  and  intendant  of  Canada,  having 
Lenders  have  no  history.    Even  the  first  dis-  resolved  to  send  an  expedition  under  Louia 
covery  of  the  islands  by  Europeans  has  been  JoUiet  to  explore  the  direction  and  month  of 
eoUrdy  forgotten,  though  the  Spaniards,  who  the  Mississippi,  Marquette  was  instructed  to 
iAtrodooed  swine,  and  also  Cook  and  Marchand,  accompany  the  party  as  missionary.    With  6 
tn  still  venerat^  as  gods.    The  Marquesas  isl-  other  Frenchmen   they  left   Mackinaw  in  2 
UMb  were  taken  possession  of  by  Admiral  Du-  canoes  on  May  17,  and  reaching  the  Wisconsin 
pttit-Thonara,  by  authority  of  the  French  gov-  river  by  way  of  Green  bay.  Fox  river,  and  a 
^nunent,  June  25, 1842.    The  inhabitants  after-  portage,  floated  down  to  the  Mississippi,  on 
virdniade  some  unanooessfnl  attempts  at  re-  whose  waters  they  found  themselves  by  the  1 7th 
^^qoering  their  liberty.    Under  Napoleon  III.  of  June.    On  the  25th  tkey  stopped  at  an  In- 
^  ieland  of  Nakahiva  has  been  made  a  penal  dian  village,  where  they  were  kindly  received. 
oolonj  forpolitical  convicts.— iSee  the  voyages  Somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  then 
of  Cook,  Kmaenstern,  and  Langsdor£  called  the  Ouaboukigou,  from  trhtch  was  formed 
MARQUETRY.    See  Bubl-Wobk.  its  subsequent  name  of  the  Wabash,  they  met 
MARQUETTE.    I.  A  central  co.  of  the  up*  savages  who  assured  them  that  it  was  not  more 
yr  peninsula  of  Mich.,  bounded  8.  W.  by  Wis-  than  10  days^  journey  to  the  sea,  and  that  they 
MDiln  and  K.  £.  by  Lake  Superior,  and  inter-  bought  stufb  and  other  articles  of  Europeans 
"^cted  by  the  Michigamig  river ;  area,   8,900  on  tiie  E.  side.    Continuing  their  voyage,  they 
^'Vl;  pop.  in  1850, 186,  The  surface  is  diver-  arrived  at  a  village  called  Akameea,  probably 
*-^€d,  covered  by  extensive  pine  forests,  and  about  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.    Here  they 
'•^  toil  fertile.     It  contains  granite,  limestone,  held  a  council^  and  having  satisfied  themselves 
*^  iron  ore.    Capita],  Marquette.    II.  A  oen-  that  they  were  not  more  than  2  or  8  days' jour- 
*^  00.  of  Wis.,  intersected  by  the  Neenah  or  ney  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  un- 
^ox  riTer ;  area,  864  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  doubtedly  emptied  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  qt 
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off  the  Florida  coast^  and  not,  as  had  heen  eon-  the  enemj.    The  oiBoe  was  regard«d  for  dadj 

jectored,  in  California  or  Virginia,  thej  resolved  centuries  as  a  special  or  temporary  ooe,  ind  tu 

to  return,  especially  as  their  ftirther  progress  term  marquis,  as  distinguished  froin  other  tiiia 

would  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  a  captivitj  of  honor,  was  unknown  until  1385.  wbea  Kick- 

among  the  Spaniards.    They  hegan  their  nome-  ard  II.  created  his  &vorite  Robert  de  Yen,  eitl 

ward  voyage  on  July  17,  and,  passing  up  the  of  Oxford,  marquis  of  Dublin  for  life,  and  gtre 

Illinois  instead  of  the  Wisconsin,  arrived  in  him  precedence  between  the  dei^reci  of  orliuMi 

September  at  Green  bay.    They  had  accom-  duke.    The  next  creation  was  thst  of  Job  dr 

plished  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  travelled  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset,  who  was  in  U^I 

in  their  open  canoes  a  distance  of  over  2,500  made  marquis  of  Dorset,  and  who,  alter  Wiu* 

miles.    On  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  Marquette  degraded  in  parliament,  where  he  wasoolj  cvtr  i 

had  promised  the  Kaskaskia  Indians  to  return  sidered  as  earl  of  Somerset)  dedined  to  have  lU  I 

and  preach  to  them.    He  was  detained  bvsick-  new  honor  restored  to  him,  on  the  groond  tbit  I 

ness  at  the  mission  of  St  Francis  Xavier  on  **  the  name  of  marquis  was  a  strange  one  in  Uk  I 

Green  bay  a  full  year;  but  in  Oct.  1674,  having  kingdom.''  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  prijo-  i 

previously  sent  to  his  superiors  an  account  of  his  dice  existing  against  the  title,  that  it  win  c«'*-  | 

Journey  down  the  Mississippi,  he  set  out  with  again  conferred  until  40  years  afterward,  in  tLe  , 

two  white  men  and  a  number  of  savages  for  reign  of  Henry  YI.    Thenceforth  it  coDtinoe^  to  , 

the  village  of  Kaskaskia.    On  Dec.  14  he  was  be  occasionally  b^towed,  but  was  scarcely  evtr 

stopped  at  the  portage  on  the  Chicago  by  infir-  borne  by  more  than  8  or  4  persons  at  at-n^ 

mities  and  severe  cold,  and  dismissing  the  In-  until  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  George  IlL 

dians  resolved  to  winter  there  with  hb  two  when  the  number  of  marquises  was  made  e^.-! 

companions.    Resuming  his  Journey,  March  80,  to  that  of  the  dukes.    Both  in  Endand  a£<l  to 

1675,  he  reached  Kaski^ia  April  8,  and  at  once  the  continent  the  tide  is  now  simply  oDe  of  i>^ 

began  a  mission  by  erecting  an  altar  and  cele-  bility,  conferring  upon  the  possessor  do  territo- 

brating  the  festival  of  Easter;  but,  conscious  rial  rights  or  military  command.   NapoWt.1. 

that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  soon  attempt-  neglected  to  noake  use  of  it  in  establishiDe  iii« 

ed  to  return  to  Mackinaw.    He  reached  no  far-  new  orders  of  nobility;  but  upon  the  restore- 

ther  than  a  small  river  whose  mouth  is  on  the  tion  of  the  Bourbons  it  was  reaaopted,  and  sue? 

£.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  which  still  bears  counts  of  the  empire  were  made  marqaiseA.  h 

his  name,  and  there  he  died  in  the  presence  of  the  British  peerage  the  number  of  iDart)>^^^'* 

the  two  Frenchmen  who  had  attended  him  from  is  87,  of  whom  4  bw  Scottiah  and  12  Iriah  tit.t^ 
Green  bay.    He  was  buried  on  the  spot,  but  in        MARRACCI,  Ludovicgl  an  Italian  orieotal  < 

1677  his  remains  were  carried  to  Mackinaw,  born  in  Lucca  in  1612,  died  in  Rome  in  17«^.  l^< 

The  narrative  of  his  voyage  on  the  Mississippi  devoted  himself  from  hia  youth  to  the  $tQ<l>  «'< 

was  not  published  until  1681,  when  it  appeared  languages,  became  a  profident  in  Greek.  W^ 

at  Paris  in  Tb^venot's  Beeueil  de  tayagei^  ae-  brew,  Syriac,  Ghaldee,  and  Arabic,  and  «j» 

companied  by  a  map.    This  narrative,  as  well  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  cul'.t.t 

as  a  loumal  of  the  missionary's  last  expedition,  della  Sapiensa  at  Rome.    Pope  Innocent  XI. 

and  his  autognmh  map,  may  be  found  in  Shea's  highly  esteemed  him,  chose  him  as  his  cor>''^ 

^*  Discovery  ana  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  sor,  and  would  have  advanced  him  to  ecilt^- 

Valley''  (New  York,  1852).    His  narrative,  for  astic^  dignities  had  not  the  modesty  of  )hs' 

some  years  after  its  first  publication,  was  re-  racci  declined  them.    His  greatest  work  i^  ^> 

prded  as  a  fable;  but  his  claim  is  now  estab-  edition  of  the  Koran  in  the  original  Ar&i'^ 

fished  as  the  first  explorer  of  the  great  river  of  with  a  Latin  translation  (Padua,  1698). 
the  West,  and  the  first  European  who  saw  it       MARRAST,  Arhaxd,  a  French  jooroal-^ii 

after  Do  Soto.  and  politician,  bom  at  St.  Gaudens  in  180iv  <l.t-^ 

MARQUIS,  or  Mabquxss,  a  title  of  dignity  in  Paris,  March  11, 1852.    After  filling  for  \m 

In  England,  France,  and  Italy,  ranking  next  be-  years  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  collein-  <^ 

low  that  of  duke.    In  Germany,  whence  it  de-  Orthez  and  in  that  of  Louia  le  Grand  at  Pata 

rives  its  origin,  the  corresponding  title  is  Marh-  he  became  a  Journalist,  and  attraoted  attent!'<i 

gti^^  in  Enfflish  margrave   or   lord   of  the  by  a  political  pamphlet,  and  by  hia  attack*  oi 

marches;  and  the  persons  so  called  or  created  the  eclectic  school  of  philosophy  represeotnl  ^! 

were  originally  military  chieftains  to  whom  was  Gousin.    After  the  revolution  of  July,  1^>"-  * 

committed  the  guardianship  of  the  marches  or  one  of  the  editors  of  the  TrQmne  new»pap«f 

frontiers  of  a  kingdom.    Ilence  the  barbarous  the  organ  of  the  extreme  republicans,  he  v ' 

Latin  word  marehio.    In  continental  Europe  noted  for  the  violence  of  his  attadca  upoo  ti 

the  mafvAi<mef,  from  being  mere  life  occupants  new  government.    The  latter  retaliated  by  to 

of  their  office,  became  at  a  comparatively  early  posing  fines  and  imprisonment;   and  In  !*"*■ 

period  territorial  potentate9,  transmitting  their  Marrast,  who  had  been  arrested  on  a  charpr  u 

titles  and  posnesHions,  until  they  were  establish-  complicity  in  various  insnirectioDay  escaped  i 

ed  as  a  powerful  hereditary  order  of  nobility.  England,  where  he  acted  as  a  eorraspoDdvDt  c 

In  Englarid  the  lords  or  wardens  of  the  marches  the  KatumdL,  then  under  the  control  of  Armai 

were  urigisally  barons  or  esrls,  whose  office  it  Carrel.    He  now  marriad  a  woman  of  fbrtut- 

was  to  pres««rve  the  fVontier  (as  on  the  borders  and  on  the  general  amnesty  of  1837  retann 

of  Wales  or  Scotland)  free  from  the  inroads  of  to  France.    He  beoama  tha  ■aooMKir  of  Cart 
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M  editor  in  chief  of  tLe  National,  vhich  con-  ity,  from  which  an  appeal  conld  be  made  to  ihd 

tiniied  to  be  the  leading  organ  of  the  French  house  of  lords  in  England.    The  lords  requested 

liberals.    After  the  revcdation  of  Feb.  1848,  the  opinion  of  the  judges.   They  retamed  to  the 

opoo  the  formation  of  the  provisional  goYom-  lords  an  ooinion  that  the  marriage  was  not  fnll 

ment,  he  was  appointed  mayor  oi  Paris.    Snb-  and  complete  without  both  the  civil  contract 

BeqoentlybewaBretnmed  to  the  constituent  as-  and  the  religious  ceremony;  but  it  was  also 

umhW  by  8  different  departments  and  was  their  prevailing  beliefthat  the  contract,  although 

elected  its  president,  an  office  which  ne  filled  by  not  constituting  of  itself  a  complete  and  valid 

nocessive  elections  for  several  months.     His  marriage,  gave  to  each  party  the  right  to  call 

Tiews,  however,  being  deemed  too  conservative,  upon  the  proper  court  to  compel  the  other  party 

he  became  unpopular,  and  in  the  election  of  to  make  the  marriage  formd  and  unquestion- 

Dembersofthe  legislative  assemblynot  a  single  able;  a  thing  which  could  not  be  done  here. 

eoostitaency  in  France  put  him  in  nomination.  The  question  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage  by 

He  eoDtinued  to  contribute  to  the  columns  of  mere  consent  was  then  rollv  argued  by  the 

tbe  National  until  its  suppression  by  Louis  ablest  counsel  in  England  before  the  lords,  and 

KtpoleoD,  and  died  in  comparative  obscurity.  the  six  law  peers  gave  their  opinions  severally, 

MARRIAGE,  in  law,  the  conjugal  union  of  each  at  great  length ;  and  uiey  were  equal- 

ooe  man  with  one  woman.     In  aJl  Christian  ly   divided — ^Lords  Brougham,  Denman,  and 

commimities  tiie  marriage  relation  exists,  and  Campbell  being  in  fietvor  of  the  validity  of  the 

b  considered  as  the  most  solenm  of  contracts;  marriage  at  common  law,  and  Lords  Lyndhurst, 

i&d  excepting  in  Protestant  countries,  it  is  Cottenham,  and  Abinger  against  it.    And  it  may 

regarded  as  a  sacrament.     In  England,   al-  be  added  as  a  curious  resmt  of  legal  forms,  tiiat 

tboQgh  not  a  sacrament  of  the  church,  it  is  as  the  house  of  lordtf  came  to  no  conclusion, 

t<^  only  celebrated  as  a  religious  ceremony,  they  did  not  reverse  the  Judgment  of  the  Irish 

hx  ontd  very  recently  it  fell  ahnost  exdusivdy  court  of  queen's  bench.     That  decision  was 

Merthe  cognizance  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  therefore  confirmed,  and  the  defendant  sen- 

Kov,  however,  tiie  new  court  of  probate  and  tenced  accordingly,  although  the  record  of  the 

divorce  exercises  some  of  the  functions  hereto-  case  itself  showed  that  one  half  of  that  court 

fife  beiongiDg  to  the  ecdeeiastical  courts,  to-  had  not  thought  him  guilty  in  law,  and  Uiat  the 

Scther  with  some  others,  especially  in  the  mat-  chief  Justice  had  said  that  he  was  (at  the  same 

ter  of  divorce,  whidi  are  quite  new  in  English  time  expressing  his  opinion  that  he  was  not) 

kw.  Iq  the  United  States  marriage  is,  by  law,  raerelv  to  enter  up  a  judgment  from  which  an 

}^Y  t  ciril  contract ;  magistrates,  equally  with  appeal  might  be  taken.    Almost  at  the  same 

c^rjrmen,  have  a  right  to  solemnize  it ;  but  it  time,  by  an  odd  coinddenoe,  the  same  question 

^  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  country  to  have  came  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 

R  performed  by  a  clergyman,  and  attended  with  States,  and  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  deciding  the 

''flurioas  ceremonies.    One  very  grave  question  case  (on  other  grounds),  said :  **'  Upon  this  point 

f'mttns  in  a  state  of  singular  unoertamty ;  it  the  court  is  equally  divided,  and  no  opinion  can 

13:  What  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  complete  be  given."    Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  first  four 

<ed  Talid  marriage ;  or  rather,  are  the  ceremo-  editions  of  his  **  Commentaries,"  lays  down  the 

ti^  and  forms,  or  any  of  them,  which  are  in-  law  that  ^^the  contract,  if  it  be  mAde  per  verba 

•  "^ted  by  law  or  are  customarily  used  for  Ihe  deprtEBenti  and  remains  without  cohabitation, 
«"LcrQnization  of  marriage,  indiflpensable,  or  is  or  if  made  per  verba  de  Juturo  and  followed  by 
^  mere  consent  of  the  parties  sufiSdent  f  consummation,  amounts  to  a  valid  marriage." 
p^  such  a  question  as  this  should  be  unset-  But  in  the  fifth  and  subsequent  editions,  in  con- 
*«cd  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  sequence  of  the  division  of  opinion  in  the  su- 
^  ^eQ  occasion  surprise.  But  the  true  ex-  preme  court,  he  adds  to  the  words  above 
^oatioQ  of  the  mystery  is,  we  apprehend,  quoted,  ^Mn  the  absence  of  all  civil  regulations  to 
wit  Tery  few  persons  have  trusted  to  their  tne  contrary."  But  these  words  leave  the  pre- 
^*it  mere  consent  for  tiie  validity  of  their  cise  question  in  absolute  uncertainty,  for  ^^reg- 
^nage^andthe  question  has  therefore  very  ulations"  of  marriage  of  some  kind  exist  in  every 
"^nom  eome  directly  before  the  courts.  Re-  dvOized  commnni^,  and  the  only  question  is: 
^^J,  however,  this  precise  question  has  passed  Is  a  marriage  valid  by  consent  or  contract  only, 
^'f^f^  the  English  courts.  It  came  first  be-  without  any  regard  being  paid  to  these  regula- 
•^v«thecoort  of  qneen^s  bench  in  Ireland,  upon  tionsf     There  are  in  some  cases  obiter  dicta 

*  ^  ftr  bigamy.  The  defendant  was  found  to  the  effect  that  such  a  marriage  is  valid ;  but 
^^1  and  then^  the  first  of  the  marriages  not  of  course  tiiey  are  not  anl^oritative  like  direct 
^nne  been  solemnized  according  to  the  direc-  decisions;  and  even  the  dictftm  in  the  case  last 
^^  if  not  leqnirement  of  law,  the  question  cited  has  been  subsequentiy  contradicted  by 
"'^vBvhetfaer  it  was  so  complete  and  p^ect  as  higher  authority.  In  Massachusetts,  the  su- 
^  i&ike  the  crime  of  bigamy  possible.  There  preme  court  has  unequivocally  declared  sudi 
*^  four  ju4sM,  and  they  were  equally  divided,  marriages  illegal  and  invalid.  Nor  are  we  aware 
^•Achiefjostioe  then  (against  his  opinion)  Joined  of  a  single  case,  in  England  or  in  this  country, 
y^Mma  with  the  two  who  thought  the  mar-  in  which  a  widow  has  been  allowed  dower,  or 
ppb  Talid,  and  the  crime  of  bigamy  committed,  a  ohUd  his  inheritance,  on  the  ground  of  the  va- 
■^  ^  purpose  of  having  a  decision  by  a  migor-  lidity  of  a  marriage  resting  on  nothing  but  the 
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eonaent  of  the  partiefli  As  eTidenoe  of  a  reffolar  of  the  defendant  altfaoo^  it  would  have  made 
marriage,  repntatioo,  oohabitation,  acknowledg-  his  marriage  witti  the  plaiDtiff  illegal  and  void, 
ment  and  reception  by  the  fiunily,  and  other  would  not  be  a  defence  against  this  action,  if  it 
similar  circnmstances,  are  always  receivable,  were  unknown  to  the  pluntifP  when  the  agree- 
On  the  other  hand,  cases  for  breach  of  promise  ment  to  marry  was  made  b^  her.    The  de- 
of  marriage  are  very  frequent ;  in  most  of  them  fence  most  usually  relied  upon  is'a  denial  of  the 
seduction  or  cohabitation  is  shown;  and  if  it  ap-  promise;  and  after  that^  the  bad  character  of 
peared  to  the  court  that  there  had  been  also  a  the  phunUffl    If  this  be  made  out,  it  is  asuffi- 
regular  marriage,  the  action  would  be  stopped  at  dent  defence :  but  if  it  be  attempted  and  £ulfs 
once,  on  the  ground  that  no  action  can  be  main-  It  is  ouite  well  settled  that  the  attempt  may  be 
tained  between  husband  and  wife.    If  therefore  regarded  by  the  jury  as  a  ground  for  mcreasing 
it  is  permitted  to  go  on,  as  it  always  is,  after  evi-  the  damages  agamst  the  d^endant    If  the  de» 
denoe  of  the  agreement  of  marriage  and  subse-  fence  be  a  specific  criminal  aot^  it  must  be 
quent  cohabitation,  it  follows  that  these  are  not  proved  specifically.    If  it  be  general  bad  duur- 
tne  equivalent  of  a  regular  marriage;  and  this  aoter,  evidence  of  bad  reputation  is  receivable* 
we  believe  to  be  the  law. — ^In  all  our  states  cer-  Keither  specific  bad  conduct  nor  general  bttd 
tain  marria^  are  prohibited,  and  would  of  oharacter  constitutes  a  defence,  if  they  were 
course  be  void;  as  thosebetween  parties  within  a  known  to  the  defendant  when  he  made  bis 
certain  near  lineal  consanguinity;  and  those  be-  promise;  although,  even  then,  they  might  be 
tween  parties  within  the  age  of  consent,  which  considered  in  mitigation  of  damages.    Aa  mat- 
is,  for  the  most  part,  15  for  the  man  and  10  for  ter  of  law,  the  weight  of  authority  is  against 
the  woman,    ^or  marriages  void  for  fraud  or  permitting  the  fact  of  seduction  to  be  reoeived 
incapacity,  see  Divobob.)   In  many  of  the  states  m  evidence  in  an  action  for  breach  of  contract 
there  is  now  a  lust  ana  wise  provision  that  a  to  mar^,  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  data- 
marriage  duly  solemnized  to  all  appearance  shall  ages.    But  it  is  sometimes  directly  received, 
not  be  made  void  by  any  want  of  formality,  if'  and  generaUy  finds  its  way  into  the  case ;  ana 
it  be  consummated  with  a  friU  belief  on  the  part  the  question  of  damages  is  in  this  case,  more  tbjui 
of  both  or  either  of  the  parties  that  they  were  in  most  others,  entirely  within  the  discretion  of 
lawfully  married.    Butthi8provinon,itmaybe  the  juiy.    The  action  does  not  survive  to  the 
remarked,  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  if  a  mar-  representative  of  a  deceased  promisee,  nor  can  it 
riage  made  by  the  contract  of  the  parties  was  be  maintained  against  the  representative  of  a 
complete  and  vaUd.   The  same  thin^  may  be  said  deceased  promisor. — Oontraots  in  restraint  of 
of  the  statutory  provisions  permittmg  the  mar-  marriitte  are  wholly  void,  by  the  poliov  of  tbe 
riases  of  Quakers  to  besolemnized  after  their  own  law.   Thus  no  action  can  be  maintained  on  mnj 
ftsnion.— -Contracts  to  marry  at  a  ftitnre  time  are  promise  or  obligation  not  to  marry;  aa  not  to 
recognized  by  law,  and  acdons  for  the  breach  marry  any  woman  but  the  promisee;  or  by  a 
of  them  are,  as  we  have  said,  verv  common ;  widow  not  to  many  again ;  or  a  promise  not  to 
and  the  rules  of  law  in  relation  to  them  are,  in  marry  within  6  years.    There  is  also  a  oXaaa  oC 
some  respects,  peculiar.    The  promises  must  be  contracts,  which,  from  the  frequency  with  which 
reciprocal,  and  a  woman  is  Dound  by  sndi  a  they  appear  in  En^^ish  law  Iwoks,  would  se^zn 
contract  as  much  as  a  man.    Nor  is  there  any  to  be  not  uncommon  in  that  country,  and  which 
thing  in  the  law  to  prevent  an  action  by  the  man  are   called  **  marriage  brokerage  (8onietizne« 
for  a  breach  of  this  contract;  but  audi  actions  brocage)  contracts."    They  are,  in  general,  coo- 
are  not  common,  and  would  not  be  fiivored  by  tracts  for  the  payment  of  money  or  tranafer  of 
court  or  jury.    The  action  maybe  brought  by  property  to  some  person,  by  wi^  of  compensA* 
an  infknt  but  not  agdnst  one.  The  very  words,  tion  for  his  or  her  procuring  a  marriage  tor  the 
time,  and  manner  of  the  promise  are  not  often  pu*tT  paying.  Such  a  contract  is  declared  void  in 
provable,  and  are  never  indispensable ;   for  England,  on  grounds  of  morality  and  the  poblic 
precise  and  direct  testimony  to  the  promise  is  good,  without  any  reference  to  the  expedieocy 
not  demanded.    Indeed,  courts  have,  in  some  or  propriety  of  the  marriage  itselfl    We  are  zvot 
instances  at  least,  gone  quite  far  enough  in  in-  aware  that  any  action  founded  upon  such  a  con« 
atructing  or  permitting  a  Juiy  to  infer  a  prom-  tract  has  ever  come  before  the  courts  of  tfai«. 
iae  of  marriage  ftx>m  rather  slight  indications,  country;  but  we  think  that  such  an  actionwocia 
In  general,  however,  language  used  to  third  per-  be  defeated  here  as  in  England, 
sons,  expressive  of  a  purpose,  or  even  a  prom-       MARRIAGE  SETTLEiifENTS.    A  promu^ 
ise,  to  marry  the  plaintiff,  does  not  prove  this  to  give  or  advance  to  a  woman,  or  setUe  iif>or» 
promise,  unless  it  was  addressed  to  a  parent  or  her,  money  or  an  estate^  on  her  maniai;^^,  i^, 
to  one  who  stood  in  the  plaoe  of  aparent    This  valid ;  because  the  marriage  is  regarded  by  t }:  -^ 
contract,  like  every  other,  may  be  on  condition :  law  as  a  fully  sufficient  consideration  for  tt^    l-t  u  ^ 
and  if  the  condition  be  reasonable,  the  law  will  it  must  be  made  in  writing  and  signed,  ai»U<  r 
respect  it,  and  will  not  sustain  an  action  on  the  the  English  statute  of  frands,  and  wherever  Uu  ^« 
nromise  unless  the  condition  be  performed.  Hie  danse  is  re&naoted  here.    A  mere  renreeexit^, 
defences  to  such  an  action  are,  generaDy,  either  ti(«  concerning  the  pecuniair  conditKNi  ot    s 
a  denial  of  the  promise,  or  if  that  be  proved,  party,  if  made  in  good  foith,  wm  not  bind  ob»^  t  < 
any  thingirhich  would  make  the  marriage  un-  make  hia  representations  good.    Letteia  Tt\  *- 
lawfriL   Bat  a  previous  and  ezistiBg  rnvriage  parents  or  relatives,  when  sufficiently  sp^^rii;  i 
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•ra  beld  to  bindthenu — Gontraots  in  frand  of  becoming  more  abundant  and  more  fatty  with 
marriage  settlements^  and  intended  to  defeat  advancing  jears^  resuming  its  wateiy  cbarader 
^em,  are  void ;  as  a  private  bargain  with  the  in  old  age  and  m  lingering  disease:    The  med- 
bosband,  or  the  husband  and  wife,  that  he  shall  uUary  membrane  supports  the  vessels  before 
pay  bade  part  of  her  fortune ;  or  a  promise  to  they  enter  the  osseous  tissue,  and  its  extensive 
restore  money  leot  to  give  the  appearance  of  destruction  is  followed  by  the  death  of  the  bone. 
wealth,  and  so  procure  the  marriage ;  and  a  The  fattj  substance  is  not  essentaal  to  the  exist- 
note  gjven  only  to  be  exhibited  and  lued  for  the  ence  of  the  bones ;  it  fills  up  a  cavity  destined 
same  purpose  has  been  held  valid  against  the  to  be  free  from  calcareous  matter,  and  may  be 
promisor.    A  creditor  who  conceals  or  denies  absorbed  into  the  system  in  case  of  need.   Mar- 
his  daima^  so  that  the  debtor  may  obtain  the  row  is  not  found  in  young  mammals,  nor  in 
consent  of  the  woman  or  her  guardians,  is  bound  adult  birds ;  fishes,  amphibians,  and  most  rep- 
by  his  denial  or  concealment  as  effectually  ashy  tiles  have  no  medullary  cavity,  but  the  croco- 
a  release. — ^As  to  the  power  of  an  infant,  espe-.  dile  and  some  lizards  have  considerable  cavities ; 
ciaDy  a  female  infant,  to  make  a  valid  settle-  mammals  are  like  man  in  this  respect,  though 
ment  of  property  in  yie#  of  marriage,  the  law  the  aquatic  genera  either  have  no  medullary 
is  not  quite  settled.  An  infant  of  either  sex  may  cavity,  or  a  very  small  one  filled  with  fluid  oil ; 
certiumy  receive  property  in  such  a  way ;  but  in  the  marrow  of  herbivora  is  harder  than  that  of 
an  important  case  in  Ezigland  (18  Vesey,  259),  camivora,  and  is  a  palatable  and  nutritious  ar- 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  held  that  a  female  infant  tide  of  food;  the  marrow  of  the  ox,  the  bear, 
was  not  bound  by  her  settlement  of  her  estate,  and  other  animals,  forms  the  basis  of  many  prep- 
bat,  when  she  came  of  age,  might  annul  the  set-  arations  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair, 
tlement  and  return  into  possession  of  all  her  MABRYAT,  Frkdbbio,  a  British  navd  offi- 
rightB  and  interests.   We  apprehend  that  in  this  cer  and  author,  bom  in  Iiondon,  July  10, 1792, 
comitry  any  such  case  would  come  before  a  court  died  in  Langham,  NorfoUc,  Aug.  2, 1848.    He 
of  equity,  which  would  deal  with  it  according  entered  the  naval  service  at  14  years  of  age  as 
to  its  merits.    K  the  settlement  were  impru-  a  midshipman  on  board  the  frigate  Imp^rieuse, 
dent,  ojipresrive,  or  iniurious,  although  not  dis*  commanded  b^  Lord  €k)chrane,  since  earl  of 
hcMiest,  toe  court  woula  find  in  the  infimcy  of  the  Dundondd,  with  whom  he  served  8  years,  and 
maker  sofiSdent  authority  to  annul  it ;  but  if  partidpated  in  50  engagements  of  more  or  less 
it  were  in  itself  unobjectionable,  we  do  not  be-  importance;  in  one  he  was  so  severely  injured 
lieTe  that  it  would  be  interfered  with.  that  he  was  left  for  dead,  and  was  only  roused 
MARROW,  a  peculiar  soft,  fiitty  substance,  to  consdousness  by  the  insulting  conduct  of  a 
eoDtoiiied  in  a  membrane  of  extreme  delicacy,  fellow  midshipman  with  whom  he  was  at  en- 
whieh  fills  the  medullary  canal  of  the  long  bones,  mity.    He  also  distinguished  himsdf  on  Bevenl 
Themednllary  membrane,  or  internal  periosteum,  occadons  by  leaping  overboard  and  rescuing 
is  eoraposed  of  minute  vessels  ramifying  in  a  fine  drowning  dupmates,  for  which  he  subsequently 
areolar  tissue,  whose  existence  may  be  eadly  received  a  medd  from  the  humane  sode^.    In 
seen  in  anjr  well  boiled  bone;  it  sends  numerous  1812-U6  he  served  on  the  North  American 
prolongalions  into  the  substance  of  the  marrow,  coast,  and  participated  in  an  action  with  gun 
giTing  this  its  condstenoe,  and  supporting  the  boats  on  Lake  Fontchartrain  shortly  previous 
tat  vesides  in  its  odlular  network.     The  fat  to  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.    During  the  next 
reddest  compared  by  Monro  to  dusters  of  10  ^ears  he  was  employed  on  various  naval 
pearia,  do  not  communicate  with  eadi  other;  stations,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  Bur- 
a  fine  artery  runs  to  each,  with  an  accompany-  mese  war  was  severd  times  thanked  by  the 
m^  vein,  and  doubtless  with  numerous  absorbents  eovemor-generd  of  India  and  the  commander- 
aad  nerves;  the  mdn  vessel  enters  a  spedd  fo-  m-chief  of  the  British  forces.    In  1829,  while 
rmmen  near  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  long  commanding  the  Ariadne  in  the  channel  service, 
bones.    Marrow  is  found,  not  only  in  the  med-  he  commenced  hia  literary  career  by  the  publi- 
vHmtj  canal,  but  in  the  cells  of  the  spongy  cation  of  "Frank  MUdmay,  or  the  Naval  Ofll* 
ends  of  the  long,  in  the  areolse  of  the  short,  and  cer,"  a  novd  of  sea  life,  in  which  many  of  his 
tlhe  diplo6  of  tbe  flat  bones,  and  in  the  longitu-  early  adventures  are  related.    Among  his  other 
din^  porea  of  the  oompaot  tissue  eveiywhere.  productions,  which  followed  in  rapid  sucoesdon. 
Tike  medoHary  membrane,  when  inflamed,  may  may  be  mentioned  the  '^ King's  Own,''  "Peter 
be  po— eased  of  an  exquidte  sendbility,  but  in  Simple,"  "Jacob  Fdthful,"  "JaphetinSeaichof 
t^rdMBMJj  cases  it  is  not  very  sendtive ;  persons  a  Father,"  "  lOdshipman  Easy '' "  Snarleyyow," 
rarely  eomplain,  as  the  popular  bdief  would  "  The  Poacher."  "  Poor  Jack,"  '^  Masterman 
lead  one  to  suppose  they  would,  when  the  mar-  Beady,"  &c,  all  of  whidi  abound  in  adventure, 
TTfw  is  lacerated  by  the  saw  during  amputation  often  of  the  most  ludicrous  character,  and  are 
of  n  limb,  but  they  sometimes  do  when  the  written  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  seaman- 
operation   is   performed   bdow  the  foramen  ship.    In  1887  he  published  a  "  Code  of  Sisals 
wber^  the  nerve  enters.    There  is  no  marrow  for  vessels  employed  in  the  Merchant  Service," 
•or   mednllary  cavity  in  the  cartilage  whidi  which  has  been  adopted  in  England  and  o^er 
precedes  bone ;  an  artery  first  appears,  and  then  countries,  and  for  which  he  received  the  cross 
a  auetnbrane  contdning  a  redoish  watery  sub-  of  the  legion  of  honor  from  Louis  Philippe;  and 
free  from  &t;  the  true  marrow  succeeda  in  1889)  after  a  tour  in  the  United  States,  appear- 
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ed  Ids'*  Diary  in  America,*^  in  Sfleries  of  8  Tob.  tanx.    Although  some  of  her  greateattrfmnphf 

ea^h.   During  the  ]ast  2  years  of  his  life  he  was  were  achieved  in  the  plays  of  Victor  Hugo,  i>ii- 

compelled  by  the  rnptnre  of  several  blood  ve»-  mas,  and  other  modern  writers,  she  greatly  pre* 

•ds  to  desist  fVom  all  professional  and  literary  ferred  the  dramas  of  the  old  sehool,  especially 

labor. — Samusl  Franoib,  son  of  the  preceding,  the  comedies  of  Holidre  and  tbepiica  tPintrigue 

bom  in  182d,  died  in  London,  Jnly  12, 1865,  of  Marivaaz.    Her  personations  of  the  fashioD* 

served  several  years  in  the  British  navy,  but  able  lady  or  coquette  of  the  old  regime  in  these 

resigned  his  commission,  and  in  1850  established  works  are  among  the  most  cherislMd  traditions 

himself  in  Oalifomia.    In  1858  he  returned  to  of  the  French  stage*    Her  figure,  voice,  acdoo, 

Ihiffland,  and  2  years  later  published  an  account  and  toilette  were  alike  admirable,  and  in  the 

of  his  adventures  tmder  tne  title  of  '*Moun*  expression  of  her  countenance  she  invariably 

tiuns  and  Mole  Hills*'  (London,  1855).  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  scene.     She 

MARS,  the  Roman  god  of  war,  whose  name  in  amassed  a  condderable  fortune  by  her  pn>fe»- 

the  Sabine  and  Oscan  tongues  was  Mamers,  and  sional  labors,  and  the  latter  years  of  her  life 

who  was  early  identified  with  the  Greek  Area,  were  passed  in  a  sumptuous  retreat,  where  die 

Before  this  identification  he  seems  to  have  been  duly  received  visits  urom  persons  eminent  in 

an  agricultural  rather  than  warlike  divinity.  He  literature  or  the  arts.    She  left  an  estate  valued 

was  one  of  the  three  tutelary  gods,  to  eich  of  at  800,000  francs  to  a  son  bom  50  yean  previoas 

whom  Numa  was  said  to  have  appointed  a  fla-  to  her  death,  and  whom  during  the  greater  part 

men,  and  he  enjoyed  the  highest  honors  after  Jn-*  of  that  time  she  had  persistenUy  refused  to  see. 

piter.    He  was  called  Father  Mars  ( Jfarspi-  MARSALA  Tanc  Lilybaufn)^  a  fortified  sea- 

ter%  being  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  Romans  port  town  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Sicily,  a^ja- 

from  having  begotten  the  founders  of  Rome  by  cent  to  Oape  Boto  (anc  Pronumtorium  Lily- 

Rhea  Silvia,  a  priestess  of  Vesta.    He  was  dia-  hawn)y  in  the  province  of  Trapuii,  16  m.  8.  S. 

tinguished  as  Gradivus,  Silvanus,  or  Quirinus,  W.  from  the  town  of  Trapani,  in  lat  87^  48' 

in  his  relatione  respectively  to  war,  agriculture,  10''  K.,  long.  22°  25'  10"  £. ;  pop.  about  20,000. 

and  the  state.    The  rites  of  his  worship,  as  the  It  contains  a  cathedral,  16  churches,  and  vari- 

dances  of  the  Salii  in  armor,  had  reference  to  oua  monastic,  educational,  and  charitable  estab- 

war  and  victory.    The  prindpal  temples  dedi-  lishments.    It  exports  com,  cattie,  oil,  salt,  and 

cated  to  him  at  Rome  were  that  on  the  Appian  aoda,  but  chiefiy  wine,  to  which  it  owes  its  im- 

way  outdde  of  the  Porta  Capena,  and  that  of  portance.    An  English  mercantile  hoose  was 

Mars  Ultor  in  theforam.    (See  Abxs.)  established  there  in  1789  to  prepare  the  wine 

MARS,  Tax  Pulnxt.    See  Astbonoict.  of  the  surrounding  country  (being  a  light  white 

MARS,  Ajikx  FRAKgoui  Hippolttb  Boutit,  wine  resembling  that  of  Madeira)  for  expor- 

*  French  actress,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  9, 1778,  tation ;  but  it  £d  not  come  into  much  repots) 

died  March  20,  1847.     She  was  the  natural  until  1802,  when  by  order  of  Lord  Nelson  it 

Oaring  of  Jacques  Monvel,  one  of  the  first  was  supplied  to  the  Mediterranean  fieet    There 

actors  of  the  day.  and  a  provincial  actress  named  are  now  several  English  houses  engaged  in  tlie 

Mars-Boutet,  ana  made  her  appearance  upon  the  wine  business  in  Marsala,  and  about  f  of  tho 

stage  when  quite  a  child.    At  14  years  of  age  entire  product,  which  is  estimated  annually  at 

she  filled  what  the  French  call  r6u9  dPingSnuety  80,000  pipes,  is  annually  exported  to  Malta, 

and  when  somewhat  older,  by  the  advice  of  England,  the  United  States,  uid  other  foreism 

Mile.  Contat,  then  the  leading  actress  in  come-  countries. — ^The  ancient  city  of  IJlybsBuia»  of 

dy,  attempted  with  success  jeunet  atMuretaei,  which  Marsala  occupies  only  the  southern  halt, 

In  this  department  she  reached  the  first  place,  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Cajthaginians  whi> 

but  made  no  decided  impression  upon  the  pub-  escaped  frt>m  the  destruction  of  Motya  by  (ho 

lie  until  her  personation  in  1803  of  a  deaf  and  elder  Dionysius  in  897  B.  0.    It  prospervti 

dumb  girl  ia  the  Ahbi  de  V6pee,    The  grace  rapidly,  and  became  the  chief  bulwark  of  tlio 

and  feeling  which  she  evinced  on  this  occasion  Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily.    In  276  R  C. 

created  an  enthusiasm  in  her  favor,  and  thence-  Pyrrhus  of  Epiras  made  an  unsuccMsfnl   at- 

forward  so  rapid  was  her  advance  in  the  public  tempt  to  capture  it ;  and  in  250  it  waa  attat^k- 

lavor,  that  soon  after  the  retirement  of  her  ed  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  Punic  war  witL 

friend  and  instractress  Mile.  Contat  in  1809,  she  two  consular  armies  and  a  formidable  fie«.-t. 

aasumed  the  position  of  the  first  comic  actress  After  several  efforts  to  carry  it  by  asaaalu  tliv 

of  the  day.    For  the  last  80  years  of  her  pro-  consuls  converted  the  siege  into  a  blockati^, 

Haasional  life  she  waa  without  a  rival  on  the  which  was   maintained   for  nearly  10   Tear» 

IVench  stage  in  genteel  comedy,  every  new  part  without  accomplishing  its  object;  nor  did  the 

attempted  Xsj  her  being  a  success  down  to  that  Romans  obtain  possession  of  it  until  it  waa  »ar- 

of  Mile,  de  Belle-Isle  in  Dumas*  drama  of  that  rendered  by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  concIu> 

name,  produced  in  1839,  in  which,  although  aion  of  the  war  in  part  purchase  of  peace.  Fr«.»ai 

past  60  years  of  age,  she  showed  so  much  grace  this  period  the  harbor  of  lilybsDum  became  a 

and  animation,  and  so  skilfully  concealed  the  principal  station  of  the  Roman  fieet^and   the 

ravages  of  time,  as  to  appear  like  a  young  wo-  city  one  of  the  great  points  of  communicati^tu 

man  of  20.    She  took  her  leave  of  the  stage  on  between  Rome  and  Airioa.    The  place  coitt  io- 

the  night  of  March  7,  1841,  in  the  Misanthrope  ued  prosperous  even  till  the  16th  century  :  hr.t 

of  Molidre  and  the  Faima  confidence  of  Mari-  from  the  period  when  the  emperor  Chariot 
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v.  enned  its  hsrbor  to  be  blocked  np  with  a  fid'  16''  K,  634  m.  hy  railway  S.  S.  E.  from 
noQnd  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  attaoka  Paris;    pop.  of  the  arrondissement  in  1850L 
of  the  Barbary  corsairB,  it  ceased  to  hold  the  270,499 ;  of  the  city,  216,196.    It  is  connected 
lint  rank  amoos  the  maritime  towns  of  W.  by  railway  with  the  principal  cities  of  France, 
Sicily,  and  fave  place  to  TrapanL    Few  vestiges  by  steamers  with  the  chief  ports  of  the  Medi- 
of  the  andent  dty  now  remain*    Nnmerooa  terranean,  the  Levant,  and  Algeria,  and  is  the 
btgmeata  of  scolptore,  however,  vaseS)  coins,  centre  of  the  Indian  overland  maSl  service.    On 
Ac.  have  been  frt)m  time  to  time  discovered,  its  N.  side  lies  the  old  town,  with  filthy  and 
ina  flome  portions  of  an  aqnedact  are  still  stand-  tortnons  streets  and  lanes,  but  containing  some 
ing.   Marsala  was  Garibaldi's  landing  place  in  spacious  squares,  a  remarkable  town  hiul,  and 
his  expedition  to  Sicily  in  May,  1860,  where  he  the  remains  of  Roman  ramparts.  It  is  separated 
disemtMrked  in  presence  of  two  Neapolitan  war  from  the  new  town  by  a  mi^rnificwt  avenue, 
iteamera.  which  is  successively  called  Kue  d*Aiz,  in  its 
MAB8DEK,  Wiluaic,  a  British  orientalist,  central  part  Bue  du  Grand  Conra,  and  after- 
born  in  Dublin,  Nov.  16, 1764,  died  near  Lon-  ward  Bue  de  Rome,  and  which  extends  in  a 
don,  Oct  6, 1886.    In  1771  his  father,  who  was  straight  line  from  the  gate  of  Aix  to  that  of 
a  prominent  merchant  of  Dublin,  procured  for  Bome,  traversing  the  entire  length  of  the  city 
liiin  an  appointment  in  the  civil  service  of  the  fi^m  N.  to  8.,  and  leading  to  the  Fk-ado,  the 
Etst  India  company  at  Bencoolen,  Sumatra,  most  popular  promenade  on  the  seaside.    The 
He  there  attained  the  office  of  principal  secre-  handsomest  of  the  many  fine  streets  of  the  new 
tary  to  the  government,  acquired  a  dose  ao-  city  is  the  Cannebidre,  which  leads  from  tiie 
qnaintance  with  the  country  and  the  Malay  Ian-  Grand  Oours  to  the  old  harbor,  and  contains 
gaage,  and  in  1779  returned  to  England,  where  tiie  most  elegant   shops,  hotela,    and   coffee 
for  some  years  he  led  a  very  retired  life,  occu-  houses,  indudmg  the  beautiful  Cqj^  Turc^  chief- 
pied  chiefly  with  historical  and  philological  re-  ly  frequented  by  Greeks  and  Levantines.    The 
marches.    In  1796  he  was  made  under  secretary  new  city  is  built  around  the  port    The  quays 
to  tbe  admiralty,  and  afterward  chief  secretivry,  are  the  most  bustling  and  interesting  parts  of 
vith  a  salary  d  £4^000 ;  and  on  his  resignation  Marseilles,  being  constantly  thronged  by  crowda 
00  aoooont  of  ill  health  in  1807,  the  government  of  turbanned  orientals,  Greeks,  Italians,  English, 
eoQierred  on.  him  a  pension  of  £1,600,  which  he  and  French,  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
avrendered,  however,  in  1881.    Mr.  Marsden  •  tiie  place.    The  animation  of  the  city  is  only 
vai  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  learned  sode-  equalled  by  the  picturesqueness  of  its  locality, 
tics  of  the  kingdom.    In  1884  he  bequeathed  It  rises  over  its  port  in  the  form  of  a  gradually 
Ms  rich  collection  of  coins  and  medals  to  the  sloping  amphitheatre ;  the  surrounding  hills  are 
British  museum,  and  his  valuable  library  of  ori-  covert  with  olive  gardens  and  vineyards,  and 
€:ital  books  and  MSS.  to  King's  college,  London,  with  nearly  6,000  country  houses  or  b(utide$  of 
Tbe  most  important  of  his  works  are :  ^*  History  the  citizens.    Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
qC  Somatra"  (London,  1782);  '^  Grammar  a^  is  the  chAteau  d'll,  in  which  Mirabeau  was  im- 
IHctionaiy  of  the  Malay  Language*'  (1812) ;  a  prisoned.    On  summer  evenings  the  inhabitants 
tfuskckn  of  the  travels  of  Miurco  Polo  (1817) ;  seek  relief  from  the  heat  on  the  seaside,  which 
*od  XmmkmtUa  Orientalia,  a  treatise  oh  east-  is  crowded  with  pleasure  boats ;  and  many  fine 
OB  coins,  ice  (182S>*6).  residences  and  places  of  public  entertainment 
MARSEILLAISE,  a  national  song  of  France,  are  situated  along  the  banks.    All  parts  of  the 
composed  in  1792  by  Rouget  de  Plsle,  an  officer  city  are  well  supplied  with  water  through  a 
^0  statjoned  at  Strasbourg,  for  a  corps  of  ciuaal  fed  by  the  Durance,  and  opened  in  1860, 
volunteers  who  joined  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000.    The  public  buildings 
om!  hence  originally  called  Chant  de  guerre  de  of  Marseilles  possess  little  architectural  inter- 
^^rmee  du  £hin.    Its  snoceas  was  so  great  that  est.    The  cathedral  is  said  to  have  been  built 
ti)e  corps  immediately  gained  an  accession  of  upon  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana ;  the  church 
3i  >}  DMD.    It  soon  attained  popularity  through-  of  St.  Victor  is  the  most  ancient  church,  and 
(ct  the  eoontry,  and  by  its  inspiring  effect  it  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  celebrated  abbeys 
»  believed  to  have  grntly  contributed  to  the  in  Christendom.    There  is  a  French  Protestant 
^^torics  of  the  French  revolutionary  armies,  church,  a  place  of  worship  for  the  English  rea- 
fa  Paris  it  was  sung  for  the  first  time  by  the  dents,  a  Greek  church,  and  a  synagogue. — 
:«nd  of  men  who  were  brought  from  MarseiUes  Among  the  public  institutions  are  an  arsenal,  a 
y  Barbaronz  to  aid  in  the  revolution  of  Aug.  mint,  a  lyceum,  a  medical  school,  a  hydrogra- 
•0.  1793.    Hence  it  was  called  Le  ekant  tUe  phic  institution,  a  school  for  instruction  in  Ara- 
^^rmUmtM,  and  afterward  La  MareeiUaiee,    It  Die,  an  industrial  and  commercial  academy,  a 
^  snce  oontiinied  to  be  the  favorite  song  dur-  fine  observatory,  a  museum  of  pictures,  antiqui- 
ics  an  popular  movements  in  France.  ties,  medals,  and  natural  history,  a  library  of 
)LKBStlLJJE3(FT.Mar$ejUle;Bnc.MamUia\  nearly  200,000  volumes,  a  botanic  garden,  an 
ti-e  principal  aeaport  of  France,  capital  city  of  academy  of  sciences,  letters,  and  ait,  medical, 
t^«  deurtment  of  Bonches-du-Rh6ne,  on  the  agricultural,  and  statistical  societies,  and  a  num- 
^>  E.  snore  of  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  at  the  head  of  ber  of  newspapers,  the  host  known  of  which  is 
1  l«T  the  entrance  to  which  is  sheltered  by  a  the  Semaphore  deMareeiUe.  The  Grand  theatre 
mmp  of  ialeta»  in  lat  iS""  17'  48"  K.,  long.  6''  resembles  the  Od&oa  of  Paris.    Beside  the  H6- 
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tel  Dieo,  there  are  a  Innatio  as;^ Inm,  a  l7ing*in  and  her  nayigatorB  advanoed  aa  far  as  the  Bal- 

hospital,  several  public  institutions  for  the  re-  tic  (about  850  B.  C).    Threatened  by  hostile 

lief  of  the  poor,  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  and  tribes,  the  inhabitants  of  Massilia  caJled  the 

other  public  and  private  charitable  establish-  Romans  to  their  assistance  (158-126  B.  C).  The 

ments.    The  lazaretto,  which  was  so  large  that  citj  was  left  in  possession  of  its  independence 

it  could  hold  the  entire  French  army  on  its  re-  after  the  subjugation  of  Gaul,  but  in  48  B.  C, 

turn  from  I^pt,  was  pulled  down  in  1850  and  having  declared  for  Fompey  at  the  outbreak 

removed,  as  well  as  the  sanitary  department,  to  of  the  civil  war,  it  was  seized  by  OsBaar  and 

the  quarantine  roadstead  of  Frioul,  which  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  republic    Mimmlit  be> 

formed  by  connecting  the  fortified  islets  of  If^  came  then  celebrated  as  a  seat  cMf  learning, 

Pom^que,  and  Ratonnean  by  means  of  a  break-  and  was  called  the  new  Athena.    Ohristianity 

water.— The  old  harbor  is  an  oblong  basin  1,000  was  introduced  there  in  the  8d  century.    After 

yards  long  by  830  broad,  occupying  an  area  of  various  vicissitudes  the  city  came  in  the  9th 

about  70  acres,  has  a  depth  of  ^ater  varying  century  under  the  sway  of  Boson,  Idng  of 

firom  18  to  24  feet,  and  can  accommodate  1,200  Aries,  and  in  the  18th  under  that  of  the  counts 

merchant  vessels.    It  is  protected  on  the  right  of  Provence;  and  in   1481  Karseilles  along 

by  Fort  St.  Nicolas,  and  on  the  left  by  Fort  St  with  Provence  waa  united  to  the  crown  of 

Jean.  On  its  N.  is  the  new  harbor,  La  Jolliette,  France.    In  1524  it  resisted  the  constable  de 

which  was  completed  in  1655.    It  is  formed  by  a  Bourbon.    The  religious  wars  were  carried  on 

brei^water  1,800  yards  long,  thrown  into  the  sea  with  great   bitterness  in  MarBeiUeS)  and  the 

parallel  to  the  shore,  and  at  a  distance  of  1,800  city  submitted  to  Henry  lY.  only  in  1596. 

feet  from  it;  two  piers  stretch  toward  it  from  It  was  deprived  of  its  fitinchise  by  louis  XIV. 

the  i^ore,  at  a  distance  of  600  yards  from  each  in  1660.     In  1720  it  was  desolated  by  the 

other,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  entrance  of  ves-  plague,  which  destroyed  40,000  or  60,000  per- 

sels.    It  forms  an  inner  baun  and  two  outer  bar-  sons,  on  which  occasion  Bishop  BcJzunoe  dia- 

bors,  and  the  former  is  connected  with  the  old  tinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  rick ;  a 

gort  by  a  canaL  which  runs  behind  the  fort  of  monument  perpetuates  his  roemoiy,  and  the  poet 
t.  Jean.  The  mner  basin  and  this  canal  cover  Pope  has  celebrated  his  heroism.  During  the 
an  area  of  about  70  acres.  The  foreign  shippinff  French  revolution,  the  city  declared  itself  in  fa- 
comprises  annually  about  10,000  entrances  and  vor  of  the  Girondists,  but  it  was  taken  by  the 
clearances,  with  about  i  of  the  whole  tonnage  .  terrorists.  Schlosser  says:  "Fr^ron  erected  a 
of  Fhtnce.  Nearly  as  many  vessels  are  engaged  revolutionary  tribunal  without  a  lury  in  Mar^ 
in  the  coasting  trade.  The  registered  shipping  seilles,  and  selected  the  refuse  of  nnmanity  for 
amounts  to  alK^nt  1,000  sailing  vessels  and  over  his  Judges.  It  almost  appeared  aa  if  the  com- 
100  steamers.  The  aggregate  annual  value  of  missioners  of  the  convention  would  unnihiUtA 
the  imports  and  exports  exceeds  $200,000,000.  the  city  itself  and  even  the  harbor.  Executions 
Marseilles  is  the  principal  grsin  depot  of  the  wereof  daily  occurrence,  and  the  destruction  of 
Mediterranean.  In  1857  the  importation  of  buildings  continued  for  months,  while  Fr6ron 
wheat  amounted  to  10,007,348  bushels,  maize  dated  his  reports  to  the  convention,  according 
1,580,227,  rye  511,744,  barley  763,400,  and  oats  to  the  savage  style  of  his  time,  not  from  Mar^ 
1,787,500 ;  total,  nearly  15,000,000  bushels.  The  seilles,  but  from  *  commune  unnamed.^  ^*  It  was 
exports  to  New  York  in  1858  employed  28  and  only  aiter  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  that 
to  Boston  16  vessels,  containing  cargoes  of  olive  Marseilles  fhlly  recovered  fVom  these  calamities, 
oil,  madder,  garancine,  soap,  cream  of  tartar.  The  population  has  since  doubled,  and  the  col- 
almonds,  lead,  corks,  and  wine.  Marseilles  trades  onization  of  Algeria  has  given  a  powerfU  im- 
with  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  with  petus  to  its  couunerce. 

the  Levant,  Algeria,  and  other  coasts  of  the  MARSH,  Aknb  (Oauowbx),  an  English  an- 
Mediterranean.  The  branch  of  the  bank  of  thoress,  bom  in  Btaffordriiire  toward  the  close 
iVance  at  Marseilles  discounted  in  1859  bills  of  of  the  last  century.  Upon  beinff  married  to 
exchange  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $100,000,000.  Mr.  Marsh,  a  Junior  member  of  ammking  firm 
The  custom  house  receipts  in  1858  were  equal  in  London,  riie  took  up  her  reridence  in  that 
to  those  of  Ila^Te,  namelv,  about  $8,000,000,  city,  and  for  many  years  devoted  herself  exdo- 
or  19  per  cent,  of  the  totiJ  receipts  of  the  em-  sively  to  domestic  duties  and  the  oare  of  b«r 
pire.  The  annual  value  of  the  goods  mannfac-  chil<u«n,  appearing  for  the  first  time  as  an  ao- 
lured  in  the  arrondissement  of  Marseilles  is  thoress  with  the  publication  of  her  **  Two  Old 
about  $25,000,000.  The  principal  of  these  are  Men's  Tales^'  in  1884.  This  work,  which  waa 
soap,  morocco  and  other  leather,  glass,  porce-  favorably  received,  like  the  two  succeeding 
lain,  capa,  straw  hats,  refined  sugar,  salt,  li-  ones,  *^  Tales  of  the  Woods  and  Fields^^  aira 
queur,  &c, — ^The  ancient  city  was  founded  "Triumphs  of  Time,**  was  imbUshed  anony- 
about  600  B.  C.  by  Ionian  colonists  from  Phociea  mously.  In  1848-'6  M)pewed  her  two  moat  pop- 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  prosperity  and  the  com-  ular  novels,  "Mount Sorel"aod '^Emilia  Wynd- 
merce  of  the  new  settlement  made  nmid  pro-  ham,**  followed  by  "  The  Protestant  Reforma- 
grass.  Massilia  became  the  rival  of  Carthage  tion  in  France,^'  "  Father  Darcy,''  "  Nonnan*s 
and  the  ally  of  Rome.  Many  new  settlements  Bridge,"  "Angela,**  "Mordaunt  Hall,'*  ''Let- 
were  founded  by  her  along  the  coast  of  the  Med*  tice  Arnold,**  "  The  Wilmingtona,*'  *^  Tima  tha 
iterranean,  and  reroaiDcd  under  her  subjection,  Avenger,*'  and  others. 
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KAB6E,  Dkztbb,  ftn  explorer  of  the  foaslli  Jan.l857,and  has  served  as  railroad  commissioner 

of  the  Oonneeticat  valley,  bom  in  1806^ed  in  for  Vermont  for  two  years  (1867-'59).  In  1857 

Greenfield,  Mass.,  in  April,   1858.     Withont  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Vermont  to 

edooidoo,  and  by  oconpation  a  day  laborer,  hb  make  a  report  to  the  legislatnre  in  regard  to  the 

attention  waa  first  attracted  to  the  subject  of  artificial  propagation  of  fish.    In  1844  he  was 

fossOfl  by  observing  in  1885  the  footprints  in  chosen  one  of  the  corporation  of  the  nniversity 

sitbfl  designed  for  fiiagging  stones.    He  was  of  Vermont,  of  which  Dody  he  is  still  a  member. 

Mriy  engaged  in  the  search  for  spedmens,  some-  Beside  nnmerons  addresses  and  speeches,  and 

times  in  the  employ  of  others,  but  in  later  years  contributions  to  periodicals,  he  has  pnblished  a 

ciiidy  on  his  own  account,  traversing  the  val-  ^'Oompendious  Grammar  of  the  Ola  Northern 

\tj  from  the  northern  line  of  Massachusetts  to  or  Icekudic  Laugnage,  compiled  and  tranedated 

Weathetsfield,  and  visiting  also  the  states  of  New  from  the  Grammar  of  Bask"  (Burlington,  1838) ; 

Jeney  and  New  Hunpshire.    The  combination  ^*  The  Camel,  his  Organization,  Habits,  and  Uses,  • 

of  mach  Judgment  in  the  selection  of  localities  considered  with  reference  to  his  Introduction 

vbere  foo^rints  were  likely  to  be  found,  and  into  the  United  States''  ^Boston,  1856);   and 

ddfl  in  tiie  practical  excavation  of  8lab&  with  ^  Lectures  on  the  Engliah  Language"  (New 

great  powers  of  physical  endurance,  madfe  him  York,  1860;  originally  aelivered  in  1859  in  the 

most  soccessfal  in  procuring  specimens ;  so  that,  post-graduate  course  of  Columbia  college.  New 

It  the  time  of  his  death,  notwithstanding  his  York),  in  which  he  *^  aimed  to  excite  a  more 

frequent  supplies  to  others,  his  cabinet  contain-  general    interest   amoug   educated   men   and 

ed,  as  the  result  of  his  own  personal  exertions,  women  in  the  history  and  essential  character 

perhajps  the  choicest  collection  of  fo^  footprints  of  their  native  tonsue,  and  to  recommend  the 

aod  nshes  then  in  existence.    Among  them  study  of  the  English  language  in  its  earlier  lit- 

were  impressiona,  supposed  to  be  quadrupedal,  erary  monuments  rather  than  through  the  me- 

Bo  small  that  a  half  dime  would  more  than  cover  dium  of  grammars  and  linguistic  treatises."    la 

tbem;  and  others,  measuring  14, 16,  and  in  one  1860  he  received  from  Dartmouth  college  the 

instance  over  18  inches  in  length,  which  were  degree  of  LL.D.    He  resides  at  Burlington,  and 

■opposed  to  have  been  made  by  birds.    One  is  constantly  occupied  with  literary  labor  and 

^b,  10  feet  in  length  by  6  in  width,  contained  philological  researches.    He  is  a  collaborator  in 

at  least  TO  distinct  footprints ;  and  another,  7  the  dictionary  of  the  English  language  now 

^i  hj  4,  was  literally  covered  with  perfect  im-  in  preparation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lon- 

preseions.    There  were  in  aJl  about  500  slabs  don  philological  society .^^aboldtb  (Cranb). 

^th  tracks  and  raindrops  iinpressed  upon  them,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Berkley,  Bristol 

aiid  iOO  specimens  of  fossil  fishes,  beside  a  large  oo.,  Ma3s.,  Dec.  1, 1816.    She  was  married  in 

.risoiiiy  of  beryls  obtained  by  Mr.  Marsh  at  1888.    Her  published  productions  are :  "  The 

Acvorth,  N.  H.,  during  the  last  summer  of  his  Hallig,  or  the  Bheepfola  in  the  Waters,"  trana« 

Iftf,  and  many  d^oice  minerals  and  other  objects  lated  from  the  German  of  Biermatzkt,  with  a 

^  ^ientific  interest.    After  his  death  the  whole  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  (Boston,  1857) : 

^>ilection  was  sold  by  auction  for  about  $2,700.  and  *'  Wolfe  of  the  Knoll  and  other  Poems'^ 

i'-ie  best  specimens  were  bought  by  Mr.  Francis  (New  York,  1860). 

Al^r  of  Boston,  the  Boston  society  of  natural       MARSH,  Hssbbbt,  D.D.,  an  Endish  prelate 

^"^orj.  and  Amherst  college.    For  the  largest  and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1757,  died  in 

"iide  alab,  which  is  the  miest  yet  successfblly  Peterborough  in  1889.    He  was  educated  at  St. 

cir«Tated,  the  snm  of  $3Y5  was  received.  John's  college,  Cambridge.    In  1788  he  went  to 

MARSH,  GxoBOX  PRSKms,  LL.D..  an  Amer-  Germany,  and  resided  for  several  years  in  G5t- 

'-'^  philologist,  bom  in  Woodstock,  Windsor  tingen,  where  he  publlBhed  in  German  a  series 

'^'-^  Vt,  March  17,  1801.    He  was  graduated  of  paxnphlets  in  defence  of  the  war  policy  of 

a:  Dartmouth  college  in  1820,  and  then  re-  Great  Britain,  for  which  Mr.  Pitt  rewarded  him 

cored  to  Borlington,  Yt.,  where  he  studied  witii  a  penMon.    On  the  French  invasion  of 

^v  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    In  1886  Germany  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1807 

^  TO  elected  a  member  of  the  supreme  exec-  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret's  professor  of  di- 

"tre  council  of  Vermont,  and  in  1842  became  vinity  at  Cambridge.    In  dischaiiging  the  duties 

i  rvprvaentative  in  congress,  retaining  his  seat  of  this  office,  he  made  an  important  departure 

3  that  body  by  successive  redleotions  until  from  the  practice  of  his  preaecessors,  by  sub- 

]^9,  when  he  was  oonunissioned  by  President  stituting  English  for  Latin  in  thedelivery  of  his 

Trior  as  minister  resident  at  Constantinople,  lectures.    In  1816  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of 

*!ucb  office  he  held  for  4  years.    In  1852  he  Dandaf^  and  8  years  subsequently  was  trans- 

vu  charged  by  the  U.  S.  government  with  a  lated  to  Peterborough.   He  was  one  of  the  first 

^^tal  mission  to  Greece.  During  his  residence  to  introduce  into  England  the  biblical  criticism 

^fr)^  he  travelled  extensively  in  the  East  and  of  Germany,  and  was  a  distinguished  opponent 

j  Eirope,  passing  somb  time  in  Denmark,  Swe-  of  both  Calvinists  and  Roman  Catholics,    ^s 

•'n,  and  Xorway,  where  he  has  long  been  reoog-  principal  works  are :  a  translation  of  Michaelis*8 

^M  as  a  leadii^  Scandinavian  scholar.    Since  ''Introduction  to  the  New  Testament"  fLon- 

•^return  from  £iirope  in  1858 he  has  been  ap-  don,  1792-1801);   "The  Authenticity  or  the 

>'Uitedone  of  the  oonunissioners  to  rebuild  the  live  Books  of  Moses  considered"  (4to.,  Cam- 

■^  boose  at  Moniker,  whidi  was  burned  in  bridge,  1792) ;    ''  The  Kational  Religion  the 
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Fonndatioii  of  Nationid  Edacation**  (870^  181 1) ;  preasian  that  be  was  yrhaiOj  given  to  books  and 
^  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  speculative  inquiries,  and  was  not  sufficiently 
of  tbe  Bible'*  (8vo^  1838) ;  and  **  Lectures  on  attentive  to  more  practical  duties.  His  aver- 
the  Auihenticitj'  and  Credibilitj'  of  the  New  sion  to  every  thing  merely  formal  and  outward 
Testament,  and  on  the  Authority  of  the  Old  in  religion  added  to  this  impression.  He  sue- 
Testament'*  (new  edition,  1840).  gested  that  conference  meetings  might  be  made 
MABSH,  Jambs,  D.D.,  an  American  scholar  more  profitable  by  changing  ^em  into  a  kind 
and  philosopher,  bom  in  Hartford,  Yt,  July  19,  of  a  religious  levee ;  and  though  he  excelled  in 
179^  died  in  Colchester,  Yt.,  July  8, 1842.  He  conversational  discussion  in  a  small  and  cod  go- 
was  the  son  of  an  intelligent  fanner,  and  grand-  nial  circle,  he  was  thoroughly  disinclined  to 
son  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  early  settlers  preaching,  and  regarded  his  mental  habits  and 
of  Yermont,  who  was  for  several  years  lieu-  tendencies  as  incompatible  wiUi  it.  After  a 
tenant-governor  of  the  state.  The  first  18  years  season  of  hesitation  and  projects,  he  became  a 
of  his  fife  were  passed  in  rural  labors,  which  professor  in  Hampden  Sidney  college,  Ya^  giv- 
oontinued  to  have  so  strong  a  charm  for  him  mg  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  a4jacent  thtK>- 
that  even  after  completing  his  professional  stud-  logical  school.  The  department  of  oriental  lan- 
ies  he  entertained  the  project  of  retiring  per-  guages  was  ultimately  expected  for  him.  He 
manently  to  his  other's  farm.  Taking  the  place  was  ordained  and  married  at  Hanover  in  1624^ 
of  an  elder  brother,  who  had  been  destined  for  *and  on  returning  to  his  duties  b^^  his  traus- 
ooUege  but  divertea  from  the  purpose,  he  pre-  lation  of  Herder^s  *^  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,*' 
pared  himself  at  the  academy  in  Randolph,  and  the  first  parts  of  which  appeared  in  the  **  Chn»- 
was  admitted  to  Dartmouth  college  in  1818.  tian  Bepository"  at  Princeton.  In  1826  he  was 
He  was  intent  upon  general  soholarsiiip,  but  ex-  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the  university  of 
hibited  a  preference  for  the  ancient  languages  Vermont,  and  important  changes  in  tlie  colle- 
and  literature,  especially  for  the  Greek,  which  giate  system  were  immediately  due  to  his  sue- 
he  never  oeased  to  study  and  admire.  In  1816,  gestion.  He  held  that  the  requirements  for  ad- 
duiing  a  period  of  nnusual  interest  in  religion  mission  were  too  strict,  that  the  course  of  study 
shared  by  most  of  the  students,  occurred  a  and  recitation  did  not  allow  sufficient  latitude 
ohange  in  hb  views  and  feelings  which  he  re-  for  individual  inclinations  and  tendencies,  thiit 

red  as  the  commencement  of  his  regenerate  the  modes  of  instruction  were  too  formal  and 
Inclined  to  theology  by  a  sense  of  duty  too  much  attached  to  text  books,  and  that  mor- 
and  by  the  native  bent  of  his  mind,  he  entered  als  and  character  were  too  exclusively  jud^-d 
the  seminary  at  Andover  immediately  after  his  by  the  observance  of  minute  regulations.  Ho 
graduation  in  1817.  After  remaining  one  year,  urged  a  freer  and  more  parental  discipline,  an*! 
ne  returned  to  Dartmouth  as  tutor,  which  office  that  the  standard  of  scholarship  should  be  de- 
be  filled  two  years,  at  the  same  time  vigorously  termined  and  recorded,  not  by  the  routine  t'f 
pursuing  a  wide  range  of  studies.  A  literary  recitation,  but  after  a  close  examination  at  the 
dub  was  formed,  which  he  afterward  esteemed  end  of  each  year.  During  his  presidency  Lo 
one  of  his  best  schools  of  discipline.  Resuming  had  charge  or  the  department  of  metaph>>'u^ 
his  oourse  at  Andover  in  1820,  he  visited  Cam-  and  ethics,  which  became  his  exclusive  tield  «f 
bridge  by  the  way,  hoping  tliereby  **  to  learn  labor  in  1888.  The  practical  duties  of  the 
how  to  defend  my  religious  principles  with  more  presidency  he  had  found  irksome,  and  there- 
enlarged  views,  and  on  more  philosophical  lore,  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his 
grounds."  At  Andover  he  regularly  prosecuted  favorite  studies,  he  exdianged  the  place  for  the 
the  study  of  the  modem  languages,  explored  the  professorship  of  moral  and  intellectual  phil<.^!«4>- 
thenalmostnewfieldofGerman  erudition,  began  phy.  In  1828  occurred  the  death  of  his  wift\ 
to  make  acquaintance  with  Kant's  **  Critique  of  whose  sister  he  subsequently  married ;  in  is^'J 
Pure  Reason,"  undertook  to  read  through  the  he  contributed  a  series  of  articles  on  popular 
works  of  Plato,  making  a  oopious  analysis  of  education  to  the  *^  Yermont  Chronicle,  *  and  a 
each  dialogue,  ^>preciated  WordsworUi  and  review  of  Stuart's  ^*  Commentary  on  Hebrewb" 
Coleridge,  and  aimed  to  svstematixe  hb  various  to  the  **  Christian  Spectator,"  the  latter  con- 
aoqnirementa  by  introduomg  a  principle  of  uni-  taining  the  germ  of  his  most  chanicteri>iiO 
tj.  During  his  last  year  at  Andover  he  wrote  writings.  He  was  among  the  first  in  this  ci>uii- 
an  article  for  the  ^'  North  American  Review"  try  to  revive  the  scholastic  dogma  of  Cred€  •.  t 
on  ancient  and  modem  poetry,  contrasting  the  inUUigaiy  in  opposition  to  that  of  InUlJi^e  ut 
genius  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  and  erecUuj  which  the  English  and  Scotch  philtk-^^ 
with  a  friend  began  to  translate  from  the  Ger-  phy  had  made  prevalent.  About  this  time  be 
man  Bellermanns  work  on  the  geography  of  received  a  copy  of  Coleridge's  *'Aids  to  K«.*rit.«^- 
the  Scriptures.  The  intensity  of  his  applica-  tion,"  and  was  struck  by  the  coincidence  uf  tLe 
tion  affected  his  health,  and  a  few  months  be-  thoughts  with  his  own,  and  by  the  adaptedii«'^« 
ibre  oompleting  his  course  he  made  a  tour  to  of  the  work  to  the  end  which  he  had  him>«lf 
theSoutL;  visiting  New  York,  Princeton,  and  proposed.  Leighton  also,  who  was  the  tlii'u.e 
Philadelphia.  Severid  positions  as  professor  or  of  the  **Aids,'^  was  one  of  his  favorite  anihitrs 
editor  were  sought  for  him,  while  he  was  at  and  he  therefore  availed  himself  of  the  c»p(K*r- 
home  finishing  Uie  translation  of  Bellermann.  tunity  to  introduce  both  Leighton  and  Colcri«l«r«* 
liifl  habits  as  a  student  had  conveyed  an  im-  to  the  American  public    He  wrote  a  prelin^i- 
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IU7J  essay  for  hiB  edition  of  the  work  (1829),  |S,4S6,646;  increase  since  1850,  15  per  cent 

▼hich  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  raihroad  passes  through 

and  metaphysician,  and  which  was  reproduced  the  county.    Capital,  Elizabeth  town.     11.  A 

in  London  as  the  introduction  to  the  ^*Aids^^  and  N.  K  co.  of  Ala.,  intersected  by  the  Tennessee 

in  New  York  prefixed  to  a  complete  edition  of  riyer  and  drained  by  its  branches  and  by  the 

the  writings  of  Ck>leridge  (1858).    To  advance  head  waters  of  the  Black  Warrior ;  area,  800 

the  cause  of  spiritual  pnilosophy  and  promote  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,846,  of  whom  868  were 

the  growth  of  a  truly  spiritual  life,  he  published  staves.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  being  trav* 

s  Tolome  of  selections  from  the  old  Elnglish  di-  ersed  by  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  system. 

Tines  (1830),  containing  Howe^s  *' Blessedness  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.    The  prodnc- 

of  the  Righteous'^  and   Bates^s  **  Four  Last  tions  in  1850  were  857,201  busheb  of  Indian 

Things,"  and  in  1888  completed  his  translation  com,  88,240  of  sweet  potatoes,  2,681  lbs.  of 

of  Herder^s  "'  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,'*  which  rice,  and  1,966  bales  of  ootton.    There  were  11 

he  believed  would  be  highly  adyantageous  to  churches,    and   429   pupils   attending  publio 

the  formation  of  correct  biblical  views.     The  schools.    Capital,  Warrenton.    m.  A  N.  oo. 

larger  works  which  he  contemplated  were  but  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  Tenn.,  drained  by  the 

partially  executed.    The  most  important  of*  Tallahatchie,  Tippah,  and  Ooldwater  rivers; 

these  was  a  system  of  logic,  the  plan  of  which  area,  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  29,689,  of  whom 

he  drew  up  in  1832,  and  as  a  preparation  for  16,417  were  daves.    It  has  an  undulating  sur- 

vhich  he  made  a  free  translation  of  the  German  face  and  fertile  soiL    The  productions  in  1850 

work  of  Fries  on  the  same  subject.    He  also  were  1,286,006  bushels  of  Indian  com,  266,640 

planned  a  treatise  on  psychology,  which  was  to  of  sweet  potatoes,  82,688  lbs.  of  rice,  and  88,- 

embody  his  highest  speculations.     Near  the  Y75  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  15  grist  millfl^ 

do$e  of  his  life  he  committed  his  papers  to  11  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  88  churches,  8  ool* 

FrotTorrey,  of  the  university  of  Vermont,  who  leges,  and  524  pupils  attending  schools.    The 

poblished  a  volume  of  **  Bemains*'  with  a  me-  MiasisBippi  central  railroad  intersects  the  conn- 

moir  (Boston,  1843).    It  consists  chiefly  of  his  ty,  passmg  through  the  capital,  Holly  Springs. 

academical  philosophical  lectures  and  theologi-  lY.  A  central  co.  of  Tenn.,  intersected  by  Duck 

eal  discourses,  evincing  a  profound  insight  and  river ;  area,  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 

disorimination,  and  written  in  an  elaborate  and  16,616,  of  whom  8,684  were  slaves.    It  has  a 

admirable  style.    His  correspondence  and  mi-  diversined  Borfyice  and  a  generally  fertile  soiL 

Qor  writings  abound  in  felicitous  passages  which  Hie  productions  in  1850  were  1,291,675  busheJa 

prove  his  philosophical  genius  and  culture.  of  Indian  com,  161,727  of  oats,  42,192  of  sweet 

KAE8HHEN.    See  Rail.  potatoes,  60,757  lbs.  of  tobacco,  84,544  of  wool, 

HARSH  MALLOW.    See  Altbaa.  and  1,054  bales  of  ootton.    There  were  6  grist 

HABSH  RABBIT.    See  Habb.  mills,  6  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  85  churches,  and 

ILLBSHAL  (Fr.   marSehal ;   Germ.    MoT'  2,971  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital, 

>B^Qr;medifl3TalLat.fiaafiea0a^tM),atermorigi-  Lewisburg.    Y.  A  W.  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded  N. 

uOy  applied  to  the  person  who  had  charge  of  and  £.  by  the  Tennessee  river  and  intersected 

tbe  horses  of  the  king  or  other  high  dignitary,  by  darkens  river;  area,  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

In  the  middle  ages  he  was  the  chief  officer  of  in  1850,  5,269,  of  whom  249  were  slaves.    It 

vms,  and  at  tournaments  regulated  combats  in  has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil.    The 

tbe  lists;  but  ultimately  the  title  was  borne  by  productions  in  1850  were  192,885  bushels  of 

both  civil  functionaries  and  military  officers.  In  Indian  com,  27,464  of  oats,  122,888  of  tobacco, 

^sdand,  nntO  1849,  the  marshal  of  the  king^s  and  6,519  lbs.  of  wool.     There  were  2  grist 

boosehold  presided  over  the  knight  marshal's  mills,  2  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  16  churches,  and 

^ivt  crested  by  Charles  I.,  and  which  had  ju«  720  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Coital, 

fsdiction  of  personal  actions  within  a  circuit  of  Benton.    YI.  A  N.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  the 

IS  mOes  around  WhitehalL    The  marshal  of  the  Tellow  and  Tippecanoe  rivers;  area,  440  sq, 

cog^s  bench  has  the  custody  of  the  marshalaea  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  5,848.    It  has  a  level  sur&oe 

«  bog's  bench  prison  in  Southwark.    In  the  and  fertile  soil.    Iron  ore  abounds.    The  pro« 

doited  States,  a  manihal  is  an  officer  of  one  of  ductions  in  1850  were  168,080  bushels  of  Indian 

|be  federal  judicial  districts,  having  duties  simi-  com,  51,485  of  wheat,  28,827  of  oats,  and  18,- 

"V  to  those  of  a  sheriff    (See  Ejljbl  Marshat,  586  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  8  grist  mills,  8 

^  FkztD  ICabshal.)  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  4  churches,  and  860  pa- 

MARSHALL,  the  name  of  counties  in  8  of  nils  attending  public  schools.    The  Pittsburg; 

^  United  States.    L  A  N.  W.  ca  of  Ya.,  ly-  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  and  the  Cincinnati, 

^  between  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  bor-  Pern,  and  Chicago  railroads  form  one  line  fh>m 

<ierad  on  the  W.  by  the  Ohio  river;  area,  280  the  E.  and  branch  to  the  W.  from  the  capital, 

■J.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 10,188,  of  whom  49  were  Plymouth.    YH.  A  N.  central  oo.  of  111.,  inter- 

^Tes.    It  has  a  hUly  surface  and  fertile  soiL  sected  by  the  Illinois  river ;  area,  445  sq.  m. ; 

Tbe  reductions  in  1850  were  74,976  bushels  pop.  in  1855,  9,900.    It  has  an  almost  level 

[4  wheat,  302,130  of  Indian  com,  and  88,144  sur&ce  and  fertile  soO.    The  productions  in 

^A  of  wooL    There  were  18  grist  mills,  8  tan-  1850  were  104,469  bushels  of  wheat,  46,990  of 

There  were 
shurohes,  and  800 


^ries,  15  chnrches,  and  700  pupils  attending    oats,  and  892,317  of  Indian  com. 
It^Vac  Bcfaoola.    Yalue  of  real  estate  in  1856,    4  grist  mOIs,  2  saw  miUa,  5  chun 
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pimib  attending  pnblio  Bchoola.  Capital  Laooo.  Man,'^  and  other  poems  hf  the  same  aatbor, 
vni.  A  central  co.  of  Iowa,  interseoted  by  Iowa  and  knew  bj  heart  a  large  portion  of  bis  writ- 
river;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869.6,718.  ings.  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Dryden  were 
It  has  an  nndnlating  sorfaoe  and  fertile  soiL  alM>  then  and  afterward  bis  favorite  reading ; 
The  productions  in  1869  were  84,615  bnsliels  and  bis  admiration  of  them  led  bim  to  indulge  in 
of  Indian  com,  26,287  of  wheat,  88,182  of  oats,  frequent  poetical  compositions,  none  of  which, 
92,828  of  potatoes,  8,874  tons  of  bay,  106,618  however,  seem  to  have  beenpublished.  At  the 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  9,170  galls,  of  sorghum  mo-  age  of  14  he  was  sent  to  Westmoreland,  and 
Issses.    Capital  Marietta.  placed  at  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell, 

MARSHALL,  the  capital  of  Calhoun  oo.,  where  he  was  instructed  in  English  and  Latin. 
Mich.,  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Kalamazoo,  at  At  this  school  James  Monroe  was  one  of  his  fel- 
the  mouth  of  Rice  creek  and  on  the  Michigan  low  students.  Returning  home  at  the  end  of  a 
central  railroad,  107  m.  from  Detroit ;  pop.  in  year,  he  resumed  his  studies  under  the  direction 
1860,  2,822 ;  in  1860  estimated  at  4,000.  It  of  a  Scottish  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomp- 
contains  many  mills  and  manufiicturing  estab-  son.  His  hours  were  however  still  Im^y  d^ 
lishments,  10  churches  (9  Protestant  and  1  Ro-  voted  to  his  favorite  poets,  and  many  proob  re- 
man Catholic),  and  a  number  of  schools.  main  of  the  fiict  that  at  this  time,  and  for  many 

MARSHALL,  Chablbs  KnniAUi,  D.D.,  an  years  afterward,  the  future  chief  justice  was 
American  clergyman,  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  full  of  dreamy  ronumce  and  poetical  enthusiasm. 
bom  in  Durham,  Me.,  Aug.  29, 1812.  He  twice  He  would  wander  deep  into  the  woods,  and  in- 
Interrupted  his  school  studies  to  work  in  a  dulge  in  solitary  meditations,  or  rising  early 
printing  office  and  at  other  mechanical  tradesi  seek  some  hill  from  which  he  could  see  the 
and  in  1829  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  beauties  of  sunrise.  Held  sporto  and  athletic 
eogaffed  in  business.  He  spent  a  short  time  at  exercises  in  the  open  air  were  also  habitual 
Woodward  college,  Ohio,  and^  after  again  i^ply-  with  him;  and  in  these  pursuito  he  acquired 
ing  himself  to  business  pursuits  in  New  Orleans^  that  physical  strength  of  constitution  which  en- 
aooepted  an  invitation  to  fill  the  nulint  of  the  abled  him  to  endure  the  enormous  amount  of 
Methodist  church  in  Natchez,  llisa.,  having  labor  which  his  subsequent  official  career  in- 
previously  been  licensed  to  preach*  He  soon  volved.  The  surroundings  of  the  youth  were 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  in  eminently  calculated  to  develop  the  traite  of 
the  state,  took  an  active  interest  in  its  agricul-  character  necessary  in  a  great  republican  jnd^. 
tural,  moral,  and  educational  development^  was  Every  thing  was  natural,  truthful,  and  unartiti- 
the  author  of  the  Mississippi  temperance  law,  cial  at  the  plain  old  homestead.  Col.  Marshall 
and  has  been  conspicuous  as  an  advocate  of  the  ruled  his  lai^  household  with  the  kindness  and 
policy  of  excluding  from  southern  schools  all  simplicity  of  a  patriarch ;  and  instilled  into  the 
text  books  which  betray  hostiiity  to  southern  minds  of  hb  chddren  principles  of  truth,  fisitli, 
institutions.    He  now  resides  in  Vicksburg.  and  uprightness,  which  shaped  their  characters 

MARSHALL,  Jonir,  an  American  jurist,  bom  and  directed  their  entire  careers.  John  Mar- 
in Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  Sept  24,  1766,  died  in  shall  was  intended  for  the  law,  and  commeD<vU 
Philadelphia,  July  6,  1836.  He  was  the  eldest  the  study  of  the  profession  at  the  age  of  18 ; 
of  1 6  children  of  Col.  Thomas  Marshall,  a  planter  but  the  impending  struggle  with  Great  Britain 
who  signalized  himself  during  the  revolution,  drew  him  away  from  bis  books  before  he  had 
especially  at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  where  obtained  a  license  to  practise.  The  year  1775 
his  reffiment  bore  the  brunt  of  tiie  British  as-  came,  and  a  vague  presentiment  of  the  approach 
aault,  led  by  Comwallis  in  person.  The  maid-  of  important  events  filled  every  mind.  Tbe 
en  name  of  his  mother  was  Mary  Keith.  The  war  spirit  began  to  agitete  the  youths  of  Vir- 
region  in  which  he  was  bom  was  at  that  time  ginia,  and  young  Marshall  partook  of  the  gvn- 
▼ery  thinly  settled ;  the  people  were  primitive  eral  sentiment.  He  Joined  a  military  company 
and  simple  in  their  modes  of  life ;  and  the  fli-  in  his  neighborhood,  applied  himself  with  ar- 
eilities  for  the  education  of  youth  were  ex-  dor  to  tbe  drill,  and  when  news  came  of  tLe 
tremely  limited.  This  fact,  operating  with  a  battle  of  Lexinc^n,  and  the  march  of  Patrick 
narrow  fortune,  made  it  impossible  for  GoL  Henry  upon  WiUisimsburg,  he  addressed  the 
Marshall  to  give  his  numerous  children  a  thor-  company  in  eloquent  terms,  and  urged  them  to 
ongfa  education ;  but  he  supplied  this  want  by  prepare  for  every  emergency.  The  call  f<  -r 
devoting  himself  personally  to  tlieir  training,  their  services  wss  not  long  delayed.  DnnnKire 
He  seems  to  have  neen  a  gentleman  of  culture,  fied  from  the  capital,  and  Col.  Henry  sent  t4> 
with  a  strong  taste  for  the  English  classics ;  the  upper  counUes  for  volunteers  to  drive  thi^ 
and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Judge  Marshall  governor  from  the  soil  of  Virginia.  Tbe  rt*- 
that  **  he  was  a  fkr  abler  man  than  anv  of  his  spouse  was  prompt.  Three  companies  quickly 
Bons.*^  '*  To  him,'*  he  added,  '^I  owe  the  solid  assembled,  among  whom  were  the  Onl|>«p|Hrr 
foundation  of  all  my  own  success  in  life."  Col.  '*  minute  men,**  who  wore  green  hunting  sbirtv 
MarshiJl  implanted  in  the  youth  a  strong  love  with  *' Liberty  or  Death*'  in  white  letters  4*n 
of  English  literature,  especially  for  poetry  and  the  bosom.  Their  banner  displayed  a  con«<i) 
history;  and  this  fondness,  thus  early  acouired,  rattlesnake  with  the  motto:  *^I><)n^t  tread  «>n 
accompanied  him  throughout  life.  At  the  age  me.'*  In  this  company  John  Marshall  was  liva- 
of  12  he  bad  transcribed    Pope's  ^^Eaay  on  tenant;  his  father  was  elected  m^or  of  th« 
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ngiaMnt    It  zDBrohed  imme^ately,  and  took  tamn  of  the  same  jeu  was  appointed  one  of  the 
in  important  part  in  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge,  conncil  of  state,    m  Jan.  1788,  he  was  married^ 
^'CoL  Steyensof  the  Golpepper  battalion,"  said  at  the  ^Oottage"  in  Hanover,  to  Miss  Mary 
the  '*  Vii^ginia  Gazette,"  ^  was  sent  round  to  Willis  Ambler,  daughter  of  Treasurer  Ambler, 
ibe  left  to  flank  the  enemj,  which  was  done  whom  he  had  met  at  Torktown  soon  after  the 
vith  80  much  spirit  and  activity  that  a  rent  battle  of  Great  Bridge.    It  b  said  that  after  fee- 
immediately  ensned."   The  Golpepper  battalion  ing  the  parson  he  possessed  bat  a  single  guinea. 
VIS  Marahall^s  company,  and  he  was  lieutenant  His  nnion  with  this  lovely  and  estimable  lady 
of  the  flanking  party,  which  advanced  in  face  continued  for  nearly  60  years.    He  soon  after* 
cf  a  mnrderous  discbarge  from  the  enemy  post-  ward  resigned  his  seat  in  the  executive  coundly 
ed  <m  the  causeway,  and  terminated  ^e  en-  but  did  not  return  to  Fauquier.    He  fixed  hia 
rvemeot.    In  July,  1776,  he  was  made  lieu-  residence  in  Richmond  for  the  advantages  of 
ttust  in  the  11th  Virginia  regiment,  on  oonti-  practice  which  the  place  ofiTered,  and  appUed 
cental  service,  and  marched  with  his  company  nimself  with  energy  to  his  profession.    In  ^ite 
t>  the  ncnih.    In  May,  1777,  he  was  promoted  of  his  removal  from  the  county,  his  old  neigh- 
^>  a  captaincy.    From  the  time  of  his  entrance  bors  reelected  him  a  member  of  the  house,  and 
into  the  army  to  the  close  of  1779,  Marshall  was  in  1787  he  sat  in  the  same  body  as  representar 
in  active  service.    He  took  part  in  the  engage-  tive  from  the  county  of  Henrico.    A  period  had 
ment  at  Iron  Hill,  and  in  the  batties  of  Ger-  now  arrived  in  the  history  of  the  country  when 
cintown.  Brandy  wine,  and  Monmouth.    He  strong  heads  and  stout  hearts  were  as  necessary 
shared  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  as  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  revolution.    The 
troops  at  Valley  Forgei  and  his  unvarying  good  war  of  swords  and  bayonets  had  ended,  and  the 
Limor  and  sanguine  nopefnlness  cheered  his  land  was  free;  but  a  plan  of  government  adequate 
(I  mpaniona  in  the  darkest  hours  of  that  terri*  to  the  wants  of  the  oount^  had  to  be  adopted, 
tl«i  winter.  **  The  officers  of  the  Virginia  line,'^  and  the  paramount  question  arose  whether  that 
ve  are  told,  '*  appeared  almost  to  idolize  him."  government  should  be  a  weak  or  a  strong  one. 
He  acted  firequentiy  as  deputy  judge  advocate  The  note  of  battie  was  sounded  in  the  general 
t:  ihisperiod,  and  secured  the  warm  regard  of  assembly  during  the  session  when  Marshall  sat 
(tvxl  Washington.    In  the  winter  of  1779  he  for  Henrico,  and  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
W3&  sent  to  Virginia  to  take  command  of  a  new  a  strong  oentaral  authority  ranged  themselves 
C'  rps  to  be  raised  by  the  legislature.    While  formaUy  under   the  opposing   banners.    The 
thb  solject  was  under  discussion,  he  attended  Philaddphia  convention  agreed  upon  a  consti- 
i  c^yane  oi  law  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Wythe  tution,  and  it  was  submitted  for  ratification  or 
a:  WillLam  and  Mary  college,  and  Bishop  Madi-  rejection  to  the  states.    In  June,  1788,  the  Vir- 
«>jQ>  lectores  on  natural  p^osophy.    In  the  ginia  convention  to  act  upon  tiie  subject  assem- 
t:.-aing  summer  he  was  licenaea  to  practise  bled,  and  Marshall  was  a  member  of  the  body. 
Iav,  bat  hie  military  duties  drew  him  back  to  The  instrument  had  been  for  many  months 
t  ff  army.  The  project  to  raise  additional  forces  the  topic  of  vehement  discussion  throughout 
^  Vir^ma  seems  to  have  fiuled;  and  the  young  the  commonwealth,  on  the  hustings  and  in 
ma  set  ont  alone  and  on  foot  to  make  the  long  the  newqiapers ;  and  on  the  floor  of  the  con- 
i  ^mkey  to  head-quarters.    On  his  arrival  in  vention  the  final  struggle  was  about  to  take 
PuilaMphia,  the  appearance  of  the  future  chief  place.  Mr.  Marshall  took  a  conspicuous  stand  by 
j^jtioe  ci  the  Unitea  States  was  so  shabby  and  the  side  of  James  Madison,  Edmund  Pendleton, 
p>.Terty 'Stricken,  that  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  and  other  distinguished  advocates  of  its  adop- 
V.  Thich  he  stopped  refused  him  admittance,  tion.    His  d^Gmce  of  the  constitution  against  its 
He  coQCinaed  in  tne  army  until  after  the  inva-  assailants  was  masterly.    He  did  not  speak  as 
«•  -a  of  Virsinia  by  Arnold  in  1781.  when,  frequentiyassomeothermembers,but  on  three 
l:.*iing  a  redondancy  of  officers  in  tne  Vir-  great  occasions — the  debates  on  taxation,  on  the 
TJiia  une,  he  resigned  his  conunission.     This  judiciary,  and  on  the  power  over  the  nulitia — 
v»  the  cod  of  Capt.  Marshall's  military  career,  he  gave  frill  scope  to  his  powerful  logic,  and 
Tie  saneoder  of  Comwallis  at  the  close  of  massive  faculty  of  reasoning.    The  instrument 
L.<  ye^r  terminated   the   war;    the  courts,  was  finally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  89  to  79.    Mar- 
!^>Qgak»eed  by  the  tumult,  were  reopened  and  shall  largely  increased  his  reputation  by  the 
;;^roiiged  with  advocates ;  and  the  young  man  part  whidi  he  had  taken  in  the  debates.  He  was 
p^«pai«d  to  enter  the  arena  as  an  attorney.  Hia  associated  with  Madison  in  the  public  mind; 
•i=cee»  was  marked  from  the  commencement,  and  die  two  men  were  justiy  regarded  as  having 
Pcfvooally  he  was  very  popular.    The  benevo-  done  more  for  the  adoption  of  Uie  great  federal 
l^aee,  placidity,  and  sweetness  of  his  temper,  plan  of  government  than  any  other  members  of 
vUch    at  timea  changed  to   a  joyous  good  the  body.    On  the  ai^oumment  of  the  conven- 
icokor,  gained  him  a  host  of  friends;   and  tion,  Marshall  returned  to  his  practice,  with  the 
-*  tLat  ezlnordinary  comprehension  and  graro  fixed  intention  to  take  no  further  part  in  pubho 
cf  mind,  by  which  difficulties  were  seized  and  affiurs.    From  this  resolution  he  was  however 
'^t-«reoiiie  without  difficulty  or  parade,  com-  forced  to  depart    The  legidature  having  di- 
!iAiided  the  attention  and  respect  of  the  courts  rected,  in  1788,  that  thereafter  tiie  city  of  Rich- 
•f  jostioeu'*    In  1782  he  was  a  member  of  the  mond  diould  be  entitied  to  a  representative  in 
(tf  delegates  from  Fanquier,  and  in  theaa-  the  honae^  Maffihall  was  urgentiy  pressed  to  be* 
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oome  a  candidate  for  the  olaoe.    The  hostility  oontett  in  the  legpalatare  followed.    The  oppo* 
exhibited  hj  the  state  rignts  partj  to  the  na-  nents  of  the  administration  introdnoed  ooodem* 
tional  government,  and  the  necessity  of  having  natory  resolutions,  and  triumphantly  demanded 
in  the  legiakture  a  champion  of  the  federalists^  what  power  the  executive  possessed  to  conclude 
were  the  grounds  of  this  wplication,  and  Mar-  a  commercial  treaty.    Marshall  took  part  in  the 
shall  reluctantly  yielded.    He  was  elected,  and  debate  upon  the  resolutions,  and  ddirered  a 
continued  to  sit  in  the  assembly  during  the  ses-  speech  which  is  represented  to  have  been  one 
■ions  of  1789, 1790,  and  1791.  Throughout  this  cf  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  his  performancea. 
period,  the  opposing  policies  of  the  republicans  '*  His  vast  powers  of  reasoning,'^  says  Judge 
and  federalists  were  passionately  debated  in  the  Story,  ''were  displayed  with  the  most  gratify- 
legislature.    Virginia  was  the  head-quarters  of  ing  success^    He  demonstrated  not  only  froin 
the  state  rights  party,  whose  views  were  repre-  the  words  of  the  constitution,  but  from  the  uni- 
sented  in  the  national  cabinet  by  Thomas  Jener-  versal  practice  of  nations,  that  a  commercial 
son ;  and  a  nugority  of  the  people  of  the  com-  treaty  was  withm  the  scope  of  the  constitntion- 
monwealth  were  opposed  to  the  measures  of  al  powers  of  the  executive;  and  that  this  opin- 
the  administration.  The  great  question  whether  ion  had  been  maintained  and  sanctioned  by  Mr. 
the  U.  8.  constitution  should  be  strictly  or  lib-  Jefferson,  by  the  Virginia  delegation  in  congre«a, 
erally  construed  was  the  point  at  issue ;  and  Mar-  and  by  the  leading  members  of  the  convention 
shall  advocated  the  latter  view  with  conspio-  on  both  sides.''    The  result  of  the  speech  was 
nous  ability.    Every  measure  of  the  adndnis-  encourajring  to  the  friends  of  the  administra- 
tration  was  discussed  with  no  Uttie  acrimony;  tion.    The  constitutional  ground  of  oMection 
and  heated  passion  was  often  involved  in  the  was  abandoned ;  and  the  assembly  oonnned  it* 
debates.    Marshall  supported  the  federal  view  self  simply  to  an  expression  of  its  disapproba- 
with  the  calmness  and  moderation  of  tone  which  tion  of  the  treaty  on  the  ground  of  its  inexpe- 
characterized  him,  but  with  all  the  vigor  which  diency  at  the  time.    This  drawn  battie,  as  it 
his  friends  had  expected.    When  in  1792  he  may  be  styled,  in  the  heart  and  centre  of  the 
retired  from  the  body,  he  left  not  an  enemy  be-  enemy's  country,  and  with  all  the  republican 
bind  him.    He  had  overthrown  many  in  debate,  force  arrayed  against  the  advocate  of  the  ad- 
but  never  lost  a  friend.    From  1793  to  1795  he  ministration,  greatiy  extended  and  increased  the 
devoted  himself  exdnrively   to   his   practice,  honorable  renown  of  Marshnll.    Waslungt<»D 
which  had  greatiy  increased.    In  the  next  year  offered  him  the  place  of  attorney-general  of  the 
he  appeared  prominentiy  in  public  meetings  on  United  States,  but  thu  he  declined,  as  interfer- 
the  side  of  the  administration  of  Gen.  Washing-  ing  with  a  practice  at  the  bar  which  had  now 
ton,  and  powerfully  defended  the  proclamation  become  very  lucrative.    He  continued  in  the 
of  neutrality  occasioned  by  the  insolent  conduct  legislature,  which  did  not  conflict  with  his  pro- 
of Citizen  Oenet.    He  advocated  the  policy  of  fessional  engagements,  and  remained  a  stanch 
Washington  both  oraUy  and  with  his  j>en ;  and  advocate  of  the  policy  of  Washington,  which  he 
secured  the  passage,  by  a  meeting  or  the  citi-  persistentiy  defended  against  the  strictures  of 
zens,  of  a   set  of    resolutions   approving  it,  the  republican  members.    In  the  same  year, 
which  he  had  drafted.    In  1795  he  sat  again  in  1796,  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  minis- 
the  house  of  delegates.    He  had  been  elected  ter  to  France,  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe,  but  de« 
*'  not  only  without  his  approbation,  but  against  dined  it  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  im- 
his  known  wishes."    The  great  topic  of  public  pelledhim  to  refuse  the  attomey-general»liip« 
discussion  at  the  period  was  the  treaty  with  Gen.  Pinckney  was  appointed  in  his  plaoe^  l>*zt 
Great  Britain,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay  in  1794.  the  French  directory  refused  to  receive  lam ; 
The  senate  advised  its  ratification,  but  vehement  and  in  1797  President  Adams,  who  had  sac- 
efforts  were  made  by  the  state  rights  party  ceeded  Wsshington,  sent  a  new  commissioD  to 
throughout  the  country  to  induce  the  president  Marshall,  who  yielded  his  objections,  and  with 
to  withhold  his  approval     Popular  meetings  Pinckney  and  Gerry  proceeded  as  envoy  extra- 
were  held  in  every  part  of  Yirgmia,  and  in  the  ordinary  to  Paris,  to  negotiate  with  the  dir«r^ 
legidature,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  most  vio-  tory  in  relation  to  the  obstructions  thrown  io 
lent  debates  took  place.    The  land  rang  with  the  way  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  St^t«i», 
angrydiscuasion,and  the  republicans  denounced  These  negotiations  failed ;  but  the  corre«pond- 
the  treaty  as  the  sum  of  all  evil.    A  meeting  in  ence  between  Marshall  and  Talleyrand  proved 
Richmond  characterized  it  as  insulting,  injuri*  highly  honorable  to  the  powers  of  the  former^ 
ous,  dangerous,  and  unconstitutional ;  and  the  and  greatiy  added  to  his  reputation  in  America 
hot  blo<Ni  of  the  speakers  scarcely  permitted  The  envoys  returned  in  June,  1798,  and  ^rena 
them  to  respect  tiie  great  name  of  Washington,  received  with  unmbtakable  evidences  of  p«>f  »a« 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  Marshall  wp^ved  lar  approval  and  applause.    On  his  arriral  ai 
as  the  champion  of  the  treaty  and  the  aominis-  New  York,  Marahall  found  himself  the  c>^-ntr« 
tration.    Before  an  aasembly  of  the  same  citi-  of  all  eyes,  and  his  entrance  into  the  otty  w  ai 
aens  who  had  denounced  the  proposed  measure,  a  meciee  of  triumph.    He  was  honored  w  i  Ui  a 
he  defended  the  treaty  witn  such  power  ox  miutary  escort,  and   crowds  of  the  citLrctM 
reasoning,  that  tiiey  reversed  their  former  ao<>  thronged  his  lodgings,  to  testify  their  gratito«i^ 
tion,  and  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  and  respect.     Public  addresses  were  otfVr\*«J 
federal  policy  oy  a  conaderable  mi^jority.    The  him,  and  a  public  dinner  by  members  of  bwtii 
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booses  ^  oongnsB,  '^  as  an  eTidenoe  of  affeotioii  this  oocasioii  Is  the  onljr  ooe  which  Marshall 

for  bis  penon,  and  of  their  grateftil  approbation  erer  revised,  and  is  that  by  which  he  is  beet 

of  the  patriotio  firmness  with  which  he  had  sns-  known  to  the  world.    It  was  nnqnestionably 

tnoed  the  dignity  of  his  country  during  his  im-  one  of  the  best  evidences  which  he  ever  ex- 

portaat  mission.''    Marshall  had  faithfhlly  re-  hibited  of  that  massive  strength  of  reasoning 

ieetod  the  views  of  the  administration  and  the  which  he  possessed  perhaps  in  greater  degree 

federal  party  of  the  eonntry  generally,  in  his  thananyother  personage  of  the  epoch.   Acorn- 

o&cial  acts ;  and  he  approved  of  the  series  of  potent  anthority  has  said  of  the  speech :  ^  It  has 

mearares  directed  agunst  France,  and  so  vio-  all  the  merits  and  nearly  all  the  weight  of  a 

leotly  opposed  by  the  republicans.    The  alien  judidal  sentence.    It  is  throughout  inspired  by 

lad  sedition  laws  do  not  seem,  however,  to  have  the  purest  reason  and  the  most  copious  and  ao- 

reeelved  his  approval;  and  dorinff  his  sutMcquent  curate  learning.    It  separates  the   executive 

career  in  congress  he  voted  for  tibe  repeal  of  the  from  the  judicial  power  by  a  line  so  distinct, 

most  obnoxious  section  of  the  latter.    He  re-  and  a  discuimination  so  wise,  that  all  can  per- 

nzmed  to  the  law,  but  was  soon  again  urged  to  ceive  and  improve  it.    It  demonstrated  that^ 

■ppcsr  in  defence  of  his  party.    Washington  surrender  was  an  act  of  political  power  which 

•eot  for  him  to  visit  him  at  Mount  Yemoi^  and  belonged  to  the  executive;  and  by  excluding  all 

he  finally  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  old  such  power  from  the  grant  of  the  constitution 

commander,  and  consented  to  run  for  congress,  to  the  judiciary,  it  prepared  a  pillow  of  repose 

He  did  90^  and  was  elected  in  1799  by  a  small  for  that  department^  where  the  success  of  the 

majority.    Dming  the  canvass,  Adams  offered  opposite  argument  would  have  planted  thorns." 

him  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  U.  8.  supreme  Judge  Story  says  of  the  speech  that  ^'it  was  rS' 

court,  but  he  declined  it    In  congress  he  be-  pante  $an$  riplique — an  answer  so  irresistible 

came  the  main  stay  and  reliance  of  the  admin-  that  it  admitted  of  no  reply.    It  silenced  oppo- 

istration.    It  was  a  period  of  bitter  political  sition,  and  settied  then  and  for  ever  the  points 

animosity,  and  passionate  conflict  between  the  of  national  law  upon  which  the  controverqr 

two  great  parties  of  the  country.    Virginia  had  hinged."    In  May,  1800,  Marshall  was  appoint- 

lecc^ed  her  solemn  protest,  in  the  resolutions  ed  secretary  of  war,  but  before  his  entry  on  the 

passed  by  her  assembly  in  the  Winter  of  1798,  duties  of  the  office  was  offiwed  the  place  of  seo- 

s^amst  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  and  had  es*  retary  of  state,  which  he  accepted.    In  this  ca- 

tabM'Aed  arsenab  and  anncniee  to  defend  her  pacity  he  conducted  several  important  discua- 

li^ts  by  force  if  necessary.    Washington,  the  aions  with  the  British  minister,  and  drew  up  the 

gnaa  bolwaric  of  the  federal  party,  was  no  instructions  to  Mr.  King,  the  American  minister 

iCDger  at  the  head  of  the  flovemment ;  and  the  to  London,  which  hold  a  prominent  place  among 

iuTOBs  of  the  republicans,  flashed  with  the  daily  the  great  state  papers  of  the  countiy. — On  Jan. 

■tifrwiing  revulsion  against  the  federal  adminis-  81, 1801,  he  was  appointed  by  Prendent  Adams 

tralksD,  began  to  charge  the  dispirited  squadrons  chief  justice  of  the  U.  8.  supreme  court    This, 

«f  their  enemies,  and  put  them  to  rout    It  was  like  almost  every  public  appointment  which  he 

at  tUs  crisb  of  aflhirs  that  Marshall  appeared  in  received  throughout  life,  came  to  him  unasked. 

eoBgreas  aa  the  federal  leader,  against  tne  grow-  He  had  even  recommended  another  for  the  place 

c^  infioeoce  of  the  republicans.   In  the  debates  of  chtof  justice,  but  Adams  disregarded  his  ad- 

upoa  great  constitutional  questions,  ^*he  was  vice.    The  senate  unanimously  confirmed  the 

ccntesedly  the  first  man  in  the  house,"  says  Mr.  appointment ;  and  thus  commenced  that  long 

Binney.  ^*  When  he  disonssed  them,  he  exhanst-  career  of  sober  usefulness  and  unostentatious 

•d  than ;  nothing  more  remained  to  be  said ;  and  devotion  to  the  pi^blic  good  which  has  made  the 

tbe  impression  of  his  argument  efihoed  that  of  name  of  John  MarshaU  so  widely  honored  and 

trery  one  else."    The  great  event  of  MarshalPs  beloved.    He  continued  to  act  in  the  capacity 

csner  in  eongpess  was  the  speech  which  he  made  of  chief  iustice  firom  this  time  to  the  period  of 

in  6efeoce  of  the  administration,  in  the  affiiir  of  his  deUh.    Of  the  eminent  talents  which  he 

Jonathan  Bobbins.    Thb  person  had  committed  brouglit  to  the  peformance  of  his  judicial  funo- 

a  Bfirder  co  board  a  British  fiigate,  and  fied  to  tions,  there  can  be  butone  opinion ;  and  in  the 

the  United  States.    On  the  requimtion  of  the  great  tribmial  of  ultimate  resort  over  which  he 

Brittsh  minister,  who  alleged  that  Bobbins  was  presided,  his  influence  is  known  to  have  been 

a  aobject  of  Great  Britain,  he  was  surrendered  paramount  Of  its  syndications  a  distinguished 

ly  President  Adams^  in  compliance  with  the  jurist  has  said :  "The  decisions  of  the  sapreme 

cianae  in  relation  to  such  cases  contained  in  court  of  the  United  States  have  raised  the  re* 

JtT*e  treaty.    The  opposition  in  congress  seized  nown  of  the  country,  not  less  than  they  have 

ipoo  this  act  of  the  president,  and  furiously  confirmed  the  constitution.    In  all  parts  of  tbe 

■Bsiled  him.    All  the  old  bitterness  against  world  its  judgments  are  spoken  of  with  respect 

tte  trenty  seemed  to  have  merely  been  pent  Its  abjudications  of  prize  law  are  a  code  for  all 

r7>:  it  DOW  rushed  forth  with  clamorous  vio-  future  time.    Upon   commercial   law  it   has 

croee.    Mr.  Livingston  introdaced  a  resolution  brought  us  nearly  to  one  qrstem,  befitting  the 

•f  rcnsoxe  on  the  president  for  the  surrender  probity  and  interests  of  a  great  commercial  na> 

of  Bobbins  at  the  dictation  of  the  British  mini»*  tion.    Over  its  whole  piUh  learning  and  intel- 

trr.  and  upon  this  resolution  took  place  an  ani-  ligence  and  integrity  have  shed  their  combined 

citted  debate.    The  q>eech  which  he  made  on  lustre."    In  1806  Judge  Marshall  published  in  6 
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▼ok.  a  ^'Life  of  Washington,'' laiigely  baaed  npon  relaxed,  and  his  Jointa  so  looselj  connected  as 
nnpnblished  official  docmnenta,  in  which  he  de«  not  only  to  disqualify  him  apparently  for  any 
fended  the  eonrse  of  Washington's  administra-  yifforons  exertion  of  body,  bnt  to  destroy  every 
tion  against  the  assaults  whi<m  had  been  made  thing  like  harmony  in  his  tar  or  movements, 
npon  it  by  the  repnblioan  party,  with  judicial  Indeed,  in  his  whole  appearance  and  demeanor 
moderation  and  aignity,  but  masterly  effect,  —dress,  attitudes,  gesture,  sitting^  standing,  or 
The  first  volume  was  separately  published  in  walking — he  is  as  &r  removed  from  the  idolized 
1824,  as  **  A  History  of  the  American  Colonies ;"  graces  of  Lord  Chesterfield  as  any  other  gentle- 
and  in  1882  ^e  whole  work  was  revised  and  man  on  earth.*'  In  spite,  however,  of  this  un- 
compressed into  2  volumes.  The  "Life  of  gainlyper8on,noone  was  a  greater  social  favor- 
Washington"  remains  the  most  dignified,  impos-  ito  than  the  chief  justice.  The  people  of  Rich- 
ing,  and  trustworthy  record  of  the  events  at-  mond  regarded  his  eccentric  figure  with  strotif? 
tending  the  establisnment  of  the  ffovemment.  personal  affection  as  well  as  respect.  The  blac^k 
In  1828  Judge  Marshall  was  a  delegate  from  eyes,  under  their  bushy  gray  brows,  beamed  with 
the  city  of  Richmond  to  a  convention  hM  in  aood  nature,  and  the  lips  were  habitually  smil- 
Charlottesville,  for  devising  a  system  of  inter-  mg.  The  courtesj^  of  the  judge  was  one  of  his 
nal  improvements,  to  be  recommended  to  the  most  beautiful  traits.  It  was  the  spontaneoas 
legislatore,  and  took  part  in  the  debates  of  exhibition  of  the  simple  and  kindly  emotions  of 
the  body.  In  1820  he  represented  lUchmond  his  heart.  Pure  benevolence  and  philanthropy 
in  the  reform  convention  of  that  year  to  revise  displayed  itself  in  eveir  word  whicn  he  uttered, 
the  old  constitution  of  the  commonwealth.  He  gave  his  hand  to  the  plain  yeoman  clad  in 
He  was  now  long  past  his  prime,  and  his  homespun,  as  courteously  and  rincerdjy  aa  to  the 
▼oioe  had  become  very  feeble ;  but  he  exerted  greatest  persona^  in  the  country.  He  bad  the 
himself  in  debating  the  provisions  of  the  new  same  dmple  smile  and  good-humored  jest  for 
stete  constitution,  as  he  had  done  in  tlie  old  both,  and  seemed  to  recognize  no  difference  be- 
Btmggle  to  define  the  powers  of  the  consti-  tween  them.  It  was  ins&nctive  to  estimate,  in 
tution  of  the  United  Btetes.  The  basis  of  repre*  the  good  chief  justice,  the  basis  and  character 
sentation  and  the  structure  of  tlie  judiciary  were  of  true  politeness.  John  Randolph,  one  of  tLe 
the  subjecto  npon  which  he  chiefly  dwelt.  The  most  fastidious  and  aristocratic  of  men,  left  his 
debates  of  the  convention  were  animated,  and  at  opinion  that  Id^u^halPs  manner  was  perfect 
times  stormy.  The  east  and  the  west  contended  good  breeding.  In  dress  and  bearing  it  would 
▼ehemently  for  their  opposing  systems  on  the  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  one  more  simple  tb .in 
basis  question ;  and  the  body  wreatened  to  sep-  Judge  Marshall.  He  presented  the  appearan<v 
ante  in  conftision.  At  last  a  compromise  was  of  a  plain  countryman  rather  than  a  diief  jnv 
agreed  to,  and  upon  this  compromise  Marshall  tice  of  the  United  Stetes.  He  had  a  farm  in 
made  one  of  his  most  effective  speeches.  He  Fauquier  co.,  and  another  near  Richmond ;  and 
aaid  that  he  ^*  hailed  that  aospicious  appearance  he  would  often  return  fh>m  the  latter,  to  take 
with  all  the  joy  with  which  an  inhabitant  of  the  his  seat  on  the  bench,  with  bum  sticking  to  h'n 
polar  regions  hails  the  reappearance  of  the  sun  dothes.  His  great  passion  was  the  game  of 
after  his  long  absence  of  six*  tedious  months.*'  quoits;  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  dub  which 
Of  this  speech  John  Randolph  said :  *^  The  ar«  met,  as  it  still  meets,  at  Bucbannan's  Sprinir. 
gnment  of  the  chief  justice  is  unshaken  and  un-  near  the  city,  to  play  at  this  same.  Here  the 
answerable.  It  is  as  strong  as  the  fortress  of  governor  of  virgmia,  the  chief  justice,  and  the 
Gibraltar.*'  Its  reasoning,  he  added,  had  been  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
as  littie  affected  by  the  assaults  upon  it  as  Gib-  were  found  by  a  French  gentieman,  *  Baron 
raltar  would  be  inured  *^  by  battering  It  with  a  Quinet,  with  their  coats  off,  gaily  pitchinj^ 
pocket  pistol."  Judge  Mvshall's  iimuence  in  ouoits,  with  tiie  ardor  of  a  party  of  urchins.  la 
the  convention  was  very  great,  and  the  peaceftd  these  simple  amusements  passed  the  hours  of 
solution  oftheexcitingquestions  which  arose  be-  leisure  which  Judge  Marshall  could  steal  from 
tween  the  two  sections  of  the  commonwealth,  his  exhausting  jadicial  toil.  At  such  times  he 
was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  appeals  in  seemed  to  become  a  boy  again,  and  to  forgvt 
fiivor  of  moderation  and  mutual  conciliation,  the  ermine.  His  fondness  for  other  social  en- 
The  compromise  scheme  was  adopted,  and  the  loymento  was  great  He  was  the  centre  of  a 
convention  a^ioumed.  For  many  yean  Judge  brilliant  circle  of  men,  who  were  many  of  them 
"larshall  had  been  suffering  greatly  flrom  a  dis-  fiunous ;  and  the  tradition  of  their  dinner  par- 
ooi|Of  the  bladder.  A  surgical  operation  pro-  ties,  and  the  jests  which  circulated,  is  still  pr<^ 
hot  .  him  relief^  bnt  a  hurt  received  in  travel-  served.  The  judge  always  provided  for  his  die- 
them  rongfat  on  an  attack  of  liver  complaint  ner  bv  proceeding  to  market  in  person ;  and  oo 
It  wasaired  to  Philadelphia  for  medical  assist-  one  of  tnese  occasions  he  carriea  home  a  turkey 
as  the  ebampiiisease  overpowered  him,  and  he  for  a  fashionable  young  gentieman,  who  toi*k 
tration.  Befobe  80th  year  of  his  age. — ^It  re-  him  for  a  simple  countryman,  and  offered  him 
sens  who  had  speak  of  Judge  Marshall  person-  a  shilling  for  his  trouble.  The  shilling  was 
he  defended  capacity  of  private  citizen.  As  courteously  refhsed  bv  the  chief  Instice,  w!:o 
reasoning,  thaieatly  revered  and  beloved.  In  calmly  proceeded  on  his  way,  witnout  reveal* 
tion,  and  adotDgraoeftiL  Mr.  Wirt  describes  ing  bis  name.  The  quality  which  made  him 
federal  policy  b:3agra|  emadated ;  bis  muscles  the  centre  and  chief  object  of  attention  in  the 
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ftmooB  drde  of  whioh  we  have  wpokBD^  was  Somen^  and  Ohanoer,  and  for  the  cit^  of  Man- 
Doi  his  wit  or  brillian<sy  in  oonyerBation.  It  dhester  a  ooloaaal  figora.  in  bronze  of  Sir  Robert 
WM  nUher  the  simple  and  genial  hmnor  of  the  Peel,  beside  a  statue  of  Oampbell  to  be  erected 
mOyipdngiDg  from  the  goodness  of  his  hearty  hj  public  subscriptioD.  His  statue  of  Jenner 
•ad  the  nnasBuminff  IdndoKBas  of  his  disposition,  was  erected  in  Trafalgar  square  in  1869.  He 
To  this  engagmg  diaraoter  of  mind  was  added  has  executed  comparativelj  few  portrait  busts, 
i  pore  and  chil^Qike  religious  fiuth.  The  hard  Since  1862  he  has  been  a  rojal  academician. 
moKolar  intelleot  had  not  built  np  its  strength  MARSHMAI^,  Joohua,  D.D.,  an  English 
vpoQ  the  ruins  of  the  heart.  It  is  related  of  missionary,  bom  in  Westbury-Leigh,  Wiltshire^ 
lum  that  he  once  chanced  to  be  present  at  a  in  1767^  died  in  Serampore,  India,  Dec  6, 
finoBBon  between  two  or  three  young  men,  18S7.  In  1799  he  was  sent  out  to  Serampore 
mn  the  eyidenoes  of  the  Christian  rdigion.  by  tiie  Baptist  misnonary  society.  He  applied 
Tmj  indulged  freely  in  sneers^  and  at  the  end  himself  to  the  study  of  Bengalee,  Sanscrit,  and 
of  the  aigument  turned  indifferently  to  the  chief  Ohinesei  and  in  1826  yisited  England  for  the 
jvtice,  whom  they  took,  from  his  poor  and  purpose  <ii  arranging  certain  differences  bo- 
plain  costume,  for  some  ignorant  rustic,  and  tween  the  missionaries  and  the  nuasionary  so- 
nkfid  him  jocularly  what  he  thought  dT  the  oiety;  but  his  efEbrts  were  not  succeasfnl,  and 
mtter.  "I("  said  the  narrator  of  the  inoi-  he  returned  to  India  in  1829.  His  principal 
dsDti  "a  streak  of  lightning  had  at  that  mo-  works  are :  a  Chinese  translation  of  the  book 
meat  crossed  the  room,  their  amaiement  could  of  Genesis,  tiie  four  Gospels,  and  the  Epistles 
Dot  hsTo  been  greater  than  it  was  at  what  fol-  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians ;  a 
loved.    The  most  eloquent  and  unanswerable  **  Dissertation  on  the  Characters  and  Sounds  of 

ril  was  made  for  nearly  an  hour,  by  tiie  the  Qdnese  Language;''  ^^The  Works  of  C<m- 

gentleman,  that  he  ever  heard  or  read*  ftacius,  contiuning  the  Original  Text  with  a 

So  perfect  was  his  recollection,  that  eyery  ar-  Translation ;"  ^  OavisSiiuca:  Elements  of  Chi- 

gnieDt  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  Chria*  nese  Grammar,"  4ec  ;  and  ^^  A  Defence  of  tlM 

tba  religion  was  met  in  the  order  in  which  it  Deity  and  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ"  (LondoiL 

ves  sdYanced.    Hume's  sophistry  on  the  sub-  1^2),  consisting  of  letters  ori|^naUy  published 

jeet  of  miradea  was,  if  poanble,  more  perfectiv  in  the  ^  Friend  of  India,"  in  reply  to  a  work  of 

nswered  than  it  had  been  done  by  CfampbelL  the  n^jah  Bammohun  Boy,  in  which,  while  ex- 

And  in  the  whole  lecture  there  was  so  much  siting  the  precepts,  he  had  discredited  the  mira- 

■mplidty  and  energy,  pathos  and  sublimit,  dee  ci  Chirist    He  assisted  Dr.  Carey  in  pre- 

thit  not  another  word  was  uttered.   An  attempt  paring  a  Sanscrit  grammar  and  a  Bengalee  and 

todeeeribe  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  paint  the  ISn^^ish  dictionary,  and  published  an  abridg- 

■nbeama."     This  deep-eeated  religious  futh  ment  of  the  latter. 

aofer  wavered.    Karwhall  continued  to  repeat  MABSL    L  An  andent  people  of  Italy,  of 

Bj|^  and  morning,  in  his  serene  old  age^  the  Sabellian  race.     They  dwelt  in  the  central 

fnjerwfaidi  he  had  been  tan^t  in  the  nursery  Apenninea,  then:  territory  surrounding  Lake 

^1^  mother's  knee;  and  at  a  period  when  seep-  Fucinus  (now  Lsgo  di  CdanoX  between  the 

tioBi  was  Cuhionable  among  cultivated  men,  land  of  the  Sabines  and  Latium.    Their  prin- 

be  asTer  uttered  a  word  calculated  to  throw  dpal  town  was  Marmvium  or  Maruvium  (San 

doabt  upon  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.   A  BenedettoX  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake.    Tneir 

Imoq  ok  the  deepest  reverence  for  every  thing  orimi  is  ascribed  by  some  legends  to  Marsyas 

Iviljwas^on  the  contrary,  tan^t  by  hisdaQy  of  Fhiygia,  and  by  others  to  Marsus,  son  of  the 

^  snd  he  died  as  he  had  lived  trusting  in  sorceress  Circe ;  tiie  latter  derivation  mar  be 

tbs  atonement  oi  Jesus. — In  terminatiDg  this  owing  to  tiie  circumstance  of  their  having  been 

iketeh  of  the  chief  justice,  we  should  not  omit  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  qualities  of  some 

toneord  his  affectionate  and  beantifhl  devotion  phmts  growing  among  the  mountains  of  thdr 

tohie  wifei  Dming  her  long  and  painful  illneae,  territory,  which  were  used  as  remedies  against 

*Ueh  cootiniied  for  many  years,  Judge  Mur-  the  bites  of  snakes.    TheMarsi  enjoyed  a  great 

itttD  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  her  com-  reputation  for  bravery  among   tiie  Bomana, 

fat,  snd  the  means  of  preventimr  her  from  suf-  ac^unst  whom  they  fought  in  alBance  with  their 

faing.    There  was  a  toudi  dT  luivdry  in  this  nei^bors,  the  Pdigni,  Marrudni,  and  otherSa- 

Miestioa  of  every  faoul^  to  tiie  ease  of  the  bdlian  tribes,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  cen- 

oeeQent  lady;  and  those  who  witnessed  his  tury  R  C,  finaDy  conduding  a  peace  in  804w 

davotion  still  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  re-  Having  been  for  about  200  years  the  stanch 

ttnkahle  and  affecting  indications  of  his  ten-  allies  of  the  republic,  they  became  the  prime 

^WTMSB  and  goodness  of  heart.  movers  of  the  great  war  known  as  the  sodal  or 

MARSH  A  TJ.,  WnuAK  Caioxb,  a  Scottish  Marsic,  waced  for  the  ri^t  of  the  Boman  fran- 

inlpCor,  bom  in  Edinbnrvh  in  1818.    Hestod-  duse,  whido,  though  often  defeated,  they  finally 

id  under  Ghantrey  and  Bailv,  subsequently  conquered  l^  perseverance.    It  was  proverbial 

Mnd  some  years  in  Itdy,  and  in  1680  took  no  among  tiie  Bomans  that  *'no  triumph  can  be 

«  resadeooe  in  London.    His  most  snccessral  obtained  over  the  Hard  or  without  them."    XL 

ided  works  arethe*'Dandng  Girl  Bepodng,**  An  ancient  people  of  Germany,  on  the  banks  of 

<Bd  **  Sehrina.^    For  the  new  houses  or  parUa-  the  Ems,  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Cherusd,  with 

aeot  he  haa  executed  statnea  of  Claiendon,  whom  they  fought  under  Arminius. 
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MAB8IGLI,  Lmoi  FisDiNAinM),  ooant,  an  dan's  Dfta|^t6r,'***Th6  Heart  and  the  World,*' 

Italian  soldier  and  savant,  born  in  Bologna,  July  '^  Strathmore,"  and  "Philip  of  France,"  several 

10,  1658,  died  there,  Nov.  1, 1780.    He  studied  of  which  possess  poetio  merits  of  a  high  order, 

mathematics  and  natural  history  under  Borelli  He  has  also  produced  some  oomio  dramas,  and 

and  Malpighi,  travelled  in  Turkey,  afterward  a  volume  entitled  ^  Gkrald,  a  Dramatic  Poem, 

served  in  the  imperial  army,  was  wounded  and  other  Pieces,"  heside  occasional  lyrios  coo- 

and  captured  by  the  Turks  in  the  battle  of  Raab  tributed  to  the  periodicals.    His  latest  puUiea- 

(1688),  and  after  having  been  ransomed  by  his  tion  is  a  novel  entitled  "A  Lady  in  her  Own 

&mily  was  employed  as  boundary  commissioner  Bi^t"  ^vo.,  London,  1860). 

between  Turkey  and  Austria.    In  the  war  of  MABSTON  MOOR,  a  laige  open  plain  about 

the  Spanish  succession,  bein^  second  in  com-  8  m.  distant  from  the  dty  of  York,  England, 

mand  of  the  garrison  of  Bnsach  (1708)  when  where  a  deoinve  victory  was  gained  by  the  par- 

that  place  surrendered  to  the  Frendi  without  liamentaiy  forces  and  the  Soots,  under  Lord 

offering  any  resistance,  he  was  tried  b^  an  Aus-  Fair£uc  and  the  earl  of  Leven,  over  the  royalists 

trian  court  martial  and  deprived  of  his  rank  in  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert,  July  2,  1644. 

the  army,  although  he  gave  evidence  of  the  pro-  The  advance  of  the  royalists  toward  Yoik, 

priety  of  his  conduct ;  the  commander,  Count  whidi  was  invested  by  Faulaz,  having  com* 

Arco,  was  beheaded.    Devoting  himself  hence*  polled  the  latter  to  raise  the  siege,  he  retired  to 

forward  to  scientific  pursuits,  Marsigli  published  Marston  Moor,  where  Rupert  encountered  him 

in  1726  his  great  work,  Dant^tu  Fannanie<h  on  the  afternoon  of  July  3  with  25.000  mem 

Mysicfii^  of  which  a  French  translation  appeared  The  parliamentary  army  was  of  equal  strength, 

in  1744.    He  wrote  several  other  works,  among  The  battle  oommenced  with  an  ineffectual  can- 

which  is  the  ^^ Military  State  of  Turkey"  in  nonade  on  both  sides,  after  which  a  panse  of 

French  and  Italian.    He  presented  his  scientific  two  hours  ensued,  each  army  watching  the  other 

collection  to  Bologna,  where  it  served  as  a  nu-  across  a  brook  which  separated  them.    At  7 

dens  for  an  institute  of  sciences  and  arts ;  and  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  signal  for  close  ooaH 

his  printing  press,  with  an  assortment  of  types  bat  was  given,  and  Rupert,  who  commanded  the 

for  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  to  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists,  &lling  with  duuv 

Dominicans  of  that  city,  on  condition  that  they  aoteristic  impetuosity  upon  the  parliameotaiy 

should  print  the  works  of  the  institute  at  cost  left  wing,  routed  it,  ana  pursued  the  fugitives 

MARSTON,  John,  an  English  poet  and  dra-  to  the  distanoe  of  several  miles  from  the  fiekL 

matist,  bom   about   1570,  died  about  1684.  The  parliamentary  centre  was  in  like  w«t>aff> 

According  to  Anthonv  Wood,  he  wss  educated  driven  back  by  the  royalist  infimtry  with  great 

at  Corpus  Ohristi  college,  Oxford,  after  leaving  loss,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed  so  de^ 

which  he  was  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  perate  that  the  three  parliamentary  generals^ 

London,  where  he  wss  chosen  lecturer  in  1698.  Ix>rd  Fairfax  and  the  earls  of  Mandiester  and 

He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Ben  Jonson,  Leven,  fled  in  different  directions.    The  impni* 

to  whom  he  dedicated,  in  1605,  his  f)ragi-oom-  denoe  of  Rupert,  however,  on  this  as  on  sabse-> 

edy,    *^  The  Malcontent."     This  intimacy  did  quent  occasions,  ruined  the  cause  in  whidi  he 

not  however  continue,  and  in  his  introduction  was  embarked.    That  part  of  the  parliamentary 

to  his  tragedy  of  "  Sophonisba,"  he   accuses  leftconsistingofCromwelPs  brigade  of  iransidea 

Jonson  of  plagiarism  of  classic  authors  in  his  and  David  L^ie^s  Scottish  regiments,  with  some 

^Catiline"  and  **S^aaus."  Associated  with  Jon-  fhgitives  rallied  by  Sir  Thomas  Faiifaz,  taking 

son  and  Chapman  m  writing  ^^ Eastward  Hoi"  advantage  of  the  disordered  condition  of  the 

he  was  with  them  imprison^  for  a  short  time  cavaliers,  who  were  scattered  in  pursuit  or  en- 

by  James  I.  on  account  of  its  reflections  against  gaged  in  plundering  the  baggage  of  their  en« 

the  Scotch.  Marston  had  little  drunatio  genius,  emies,  oharoed  them  in  a  compact  body  with 

but  was  remarkable  for  the  spirit  and  pungency  such  vigor  uat  in  a  few  minutes  the  fortune  of 

of  his  wit  as  a  satirist    The  most  important  of  the  day  was  changed.    After  a  few  brief  sbocka 

his  works,  beside  those  above  named,  are :  ^*  The  the  royal  army  was  driven  from  the  field,  wad 

Scourge  of  Villainy,"  *^  The  Metamorphosis  of  their  artillery,  consisting  of  25  pieces,  with  up- 

Pigmalion*s  Image,"  "Antonio  and  Mellida,"  ward  of  100  oolors  and  1,500  prisoners,  cap- 

''Antonio's  Revenge,"  "  The  Dutch  Courtesan,"  tured.    The  royalist  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 

and  '^Parasitaster."    Of  these,  the  first  two  are  exceeded  2,000,  and  that  of  the  parliamentary 

satirical  poems,  the  8d  and  4th  tragedies,  and  army  was  nearly  as  great    A  few  clajrs  after- 

the  rest  comedies.    Marston's  works  were  first  ward  York  surrendered  to  Fairfax,  and  the 

ooUected  and  edited  with  a  memoir  by  J.  O.  power  of  the  parliament  was  permanently  ee» 

Halltwell  (8  vols.,  London,  1856).  tablished  in  the  north  of  England. 

MARSTON,  Westland,  an  English  author,  MARSUPIALS,  an  order  of  hnplaoental  mam- 
bom  in  Biiston,  Lincolnshire,  Jan.  80, 1819.  He  mals,  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  American 
is  the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister,  and  received  opossums,  now  confined  to  Australia  and  its 
a  legal  education  in  the  oflSce  of  his  uncle,  a  archipelago.  The  name  is  deriv«Ml  from  the 
solicitor  in  London.  Subsequently  he  relin-  presence  of  a  more  or  less  complete  ami rrapiiMa 
quished  the  law  for  literature,  and  entered  upon  or  abdominal  pouch  in  the  females  for  the  pro* 
a  successful  career  as  a  dramatic  author.  Among  tection  of  their  immature  young,  ^upportea  by 
his  best  pUiys  are  the  tragedies  of  ^*  The  Fatri-  two  supplementary  bones  attaclied  to  the  an- 
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tarior  miigin  of  the  pelvii.    The  cerebral  ohar«  genoe  oonesponde  to  this  inferiority  of  cerebral 
aatert  have  been  deaoribed  nnder  Mammaha^  deyelopment.  The  orsana  of  ameU^  hearing,  and 
lod  the  pecaliaritiea  of  the  marsnpial  kctation  other  aenaea  are  weu  deyeloped;  the  eiyeB  are 
ooder  Kanoaboo.    Thej  haye  been  divided  into  generally  lam  and  prominent  aa  moat  of  them 
two  BectJona,  according  to  the  character  of  their  are  noctomaf  in  their  habits.   There  are  8  modi- 
food,  the  phytophagooa  or  plant-eating  and  the  ficationa  of  the  atomach,  it  being  aimple  as  in 
npaokms  or   camivorons   and    insectiyorona  the  opoasnms  and  phalangers.  with  a  glandnlar 
poops.    The  former  are  characterized  by  the  apparatus  aa  in  the  koala  and  wombat,  or  aao- 
BDall  size  or  absence  of  canine  teeth,  the  large  oolated  aa  in  the  kangarooa  ^n  the  latter  reaem* 
ifldsoTB  (never  more  than  2  in  the  lower  jaw),  bling  in  atmotnre  we  hnman  colon) ;  theee 
lod  broad  tnbercnlar  molara ;  they  indude  the  momficationa  do  not  appear  to  be  rdiated  to  the 
ZhxmlMsof  pkataflomydaoTvromhBJta^maorih  character  of  the  food;  in  the  genera  with  a 
fodida  or  kangarooa,  and  phalanffiatida  or  aimple  atomach  the  cfficnm  ia  mnch  developed, 
plulaDgers  and  koala.    The  2a  group  have  small  being  sometimes  8  or  4  times  as  long  as  the 
nd  Biunerous  incisors,  8  to  10  hi  the  upper  and  animal,  while  it  ia  very  small  in  those  with  sac- 
t  to  8  in  the  lower  Jaw,  caninea  large  and  in  oulated  complex  atomacha,  showing  tiie  vicarious 
both  jawa,  and  pointed  molars;  they  include  Amotions  of  these  two  portions  of  tiie  alimentary 
tlM  4  families  of  peramelida  or  bandicoots,  di»  canal ;  in  the  fleah-eating  inarsupiala  the  intes* 
d^Mdm  or  <^K)8sum9,  myrmeeoinida  or  Austra*  tine  is  suspended  on  a  simple  and  continuous 
lias  SDteatera,  and  tUuyurida  or  daayurea,  the  meaentery,  aa  in  camivoroua  reptilea.    The  liver 
bst  the  roost  camivorons  of  all  in  habita  and  ia  divided  into  many  lobea,  and  is  alwaya  pro- 
form.    This  order  presents  animals  showing  vided  with  a  gall  bladder;  the  pancreas  and 
tjpet  of  many  of  the  placental  ordera;  for  in-  apleen  are  triangular  or  T-shaped ;  in  the  heart 
stanoe,  the  phalangers  call  to  mind  the  quadn^  there  is  not  the  usual  trace  of  tiie  foetal  com* 
mono,  the  dasynres  the  eami'Bora,  the  phasco*  munication  between  the  auricle^  on  account  of 
gales  the  inaeetkora,  and  the  kangaroos  the  the  early  period  at  which  tlie  Incompletely 
edntata^    Australia  is  the  great  head-ouarters  developed  young  begin  to  respire  air.    The 
of  tltt  manupials,  though  they  are  found  in  its  lungs  are  constructed  on  the  usual  mammalian 
nciDity,    and    in  America  from  the  middle  type,  the  only  tendency  to  the  oviparous  stmo- 
Toited  States  to  Buenos  Ayres,  as  well  as  on  tnre  being  tiie  entireness  of  the  rings  of  the 
th«  W.  coaat  of  South  America ;  those  species  trachea  in  some  of  the  phalangers ;  the  Iddneya 
ia  Aostralia  nearly  allied  and  with  aimilar  habita  preaent  nothing  unusual ;  the  membranous  por- 
^  not  sppear  to  be  associated  together  in  the  tion  of  the  urethra  is  longer  and  wider  than  hi 
ame  limited  district    The  connection  between  other  mammals :  the  veneula  teminaUi  are  ab- 
Aostnlia  wad  these  animak  seems  to  be  in  the  sent,  and  the  slans  sometimes  double,  with  a 
drf  natora  of  the  country ;  a  mother  under  or-  corresponding  duplication  in  the  female  organs; 
^isaiy  oiroamstanoes  could  not  leave  her  young  in  these  ovo-viviparous  or  implacental  mamniala 
toffdin  qoeet  of  water  for  100  miles  or  more^  the  yascular  layer  of  the  allantois  ia  not  devel- 
vithoDt  danger  of  finding  them  starved  or  de-  oped  so  as  to  omnize  the  villi  of  the  chorion  or 
f^ed  on  her  return ;  uie  marsnpial  obviates  to  form  ootyle£ms  or  a  placenta.    For  details 
tbe  difficulty  by  taking  her  young  along  with  on  the  anatomy,  mode  of  development,  and  nat- 
W  in  the  poaoh. — The  aknll  in  marsupials  pre-  nral  history  of  marsupials,  the  reader  is  referred 
»ats  the  reptilian  character  of  permanent  sep-  to  the  article  '*  Marsnpialia."  by  Owen,  in  voL 
tntioa  of  the  bonea,  even  in  old  animals;  the  iii.  of  the  ^Oydopfedia  of  Anatomy  and  Fhys- 
F-alite  b  very  imperfect,  and  the  angle  of  the  iology,"  and  to  vol.  i.  of  the  "Natural  History 
jav  beat  inwiird ;  the  number  of  teeth  is  greater  of  Mammalia,**  by  G.  B.  Waterhouse  (London, 
than  ia  plaeeatal  mammals^  and  that  of  the  in*  1846).    Prof.  Owen  regards  the  koala  as  the 
•-iion  is  nev^  the  same  in  each  Jaw ;  clavicles  most  typical  of  the  marsupials,  having  the  great* 
^  present  in  most  of  the  apecies ;  the  marsu-  est  number  of  the  modifications  peculiar  to  the 
pUl  bones,  existing  in  both  sexes,  are  considered  order,  and  the  smallest  number  of  those  common 
^yOwtm  as  trochlear  or  sesamoid  bones,  de-  to  other  groups  of  mammals.    His  classification 
Tdoped  in  the  tendon  of  tiie  external  oblique  of  the  order  ia  into:  1,  aofVM^Aa^  (fleah  eateraX 
^nwdeof  the  abdomen  aa  the  knee-pan  is  in  like  tUuyurui;  2,  entomophaga  (inaect  eaterai, 
tii«  teodoa  of  the  rectm  of  the  thigh,  the  like  the  opoaauma;  8,  awTwpAo^a  (firuit  eaterai 
remaster  nmaele  winding  around  them  in  the  like  the  phalangers ;  4,  poiphaga  (plant  eaters)! 
<^  and  the  compressors  of  the  mammary  like  the  kangaroos;  and  6,  rhieophaga  (root 
:^  in  the  female;  in  many  genera,  like  the  eaters),  like  tibe  wombat — The  first  traces  of 
'f^i^Qnifl,  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  so  loosely  mammals  on  the  globe  are  the  foaail  remaina  of 
"'CBscted  with  each  other  and  with  the  taraua  marsnpiala  in  the  Stonesfield  oolite  and  the  gyp* 
tUc  the  foot  has  a  movement  of  rotation  upon  sum  (eocene)  of  Paris,  so  that  at  those  epocna 
*i*  leg»  the  inner  toe  acting  as  an  opposable  Europe  waa  inhabited  by  animals  of  a  type  now 
ilomh.    The  brain  ia,  relatively  to  the  body,  confined  to  Australia  and  America;  similar  fos- 
«3aUer  in  narsopials  than  in  any  other  mam-  sils  have  been  found  in  the  caverns  of  Welllnff- 
&al[^  varying  between  1  to  520  and  1  to  800 ;  ita  ton  valley,  New  South  Wales,  and  in  thecal- 
Btrvtore  is  more  nmple,  and  its  surface  without  careous  caverns  o(  Brazil  by  Dr.  Lund,  V017 
ttnrolnteia  or  e&rpu$  eaUomsm,  and  the  intdli-  nearly  aDied  to  species  now  living  In  those  ooun* 
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tries.     The  present  occnrrenoe  of  menQpialB  nnfrequently  enrprised  at  finding  the  nail  eur* 
only  in  K.  and  8.  Americaand  in  far  distant  Kew  rier  stop  to  dear  and  reset  his  tn^M,  regardless 
HoUand,  in  connection  with  Uieir  fossil  remains  of  the  aaditional  daj  required  for  the  transmit- 
in  both  regions^  has  been  used  as  an  argnment  in  sion  of  the  important  mini  matter.  This  marten 
favor  of  distinct  local  foci  of  creation^  and  against  is  properly  called  the  American  sable,  though 
any  unique  centre  of  origin  of  existing  mam-  the  mmk,  an  animal  of  inferior  value  (of  the 
mals;  tiie  force  of  the  argument,  however,  is  genns  putorius^  Ouv.),  is  by  furriers  erroneous- 
weakened  by  the  fact  of  Uie  existence  of  marsu-  ly  called  by  thos  name;  it  is  worth  fh>m  $2  to 
gials  in  Europe  (and  perhaps  in  other  countries)  i^  a  skin,  according  to  quality  and  color;  it  is 
I  former  geological  epochs.  sometimes  dyed  and  sold  as  Russian  sable,  when 
MARSYAS,  in  Greek  mythology,  according  of  very  fine  (quality.    It  has  been  Questioned 
to  difierent  traditions,  a  satyr  or  a  peasant  of  whether  the  pme  marten  of  Europe  (M.  martri, 
Phrygia,  son  of  Hysgnis,  (Eagms,  or  Olympus.  Linn.)  is  the  same  as  the  American ;  it  is  prob- 
A  finte,  which  Mmerva  had  thrown  away  in  ably  a  distinct  species,  and  is  so  regarded  by 
disgust  at  seeing  the  distortion  of  her  features,  Prof.  Baird.    The  northern  limit  in  America, 
as  she  played  it,  refiected  in  the  water,  was  according  to  Richardson,  is  65"*  K,  where  trees 
picked  n^  by  Marias.    The  breath  of  the  god-  cease ;  the  absence  of  trees,  and  oonsequeDtly 
dess,  having  once  filled  it,  caused  it  still  to  emit  of  the  marten,  according  to  Pennant,  for  25  di- 
the  most  beautifbl  strains  whenever  he  blew  grees  of  longitude  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Beh- 
through  it.    He  therefore  ventured  to  challenge  ring^s  straits,  is  in  favor  of  the  non-identity  of 
Apollo  to  a  musical  contest,  and  played  the  the  two  species;  the  same  facts  would  add  to 
flute  as  Apollo  played  the  lyre.    The  li^r  tri-  the  improbability  of  the  true  sable  (if.  gibeUhui^ 
nmphed  only  by  adding  his  voice  to  the  music  Linn.)  being  found  in  this  country;  the  south- 
of  his  instrument.    The  condition  was  that  the  em  limit,  according  to  Audubon  and  Bachman, 
victor  should  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  van-  is  about  40%  and  its  range  extends  firom  the  At- 
Quished,  and  Marsyas  was  bound  to  a  tree  and  lantic  to  the  Pacific.    The  European  pine  mar- 
flayed  aJive.    His  blood  was  the  source  of  the  ten  is  grayish  brown,  with  a  yellow  spot  under 
river  in  Phrygia,  an  affluent  of  the  liflsander,  the  neck.    The  beech  marten  (M./oina^  Linn.) 
which  bore  his  name ;  and  his  flute,  being  borne  has  a  white  spot  on  the  throat,  the  body  more 
down  this  river,  was  thrown  on  shore  near  reddish  and  yeUowish  brown,  the  tail  browm>h 
Sicyon,  and  was  there  dedicated  to  ApoUo  in  black,  and  thedown^fVir  of  aU  partsof  a  lighter 
his  temple.    The  legend  is  supposed  to  have  hue.    The  sable  will  be  described  under  it^ 
reference  to  the  contest  between  the  citharodio  proper  title.    The  martens  have  one  more  car- 
and  aulsBdic  styles  of  music  nivorous  tooth  than  the  polecats,  and  are  le^:% 
MARTEL,  CHABLia.    See  Obaslss  Mabtel.  sanguinary  in  their  habits,  eating  when  pres^-^nl 
MARTEN,  a  carnivorous  animal  of  the  weasel  more  vegetable  food;  they  are  generally  wil<I, 
fiunily,  and  genus  muttela  (Linn.),  which  in-  inhabitants  of  woods,  climbing  trees  in  porsuii 
dudes  also  the  fisher  and  the  sable  of  Europe,  of  birds,  squirrels,  and  other  small  aniuah^ ; 
The  pine  marten  or  American  sable  (if.  Ameri-  they  are  all  more  or  less  nocturnal,  preferririi; 
eoMo,  Turton)  is  smaller  than  the  fisher,  being  cold  and  uninhabited  regions;  all  are  more  or 
i^ut  17  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  leas  valuable  for  their  fur,  that  of  the  sable 
base  of  the  tail,  the  latter  being  10  inches  to  being  most  prized,  next  that  of  the  pine  mart^-n 
the  end  of  the  hairs;  it  is  also  less  common  and  of  America,  then  of  the  common  and  be^^  L 
considerably  morevalui^le.    Theseneral  color  martens  of  Europe,  and  last  and  least  of  tLe 
la  a  rusty  yellow,  with  a  lighter  head,  almost  American  fisher. 

whitish  throat,  and  dark  tints  on  the  back,  vary-       MARTENS,  Gioso  Fbodbicr  ton,  a  Gar* 
ing  according  to  season,  latitude,  and  locality ;  man  diplomatist  and  publicist,  bom  in  Ham* 
the  tail  is  cylindrical,  bushy,  and  comparatively  burg,  Feb.  22,  1756,  died  in  Franklbrt-on-the* 
abort;  the  inner  fur  is  ash-colored  at  the  base.  Main,  Feb.  21, 1821.    He  became  in  1784  pro- 
yellowish  brown  near  the  end,  and  in  the  best  fessor  of  jurisprudence  at  Gottingen ;  was  en- 
specimens  tipped  with  dark  brown  or  black;  nobled  in  1789,  and  was  employed  in  varion« 
it  is  coarse  and  light^«olored  in  the  summer  public  capacities,  serving  during  the  6  yernr^ 
season  and  in  low  latitudes,  but  in  the  Hudson's  previous  to  his  death  as  Hanoverian  amlxa^&^i^- 
bay  and  Li^e  Superior  districts  the  winter  f^  aor  at  the  German  diet    His  reputation  re«>x  <i^ 
is  fine,  long,  lustrous,  and  darker,  the  tail  gen-  on  his  Precis  du  droit  des  gem  wt/odemt  «r  • 
erally  the  darkest    It  is  a  shy,  cunning,  and  rJSVfreipe,  and  his  i2fmi«i7<20<rat(^  the  latter  \jx 
very  active  animal,  rarely  approaching   the  which,  with  continuations  by  other  wntera^  sn- 
hannts  of  man,  preferring  the  dense  pine  woods  dudes  treaties  of  98  years,  fh>m  1761  to  l>0-&. 
of  northern  latitudes;  it  is  carnivorous,  pursu-  He  also  wrote  Coun  diplomatique^  ou  tahUmJ  -. 
ing  its  prey  into  trees.    It  is  generally  taken  in  dee  relatione  exterieuree  dee  puieeancee  de  TJi 
winter  m  dead-falls,  set  about  i  of  a  mile  apart,  rope,  and  several  other  kindred  works.— 11  i 
and  baited  with  a  piece  of  meat  or  fish;  the  nephew,  Karl  von  Mabtens,  has   pnbli».\« 
winter  traveller  in  the  mining  region  of  Lake  Causes  eeUbres  du  droit  dee  gene;  Aovr^*:* 
Superior,  in  following  the  Indian  trails  and  even  eauaee  eiUbree  ;  EeeueU  mawuel  et  pratique  «^V  ^ 
the  mail  routes,  sees  many  of  these  traps  con-  traitee^  &c. 
taining  the  dead  and  froien  victims,  and  is  not       MARTHA'S  VINEYARD,  an  laland  lyi:  ^ 
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off  the  8.  ooaet  of  Masmohasetta,  and  forming  tbose  of  Lemaire  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1885)  and 

tbeprincipal  portion  of  Dukes  00.;  pop.  4,401.  Sohneidewin  (Grinima,  1842).    Seleotions  iVom 

Th«  Vineyard  eonnd  separates  it  from  the  main-  his  epigrams  have  been  translated  by  Tarions 

knd.   It  eontiuns  8  towns,  Edgartown,  Ohil-  English  poets.    Tbe  only  complete  ver&ion  is 

mark,  and  Tisbnry.    Edgartown  is  14  m.  8.  E.  that  by  various  authors  in  Bohn^s  **  Classical 

from  Wood's  Hole  on  Cape  Cod,  26  m.  W.  S.  W.  Library'*  (London,  1860).    Kamler  translated 

from  Nantncket,  80  m.  8.  £.  by  E.  firom  New  Martial  into  German. 

Bedford,  and  85  m.  8.  8.  E.  from  Boston.    The  MARTIAL  LAW  is  often  confounded  with 
island  1921  m.  long  and  0  m.  in  average  breadth,  military  law ;  but  these  terms  are  by  no  means 
It  has  considerable  woodland.     The  surface  is  convertible.    Military  law,  beside  some  custom* 
generally  level,  though  there  are  elevations  ri&>  ary  law,  conrists  chiefly  of  the  articles  of  war; 
log  to  the  height  of  150  feet  above  the  sea.  that  is  to  say.  of  the  code  enacted  by  the  su- 
There  are  some  manufactures,  but  the  fisheries  preme  legislative  authority,  as  in  England  by 
and  shipping  fhmish  to  the  people  their  chief  parliament  and  in  the  United  States  by  con- 
employment.    Martha's  Vineyard  was  discov-  gross,  for  the  government  of  t^e  army  and  navy. 
ed  by  Bartholomew  Grosnold  in  1602,  though  It  embraces,  also,  the  body  of  rules  and  regula- 
he  gave  the  name,  not  to  the  island  which  now  tions  which  are  prescribed  fVom  time  to  time 
bears  it,  but  to  a  neighboring  islet  which  is  now  by  competent  military  audiority,  for  the  preser- 
called  No  Man's  Land.    In  1642  Martha's  Vine-  vation  of  the   general  discipline  and  order. 
Tard  was  settled  by  Thomas  Mayhew,  who  had  Military  law  does  not  supersede  the  general 
wen  a  merchant  at  Southampton,  England,  municipal  law.     It  ia  ratiier  a  branch  of  it, 
Tn  1644  it  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  more  limited,  indeed,  in  the  range  of  its  anpli- 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1664  it  was  transferred  cation  than  the  admiralty  or  the  chancery  law, 
to  New  Tor):,  but  was  restored  to  Massaobu-  for  example,  yet  having  a  like  authority  with 
9ett9  in  1692.   It  suffered  much  during  the  rev-  them.     In  this  country,  unlike  some  of  the 
olatioDary  war  from  the  British,  who  plundered  states  of  continental  Europe,  the  application  of 
it  of  2,000  head  of  cattle.  military  law  to  the  soldier  is  not  exclusive  of, 
MARTIAL  (Maboub  YAX-BBniB  Mabtiaus),  a  but  coordinate  with,  the  general  civil  law. 
Latin  epigrammatic  poet,  born  in  Bilbilis,  Spain,  Every  soldier,  as  a  citizen,  is  subiect  to  the  corn- 
March  1,  A.  D.  48,  died  near  the  same  place  in  mon  law  of  the  land ;  but  as  a  soldier  he  is  ame- 
or  after  104.    Little  is  known  of  his  history  nable  to  the  military  law.    The  special  tribunals 
except  from  his  works,  the  younger  Pliny  being  which  administer  this  law  are  named  courts 
the  only  contemporary  author  who  mentions  martial,  and  hence,  perhaps,  has  arisen  in  part 
^im.    He  went  to  Rome  in  66,  resided  there  85  the  confusion  of  the  military  law  with  the  law 
t<^i^  and  then  returned  to  Bilbilis,  where  he  martial.    (See  Coubt  Martial.)    Martial  law 
lived  at  least  8  years.    While  in  Rome  the  fame  is,  says  Blackstone,  in  fact  no  law  at  all.    Tet 
fff  his  epignuns  caused  them  to  be  sought  not  Stephen,  an  eminent  commentator,  defines  the 
<^1t  in  the  capital,  but  also  in  Gaul,  Germany,  law  as  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  im- 
s^d  Britain ;  he  enjoyed  the  natronage  and  fa-  posed  by  the  military  power;  and  says  that,  if 
r(>r  of  the  emperors  Titus  ana  Domitian ;  was  it  exist  at  all  now  in  the  institutions  of  Eng^ 
r^^  to  the  rank  of  tribune  and  of  knight ;  land,  it  is  identical  wit^  the  articles  of  war. 
vwl  possessed  a  mansion  in  the  city,  and  a  villa  So  in  his  ^Law  Dictionary"  Bouvier  says  mar- 
Deir  Nomentum.    His  extant  works  consist  of  tial  law  is  a  code  established  for  the  government 
niore  than  1,500  short  poems,  in  14  books,  bear-  of  the  army  and  navy.    Its  principal  rules  are 
i^c'  tbe  general  title  of  I^igrammata,    The  to  be  found  in  the  articles  of  war.    Its  object 
!'t»t  two  books,  consisting  of  850  disticbs,  are  is  to  subject  the  whole  military  body  to  certain 
-imed  respectively  Xenia   and   Afophoreta,  rules  of  discipline,  essential  to  energetio  and 
>rin  another  book,  containing  88  epigrams  on  effective  action,  and  violations  of  it  are  to  be 
t-  e  public  shows,  and  bearing  only  in  late  MSS.  tried  by  courts  martial.    These  authorities  de- 
'1  e  title  of   De  Spectaeulu^  is  attributed  to  fine  very  well  military,  and  in  a  certain  sense^ 
^  ni.    Hie  term  epigram  had  previously  been  but  not  well,  martial  law.  A  clearer  idea  is  that 
*;tVi€d  to  any  brief  metrical  effusion  of  what-  furnished  by  an  old  writer.  Smith,  who  in  his 
^vvr  ebaracter,  on  whatever  subject,  and  thus  ^* English  Republic"  says:  ^^  Martial  law  is  the 
*^  the  whole  mass  of  the  Greek  anthology,  law  of  war,  th^t  depends  on  the  just  but  arbi- 
Marttsl  was  the  first  to  limit  its  meaning  to  a  trary  power  and  pleasure  of  the  kinff.    For, 
^^-ort  poem,  aboanding  in  ingenious  and  pointed  though  he  doth  not  make  any  laws  but  by  oom- 
'hoaghts,  all  of  which  converge  to  a  pithy  and  mon  consent  in  parliament^  yet  in  time  of  war, 
'^^'king  oonclnsion.  He  displays  a  singularly  fer-  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  it,  to  guard  against 
t>  fancy,  a  pungent  wit,  and  refinement  and  dangers  that  often  arise,   he  useth  absolute 
'l*'!tcicy  of  diction.    No  author  has  fhmished  a  power;  so  that  his  word  is  a  law.^'    However 
ts'Te  faQ  and  minute  delineation  of  Roman  opposed  to  other  authorities,  this  expresses 
n>t4jRi9  and  social  habits  daring  the  first  cen-  what  is  distinctively  meant  both  in  England  and 
*'>'7  ^  the  empire.    Bot  the  adulation  which  in  this  country  by  martial  law.    When  in  time 
-•:  larishes  upon  Domitian,  and  the  obscenity  in  of  extreme  peril  to  the  state,  either  from  witfa- 
*hich  he  delights,  prevent  his  character  from  out  or  from  within,  the  general  safety  cannot  be 
<^'mmaBding  respect    The  best  editions  are  trusted  to  the  ordinary  administration,  or  the 
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pnblio  wd&re  demands  tbead<^tioii  andezeon*  are  mat  fkrorltai  and  ai«  provided  with  ela» 

tion  of  eztraordinary  measures,  it  may  beoome  vated  boxes  for  rearing  tbdr  joong  in  most 

neoessarj  to  declare  the  existence  of  martial  towns  of  the  United  States ;  these  barbingen 

lav.    This  is,  indeed,  no  law  at  all  in  its  ordi-  of  spring  are  much  attached  to  their  breeding 

nary  sense;  it  is  in  ract  the  abrogation  of  it.  places,  and  return  to  the  same  year  after  year; 

That  which  is  done  under  martial  law  has  not  m  the  absence  of  a  box,  they  build  in  any  orer- 

an  immediate  constitutional  or  legislative  sano-  ice  or  hole  in  a  tree ;  the  miscbicToos  boy,  the 

tion,  as  the  military  or  the  statute  law,  for  ex-  indnstrious  farmer,  the  Indian,  and  the  dare,  all 

ample,  has.    It  proceeds  directly  from  the  mill*  respect  the  martin,  and  delight  in  his  merry 

tary  power,  which  has  now  beoome  supreme,  twitter.    The  nest  is  made  of  leaTca,  twiga, 

Tet  remotely  and  indirectly  martial  law  ex-  grasses,  feathers,  and  other  soft  materials,  and 

presses  the  will  of  the  people.    The  supreme  generally  contains4  to  6  pure  white  eggs;  many 

court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that  a  state  pairs  breed  in  the  same  box  in  perfect  harmony ; 

legislature  may  proclaim  its  existence  whencTer  two  broods  are  generally  reared  in  a  season ; 

the  public  safety  demands  it ;  and  the  constito-  the  males  assist  in  incubation.    The  food  con* 

tion,  by  implication  at  least,  also  permits  its  sists  of  waq)8,  bees^  beetles,  and  other  inaecta, 

proclamationby  that  clause  which  provides  that  thou^  they  seldom  seise  the  honey  bee.    In 

the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  kabea$  earpu$  shall  England  some  of  the  swallows  are  called  mar> 

not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  re-  tins;  these,  as  the  house  marUn  {eotyU  ffr> 

bellion  or  invasion,  it  is  essential  to  the  general  (tea,  Boie),  and  the  sand  or  bank  martin  (C 

welfare.    The  right  to  judge  whether  &e  exi-  riparia^  Boie),  will  be  noticed  under  Swallow. 

gency  has  arisen  belongs,  it  seems,  exclusively  MARTIN.    I.  An  K  oo.  of  N.  C,  boimded 

to  congress.    So  in  England  martial  law  and  its  N.  by  the  Roanoke  river;  area,  420  sq.  m.; 

incident,  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  hdbea$  pop.  in  1850, 8,807,  of  whom  8,867  were  aUres. 

aof*piM,  require  the  authority  of  parliamentary  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  generally  sandy, 

aets  to  give  them  a  constitutional  existence.  The  productions  in  1850  were  267,477  bushels 

MARTIN,  an  American  bird,  the  largest  of  of  Inaian  com,  2,860  of  wheats  and  80  baks  of 

the  swallow  family,  belonging  to  the  genus  cotton.    There  were  12  grist  mills,  2  eaw  milU, 

jMv^iM  (Boie).   The  bill  is  stronff  and  diort,  with  11  shingle  mills,  10  churchea,  and  900  pupils 

a  very  wide  gape  and  curved  cuhnen ;  the  wings  attendingjpublic  schools.    Capital, Williamsum. 

lengtiiened,  tiie  1st  quill  the  longest ;  the  tdl  II.  A  S.  W.  oo.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  the  £.  fork 

moderate,  bnt  considerably  forked;  tarsi  short-  of  White  river  and  by  Lick  creek;  area*  S40 

er  than  the  middle  toe  and  robust;  the  toes  scj.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  5,941.    The  surfaco  is 

long  and  strong,  the  lateral  ones  equal,  with  hilly  and  tbe  soil  moderately  fertile.    The  pro- 

curved  claws.    The  best  known  is  the  purple  dnctions  in  1850  were  8,428  bushels  of  wheat, 

martin  (P.  nurpurea^  BoieX  generally  distnbuted  251 ,700  of  Indian  com,  82,650  of  oats,  and  14,- 

over  North  America;  the  length  is  7i  inches,  569  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  6  chnrchea.  and 

the  extent  of  wings  16,  and  the  bill  along  the  820  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Ohio 

gape  1  inch ;  the  general  color  is  glossy  steel  and  Mississippi  railroad  intersects  the  connty. 

blue,  with  purple  and  violet  reflections ;  the  Capita],  Dover  HiU. 

female  and  young  are  less  brilliant,  and  pale  MARTIN,  Alexakdkr,  an  American  aoldier 

brownish  below  with  darker  and  bluish  blotch-  and  statesman,  bom  in  New  Jersey  abont  174ii, 

es ;  tbe  bill  brownish  black ;  tbe  closed  wings  died  in  Danbury,  Rockingham  cc,  N.  C,  in 

are  rather  longer  than  the  tail,  and  the  tarsi  and  Nov.  1807.    He  was  edudOed  at  the  college  of 

toes  are  naked.    Martins  appear  in  Louisiana  New  Jersey,  and  after  settiing  temporarily  id 

early  in  February  in  large  flucks,  in  the  middle  Virginia,  removed  in  1772  to  Guilford  co.,  K^.  O. 

states  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  10th  of  He  soon  after  became  a  member  of  the  colonial 

April,  in  New  England  about  the  25th  of  April,  assembly,  participated  in  the  assemblies  of  tbe 

and  further  north  at  a  later  period,  departing  people  which  met  in  1774*'5  to  vindicate  tbeir 

ibr  the  south  again  about  the  20th  of  August  in  rights,  and  in  1776  was  appointed  eolooel  of  a 

inunenae  flocks  and  all  at  once  at  the  dawn  of  r^ment  of  the  continental  line,  with  which  h^ 

some  calm  morning.    Tbe  flight  is  graceful,  fought  at  Brandywine  and  Gennantown.     At 

easy,  and  swift;  they  are  expert  in  catching  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  reentered  tbe  gen* 

tbeir  insect  prey,  in  bathing  and  drinking  while  eral  assembly  o(  North  Carolina,  of  which  b<» 

on  the  wing,  and  in  performing  atrial  evoln-  became  speaker.    In  1782  he  was  elected  gor« 

tions  to  tiie  annoyance  of  their  bird  enemies;  emor  of  the  state,  and  agMn  in  1789,  havinct  ia 

they  are  very  bold,  and  hesitate  not  to  attack  tbe  interval  been  a  member ^f  the  oonvenuofi 

crows  and  hawks,  which  from  their  superior  which  fhimed  the  federal  constitution;    aim) 

powers  of  flight  they  drive  away;  even  the  fh>m  1798  to  1799  he  fllled  the  office  of  U.  S, 

fl«roe  littie  king  bird  (sometimes  called  field  senator  fh>m  North  Carolina.    The  degree  of 

martin),    with   similar   fighting   propensities,  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  coUecro 

has  to  yield  to  the  strong  and  swift  martin ;  of  New  Jersey,  and  at  the  time  of  bis  deetii 

they  perch  easily  upon  trees,  and,  notwithstand*  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  university  of  Noctk» 

ing  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  wslk  well  upon  Carolina. 

the  gntund.    From  their  attacking  cats,  dogs,  MARTIN,  BxNJAicnf,  an  English  optician  aiKi 

and  all  flying  maranders  of  the  fiurm  yard,  they  author,  born  in  Worplesdon,  Surrey,  in  17^^^ 
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Aad  in  London,  Kk.  9, 1789.    He  oommeiioed  InstoriMl  and  politioal  artaoles  to  the  kftdiog 

Mb  m  m  ploii^bqy,  and  by  a  rigid  oonne  of  periodicala  of  Paris. 

Ktf-edneation  aoqiUred  a  oonsiderable  knowl-  MARTIN,  Davidl  a  Frendi  Protestant  di- 

cdge  of  malhematica  and  of  Tariooa  branches  of  yine,  bom  in  Bevel  in  1689,  died  in  IJtrecht| 

phjHcal  aoienoe.  In  17S6  he  settled  at  Ghichea>  Hdland,  in  1721.    He  was  admitted  to  the  min- 

ter  as  a  sohoobnaster,  and  lectured  on  maihe-  istry  in  1683,  emigrated  to  Holland  alter  the 

natici^  and  sobseqnently  remoTcd  to  London,  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  about 

where  for  many  years  he  carried  on  an  ezten-  1686  became  pastor  and  professor  of  theology 

iiTe  trade  as  an  optician  and  maker  of  globes,  and  philosophy  in  Utrecht,  where  he  passed  the 

la  tb»  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  involved  remainder  of  his  life.    He  was  an  eminent  \A\h 

in  pecwiiary  diflioolties  through  the  misconduct  lical  scholar,  and  published  a  celebrated  ^^His- 

of  his  aon,  and  in  a  fit  of  mental  alienation  at-  tory  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament*^  (2  vols. 

tempted  to  destroy  himsdt    The  wound  in-  foL,  Amsterdam,  1707),  embellished  with  420 

ffieted  on  tiiisoceadon,  though  not  immediately  fine  engraviogs,    and   known   as    '^Mortier's 

■K)rtal,  hastened  his  death.   Among  his  nnmer-  Bible,"  editions  of  the  Bible  with  notes,  a  trear 

00  pnbiieatiooaare  a  *^  Philosophical  Grammar,"  tise  on  revealed  religion,  and  many  minor  works. 

''Desoription  and  Use  of  botii  the  Globes,  the  MARTIN,  Fkaitcois  Xavikb,  an  American 

Armillary  Sphere,  and  Orrery,"  ^^  Elements  of  Jurist  and  author,  bom  in  Marseilles,  France, 

Geonetry," ""  Panegyrio  of  the  Newtonian  Phil-  March,  17,  I76i,  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dea 

OBophy,"  ''  New  Elements  <^  Optics,*'  ''Matbe-  11, 1846.    At  the  age  of  18  he  emigrated  to 

matioil  Institnftiona,"  *^  Natural  History  of  Eng-  Martini<^ue,  where  he  engsged  in  business.  Va- 

bnd,"  "The  Philosophical  Magarine,''  whidi  rious  mishaps  attended  his  efforts,  and  about 

was  eoDtioiied  to  the  14th  volume,  &c.  1786  he  found  himself  in  Newborn,  N.  C, 

MARTIN,  Boir  Louis  Hkstbi,  a  French  his-  whither  he  had  gone  to  look  after  a  cargo  of 

Uxiao,  bom  in  St.  Quentin,  Feb.  20, 1810.    He  molasses,  friendless  and  penniless.    Unwilling 

was  edoMted  at  the  college  of  St.  Quentin,  and  to  return  to  France  under  these  circumstances, 

in  1880  commenced  his  literary  career  by  the  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Newbem,  and  snp- 

pabfieation  of  Wo^thurm^  a  romance,  written  ported  himself  by  teaching  French.    He  also 

in  eoqjoBetion  with  his  friend  F^ix  Davin.    It  learned  printing  and  established  a  newspaper, 

WM  fioUowed  by  a  series  of  historical  novels  tiie  copies  of  which  he  peddled  through  the 

Slastrating  the  period  of  the  Fronde,  and  in  adjioining  counties;  and  snbsequentiy  he  pub- 

1813  Martin  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  lished  school  boolra,  almanacs,  trandations  of 

several  coadjutors,  a  "History  of  France  by  French  works,  &c    A  year  or  two  after  his 

LesdingHutorians,'*  a  work  intended  to  embrace  arrival  in  North  Carolina  he  commenced  the 

within  its  scope  extracts,  ohronologicallv  ar-  study  of  the  law,  and  about  1789  was  admitted 

ranged,  from  the  principal  chroniclers  and  his-  to  the  bar,  of  which  he  soon  became  a  leading 

toriaaa.    One  by  one  the  contributors  dropped  member.     At  the  same  time  he  pursued  his 

oC  matik  Martin  was  left  to  conduct  the  publi-  avocation  of  printer,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his 

odMO  alone.    Tirinir  of  this  occupation,  he  de-  practide  prepared  and  published  brief  treatises 

tennined  to  substitute  for  the  work  an  original  on  the  duties  of  sheriffis,  of  justices  of  the  peace, 

haaofy^  of  which  the  first  edition,  under  the  and  of  executors  and  administrators.  At  a  later 

title  of  EKUoire  de  /VaiMs,  appeared  in  1888~'6  period,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  legisUture,  he 

U5  rolM,  8vo.).    The  snl^ect  thenceforth  be-  preparod  a  compilation  of  the  British  statutes 

caaM  the  emgroasing  labor  of  his  life.    Scarcely  m  force  in  North  Carolina  at  the  period  of  the 

was  the  lart  volmne  of  this  edition  issued  from  revolution,  together  with  a  digest  of  the  statute 

the  pfesa  when  he  conunenced  a  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  a  traashition  of  *^  Pothier 

mhtm  work  on  a  more  comprehensive  plan,  on  Obligations,^*  which,  pnbli^ed  in  1802,  was 

whieli  oeeopied  him  17  years,  during  which  a  rendered  directly  from  the  French  into  English 

9d  oAmmi  of  the  original  work  was  also  pub-  ^ype  in  the  composing  stick.    His  researches 

fiabed.    Of  the  19  volumes  of  the  second  work,  into  the  statute  law  also  suggested  to  him  the 

vtueh  appeared  at  irregular  intervals,  several  idea  of  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of 

have  been  honored  with  pecoliar  distinctions,  Nortii  Carolina,  which  was  pubHshed,  chiefly  in 

the  lOA  and  11th,  devoted  to  '*  Religious  Wars,''  the  form  of  annals,  in  1829  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New 

having  leoelved  the  first  Gobert  prize  of  the  Orleans).    He  also  prepared  a  series  of  reports 

aeedemj  of  inaoriptions,  and  the  14th,  IStii,  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  higher  courts  of  the  state, 

ICtb,  relating  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  now  the  oldest  volumes  of  that  character  re- 

■fiwind  G<ibert  prise  from  the  Frenoh  academy,  ceived  as  anthority  in  Uie  courts  of  North  Caro- 

mmd  ^fbar  the  death  of  Thierry,  the  first    Since  lina.    After  20  years'  practice  in  North  Caro- 

U^eompletiottofthe  second  revision  Martin  has  lina,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison, 

p"MHhH  a  third  and  more  elaborate  one,  em-  soon  after  his  accession  to  office,  one  of  the 

btaemg  tibe  most  recent  discoveries  in  Celtic  an-  judges  of  the  territory  of  Mississippi,  which 

tiqwiiea,  and  in  ancient  and  medieval  history,  position  he  filled  for  a  year,  when  he  was  trans- 

f«iigaoo«  language,  and  literature  (16  vols.,  1855-  ferred  to  the  bench  of  the  territory  of  Oileans. 

*^.f  jL     For  a  shcot  period  in  1848  M.  Martin  oo-  The  unsettied  state  of  the  law  in  the  territory 

«1»ied  tbe  chair  of  modem  history  at  the  Sor-  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  defective  cliaracter 

andai  varioos  times  he  has  contributed  of  the  <nvil  code  adopted  in  1808,  and  to  tiie 
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ooofbrion  remiltingfrom  eograftaiig  certtin  prin-  and  amoog  the  most  popolir  artprodnetioiisof 

ciples  of  the  oommoD  law  upon  the  system  of  the  daj.     Prominent  among  these  were  the 

oivil  law  then  in  vogoe,  render^  the  office  of  ''Fall  of  Babylon"  (1619) ;  ''Macbeth''  (1820); 

Jndge  one  of  pecnliar  diffionltj.    Judge  Martin.  '^Belshazxar's  Feast"'  (1821X  which  obUined  the 

howeyer,  by  hb   incessant  and  weUnlirected  premium  of  £200  from  the  British  institQUon; 

labors  in  reconciling  theee  discordant  elements  the  *'  Destmotion  of  Heroolanenm"  (1822) ;  tbs 

of  kw,  acquired  the  title  of  the  father  of  the  '^  Seventh  Plague"  (1828) ;   the  ''  Croation'* 

jurisprudence  of  Louisiaoa.  In  Feb.  1818,  soon  (1824) ;  the  <'  Deluge"  (1826) ;  and  the  ''  FaU 

after  the  formation  of  the  territory  of  Orleans  of  Nineveh"  (1828).    Mezzotint  engrsyings  of 

into  the  state  of  LouinaniL  he  was  appointed  its  them,  executed  by  Ihe  arUst  and  disseminated  by 

attorney-general ;  and  in  Jan.  1815,  he  was  ad-  many  thousands^  added  to  their  reputation,  and 

yanoed  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  of  have  still  a  oonsiderable  degree  of  popularity, 

which  he  remained  a  justice  until  near  the  close  Martin  subsequently  relinquished  paintmg  for  s 

of  his  life,  a  period  of  82  years.    During  nearly  number  of  years^  devoting  himself  in  the  later- 

his  whole  judicial  career  he  was  troubled  wiw  val  to  designing  and  engraving  a  set  of  illmtra- 

defective  eyesight,  and  for  the  last  10  years  of  tions  for  Milton,  for  which  he  received  2,000 

his  life  was  almost  entirely  blind.    He  neverthe-  guineas,  and  to  projects  for  improving  the  city 

less  discharged  his  duties  with  perfect  regularity  of  London,  a  subject  on  which  ne  labored  medi 

and  to  the  public  satisfaction.  He  continued  his  during  the  last  20  years  of  his  life.    About 

occupation  of  reporter  after  his  elevation  to  the  18S8  he  resumed  his  pencil,  and  worked  indns- 

bencb,  and  published  reports  of  the  superior  triously  until  a  few  weeks  befbre  his  deaib. 

court  of  Orleans  from  1809  to  1818  (2  vols.),  and  His  last  productions,  8  larse  pictures,  intended 

reports  of  the  supreme  court  of  Loubiana  firom  to  be  his  masterpieces,  and  entitled  *^The  Last 

1818  to  1880  (18  vols.),  beside  a  digest  of  the  Judgment,"  ''The  Day  of  Wrath,"  and  ''Tlie 

territorial  and  state  laws  in  Fi^nch  and  English  Plains  of  Heaven,"  were,  though  left  nnfhuflbed, 

(2  vols.),  prepared  under  a  resolution  of  the  legis-  exhibited  in  the  United  States  in  1866. 
iature.  He  also  published  a  history  of  Louioana,       MARTIN,  Louis  Ami.    8ee  Amt-MABnx. 
ih>m  its  settlement  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in       MARTIN,  Maroabr  (MazweixX  an  AxMr- 

1814  (2  vols.  8V0.,  1827),  which  is  of  a  character  ican  authoress,  bom  in  Dnmfriea,  Scotland,  in 

similar  to  his  history  of  North  Carolina.    His  1807.    She  came  to  Amerioa  in  1816  with  her 

will,  written  bv  himself  on  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  parents,  who  settled  in  Fajetteville,  N.  G^  bat 

and  deviaing  his  laige  property  to  his  brotner,  soon  removed  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  where  tbe 

was  nnsuccessfnlly  contestea  by  the  state  on  the  has  since  most  of  the  time  resided.    For  more 

ground  that  such  an  instrument  could  not  be  than  17  years  she  taught  a  large  female  eemi- 

written  by  a  blind  man*    As  a  jurist  his  repu-  nary  in  Columbia.     In  1886  she  married  the 

tation  is  widely  extended  in  the  United  States,  Rev.  William  Martin,  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 

and  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Har-  pal  church,  and  shared  with  him  the  life  of  an 

yard  college  and  Nashville  university.    In  pri-  itinerant  missionary.    During  her  travels  site 

yate  life  he  was  upright,  amiable,  and  ArugaL  employed  herself  in  exploring  and  reeordloK 

MARTIN,  John,  an  English  painter  and  en-  local  traditions,  and  thus  gathmd  materials  for 

ffraver,  bom  near  Hexham,  Northumberland,  a  large  number  of  interesting  and  instnictive 

July  19,  1789,  died  in  Douf^as,  Isle  of  Man,  papers  which  she  eommunioated  to  the  pn!& 

Feb.  0, 1864.    Manifesting  a  taste  for  pdnting.  She  has  also  written  several  volumes  in  proM 

he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach  maker  to  learn  and  verse,  chiefly  of  a  devotional  character, 

herald  painting,  and  subsequently  to  an  Italian  Among  her  publications  are:  ^Day*8pring:'' 

artist  named  Musso^ith  whom  ne  removed  in  ^'Methodism,  or  Christianity  in  Eanieet;*^  \ha 

1806  to  London.    He  gave  great  attention  to  ^*  Sabbath-School  Offering,"  a  collection  of  poems 

perspective  and  drawiuff,  and  for  several  years  and  true  stories;  and  two  volumes  of  jpoetrr« 

after  his  marriage,  whi^  took  place  in  1808,  '^Religious  Poems"  and  ^^  Flowers  and  rmiu*." 

supported  himself  by  painting  on  china  and  The  Rev.  Mr.  Martin  is  now  the  president  of 

rian,  and  toiching.    Resolving  to  bring  himself  the  female  colleffe  in  Columbia,  and  ike  abarea 

Into  notice  by  some  large  worJE,  he  produced  in  with  him  the  labors  of  instmotion. 
1812,  after  a  month's  Tabor,  *'Sadak  in  Search        MARTIN,  Sabah,  an  English  phflanthropbt, 

of  the  Waters  of  Oblivion,"  which  found  a  place  bom  at  Caistor,  near  Yarmouth,  in  1791,  difd 

in  the  exhibition  of  the  roysd  academy  and  a  in  Yarmouth,  Oct  15, 1848.  Her  opportiiniti^ 

purchaser  at  60  guineas.    It  was  foUowed  by  of  early  education  were  meagre,  ana  at  the  »g« 

tha'^Expulsion  fh>m  Paradise"  and  by  ^^Clitie^'  of  14  she  learned  the  trade  of  dreasmakiDf. 

and  ^^  Joshua."    The  last  two  being  hung  in  an  which  she  followed  for  many  vears^    She  bad 

ante-toora  at  the  academy  exhibition,  tlie  artist  taken  an  interest  in  the  miserable  oondition  of 

was  so  displeased  that  he  withdrew  his  name  the  inmates  of  the  county  gaol,  and  in  1819  this 

from  the  list  of  candidates  for  membership,  interest  was  quickened  into  active  effort  by  the 

His  "  Jo^ua"  was  soon  after  placed  in  a  promt-  imprisonment  of  a  woman  for  cruelty  to  her 

nent  position  at  the  British  institution,  and  re-  own  child.    An  interview  with  the  culprit  de* 

oeived  the  prize  of  tlie  year.    During  the  next  monstrated  to  her  the  necessity  of  prison  vl*4t* 

10  years  he  appeared  before  the  public  in  a  Ing;  and  she  repeated  her  visita,  reading  the 

series  of  works  conceived  in  a  peculiar  style^  Soriptnrea  and  good  hooka  to  the  ptisouei^  ai^ 
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eoBTaniiiff  with  them  kindlj  and  flunfluri^.  theBenseofBrnellf  found  her  chief  recroation  in 

After  a  while  she  spent  each  Sunday  morning  literary  composition.    Peconiary  disasters  soon 

with  them,  eondncting  a  religioos  serrice  there,  taoght  her  to  rely  npon  her  pen  for  snpporL 

as  no  one  else  would  doso^  and  presrady  added  In  1828  she  published  **DeTotional  Exerdsea 

an  afternoon  eenrice  also.    She  gare  up,  89on  for  the  Use  of  the  Toung,"  and  in  1824  a  tale 

after,  one  day  in  the  week  to  the  prisoneitL  entitled  "  Christmas  Day/^  a  sequel  to  which. 

tfaoQgh  she  could  ill  afford  it;  and  by  the  aid  '^The  Friend,''  appeared  in  1825.    Encouraged 

of  frienda  procured  for  them  more  comfortable  by  the  success  of  these  works,  she  produced  in 

efetfaing,  books  for  instmction  and  for  a  library,  the  following  year  "  Principle  and  Practice,'* 

and  materials  for  work.    In  1826,  on  the  death  ''  The  Rioters,"  and  "  Original  Hymns ;''  and 

of  a  rektiTe,  ahe  came  into  possession  of  an  an*  in  1827-8 ''  The  Tum-Out," ''  Mary  Campbell'' 

noal  income  of  from  $00  to  $60,  and  thence*  *^  My  Servant  Bachel,"  a  ^*  Sequel  to  Pnnciple 

forth  devoted  henself  entirely  to  her  missionary  and  Practice,"  and  a  series  of  *' Tracts"  on 

work.    She  provided  employment  for  prisoners  questions  relating  to  the  working  classes,  in 

after  their  discharge,  where  they  could  be  un-  whose  welfare  several  of  her  previous  writings 

der  her  supervision ;  instructed  those  still  in  had  betrayed  a  strong  interest.    In  1881  she 

priaoii  in  elementary  studies  for  an  hour  or  two  published,  under  the  title  of  "Traditions  of 

eadKday;organiaedalargesohoolinthework*  Palestine,"  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  Holy 

hoQse,  which  she  managed  with  great  skill  and  Land  during  the  period  of  Christ's  ministry. 

SDoeeas;  devoted  two  evenings  in  the  week  to  In  the  same  year  she  obtained  prLees  from  the 

a  school  for  foctory  girls  whic3b  she  originated,  British  and  foreign  Unitarian  society  for  3  tracts 

and  on  the  other  evenings  visited  the  sick  and  on  "  The  Faith  as  Unfolded  by  many  Prophets," 

the  poor.    Without  entering  into,  or  perhaps  "Providence   as  Manifested  through  Israel," 

understanding  folly,  the  theories  of  prison  re-  and  ^*  The  Essential  Faith  of  the  Christiaii 

form,  she  had  put  in  practice  every  one  of  those  Church."    About  this  time  she  conceived  the 

measnrea  which  the  most  eminent  authorities  plan  of  issuing  a  series  of  monthly  stories  illua- 

Bow  agree  in  considering  desirable;  and  this  trating  the  leading  principles  of  political  econ* 

without  counsel  from  others,  without  superior  omy,  an  idea  which  she  had  borrowed  frvm 

odoeatiott,  and  with  limited  means.    Though  Mrs.  Marcet's  "Conversations"  on  the  same 

I^ain  in  i^ipearanoe,  she  possessed  a  power  of  subject.    The  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useftil 

oootnriling  the  most  turbulent  and  vidoas;  and  knowledge,  to  which  she  at  first  applied,  rfr- 

ahe  records  the  fact  in  her  journal,  that  she  never  fosed  to  enter  into  the  project,  and  it  was  only 

foand  a  prisoner  obstinate  in  his  opposition  to  after  many  rebuff  and  disappointments  that  she 

her  plana»  or  long  indifferent  to  her  wishesi  succeeded  in  finding  a  publisher.    The  immo- 

ILARTiy,  WiLUAM  D.,  an  American  lawyer  diate  and  remarkable  success,  however,  wiUi 
and  politician,  bom  in  Martintown,  Edgeworth  which  the  first  tale  was  received,  repaid  the 
distric^  S.  C,  Oct  20, 1789,  died  in  Charles-  authoress  for  her  perseverance.  The  series  ex- 
tan,  Nov.  16,  1888.  He  completed  his  legal  tended  to  24  stories,  which  were  many  times 
atadies  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where  he  aocumu-  reprinted  and  translated  into  French  and  Ger- 
latad  8  folio  volumes  of  original  notes  upon  the  man,  and  which  fixed  her  reputation  as  an 
leetarea^  He  practised  his  profession  in  Edge-  earnest  thinker  and  a  writer  of  fiction  of  no 
field,  Coosawhatohie,  and  several  other  courts,  common  abUitiesi  The  ^  Illustrations  of  Taxa- 
in  1816  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  tion"  and  "  Poor  Laws  and  Paupers,"  which 
~  ttmn  of  South  Carolina.  In  1818  he  was  next  appeared,  were  written  with  the  same 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  and  plan,  and  also  published  serially.  In  Aug.  1834, 
of  the  state  senate,  and  in  1826  was  elect-  Miss  Martineau  suled  for  America,  and  trav- 
«d  «  representative  in  congress.  Reputed  one  elled  extensively  in  the  United  States,  where 
of  the  ablest  jurists  and  advocates  of  South  she  was  the  object  of  many  attentions.  She 
Garalina,  he  became  in  1880  a  judge  of  the  cir-  viated  nearly  idl  portions  of  the  country,  and 
ent  ooort;  and  his  judicial  decisions  added  to  on  her  return  in  the  summer  of  1886  recorded 
his  repotatioa  for  learning  and  ability.  As  a  her  impressions  of  American  life  and  institn- 
tfatasman  he  belonged  to  tibe  ultra  states'  rights  tions  in  a  work  entitied  "  Society  in  America" 
school,  and  was  prominent  in  maintaining  the  (1837),  which  provoked  some  unfovorable  corn- 
principle  of  nullification.  He  was  found  dead  ment  in  the  United  States,  but  was  generally 
sa  his  bed  at  Jones's  hotel,  Charleston.  praised  for  its  honesty  and  candor.     Having 

MARTINEAU,  Harribt,  an  English  author-  been  solicited  to  communicate  more  of  her  per- 

eaa,  horn  in  NorwidL  June  12,  1802.    She  is  sonal  narrative  and  incidents  of  travel  thin,  it 

^eaecDdadfirom  French  ancestors,  who  left  their  suited  her  purpose  to  give  in  this  work,  she 

eouBljy  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  published  in  1838  her  '^Retrospect  of  Western 

and  established  themselves  at  Norwich,  where  Travel"  In  the  following  year  appeared  '*  Deer- 

ber  fiuher  was  a  manufocturer  of  bombazines,  brook,"  her  first  and  most  popular  novel ;  and 

In  spite  of  niher  strsitened  circumstances,  Mr.  about  the  same  time  she  wrote  ''The  Hour  and 

gave  his  children  a  sound  and  liberal  the  Man"  (a  work  of  fiction  founded  on  the  ca- 

and  at  an  early  age  Harriet,  who  reer  of  Toussiunt  FOuverture),  and  a  series  of 


had  been  afllicted  from  childhood  with  a  con-    tales  for  children  entitied  "  The  Playfellow," 
scaotiy  increasing  deafoess  and  a  total  lack  of    among  which  were  ''  The  Settiera  at  Home,'* 
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**  Feats  on  the  Fiord,'*  and  "  The  Orofton  Boya.^  ohester  Keir  eoHege,  Gordon  equare,  Londoa, 
Her  health,  which  had  been  delicate  from  and  in  1868  to  the  Joint  pastonhip  with  the 
childhood,  DOW  became  bo  serioosljr  affected  Rev.  John  James  Tayler  of  the  principal  Uni* 
that  from  1839  until  184S  she  was  obliged  to  tarian  chapel  in  Utae  Portland  atreec  The 
dedst  from  all  literary  occupation.  Li  the  British  ^^Qoarterly  BeTiew"  tpeaka  of  him 
latter  year  she  published  "  Ufe  in  the  Sick  as  *the  foremost  repreaentatiTe  at  onee  of  Uni* 
Room.'*  In  1844,  having  lost  all  hope  of  a  res^  tarianism  within  the  pale  of  the  Unitarian, 
toration  to  health  by  the  ordinary  methods,  8b»  dinroh,  and  of  sereral  analogous  modes  of  b^ 
resolved  to  tiT  the  agency  of  animal  magnetism;  Uef  outside  the  pale  of  that  body.  A  writer 
and  the  result  as  described  by  herse&  in  the  in  the  *' Scotsman"  says:  ^' Every  sennon  he 
"  Athensum"  literarv  Journal,  was  a  speedy  res-  delivers  is  a  carefoUy  written  and  well  digested 
toration  to  perfect  physical  and  mental  health,  essay,  which  it  requires  the  closest  atteotioa 
The  circumstance  attract^  much  notice  on  thoroughl  v  to  i^preciate  and  nnderstand.  Gain, 
both  sides  of  the  AtlantiO)  and  MissMartineau's  grave,  and  ascetic-looking,  past  middle  life,  of 
narrative  was  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  in  a  gray,  bloodless  comnlexion,  his  black  hair  is 
Kew  York.  She  at  once  resumed  her  literary  still  prc^use  and  unsuvered.  «...  In  one  of 
activity,  and  published  her  ^*  Forest  and  Game  his  epigrsmmatio  sentences,  we  heard  him,  in 
Law  Tales,'*  and  *'  llie  Billow  and  the  Rock.**  describing  man  as  disUngnisned  from  the  lower 
In  1846,  in  company  with  her  friends  Mr.  and  animals,  say  that  man  reasons  about  reason,  and 
Mrs.  Richard  V.  Yates,  she  undertook  an  ori-  thinks  about  thought;  a  sentiment  true  of  all, 
ental  tour,  of  which  an  account  appeared  in  and  par  eminence  of  himself,  than  whom  there 
1848  in  her  ^*  Eastern  Life,  Past  ana  Present"  are  few  more  acute  thinkers  in  England."  Mr. 
Her  next  important  publication  was  a  continu-  Martineau,  in  conjunction  with  two  clerBymen 
ation  of  the  **  History  of  England  during  the  80  of  Liverpool,  the  Kev.  Messrs.  Thom  and  llenry 
Years*  Peace,  1816-1846,"  besun  by  Mr.  Charles  Giles,  was  engaged  in  a  discussion  by  alternate 
Knight,  but  of  which  only  the  first  book  had  public  lectures  with  18  clergymen  of  the  church 
appeared.  The  work  was  issued  in  2  vols.  4to.  of  England,  on  the  Trinity,  total  depravity, 
in  1849  and  1850 ;  and  in  1851  Miss  Martineau  atonement,  and  kindred  doctrines.  These  lee- 
added  to  it  an  '*  Introduction"  in  1  vol.  In  the  tures  were  afterward  collected  and  published  in 
ssme  year  she  gave  to  the  world  her  corre-  2  volumes,  entitled  ^^  Unitarianism  Oonfnted," 
spondence  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Atkinson  on  **  The  and  **  Unitarianism  Defended."  Mr.  Martinean 
Laws  of  Man^s  Nature  and  Development,"  which  was  the  author  of  6  lectures  in  the  latter  vol- 
aboonds  in  curioas  revelations  of  her  own  psy-  ume.  His  other  works  are :  ^  The  Rationale  of 
chological  experiences,  and  manifests  a  decided  Religious  Inquiry"  (12mo.,  London,  1889);  ^^En- 
leaning  toward  the  principles  of  Comte.  Her  deavors  after  the  Christian  life"  (2  vols.  8vt>^ 
philosophical  views  were  still  more  plainly  set  London,  1848) ;  **  Miscellanies,"  edited  by  the 
forth  in  1863  by  a  condensed  version  of  Oomte's  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King  (Boston,  1852) ;  ^^  8tod« 
"*  Positive  Philosophy."  Among  Miss  Marti-  ies  of  Christianity,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  William 
nean^s  other  writmgs  are :  *^  Five  Years  of  R.  Alger,  and  published  by  the  Amerioan  Unit»> 
Youth ;"  ^  How  to  Observe,"  a  work  for  trav-  rian  association  (Boston,  1858) ;  and  many  arti- 
ellers,  published  in  "  Knight's  Series ;"  «'  The  des  in  the  '^  Westminster,"  ''  National,^'  and 
Mud-of-all-work ;"  '*  The  Housemaid ;"  "  The  other  Englbh  reviews  and  Joomala. 
Ladv*s  Maid;"  ''The  Dressmaker;"  ''House-  MARTINEZ  DE  LA  ROSA.  FkaHcnoo.  a 
hold  Education,"  originally  contributed  to  Spanish  statesman  and  poet,  bom  in  Gnnadar 
"The  People's  Journal ;"  a  "Complete  Guide  March  10,  1789.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
to  the  Lakes"  (1854) ;  "  The  Factory  Contro-  his  country's  war  of  independence,  fiuniJiariaed 
rersy"  (1855) ;  and  "  Local  Dues  on  Shipoing"  himself  while  in  England  with  the  working  of 
(1856).  Her  last  work  is  "England  ana  her  constitutional  forms  of  government,  and  was 
Soldiers"  (1859).  She  is  a  frequent  contributor  elected  member  of  the  oortes  in  18ia.  After 
to  some  of  the  leading  magazines,  "  Once  a  the  return  of  Ferdinand  in  1814  he  was  im- 
Week,"  and  other  pericdicals,  and  to  the  edito-  prisoned,  on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions^  id 
rial  columns  of  tne  London  "Daily  News."  the  fortress  of  Penon  on  the  coast  of  Moroooo. 
She  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  questions  of  re-  until  1820,  when  the  revolntion  of  that  year 
form,  and  has  written  much  on  slavery,  toward  restored  him  to  liberty.  He  was  appointed  see- 
which  het  works  on  America  evince  a  strong  retary  of  state,  hot  the  moderation  of  bb  views 
hostility.  Miss  Martineau  now  resides  In  a  cot-  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  any  of  the  extreme 
tage  built  bf  herself  near  Ambleside.  She  has  parties  *  and  after  the  subversioii  of  the  emtsti* 
twice  refbsed  on  conscientious  grounds  the  offer  tution  by  French  interferenee,  he  left  Madrid 
of  a  pension  from  government.  and  spent  a  number  of  years  in  Park»  engaged 
MARTINEAU,  Jamks,  brother  of  Uie  pre-  in  literary  pursuits.  After  the  revolntion  of 
oeding,  an  English  Unitarian  clergyman,  bom  July,  1830,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Sf>atn  ; 
in  Norwich  about  1805.  He  studied  at  the  and  being  appointed  prime  minister  by  MariA 
Unitarian  college  in  York,  and  was  settled  Christina  in  March,  1884,  he  pronnlgated  th« 
Boccesrively  over  chspels  in  Dublin  and  in  famous  estatuto  real,  or  the  new  ooostitati<>n« 
Liverpool  In  1858  he  was  called  to  the  chair  which  virtually  abrogated  that  of  181i.  Tf« 
of  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy  in  Msn-  revolt  of  the  Basque  provinces  led  him  to  wiiii- 
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dnv  from  tike  adnunittnitioii;  tiie  old  coartHa-  ooflbe,  ootCon,  eaaria,  manioc,  bftnanfls,  indigo, 
tin  was  rBrtored,and  in  1840 Maria OhrutiDa's  maiaei  oaeao, aodginger.    Thedhnateis  humid, 
goTcnuBeol   was  overthrown,  and  Eipaitero  and  the  aven^  aonoal  ML  of  rain  is  84  inches. 
oBue  info  power.  Jfartanea  de  la  Boaa  tetiied  to  The  year  is  divided  into  two  seaflons,  one  corn- 
Paris,  where  he  was  for  some  time  amhanador;  mendng  aboot  Oct  15  and  ksting  9  months, 
and  afterward  (184S-^)  he  resided  in  the  same  and  the  other  comprising  the  rest  of  the  year, 
capaatj  in  Bome.    After  the  ftli  of  Espartero  Daring  the  latter  season  the  runs  are  abnndant^ 
he  joined  Nanraez'a  cabinet,  and  remained  in  and  yellow  fever  and  similar  diseases  prevai). 
<ifieB  with  him  vntii  184ft.    From  1847  to  1861  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  plains  is 
be  was  agmn  ambaasudor  to  Paris  and  Rome.  81^  F.    The  annual  valne  of  the  agnooltnral 
Snhseqoently  he  refcnned  to  Madrid,  where  he  prodnoe  is  aboat  $2,600,000,  and  the  nnmber 
wisdioaentothepreiideooyofthesenate^  which  of  cattie  is  160,000.    The  manufactures  of  Mar- 
he  still  holda    In  Oct.  1867,  he  Joined  the  Ar-  tlnique  possess  considerable  importance;  there 
mero-Moa  adminiatntaoa ;  sod  by  royal  deeree  are  aevenl  establishments  for  the  preparation 
of  Jniy  14^  1868,  he  was  appointed  president  of  of  indigo,  about  100  for  the  rarious  processes  in 
the  eomcil  of  statei  which  office  he  still  retaina.  the  preparation  of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cot* 
He  offidataa  at  the  same  time  as  president  of  the  ton,  6  potteries,  86  lime  kilns,  and  56  steam 
board  of  education,  and  aa  secretary  of  tiieaead-  mUlsL    There  is  an  active  commerce^  chiefly 
eoy.    He  is  the  author  of  several  novels  and  with  IVance.     The  prindpal  exports  in  1867 
Irrical  poems,  which  latter  are  hi^y  esteemed,  were  67,888,880  lbs.  of  sugar,  126,485  of  coffee, 
The  noit  popular  of  his  many  dramas  is  the  299,902  of  cocoa,  180,696  of  cassia,  186,807  of 
'^CoosiMracyofYeniee.''  He  has  written  ako  a  logwood,  4^694  of  cotton,  and  1,120,870  gaUs.  of 
review  of  the  era  of  the  IVenoh  revolution  rum.  Thevalneof  exports  in  1865  amounted  to 
I  JBpMte  del  s^fo,  10  vols.,  Madrid,  1886-'41X  14^128,792,  and  that  of  imports  to  (3,981,716 ; 
wliich  as  modelled  after  the  revolutionary  his-  revenue,  $864,484;  expenditure,  $888,484.    In 
tory  of  M.  Thiers.    The  best  edition  of  his  mia-  1868  the  aggregate  Ttlue  of  the  import  and  ex- 
edlaneovB  worfca  is  contuned  in  Bandry's  JBfft-  port  trade  of  fhmoe  with  Martinique  was  $8,* 
iMkifme  BnagmttlU  (6  vol&,  Paris,  1844-'8).  000,000.    The  average  in  the  6  preceding  years 
MAJSnNI,  GiAMBAxnsTiL  an  Italian  com-  was  $7,000,000^— The  government  is  exercised 
poMT  and  author,  bom  in  Bologna  in  1708,  died  by  a  governor,  a  privy  council  of  7  memben, 
Aag.  S,  1784.    He  eariy  entered  the  order  of  and  a  colonial  council  of  80  members  dected 
Frandsoana,  visited  Aria,  and  on  his  return  de-  ibr  6  years.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme 
voted  hiBMelf  tomusie,  bdng  i^poioted  chapel*  court,  and  2  asrize  and  2  inferior  courts.    The 
maater  to  a  iWndscan  convwt  in  Bologna,  capital  is  Fort  Royd,  but  8t  Pierre  is  the  larg- 
which  situatioo  he  filled  during  the  remainder  est  town  and  the  diief  seat  of  commerce. — 
of  his  liiBL    He  was  an  industrious  composer  Martinique,  caDed  by  the  Indians  Madiana,  was 
of  eknrdi  mnsie,  and  published  two  musical  discovenBd  by  Columbus  in  1498.    The  French 
tieataaea,  an  "^JSaaay  <m  Counterpoint,"  and  a  oolonixed  it  in  1886,  and  during  the  war  of 
**HiatarT  of  Mnaic''  (8  volB.4to.,  1757-81).  He  American  independence  made  it  a  great  navd 
eofieoiad  a  remarkable  libtary  of  musical  works,  station.    The  Britidi  wrested  it  from  them  in 
namberini^  17,000  ToluraesL  1794^  and  restored  it  in  1802;  took  it  again  in 
MABTINIQUE,  or  MAaxnnoo^  one  of  the  1809,  and  surrendered  it  in  1815.    In  1819  it 
Ir^soA  West  India  idands,  bdonging  to  the  was  ceded  to  Sweden,  but  the  transfer  was 
Wiadward  group,  lying  between  laL  14**  28'  43"  never  actually  efEected.    Slavery  was  abofished 
aad  14*  fir  47"  N.,  and  kmg.  eo"*  60' and  eno'  in  Martinique  in  1848. 
W^8Dnu8.£.framDomin]caaad20m.N.fh>m  MARTIUS,  Kabl  FanDinoH  Philepp  Toir, 
St.  Laeia;  length  46  m.,  breadth  from  10  to  16  a  German  naturalist  and  traveller,  bom  in  £r- 
n.:  ana,  880  aq.  nu;  pop.  in  1861, 128,701 ;  in  langen  in  1794.    He  was  graduated  as  a  physi- 
l^sUi,  188,460.    The  idand  ia  irregular  in  form,  cian  at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  and 
h.^  fvoky,  and  yoleanio,  containing  6  or  6  ex-  from  1817  to  1820  accompanied  Spix  to  Brazil, 
na,  one' of  which  as  of  enormooa  di-  as  botanist  of  the  expedition  which  bad  been 
In  the  interior  are  8  mountains,  the  despatched  under  the  auspices  of  the  Austrian 
of  which,  Mont  Pel^  in  the  N.,  4,488  and  Bavarian  governments  for  the  scientific  ex- 
the  aea,  after  a  long  period  of  inao-  ploration  of  that  country.   The  result  of  his  ob- 
Ibrth  in  a  violeat  vmcanic  eruption  servations  is  embodied  in  his  RnM  natk  Bfotir 
1861.    From  these  mountains  several  lUn  (8  vols.,  Munich,  1824-^81),  a  work  which, 
of  low  voieanie  hilla  extend  to  the  sea,  both  on  account  of  its  literary  merits  and  of  its 
them  lie  broad,  fertflo  raUeys.  ftilness  ofinformation  on  the  ethnology,  geogra- 
are  nemeroua,  but  all  small;  roost  phy,  statistics,  and  seneral  natural  history  of 
the  nuny  season  become  fierce  tor-  Brazil,  belongs  to  the  first  class  of  scientific 


The  eoaato  are  indrated  by  many  bays,  works  of  travel.    Spix  ftamished  some  mate* 

diAeolt  of  access.    The  £.  side  of  rials  fbr  the  preparation  of  the  Ist  volume. 

eailed  Oabea>Terre,  is  more  broken  A  series  of  his  subsequent  woria  is  devoted 

aaarile  tiian  the  W.,  called  Basse-Terre,  exdusivdy  to  the  botany  of  Brazil,  the  her- 

tfaird  of  the  sur&ee  is  under  cultiva*  barium  whidi  he  brought  back  to  Germany  in** 

t«hiui|ial  prodafltigoi  bong  aogari  eluding  ov«r  7,000  species  of  plants.    He  baa 
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devoted  27  Tears  to  the  stody  and  oollectlon  of  Some  of  the  Tiotims  were  beheaded,  othen 

pakos,  and  hU  Genera  et  Spedet  Pahnarum  bnmed  to  death,  others  scalded,  others  flawed 

(8  Yols^  Mnnich,  182a-'45,  with  219  illnstra-  alive,  others  thrown  to  wild   beasts,  othen 

tions)  contains   a  comprehensive  descrioUon  scoorged,  others  crucified.    It  is  said  that  Nere 

of  the  whole  family  of  palmar  and  is  oonsiaered  nsed  to  oanse  Ohristians  to  be  smeared  witii 

the  most  magnificent  contribntion  to  botanical  some  oombnstible  substance  and  placed  blasog 

literature  of  modem  times.    His  Flora  Bran-  in  the  public  streets  to  light  the  road.    The  UA- 

liemu  has  appeared  in  Stuttgart  since  1820,  and  towing  instances  of  individual  martyrdom  ars 

b  continued  under  his  direction,  with  the  co-  also  recorded.    8t  Sebastian  waa  shot  with  ar> 

operation  of  several  eminent  botanists.    Mar-  rows,  and  left  for  dead,  but  recovering  from  his 

tins  has  officiated  for  several  years  past  aa  pro*  wounds  waa  beaten  to  death  with  dnba.    St 

feasor  and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Lawrence  was   broiled  on  a  huge   gridiron. 

Munich,  and  both  as  a  writer  and  teacher  he  haa  Flavia  Domitilla  and  her  two  female  ooropon- 

contributed  powerfully  in  promoting  the  knowl*  ions  were  shut  up  in  a  room  which  waa  then 

edge  of  natural  history,  especially  of  that  of  set  on  fire.    St.  Symphorosa,  after  having  been 

South  America.  hanged  by  the  hair  in  the  temple  of  Hercules 

MARTOS,  IvAif  Pbtrovrch,  a  Russian  sculp-  and  severely  scourged,  was  thrown  into  the 
tor,  bom  in  Itohnia  about  1756,  died  April  17,  river ;  and  her  7  sons,  who  had  to  witness  bsr 
1886.  He  studied  his  art  in  Rome,  where  he  sufferings,  were  then  tied  to  stakes  and  mar- 
was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  empress  tyred  in  each  other^s  siglit.  During  a  terrible 
Maria  Fedorovna,  and  ultimately  became  oireo-  persecution  at  Lyons  under  Marcus  Anrelins, 
tor  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  St  Peters-  Sts.  Matuma  and  Sanctus  were  roasted  in  a  red- 
borg,  and  the  most  eminent  Russian  sculptor  of  hot  iron  chair.  St  Blandina  at  the  sane  period 
his  time.  Among  his  chief  works  are  the  oo-  waa  scourced,  torn  by  beasts,  partly  roasted  on 
loasal  bronze  statues  of  the  patriots  Minin  and  the  iron  chair,  put  into  a  net  and  tossed  by  a 
Pozharsky  at  Moscow,  the  monument  to  the  wild  bull,  and  finally  despatched  with  the  swonL 
emperor  Alexander  at  Taganrog,  and  that  of  St  Felicitas,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  afterwitness- 
Potemkin  at  Cherson.  ing  the  torture  and  death  of  her  7  sons,  waa  be> 

MARTYN,  HunzT,  an  English  missionary,  h^ed.    The  remains  of  vast  multitudes  of  the 

bora  in  Truro,  Cornwall,  in  1781,  died  in  Tokat,  martyrs  were  deposited  in  the  eatacomba  of 

Asia  Minor,  Oct  16,  1812.    He  was  educated  Rome,  which  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 

at  St  John^s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  ob-  great  storehouse  of  relics  from  which  the  Ro- 

tained  a  fellowship  in  1802.    About  this  period  man  Catholic  churches  have  ever  since  been 

the  sudden   death  of  his  father  turned  his  chiefiy  supplied.    The  festivals  of  the  martyrs 

thoughts  to  religion.    He  resolved  to  become  a  are  celebrated  on  the  anniversaries  of  their 

missionary,  and  in  1806  set  sail  for  India  under  death.-— For  the  conditions  requisite,  according 

the  auspices  of  the  African  and  eastern  mission-  to  Catholic  theologianff,  to  entiUe  one  to  tiM 

ary  society.    He  travelled  for  several  years  in  name  of  martyr,  see  Cardinal  Lambertitti(aft«T- 

India  and  Persia,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  ward  Pope  Benedict  XIY .),  De  Sertor^m  I*ei 

studying  the  native  languages  with  such  sno-  Beatificaticne  et  Beatamm  Canomuatumt*    8ee 

oess  that  he  was  chosen  to  superintend  the  also  Ruinart,  Acta  Sincera  Martyrmik, 
tranalations  of  the  New  Testament  undertaken       MARTYR,  Pkxib,  an  Italian  historian.    See 

by  direction  of  the  missionary  society  into  Hin-  Anorisba. 

dostanee  and  Persian;  and  he  had  made  some       MARTYR,  Pitbr,  a  Protestant  refonner. 

proffress  in  an  Arabic  version  when  his  failing  See  Yxaiaou. 

health  compelled  him  to  suspend  his  labors.   He       M ARTYROLOGY.    See  Acta  SASCToarv^ 

was  on  his  way  home  when  he  was  overtaken  and  Bollakd. 

by  his  last  sickness.    There  Is  a  memoir  of  hia       MARVELL,  AsnRxw,  an  English  author  and 

life  by  the  Rev.  John  Sai^nt  (1819).  legislator,  bora  at  Winestead,  in  Holdereeea, 

MARTYR  (Or.  ^oprv^  a  witness),  a  term  Yorkshire,  March  2, 1621,  ^ed  in  London,  Au^. 

applied  to  all  who  endure  punishments  for  the  17,  1678.    He  was  the  son  of 'the  Rev.  Andrew 

sake  of  religion,  and  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  Marvell,  master  of  the  grammar  school  and  lec- 

those  who  suffer  death  to  bear  testimony  to  the  turer  of  Trinity  churoh  in  Hull,  and  at  the  ac« 

trath  of  the  go9f>el.    During  the  persecntiona  of  16  was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 

of  the  Christians  in  the  early  centuries  an  im*  In  the  earlypartof  his  academical  career  he  waa 

mense  number  of  martyrs  suffered  for  the  faith,  induced  by  aome  Jesuit  priesta  to  leave  his  c<4* 

though  Gibbon  endeavors  to  prove  that  there  lege  and  go  to  I»ndon,  where  he  was  diMov^ 

were  not  more  than  2,000  throughout  the  Ro-  ered  by  his  father,  who  oansed  him  to  re^utiie 

man  empire.    Their  ^'acts,^'  that  is,  the  narra*  his  studies  at  Cambridge.    He  la  said  to  hav« 

tives  of  their  trials,  sufferings,  and  death,  were  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1688l|  and  sah«*» 

piously  collected  by  the  faithful,  and  in  Rome  quent  to  1641  he  passed  4  years  on  the  conti- 

there  were  even  deacons  appointed  especially  nent,  remaining  a  considerable  time  in  Italy, 

for  this  purpose.    A  great  number  of  these  where  he  probably  contracted  his  iottmaey  with 

acta  are  still  extant,  many  of  which  are  of  nn-  Milton,  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  death 

doubted  anthenttcity.  The  modes  of  punishment  of  the  latter.    Suboequently  he  acted  aa  pnv 

often  displayed  the  moat  ingeniooa  ornelty.  tutor  to  varioaa  penonsi  and  in  1667  waa 
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oiited  wkh  Idton  In  the  Latin  MereUryBliip.  of  the  pretent  day,  eontainfl,  amid  all  its  leTi- 
la  16M,  or  acoording  to  some  aoooants  in  1668,  ties,  '*  a  Tehemenoe  of  solemn  reproof,  and  aa 
he  was  returned  to  parliament  aa  one  of  the  eloquence  of  invectiye/'  says  Disraeli,  ^^  that 
meinberBfrom  Hull,  a  position  which  he  filled  by  awea  one  with  the  spirit  of  a  modem  Junius." 
sooeessive  elections  until  the  dose  of  his  life.  Hia  last  work,  *^  An  Account  of  the  Growth  of 
He  is  said  to  hare  been  the  last  member  of  par-  Popery  and  Arbitrary  €royemment  in  En^^and  " 
liimeDt  who  received  *' wages"  from  hiaconstit-  (1678X  was  so  distasteful  to  the  court,  that  a 
oeats.    Between  1661  and  1668,  for  some  un-  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the 
known  cause,  he  was  absent  in  Holland,  and  printer,  and  Marvell  was  compelled  frequentiy 
from  Joly  in  the  latter  year  to  1665  he  acted  aa  to  conceal  himself  from  fear  of  assassination, 
sceretaxy  to  Lord  Carlisle,  the  ambassador  ex-  His  poems  comprise  a  numbw  of  political  satiresi 
trsordinary  to  Bussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  written  in  a  coarser  strain  than  his  prose  works, 
With  the  exception  of  these  intervals  of  absence,  and  which  Hallam  characterizes  as  ^'  gross  and 
he  was  the  watchful  and  incorruptible  guardian  stupid,"  and  some  minor  pieces  of  great  tender- 
of  the  interesta  of  his  constituents,  with  whom  ness  and  beauty,  including  the  well  known  com- 
he  maintained  a  close  correspondence,  sending  mendatory  lines  on  Milton's  *'  Piuadise  Lost." 
them  during  the  greater  part  of  his  legialative  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
career  a  dafly  account  of  the  proceedings  in  par-  in  1777  (8  vols.  4to.)  by  OapU  lliompson,  a 
liaraant    These  letters,  first  published  in  1777,  native  of  HuU ;  and  an  American  edition  of  hia 
are  written  in  a  laconic,  bunneaa>like  style,  and  poems,  edited  by  James  Bussell  Lowell,  appear* 
afford  a  curiona  illustration  of  the  ability  and  ed  in  1867  (12mo.,  Boston), 
fidelity  with  which  Marvell  performed  his  pub-       MABX,  Adolph  Bbrnhasd,  a  German  C(«n<* 
he  dntiea.    He  appears  never  to  have  spoken  in  poser  aud  writer  on  music,  bom  in  Halle,  Nov. 
parliaoient,  but  his  strong  views  of  the  corrupt  27, 1799.    He  was  instructed  in  jurispmdenco 
pnctices  of  the  time,  his  biting  satires  in  prose  and  held  a  Judicial  ofiSce  at  Nuremberg,  but 
and  verse  on  influential  placemen,  and  the  con-  subsequentiy  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
vktioo  among  hia  opponents  that  he  was  not  to  study  of  music.    In  1828  he  became  editor  of 
be  ■lanced  by  bribes  or  flattery,  made  him  a  the  JSerliner  AUgemeine  MuHh-Zeitunff^  and  the 
loniBdabk  enemy  to  the  court    It  is  even  said  sucoesaful  manner  in  which  he  conducted  it  for 
ttail  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  was  threat-  7  years  procured  him  in  1880  the  appointment 
ened  with  assassination.    He  however  retained  of  professor  of  music  in  the  university  of  Bertin, 
the  regard  of  some  influential  men  of  the  oppo-  a  pontion  which  he  still  holds.  His  labors  have 
nte  party,  among  others  of  Prince  Bupert ;  extended  over  every  part  of  the  sdence  of  oom<* 
aad  «  funiliar  anecdote  ia  teld  of  his  having  so  position  and  the  history  and  philosophy  of  mn<* 
l^reatly  pleased  Charles  IL  at  a  private  interview  sic.    His  prinoipai  works  are :  *^  The  Theory  of 
by  hia  wit  and  agreeable  conversation^at  the  Musical  Composition"  (Leipsic,  1887;  8d  ed. 
ktter  deapatebed  the  lord  treaaurer  Danby  to  1862;  Ensdish  tranahition  by  Baron!,  New  York, 
ofier  him  J8l,000,  with  a  promise  of  a  lucrative  1852),  and  '*  General  Theory  of  Music"  (Leipsic, 
I^aoe  at  court,  which  Marvell  refused,  notwith-  1880 ;  4th  ed.  1860);  and. he  has  also  wntten 
rtsnding  he  was  immediately  afterward  com-  treatises  on   the  *^Art  of  Singing"   (1826X 
pelled  to  borrow  a  guinea  of  a  friend.  The  story  *^  Painting  in  Music"  (1828),  Ao^  beside  many 
rests  wholly  on  tradition,  but  serves  to  illustrate  articles  in  Schilling's  **  Universal  Lexicon  of 
the  popular  opinion  of  Marvell's  probity  and  Music"   He  is  known  as  a  oompoeer  by  several 
honor,  which,  ^  amid  corruption  peifectiyunpar-  musical  dramas,  symphonies,  «c.,  and  by  hia 
alieled,"  were  so  conspicuous  as  to  have  earned  oratorio  ^^  St.  John  the  Bi^itist" 
fur  him  the  name  of  the  *^  British  Aristides."       MART,  the  mother  of  Jeans.    But  littie  ia 
He  died  aoddenly,  supposed  by  some  to  have  recorded  of  the  history  of  Mary  in  the  Scrips 
been  poiapned,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  tnrea.    Luke  gives  her  genealogy,  in  order  to 
T^MMSiMa  ground,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  nrore  the  truth  of  the  predictions  which  had 
of  St.  Gilea-in-the-fields  at  the  expense  of  his  foretold  the  descent  of  the  Messiah  from  Adam 
eoaatitncnts,  who  also  voted  a  monument  to  hia  throa^^  Abraham  and  David.    The  next  men- 
memory,  which  the  rector  refhsed  to   have  tion  of  her  is  as  a  young  maiden  at  Nazareth, 
erneied.    Hia  chief  work  in  prose  is  the  '*  Be*  where  she  was  betroth^  to  a  carpenter  named 
haanal  Transprosed,"  written  in  reply  to  an  Josenh.    A  heavenly  messenger  announced  to 
aoioiooiofia  attack  by  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  af-  her  tnat  through  the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy 
Icrward  bish<^  of  Oxford,  upon  the  non-con-  Spirit  she  should  conceive  a  son,  who  should 
Cormiati^  and  in  which  he  exliibited  hb  adversary  be  cidled  the  Son  of  God,  and  who  would  be  the 
ia  ao  ridiealoua  a  light  that  even  hia  own  party  Mesfloah  expected  by  the  Jewa.    Almost  imme- 
eoald  not  help  laughing  at  him.    A  rqoinder,  diately  on  receiving  this  announcement  Mary 
mppoaed  to  m  by  Parker,  elicited  the  second  hastened  from  Nazareth  to  vimt  her  cousin  Eliza* 
pavt  of  the  **  Behearsal,"  one  of  the  moat  re-  both,  who  was  residing  in  the  hilly  district  in 
aarkahle  paasages  of  which  is  the  author's  gen-  ^^  a  city  of  Jodah."    When  there,  she  uttered 
oms  di^enoe  of  MilUm  from  the  aspersions  of  the  Magnifleat^  a  hymn  which  the  Christian 
hia  eoemiea.    The  whole  work,  though  dealing  church  has  delighted  from  the  earliest  times  to 
in  Inasorooa   satire  with   a   broadnesa  and  use  aa  an  expreasion  of  thanksgiving.    After  a 
mknown  to  controversial  writings  aojonm  of  three  montha,  she  returned  to  Naa* 
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aretih,  when  Jo^ph  raq^eeted  her  of  lofldelity,  In  lOyrk,  thefr  liter  foll<nrert  adding  that  mr- 

and  resolved,  in  order  to  avoid  a  pablio  expo-  era!  children  were  bom  to  Joee]>h  and  Marr 

sore,  to  dismiis  her  privately.     lEkit  an  angel  after  the  birth  of  Jesos.    Qaeetiona  ^datea, 

(Matt.  i.  18-25)  informed  him  in  a  dream  of  nntil  silenced  by  anthority,  between  Gkatbofie 

tbe  tme  state  of  the  case,  and  enjoined  him  to  aohools  of  theology,  as  the  Tbomista  «id  8e»> 

take  Mary  as  bis  wifo.    He  complied  with  this  tists,  and  between  certain  religioaa  orden,  as 

order,  and  was  therefore  regarded  by  the  Jews  the  fVancisoans  (who  followed  SeotosX  and  tbe 

as  the  father  of  Jesns.  Soon  after,  when  Angus-  Dominicans  (who  upheld  St.  Thomas),  in  refer- 

tns  ordered  a  census  to  be  taken  thronghont  tbe  ence  to  Mary's  conception,  which  tlie  fonaer 

empire,  Mary  went  with  Joseph  to  be  enrolled  held  to  have  been  utterly  Immaenlale  of  all 

at  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David,  and  there  gave  sin,  and  the  latter  nudntained  not  U>  have  been 

birth  to  Jesus.    According  to  the  law  of  Moses,  immaculate,  or  not  at  least  from  the  earKect 

she  offered  him  in  the  temple  (Luke  il.  22  et  instant  of  her  existence.    The  sdioitode  of  tbe 

§6q.\  and  returned  with  Joseph  and  the  child  to  Roman  Catholic  chnrch  in  deciding  aO  soeb 

Nazareth,  whence  the  whole  familv  had  to  flee  questions  was  doubtless  caused  by  its  anxiety  to 

toEgsrpt.    Afterthedeathof  Herod,  they  again  preserve  from  ambiguity  and  ineertainty  its 

took  up  their  residence  at  Nazare^.    "Wlien  dogmatic  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 

Jesus  was  12  years  old,  Mary  visited  Jerusalem  carnation  of  tbe  Word ;  and  it  has  happened  that 

with  him  and  Joseph  at  the  time  of  the  pass-  the  most  strenuous  attacks  upon  the  Oatholic 

over.    On  their  return  Jesua  was  missed  from  position  of  the  Virgin  have  come  from  those 

the  company,  and  she  discovered  him  sitting  in  who  differed  with  the  Oatholic  ehnroh  toneb- 

the  temple  dispnting  with  the  doctors  of  tbe  ing  its  views  of  the  Son's  incarnation. — ^Many 

law.     She  was  present  at  the  marriage  feast  festivals  are  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

in  Oana,  in  vain  endeavored  to  induce  Jesus  church  in  honor  of  Mary.    Her  conception  « 

to  desist  from  preaching  in  the  svnagogue  of  commemorated  by  the  feast  of  the  Imrnaen- 

Ctepemanm,  followed  him  to  Jerusalem,  saw  him  late  Conception  (Dec  8);    her  birth  by  tbe 

crucified  on  Calvary,  and  was  consiffued  by  him  Nativity  (Sept.  8) ;  the  message  of  the  anirel 

to  the  care  of  the  apostie  John,  who  took  her  by  tbe  Annunciation  (March  26) ;    Ker  Tint 

into  his  house.    After  the  ascension  of  Christ  to  Elizabeth  by  the  Visitation  (July  2) ;  ber 

ahe  was  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  aposties  visit  to  tbe  temple  by  the  Purification  (Feb. 

and  disciples. — ^Mary  is  the  object  of  a  special  2) ;  and  ber  ascent  to  heaven  by  the  Assomp^ 

veneration  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  tion  (Aug.  15).    The  Nativity  and  Assvmp- 

bonors  the  saints  with  the  worship  known  as  tion  are  celebrated  by  both  Greek  and  Latin 

duUia^  a  rcdigious  service  rendered  them  on  ac-  churches.    In  the  llth  century  one  day  of  the 

count  of  the  supernatural  ^fts  wherewith  she  week  (Saturday),  and  later  an  entire  month 

holds  that  Qod  has  distinguished  them,  but  de-  (May),  were  especially  consecrated  to  Mary. 

orees  to  tbe  Virgin  the  ampler  honors  of  hyper-  An  Offlcium  Beata  Ifirim  Vir^u  was  added 

dulia,  placing  her  high  above  all  created  objects  to  the  breviary,  and  declared  by  Pom  Urben 

of  reli^ous  respect  on  account  of  her  transcend-  II.  (1005)  obligatory  for  the  clergy  of  the  wh«^e 

ent  grace,  merits,  and  glory.    The  council  of  church.    Several  religions  orders  called  thea>> 

Trent,  treating  upon  original  sin,  decreed  that  selves  after  Mary.    To  tbe  intercession  of  Mary 

**the  blessed  and  immaculate  Mary,  the  mother  so  great  importance  is  attributed  that  the  Ar^ 

of  God,  is  exempt  from  all  sin,  actual  and  origi-  Maria  (Hail  Mary)  is  generally  used  in  connect 

naL"    Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  1854,  declared  the  im*  tion  with  the  Lord^s  prayer.    Many  devoUoonl 

maculate  conception  of  the  Vii^gin  Mary  to  be  a  exerdses  in  honor  of  Mary,  especially  the  bends 

do<^ne  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    Con-  or  rosary  (see  BxAne),  are  in  common  nse ;  and 

troversies  in  reference  to  tbe  proper  position  of  the  wearing  of  tbe  scapular,  which  Mair  is  b^ 

Mary  arose  eariy  in  the  liistcny  of  tne  chnrch.  lieved  to  have  given  to  the  general  or  a  reli- 

Those  of  the  innovatora  who  denied  the  divinity  gious  order,  Simon  Stock,  with  the  proimae  o€ 

of  Christ,  as  the  Arians,  denied  ber  of  course  special  frvors  to  all  who  wear  it  in  her  honor, 

the  title  of  Mother  of  Gh>d,  and  so  did  they  who  was  encouraged  by  several  popes,  who  atftnehed 

denied  the  humanity  of  tbe  Word,  as  tiie  Euty*  to  it  manv  indulgences.    The  bouse  in  whirh 

ehians;  while  the  Nestorians,  asserting  a  double  Mary  dwelt  at  Nazareth  is  believed  in  tbe  iCo- 

personality  in  Obrist,  allowed  ber  only  the  ma-  man  Catholic  church  to  have  been  miraeokviisly 

temity  of  tbe  human  hypostasis.    Further  di»-  transported  by  angels  to  Loretto.    The  miraco- 

pntes  occurred  about  the  perpetual  virginity  Ions  cures  ascribed  to  the  intercession  of  Miiry 

of  Mary.    Tbe  church  insisted  upon  the  belief  are  innumerable ;  a  collection  of  some  bekN^rinr 

that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin  mother,  in  ac-  to  recent  times  may  be  found  in  the  ^  Annai«^" 

oordance  with  the  Aposties'  Creed,  reafllrmed  of  the  ^  Archconfratemity  of  Uie  ImmaraLar<- 

by  the  Nloene  and  Athanasian  symbols ;  and  Heart  of  Marv,*'  an  association  which  waa  e^ 

the  oounoil  of  Ephesus  decreed  expressly  that  tablished  at  t^aris  in  18S0.    Many  towns   to 

Maty  was  the  mother  of  God  (etorocof),  and  every  Catholic  country  possess  celebrate*!  izD« 

condemned  all  who  denied  her  that  titie.    The  ages  of  Mary,  which  attract  crowds  of  pilffrinw 

Cerinthians  taught  first  that  Christ  waa  bom  during  the  year  or  on  stated  festivals. — 8^«  N:. 

of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  their  doctrines  were  Ildepbonsus,  De  illibata  aeperpetua  Vir^n%t*^ 

repeated  by  Uelvidiai  in  Palestine^  and  Donosus  U  OmitrM$  Dei  Maria  (Valentia,  156«> ;  Nlv* 
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mn^UDkU^di  Mafia,  ffeomntly republished  flioii|  was  not  obtviined  nntil  some  time  aftor 

in  Italy;  Ventura,  Faber,  Muzsarelli,  4c. ;  St.  this  change,  when  she  signed  articles  acknowl* 

Liguori,  "  The  Glories  of  Mary,"  translated  into  edging  that  her  mother^s  marriage  was  incestu* 

EDgiiflb  and  freqnentlj  reprinted  ;    ^^  Life  of  ous  and  illegal,  her  own  birth  illegitimate,  and 

the  Bleased  Virgin  Mary,'^  translated  from  the  the  king's  supremacy  over  the  church  absolute. 

French  of  the  abb6  Orsini  by  lira.  J.  Sadlier  8he  was  then  restored  to  some  favor.    Her 

(8ro.,  New  York) ;  ^*  Life  of  the  Blessed  Vir^^  hand  was  again  asked  for  the  duke  of  Orleans, 

Mtfj,"  translated  from  the  Italian  of  G^til-  and  she  stood  sponsor  to  the  young  prince  who 

hnd  (8vol,  New  York) ;    the  Rev.  T.  Joslin,  was  afterward  Edward  VL    Negotiations  for 

''life  of  the  Blessed  Vii^in^'  (New  York,  1859);  her  marriage  with  various  princes  were  fruit- 

tlM  Rev.  T.  &  Preston,  '^The  Ark  of  the  Oove*  lessly  made,  among  ti^em  being  the  prince  of 

nut"  (New  York,  1860).  Portugal,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  the  duke  of 

MARY  L,  first  queen  regnant  of  England  Bavaria.    As  she  was  regarded  as  the  head  of 

nd  Ireland,  fourth  sovereign  of  the  Tudor  line,  the  Gatholio  party,  she  was  an  object  of  aaa« 

and  daqghter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Catharine  picion  to  her  &ther  and  to  the  Protestants,  and 

of  Arsgon,  bom  at  Greenwich  palace,  Feb.  18,  her  situation  was  made  painful  by  the  legal 

1515-'16,  died  at  St.  Jameses  palace,  Nov.  17,  slaughter  of  most  of  her  niends,  including  the 

1558.   &be  was  severely  educated,  according  countess  of  Salisbury ;  but  in  1544  edie  was  re- 

to  a  code  of  instractiona  drawn  up  by  Ludovicus  stored  to  her  place  in  the  line  of  succession  by 

ViTeflk  She  waa  the  object  of  various  matrimo-  act  of  parliament   She  lived  on  the  best  terma 

aul  OMotiatioaB  in  her  infancy ;  it  was  pro-  with  her  last  stepmother,  Catiiarine  Parr,  and 

poMd  that  she  should  marry  the  dauphin,  son  at  her  instance  translated  Erasmuses  Latin  para* 

of  Francis  L  of  France,  and  she  was  betrothed  phrase  of  St  John.    During  the  reign  of  Ed* 

to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  when  in  her  7th  year,  ward  VI.  she  took  no  part  in  politics,  though 

He  defired  that  ahe  should  be  sent  to  Spain  for  she  was  denied  the  free  enjoyment  of  her  reli- 

edocadoD,  but  her  parents  would  not  consent  to  gion.    Suitors  for  her  hand  continued  to  pre* 

part  with  her,  though  they  gave  her  a  Spanish  sent  themselves — the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the 

education.    Her  father  waa  at  that  time  pas-  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  infante  of 

flooatelj  attached  to  her,  declaring  her  heir  to  Portugal.    The  emperor  Uireatened  war  if  she 

tite  €rovn^  and,  acoordingto  one  authority,  werenot  exempted  from  the  penalties  prepared 

mating  her  princess  of   Wales,    She  had  a  for  non-conformists,  and  she  was  suspected  of 

BagDifieent  court  at  Ludlow  castle,  her  cham-  intending  to  take  refuge  at  his  court    On  the 

btfJain  being  that  Dudley  who  in  after  days  death  of  Edward  VI.  Mary  succeeded  to  the 

nght  to  prevent  her   from  ascending  the  throne,  after  a  brief  but  unimportant  struggle 

tiiroQQ,  and  whom  ahe  sent  to  the  scaffold,  with  the  partisans  of  the  Dudleys  and  Greys^ 

Tbt>  countess  of  Salisbury,  the  last  of  the  Plan-  who  had  set  up  Lady  Jane  Grey  as  queen.    She 

Ufooet  (amUy,  was  at  the  head  of  her  estab-  was  merciful  to  the  £allen,  only  8  persons  being 

iiabmeot    The    emperor   broke  his  contract  executed  for  treason ;  and  she  rerased  to  bring 

vith  her  on  the  ground  that  her  father,  by  the  lady  Jane  to  trial,  saying  that  ahe  was 

fMkiog  a  divorce  from  her  mother,  was  seek-  merely  a  tool  of  Northumberland.    A  reaction 

ttf?  aUo  his  daoghter^s  degradation.    Henry  in  the  government  took  place,  for  which  the 

(^  woght  to  marry  her  to  Francia  L,  but  queen  was  less  blamable  Uian  her  councillorsi 

(bit  prince  took  for  his  2d  wife  the  emperor's  the  principal  of  whom  was  Bishop  Gardiner, 

>i<ter  Eleanor.    Catharine  wished  her  daughter  lord  chancellor.    Mary  interfered  to  prevent 

<o  marry  a  son  of  Lady  Salisbury,  whose  broth-  the  perpetration  of  cruelty  by  the  privy  council, 

tr«  Warwick,  had  been  murdered  by  Henry  and  the  early  part  of  her  reign  was  of  a  mild 

VII.  ea  the  demand  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  character.    Her  coronation  took  place  Oct  l, 

Mire  he  woold  consent  that  his  daughter  1553.    Her  first  parliament  met  4  days  huber, 

*^0Qld  marry  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  and  restored  the  laws  relating  to  life  and  prop- 

Tkkaon  was  the  famous  Reginald  Pole,  who  erty  to  Uie  state  they  were  in  at  the  25tn  of 

*tt  attached  to  Mary.    Her  hand  was  asked  Edward  IH.,  and  annulled  aU  the  acts  that  oast 

far  the  doke  of  Orleans,  second  son  of  Francis  a  stain  on  the  queen's  legitimacy.    The  religious 

U  bot  vainly.    After  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  laws  of  Edward  VL  were  repealed,  and  the 

^^  vas  degraded  from  the  position  she  held ;  church  of  his  father  was  restored,  making  Mary 

ttfl  when  James  V.  of  Scotland  asked  her  in  its  head,  much  against  her  will ;  but  while  she 

Banriage,  his  salt  was  refused,  from  the  fear  held  the  post^  the  Protestants  were  not  perse- 

^  iMoe  from  anoh  union  would  interfere  with  cnted.    Lady  Jane  Grey  was  attainted,  but  it 

^  title  of  Anne  Boleyn's  children  to  the  was  known  Uiat  the  queen  intended  to  spare  her 

^'vvn.    As  she  resisted  as  far  as  she  could,  it  life.   Mary^s  resolution  to  marry  Philip  of  Spain 

*>A  raponed  that  her  father  was  indignant,  caused  great  alarm  to  her  subjects.    Formi- 

■^  that  her  life  was  in  danger.    The  treat-  dable  insurrections  broke  out,  which  were  not 

iittt  ahe  received  justified  the  fears  that  were  quelled  without  much  exertion,  and  in  the  course 

^l^rtained,  and  the  emperor  interfered  in  her  of  the  brief  rebellion  the  queen  showed  both 

^^tf.    After  Anne  Boleyn^s  death  Mary  was  courage  and  capacity.    The  effect  of  this  strug« 

^^t«r  treated ;  bat  her  father's  object,  which  gle  was  to  give  entire  ascendency  to  the  reao- 

'•a  a  rennnciation  of  her  right  to  the  aacces-  tionary  party  in  the  royal  councils.    The  death 
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warrants  of  Lady  Jan«  Grey  and  ber  husband,  Riobmond  paiaee,  with  her  sister  Anne,  her 

and  of  other  persons,  were  signed;  and  the  preceptor  being  Henrr  Oompton,  bishop  of 

Seen  was  urged  to  put  to  death  her  sister  London,  who,  though  he  could  not  hare  im- 
izabeth  and  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  who,  parted  to  her  much  niowledge,  was  so  fortunate 
however,  were  only  sent  to  the  tower.    When  aa  to  acquire  a  strong  influence  over  her  mind, 
her  ministers  wo^d  have  puniabed  the  rebels  which  had  serious  effects  in  later  life.    The 
with  that  sweeping  slaughter  which  character-  persons  employed  under  him  were  soccesBful  in 
ized  most  of  the  Tudor  reigns,  she  interfered,  their  labors,  as  the  princess  was  a  yery  well 
and  saved  their  lives.    The  marriage  of  Mary  educated  woman  for  those  times.     She  was 
andPhilip  took  place  July  25, 1654.    It  proved  married   to   her   cousin,  William,  prince  of 
fiital  to  Mary^s  peace,  and  most  injurious  to  her  Orange,  Nov.  4^  1677,  an  alliance  which  was 
character  and  reputation.    Englttbd  and  Rome  very  popular  throughout  Great  Britain.    It  was 
were  reconciled,  and  those  persecutions  were  not,  however,  for  some  years,  productive  of 
commenced  which  have  made  of  Mary's  reign  a  happiness  to  the  parties  to  it.    Mary's  father, 
by- word  and  a  reproach ;  but  according  to  many  as  heir  presumptive  to  the  British  crown,  was 
historians  they  were  due  to  the  influence  of  an  object  of  Jealousy  to  all  Protestants  except 
Gardiner  and  Bonner,  the  queen  being  iU  most  the  high  churchmen,  and  even  they  saw  with 
of  the  time.    Ranke,  however,  gives  credit  to  pleasure  that  his  heir,  the  princess  of  Oranfre, 
Gardiner's  assertion,  that  the  queen  herself,  and  was  strongly  attached  to  the  church  of  England. 
not  he,  insisted  on  the  revival  of  the  old  laws  William  was  jealous  of  his  wifo's  position^  a&. 
against  the  Lollards ;  and  though  he  admits  should  she  succeed  to  the  throne,  she  would  \'^ 
that  many  of  the  horrors  of  their  execution  may  his  superior  in  rank  and  power;  and  sbouM 
have  been  kept  from  her,  he  adds  that  no  apol*  she  die  before  him,  and  childless,  the  throne 
ogy  will  free  her  memorv  from  the  dark  stain  would  pass  to  her  sister  Anne.    Willisan  stood 
that  clings  to  it :  **  for  whatever  is  done  in  the  next  in  the  order  of  succession  to  Anne,  and  ail 
name  of  a  prince,  with  his  will  and  by  his  author-  houe  of  Charles  II.  having  legitimate  offs^rinc 
ity,  decides  his  reputation  in  history."    Mary  haa  long  been  abandoned.    The  prince  was  not 
was  neglected  by  her  husband,  to  whom  she  an  affectionate  or  a  faithfhl  husband,  but  the 
was  warmly  attached.  For  his  sake  she  involved  personal  difficulties  between  him  and  hiawife 
her  country  in  a  war  with  France,  against  its  were  removed  before  those  of  a  political  char- 
interests,  and  English  forces  took  part  in  the  acter  were  known  to  her,  for  she  was  ignoract 
battles  of  8t.  Quentin  and  Gravelines.     The  of  the  superior  position  she  was  likely  to  hi>M 
French  captured  GaUus,  which  the  English  had  with  reference  to  her  husbuid.    Burnet,  aAer- 
held  for  more  than  two  centuries.    War  with  ward  bishop  of  Balisbury,  effected  a  complete 
France  brought  on  war  with  Scotland.     The  reconciliation  between  the  prince  and  princvsK. 
lossof  Calais  was  so  mortifying  to  the  English,  the  latter  pledging  herself  to  surrender  all 
that  they  insisted  that  Philip  should  make  no  power  to  her  husband,  should  dreumstanees 
peace  with  France  without  providing  for  its  ever  place  her  on  tie  Britidi  throne,  a  promise 
restoration ;  and  it  was  with  reference  to  the  she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  keep  had 
trouble  which  this  caused  her,  that  Mary  said  affairs  taken  the  regular  course.    When  Wtl* 
**  she  should  die,  and  if  her  breast  was  opened,  liam  found  himself  compelled  to  take  the  lead* 
Calais  would  be  found  written  on  her  heart."  ership  of  that  comprehensive  opposition  party 
Her  health  had  never  been  good,  and  she  was  whicn  was  formed  in  England  asrainst  Jaxa^ 
indisposed  during  the  greater  part  of  her  reign,  U.,  in  1687->'8,  he  was  strenuously  supported 
of  which  circumstance  her  oouneU  took  ad-  by  Mary  against  her  father.    Even  had  not  the 
vantage.    She  suffered  from  dropsy  and  ner*  obligation  to  her  husband  been  superior  to  th^t 
vous  debility,  and  her  disappointment  from  not  to  her  father,  tliere  was  much  in  the  condui-t 
having  children  aggravated  her  illness.     She  of  the  latter  to  excuse  her  course.    He  hud 
recognized  Elizabeth  aa  her  successor.    In  the  never,  since  her  marriage,  treated  her  welL  h-id 
aummer  of  1558  she  was  attacked  by  inter-  used  some  of  her  friends  harshly  and  illeirally. 
mittent  fever,  by  which  thousands  of  her  sub-  and  had  conspired  to  take  from  her  the  crown 
Jects  had  died,  the  consequence  of  the  wet  of  Ireland ;  and  she  shared  in  the  commoo  be- 
seasons  that  prevailed  throughout  her  reign,  lief  that  the  prince  of  Wales,  bom  in  1688,  wa.« 
When  it  was  evident  that  her  last  hour  was  a  supposititious  child,  who  had  been  introdnc^«d 
at  hand,  her  court  was  deserted,  most  of  its  into  the  royal  family  to  prevent  her  tron  ever 
members  hastening  to  Hatfield,  the  residence  enjoying  her  inheritance.      She  acauieeee«i  hi 
of  Elizabeth.    She  waa  buried,  on  Dec  14,  in  the  plan  for  th^  invasion  of  Englana  in  l^^o; 
Henry  VIL's  chapel.  and  when  the  earl  of  Danby  sought  to  obtfiin 
MART  II.,  first  oueen  regnant  of  Great  Brit*  the  throne  for  her  on  the  ground  that  there  had 
ain  and  Ireland,  oaoghter  of  James  II.  and  been  a  demise  of  the  crown,  and  that  ahe  va* 
wife  of  William  III.,  bom  at  St.  Jameses,  April  the  next  heir,  she  wrote  him  an  earnest  repn- 
80,  1662,  died  at  Kensington  palace,  Dec.  28,  mand,  declaring  tnat  she  was  the  princess  w  ife, 
1694.    Iler  fiither,  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  was  that  she  had  no  other  wish  than  to  be  his  mi^>- 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  and  duke  of  lect,  that  the  most  cruel  injury  that  ctmld  t< 
York,  and  her  mother  was  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  done  to  her  would  be  to  set  her  up  as  hi«  roni- 
of  the  earl  of  Clarendon.    She  waa  educated  at  petitor,  and  that  she  never  could  regard  any  p<-r« 
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flon  who  took  tnoh  a  oonne  as  lier  true  friend,  tomb,  and  finding  it  open  ran  and  told  Peter 

Gould  William  have  had  his  waj,  he  would  and  John  that  thej  had  *'  taken  away  the  Lord 

hiT6  reigiied  alone,  and  Mary  wonld  have  -been  oat  of  the  eepnlchre."    Returning  to  the  plaoe 

mIj  queen  eonsort;  bat  the  exposition  to  this  with  these  apostles,  she  saw  ^^  two  angels  in 

Sn  was  so  great,  that  it  was  never  pressed*  white  sitting,  the  one  at  the  head,  and  the  other 

e  convention  parliament  declared  William  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  Lun." 

lod  Mary  king  and  qneen  of  England.    Mary  Immediately  afterward  Christ  himself  iq>peared 

arriTed  in  England  on  Feb.  12,  and  on  the  to  her,  and  annonnced  his  approaching  ascen- 

ISth  die  and  her  husband  aooepted  the  orown.  sion.    Of  her  sabseqnent  life  nothing  is  known. 

The  levity  of  her  conduct  on  reaching  White-  but  it  is  the  theme  of  numerous  legends.    One 

ball  shocked  persons  of  aU  parties;  but  it  was  of  these,  representing  her  as  the  sister  of  Kar- 

idopted  in  order  to  please  William,  who  had  tha  and  Lazarus,  tells  how  she  went  with  those 

vrittea  to  her  to  adopt  an  air  of  cheerftilness,  as  two  disciples  into  what  is  now  Provence ;  and 

ber  friends  had  stated  that^she  thought  she  was  the  story  Was  deemed  worthy  of  a  long  discus* 

vranged,  and  the  report  would  be  confirmed  sion  by  the  authors  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  in 

if  ehe  wore  a  gloomy  countenance ;  and  she  which  finally  nothing  was  decided.    The  tradi* 

OTeracted  the  unnatural  part  she  had  assumed,  tion  that  she  passed  the  latter  part  of  her  life 

She  was  called  Goneril  aiM  TuUia  by  the  Jacob-  in  penitential  exercises  in  the  desert  has  been 

itee,  ind  became  the  object  of  innumerable  lam*  a  favorite  subject  in  the  arts,  and  was  treated 

pooniw    The  coronation  took  plaoe  April  11,  by  GhiidOy  Oorreggio,  Ganova,  and  many  other 

1689,  when  Mary  was  inaugurated  like  a  king,  great  masters. 

Daring  the  abeence  of  her  husband,  when  in  MART  BTUART,  queen  of  Scots,  bom  in 

Ireland  or  on  the  continent,  Mary  was  placed  the  palace  of  Linlithgow  in  Dec.  1542,  behead- 

ti  the  head  of  the  government,  and  in  that  po-  ed  at  Fotheringay  castle,  Northamptonshire, 

Btioa  showed  tact  and  firmness  under  very  try*  Eng^d,  Feb.  8, 1687.   The  precise  date  of  her 

ioir  eircnmstancea.     In  1692^  after  the  naval  birth  is  nnknown,  for  thongh  it  is  commonly 

victory  of  La  Hogue,  she  declared  that  Green-  stated  Dec  8,  documents  recently  discovered 

vich  palace,  then  in  coarse  of  construction,  afford  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  event  must 

ibould  be  converted  into  a  retreat  for  those  have  occurred  on  the  11th  or  12th  of  that 

Mmen  who  shoold  be  disabled  in  their  coon*  month;  and  it  was  probably  antedated  on  ao* 

try's  service;  and  the  vow  thus  made  was  kept,  count  of  the  8th  being  one  of  the  four  great 

Toward  the  end  of  1694  she  was  attacked  by  festivals  of  Uie  Catholic  church  in  honor  of  the 

■ttU  poz,  of  which  she  soon  died,  to  the  great  Virion,  whose  name  was  ^ven  to  the  child* 

frief  of  her  husband,  to  whom  her  decease  was  8he  was  the  daughter  of  James  Y .,  7th  king  of 

A  political  as  well  as  personal  loss,  as  her  par-  the  Stuart  line,  and  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  dangh- 

ticipition  in  hia  government  nve  to  it  a  certain  ter  of  Olaude,  duke  of  Guise,  the  founder  of 

Aow  of  hereditary  right    The  attacks  of  the  that  family  which  had  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 

Jaeohites  on  her  unfilial  conduct  continued  even  the  politics  of  France  in  the  1 6th  century.    Her 

•ft«r  bar  death.  She  was  boried  with  great  pomp  birth  took  place  at  one  of  the  dreariest  periods 

B  Henry  YIL^s  chapel  in  Westminster  aboey.  of  Scottish  history,  her  father  dying  when  she 

l^ART  OF  MsDioL    See  Mabia  db^  Msdioi.  was  but  a  few  days  old  (Dec.  18),  of  mortifica* 

MART  MAGDALEN,    probably  so  called  tion  consequent  on  the  defeats  wnich  the  Scotch 

frns  ¥agdala,  a  town  of  Galilee.    She  is  com*  had  voluntarily  met  with  from  the  English  at 

>^y  topposed  to  be  the  '*  woman,  who  was  a  Fala  and  Solway  Moss,  the  nobles  bewg  oi^ 

uiMT,''  of  whom  St  Luke  (ch.  vii.  87, 88)  relates  posed  to  his  policy.  The  earl  of  Arraa,  head  of 

^  as  Jesos  sat  at  meat  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  heir  presumptive 

tiu»  Pharisee  she  waahed  his  feet  with  tears  and  to  the  throne,  was  made  regent  by  the  parlia* 

Tiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  ment.    Mary  was  crowned  Sept.  9,  15iS,  at 

noioted  them ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Stiriing.    Henry  Y UI.  of  England  demanded 

fkit  is  the  same  person  whom  St.  Luke  mentions  her  hand  for  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  aftcur- 

^  the  next  chapter  among  the  women  who  ward  Edward  YI.,  he  being  anxious  to  accom* 

l^^ojitered  nnio  him  of  tneir  substance^'  as  plish  tiie  politic  purpose  of  his  father,  which 

**  Mary  caOed  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  went  sev-  was  to  effect  a  union  of  the  two  crowns  by 

tt^Tils.^  The  sopposition  has  also  been  enter>  marriage.    At  first  he  was  successful,  and  a 

^Bed  that  she  is  identical  with  Mary  the  sister  treaty  was  made,  July  1, 1648,  providing  that 

^ICarthaandLazaras;  but  beyond  the  similari*  Mary  should  be  sent  to  EngUind  when  she 

^of  name,  the  affectionate  devotion  to  Jesus  should  have  attained  the  age  of  10  years,  and 

^^Hrt  which  distinguished  both,  the  &ct  that  that  she  should  marry  Edward  as  soon  there* 

u^  «ster  of  Martha  also  anointed  the  feet  of  Je-  afteras  possible.    In  5  montiis  this  treaty  was 

"«.  sod  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  early  fathers,  broken,  the  French  and  Catholic  party  triumph- 

"^oag  whom  are  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  ing  over  the  English  and  Protestant  party.    An 

PtGwgory  the  Great  no  foundation. for  it  has  sUiance  was  made  with  France,  Dec.  15,  and 

^c<&  SMgned.    Mary  Magdalen  stood  by  Jesus  Henry  declared  war  against  Scotiand,  which  his 

^the  cron,  and  was  present  when  Joseph  of  troops  invaded.    After  his  death,  the  protector 

^fuasthm  laid  htm  in  the  sepulchre.    On  the  Somerset  continued  his  policy,  and  defeated  the 

^  day  of  the  week  she  came  early  to  the  Scotch  in  the  battie  of  Pinkie,  Sept  10, 1547. 
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Ke«itnnetheqQeaihftdliTedatStirliiigca8tle»  I>iiriiig  his  short  itign,  fbe  QiiSflM»  wIm  M  tU 
irlth  her  governors^  Lords  Erskine  and  living-  Catholio  parfyy  were  masters  of  the  kingdom, 
slon;  bat  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie  she  was  ruling  the  king  throagh  their  infloenoe  over 
taken  to  the  monasterr  of  Inohmahome^  on  an  his  wife^  their  kinswoman.  8aitors  for  her 
island  in  Lake  Menteith.  Her  mother  and  the  hand  'soon  appeared — the  kings  of  Swedes 
regent  Arran  betrothed  her  to  the  danphin  and  Denmark,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who 
of  France,  son  of  Heniy  IL,  and  she  sailed  to  wished  her  to  wed  his  son  and  heir  Don  Oarion 
that  oonntrj  from  Dnmbarion,  Ang.  7,  1548,  She  was  ooldlj  treated  in  iVance,  where  Gstha- 
and  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  18th.  She  was  ao-  rine  de'  MecKoi,  who  was  never  her  friend,  had 
oompanied  by  four  yoong  ladies^  Mary  Living-  oontrol  of  the  government;  and  she  reedved  to 
ston,  Msry  Fleming,  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  retom  to  Scotland.  Inthatcoantry,theFk«neh 
Seaton,  who  were  called  **the  fonr  Marys.^'  Catholic  party  had  been  overthrown,  and  the 
She  was  warmly  received  by  Henry  U.,  who  S^^Bh  Irotestant  party  had  triompbed,  aided 
treated  her  as  a  daoghter.  The  French  coort  by  i3icabeth's  forces.  By  the  treaty  of  £din- 
was  brilliant,  learned,  and  licentions,  love  and  bnrgfa,  July  5  and  6,  1660,  it  was  provided, 
letters  commanding  the  attenti<»i  of  those  who  among  other  things,  that  the  Freaoh  sboold 
composed  it.  Msry  profited  in  an  eminent  do-  leave  Scotland,  and  that  the  Scotch  sovereigns 
gree  by  the  advantages  it  afforded  for  the  aoqni-  shoold  cease  to  bear  the  arms  and  title  of 
sition  of  knowledge.  Her  Latin  master  was  the  sovereigns  of  England.  Mary  had  elnded 
Geoi^Bnohanan,  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  the  ratification  of  this  treaty.  When  she  re* 
16th  oentnry ;  and  Ronsiurd  tanght  her  poetry,  solved  to  retom  to  Scotland,  she  raplied  to 
At  18  she  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  which  was  Eliaabeth  for  a  safeK)ondnct  throogh  En^aad, 
mnch  applanded.  In  1551  her  hand  was  for*  bot  it  was  reftised,  nnless  she  would  ratify  the 
mally  demanded  of  Henry  II.  for  Edward  VI^  treaty  of  Edinbnri^.  Mary  then  embarked  at 
hot  she  herself  refbsed  to  listen  to  the  demand.  Calais,  Ang.  14, 1561,  and  arrived  at  Leith  oa 
The  wide-spread  dominion  uid  power  of  the  the  19th,  escaping  the  English  cmissra.  She 
Spanish  branch  of  the  boose  of  Austria  having  left  France  with  bitter  regrets,  and  was  hei^ 
increased  the  fear  of  the  boose  of  yalois,Henrv  self  much  regretted  there.  Poets  ezpresied  the 
n.  determined  to  complete  his  alliance  with  common  fedung^  and  her  own  ehamtm  bidding 
S<»tland,  and  the  danphin  Francis  and  Mai^  adieu  to  the  country  is  universally  known.  On 
were  married,  April  24, 1558.  The  open  condi*  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  she  found  power  in  the 
lions  of  the  marriage  were  honorable  to  Scot-  hands  of  the  ProtestantSi  and  submitted  to  what 
land ;  but  there  were  two  secret  acts,  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist  Her  chief  rajntsteis 
were  of  grave  moment.  By  the  first,  Maiy  gave  were  her  natural  brother,  tlie  lord  James  Stnvi, 
Scotland  to  the  sovereigns  of  France,  in  reward  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  who  were  among 
for  the  services  Henry  11.  and  his  predecessors  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  century.  She  ex- 
had  rendered  that  country  against  the  English ;  pressed  herself  favorable  to  toleration,  and  ask- 
and  by  the  second,  she  prorided  against  the  ed  it  for  herself,  but  obtained  it  with  diffioolty. 
non-ezcontion  of  tlie  first.  She  also  conveved  Her  position  was  one  of  great  embarraamenk 
to  Henry  any  claims  that  might  accrue  to  her  Sincmly  Catholio,  she  was  the  sovereign  of  a 
upon  England  and  Ireland.  Henry  was  to  have  people  who  had  accepted  the  reformation,  and 
the  usufruct  of  Scotland  until  he  should  have  who  had  displayed  the  utmost  enmity  to  the 
repaid  himself  for  what  he  had  expended  in  her  old  fiitth.  The  intolerance  of  the  mi^fori^  made 
defence.  These  debts  had  never  been  accepted  the  minority  all  the  more  devoted  to  theur  opin* 
by  Scotland.  Mary  had  secretly  protested  in  ions.  John  Knox,  the  ablest  of  all  the  reformers 
advance  against  the  engagements  she  had  en-  after  Luther  and  Calvin,  used  strooff  language  to 
tered  into  with  her  own  subfeots,  and  declared  the  queen,  denouncing  Uie  mass,  and  insisting  on 
her  wish  to  annex  Scotland  to  France.  The  the  right  of  subjects  to  resist  sovereigns.  Her 
Scotch  bestowed  the  crown  matrimonial  on  Joyona  modes  of  life  were  regarded  with  abhoc^ 
Fyaocis^and  it  was  prorided  that  all  acts  should  rence  by  most  of  her  suUeots,  and  prepared 
be  published  in  the  name  of  Francis  and  Mary,  them  to  believe  the  worst  that  could  be  aUe^red 
king  and  queen  of  Scotland,  dauphin  and  dau-  against  her.    Still  her  reign  for  some  time  was 

Shiness  of  Vienne.    When  Mary  I.  of  England  prosperous.    Her  brother,  who  was  at  that  tinse 

ied,  Nov.  1558,  Henry  U.  caused  the  dauphin  attached  to  her,  counselled  her  wisely,  and  act* 

to  quarter  the  arms  of  England  with  those  of  ed  vigorously.    The  rebellious  Gordons  were 

Scotland,  as  he  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  conquered.    A  good  understanding  with  £li2»> 

that  Mary  Stuart  was  legitimate  heir  to  the  both  was  effected,  and  preparations  for  a  me^- 

Eofflish  orown,  as  descended  from  Margaret  ing  of  the  two  queens  were  partially  nadiiL 

Tudor,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VH.,  Eliza-  Circumstances   made  it  advisable  that  Mmtj 

both,  danghter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Anne  Bo-  should  marry.    Elisabeth  wished  her  to  marry 

leyn,  baring  been  declared  a  bsstard.    This  the  eari  of  Arran,  bat  to  this  Mary  would  not 

act  was  the  cause  of  most  of  the  trouble  that  consent  She  desired  to  become  the  wife  of  I^m 

afterward  befell  the  Scottish  queen.    Henry  II.  Carlos  of  Spain,  and  refased  the  dukes  of  Nv 

dving  July  10,  1550,  Mary  became  queen  of  moursand  Ferrara;  but  the  Spanish  marria^ 

France,  a  position  she  held  not  quite  17  months,  met  with  so  much  opposition,  both  at  home  und 

her  hosband,  Francis  II.,  dying  Dec.  5,  1560.  abroad,  that  she  had  to  abandon  all  idea  of  it. 
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She  imt  uged  to  aooet^t  tlie  hand  of  the  aroh*  her  no  mOituy  aniatanoe,  thongfa  he  intiiiiated 
dnke  Oharlea,  8d  son  of  the  emperor  of  Ger-  that  he  might  fomidi  it  at  a  future  period, 
many,  Ferdinand  I.,  but  the  proposition  found  Mary  now  aasumed  a  high  tone  toward  Eliza- 
no  favor  with  her.  Elizabeth  then  suffgested  both ;  and  as  she  was  supported  by  the  Frenoh 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  better  known  as  the  earl  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  the  English  queen 
ofLeioester,  which  Mary  regarded  as  an  insult;  had  to  abate  her  pretensions.  She  even  de- 
uoT  is  it  probable  that  Elizabeth  was  sincere  in  nounoed  Murray  to  his  face  for  his  rebellion, 
the  proposition,  and  her  object  was,  it  may  be  though  she  had  aided  and  abetted  him  in  it. 
sappoaed,  to  keep  Mary  in  the  same  state  of  sin-  Murray  was  desirous  of  pardon,  and  appears  to 
^eness  to  which  she  had  doomed  herself.  Mary  have  been  sincerely  anxious  to  return  to  his 
finallj  solved  the  difficulty  by  determining  to  allegiance.  But  Mary  was  resolved  on  his  de* 
aarry  the  lord  Henry  Darnlev,  son  of  the  earl  structbn,  and  on  that  of  most  of  his  assodatea. 
of  Loinox.  Damley  was  nearly  related  to  both  She  was  now  much  under  the  influence  of  David 
qaeena,  as  his  mother,  the  countess  of  Lennox,  Bizzio,  one  of  those  clever  Italian  adventurers 
was  the  lady  Margaret  Dou^aa,  daughter  of  the  who  then  swarmed  over  Europe,  and  who  filled 
eari  of  Angus  and  of  Maigaret  Tudor,  widow  every  kind  of  employment  in  all  countries,  from 
of  Jamea  IV.  of  Scotland.  He  was  handsome  that  of  the  statesman  to  that  of  the  spy.  I^ie 
and  aooompliahed,  but  he  was  of  a  fickle  mind,  queen's  love  for  Damley  was  of  brief  endurance, 
and  his  talents  were  smalL  The  Catholics  &-  his  worthlessness  having  soon  become  apparent, 
vored  the  match,  and  the  Protestants  opposed  They  quarrelled,  and  Damley  affected  to  bo- 
it;  and  so  powernil  were  the  latter  that^  headed  lieve  he  had  been  dishonored  by  Bizzio.  Dam- 
by  the  qneen^s  brother,  who  had  been  created  ley  wished  for  the  crown  matrimonial,  mean- 
earl  of  Mniray,  and  Lethington,  they  would  ing  an  equal  share  in  the  royal  authority,  which 
have  triumphed,  and  Mary  would  have  married  Mary  had  promised  him  in  the  days  of  their  aU 
LeiceBler,  could  Elizabeth  have  been  prevailed  tacfajnent  This  promise  the  now  refused  to 
apoa  to  recognize  her  as  her  heir.  The  Scotch  keep,  and  Damley  attributed  her  decision  to 
■tatt small,  who  were  supported  by  some  of  the  Bizzio.  He  conspired  to  effect  his  destractioii. 
Fi^giiA  statawmen,  exerted  themselves  to  have  the  chief  conspirators  under  him  being  Lord 
thia  rBQOgnition  made;  but  Elizabeth  desired tiiat  Buthven,  head  of  an  ancient  family,  the  earl  of 
Mary  flhoald  first  accept  Leicester.  This  caused  Morton,  chancellor  of  Scotiand,  the  earl  of  Leoi' 
Hmtj  to  persevere  in  her  design,  which,  how-  nox,  Daroley's  father,  Lethington,  Lord  linde- 
ever,  met  with  much  opposition  from  Murray  say,  and  John  Knox.  The  plans  of  the  oonspir* 
sod  oCheca  Murray  retired  from  the  court,  ators  were  very  comprehensive,  the  murder  oi 
aor  eoold  Mary  induce  him  to  return  to  her  Bizdo  being  but  an  item  in  them,  for  the  grati- 
•errioa,  or  to  consent  to  her  marriage  with  fication  of  Damley,  and  becanse  tne  Italian  was 
Damley.  He  resorted  to  deeds  of  violence  in  known  to  be  a  strong  enemy  of  the  reformation, 
keeping  with  those  of  the  Scotch  aristocracy  then  strugglin|;  for  existence,  Mary  hersdf  hav- 
gmtaUy,  and  from  that  time  must  be  dated  his  ing  formiuly  given  her  adhesion  to  the  party  of 
wpf  atinn  from  lus  sister.  Elizabeth  continued  reaction  by  loining  the  league  of  the  OatboHo 
ker  tfpposition  to  the  marriage,  and  sent  to  pro-  sovereigns  of  the  continent  to  exterminate  ihro^ 
pose  to  Mary  to  choose  either  Leicester,  or  the  eetantism.  The  English  party  was  to  be  ro- 
dnke  td  Norfi^  or  the  eari  of  AmndeL    But  stored  to  power ;  Murray  was  to  be  recalled 

ksr  her  opposition,  nor  the  extreme  meaa-  and  placea  at  the  head  of  the  government; 

of  the  dmnsh  of  Scotland,  nor  the  lawless  Damley  was  to  be  made  nominal  king;  Mary 
of  Murray  and  othera,  could  now  was  to  be  imprisoned,  the  exiles  were  to  be  re- 
avail  to  stop  the  marriage.  Damley  had  been  stored,  and  Bizzio  was  to  he  murdered.  These 
created  ted  of  Aidmanacn  and  earl  criT  Boss,  and  details  show  that  Damley  was  not  the  real 
OD  Jnly  90, 1666,  he  was  made  duke  of  Albany ;  frtuner  of  the  conspiracy,  and  they  were  the 
and  9  dmya  later  the  marriage  took  place.  Ontlie  work  of  Morton,  a  man  as  skilful  as  he  waa 
ptoiuaa  day  Mary  had  conierred  on  him  the  title  nnscrapulous,  and  who  was  not  only  strongly 
<rf  kng.  The  alliflioe  most  have  been  popular  in  attached  to  the  reformation,  hot  feared  to  lose 
yiit^^^^a^^  or  Mary  eonld  not  have  trinmphed  in  the  church  lands  it  had  been  the  meana  of  hia 
oppostioa  to  ao  many  powerM  influences ;  hut  acquiring,  and  also  his  office.  The  conspiracy 
it  eaaaad  dismay  in  En^and.  Murray  headed  a  was  known  to  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.  On 
rebrifioo,  rdying  on  En^kh  assistance;  hut  the  evening  of  March  0, 1566,  sevend  of  the 
Mary  a  aoergetic  proceedings  led  to  his  prompt  conspirators  entered  the  room  where  Maiy  was 
Meaa,  and  the  asaertioa  of  the  royal  aothori^.  sopping,  with  Bizrio  and  others,  in  Holyrood 
raiTBualiily,  bersoecess  led  Mary  toentertain  psJaoe,  and  dragged  the  Italian  to  the  entrance 
the  ides  of  overtfarowinff  Protestantism,  where-  of  the  presence  chamber,  on  the  stairs  of  which 
SB  sho  luid  sneeeeded  only  hecanse  her  subjects  he  was  ^ain,  receiving  66  woonds.  Damley 
had  befieved  her  to  be  uf^olcUng  the  existing  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  those  who  en« 
BBst  the  designs  of  a  few  ambitioos  tered  the  queen's  cabinet,  and  it  was  by  him 
Bobiea.  She  pat  henelf  in  oomron-  that  Bizzio  was  torn  from  the  hold  he  had  on 
with  the  eonrts  of  France  and  Spain,  the  qaeen*s  garments,  and  he  held  her  while 
sod  wish  the  pope.    From  Spain  and  Bome  she  his  associates  despatched  the  Italian.    Mary 

Boaey,  hot  Philip  ILoonldaffiNrd  waa  for  a  time  the  prisoner  cf  the  oousplrntorSf 
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Irat  hj  deoeiving  Dtmlej  she  eflboted  her  e»-  which  he  invited  many  of  thenohlesand  other% 
o^>e.  Murray  returned,  and  while  she  was  he  procured,  partly  by  intimidation  and  partly 
reoonoUed  to  him  and  his  immediate  fiienda,  by  falsehood,  their  signatures  to  a  bond  declar- 
ahe  pursued  the  murderers  of  Rizzio  with  impla*  ing  him  innocent,  and  recommending  the  queen 
cable  resentment  Seventy  of  them,  headed  by  to  many  him.  On  April  24,  while  retnming 
Morton,  fled  to  England;  Lennox  was  banished  from  Stirling  to  Edinbuigh,  she  was  seized  bj 
from  the  court)  and  Lethington  deprived  of  his  Bothwell,  and  conducted  to  hb  oa^e  of  Dun- 
office.  She  no  longer  di^uised  her  hatred  of  bar.  She  was  allowed  to  return  to  Edinburgh 
Damley.  On  June  19  she  gave  birth  to  her  on  May  8,  when  Bothwell's  divorce  was  oom- 
only  diUd,  afterward  James  Yl.  of  Scotland,  and  pleted.  Her  intention  to  marry  him  was  then 
James  L  of  England.  At  this  time  her  conneo-  announced.  He  was  made  duke  of  Orkney,  and 
tion  with  the  earl  of  Bothwell  commenced.  He  on  May  15  they  were  married.  This  marriage 
was  a  powerful  nobleman,  bold,  nnsorupnlonS|  created  universal  disgust  A  oonq>iracy  which 
and  accomplished,  and  it  was  nataral  that  Mary  had  been  formed  against  Bothwell,  composed 
should  wiidi  to  secure  his  services;  but  her  of  the  chief  nobles,  now  assumed  a  serious  mag- 
enemies  charge  that  she  entertained  a  criminal  nitude,  and  hostilities  broke  out  early  in  June. 
Eassion  for  hun.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  showed  The  oonfederates  seized  Edinburgh,  and  wh«n 
im  high  favor,  whOe  she  treated  her  husband  the  two  armies  met  on  Garbeny  hill,  June  16« 
more  contemptuously  than  ever.  A  plan  for  Mary  was  deserted  by  most  of  her  troops,  and 
the  destruction  of  Damley  was  formed  by  Leth*  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Bothwell  fled, 
ington,  who  wished  to  gratify  the  queen  by  and  never  returned.  The  queen  was  committed 
ridding  her  of  her  husband,  either  by  divorce  or  to  Lochleven  castle,  where,  on  July  26,  she 
by  murder,  and  to  effect  the  restoration  of  Mor-  signed  an  act  of  abdication  in  favor  of  her  son, 
ton  and  his  associates.  Bothwell  Joined  the  and  other  acts  arranging  the  government,  of 
oonq>iraoy,  as  did  other  p;reat  nobles.  Murray  which  Murray  was  to  be  the  head,  as  regent 
did  not  oppose  it  It  is  charged  that  it  was  These  acts  were  extorted  from  her,  and  depend- 
communicated  to  the  queen,  and  that  she  offered  ed  for  their  validity  entirely  upon  the  power 
so  serious  opposition  to  it  A  bond  to  cut  off  of  the  confederates  to  maintain  their  position, 
the  king,  and  to  protect  each  other,  was  drawn  Elizabeth  denounced  them  and  their  oondact, 
up  and  signed  by  the  conspirators.  Morton,  on  but  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  making  the 
his  return,  was  ready  to  Join  them  if  he  could  infant  prince  king.  On  Murray^s  retnrn  frt>m 
have  the  queen*s  written  warrant,  which  Both-  France,  he  visited  Mary,  and  by  working  on  her 
well  sought  to  obtain,  but  unsuoceaefully.  Dam-  fears  he  had  the  art  to  make  her  request  him 
ley  was  now  iU  of  the  small  pox  at  Glasgow,  to  accept  the  regency.  Parliament  passed  an 
There  he  was  visited  by  Mary,  and  a  reconcilia-  act  'virtually  dethroning  Uie  queen,  and  chaig- 
tion  was  apparently  effected.  On  his  recover-  ing  her  with  being  privy  to  Dsmley^s  murder, 
ing  sufficiently  to  travel  ho  was  removed  to  the  On  May  9,  1668,  sue  made  her  escape  from 

Kovost^s  house  at  Kirk  of  Field,  near  Edin-  Lochleven,  and  succeeded  in  ralljring  a  power- 
rgh,  where  Mary  attended  him  with  much  ap-  ful  force  to  her  support,  which  was  defeated  at 
parent  kindness,  passing  several  nights  under  his  Lanpide,  May  13,  by  Murrav.  Mary  fled  to 
roof.  This  house  was  blown  up  on  the  night  of  England,  which  sbe^entOTed  Maj  16.  There  wss 
Feb.  0,  1667,  while  the  queen  was  attending  a  no  occasion  for  this  course,  which  was  the  most 
masquerade  at  Holyrood  palace.  Of  Bothwdl^s  unwise  she  could  have  adopted ;  and  she  micht 
guilt  of  this  murder  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  have  gone  to  France,  or  have  remained  in  Scot- 
Dut  Mary^s  part  in  it  is  not  so  clear;  and  the  land.  At  first  she  was  treated  with  some  coo- 
main  point  in  that  '*  Marian  controversy^^  which  sideration  bv  Elizabeth,  but  the  latter  assumed 
has  continued  to  the  present  time  tums  upon  the  part  of  Judge  between  Mary  and  her  op- 
the  question  of  her  participation  in  Bothwell*s  ponents,  and  affected  to  decide  on  her  guilt  or 
eonsptracy.  The  impression  at  Edinbuigh  was  innocence  of  the  charges  preferred  against  her. 
nnlavorable  to  her,  and  did  not  lack  erpres-  The  examinations  were  unfairly  conducted,  mud 
rion ;  anl  ber  indifference,  and  her  refraining  injured  Mary^s  reputation.  During  the  early 
from  anj^  exertion  to  punish  those  who  were  years  of  her  residence  in  England  she  «&« 
loudly  aoeused  by  the  ^eral  voice,  deep-  variously  treated,  and  it  was  not  until  16TS, 
«ned  the  kelief  in  her  guilt  Instead  of  com-  when  her  party  in  Scotland  was  finally  over- 
plying  with  Lennoxes  demand  for  the  arrest  of  thrown,  that  she  lost  all  hope  of  deliverance 
0othwell,  she  heaped  favors  upon  the  mur-  from  that  quarter.  She  was  concerned  in  van- 
derer.  Publie  opinion,  as  pronounced  both  at  ous  attempts  that  were  made  against  Elisabeth** 
home  and  abeosd,  compelled  her  to  order  that  government,  and  sought  to  marry  the  duke  of 
Bothwell  should  be  tned ;  but  his  trial  was  a  Norfolk.  She  intrigued  with  the  king  of  Spmin, 
mockery,  the  government  acting  scand^ously  in  and  with  other  foreigners  of  eminence,  for  the 
his  behalf,  and  he  was  acquitted.  New  and  purpose  of  effecting  her  liberation ;  but  for  this 
rignid  marks  of  favor  were  bestowed  upon  she  cannot  be  censured,  as  she  was  unjostly 
hhn,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  government  detained  in  England,  and  all  the  difflculti«s  h«T 
was  in  his  hands.  He  sought  to  marry  the  presence  caused  there  were  owing  to  the  cft>n- 
aneen,  and  was  divorced  from  his  wife,  his  ob>  duct  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.  The 
jeot  being  the  crown*    At  a  tavern  supper,  to  northern  rebellion,  headed  by  Northnmbariaad 
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and  Westmoreland,  whioh  was  the  last  open  Elizabeth,  howerer,  was  reluctant  to  proceed  to 
effort  made  by  the  Catholics  to  restore  the  old  extremities,  and  for  6  weeks  the  warrant  for 
fiuth,  she  disconraged.  At  one  time,  in  1571,  her  execntion  remained  unsigned  in  the  hands 
Elizabeth  was  on  the  point  of  restoring  her ;  but  of  Davison ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  she  ever  signed 
in  1573  she  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  the  Scotch  it.  A  warrant  pnrporting  to  bear  her  signatore 
goTemmentfor  the  surrender  of  Mary,  who  was  was  given  by  Burleigh  and  his  associates  to 
to  have  been  tried,  condemned,  and  put  to  Beale,  Feb.  8,  1587,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
dealh.  This  plan  fiiiled  through  the  death  it  may  have  borne  that  signature  in  consequence 
of  the  regent  ICar,  as  it  had  previously  failed  of  a  forgery  effected  by  one  Harrison,  a  clerk  in 
through  Uie  deaths  of  the  regents  Murray  and  the  service  of  Secretary  Widsingham,  the  most 
Lennox.  Beside  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  her  hand  implacable  and  dishonest  of  Ifary^s  enemies, 
was  sought  by  Leicester,  and  Sir  George  Garey.  An  attempt  to  induce  her  gaolers  to  poison  her, 
a  near  relative  of  Elizabeth.  Don  John  of  in  which  Wakingbam  and  IHtvison  were  the 
Austria  was  also  one  of  her  suitors.  She  was  principal  instruments,  had  fiiiled.  On  Feb.  7 
confined  in  various  places,  her  chief  gaoler  being  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  proceeded  to 
the  eari  of  Shrewsbury.  In  most  cases  her  Fotheringay  casUei  and  informed  Marv  that  she 
treatment  was  outrageous,  and  shows  the  extent  must  prepare  to  die  the  next  mommg,  at  8 
of  Elizabeth^s  personal  hatred  of  the  woman  o'clock.  She  was  taken  bv  surprise,  but  bore 
»be  had  wronged,  and  that  she  desired  to  effect  herself  with  characterisdc  nrmnessL  She  made 
her  destruction.  Mary  was  the  object  of  both  all  her  preparations  for  death  with  deliberation, 
the  fear  and  the  hatred  of  the  remrmera,  and  and  at  the  appointed  time  proceeded  to  the 
her  death  was  demanded  by  them,  through  the  scaffold,  which  had  been  erected  in  the  banquet- 
ministers  of  Elizabeth  and  through  parliament,  ing  hall.  She  was  denied  the  presence  of  her 
She  was  believed  to  be  the  principu  person  in  almoner,  and  was  rudely  importuned  to  ohanae 
sU  the  numerous  conspiracies  that  were  formed  her  faith  by  the  bigoted  dean  of  Peterborough, 
sgainst  Elizabeth,  though  with  most  of  them  and  by  the  brutal  earl  of  Xent^  whose  effinta 
she  could  have  had  no  connection.  An  *'  asso-  she  quietly  but  firmly  repulsed.  She  died  with 
ciation^  was  formed,  directed  not  only  against  heroic  bravery ;  and  even  when  the  executioner 
tSoee  who  should  do  violence  to  Elizabeth,  but  at  first  struck  her  on  the  dnill,  inflicting  a  hor- 
tlso  against  those  for  whose  benefit  the  crime  rible  wound,  she  did  not  shrins  or  groan.  Two 
Bb<yald  be  committed.  Parliament  sanctioned  more  blows  were  necessary  to  despatch  her. 
this  ^  asBodation''  in  1585.  Babington's  con-  After  being  contemptuously  neglected  for  6 
spiraey  was  formed  in  1586,  one  of  the  objects  months,  her  remains  were  buried  in  Peterbor- 
of  which  was  to  liberate  Mary,  who  had  some  oughcathedraLEIizabeth  acting  as  chief  mourner 
correspondence  with  Babington,  in  which  no  through  Lady  Bedford ;  and  25  years  afterward 
eocoaragement,  however,  was  ^ven  to  his  de-  they  were  removed  to  Henry  YIL's  chapel,  in 
•igns  against  Elizabeth.  This  conspiracy  early  Westminster  abbey,  by  order  of  her  son  James  L 
became  known  to  Elizabeth^s  ministers,  who  When  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  Mary's  dMth, 
nursed  it,  nntil  even  the  queen  became  alarmed,  she  expressed  great  mdignation,  forbade  Burleigh 
tnd  compelled  the  arrest  of  the  assassins.  It  and  Walsingham  her  presence  as  the  sole  an- 
wis  then  resolved  to  proceed  against  Mary,  who  thors  of  the  crime,  and  sent  their  principal  tool, 
had  been  removed  to  Fotheringay  castle,  Sept.  Secretary  Davison,  to  the  tower,  and  had  him 
25, 1586.  A  commission,  composed  of  46  per-  fined  £10,000,  equal  to  £70,000  at  the  present 
«oos,  was  appointed  to  try  her.  At  its  head  value  of  money.  Davison^s  word  is  aU  the  evi- 
VM  the  chancellor,  Bromley,  and  the  treasurer,  deuce  that  exists  of  Elizabeth  having  signed 
Borleigh,  was  one  of  its  members.  The  other  the  warrant,  and  he  was  not  only  a  witness  in 
ffl«*mbers  were  all  persons  of  eminence,  either  his  own  cause,  but  bad  been  concerned  in  an 
fftate  olBeers,  or  peers,  or  lawyers.  This  com-  attempt  to  induce  Mary's  gaolers  secredy  to 
mlmoo,  of  which  11  members  refused  to  act,  poison  her. — The  question  of  Mary's  guUt  or 
met  at  Fotheringay  castle  on  Oct  11, 1586,  and  innocence  of  the  crimes  charged  against  her  has 
After  overcoming  Mary's  original  determination  been  vehement!  v  debated  for  almost  three  oen* 
Br*t  to  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction,  proceeded  turies,  and  hundreds  of  works  have  been  writ- 
with  the  trial  on  the  14tn.  She  defended  her-  ten  on  it,  while  she  has  been  a  &vorite  charao- 
lelf  with  skill  and  success  agwnst  the  great  ar-  ter  with  poets  and  novelists.  Hie  question 
ray  of  talent  on  the  other  side,  and  the  com-  seems  no  nearer  to  a  solution  now  Uian  it  was 
mi&4oiien  durst  not  come  to  a  decision  in  her  in  the  early  days  of  her  residence  in  En(^and, 
prt^pce.  They  adjourned  to  Westminster,  after  when  it  was  debated  by  George  Buchanan  on 
sitting  two  days,  and  on  Oct  25  they  nnani-  the  one  side,  and  by  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  her 
mnxaSj  declared  her  guilty.  It  was  not  until  champion,  on  the  other.  Among  the  numeroua 
Kov.  19  that  Mary  was  informed  of  their  deci-  works  in  relation  to  Maiy,  we  cite  those  of 
sU>a,  and  she  hem  it  with  calmness.  Efforts  Lesley,  ^  Defence  of  the  Honor  of  Marie,  Queue 
to  uttve  bar  life  were  made  by  the  governments  of  Scotland  and  Dowager  of  France"  (London, 
of  Fraooe  and  Scotland,  but  fruitlessly.  The  1569) ;  George  Buchanan,  De  Maria  Scotarum 
pQbUeation  of  the  sentence  of  death,  Dec.  4^  in  Regituk,  &c.  (London,  1672 ;  translated  into 
LhkIoo,  was  received  with  extravagant  demon*  English  by  Robert  Leckprevik,  1572) ;  William 
of  joy.    Psriiamont  urged  execution.  UdaU,  ^'  Historte  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Maiy, 
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Qaeen  of  Sootland*'  (London,  1624);  William 
SanderaoD,  ^'Oompleat  History  of  the  Lives  and 
Reigns  of  Mary,  Qoeen  of  Scotland,  and  of  her 
son  James  YL"  (London,  1656) ;  Francis  Wal- 
singham,  *'*'  Brief  History  of  the  Life  of  Mary, 
Qneen  of  Scots'"  (London,  1681);  Eliza  Hey- 
wood,  ^^  Secret  History  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots"  (London,  1725) ;  James  Anderson,  '^  Col- 
lections relating  to  the  History  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scotland  "  (London,  1729) ;  De  Marsy,  ffi$- 
t&ire  de  Marie  Stuart  (London  and  Paris, 
1742-'8) ;  Goodall, ''  Examination  of  the  Letters 
said  to  he  written  hy  Marie,  Queen  of  Scots,  to 
James,  Earl  of  Both  well ;  also  an  Enqoiiy  into 
the  Murder  of  King  Henry''  (Edinhurgh,  1754) ; 
Robertson,  **  History  of  Scotland  during  the 
Reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  of  James  Y I."  (Lon* 
don,  1759);  Tytler,*^An  Enquiry,  Historical  and 
Critical,  into  the  Evidence  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots"  (Edinburgh,  1760);  Whitaker,  ''Mary, 
Qneen  of  Scots,  Yindicated  "  (2d  ed.,  London, 
1790);  Caussin,  La  vie,  lee  am&uriy  Uprocieet 
la  mart  de  Marie  Stuart  (Paris,  1792) ;  Thomas 
Robertson,  '^History  ofMary,  Queen  of  Scotland" 
(Edinburgh,  1798) ;  George  Chahners,  ''Life  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scoto,"  &c.  (London,  1818) ; 
Miss  Benger, "  Memoirs  of  Mary  Stuart"  (Lon- 
don, 1822) ;  Hugh  Campbell,  "  The  Case  of 
Maiy,  Qneen  of  Scots,  and  of  Elizabeth,  Qneen  of 
England"  (London,  1825),  and  *'LoYe  Letters 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well"  (1825);  Miss  Strickland,  "Letters  of 
Mwy,  Queen  of  Scots"  (London,  1842),  and 
"  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland ;"  Prince 
Labanoff  de  Rostof^  Lettree^  inetruetume  et  nU* 
moiree  de  Marie  Stuart^  puhliee  eur  lee  origi* 
naux  et  lee  manueerite  au  State  Paper  Qfflee 
(^London,  1845);  J.  M.  Dargaud,  ffietaire  de 
Marie  StuaH  (Paris,  1850);  Ch^rnel,  Marie 
Stuart  et  Catherine  de  Mmieie  (Paris,  1856); 
Teulet,  Lettree  de  Marie  Stuart 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  original  states  of 
the  American  Union,  situated  between  lat  87^ 
48'  and  89''  44'  N.,  and  long.  75°  04'  and  79**  83' 
W.,  having  an  extreme  length  E.  and  W.  of  196 
m.,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  about  10  m.  to 
120  m. ;  area  (not  including  Chesapeake  bay), 
11,124  so.  m.,  or  7,119,860  acres,  being  0.88  per 
cent,  of  tne  total  land  area  of  the  United  States. 
It  IS  bounded  N.  by  Pennsylvania,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  a  parallel  known  as  "  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line;"  E.  b^  Delaware  and  the 
Atlantic  oceao,  on  which  it  has  a  shore  line  of 
88  m. ;  S.  and  fi.  W.  by  Yirginia,  from  which 
it  is 'divided  id  the  Aocomao  peninsula  by  a 
line  E.  from  theViouth  of  the  Pocomoke  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  Uie  mainland  by  the  Potomac 
to  the  head  of  it^.  N.  branch ;  and  W.  by  Yir- 
ginia, the  dividing  Hine  being  the  meridian  of 
the  head  of  that  brartch  of  the  river.  The  state 
is  divided  into  21  counties,  viz. :  on  the  "  east- 
em  shore,"  Caroline,  Cecil,  Dorchester,  Kent, 
Queen  Anne,  Somerset,  Talbot,  and  Worcester ; 
on  the  '*  western  shore,"  Anne  Arundel,  Haiti- 
more,  Calvert,  Charlea,  llarford,  Howard,  Mont- 
gomery, Prince  George,  and  St.  Mary's;  and  in 


the  *^  north-west,''  ABeghany,  CarroU,  Frederic, 
and  Washington.  The  chief  cities  and  towns 
are  Annapons,  the  seat  of  government,  Balti- 
more, the  chief  commercial  and  manufMtoring 
dty,  EUioott's  Mills,  Port  Tobacco,  HaTre  de 
Grace,  Port  Deposit,  Elkton,  Chesapeake  City, 
Chestertown,  Easton,  Cambridge,  Frederic  City, 
Boonsborouffh,  Westminster,  Hageretown ;  and 
in  western  Manrland,  Cumberland,  the  central 
depot  of  the  Alleghany  mining  districta. — ^The 
population  of  Maryland,  according  to  the  federal 
census  retumsi  has  been  as  follows : 
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Ratio  of  increase  from  1790  to  1800,  6.82  per 
cent ;  1800  to  1810, 11.42 ;  1810  to  1820,  7.iH; 
1820  to  1830, 9.74 ;  1880  to  1840, 6.14 ;  and  1&40 
to  1850,  24.04.  Ratio  to  the  total  popnlation 
of  the  United  States  in  I860,  2.51  per  cent ; 
to  the  square  mile,  52.41.  Of  the  total  white 
population  in  1850,  211,187  were  males  and 
206,756  females ;  of  the  free  colored,  85,192  were 
males  and  89,581  females;  and  of  the  slave,  45,- 
944  were  males,  and  44,424  females.  Of  the  frc« 
colored,  61,109  were  blacks  and  18,614  mnlat- 
toes ;  and  of  the  slaves,  82,479  blacks  and  7,- 
880  mulattoes.  The  tre^  popnlation,  white 
and  colored  (492,666X  inhabited  81,708  dwell- 
ings,  and  constituted  87,884  families.  Deaf  and 
dumb  (1850),  261 ;  blind,  828 ;  insane,  546 : 
idiotic,  891.  Ages:  under  1  year,  16,482;  1 
and  under  5,  69,162;  5  and  under  10,  78,269; 
10  and  under  15,  72,876;  15  and  under  2^, 
61,748 ;  20  and  under  80,  106,125  ;  80  and 
under  40,  74,581 ;  40  and  under  50,  48,698 ;  5«> 
and  under  60,  29,581 ;  60  and  under  70,16,45r> ; 
70  and  under  80,  6,959 ;  80  and  under  90, 2,(C>7 ; 
90  and  under  100  447 ;  100  and  upward,  131  ; 
unknown,  18.  Of  those  over  80  years  old, 
1,451  were  white,  628  free  colored,  and  55^ 
slaves;  over  100,  17  white,  59  free  colored, 
and  55  slaves.  Of  the  total  free  population 
(492,666),  438,916  were  bom  in  the  United 
States,  53,288  in  foreign  countries,  and  462  in 
unsscertatned  parts ;  and  of  those  bom  in  the 
United  States,  400,594  were  natives  of  Marv- 
land,  16,076  of  Pennsylvania,  7,080  of  Virgi- 
nia, 4,873  of  Delaware  2,646  of  New  York, 
1,940  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  1,421  of 
Massachusetts,  and  1,821  of  New  Jersey.  Of 
the  foreign  population  there  were  from  Germa- 
ny, 27,140;  England,  8,467,  Scotland  lj»t*,^, 
Wales  260,  and  Ireland  19.557— iota!  from  the 
United  Kinsdom,  24,377;  France,  500;  We»t  In- 
dies, 279 ;  British  America,  215 ;  Holland,  106. 
Of  124,876  free  male  persons  over  15  years  of 
age  returned  by  the  census  of  1850  as  enga4:\t] 
in  industrial  pursuits,  47,616  were  employed  in 
commerce,  trade,  manufacture^  mechanic  art\ 
and  mining;  28,588  in  agricnltora;  82,102  m 
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labor  not  agneoltanl;  67  in  the  ann j ;  9,740  lying  between  Ohenpeake  md Delawflie b^i^ 
in  sen  and  river  nnvigation  ;  2,059  in  law,  ie  low  and  level  except  in  the  N.  {Miit,  where 
medicine,  and  divinity ;  2,i42  in  other  porsnita  it  is  somewhat  broken  and  rocky,  llie  aoU 
requiring  education ;  968  in  gOTenunent  civil  of  this  region  is  generaUy  sandy.  That  part 
tervioe ;  1,021  in  domeetio  service ;  and  278  in  of  the  western  division  of  the  state  which  forma 
IMinaits  the  nature  of  which  is  not  specified,  the  peninsula  between  Chesapeake  bay  and  the 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  mannfao-  estuary  of  the  Potomac  presents  the  same  nat- 
turing  establishments,  &c^  in  1820,  was  18,640;  ural  features.  The  north-west  is  rugged  and 
in  1840,  21,8^;  «id  in  1850,  80,124.  The  mountunous.  The  Blue  Ridge,  and  other  main 
Domber  of  slavebolden  in  the  state  in  1860  ranges  of  the  Alleghaniea,  cross  it  from  Yiigi- 
vsa  16,040;  Tiz.:  holders  of  1  slavey  4^825;  nia  into  Pennsylvania.  None  of  these  diama 
of  1  and  nnder  5,  5,881 ;  of  6  and  under  10,  attains  a  gi^eat  elevation.  In  the  variety  of  its 
3.327;  cf  10  and  under  20, 1,822;  of  20  and  geol<^cal  formations  and  mineral  productionsi 
under  50,  655 ;  of  50  and  under  100,  72 ;  of  Maryland  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  states 
lOO  and  imder  200,  7;  and  one  of  between  800  in  the  Union.  Along  the  seaboard  and  tiie 
exmI  500  slavesL  The  number  of  persons  (white  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  occur  alluvial  de* 
and  free  colored)  bom  in  the  census  year  and  poats  of  the  present  epoch.  Next  older  are  the 
liring  Jane  1, 1850,  was  14,036,  or  2.87  per  cent,  beds  of  the  pleistocene  recognized  in  8t.  Maiy'a 
of  the  clasaes  refemd  to ;  married  in  Uie  same  co.,  whence  the  formation  extends  southwsrd 
jenr.  3,708  eon^es,  or  0.75  per  cent ;  died,  along  the  coast  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
8.1 09,  or  IM  per  cent.  The  total  deaths,  in-  The  eastern  shore  is  overspread  almost  exdn- 
ciading  dikves^  amounted  to  9,621,  or  1.65  per  sively  with  the  days,  sands,  and  calcareous 
oeot.  The  federal  representative  population  (all  marls  of  the  miocene;  and  the  same  formation 
the  ft-ee  and  }  of  the  slave)  was  546,887,  and  is  found  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  reaching 
eadtled  the  state  to  6  members  of  congreesw —  back  to  the  £.  edge  of  the  metamorphic  rocki^ 
The  aes  eoast,  as  before  observed,  has  a  length  the  line  of  which  is  commonly  marked  by  the 
of  only  38  dl  ;  but  induding  the  whole  tide  lowest  falls  of  the  rivers,  as  they  descend  ttota 
water  region  of  Chesapeake  Imy,  the  ahore  line  this  platform  of  andent  rocks.  The  miocene 
ift  estimated  at  411  m.,  and  if  the  shores  of  id>  formation  is  exposed  in  the  banks  of  the  creeks 
acds  be  indnded,  at  509  m.  The  prindpal  rivers  and  rivers,  and  its  beds  of  shell  marl  are  there 
belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  Maryland  are  largely  excavated  for  the  Taluable  fertilizing 
the  Poinnac,  Patuxent,  Severn,  Patapsco,  Sua-  matenals  they  afford.  Deposita  of  bog  ore  are 
quehaiuui.  Elk,  Choptank,  Nantiooke,  and  Poco-  found  in  this  formation,  as  wdl  as  in  more  re- 
moke.  The  rivers  of  the  eastern  shore,  with  oent  ones ;  and  at  a  locality  of  the  latter  at 
the  exception  of-  the  C^ptank  and  Nanticoke,  Snowhill,  in  Worcester  co.,  on  the  eastern  shore, 
tr«  rather  inlets  into  whidi  flow  numerous  small  this  ore  has  been  profitably  smdted  for  many 
creeka  than  riven,  and  are  navigable  only  near  yearsw  (See  Boo  Oks.)  Among  the  tertiary 
t^ir  mouthsL  On  the  western  shore,  however,  ferruginous  sands  and  days  spread  over  thie 
tn  Uie  Potomac,  navii^able  about  800  m. ;  the  western  shore,  from  the  vicinity  of  Washington 
Punxent,  50  m. ;  the  Pat^Mco,  22  m. ;  and  the  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  are  numerous  deposits 
Sosqaehamia,  navigable  bqrond  the  Maryland  of  argQlaceous  carbonate  of  iron  in  flat  bands 
U-jandniy.  Chesapeake  bay,  which  almost  bi-  and  balls,  which  are  largely  worked  for  the 
«««ta  the  state,  extending  northward  within  14  supply  of  many  blast  furnaces.  (See  Iboh.)  The 
la.  of  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  receives  cretaceous  formation  enters  the  N.  £.  comer  of 
Dearly  all  the  rivers  of  Maryland.  At  its  month,  the  state  from  New  Jersey  and  Ddaware;  but 
between  Gape  Charies  and  Gape  Henry,  it  is  15  it  is  lost  S.  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  Lnme- 
la.  wide^  its  opening  facing  £. ;  but  on  pene-  diatdy  back  of  Baltinfore  are  hills  of  metamor- 
tnliag  the  land  it  dmost  iunnediately  changea  phic  rocks,  taloose  and  mica  slate^  and  limestonea^ 
iu  direotion,  its  length  lying  almost  due  N.  and  which  extend  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  across  the  state. 
5.  A  little  below  the  moutii  of  Uie  Potomao  it  Among  them  are  serpentine  rocks,  which  consti- 
ii  aboot  30  m.  wide,  after  which  it  again  con-  tute  buren  hills  known  as  the  ^^  BareHilla.^  In 
tracts,  and  at  its  head  branchea  off  into  several  these,  beds  of  chrome  iron  have  been  extendve- 
«3T«11  eatoariesy  Just  above  the  mouth  of  the  ly  worked,  and  their  products  have  been  con- 
NasqfJtanna.  It  is  neariy  200  m.  long,  and  verted  into  chrome  pigments,  and  also  exported 
aarigahie  througliout  It  contains  many  small  to  Europe.  The  same  formationa  have  yidded 
brands,  and  its  shores  are  indented  with  innu-  large  quantities  of  the  silicates  and  hydrates  of 
aerable  baya  and  inlets.  The  Atiantio  coast  magnesia.  Mmes  of  copper  ore  have  also  been 
cf  Maryland  has  no  harbors,  and  is  bordered  worked  in  the  metamoiphic  rocks,  and  others 
throoghont  by  a  aandy  beach  from  a  few  yards  of  hematite  support  numerous  blast  fbmaoea; 
to  aaore  thtti  J^  m.  in  breadth,  enclodng  a  in  the  same  group  of  rocks  are  also  extensive 
«£jJkyw  lagoon,  which  now,  however,  owing  quarries  of  limestone  and  marble.  At  Sykea- 
to  the  bl^kii^  up  of  severd  passages  by  ville  on  the  Patapsco  speoilar  iron  ore  is  fbund, 
vhich  it  fbrmeriy  communicated  wiUi  the  sea,  and  worked  in  connection  with  pyritous  copper 
zsAj  almost  be  termed  a  fresh  water  bay  or  ores.  Passing  westward  across  the  metamorphio 
A^e. — The  surface  of  the  eastern  shore  of  belt,  one  meets  induded  in  it  the  narrow  sttm 
Mirxlaad,  which  forms  part  of  the  peninsula  of  the  ^^middle  secondary  red  aandatone,**  which 
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is  traoed  from  New  Jersey  throng  PennsylTa-  state  fhmish  aa  excellent  fertiliaer.  On  tbe  other 
nia  and  Maryland  into  Virginia.  It  passes  side  of  the  hay  a  tract  closely  resemhling  this 
through  Carroll  and  the  eastern  part  of  Frederic  lies  along  the  shore.  It  has  been  moch  impror- 
CO.,  crossing  the  Potomac  jnst  W.  of  Montgom-  ed  of  late  years  by  the  nse  of  marl,  bone  dost, 
ery  co.  In  this  region  was  obtained  from  this  and  gnano,  and  forms  the  chief  tobacco-growing 
formation  the  brecciated  marble  of  which  the  region  of  the  state.  Some  of  the  valleys  of  the 
pillars  in  the  old  hall  of  representatives  in  the  interior  and  northern  counties  are  extremely 
oapitol  at  Washington  were  made.  In  Frederic  fertile.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  in  meet 
CO.,  along  the  range  of  this  belt,  have  been  places  salnbrions,  although  tne  lowlands  border- 
worked  a  number  of  copper  mines.  The  por-  mg  on  the  bay  are  subject  to  miasmata  which 
tion  of  the  metamorphic  group  lying  W.  of  this  piroduce  bilious  fevers  and  fevers  and  agues, 
trough  of  the  middle  secondary  is  but  a  few  The  commonest  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  hickory, 
miles  wide ;  and  in  the  Oatoctin  and  South  chestnut,  pine,  locust,  walnut,  cedar,  gum,  and 
mountains  on  the  W.  line  of  Frederic  co.  are  beech.  Cotton,  raised  in  Ute  S.  part  of  the 
found  the  silurian  rocks,  the  Potsdam  sand-  eastern  shore,  tobacco^  and  especially  wheat 
stones,  and  the  Trenton  and  associated  lime-  and  Indian  com,  are  ^e  staple  cultivated  crops, 
stones,  the  lower  members  of  the  Appalachian  Maryland  is  the  third  tobacco-growing  state  in 
system  of  rocks.  The  calcareous  strata  over-  the  Union  as  fiir  as  absolute  quantity  is  con- 
spread  the  E.  portion  of  Washington  co.,  ex-  cemed,  while  in  propcNlion  to  its  popnlatioa  it 
tending  K.  in  a  broad  belt  into  Pennsylvania  is  the  second.  Oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  barley, 
and  S.  into  Virginia.  The  finest  valleys  of  the  peas,  beans,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  h<^  flax, 
middle  states  lie  on  their  range,  and  wherever  hemp,  bay,  dairy  produce,  wine,  beeswax,  honey, 
met  with  these  rocks  give  fertility  to  the  soil  maple  sugar,  molasses,  wool,  and  silk  are  al^ 
and  beauty  to  the  scenery.  Newer  members  of  produced.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  state  31,- 
the  Appalachian  series  of  rocks  succeed  toward  860  hnns  and  plantations,  covering  4,634,356 
the  W.  to  these  lower  formations,  and  are  re-  acres,  of  which  2,797,905  acres  were  improved 
peated  with  them  in  successive  parallel  ridges,  and  1,886,445  unimproved  landa^  valued  at  $87,- 
whioh  are  the  eastern  members  of  the  Appala-  178,545 ;  and  the  value  of  implements  and  ma- 
ohian  chain.  At  Cumberland  in  Alleghany  co.  chinery  thereon  was  $3,468,448.  The  crops  of 
commences  the  ascent  of  the  main  ridges.  1849-'50  consisted  of  wheat  4,494,680,  rye  226,- 
Up  their  slope  the  middle  silurian  rocks  soon  014,  oats  2,242,151,  Indian  com  10,749,858,  bar- 
give  place  to  the  red  shales  and  sandstones  of  ley  745,  buckwheat  108,671,  Irish  potatoes  764«- 
the  devonian,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  the  989,  sweet  potatoes  208,998,  and  peas  and  beans 
carboniferous  formation,  which  caps  the  sum-  12,816  bushels;  hay  157,956  tons;  hops  1,870 
mits  of  Dan's  and  Savage  mountains,  and  over-  lbs. ;  clover  seed  15,217,  and  other  grass  s«^>d 
spreads  tlie  intervening  valley  of  Qeorge's  creek,  2,561  bushels ;  beeswax  and  honey  74,802  lbs. ; 
as  the  strata  dip  in  each  direction  into  the  flax  seed  2,446  bushels ;  flax  85,686  lbs. ;  dew- 
trough-shaped  basin.  At  Frostburg,  Lonacon-  rotted  hemp  68  tons;  maple  sugar  47,740  Ib«^ 
ing,  Westernport,  and  other  points  in  the  vallev,  molasses  1,480  galls. ;  tobacco  21,407,497  lb&. ; 
is  obtained  the  semi-bituminous  coal  known  m  silk  cocoons  89  lbs. ;  and  wine  1,431  galls.  The 
the  eastern  markets  as  Cumberland  coal,  Cum-  value  of  market  gnraen  products  was  $200,869, 
berland  being  the  point  to  which  it  was  former-  and  of  orchard  products  $164,051.  The  lire 
ly  brought  by  railroad  or  otherwise,  to  be  ship-  stock  owned  in  the  state,  June  1, 1850,  con&i^ed 
ped  by  the  canal.  This  being  now  extended  to  of  75,684  horses,  5,644  asses  and  mnlea,  80sSr>6 
Westernport,  the  coals  of  the  basin  are  shipped  milch  cows,  84,135  working  oxen,  98,595  othor 
direct  by  it,  or  taken  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  cattle,  177,902  sheep,  and  352,911  swine ;  total 
railroad,  which  passes  by  Westernport,  while  value,  $7,997,634;  value  of  animals  danghteriHl 
the  products  of  the  mines  near  Frostburg  are  in  the  year  preceding,  $1,954,800.  The  pmd- 
oarried  by  railroad  to  Cumberland.  Extensive  nets  of  animals  were :  batter  8,806,160  lb«^ 
iron  works  have  been  in  operation  at  Mt.  Sav-  cheese  3,975,  and  wool  477,438.  The  value  of 
age,  and  also  at  Lonaconing,  converting  the  home-made  manufactures  was  $111,828.  The 
iron  ores  of  the  coal  formation  into  pig  iron,  total  value  of  agricultural  products  was  $16,- 
and  this  into  rails  and  other  forms  of  wrought  296,199.  The  average  vield  of  the  several  staplos 
iron.  The  supply  of  ores,  however,  has  proved  to  the  acre  in  Maryland  in  1849-'50  was :  whoai 
nncertain,  and,  like  most  other  attempts  to  13  bushels,  rve  18,  Indian  com  23.  oats  21,  tobac- 
found  lai^  operations  upon  these  ores,  the  co  650  lbs.,  Irish  potatoes  75  bushels,  and  hay  1 
enterprises  have  not  prospered.  From  Uiis  ton ;  and  the  proportion  of  certain  crops  to  the 
point  to  the  W.  boundary  of  the  state  the  conn-  total  of  like  crops  in  the  United  States  was  as 
try  continues  mountainous,  consisting  of  parallel  follows :  wheat  4.47  per  cent.,  Indian  com  1  >:!, 
ridges  and  valleys,  the  former  capped  by  the  tobacco  10.72,  wool  0.91,  and  hemp  0.18.  The 
cou  formation  or  the  underlying  conglomerate  number  oftobacco  plantations  on  which  S«0Oon>iL. 
and  red  and  gray  sandstones,  and  the  valleys  oc-  or  upward  of  the  leaf  was  srown  was  1,726. — Id 
oupied  by  the  coal  measures. — The  soil  of  the  1810,  the  manufactures  of  Maryland  were  valut-d 
Mstera  shore  is  not  naturally  rich,  but  by  the  at  $8,879,861 ;  in  1840  at  $18,509,686.  In  l(s>o, 
idd  of  manure  it  may  be  made  to  yield  abundant  the  number  of  manufacturing  estaMishnuntA 
crops.  The  beds  of  marl  which  are  found  in  the  was  5,708;  total  capital,  $14,753,143;  hands 


S0,1H  *^'  Sa,Ul  males  and  7,488  fenialeB; 
Tilne  of  r»w  maUrial  oooBaiaed,  {17,836, T&4; 
cart  of  labor  (wage*),  |T,874,6T2;  value  of 
maniActared  prodootfl,  ^2,477,702.  The  sta- 
tutka  of  the  principal  masnfaotures  are  sbown 
in  tbe  followiog  table: 
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In  ftoreign  oommoroe  Maryland  oecnpies  the  mzth 

Elate  in  the  XJoioD,  and  is  on  an  eqnality  with 
MUHflTania.  The  itates  having  a  larger  amonnt 
of  importa  and  eiporta  are  Now  York,  Loniai- 
ana,  HanaehoaettB,  Oalifomia,  and  Alabama. 
'Hie  valne  of  exports  for  the  year  eadlng  Jnne 
30,  1850,  was  t6,B67,SSS,  of  which  19,669,481 
wu  of  domeatio  produce;  that  of  imports  was 
$(.144,201.  For  the  jear  ending  June  80, 1860, 
the  exports  amonnted  to  $9,286,890,  of  which 
$9,074,611  was  domestic  prodnce,  and  the  im- 
prts  to  (9,718,931.  The  ahipping  employed  in 
Uiis  trade  was  as  follows:  entered  in  ]S49~'S0, 
99.588  tons,  viz. :  American  70,437,  and  foreign 
39,]Slj  cleared,  136,619  tons,  viz.:  American 
89.298.  and  foreign  87,538 ;  entered  in  1868-'9, 
189,993  tons,  viz. :  American  184,820,  and  for- 
eign 116,173;  cleared,  171,448  tooB,  viz. :  Amer- 
ican 116,891,  and  foreign  66,656.  The  total 
^PIHDg  owned  in  the  atate  in  1660  amonnted 
tol93,w7  tons,  of  which  90,689  was  registered 
iod  13,467  steam ;  and  in  1669  to  261,001,  of 
which  116,228  was  registered  and  136,778  en- 
rolled and  lioensed.  The  shipping  built  in  the 
state  amonnted  in  1860  to  16,964  tona,  and  in 
1851  to  7,166.  The  following  Uble  exhibits  the 
prr^rtaa  of  the  commerce,  navigation,  &&,  of 
the  state  for  the  10  yean  ending  Joae  30, 1869: 


fm.    I    lUnUc. 


Tbe  domertie  trade,  internal  aod  coastwise,  ia 
•ztoMTe,  and  oonstaatly  increasing.  Balti- 
iBore  ii  now  connected  hy  rmlroad  with  Wheel- 
bg  (STB  m.)  and  Farlcersburg  (383  m.),  both 
on  tbe  Ohio;  with  Philfldelphia  (98  m.),  New 
Tork  (IBS  m.),  Harrisbnrg  (84  m.),  Williamsport 
(178  m.),  and  the  porta  of  the  lakes ;  and  with 
Wa^ington  (89  m.),  and  all  the  principal  places 
of  the  South  and  Bonth- West— The  following 
is  a  Uat  of  the  railroada  of  thia  state,  with  their 
OMttoI869: 


A  large  portion  of  these  roads  traverses  the 
neighboring  states;  the  actnal  length  in  Mary- 
land is  not  more  than  GOO  m.,  or  about  a  mile  of 
railroad  to  every  26  sq.  ra.  of  territory.  The 
ooa!  roads  consiat  of  the  Comberland  (Eckhart), 
the  Oamberland  and  Penasylvania,  Georgei 
Greek,  and  a  number  of  others  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
follows  tbe  valley  of  the  Potomac  Itom  Onm- 
berland,  the  centre  of  the  mining  r^on,  ta 
Geotgetown,  D.  C,  and  Alezondria,  Va.,  and 
has  s  length  of  198  m.  A  part  of  tne  Sasqne- 
hanna  and  tidewater  canal  is  within  thia  aUto, 
and  also  a  part  of  the  Chesapeake  aod  Dela- 
ware ahip  canal  The  coasting  trade  empk>ys  a 
vast  smoont  of  tonnage,  and  regular  steam  com' 
mnnioation  b  maintuned  with  all  the  great 
Atlantic  cities.  Baltimore,  the  ohief  portof  the 
state,  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  depots  of  the 
domestio  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  Union. 
The  total  length  of 'post  rente  in  the  state  In 
1868  was  2,886  m.,  of  which  748  m.  was  TaU> 
road,  429  m.  coach  road,  and  1,868  m.  other  road. 
Tbe  nnmber  of  banks  in  the  state  in  Jan.  1861, 
waa36,  and  inJan.  1860,  83.  The  liabilities  of 
these  institntions  at  the  latter  date  was  as  fol- 
lows: capital,tl3,660,686;  oircnlation, tSjSIS,- 
749;  deposits,  |9,486,37S;  profits  on  hand, 
1980,796.  Resources ;  notes,  nills  of  eicbooee, 
Ac,  122,416,967;  specie,  13,394,671;  real  ea- 
tate,  $464,626;  total  $26,199,468.— The  gOT- 
emment  of  Maryland  is  based  on  the  constitn- 
tion  of  July  4,  1861.  Every  free  white  male 
citizenof  thennitedStates,2I  yearsofage,who 
has  resided  in  the  state  1  year  and  in  ue  dis- 
trict t  months,  is  qaalifled  to  vote  tor  all  elec- 
tive officers.  The  general  election  is  held  on  Uie 
first  Wedneeday  of  November  bienniallj.  "Hie 
legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate  of  Si  mem- 
bers, chosen  for  4  years,  one  half  every  8d  year, 
and  ahouse  of  delegates  of  74  members,  renewed 
biennially.  Members  of  both  honsea  most  have 
resided  in  the  state  3  years,  and  in  the  distriot 
for  which  elected  for  the  last  year  Uiereof ;  and 
senators  most  be  34,  and  delegates  31  years  of 
age.  The  l^islatnre  meets  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  January  every  2d  year.  The  preat- 
dent  of  the  senate  and  speaker  of  the  nonaa 
have  each  $6  a  day  during  the  soMions.  Tbe 
governor  of  the  state  is  chosen  by  a  plurality  of 
votes,  and  his  term,  commencing  on  tbe  Sd 
Wednesday  of  Jaanary  (even  years),  oontinnea 
for  4  years;  salary,  $3,600  per  annom.  He  mnat 
be  30  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  6,  and  In 
tbe  distriot  from  which  elected  3  yearsL  The 
state  Is  divided  into  8  gDbematoriaj  dl 
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east,  middle,  and  north;  and  the  govemor  is  an,  rapportedbj an Mgregate ineome ef  tMi»* 
elected  from  each  in  rotation.  There  is  no  891.  The  number  of  free  persons  over  80  yearn 
lientenant-governor,  bat  in  case  of  the  govern-  of  age  who  ooold  not  read  and  write  was  41 ,877, 
or*8  death  or  disability,  the  president  of  the  of  whom  20,816  were  white,  and  21,062  free  col- 
senate,  or  failing  him,  the  speaker  of  the  house,  ored  persons.  The  principal  collegiate  and  pn>> 
ancoeeds  to  the  executive,  and  holds  office  until  fessional  schools  in  the  state  in  1859  were  Wash- 
a  governor  is  elected  by  the  people.  The  chief  ington  college  at  Chestertown ;  St.  John's  odUege 
executive  officers  are  appointed  by  the  gov-  at  Annapolis ;  8t  Mary's  college  at  Baltimore ; 
emor ;  these  are  the  secretary  of  state,  salary  St  Charles's  college  at  Ellicott's  MiUs ;  Moont  St. 
$1,000 ;  the  treasurer,  $2,600 ;  the  controller,  Mary's  college  at  Emmittsbniv ;  college  of  St. 
$2,600,  &0.  The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  court  James  in  Wf^ington  co. ;  St  John's  <^ege  al 
of  ^>pealB  with  4  judges  (one  of  whom  the  gov-  Frederic  City ;  St  Marv's  theological  seminary 
emor  names  as  chi^  justice),  elected  by  the  at  Baltimore ;  Mt  St  Mary's  theological  semi- 
people  for  10  years,  or  until  70  ^ears  of  age;  nary  at  Eounittsburg;  novitiate  of <d^,|ocietr  of 
and  of  8  circuit  courts,  each  presided  over  by  Jesus  at  Frederic  City ;  St  Charles  seminai^  at 
a  judge  who  is  elected  for  10  years,  except  in  Ellicott's  Mills ;  medical  department  of  the  luii- 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  the  circuit  is  di-  versity  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore ;  WaahinKton 
vided  into  a  criminal  court,  a  oourt  of  common  medical  college  at  Baltimore ;  and  the  oolkge 
pleas,  and  a  superior  court,  each  having  one  of  dental  surgery  at  Baltimore.  The  number 
judge  elected  for  10  years.  Beside  these,  there  of  churches  of  all  denominations  in  1860  was 
are  several  local  courts.  Each  county  and  the  909,  with  accommodations  for  870,466  persona, 
city  of  Baltimore  elect  8  persons  as  judges  of  and  valued  as  property  at  $8,947,884.  Of  these* 
the  orphan  court,  to  hola  office  for  4  years;  46  were  Baptist,  183  Episcopal,  6  Free,  26 
a  register  of  wills  for  6  years ;  justices  of  the  Friends',  22  German  Reformed,  40  Lutheran, 
peace,  2  sherifib,  and  constables,  for  2  years.  479  Methodist,  66  Presbyterian,  66  Roman 
Attorneys  of  the  commonwealth  are  chosen  in  Catholic,  and  87  other  denominationa.  The 
each  oonnty  by  the  people  for  4  years.  The  Methodist  churches  had  accommodation  for 
revenue  of  the  state  is  derived  chiefly  from  tax-  181,716,  the  Episcopal  for  60,106,  the  Bomaa 
ation,  licenses,  tobacco  inspections,  lotteries,  in-  Catholic  for  81,100,  the  Lutheran  for  S4,7(iO, 
terest  and  dividends  from  investments,  dec.  The  the  Presbyterian  for  22,636,  the  Baptist  for 
greatest  portion  of  the  income  is  paid  out  on  ac-  16,950,  the  German  Reformed  for  14,800,  and 
count  of  the  state  debt  and  liabilities.  The  re-  the  Friends'  for  7,760.  The  number  of  news- 
ceq>ts  into  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  papers  and  periodicals  published  in  1860  was 
Sept  80, 1869  (exclusive  of  balance  from  previ-  68,  circulating  annually  19,612,724  copies;  of 
oua  year)  were  $1,200,662.77,  and  the  disburse-  these,  6  (16,806,600  copies)  were  daUy,  4  <499,- 
menta  were  $1,129,869.69,  including  amounts  700  copies)  tri-weekly,  64  (8,166,124  copies) 
paid  for  redemption  of  the  state  debt  The  bal-  weekly,  1  (48,000  copies)  semi-monthly,  Jand  S 
anoe  in  the  treasury.  Sept  80, 1869,  was  $618,-  (92,400  copies)  monthlv;  and  20  (14,664,000 
291.16.  The  nominal  public  debt  at  the  close  of  copies)  were  literary  and  misceUaneous,  1  (8,400 
the  fiscal  year  1869  amounted  to  $14,821,478;  copies)  neutral  and  independent,  89  (4,196,924 
at  the  dose  of  1866  it  was  $16,182,909.  The  copies)  political,  6  (669,400  copies)  leligiooa, 
sinking  fand  amounted  in  1859  to  $4,582,976,  and  2  (84,000  copies)  scientifia  The  libraries 
which  consists  entirely  of  state  bondis ;  and  the  other  than  private  numbered  124,  with  an  ag^ 
state  has  also  property  in  railroads,  banks,  and  gregate  of  126,042  volumes,  of  which  17  (64,750 
other  dividend-paying  institutions,  amounting  to  vols.)  were  public.  8  (6,836  volai)  school,  84 
$9,600,000.  The  unproductive  nroperty  of  the  (28,816  vols.)  Sunday  school,  10  (83,792  vols.) 
state  amounts  nominally  to  about  $14,000,-  college,  and  6  (1,860  vols.)  church  libraries. 
000,  the  greater  part  of  which  will  never  be  The  whole  number  of  paupers  supported  in 
realized.  In  1868  the  assessed  valuation  of  whole  or  in  part  within  the  census  year  was 
taxable  property  was  $265,447,688 ;  on  this  the  4,494,  and  the  number  receiving  aid  on  June 
state  direct  tax  is  10  cents  on  the  $100.  The  1,  1850,  was  2,001 ;  cost  of  support  for  the 
aohool  Amd  amounted  in  1859  to  $827,268.  The  year,  $71,668.  Criminals  convicted  within  the 
principal  institutions  supported  in  part  or  wholly  year,  207;  in  prison,  June  1,  1860,  897. — ^Tbe 
oy  the  state  are  the  Maryland  asylum  for  the  first  settlement  in  Maryland  was  made  by  CapL 
insane,  and  the  state  penitentiary,  both  at  Balti-  William  Claybome  with  a  party  0i  men  from 
mora. — ^Tbe  number  of  children  returned  by  the  Virginia  on  Kent  island,  Chesapeake  bay,  io 
oensos  of  1860  as  attending  school  was  62,068,  1631.  But  the  charter  under  which  the  o^ooy 
or  one  to  every  7.94  of  the  free  population ;  and  was  permanentiy  established  was  granted  to 
the  state  contained  in  that  year  898  primary  Cecilius  Calvert,  2d  Lord  Baltimore,  by  Charles 
and  public  schools,  with  986  teachers,  88,111  I.,  and  was  dated  June  20, 1632.  The  province 
aoholars,  and  $218,886  annual  income;  228  covered  by  this  grant  had  been  partially  ex- 
academies  and  private  schools,  with  603  teach-  plored  by  Sir  George  Calvert,  father  of  the 
era,  10,787  scholars,  and  $232,841  income ;  and  grantee,  4  years  before.  It  was  named  in  the 
18  universities  and  colleges,  with  98  teachers,  charter  Terra  Mari4B^  "Maiy's  Land,"  in  honor 
1,127  students,  and  $113,714  income;  total,  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  The  expedition  d«- 
1,184  schools,  1,687  teachers,  and  46,026  sohol-  signed  to  commence  the  settiemeni  sailed  frtxa 
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the  isle  of  Wight  Nov.  2d,  16S8,  in  two  Teasels  borne,  and  he  acquired  also  Palmer  island  at 

muaed  the  Ark  and  the  Dove.    The  emigrants  the  month  of  the  Snaqnehanna.    In  1654  Lord 

fonned  a  bodj  of  200  persons,  and  were  nearly  Baltimore  made  a  determined  effort  to  regain 

all  Roman  Catholics  and  sentlemen  of  fortune  pcrasession  of  the  province,  and  having  snoceeded 

and  respeotabilitT'.    TheylaDded  on  St.  Olem-  reinstated  Gov.  Stone;  bat  Bennett  and  Olay- 

eat*a  island,  March  25, 1634,  and  two  days  after-  borne,  the  former  of  whom  was  now  governor 

▼ard  commenced  a  settlement  at  St.  Mary'a  on  of  Yir^^nia,  again  interfered,  and  reversed  all 

the  mainland^  whence  they  bear  in  onr  annals  that  Lord  Baltimore  had  aooomplished.    They 

the  title  of  *^  pilgrims  of  St.  Mary  V    Leonard  established  a  commission  for  the  government  of 

Cftlvert,  brouier  of  the  lord  proprietary,  who  the  colony,  and  placed  Oapt  Fuller  at  its  head, 

had  condncted  the  colony  from  England,  became  Hereupon  a  civil  contest  ensued,  and  hostllitiea 

its  fint  govenior.    A  year  or  two  after  landing  were  carried  on  by  land  and  water.  Providence 

he  torned  his  attention  toward  Olayborne's  set-  was  attacked  by  the  proprietary  party,  bat  the 

tiement ;  but  Glaybome  refnsed  to  acknowledge  Pnritans  were  victorions,  and  killed  or  captnred 

htmaelfsobject  to  the  new  government,  and  was  the  whole  invading  force.    Many  of  the  cap- 

at  length  expelled  along  with  hia  most  active  tives,  among  whom  was  Gk>v.  Stone,  were  con* 

adherents.    Beyond  this  and  a  few  slight  dis-  demned  to  death,  and   at   least   4  of  them 

turbancea  with  the  Indians^  nothing  occnrred  were  executed.    This  decisive  action  was  fought 

for  some  years  to  check  the  prosperitj^  of  the  March  25, 1655.    Three  years  after,  however, 

settlement.    The  first  legislature  met  in  1689.  the  power  of  the  proorietary  was  restored,  and 

la  1642  a  company  of  Puritans,  who  had  been  his  brother  Philip  Cajvert  appointed  governor, 

expelled  from  Virginia  for  non-conformity,  set-  In  1660,  26  years  from  the  foundation  of  the 

tied  in  Maryland,  and  soon  began  to  manifest  a  colony,  the  population  was  12,000 ;  and  in  1671 

spirit  of  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  pro-  it  baa  increased  to  20,000.    There  were  vet  no 

pnetary.    Olaybome  alao  had  returned  from  considerable  towns.    St.  Mary's  containea  only 

bis  exile  and  regained  possession  of  Kent  island.  50  or  60  houses,  and  Providence  was  still  smaller. 

The  eflbrta  of  the  governor  to  dispossess  him  In  1662  the  Hon.  Oharles  Calvert,  son  of  the 

Dot  only  failed,  but  Olaybome  and  hia  partisans^  lord  proprietary,  was  appointed  governor,  and  so 

with  the  Pnritan  party,  made  themselves  com-  continued  until  1665,  when  on  the  death  of  hia 

Iklece  masters  of  the  province,  and  compelled  fiather  he  succeeded  to  his  rightfi^  and  appointed 

the  governor  in  his  turn  to  fly  into  Viiginia.  Thomas  Notely  his  representative.    Alter  the 

This  event  occurred  in  1644.  In  1646,  however,  revolution  of  1688  the  government  waa  aaanmed 

the  governor  returned  at  the  head  of  a  military  by  King  William,  and  in  1691  Sir  lionel  Oopley 

force  and  recovered  posseaaion.    In  1649  the  was  sent  out  as  governor.    Among  the  first  acta 

sssefflbly  passed  that  noble  act  which  conferred  of  importance  under  the  new  government  waa 

on  the  oolony  the  title  of  '*  land  of  the  sanctu-  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Providence,  which 

ATT."  By  this  act  Christiana  of  all  sects  were  se-  was  thenceforth  known  as  Annapolis.    In  1695 

cored  in  the  public  profesdon  of  their  faitii,  and  the  first  post  route  was  established,  and  extend- 

iliowed  to  worship  Qod  according  to  the  dictates  ed  from  the  Potomac  through  Annapolis  to 

of  their  own  consciences.    The  Puritans,  whose  Philadelphia.    TKe  mail  carrier  was  required  to 

anival  in  the  oolony  has  already  been  noticed,  traverse  it  8  times  a  year,  and  for  his  servicea 

ifettied  at  Providence,  whidi  at  a  later  perioa  to  receive  £50  per  annum.    In  1714  Benedict 

reoeived  the  name  of  Annapolis,  and  became  the  Charles  Calvert  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his 

ttst  of  government    They  stiU  proved  turbu-  fiither  to  hia  hereditary  rights,  and  having  been 

lent,  and  as  a  means  of  conciliating  them  their  educated  a  Protestant,  the  principal  obstacle  to 

■ettlement  was  erected  in  1650  into  a  separate  the  recognition  of  the  claim  of  this  family  waa 

tf*watj  under  the  name  of  Anne  Arundel;  and  removed;  and  the  next  year  the  authority  of 

still  additRNial  members  of  this  denomination  the  proprietary  was  restored  throughont  the 

arririn^  from  England,  Charles  county  was  or-  colony  inter  a  suspension  of  24  years.    Hart 

ganized  for  them  a  short  time  afterward.  From  the  hat  of  the  royal  governors,  was  continned 

this  time  they  began  to  exercise  a  controlling  in  office.    In  1729  Baltimore  was  laid  out    In 

indueaoe  in  public  afiEairs.    On  the  overthrow  1745  the  ^^  Maryland  Qazette,"  the  first  newa- 

of  the  royal  government  and  the  establishment  paper  printed  in  Maryland,  waa  established  at 

of  the  commonwealth  in  England,  their  party  Annapolis,  and  continued  to  be  issued  by  the 

insisted  upon  an  immediate  recognition  of  the  descendants  of  Thomas  Green,  its  founder,  until 

aew  order  of  things.    The  authorities,  however,  1839.    Frederic  City  was  founded  in  1745,  and 

proeeeded  to  prodaim  Charles  II.    But  in  the  was  so  named  after  the  son  and  successor  of  the 

c«xt  aaaembly  it  waa  found  that  the  Puritans  then  proprietary.     Greorgetown,  now  in  the 

u«l  a  nudority ;  and  in  1662  commissioners  district  of  Columbia,  was  laid  out  in  1751,  and, 

from  England  visited  Maryland,  with  whom  being  at  the  head  of  the  navisation  of  the  Poto- 

Toe  aaaooiated  Claybome,  the  old  opponent  of  mac,  grew  rapidly  in  popmation  and  trade. 

Uie  proprietary  government,  and  Bennett,  the  The  population  of  the  province  in  1748  waa 

^eiderof  the  Poritana  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  estimated  at  180,000,  of  whom  86,000  were 

They  removed  Gov.  Stone,  and  completely  es-  blacks.    Eight  years  later  the  computation  was 

tablished  the  anthority  of  the  commonwealth.  154,188.     The  policy  of  the  Engliah  govern* 

KeoiidaiidwaaottcemorBdaliverednptoGlay-  ment  was  to  repress  all  efforts  to  establish 
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mairafactiiree;  but  in  1742  there  were  oopper  and  burned  Frenchtown,  Havre  de  Grtee, 
works  io  operation,  and  in  1749  8  fbmaoee  Frederiotown,  and  Georgetown.  The  Mirj- 
and  9  forges;  and  wine  was  produced  to  a  land  militia  opposed  the  march  of  the  Britfib  to 
oonsiderable  extent  The  great  staple  export,  Washington  in  1814,  but  without  effect  In  tie 
however,  was  tobacco,  of  which  80,000  hogs-  same  year  was  fought  the  battle  of  NorthPoint, 
heads  were  exported  annually,  and  for  many  in  which  the  Bri^di  general  Roes  was  kille<i, 
purposes  tobacco  was  the  currency  of  the  prov-  and  the  Americans  gained  a  di^t  idvaotage; 
ince.  In  1 782  it  was  made  a  legal  tender  at  one  and  on  the  next  day  (bept  14)  the  mvadersbegto 
penny  a  pound.  Almost  firom  the  date  of  the  an  attack  upon  Baltimore  by  the  bombardmait 
founoation  of  the  colony  disputes  with  the  of  Fort  McHenry.  The  defence  was  bnTdj 
neighboring  provinces  regarding  boundaries  had  conducted,  and  on  the  16th  the  British  fl«at 
been  a  serious  cause  of  disquiet  These  were  weighed  anchor  and  made  siul  down  the  bar. 
at  length  decided  by  the  appointment  of  Mason  On  the  return  of  peace  the  citizens  once  more 
and  Dixon  in  1760  to  survey  the  line  between  turned  their  attention  to  the  riches  of  the  ^e^ 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  (See  Mason  aitd  Experience  had  proved  the  impraeticahility  of 
DixoN^s  LiNx.)  In  the  long  and  bloody  con-  rendering  the  Potomac  navigable  as  proposed 
test  which  annihilated  the  French  dominion  in  by  the  company  formed  in  1!^;  aod  it  nev^ 
America,  Maryland  bore  an  active  part  Brad-  sarily  gave  place  to  a  much  greater  and  more  ex- 
dock's  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  was  pensive  work.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  cuil 
organized  in  this  province  in  1764 ;  and  from  was  suggested,  and  Uie  design  approved  of  bf 
this  time  to  1768,  when  the  fort  was  finally  Maiyland,  Pennsylvania,  and  VirginiA.  Tbi 
taken,  the  western  parts  of  Maryland  were  kept  work  was  undertaken  by  a  company  formed  ii 
in  constant  terror,  and  large  numbers  sought  1828.  In  the  year  previous  measures  hid  beefl 
refbge  in  Baltimore  and  other  coast  towns.  The  taken  to  secure  the  building  of  arailrosd  fron 
stamp  act  and  the  tea  duty  act  were  alike  op-  Baltimore  to  Cumberland.  The  state  fsvord 
posea  by  the  people  of  Maryland,  and  the  pro-  this  project,  and  subscribed  largely  to  its  Fturk 
prietary  government  was  superseded  by  com-  Many  other  improvements  were  now  project<d 
mittees  of  public  safety  and  conyentions  of  the  Hailroads  were  undertaken  from  Baltimore  ui 
whole  people.  In  Aug.  1776,  a  convention  as-  York,  Penn. ;  from  Baltimore  to  Washing 
aembled,  and  in  September  presented  a  bill  of  with  a  lateral  branch  to  Annapolia,  dkc  Sxd^ 
rights  and  a  constitution^  which  were  adopted  in  of  these  were  commenced  with  the  aid  of  muA 
November.  The  first  elected  legislature  assem-  furnished  from  the  treasury,  and  duriof  thtii 
bled  at  Annapolis,  Feb.  6, 1777,  and  on  Uie  18th  construction  large  sums  of  the  poUio  nmvji 
Thomas  Johnson  was  chosen  the  first  republican  were  advanced ;  such  are  the  bases  of  the  prtf^ol 
governor.  Throughout  the  war  the  Maryland  public  debt.  All  these  are  now  oonpleud.  is^ 
troops  were  remarkably  efficient,  and  under  the  payins  the  interest  on  the  bonds  issoed  in  ih^-i 
title  of  the  ''MaryUnd  line''  took  a  high  pceition  behalf.  By  these  the  coal  of  Cumberlcix)  i 
in  the  continental  army.  They  took  part  in  the  brought  to  the  cities  of  the  district  and  to  J^  :i 
battles  of  Long  island,  Harlem  heights,  White  more,  and  distributed  to  the  towns  along  U.u 
Plains,  Trenton,  Princeton,  &c. ;  and  indeed,  lines;  the  whole  interior  is  opened  to  the  Bjilt) 
with  the  exception  of  Uie  actions  in  the  com-  more  market ;  and  the  vast  physical  d]»bilitu| 
pdgn  against  Burgoyne,  there  was  no  prominent  under  which  the  commerdd  metropotis  onui 
battle  of  the  war,  from  that  of  Brooklyn  heights  nally  labored  have  been  removed.  The  propi 
to  Yorktown,  in  which  the  troops  of  Maryland  of  commerce  since  Uie  completion  of  tl»d 
did  not  take  an  honorable  part  On  Dec.  28,  works  is  shown  in  a  table  heretofore  given.  1 
1788,  Washington  resigned  his  commission  to  1861  Uie   constitution   d  the  state  wtf  Ti 

the  congress  assembled  at  Annapolis.    Atten-    modelled.  

tion  was  now  turned  to  the  development  of  the  MARYSVILLE,  the  capital  of  Yabae<>.  CaJ 

resources  of  the  state  and  western  settlements;  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Yuba  river,  1  m.  aN>^ 

mnd  at  a  meeting  of  commissioners  of  Virginia  its  junction  with  Feather  nver,  100  ro.  N.  >'•  * 

mnd  Maryland  appointed  for  this  purpose  in  from  Benicia,  and  50  m.  N.  from  SarnmnMitti 

1784,  it  was  proposed  that  the   two   states  pop.  in  1858  estimated  at  8,000.    In  the  nis 

ahould  unite  their  efforts  to  render  the  Potomac  season  the  population  is  greatly  inoresK^  % 

navigable  by  means  of  locks  and  dams,  and  that  the   influx  of  miners,     ft   contains  wv>-!i 

to  connect  its  head  waters  with  the  Ohio  a  road  churches,  Baptist,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  1*^ 

40  m.  long  should  be  constructed.    The  *'  Poto-  byterian,  and  Roman  Catholic    It  has  rv^m  i 

mac  company"  was  chartered,  and  Gen.  Wa^-  steamboat  communication  with  Ban  Fraoci'<^ 

ington  became  its  first  president ;  but  though  MASACCIO,  or   more   properly  To^a^i 

eomething  was  done  toward  carrying  these  do-  Onmi,  a  Florentine  painter,  bom  at  ^  (*J 

signs  into  efiTect,  their  complete  accomplishment  vanni,  between  Florence  and  Arezzo,  in  u 

was  reserved  for  a  later  date.    The  federal  con-  early  part  of  the  16th  centnir,  died  io  1*^ 

atitntion  was  adopted  in  the  Maryland  conven-  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupu  of  1U«oIiim>  < 

tion  by  a  vote  of  63  to  11.    During  the  war  of  Panicali,  and  ftx>ro  the  outset  of  bis  raneir  b 

1812,  Admiral  Cockbnm,  the    British   naval  neglect  of  all  the  external  relations  of  lift\  lo  ° 

officer,  committed  a  series  of  depredations  on  the  exclusive  devotion  to  art,  prooored  him  tl 

abores  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  plundered  name   of  Tommaaaoolo  or  MaMccio,  wbi< 
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IMI09  literally  ^'dovenly  Thomas.'^     While  a  shortened  the  extremities  of  his  figures,  and  his 

TOQog  msn  be  appears  to  have  visited  Rome^  drawing  and  coloring  of  the  naked  figure  were 

tod  to  have  painted  there  in  the  ohapel  of  Sta.  only  surpassed  by  Raphael,  Titian,  and  a  few  of 

dterina  in  the  church  of  S.  Olemente  a  series  their  contemporaries.  Little  is  known  of  his  easel 

of  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St  Catharine,  and  pictures,  althongh  some  fine  heads  are  attribut- 

otber  BobjectSi  which  are  the  earliest  works  as-  ed  to  him.    Several  of  these  are  in  Florence ; 

aibed  to  him  with  any  certainty.    Time  and  and  two  pictures  in  the  Liverpool  institution 

the  efforts  of  restorers  have  left  few  traces  of  have  been  attributed  to  him,  though  Wagler  de- 

MBaiocio*s  hand  in  these^  except  the  oompod-  niesit.  Of  the  artist  who  achieved  this  revolution 

two ;  bat  from  the  engravings  which  exist  some  in  art  little  else  is  known,  save  that  he  died  sud— 

idea  cao  be  formed  of  their  original  simplicity  denly  and  in  a  suspicious  manner,  and  is  buried 

iDd  beauty.  The  frescoes  illustrating  the  life  of  in  the  Brancacd  chapel.  Much  perplexity  exists 

6c  Peter,  which  he  painted  in  the  Brancacd  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth,  which  has  been  vsr 

ehipel  of  the  Carmelite  church  in  Florence,  are  rioualy  stated  at  1401, 1402,  and  1417,  the  first 

fflocbmore  important,  having  been  the  means  from  various  circumstances  probably  being  near* 

of  introducing  a  marked  improvement  in  paint^  est  the  truth,  though  the  paucity  of  his  works 

ifi^  and  of  promoting  the  splendid  culmination  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  died  young. 
of  art  wbioh  marked  the  dose  of  the  16th  cen-       MASANIELLO.    See  Anikllo. 
tarr  and  the  commencement  of  the  16th.    The       MAS  A  TIERRA.    See  Juan  Fxsnahbxz. 
frescoes  in  this  obapel  are  comprised  m  12  com-       MA8AYA,  a  town  of  Nicaragua,  12  m.  N. 

pii^neDta,  2 ofwhich  were  punted  b^Masolino  W.  from  the  city  of  Granada;   pop.  15,000, 

and  6  by  Masaodo,  while  the  remainmg  4  were  chiefiy  Indians.    It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  very 

eompleted  many  years  afterward  by  Filippino  fertile  district^  and  is  distinguished  for  the  gen- 

LippL    Masaocio^s  subjects  were  the  ^*  Expul*  eral  industry  and  thrift  of  its  inhabitants,  who 

SOD  of  Adam  and  Eve  frt>m  Piuradise,*'  the  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hats^ 

''Tnbate  Money,'^  "Peter  raisiug  a  Youth  to  saddles,  hammmiks,  cordage,  iux,     The  town 

life,'^  '*  Peter  and  John  healing  the  Cripple,**  sustained  great  damage  from  an  attack  by  Gen, 

"FeterandJohn  distributing  Alms," and  "Peter  Walker  in  186ft,  from  which  however  it  is 

^qitixiDg  Oonverts.**    No  painter  had  previous-  rapidly  recovering.    In  the  vicinity  is  a  lake  of 

if  infosed  so  much  individual  character  into  the  same  name,  on  the  K.  W.  border  of  which 

^  works,  or  so  careftdly  studied  the  bodily  rises  the  volcano  of  Masaya.     The  latter  is  a 

eoDformation  of  man*    Neither  the  representa-  broad^  low  mountain,  not  more  than  8,500  feet 

Um  of  tiie  event,  nor  the  manifestation  of  his  in  height,  with  one  large  and  several  minor 

urn  Mings  through  the  medium  of  forms  and  craters.    It  was  in  active  eruption  at  the  time 

uprMBionsy  seems  to  have  been  the  exdnsive  of  the  conquest  in  1627,  when  it  was  known  as 

<an  of  the  artist;  but  he  has  attempted  tode-  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  new  world,  under 

^icttbe  human  figore  aaAt  looks  and  moves,  the  designation  of  Bl  Infiemode  Mawyc^  or 

vtioDy  regardless  of  any  conventional  type  the  Hell  of  Masaya.    Vast  lava  beds,  some  of 

slopted  by  his  predecessors.    An  illustration  very  ancient  and  others  of  comparatively  later 

of  this  11  ifforded  in  the  fresco  of  St  Peter  bap-  date,  cover  the  country  around  it  for  many 

tian^  the  converts,  in  which  a  young  man  who  miles  in  every  direction,  and  attest  its  fearfbl 

^  thrown  <rfr  his  garment  seems  to  be  shiver-  activity  in  times  past.    Its  last  eruption  was  in 

i>f  with  sudden  cold.    The  naturalness  of  the  1670,  when  it  sent  out  a  vast  fiood  of  lava, 

>^de  awakened  the  admiration  of  contempo-  which  fiowed  down  in  the  direction  of  Lake 

nBeou  artists  to  such  a  degree,  that  Lanzi  says :  Managua  for  a  distance  of  more  than  20  miles. 

"pw  figure  formed  an  epoch  in  art.^'     The  This  great  lava  field  resembles  an  ocean  of  ink 

uumition   and   variety  of  character  in  the  suddenly  congealed  in  a  storm.     During  the 

^f^  the  roundness  and  relief  of  the  limbs  past  8  years  the  volcano,  after  a  long  period  of 

I&4  bodieit  ^®  draperies  seemingly  dependent  repose,  has  exhibited  signs  of  renewed  activity, 

^J  on  the  form  beneath,  and  yet  feuling  in  and  now  (1860)  sends  out  great  volumes  of 

nod  and  simple  folds,  and  above  all  |)erhaps  smoke,  which  at  night  are  illuminated  from  be- 

^  powerfhl  fedmg  for  truth  and  individuality  low  with  a  lurid  glare  like  that  of  a  fumaoeu 

vbidi  the  composition  evinced,  gave  additional  Serious  fears  are  entertained  of  an  eruption. 
Bunst  to  these  works ;  and  for  half  a  century       MASCAGNI,  Paolo,  an   Italian  anatomist, 

■'^thedeathof  Masaocio  theBrancacciohiq)el  bom  at  Castelleto,  near  Sienna,  in  1762,  died 

*«  Tinted  by  painters  as  the  repository  of  the  in  Florence,  Oct  19, 1816.    He  became  profes- 

*^  precious  models  for  study.    Among  those  sor  of  anatomy  at  the  university  of  Sienna  in 

vho  were  aoonatomed  to  resort  there^  Vasari  1774,  and  in  1784  obtained  a  prize  from  the 

^B'&serates  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  liGchel  Angelo,  French  academy  of  sciences  for  his  Prod/ratM 

iodrea  dd  Sarto,  Pemgino,  and  Raphael,  ul  of  d^un  ouorage  9ur  le  9y»UfM  de$  tauuaux  lym- 

*^  derived  the  germ  of  their  several  styles  phatiqtte$.     In  1787  appeared  his  most  impor- 

^^  the  eoBtemplation  of  Masaccio's  frescoes,  tant  work,  Vtuarum  I^frnphatiecrum  Ccrporii 

^  nperiority  of  Masaccio  over  all  previous  Humani  Hutoria  et  Iconographia.    After  offi- 

|*iBteii  is  attribotod  chiefly  to  his  early  studies  dating  for  a  short  time  at  the  university  of 

i^iBodelliiig;  as  also  in  chiaroscuro  and  nerspec-  Pisa,  he  was  attached  fixnn  1801  till  his  death 

^^^  He  was  the  first  who  snooessfiiJly  fore-  to  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  at  Florence  as 
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professor  of  anatotDy,  pbytidIor)r,  and  ohemirtry.  placed  In  the  onsfcoms,  and  another  made  a  paj«« 

His  poethtunoas  woru  are :  Anatomia  per  uio  to  the  prinoe  of  Denmark ;  and  Abigafl  was 

dsgli  »tiidum  di  ecuUura  e  pittura  (Florence,  appointed  bedchamber  woman  to  the  princeM. 

1816),  and  Anatomia  untMna^  with  illostra-  Many  other  favors  were  conferred  npon  the 

tions  (Pisa,  1828-'81).  Hills  by  the  Ohnrchills;  bnt  the  arrosanoe  of 

MAS&RES,  Fbakois,  commonly  called  Baron  Ladj  Marlboronoh  was  so  gi«at  that  me  piob- 

Masdres,  an  English   mathematician,  bom  in  ably  offended  all  the  recipients  of  her  boontr, 

London,  Dec  16,  1781,  died  at  Reigate,  May  and  prepared  the  way  for  an  apparent  act  of 

19, 1824,    His  gzimd&ther.  exiled  from  France  signal  ingratitude,  which  potently  affected  the 

by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  went  histOTy  of  Europe.    Ayail&g  henelf  of  her  con- 

to  England  with  William  of  Orange.    He  was  fidential  position  in  the  service  of  Anne,  who 

educated  at  Cambridge,  attained  the  first  place  had  become  qneen,  Abigail  HiQ  was  ateadily 

both  in  the  classics  and  mathematics,  stndied  nndennining  the  dnchess  of  Marlboroodii   iit 

law,  and  after  a  few  years'  practice  was  w^  conrt^  an  undertaking  which  she  foond  au  tbe 

pointed  attorney-general  for  Canada,  and  re-  more  easy  because  of  the  queen's  hatred  of  the 

aided  in  Quebec  till  1778.    After  his  return  to  duchess.    Samuel  Mashttn,  a  gentleman  of  the 

England  he  recommended  conciliatory  measures  bedchamber  to  the  prince  of  Denmark,  became 

wiUi  the  American  colonies,  and  was  appointed  attached  to  AbigaO,  and  the  queen  was  the  cod- 

to  the  sinecure  office  of  oursitor  baron  of  tbe  fidaat  of  their  courtship,  of  which  the  Mari- 

ezchequer,  which  he  held  during  the  remainder  boronghs  knew  nothing.    Harley  was  another 

of  his  life.     He  matured  a  plan  for  securing  confidant.  Anne  was  present  at  thdr  marriage, 

small  pensions  fh)m  government  to  such  of  the  which  took  place  in  17(>7.    The  Marlborooghs 

poorer  classes  as  should  make  certain  contribn*  were  astonished.  After  a  long  and  bitter  strogw 

tions  while  having  health  and  vigor.    It  was  gle,  the  Marlborough  influence  was  overthrown, 

embodied  in  a  bill,  which  passed  the  commons,  the  whig  ministry  was  diamiaBed,  and  Uic  torica 

but  was  lost  in  the  house  of  lords  through  the  came  into  power,  made  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 

influence  of  the  bishops.    Baron  Mas^ree  made  with  Louis  XIY.,  and  put  an  end  to  that  bril- 

▼aluable  contributions  to  science,  not  only  by  liant  war  which  had  reduced  France  to  the 

bis  own  writings  but  by  his  munificence  in  pub-  lowest  point  of  distress,  and  which,  had  it  bet-n 

lishing  the  works  of  others.    When  a  young  continued,  must  have  brought  the  Bourbon  rule 

man   (1758)  he  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  of  the  Bpanish  empire  to  a  rapid  end.    All  tlii« 

abuse  of  the  negative  sign  in  algebra,  which  he  was  the  work  of  Mrs.  Masham,  withont  who»« 

regarded  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  incorrect  influence  over  the  queen's  mind  the  war  party 

and  vague  language  then  prevalent  among  al-  could  not  have  been  broken  down.     At  the 

gebraists.    He  also  wrote  on  the  ^*  Elements  of  close  of  1711  Mr.  V— liin  was  made  Baron 

Plane  Trigonometrv^'  (1750),  a  learned  treatise  Masham  of  Otes,  being  one  of  the  12  peers 

on  **Life  Annuities^*  (1783),  and  numerous  pa-  created  to  enable  the  tory  ministera  to  force 

pers  in  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions,"  all  of  their  measures  through  the  house  of  lords.    He 

which  are  extremely  prolix  on  account  of  his  was  of  higher  fiunily  than  his  wife,  bcinfr  a 

rejection  of  algebraic  formulas.    He  published  younger  son  of  Bir  iVancis  Masham,  deacemled 

a  collection  of  the  principal  writings  on  loga-  from  Gborge,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  £d« 

rithms,  under  the  title  of  Scriptoret  Logarith'  ward  IV..  and  a  distant  relative  of  the  Crom- 

miei  (6  vols.,  1791-1807),  in  which  he  ioter-  wellfiuntly.    He  was  a  general,  and  held  several 

spersed  many  original  tracts;  and  a  similar  col-  offices  at  the  court  and  sinecure  appointments, 

lection  of  worka  on  optics,  entitled  Seriptare$  In  the  quarrel  that  took  place  between  Ox- 

Optid  (1828).  ford  and  Bolingbroke,  Lady  Masham  sided  with 

MASHAM,  Abigail,  lady,  an  Englishwoman  the  latter,  and  was  as  bitter  an  enemy  of  tliat 

of  much  political  influence  in  the  reign  of  Queen  relative  as  of  the  Marlborougha.    On  the  demth 

Anne,  bom  about  the  year  1670,  died  Dec.  6,  of  Queen  Anne  in  1714,  her  oomt  ikvor  c«n>e 

1734.   The  place  of  her  birth  is  not  known,  but  to  an  end,  as  the  whigs  came  into  power  on  t\  e 

probably  it  was  London,  where  her  father,  accession  of  George  I.,  and  she  and  her  hnsband 

Francis  Hill,  was  a  Turkey  merchant     Mr.  retired  to  their  seat  at  Otes.    Lady  Maffhatn'i 

Hill  is  said  by  the  duchess  of  Mariborough  to  character  has  been  drawn  by  partiaana  only, 

have  been  a  connection  of  Robert  Harley,  after-  and  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  coocJo- 

ward  earl  of  Oxford.    He  married  a  sister  of  aion  respecting  it;  but  it  Is  not  poaaiblo  that  a 

the  duchess,  a  Miss  Jennings,  and  was  of  good  dull  illiterate  woman,  as  ahe  haa  been  repre- 

etation  until  he  ruined  himself  by  becoming  a  sented  to  be,  could  have  played  die  important 

**  projector,**  or  speculator.    Abigail,  his  eldest  part  that  fell  to  her  lot,  and  which  waa  rery 

daughter,  then  became  a  waiting  woman  to  the  successful  against  powerful  %«>ymf|  intar«»t^ 

wife  of  Rir  John  Rivera^  a  Kentish  baronet,  and  individuals. 

When  Lady  Marlborough  came  to  a  knowledge       MAS1NI68A,  or  MAsannsaA,  a  king  of  No- 

of  the  poverty  of  her  relatives,  the  Hills,  she  midia,  born  about  240,  died  in  148  R  C.     H« 

afforded  them  great  assistance.     Money  waa  was  the  son  of  Gala,  king  oi  the  MassyliaBB,  tbe 

given  to  Mrs.  Hill;  her  daughter  Mary  was  most  powerfhl  tribe  in  £.  Numidia,  and  receir- 

made  laundress  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  son  ed  a  superior  education  at  Carthage,  whirh 

of  the  princess  Anne;  one  of  her  sov  waa  when  he  reached  tbe  age  of  manhood  coauDcp- 
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eed  its  teoond  great  struggle  agdnrt  Boma  yean  before  his  death  be  entered  onoe  more  th« 

Qoder  the  lead  of  HannibaL    The  diplomacy  ox  field  of  battle.     Soipio  AfricanQs  the  younger 

Haadrobal,  the  son  of  Gisoo,  who  promised  the  from  a  hill  witnessed  the  last  victory  of  the 

bud  of  his  beaatifol  daoghter  Sophonisba  to  Nnmidian,  who,  though  above  90  years  of  age^ 

tbe  yoong  prince,  prevailed  on  the  Idng  of  the  not  only  possessed  all  his  pristine  energy,  but 

Musylions  to  conclnde  an  alliance  with  Oar-  also  mounted  his  horse  with  the  agility  of  a 

thage,  and  to  declare  war  against  Syphax,  king  ^outh.    His  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  made 

U  the  MassfBsylians,  a  rival  Numidian  tribe,  it  easier  for  the  Romans  subseqnentiy  to  con- 

who  had  eqioused  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  qner  them;  and  the  last  Punic  war  commenced 

XasinisBa  commanded  his  father^s  army,  routed  soon  after,  in  the  second  year  of  which  Masi- 

Sjphsx  (218X  And  subsequently  crossed  over  to  nissa  died,  leaving  his  possessions  to  be  divid- 

Spiin,  where  he  gallantly  fought  with  the  Gar-  ed  by  his  friend  Scipio  among  his  8  legitimate 

tkaginisn  generals,  the  Numidian  horse  greatly  sons  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Mastanabd,  wiUi 

amtribating  to  the  final  defeat  of  the  brothers  rich  donations  to  their  very  numerous  illegiti- 

Cnaas  and  Fublius  Scipio,  until  the  arrival  of  mate  brothers. 

the  80D  of  Publius,  afterward  known  as  Scipio  MASK,  iBoy.    See  Bastilb. 

AfricanuB  the  elder,  suddenly  turned  the  scale  MASK£LYN£,  Nxvil,  an  English  astrono* 

of  fortune.    Scipio  was  no  less  able  as  adiplo-  mer,  born  in  London,  Oct.  6,  1732,  died  in 

iitttiflt  than  as  a  general,  and  his  timely  return  Greenwich,  Feb.  9,  1811.    He  was  graduated 

of  Msssiva,  the  captive  nephew  of  the  Numid-  at  Cambridge  in  1754^  was  admitted  to  orders, 

itn,  to  his  unde  with  presents  and  a  courteous  officiated  for  some  time  as  curate,  and  obtaiu- 

penage,  paved  the  way  for  a  secret  nnderatand-  ed  a  fellowship  in  1756.   In  1768  he  became  a 

ifig  with  the  latter,  which  proved  disastrous  to  fellow  of  the  royal  society  and  a  contributor 

Cirthsge  when  Scipio  finally  carried  the  war  to  its  "  Philosophical  Transactions^'  on  astro- 

ioto  Africa.  Another  and  perhaps  mora  power-  nomical  sul^ects.    He  was  sent  by  that  body 

M  reitott  for  Maainissa's  defection  was  the  cir-  to  St  Helena  in  1761,  to  observe  the  transit  of 

coDutAnoe  that  Hasdrubal,  in  order  to  gain  over  Venus.    Soon  after  returning  he  was  placed  aa 

Syphsz,  broke  hia  promise  and  married  Sopho-  chaplain  on  board  the  Princess  Louisa,  in  order 

BJsU  to  the  latter.    Returning  to  Africa,  where  that  he  might  proceed  to  Barbados,  and  test 

bis  father  and  elder  brother  had  in  the  mean  the  merits  of  ELarrison's  new  chronometers  and 

vbile  died,  Maainissa  reconquered  his  kingdom  Irvine's  marine  chair.    In  1765  he  succeeded 

from  a  usurper,  but  was  soon  attacked  by  the  Mr.  Bliss  as  astronomer  royal  at  Qreenwich, 

betrtjed  uuthaginians  and  their  new  ally.  He  superintended  the  ^^  Nautical  Almanac,''  es- 

v»  repeatedly  routed,  and  saved  his  life  by  tablished  at  his  suggestion,  from  1767  till  his 

%ht   At  thisjanctnre  Scipio  landed  in  Africa  death.     He  was  the  first  to  publish  what  is 

'^X  tod  Masinissa  was  enabled  not  only  to  termed  '^  a  standard  catalogue  of  stars,"  and 

f^g^  his  posseasions,  but  while  assisting  his  Delambro  dates  the  commencement  of  accurate 

victorioas  allies,  Jointly  with  Laalius,  one  of  astronomical  observation  from  his  installation 

their  eommaoders,  took  Curta,  the  capital  of  hia  at  Greenwich. 

rinl  Sjphax.  Sophonisba  became  his  captive,  MASON.  I.  A  W.  co.  of  Ya.,  bounded  N. 
ad  BooD  his  wife.  But  afraid  of  the  infiuence  and  W.  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  drained  by  tiie 
of  Httdrubal's  daughter,  whose  patriotism  Great  Kanawha  and  its  tributaries ;  area,  800 
^lulled  her  charms,  over  her  new  consort,  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,589,  of  whom  647  were 
^ipio  severely  reprimanded  Masinissa,  and  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified  surface  and  fertile 
i^edtbesurrenderof  the  Carthaginian  woman  soil,  and  contains  iron  ore,  coal,  and  valuable 
>ss  captive  of  Borne.  Unable  or  unwilling,  at  salt  springs.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
^  riik  of  his  power,  to  defend  the  freedom  of  20,545  bushels  of  wheat,  899,080  of  Indian  com, 
iU9vife,Masinis8asavedher  from  the  ignominy  11,100  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  38,607  of  wooL 
(tf  Boman  captivity  by  sending  her  a  cup  of  Thero  were  7  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  4  tanner- 
P^^itoQ,  which  she  drank  without  hesitation,  lea,  12  chmrches,  and  1,150  pupils  attending 
^Jpbtf  was  sent  to  Italy,  whero  he  shortiy  public  schools.  Value  of  roal  estate  in  1856, 
l^died.  In  spite  of  his  tragic  loss,  Masinissa  $2,758,827;  increase  since  1850,  51  per  cent 
from  ambition  persisted  in  his  fidelity  to  Rome,  Capital,  Point  Pleasant  H.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Ky., 
lad  hia  lud  contributed  not  a  littie  to  the  issue  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  intersected  by  the 
^  tlie  terrible  batUe  of  Zama  (202),  in  which  N.  fork  of  Licking  river,  and  drain^  by  Lime- 
be  ooounanded  the  cavalry  on  the  right  wing  of  stone  and  Lee's  creeks ;  area,  286  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
^pio's  army,  and  which  terminated  with  the  in  1850,  18,844,  of  whom  4,284  were  slaves. 
i^Qt  of  Haooibal.  Peace  was  concluded  soon  The  surface  is  diversified,  hilly  toward  the  N., 
^r  (201),  and  Masinissa  was  rewarded  by  the  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
^Kton  with  a  part  of  the  territories  of  Syphaz.  were  978,470  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  50,286  of 
H«  now  reigned  in  p^ce  for  50  years,  develop-  oats,  2,492,622  lbs.  of  tobacco,  47,140  of  wool, 
^  tbe  resources  of  his  kingdom  by  the  promo-  and  1,858  tons  of  hemp.  There  were  87  grist 
'«ioQ  of  agrioultaro,  and  extending  its  Umits  by  mills,  11  saw  mills,  2  woollen  factories,  7  tan- 
^nexations  from  the  possessions  of  Carthage,  neries,  85  churches,  and  542  pupils  attending 
vuich  were  approved  of  by  the  partial  senate  public  schools.  Capital,  Washington.  111.  A  W, 
^i  Rome,  and  in  consequence  of  which  a  few  co.  of  Mich,  (formerly  Notipeskago),  bordering 
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on  Lake  mobigan,  and  dndned  bv  the  Notipee-  diaoudonf  as  weU  as  bis  liberal  spirili 

kago,  Marquette,  and  Great  and  Little  Sable ;  eminently  displajed  in  the  warm  debates  wbkb 

area,  460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  98.    Its  Borfaoe  sprang  np  in  the  first  legislatare  nnder  the  new 

is  generally  leTel  and  the  soil  fertile.    IV.  A  oonstitation,  about  a  measore  which  hebroofrbt 

central  co.  of  111.,  boonded  N.  W.  by  the  Illi-  forward  and  carried  through  in  ooqjonctioa 

nois  and  8.  by  the  Sannmon ;  area,  580  sq.  m. ;  with  Jefferson,  for  the  repeal  of  all  the  old  dis- 

pop.  in  1855,  7,775.    Jhe  surface  is  low,  and  abling  acts,  and  for  legalizing  all  modes  of  wor- 

tbe  soil,  which  is  mostly  prairie,  very  fertile,  ship,  releasing  dissenters  fnmi  parish  rates,  aod 

The  productions  in  1860  were  142,474  bushels  suspending  their  collection  until  the  next  ees> 

of  wheat,  655,610  of  Indian  corn,  70,400  of  sion,  a  suspennon  made  perpetual  8  years  later. 

oats,  and  10,284  lbs.  of  wooL  Capital,  Havana.  The  assembly  appointed  him,  with  Jefienon, 

MASON,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family  Pendleton,  Wythe,  and  F.  L.  Lee,  a  oonunittee 

in  Virginia.    The  first  of  the  fiunily  who  came  to  revise  the  laws ;  but  he  declined  to  aoeepc 

to  North  America  was  Ool.  Gbobgx  Mason,  a  the  appointment    In  1777  he  was  elected  a 

member  of  the  English  parliament  in  the  reign  member  of  the  continental  congress.   Ten  years 

of  Charles  I.    Though  ne  opposed  with  great  later  he  was  a  member  of  the  federal  oonveo- 

eloquence  the  arbitrary  policy  of  the  king,  he  tion  to  frame  the  constitution  of  the  United 

also  resisted  the  extreme  measures  resorted  to  States.     He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates 

against  hiro,  and  subsequentlybecame  an  ofBcer  of  this  distinguished  bodv,  and  always  on  the 

in  the  army  of  Charles  II.     When  the  royalist  liberal  and  democratic  nde.    In  the  discussion 

army  was  defeated  at  Worcester  by  Cromwell  on  the  question  whether  the  house  cf  re|iresco> 

in  1661,  be  made  his  escape  disguised  as  a  peas-  tatives  should  be  chosen  directly  by  the  peopK 

ant,  and  embarking  for  America  landed  at  Nor-  he  maintained  that  no  republican  govanment 

iblk,  Va.    He  lost  all  his  possessions  in  £ng>  could  stand  without  popular  confidence,  and 

land.    His  great-grandson,  of  the  same  name,  that  confidence  could  only  be  secured  bv  givitig: 

married,  about  1726,  Anne  Thomson,  a  favor-  to  the  people  the  election  of  one  branch  of  the 

ite  niece  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  had  by  her  legislature.  He  fiivored  the  election  of  the  pr«»- 

two  sons  and  a  daughter.   I.  Gbohox,  eldest  son  ident  directly  by  the  people  and  for  a  term  of 

of  George  and  Anne  Thomson,  bom  at  Doeg^s  7  years,  with  ineligibility  afterward.    The  at- 

Keck,  then  in  Stafford,  now  in  Fairfax  co.,Va.,  tempt  to  secure  for  the  national  legislature  a 

in  1726,  died  in  the  autumn  of  1792.    He  mar-  veto  upon  all  state  laws  was  opposed  by  him, 

ried  Ann  Eilbeck  of  Charles  co.,  Md.,  and  after  and  also  the  propositions  to  make  slavea  equxil 

his  marriage  built  Gunston  hall,  on  the  banks  to  freemen  as  a  basis  for  representation^  and  t«* 

of  the  Potomac,  in  which  he  resided  till  his  require  a  property  qualification  from  voters,  lie 

death.    In  1769  he  drew  up  the  non-importa-  spoke  with  great  energy  agiunst  the  clause  in 

tion  reaolutions  which  were  presented  by  Wash-  the  constitution  which  prohibited  the  aboIitk>n 

ington  in  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  unani-  of  the  slave  trade   till  1808,  declaring  that 

mously  adopted.    These  resolutions  included  slavery  was  a  source  of  national  weakness  and 

one  not  to  import  or  purchase  any  imported  demoralization,  and  it  was  therefore  easential 

slaves  after  the  first  d^y  of  November.    Mr.  that  the  general  government  should  have  powtrr 

Mason  was  not  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  to  prevent  its  increase.  In  some  of  his  attemj •!> 

house.    In  1775  the  convention  of  Virginia  do-  to  render  the  constitution  more  democratio  Mr 

sired  to  elect  him  a  delegate  to  congress.    The  Mason  was  defeated  in  the  convention ;   au<l 

acceptance  of  the  office  was  urged  upon  him  in  when  the  instrument  was  completed  he  declintMl 

the  warmest   manner   by  Jefferson,   Patrick  to  sign  it,  declaring  his  apprehensiona  that  it 

Henry,  and  other  leading  members,  and  by  the  would  result  in  a  monarchy  or  a  tyrannicAl 

president  of  the  convention,  Peyton  Randolph,  aristocracy.    He  was  especially  dissatisfied  « i: . . 

who  wept  while  Mason  was  making  his  speech  the  extended  and  indennite  powers  conferT«.ti 

of  declination.     The  cause  of  his  refusal  to  on  congress  and  the  executive.    Retumini:  to 

serve  was  tlie  recent  death  of  his  wife,  leaving  Virginia,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  ccih 

a  large  family  of  children.    He  nominated  in  vention  called  to  ratify  orr^ectthe  federal  c«>'.> 

place  of  hiifiself  Col.  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  who  stitution,  and  in  coig unction  with  Patrick  Hen  nr 

was  elected.     The  convention  then  made  him  he  led  the  opposition  to  the  constitutioQ  in  thJ: 

a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety  charged  body,  insisting  at  least  on  its  ratification  snbjv^  i 

with  the  executive  government  of  the  colony,  to  certain  amendments;  and  in  this  focin  orU 

and  thispfist  he  reluctantly  accepted.    In  1776  could  the  ratification  be  carried.    The  ameDC- 

he  drafted  the  declaration  of  rights  and  the  ments  proposed  by  him  were  a  bill  of  n^l:t> 

ounstitution  of  Virginia,  which  were  adopted  and  some  20  alterations  in  the  body  of  Ui«* 

by  a  unanimous  vote.    He  was  at  this  time  60  constitution,  several  of  which  were  afterwaru 

years  of  age,  and  is  described  as  of  commanding  adopted  by  congress  and  the  statea.   Mr.  MaM*c 

J  presence  and  lofty  bearing,  his  stature  nearly  6  was  elected  the  first  U.  S.  senator  ftoa  Vinr.. 

eet,  his  frame  athletic  and  robust,  his  com-  nia  under  the  constitution,  but  he  declined  to 

plexion  swsrthy,  his  black  hair  sprinkled  with  accept  the  office.    He  lived  for  8  years  loDirvr 

gray,  and  hi^  face  grave,  with  radiant  dark  eyes,  in  retirement  at  Gunston  hall,  devoting  ht^*  Ui- 

Mr.  Madison  pronounced  him  the  ablest  man  in  sure  to  study  and  amusing  himself  with  himtii>ir 

debate  that  he  had  ever  seen.    His  talents  for  and  fishing,  of  which  he  was  extremely  fund. 
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He  iield  at  hisdeath  the  fint  nnk  among  the  ton  oo^  M(L,  in  1815.    He  was  bred  to  the  bar. 

peat  men  of  Virginia.    Jefferson  says  of  him  :  and  early  in  life  was  elected  to  the  Maryland 

^  He  was  a  man  of  the  first  order  of  wisdom,  of  legislatore,  where  he  served  for  several  yearn 

expuuiTe  mind,  profonnd  judgment,  cogent  in  Afterward,  and  before  he  had  attained  the  age 

argnmeot,  learned  in  the  lore  of  onr  former  con-  of  26,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  congress,  and 

stitation,  and  earnest  for  the  republican  change  was  the  youngest  member  of  that  body.    In 

00  democratic  principles."  Hia  statue  standa  1851  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  court  of 
with  those  of  Jefferson,  Henry,  and  other  illna-  appeals  of  Maryland.  After  serving  a  numbw 
thoofl  Virginiana,  at  the  base  of  Orawford^s  co-  of  years  he  resigned,  and  was  appointed  by 
]osal  statue  of  Washington  in  front  of  the  oapitol  President  Bnchaium  collector  of  the  port  of  Bal- 
It  Richmond.  XL  Thomson,  younger  brother  of  timore,  which  podtion  he  stiU  fills.  VL  Aiuaa- 
ibe  preceding,  born  in  1780,  died  in  1T86.  He  tsad  Thomson,  son  of  S.  T.  Mason,  bom  in  Lon- 
itcdied  law  in  the  Temple  at  London,  and  became  don  ca,  Va.,  in  1787,  killed  Feb.  6, 1819.  He 
ooe  of  the  most  eminent  Jurists  of  his  day.  He  served  with  distinction  during  the  second  war 
VIS  DO  less  ardent  in  his  patriotism  and  love  of  with  Great  Britain  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
rtpabliean  institutions  than  his  brother.  He  took  horse,  and  was  subsequently  a  brigadier-genend 
stnMig  ground  against  the  aggressions  of  the  of  the  Virginia  militia.  He  had  Wn  a  member 
Britiih  government,  and  as  early  as  1774  publish-  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  in  1815  was 
ed  I  Kries  of  masterly  papers  in  which  he  main*  elected  to  the  U.  8.  senate,  where  he  served  till 
tiined  the  duty  of  open  resistanee  to  the  mother  1817,  when  he  resigned,  at  the  instance  of  his 
(Mintrj.  The  first  numbers  of  these  papers  i^  friends,  to  run  for  the  house  of  representativea 
pevedimder  the  signature  of  a '^Britash  Amer-  in  the  strong  federal  district  of  Loudon.  It 
'^-iaj^  hat  in  the  concluding  one  he  made  known  was  supposed  that  he  alone,  on  account  of  his 
hb  real  name  with  a  degree  of  courage  and  bean*  great  personal  popularity,  could  break  down 
tj  of  ityle  not  surpassed  by  the  dedaration  of  ihe  federal  diampion  of  that  district,  Obarlea 
iDdepeodeaee  itself.    In  1778  he  was  wjpointed  Fenton  Mercer,  and  hence  he  made  the  sacrifice 

1  member  of  the  first  supreme  court  of  Virginia,  of  resigning  an  office  of  greater  dignity  to  run 
b^t  did  not  kmff  act  as  such.  He  with  his  brother  for  one  of  lesser.  He  was  defeated  by  a  small 
vts  nominated  by  the  senate  one  of  the  revisers  minority.  The  contest  was  one  of  great  per- 
oftbe  laws  of  Virginia.  In  1779  he  was  elected  sonal  bitterness,  and  resulted  in  a  number  of 
I  mcaber  of  the  bouse  of  delegates  for  Elizabeth  duels ;  among  them  was  the  famous  conflict  in 
Cltj  eoanty;  bnt  having  after  his  election  which  he  himself  was  involved  with  his  cousin 
(hAoged  his  residenoe  to  another  counfy,  he  sent  CoL  John  Mason  McCarty,  and  which  ended  his 
in  his  rMsgnatioo.  The  house,  however,  would  brilliant  career  at  the  age  of  82.  They  fought 
c^t  aooept  iL  He  was  agun  a  member  in  1783,  with  muskets  near  Bladensburg,  and  upon  the 
*^i  served  as  ohairman  of  the  committee  on  first  fire  he  feU  mortally  wounded,  and  died  be- 
o>3mof  justice.  HL  8i'avBN>  Thomson,  eldest  fan  he  was  removed  from  the  field.  He  left 
««  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Stafford,  Va.,  in  an  only  child,  Stevens  Thomson,  who  snbse* 
^'^K  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1808.  At  the  age  quently  volunteered  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
0^  d)  be  reached  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  rev-  as  a  captain  of  the  mdunted  rifies  fell,  mortaUy 
<^i:kMisry  army,  and  served  with  distinction  wounded,  while  making  a  gallant  charge  upon 
tt  the  dose  of  the  war.  He  was  a  conspicuous  the  enemy  at  Oerro  Gordo.  VU.  Richard  B., 
BABber  of  the  Vifg^ia  convention  in  1788,  and  grandson  of  CoL  G^rge  Mason,  an  officer  of  the 
*»  t  member  of  the  U.  8.  senate  firom  1794  U.  8.  army,  died  at  Jefferson  barracks  in  1850. 
eta  his  death.  He  was  possessed  of  great  He  served  for  a  time  as  colonel  of  dragoons, 
^tn  of  oratory,  wit,  and  sarcasm,  and  en-  but  was  breveted  brigadier-general  in  1848  for 
>?«i  great  peraonal  popularity.  IV.  John  *' meritorious  and  distinguished**  services  in  the 
Thoiqos,  brother  of  the  preoading,  bom  in  Staf-  Mexican  war.  He  was  the  first  civil  and  mUi- 
f^  in  1764,  died  in  Dec  18M.  fieadoptedthe  tary  governor  of  California.  VIE.  Jambs  Mub- 
f'^^sBonof  iha  law,  and  in  eariy  life  emigrated  bat,  also  a  grandson  of  CoL  George  Mason,  bom 
^  Ifsryland,  where  he  attained  the  first  rank  on  Anakston  ishmd,  Fah^uc  co.,  Va.,  in  1797. 
^  ^  pmfesiiuiL  The  appointment  of  attorney-  He  eariy  settied  in  Winchester,  Va.,  as-a  lawyer. 
*<Btfil  of  the  United  States  was  tendered  to  For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
-^  by  Mr.  Jeffersoa  fof  whom  he  was  a  warm  l^gialatnre,  and  in  1837  was  elected  to  the  U.  8. 
^&Mfter  and  devoted  personal  friendX  and  in  house  of  representatives.  For  the  last  14  yean 
'*"i  by  the  state  of  Maryland,  the  offices  of  he  has  been  a  leading  member  of  the  U.  S.  sen- 
^'  «f  JQstice  and  attom^-general,  all  of  which  ate  from  Virginia,  and  has  been  the  chairman 
^declined,  or  filled  but  for  a  brief  period.  In  of  the  conunittee  on  foreign  affiurs  for  several 
•*11.  upon  the  rengnation  of  Mr.  Bodnev  as  years  past  IX.  Stkvkks  Thomson,  grandson 
"^Jniej-general,  Freaident  Madison  owed  of  Stevens  Thomson  Mason,  already  mentioned, 
y  plaee  to  Mr.  Mason,  bnt  he  dedmed  it.  In  bora  in  London  co.,  Va.,  in  1811,  died  in  New 
^^14  he  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  U.  &  To^  in  Jan.  1643.  His  father,  John  T.  Mason, 
*^^^<sor against  Robert  6.  Harper;  andalthongh  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  the  son  wased- 
'*^  ^egiibtaxe  was  largely  federal,  he  lost  the  ucated.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  by  President 
^*<^^  by  only  a  single  vote.  V.  Joroi  Tbom-  Jackson  secretary  of  the  territory  of  Michigan. 
^^  ton  ef  the  preceding,  bom  in  Washing-  and  in  that  capad^,  upon  the  translation  of 
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QfiiL  OaflSy  the  govornor,  to  the  war  department  abOitiea  and  hia  wiadom  that  in  161S  ha  waa 
at  Washington,  be  became  the  aoting  govemor.  obosen  to  the  U.  B.  senate,  and  took  hia  aeat  in 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  oelebraied  Jane  of  that  year.    He  immediately  aawimwi  a 
oontroversy   oommenoed   between  Ohio   and  leading  part  in  the  debates  of  that  body  on  the 
Michigan  in  regard  to  their  boundary  line.    It  exdtingsobieGtsoonneetedwiththewarof  181S. 
excited  the  most  intense  interest  and  bitter  feel-  He  was  with  diffieoltT  induced  to  prepare  any 
ing,  and  thonsands  of  troops  were  marched  to  of  his  speeches  for  the  press,  and  the  general 
the  line  with  the  prospect  of  a  sanguinary  con-  reports  were  at  that  time  imperfeot.  Thoee  most 
flict.*  QoT.  Mason,  through  the  whole  oontro-  fully  written  out  by  him  were  one  on  the  ember- 
Tersy,  until  its  final  settlement,  distinguished  go  delivered  in  Feb.  1814,  and  another  on  the 
himself  though  but  a  mere  youth,  by  the  calm-  conscription  bill  delivered  in  Deo.  1816.    Mr. 
nees,  ability,  and  courage  with  which  he  main-  Mason  had  no  political  ambition,  and  no  taate  lor 
tuned  the  rights  of  Midiigan.    When  Michigan  public  life ;  and  in  1817  he  reigned  hb  aeat  in 
became  a  state  in  1885,  Stevens  Thomson  Ma^  the  senate,  and  reanmed  the  practioe  of  his  pro- 
son  (then  but  28  years  of  age)  was  unanimously  fesdon.    He  was  afterward  for  several  ansakms  a 
elected  her  first  governor,  and  was  reelected  member  ofthelegialatureofNewHampahire,in 
for  a  second  term.    Upon  retiring  from  office  which  he  took  a  leading  aharein  the  reviskm  of 
in  1889,  he  withdrew  from  politick  life,  and  re*  the  state  code  of  legislation.  He  drafted  the  res- 
moved  to  New  York,  where  he  entered  on  the  olutions  and  report  of  the  legislature  on  the  Yir- 
practice  of  the  law.    X.  Jomr  T.,  descended  gmia  resolutions  touching  the  Misaoori  oompro- 
more  remotely  from  the  same  stock  as  the  mise.    In  the  smnmer  of  1888  he  removed  to 
above,  bom  in  Virginia  about  1796,  died  in  Boston,  beingthen  64  years  old,  and  oonthroed  to 
I^ia,  Oct  4, 1859.    He  filled  several  portions  practise  in  the  courts  tUl  he  entered  his  70th  year, 
of  honor  under  the  state  ^vernment  of  Vir*  He  then  retired  from  them,  in  accordance  with 
ginia,  and  was  a  representative  in  congress  from  a  resolution  formed  long  before,  bnt  still  eontin- 
1881  to  1887,  when  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  ned  to  be  consulted  as  onamber  counaeL     Until 
the  U.  S.  court  for  Virginia.    He  was  secretary  within  4  days  of  his  death  he  was  apparently 
of  the  navy  under  F^sident  Tyler,  and  sue-  in  vigorous  health,  and  with  mental  pow<en  im- 
eessively  attorney-general  and  secretary  of  the  impaired. — ^Mr.  Mason  was  known  to  the  public 
navy   under   President   Polk.    By   President  almost  entirely  as  a  lawyer;  few  men  in  our 
Pierce  he  was  appointed  minister  to  France,  country  of  such  commanding  powers  have  con- 
where  he  continued  until  his  death.  fined  themselves  ao  exclusively  to  their  prof«r»- 
MA80N,  Jkrbmiah,  an  American  lawyer  and  non.    As  a  lawyer  he  had  no  superior  and  few 
statesman,  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  April  27,  equals  amouff  his  contemporaries.  He  may  have 
1768,  died  in  Boston,  Oct.  14^  1848.  His  father,  been  excelled  by  such  men  as  Chief  Justice  Par- 
Col.  Jeremiah  Mason,  was  an  officer  in  the  rev-  sons,  Judge  Story,  or  Mr.  Webeter  in  some  per^ 
olntionarv  army,  and,  among  other  services,  ticularfacultv  or  power;  bnt  in  Uie  aggregation 
eommanaed  a  company  of  minute  men  at  the  of  accomplishments  and  gifts  which  make  up 
dege  of  Boston.    He  was  graduated  at  Tale  the  finished  lawyer,  he  stood  unrivaDed  and 
college  in  1788,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  supreme  upon  the  soil  of  New  England.     Hi* 
June,  1791,  and  opened  an  office  at  Westmore-  learning  was  profound,  various,  and  ready ;  hi9 
land,  K.  H.   His  practice  soon  became  consider-  practical  sagacity  was  never  at  fault;  his  prefix 
able,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1794  he  removed  enoe  of  mind  never  forsook  him;  hnjodtm^rt 
to  Walpole,  where  he  became,  acquainted  with  in  the  conduct  of  causes  was  unerring;  and  both 
Joseph  Dennie  and  with  William  Coleman,  editor  in  the  examination  and  cross-examinatioa  of 
of  the  New  York  ^^  Evening  Post."  In  the  sum-  witnesses  he  was  proverbially  masteriy.    In  the 
mer  of  1797  he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  preparation  of  his  cases  he  waa  iodc^igahie. 
and  soon  became  engaged  in  very  extensive  He  was  not  only  a  great  lawyer  himsdf,  hot  be 
practice.    In  1802  he  was  appointed  attorney-  made  good  lawyers  of  those  who  were  in  tb« 
general  of  New  Hampshire.    The  late  Jeremiah  habit  of  practising  with  him,  as  assodales  or  of>- 
Smith  was  then  at  the  bar,  and  he  and  Mr*  ponents.    The  thorough  preparation  which  h< 
Mason  were  constantly  retained  as  opposing  enforced  in  aU  who  ventured  to  cope  with  h\m 
counsel;  and  he  had  also  the  opportunity  of  was  in  itself  a  good  professional  trdning.     H^ 
trying  his  powers  with  such  antagonists  as  took  no  pains  to  acquire  the  renown  of  a  irw'vt 
Samuel  Dexter,  Theophilns  Parsons,  and  Joseph  advocate ;    his  genius  disdained  the  nrtitiH  \] 
Story.    In  1807 Mr.  Webster  removed  to  Ports-  graces  of  rhetoric;  but  he  always  comtnaii«)rii 
mouth,  and  from  that  time  he  and  Mr.  Mason  Uie  unbroken  attention  of  the  Jorv  hy    h:« 
were  on  opposite  sides  in  most  of  tlie  impor-  powerfhl  logic,  his  lucid  narrative,  hia  actito 
taut  cases  tried  in  New  Hampshire;  a  fact  which  penetration,  and  his  skill  in  grouping  and  f>rr- 
did  not  prevent  the  formation  and  growth  of  an  senting  the  facts  on  which  his  cause  re^t*^. 
intimate  and  affectionate  friendship  between  In  this  nortion  of  his  professional  dntieai  h-^ 
them,  which  continued  as  long  as  they  both  was  aided  by  his  striking  and  commandii>ir  p«^r- 
lived.     In  politics  he  waa  always  an  earnest  sonal  appearance;    his  stature,  in  hU  pnrn«>. 
federalist ;  and  though  he  never  courted  public  reaching  to  the  height  of  6  feet  7  incl»^ik     Hut 
office,  and  was  exclusively  devoted  to  his  profes-  it  would  be  doing  Mr.  Mason  much  inju«tic«>  to 
alon,  yet  such  waa  the  confidence  reposed  in  hia  represent  him  merely  as  a  great  lawyer.     He 
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a  mm  of  t^  large  natural  oapaoitr,  whom  lodf^e  the  Indians,  he  set  fire  to  their  wigwamsi 

>  and  temperament  had  eonfined  within  the  which  were  soon  wrapped  in  flunes,  the  whitea 

limitB  of  a  profession.    No  one  conld  converse  and  their  allies  forming  a  circle  around  the  fbrt 

with  Urn,  especially  In  his  later  years,  withont  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  besieged.    Between 

being  atmok  with  nis  penetrating  sagadty  and  600  and  700  Peqnots  perished  in  the  conflagra- 

hia  ripe  wisdom.    His  temperament  was  calm,  tion  or  by  the  hands  of  their  adversaries,  7 

tolerant,  and  genial    In  his  declining  years  he  were  captured,  and  7  escaped.    Of  the  "Rngliflh, 

gladly  encouraged  the  visits  of  promising  young  2  were  killed  and  20  wounded.    The  little^imd 

men,  and  acted  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  advice  to  then  took  up  their  march  to  the  moutii  of  the 

keep  his  Mendships  in  repair.  He  was  a  decid-  Pequot  river,  into  which,  to  their  great  Joy, 

ad  and  praotioal  believer  in  the  gospel  of  Ohrist,  they  saw  their  vessels  sail  soon  after.    1?hey 

and  uniform  in  his  observance  of  tbe  ministra-  were  attacked  on  the  way  by  800  Indians  from 

tiooB  of  the  church.    He  married  in  Nov.  1799,  the  other  fort,  who  however  soon  retired.    Ma* 

Ifary,  daughter  of  Ool.  David  Means,  of  Am-  son,  putting^  his  wounded  aboard  the  vessels^ 

hent^  N.  H.,  and  had  a  numerous  family.  marched  with  a  small  party  by  land  to  Say« 

MASON,  John,  mijor  of  the  forces  of  Con-  brook,  where  he  was  received  ^*by  Lieut.  Gar- 

neetieot  colony,  and  one  of  its  early  settlers,  diner  with    many  great   guns."     A  general 

bora  in  England  in  1600,  died  in  Norwich,  reioicing  filled  the  colony ;  and  for  the  purpose 

GofOL^  in  1672.    He  received  his  military  train-  of  following  up  the  blow  thus  struck,  Mason. 

ing  in  the  Netherlands  as  a  volunteer  under  Sir  aided  by  a  party  from  Massachusetts,  pnrsuea 

Tbomaa  Fairfax,  and  about  1681-2  emigrated  the  remnant  of  the  Pequots,  who  had  fled  with 

to  Dorcdieater,  Mass.,  whence  in  1686  he  re-  their  chief  sachem,  Sassacus,  toward  New  Torl^ 

moved  with  a  portion  of  the  Dorchester  com-  kiUed  and  captured  many  more,  and  divided 

pany  to  Gonnecticut,  and  aided  in  founding  the  the  few  who  remained  in  Connecticut  between 

town  of  Windsor,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  the  Mohegans  and   Narragansets,  stipulating 

Ftotn  the  moment  of  their  arrival  the  settlers  that  the  very  name  of  Pequot  should  become 

were  in  constant  dread  of  the  Pequots,  the  most  extinct.    By  these  prompt  measures  a  handfbl 

snmerona  and  warlike  tribe  in  New  England,  of  whites  was  enabled  within  a  few  weeks  to 

who  inhabited  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  annihilate  a  powerful  native  tribe,  and  to  secure 

the  Pequot  river,  now  called  the  Thames,  and  a  (^neral  peace  with  the  Lidians,  which  re- 

tbe  territories  of  the  Narragansets  in  Rhode  mained  for  40  years  unbroken..    Subsequently 

lalfliML    The  slaughter  of  a  party  of  whites  at  Mason  was  appointed  miyor  of  the  colonial 

the  neighboring  settlement  of  Wethersfield  in  forces,  which  office  he  filled  more  than  80  years, 

April,  1687,  at  length  ceJled  for  retaliatory  and  between  1660  and  1670  he  was  deputy  gov- 

imiaanrrn ;  and  at  a  general  court  convened  at  emor  of  Connecticut.    He  was  also  for  many 

Hartford,  Mason  was  commissioned,  with  a  years  a  magistrate.    About  1647  he  took  up  hia 

foree  of  90  men,  to  descend  the  Connecticut  residence  in  Saybrook,  and  thence  removed  in 

and  attack  the  Pequots  at  the  mouth  of  the  1669  to  Norwich,  where  he  passed  the  remain- 

Peqnot  river.    Accompanied  by  70  friendly  In-  der  of  his  life.    At  the  request  of  the  general 

difloaof  theMohegan  tribe,  under  their  sachem,  court  of  Connecticut,  he  prepared  a  brief  ao- 

Uacaa,  he  reached  the  English  fort  at  Saybrook,  count  of  the  Pequot  war,  published  by  Increase 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  in  the  middle  Mather  in  1677,  and  republished,  with  an  intro- 

of  May,  and  thence,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  duction  and  notes  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince, 

of  his  officers  and  to  the  directions  of  the  gen-  at  Boston,  in  1786. — See  his  biography,  by 

era!  eoart,  put  off  into  Long  Island  sound,  in-  George  £.  Ellis,  in  ^*8parks*s  American  JBiog- 

f)aoding  to  follow  the  coast  to  the  country  of  ranhv,"  2d  series,  vol.  lii. 

the  Narragansets,  and  thence  by  a  retrograde  MASON,  John  MrrcHXix,  D.D.,  an  American 

march  akmg  the  shore  fieill  upon  his  enemies  divine,  bom  in  New  York,  March  19, 1770,  died 

unawares.    On  the  28d  he  effected  a  landing  in  there,  Dec.  26, 1829.    His  father  was  of  Scotch 

Narraganset  bay,  near  Point  Judith,  seoived  birth,  and  pastor  of  an  Associate  Reformed 

the  co6peradon  of  200  Narraganset  warriors,  church  (a  denomination  form.ed  by  the  union 

md  having  sent  back  his  boats  to  meet  him  at  of  two  branches  of  seceders  fi*om  the  Scotch 

the  month  of  the  Peqnot,  procee^d  by  quick  Presbyterian  church)  in  New  York.    He  was 

sMpdies  to  the  Mystic  river,  the  boundary  line  graduated  at  Columbia  coUege  in  1789,  and 

of  tho  present  towns  of  Groton  and  Stonington,  after  studying  theology  under  his  father's  care 

in  the  neighborhood  of  which  were  the  two  for  one  year  repaired  in  1791  to  the  university 

nrineipal  forts  of  the  Pequots.    Although  his  (tf  Edinburgh.    He  was  there  prominent  espe- 

Iiidinn  alliee  were  now  swelled  in  numMrs  to  daily  as  a  speaker  in  the  weekly  meetings  of 

abont  600,  snoh  was  the  terror  with  which  the  the  theological  society,  but  was  recalled  in  1792 

name  of  the  Peqnots  inspired  them  that  Mason  by  intelligence  of  his  father^s  death,  and  by  an 

wns  compelled  to  commence  the  attack  almost  invitation  to  become  his  successor  in  his  paa- 

•maided.     About  an  hour  before  daybreak  on  toral  charge.    He  was  installed  in  this  office  in 

t/>e  26th  he  surprised  the  nearest  fort,  and,  gain-  1798,  and  retained  it  for  17  yeara    His  advo- 

:ns^  an  entrance  within  the  palisades,  fell  sword  cacy  of  freqnent  communion  soon  gave  him 

in  hand  upon  the  enemy.    But  finding  that  it  promioence  in  die  religious  world.    He  oub- 

vonid  prove  a  long  and  wearisome  tauc  to  dis-  lished  a  pamphlet  conosting  of  **  Letters^  on 

VOL.  XI.— 17 
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this  sabject^  which  was  widely  distributed,  and  Handel  and  Haydn  OoVMknk  dfi  Ohuoh  Vo- 
was  genendly  effectaal  in  indnoing  the  Associate  sio,"  his  first  essay  in  the  ooinpilati(A  of  chnrch 
Beformed  ohnrohes  to  reUnqnisn  their  former  mnsio,  was  pnbhshed;  and  its  sqcosbb  led  to 
practice  of  celebrating  the  oommnnion  bnt  once  OTertnres  to  him  to  remove  to  Boston.  Tbo 
or  twice  a  year.    He  projected  the  plan  of  a  proposal  was  accepted;  and  in  1827  he  left 
theological  semhiary  to  be  nnder  the  authority  BaTannah,  and  commenced  in  Boston  the  Id- 
of  his  denomination,  and  again  visited  Great  stmction  of  classes  in  vocal  music,  devotlog 
Britain  for  the  purpose  of  obtaininff  contribn*  spedal  attention  to  the  training  of  children  to  the 
tions ;  and  his  pulpit  efforts  abroad  gave  him  performance  of  the  alto  part  in  choral  music, 
repute  as  one  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  time,  and  to  the  introduction  of  vocol  music  into  tbe 
Hu  plan  was  carried  into  effect,  the  seminary  public  schools.    About  1828  Mr.  William  C. 
beiuff  established  in  New  York  city  in  1804^  Woodbridge  called  his  attention  to  the  Peeta- 
and  he  was  appointed  its  first  professor  of  the-  lozzian  method  of  teaching  music,  and  eapecul- 
ology.    In  1806  he  projected  the  '^Christianas  ly  to  the  various  improvements  upon  it;  tod 
Msgarine,''  which  he  conducted   for  several  uter  due  examination  he  became  a  champioD 
years^d  in  which  he  carried  on  a  controversy  of  the  new  method.  Juvenile  classes  were  now 
with  Bishop  Hobart    In  1810  he  resigned  his  established   and  taught   gratuitously  bj  Mr. 
pastoral  charge  with  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Mason,  who  was  soon  compelled  by  the  extent 
new  oongregation.    He  preached  during  an  in-  of  his  labors  to  associate  Mr.  6.  J.  Webb  with 
terval  in  a  Presbyterian  church  edifice,  and  him.    Under  his  influence  vocal  mu^  received 
CBtablished  more  intimate  relations  between  Mb  a  new  and  extraordinary  impulse  in  Boston, 
own  and  the  Presbyterian  congregation  than  and  indeed  throughout  New  England;  eminent 
were  believed  by  some  to  be  au&orized  by  the  teachers  introduced  it  into  their  schoob;  tbe 
oonstitntion  of  the  Associate  Beformed  church.  Boston  academy  of  mndo  was  estabhsbed ;  mo* 
The  matter  was  brought  before  the  synod  in  idc  was  pi^tocnbed  as  a  regular  brsnch  of  in- 
Philadelphia  in  1811 ;  and  though  a  conciliatory  stmction  in  tbe  public  schools  of  Boston,  and 
resolution  was  passed,  it  was  the  occaedon  of  subsequently  very  genendly  througfaoot  Kev 
Dr.  Mason's  ^'  Plea  for  Sacramental  Oommunion  England  and  the  middle  states ;  permanent  mo- 
on Oatholic  Principles*'  (1816).  While  fulfilling  sical  classes,  lectures  on  musio,  concerts,  schools 
the  duties  of  pastor  and  professor,  he  accepted  for  instrumental  musio,  and  "  tciaoherB'  institutes 
in  1811  the  additional  office  of  provost  of  Oo*  for  the  training  of  music  teachers  and  leaden  of^ 
Inmbia  college,  and  by  his  talents  and  energy  choirs,  were  very  generally  established.  lnll^oT 
raised  that  institution  to  a  hi^er  character  Mr.  Mason  visited  Europe,  and  made  himself  ic- 
than  it  had  ever  before  possessed.    To  restore  quainted  with  all  the  improvements  in  mnsicai 
his  health,  impaired  by  excessive  labor,  he  re-  teaching  in  tbe  continental  citiea.    Siooe  bis  re- 
signed this  position  in  1816,  and  made  his  third  turn,  in  addition  to  his  large  contribntions  to 
visit  to  Europe,  travelling  in  England,  France,  musical  literature  and  the  preparation  of  n^- 
Bwitserland,  and  Italy.    On  his  return  in  1817  merous  text  books  for  Juvenile  dosses,  f^-^ 
he  resumed  his  pastoral  charge,  but  it  soon  ap-  books,  and  collections  of  church  music,  be  h^ 
peored  that  his  constitution  was  fiitally  under-  taught  and  lectured  at  the  teachers'  instltotes 
mined,  and  his  mental  powers  beffan  gradually  in  Massachusetts,  and  has  instmeted  cU»^  <>[ 
to  decay.    In  1821  he  exchanged  nis  pastorate  music  teachers  almost  every  autumn.    In  1^'^ 
for  the  presidency  of  Dickinson  college.  Oar-  he  received  from  theNew  lork  universitT  tl:e 
lisle,  Penn. ;  but  his  health  was  inadequate  even  degree  of  doctor  in  mnsic,  the  first  instance  'f 
for  the  lighter  duties  of  this  position,  and  in  the  conferring  of  such  a  degree  by  an  Aui«^nc&:; 
1824  he  relinouished  it  and  returned  to  Now  college.    Of  kte  years  he  has  devoted  much  st* 
York  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire-  tention  to  congregational  singing  in  cburcLt-^ 
ment  among  his  friends.    He  had  in  1823  been  Dr.  Mason  has  been  the  author  and  con)[*iWr  ^t 
one  of  those  who  transferred  their  connection  more  musical  works  than  any  other  writer  is 
from  the  Associate  Reformed  to  the  Presby-  America.    For  many  yean  he  has  been  a  f:* - 
lerian  church.  His  published  discourses  convey  quent  contributor  to  the  *^  Musical  Review*'  &:  • 
bnt  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  powerful  eloquence  other  periodicals;  he  has  published  15  or  \> 
for  which  he  was  celebrateo.    A  collection  of  Juvenile  collections  of  music,  7  or  8  glee  N'^  '^n 
his  worksp  consisting  chiefly  of  sermons  and  mostiy  in  connection  with  Mr.  O.  J.  ^t^   < 
orations,  was  edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Ebene-  and  20  sacred  and  church  rausio  books,  bsk^**-^ 
aer  Mason  (4  vols.,  New  Yorl^  1882 ;  new  ed.,  In  8  of  them  by  Mr.  Webb.    Beside  the^\  ] ) 
with  additions,  1849).  has  also  published  several  smaller  work^  iri  1 1 
MASON,  LowxLL,  Mus.  Doc,  an  American  large  number  of  ringle  pieces^    In  nil  tb^^ 
musical  teacher  and  composer,  bom  in  Medfield,  books  are  many  pieces  of  his  own  coinfK>«:'    - 
Mass.,  Jan.  8, 1792.    From  childhood  he  mani-  and  many  more  adapted  by  him  from  the  cor. 
fested  great  fondness  for  music,  and  at  a  very  positions  of  other  authora. 
early  age  he  commenced  teaching  it.    In  1812       MASON,  Wiixiah,  an    English    poet  »-*  i 
he  removed  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where,  in  con-  clergyman,  bom  in  Hull  in  1726,  di«d  in  Yi'T^ 
nection  with  other  pursuits,  he  devoted  much  in  April,  1797.    He  was  the  son  of  a  cWro 
time  to  giving  instraction  and  leading  choirs  and  roan,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  c  i* 
musical  associations.    In  1821,  the  ^Boston  bridge,  and  became  a  fellow  in  1747.    lli^r- 
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dpal  worki  ara  a  descriptive  poem  called  mentioned  ^'rigbt  line*' as  the  S.  boimdaryfN. 

^Tbe   English   Garden,''  and  two  tragedies,  to  lat  40^    Bnt  in  the  preamble  to  his  grant 

**  EllHda"  and  '*  Garactacns."    He  was  also  the  he  was  restricted  to  lands  haetenua  incuUct, 

anthor  of  **  An  Historical  and  Oritical  Essay  on  '*  hitherto  unsettled,"  and  the  Dntch  had  pre- 

Kng^T^h  Ohnroh  Music."    He  was  an  intimate  vioasly  settled  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Delaware ; 

firiend  and  imitator  of  Gray,  and  published  an  tbej  therefore  resisted  his  daim  to  the  whole 

edition  of  his  poems  with  a  memoir  of  his  Hfe.  peninsula^   In  1664  Oharles  11.  granted  the 

MASON  AJH)  DIXOITS  LINE,  the  parallel  Datch  possessions  to  his  brother  James,  the 

of  lat.  89*  48'  26.8"  N.,  which  separates  Penn-  dnke  of  York,  who,  after  con^nerin^  them,  as- 

sylvania  from   Maryluid,  drawn   by  Charles  snmed  the  place  of  the  Dntch  m  resisting  Lord 

Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  distingnished  Baltimore.    It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that 

KngpiA  mathematicians  ana  astronomers.    It  the  sole  ^graphical  Imowledge  of  these  regions 

forms  the  dividiDg  line  between  the  free  and  at  that  time  was  obtained  from  a  map  made  by 

alare  states  of  the  original  confederation.    This  the  celebrated  Oapt.  John  Smith.    On  this  map 

oelebrated  line  properly  begins  at  the  N.  E.  the  line  of  40"*  was  incorrectly  placed  as  far  S.  as 

eomer  of  Maryland,  and  runs  dne  W.  The  years  the  vicinity  of  the  parallel  which  is  now  the  N. 

from  1681  to  1768  were  marked  with  constant  boundary  of  Maryland.    In  1681  Charles  IL 

ion  and  conflict  between  the  rival  pro-  granted  to  William  Penn  the  territory  of  Penn- 


prietaries  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  and  sylvania,  as  follows:  ''All  that  tract  or  part  of 
their  partisans^  upon  the  subject  of  their  com-  land,  in  America,  with  the  islands  tnerein  con- 
mon  boundary ;  and  the  vicimty  of  this  line  was  tained,  as  the  same  is  bounded  on  the  east  bv 
the  theatre  of  riot,  invasion,  and  bloodshed.  Delaware  river,  from  12  miles  northward  of 
The  first  English  colonies  were  settled  under  a  New  Castle  town,  unto  the  three  and  fortieth 
grant  from  Kiuk  James  I.  in  1606,  which  gave  deepree  of  N.  latitude,  if  said  river  doth  extend 
to  S  incorporated  companies  IV  of  latitude  on  so  fiir  northward,  but  if  not,  then  by  a  meridian 
the  Atlantic,  reaching  from  lat.  84°  to  45°  N.,  line  from  the  head  of  said  river  to  said  48d  de- 
the  whole  territorv  living  the  common  name  gree.  The  said  land  to  extend  westward  5  de- 
of  Virginia.  The  North  Virginia  or  Plymouth  grees  in  lonmtude,  to  be  computed  from  said 
company  possessed  the  N. ;  the  6.  portion  of  eastern  bounds.  And  the  said  lands  to  be  bound-' 
the  temtoiy  was  held  by  the  London  company,  ed  on  the  north  by  the  beginning  of  the  three 
IdA,  40°  N.  separated  these  two  colonies.  The  and  fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  on 
northern  was  <Mlled  New  England  by  Capt.  the  south  by  a  circle  drawn  at  12  miles  distance 
John  Smith  in  1614,  while  the  southern  retained  from  New  Castle,  northward  and  westward  unto 
ezdoaively  the  name  of  Virginia.  In  1624  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  northern 
tiie  influence  of  Gondemar,  the  Spanish  min-  latitude,  and  then  by  a  straight  Bne  westward  to 
iflter,  together  with  his  own  dislike  of  popular  the  limits  of  longitude  above  mentioned."  In 
freedom,  induced  S^ing  James  to  revcMce  the  1682  Penn  despatched  a  colony  to  his  terri- 
charter  of  both.  The  unsettled  wastes  of  their  tory,  and  soon  afterward  it  was  discovered, 
toritories  were  now  subject  anew  to  the  roval  by  an  astronomical  observation,  that  the  true 
grants  In  1620  George  Calvert,  Lord  Balti-  parallel  of  40°  was  so  fiir  north  as  to  exclude 
more^  besou^t  the  king  for  a  charter  of  lands  him  from  any  portion  of  the  coast  and  from 
in  this  region,  but  died  before  it  was  perfected,  any  territory  on  Delaware  bay.  Wishing  to 
His  aott  and  successor,  Cecilius  Calvert,  subse-  command  an  outlet  to  the  ocean,  he  theretore, 
qoently  obtained  from  Charles  I.  (June  20,  in  Aug.  1682,  purchased  the  duke  of  York's 
1682)  a  grant  which  he  named  Maryland,  after  right  to  the  land  12  m.  around  New  Castle, 
the  queen  Henrietta  Maria.  It  conveyed  to  and  to  all  the  W.  coast  of  Delaware  bay,  below 
**  all  that  part  of  the  peninsula  or  cher-  that,  to  Henlopen.  Upon  Pounds  arrival  in 
^lyingintheparts  of  America,  between  the  America  with  additionid  colonists  in  the  an- 
on the  east  and  the  bay  of  Chesapeake  on  tumn  of  1682,  he  addressed  himself  to  arrangmg 
the  west,  divided  from  the  reddue  thereof  by  a  the  boundaries  with  Lord  Baltimore;  bat  not 
r^i  line  drawn  from  the  promontory  or  head-  being  able  to  make  terms  with  him,  the  matter 
land  called  Watkins  point,  situated  upon  the  was  referred  to  the  king.  At  this  Juncture 
bay  aforesaid,  and  near  the  river  of  wighco  Charles  U.  died,  and  the  duke  of  York  ascended 
on  the  west^  unto  the  ocean  on  the  east;  and  the  throne  as  James  IL  He  decided  in  favor 
between  that  boundary  on  the  south,  and  that  of  Penn's  rights  on  Delaware  bay,  and  ordered 
part  of  the  bay  of  Delaware  on  the  north  which  that  part  of  ue  peninsula  which  is  between  the 
fieth  under  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  where  latitude  of  Cape  Henlopen  and  40°  to  be  divided 
New  Engknd  terminates.  And  all  that  tract  by  a  right  line  into  two  equal  parts,  that  the  E. 
of  land  fitmi  the  aforesaid  bay  of  Delaware  in  a  half  should  belong  to  Penn,  and  the  W.  to  Lord 
ri^t  line,  by  the  degree  aforesaid,  to  the  true  Baltimore.  On  Mav  10, 1782,  the  heira  of  Penn 
meridian  of  the  first  fountain  of  the  Potomac,  and  Calvert  entered  into  an  agreement  for  the 
and  from  thence  tending  down  toward  the  final  adjustment  of  their  disputed  boundaries, 
south  to  the  further  bank  of  said  river,  and  fol-  A  semicircle  was  to  be  drawn  at  12  m.  around 
lowing  the  W.  and  S.  side  of  it,  &a,  to  the  be-  New  Castle,  N.  and  W.  An  E.  and  W.  line  was 
jrinning,"  Under  this  grants  Lord  Baltimore  to  be  drawn,  beginning  at  Cape  Henlopen,  and 
cbuDcd  the  whole  peninsula  from  the  above  running  W.  to  the '*  middle  pomt'*  of  the  penin* 
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enla.    IVom  that  middle  point  a  Hue  was  to  be  On  the  14th  they  had  advaooed  m  far  as  the 

ran  north wanl  so  as  to  form  a  tangent  with  the  Great  Alleghany,  where  they  were  ioined  hj 

oirde  aronnd  New  Oastle.    From  the  tangent  their  escort  of  14  Indian  warriors  and  an  ioto^ 

point  a  line  was  to  be  continued  due  N.  nntU  it  preter,  headed  by  the  celebrated  Mohawk  chief 

reached  a  point  whose  latitude  would  be  the  Hendriok.    Mason  and  Dixon  now  contiiraed 

■ame  as  that  of  15  m.  6.  of  the  southernmost  their  adrance  with  a  motiey  host  of  red  and 

rof  Philadelphia.  From  this  point  a  due  white  men,  oomprising,  in  addition  to  the  In- 
line should  be  run  to  the  utmost  longitude  dians^  surreyors,  chdn  bearers,  rod  men,  axe 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1T82,  and  again  in  1789,  men,  commissaries,  oooks,  and  baggage  oarriere, 
commissioners  were  appointedto  run  these  lines,  with  numerous  laborers,  servants^  and  camp 
but  they  had  not  proceeded  £ar  before  new  quea-  followers.  Among  these,  beside  the  7  brothen 
tions  arose,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  McOlean,  who  afterward  became  proonhient  in 
court  of  chancery  in  England.  After  a  decision  the  revolution,  were  Hugh  Crawford,  an  old  In- 
npon  the  question  submitted,  new  commission-  dian  trader,  who  for  his  serrioes  obtained  a 
ers  were  appointed  in  1750,  and  again  disagreed,  grant  of  Tunable  land,  Paul  Larah  of  George^i 
and  again  an  appeal  was  made  to  chancery,  creek,  and  John  Tate  of  Redstone.  At  a  point 
After  some  ftiruier  delay  an  agreement  was  244  m.  from  the  Delaware,  and  within  86  m.  of 
come  to  in  1760,  and  in  Novemb^  of  that  year  the  whole  distance  to  be  run,  they  came  to  aa 
commiarioners  to  run  the  lines  met  in  New  Indian  war  path,  where  the  line  croaees  the 
Oaatie.  Their  surveyors  (of  whom  the  chief  Warrior  branch  of  the  old  Catawba  war  path, 
were  John  Lukens  and  Archibald  MoGlean  and  at  the  second  crossing  of  Dnnkard  creek.  Here 
his  6  brothers)  Uien  commenced  their  duties,  their  Indian  escort  told  them  that  it  was  the 
Their  progreas  through  the  dense  forests  was  will  of  the  Six  Nations  that  the  survejv  ahonid 
alow.  Durins  tiie  three  subsequent  years  they  be  stayed.  There  was  no  alternative,  and  re- 
had  completed  their  line  across  the  peninsula,  as  tracing  their  steps,  they  returned  to  Pbiladel- 
well  as  the  long  tangent  line ;  they  had  meas-  phia,  and,  reporting  to  the  commisnooen,  re 
wed  the  ndius  fh>m  New  Castie,  and  estab-  ceived  an  honorable  discharge  on  Deo.  26, 1767. 
lished  the  ^*  tangent  poinf  The  proprietors^  At  the  end  of  every  5th  mile  a  stone  was  planted, 
residing  in  London,  and  ignorant  of  the  time  graven  with  the  arms  of  the  Penn  family  on  one 
and  labor  necessary  in  these  surveys,  grew  im-  dde,  and  of  Lord  Baltimore  on  the  otho".   The 

Jatient,  and  now  employed  Oharles  Mason  and  intermediate  miles  were  miui[ed  with  smaller 

eremiah   Dixon  to  complete   them.    These  stones  having  an  M  on  one  side  and  a  P  on  the 

mathematicians  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  other.    The  stones  were  all  sent  from  England. 

15, 1768,  and  in  December  commenced  their  The  establishment  of  this  line  terminated  the 

work,  in  connection  with  the  McGleans,  of  the  border  war,  which  for  nearly  90  years  bad  kept 

old  surveyors.  They  first  proceeded  to  determine  the  respective  adherents  of  Baltimore  and  Peon 

the  latitude  of  the  southernmost  ^int  of  the  dty  in  a  state  of  constant  hostility,  although  for  half 

of  Philadelphia.    It  is  recorded  in  their  journal  a  century  more  frequent  litigations  were  the  i«- 

that  in  Nov.  1768,  they  employed  a  carpenter  suit  of  the  contest.    Mason  and  Dixon  retimed 

to  construct  an  observatory  in  the  8.  part  of  to   England,  and  were   anbsetiuenUy  elected 

Philadelphia.  This  was  the  first  observatory  in  members  of  the  royal  society,  under  wfaoee  di- 

America.    On  Jan.  6, 1764,  they  determined  its  rectiona  they  observed  the  trannt  of  Venos 

latitude.     They  then  careftally  examined  the  across  the  sun  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope^ 

wious  lines  run  by  the  old  surveyors,  their  1768.  Dixon  died  in  Durham,  England,  in  1777, 

predecessors^  which  they  adopted  as  correct  In  Mason  near  Philadelphia  in  1787.  In  Nov.  17^ 

the  autumn  of  1764  they  ran  their  parallel  of  Col.  Alexander  McClean  of  Pennsylvania,  and 

latitude  W.  to  the  Susquehanna,  thus  commen-  Joseph  Neville  of  Virginia,  ran  the  remainiog 

dug  the  iiamous  line  which  bears  their  name,  part  of  the  line  from  Uie  war  path  crossing  of 

In  1764-'5  they  ran  the  line  due  N.  from  the  bnnkard  creek  to  the  8.  W.  comer  of  Penn^yl- 

tangent  point  to  the  N.  R  comer  of  Maryland,  vania,  thus  completing  William  Penn's  limH  of 

and  in  1765  described  such  portion  of  the  semi-  *^  5  degrees  of  longitude^'  from  the  Delavart. 

circle  around  New  Oastie  as  enabled  them  to  fix  This  renudning  part  was  tMted  and  oorrecicd 

the  point  which  is  now  the  point  of  intersection  by  astronomicid  observations,  and  permaneDUr 

of  the  three  states.  Then  beginning  where  they  marked,  in  1784. — The  stone  at  the  N.  £.  corner 

had  lefl^  off  at  the  Susquehanna,  they  continued  of  Maryland  having  been  removed,  and  a  deeire 

their  li^e  due  W.   On  Oct  27  tneyhad  reached  being  manifested  to  have  the  former  sarteTS 

the  Norah  mountain.    On  June  4,  1766,  they  revised,  in  1849  commissioners  weie  appointed 

were  at  uhe  summit  of  the  Littie  Alleghany,  by  the  states  of  Delaware,  Maijland,  ana  Penn- 

The  Indiabs  now  became  troublesome,  but  a  ne-  s^lvania,  who  called  to  their  aid  Lieut  Col 

ffotiationins  had  with  them  bv  Sir  William  Jamee  D.  Grahain,  of  the  U.  8.  topographi<*ai 

Johnson,  ami  in  May,  1767,  a  delegation  of  In-  engineers.    Col.  Graham   corroborated  in  til 

dians  was  sent  to  the  surveyors,  with  permission  important  poinfla  the  work  of  the  old  surve}  (tv 

frt>m  the  SizVNations  to  continue  their  surveys,  ana  of  Mason  and  Dixon.    He,  however,  d^ 

and  as  an  eekort  to  protect  them  against  tiie  tected  some  errors.    The  radina  was  found  to  b« 

roviog  savageA  of  the  south.    On  June  8  they  9  feet  4  inohee  too  short;   the  '^  tangent  poinr 

recommenced  tf^eir  line  at  the  litUe  Alleghany,  had  been  plaoed  157  feet  too  &r  to  the  >n  ^"^ 
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tht  point  of  iiitenectioQ  of  the  8  Btates  148  feet  eral  other  derirations  which  have  been  pro- 

too  &r  to  the  S.    This  affected  merely  the  are  posed,  are  now  generally  abandoned,  and  mittm 

of  the  circle  reaching  into  Maryland,  and  resolt-  u  taken  as  another  fcnin  of  the  sabstantiTe 

ed  in  flattening  the  aro,  and  making  the  state  mimo^  i. «.,  dismissaL    When  first  introdnced, 

of  Maryland  one  acre  and  ^  larger  ^an  Mason  the  term  denoted  the  dismissal  of  the  cate- 

ud  Doon  left  the  proyince  of  the  same  name,  chmnens  and  penitents,  who  were  permitted 

The  otibee  fines  were  foond  to  be  correct  to  be  present  at  the  introductory,  bat  not  at 

MASORA.    See  Biblb,  toL  iiL  p.  227.  the  sacramental  service,  before  the  beginning  of 

MASOVIA,  or  Mazoyia,  daring  the  eariier  which  they  were  called  npon  to  leave.     The 

eentnries  of  independent  Poland,  a  dnchy  or  two  parts  ofthe  service  were  then  distingnished 

prindpalil^  on  both  rides  of  the  middle  Yistnla,  as  mitta  eataehumenorum  and  mtna  Jidelium, 

ioliatMted  by  tiie  Mazors,  a  Polish  tribe:    In  the  This   distinction  ceased  in  the  4th  centnry. 

Boariankingdomitf  Poland,  it  formed  a  govern-  The  oldest  worVT'in  which  we  find  the  term 

meat  with  Warsaw  as  its  capital,  now  ofildally  mma  is  a  letter  <^  St  Ambrose,  and  very  soon 

called  the  government  of  Warsaw.  after  his  time  it  passed  into  general  ose.    The 

MASQI^  a  species  of  dramatio  entertain-  Catholic  chnrch  believes  tiiat  by  the  words 
meat,  comprehending  scenic  eflfocts  and  dancing,  of  consecration,  pronounced  by  the  priest  over 
moch  eoltiTated  in  Enrope  dming  the  16th  and  the  bread  and  tiie  wine,  these  dements  are 
17th  eentnries,  and  which  reached  its  highest  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
point  of  porfection  in  En^and  in  the  reign  of  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  not  conridered 
Jamea  L  Originating  in  the  pageants,  shows^  different  from  the  sacrifice  ofiered  by  Christ  on 
and  re^sioos  processions  of  the  middle  ages,  the  the  cross,  but  a  repetition  of  the  samfioe  ofthe 
aetora  in  which  wore  masks,  and  in  the  early  cross,  Christ  offering  himself  again  throng  the 
mirade  and  moral  plays,  it  gradnally  became  a  hands  of  the  priest  Through  it  the  merits  of 
reeognind  form  of  the  spoken  drama,  and  the  Christ  are  believed  to  be  made  available  to  men. 
odIt  one  in  which  femal^  generally  ladies  of  It  is  called  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  as  Christ  is 
rank,  took  port  In  the  reign  of  James  L  Ben  believed  to  be  reiuly  present  as  a  victim,  asking 
JoQson  and  the  leading  dramatic  anthora,  with  mirdon  for  sinners  as  be  did  on  the  gtosbl  The 
the  exoepti<m  of  Shakespeare,  wrote  masques  for  Koman  Catholic  church  therefore  sometimea 
the  oourt  Mflton^s  ''Comus^*  and  "Arcades'^  offers  masncfl  spedaQy  for  the  dead,  whom  she 
are  exquirite  specimens.  The  genius  of  Inigo  mentions  indeed  in  every  mass.  As  she  believes 
Jones  was  f<Nr  a  numb^  of  years  employed  ex-  that  Christians  who  leave  this  world  without 
dosiTely  upon  the  decorations  and  elaborate  having  snffidentiy  expiated  their  sins  are  ob- 
machinery  of  the  court  masques,  and  Henry  liged  to  suffer  a  temporary  penalty  in  the  otho*, 
lawea  furnished  the  muric  for  several  of  them,  she  prays  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  re- 
The  queens  of  James  L  and  Charles  L,  with  the  miarion  of  thia  penalty.  The  mass  is  called  a 
chief  nobility  of  the  court,  participated  in  these  eucharistic  sacrifice,  because  it  is  believed  that 
ctttertainmentfl,  the  preparation  of  which  fre-  by  offering  Christ  the  church  expresses  gratitude 
qoently  occupied  many  months,  and  cost  im-  to  God  in  the  best  posaible  manner ;  and  an  im- 
mense sums.  With  the  death  of  Ben  JonsoiL  petratory  sacrifice,  because  she  hopes  that  God, 
vbo  may  be  reguded  as  the  chief  writer  of  touched  by  this  offering,  will  grant  new  merdea. 
Basques,  the  taste  for  them  died  away.  — ^In  a  liturgical  point  of  view,  the  mass  ia  divid- 

MASQUERABE  (It  ma»eheraia)y  an  enter-  ed  into  five  parts:  1,  the  preparation,  or  the 

taioment  or  ball,  generally  of  a  public  charao-  prayera  made  before  the  offering,  which  was 

ter,  in  which  the  company  are  masked  and  formerly  called  the  mass  of  the  catechumens ; 

c<benrise  disguised  by  dominos  or  fimcy  cos-  2,  the  offering,  which  extends  from  the  offertorf 

t^imeflL     This  species  of  amusement  became  to  the  sanctus;  8,  the  canon,  in  whidi  is  indud- 

^ifhionahle  in  Italy  as  early  as  1512,  and  about  ed  the  consecration ;  4,  the  breaking  of  the  host 

tlie  anne  time  was  introduced  into  England  by  and  the  communion ;   6,  the  thanksgiving  or 

ficniy  Yin.    It  is  popular  on  the  continent  of  post-communion.    According  to  this  rite  and 

Enrope,  particolariy  in  the  lai^  cities,  and  in  the  language  in  which  the  mass  is  celebrated, 

eanuTBl  time ;  but  it  has  been  prohibited  by  different  names  have  beengirento  it,  as  Greek, 

lav  in  many  of  the  United  States.    (See  Cab-  Latin.  Roman,  Gr^orian,  Ambroman,  €rallicaa, 

>^Ai.)  Gothic,  Mozanbic,  Ac  (See  LmnioT.)  The  dif- 

IIASS  (Lat  mma),  the  principal  form  of  ferences  between  these  masses  concern  only  the 

public  wonhlp  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  form ;  the  substance  and  also  the  principal  parts 

Aeeoiding  to  the  definition  of  Roman  Catholic  are  the  same  in  alL    AH  the  lituraies  also  agree 

t^^ologjans,  it  ia  the  true  sacrifice  of  the  new  in  prescribing  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  in  con* 

^▼--an  offiuing  instituted  by  Christ,  in  which,  formity  with  the  words  of  the  Scriptures,  which 

bf  tiie  eoneecration  and  consumption  of  his  say  that  Christ  broke  the  bread. — ^The  liturgy 

mdv  and  blood  under  the  form  of  bread  and  of  the  mass  still  indicates  that  in  former  times 

vioe,  Christ  himself  is  mystically  slain  and  offer-  aU  the  people  who  were  present  communed 

cd  as  a  victim  to  God  the  Father  in  recognition  with  the  priests.    This  usage  gradnally  ceased, 

<^  his  sovereign  dominion.    The  derivation  of  and  the  priest  communed  uone.    It  is  now  re- 

^  word  aiaaaa  from  the  Hebrew  mtfiaA  (which  commended  to  eveir  priest  to  say  mass  fre- 

<£«or£iig  to  some  means  offeringX  and  sev-  quentiy,andifpoeBiluedaOy.    The  presence  (^ 
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onewboreoitestheresponBesisasageneralhild  oharoh  condemned,  as  the  oelebntioQ  of  Uie 
required.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  often-  maas  without  the  assistanceof  a  derl^  the  eon- 
times  proposed  in  the  chorch  to  celebrate  Uie  binaUon  of  several  masses  in  one  in  otder  to 
maas  more  rarelj,  and  onl j  when  a  large  at-  get  a  greater  payment,  &c.  The  dry  or  nanti- 
tendance  of  the  people  is  to  be  expected.  Bnt  cal  mass,  which  during  the  middle  ages  was 
the  conncil  of  Trent  confirmed  the  practice  of  sometimes  celebrated  on  board  of  vea^s,  and 
saying  private  masses,  and  recommended  to  say  at  which  there  was  no  consecration,  was  after- 
mass  frequently. — ^The  langoage  nsed  at  the  mass  ward  forbidden  by  many  councils. — The  litw^ 
is  throughout  the  western  church  the  Latin;  of  the  mass  which  is  used  in  the  Roman  Gatho- 
only  those  portions  of  the  eastern  churches  lie  church  received  mainly  its  present  form  as 
which  are  united  with  the  Catholic,  as  the  Unit-  early  as  in  the  time  of  Gregory  I.  Ftcm  Roue 
ed  Greeks,  Jacobites,  Oopts,  Chaldean^  Mel-  it  gradually  passed  into  use  in  a  large  portion 
chites,  Maronites,  and  also  the  Illyiian  and  some  of  the  church.  In  some  countries,  however, 
Africans,  as  the  Ethiopian^  retain  tiie  right  particular  missals  were  retained,  contrary  to 
of  celebrating  the  mass  in  the  old  language  the  wishes  of  the  popes.  The  coundl  of  Trent, 
of  their  people  (the  old  Greek,  Byriao,  Goptio,  in  one  of  its  first  sittings,  commissioned  several 
&c.).  The  wishes,  sometimes  expressed  by  doctors  to  prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the  Ro- 
larger  or  smaller  bodies  of  the  Oatholic  cfaurdi,  man  missal  for  general  introduction.  Aa  thk 
to  translate  the  liturry  of  Uie  mass  into  the  commisaon  was,  however,  at  the  doae  of  the 
modem  languages,  and  to  let  the  responses  at  coundl,  not  yet  executed,  the  council  referred 
the  mass  be  recited  or  sung  by  the  entire  con-  the  matter  to  the  pope,  Pins  Y.  The  nope  ap- 
gregation,  have  never  been  avored  by  the  high-  pointed  a  committee,  whidi  preparea  m  new 
est  eccledastical  authorities,  though  in  some  missal,  urinff  the  Gregorian  as  a  bans.  It  was 
cases  it  has  been  permitted  as  a  privilege,  as  for  promulgated  July  14, 1570 ;  new  revisiooa  took 
instance  to  the  auke  Eugene  of  WOrtemberg,  place  under  Clement  Yin.  in  160i,  and  Urban 
who  in  1T86  received  firom  Pius  YI.  permission  Vlll.  in  1684.  The  **  congregation  of  rites^** 
to  introduce  the  German  mass  into  his  court  instituted  by  Sixtus  Y.  in  1687,  watches  over 
chapel. — ^There  are  different  kinds  of  masses,  the  purity  of  the  ritual.  The  Greek  church  and 
A  high  or  solemn  mass  is  celebrated  with  the  the  other  eastern  churches  hold,  in  the  main, 
assistance  of  a  deacon  and  subdeaoon,  and  is  the  same  views  with  resard  to  the  mass  aa  the 
Bunff  by  choristers;  but  the  principal  mass  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  difference  is 
on  Sundays  and  festivals^  in  which  part  of  the  mostlv  limited  to  ceremonies. — ^All  the  Protes> 
service  is  sung  by  the  pnest,  is  also  called  high  taut  denominations  agree  in  rejecting  tiie  maat, 
mass,  though  there  are  neither  deacons  and  sub-  and  in  general  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice,  thoa|:h 
deacons  nor  choristers  present.  A  low  mass  is  some  churches,  especially  the  Lutheran  and  the 
one  of  which  no  part  is  sung,  and  at  which  the  Episcopal,  have  retained  portions  of  the  litni^. 

Sriest  has  no  assistant  but  his  clerk.    The  or-  MASSAC,  a  S.  co.  of  HI.,  bordering  on  the 

inary  duration  of  a  low  mass  is  about  half  an  Ohio;  area,  240  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1865,  6,693. 

hour.    Every  member  of  the  Catholic  church  is  The  surface  is  diversified  and  heavily  Umbered, 

bound,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  by  one  of  and  the  soil  fertile.    It  contains  coal  and  lead, 

the  '*  precepts  of  the  church,"  unless  prevent-  The  productions  in  1860  were  148,700  bQsh«fl< 

ed  by  sickness  or  other  grave  impmiment,  of  Indian  com,  4,179  of  wheat,  12,607  of  oats, 

to  attend  mass  every  Sunday  and  on  certain  and  2,904  lbs.  of  wool. 

holidays  called  days  of  obligation.  The  mass  MASSACnUSETtS,  one  of  the  18  orlciiMl 
of  the  presanctified  (miiaa  prenanetifieatorum)  states  of  the  American  Union,  and  one  of  tiie 
is  the  name  given  to  the  service  celebrated  in  New  En^and  states,  situated  between  Ut.  41  ^ 
the  Latin  church  on  Good  Friday,  when  there  16'  and  42""  68'  N.,  and  long.  69*  66'  and  73' 
li  no  consecration,  but  only  a  consumption  by  82'  W. ;  extreme  length  E.  and  W.^  160 
the  priest  of  bread  consecrated  the  day  before,  breadth  varying  fW>m  47  to  about  110  m. ; 
This,  however,  is  not  a  mass  at  all,  the  oonse-  timated  area.  7,800  sq.  m.,  or  4,992,000 
oration  beins  an  essential  part  of  the  sacrifice.  It  is  boundea  N.  by  Yermont  and  New  HaBRi>> 
Services  of  this  nature  are  more  frequent  in  the  shire,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  8.  by  the  At- 
Greek  church.  At  all  masses  the  priest  wears  lantio,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and  "W. 
vestments  which  indicate  by  their  color  the  ec-  by  New  York.  It  is  divided  into  14  ooiuiti«^ 
desiastical  season  of  the  year  or  the  stated  festi-  viz. :  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Bristol,  Dokea,  E^ 
val  which  is  celebrated.  Thus  red  is  used  for  the  sex,  Franklin,  Ilampden,  Hampshire,  Middlceex, 
feasts  of  martyrs,  white  for  those  of  virgins,  Nantucket,  Norfolk,  Plymonthf  Suffolk,  and 
purple  for  the  penitential  seasons  of  Lent,  Ad-  Worcester.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  nre 
vent,  and  vigils  At  the  masses  for  the  dead  the  capital,  Boston,  the  larsest  and  most  com- 
black  vestments  are  used,  some  parts  of  the  of-  meroiai  city  in  New  En^nd,  on  Massachosetts 
fice  are  omitted,  and  the  people  are  dismissed  bay ;  Charlestown.  Roxbury,  and  Cambrid|re« 
without  the  benediction.  Masses  may  be  said  in  the  vicinity ;  Salem,  New  Bedford,  Newbury- 
for  any  special  purpose  (votive  masses^  as  for  port,  Nantucket,  Gloucester,  Marblehead,  Ply* 
the  recovery  of  health,  for  the  avoiding  of  dan-  mouth,  Dorchester,  Provincetown,  and  Snig- 
ger, for  obtaining  a  special  favor,  dux  In  the  wich,  important  depots  of  fisheries  and  ooa- 
middle  ages  some  practtoes  crept  in  which  the  merce;  Lowell,  Worcester,  lornn,  Springfield, 
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FaD  Rif er,  Tumton,  Lawreaoe,  Chioopee,  Dtn-  BlAokatone,  and  Cbarlea.    It  contains  a  nun* 

Ten,  AndoTor  (the  seat  of  several  litoraiy  in-  ber  of  small  lakes,  but  none  of  considerabto 

ititatioDsXand  Haverhill,  interior  and  mano&o-  size. — ^The  sarfiioe  of  Massachnsetts  is  greatly 

taring  towns. — ^The  population  at  each  national  diversified.    The  extreme  W.  is  moontainons^ 

deoeonia]  census  has  been  as  foQows:   1790,  having  two  ranges  of  the  Green  moontains, 

878,717;  1800,  488,245;  1810,  472,040;  1820,  the  Taghkannic  or  Taoonio  and  Hoosic  ridges. 

523,387;  1880,  610,408 ;  1840,  737,699 ;  1850,  Saddle  mountain  in  the  N.  W.  comer  is  8,505 

m,514;andatthestateoen8usof  1855, 1,182,-  feet  high,  and  Mt  Washington  in  the  8.  W. 

S69,  showing  Massachusetts  to  be  the  6th  in  comer  2,624  feet  high.  Further  £.  b  the  beanti- 

wnnt  <^  population  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  fnl  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut    In  this 

increase  of  population  from  1790  to  1850, 162.59  section  are  several  elevations,  detached  mem- 

per  cent. ;  1840  to  1850,  84.80 ;  1850  to  1855,  hers  of  the  White  mountain  ^stem,  the  hic^est 

16.30.    Of  the  population  in  1855,  there  were  peaks  of  which  are  Mt  Tom  (1,200  feet)  on  the 

550,084  males  and  582.885  females;  1,122,468  W.,  and  Mt  Holyoke  (910  feet)  near  Northamp- 

▼ere  white  (545,417  males  and  577,046  femalesX  ton,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river; 

and  9,906  oolored  (4,627  males  and  5,279  fe-  and  Wacbnaett  mountain  (2,018  feet)  to  the  N. 

miles).    Ages:  under  5  years,  182,944;  5  and  of  the  middle  of  the  state.    The  £.  and  N.  S. 

ooder  10, 115,862 ;  10  and  under  15, 110,098 ;  are  hilly  and  broken,  and  the  S.  £.  generally  low 

15  and  under  20,  117,047;  20  and  under  80,  and  sandy. — Massachusetts  is  eminently  a  legion 

235,678 ;  80  and  under  40, 165,046 ;  40  and  un-  of  metamorphic  rocks.    Those  in  the  £.  part  of 

der  60, 111,500 ;  50  and  under  60,  71,829 ;  60  the  state  espedally  are  largely  overspread  with 

ladimder  70,  42,428;  70  and  under  80, 20,810;  the  sands,  gravel,  and  bowlders  of  the  drift 

80  and  under  90, 6,188;  90  and  under  100, 684;  formation ;  and  Uie  lonff  point  of  land  making 

100  and  over,  19 ;  unknown,  2,841.    Natives  the  8.  £.  extremitv  of  the  state  (see  Cafb  Coi^ 

of  the  United  States,  886,575;  of  foreign  conn-  is  so  covered  with  these  loose  materials,  that 

tries,  245,268  ;  unlmown,  581.     During  the  the  rocky  beds  beneath  are  entirely  concealed* 

year  1858  there  were  84,491  births  (17,458  8ienite  and  granite  prevail  along  the  coast,  and 

malaa,  16,840  females,  ana  198  not  stated)  ;  extensive  quarries  of  these  rocks  are  worked  at 

deaths  in  the  same  period,  20,776  (10,846  males,  Quincy,  Ci4>e  Ann,  and  other  points.    Around 

10,354  femalea,  ana  76  unknown)  ;  marriages,  Boston  is  a  formation  of  coarse  conglomeratee 

10,527.    Tlie  occupations  of  888,682  male  per-  and  argillaceous  slates  of  obscure  age  on  account 

flODi  over  15  years  of  age  were  returned  by  the  of  the  metamorphic  action  to  which  they  have 

WQsoa  of  1865  as  follows:  agriculturists,  57,-  been  subjected.     At  Braiotree,  near  Quincy, 

031 ;  fii^Qiy  operatives,  8,801 ;  laborers,  60,248 ;  the  slates  have  been  found  to  contain  trilobitoBi 

nwrioen  and  boatmen,  16,846 ;  manu&cturers,  but  generally  no  fossils  have  been  met  with  in 

5.2M;  mechanics,  122,251;  merchants,  29,089 ;  these  rocks.    The  fosnis  would  seem  to  refer 

profesNona,  8,812;  miaoellaneous,  26,220.  There  the  slates  to  the  lower  nlurian  period.    These 

were  401  deaf  and  dumb,  471  blind,  1,919  in-  obscure  formations  are  traced  in  an  irreffular 

saBe»  838  idiotic,  5,687  paupers,  and  2,901  wm-  belt  towwd  Providence,  and  near  the  Rhode 

ncta.    Families,  228,845 ;  dwellings,  175,811.  Ishmd  line  they  are  connected  with  coal-bear- 

I'nwty  of  population,  145.17  to  the  square  mile,  ing  strata,  referable,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  trae 

bcinggreaterthanthatof  any  other  of  the  Unit-  carboniferous   epoch.    In   many  localities  in 

cd  States. — From  the  W.  for  about  100  m.  Mas-  Bristol  and  Plymouth  counties  these  strata  cour 

■aefaosetts  has  the  regular  form  of  a  parallelo-  tun  beds  of  anthracite,  some  oi  which,  as  at 

pam  about  50  m.  in  width ;  thence  it  spreads  Mansfield,  have  been  worked  for  many  years. 

oQt  to  the  K.  £.  and  8.  £.  on  two  sides  of  Mas-  They  prove,  however,  of  little  or«no  value,  the 

avbosetts  bay,  terminating  on  the  8.  £.  in  the  coal  always  being  much  crashed,  imd  the  beds 

loDcf  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  which,  describing  veiy  irregular  in  their  production.    Gneiss  and 

to  the  N.  and  slightly  to  the  W.  a  segment  of  a  talcose  and  mica  slates  in  broad  belts  traverse 

ciide^  endcees  (&pe  Cod  bay.    It  alio  includes  the  state  from  N.  to  8.  firom  the  £.  portion  to  the 

■fveral  islands,  of  which  Maraia^s  Vineyard  and  waters  of  the  Housatonic  in  Berk^ure.  Among 

Kastw^t  are  the  largest    Beside  the  two  these  rocks  are  interspersed  a  few  beds  of  metfr- 

BMDtiooed,  there  are  Buzzard's  bay  on  the  8.  morphic  limestone,  but  no  minerals  or  ores  of 

cnat,  80  m.  long,  with  an  average  width  of  7  value.    Along  the  Connecticut  river  Ysilej  the 

n^  aod  Plymouth  bay,  a  small  imet  communi-  **  middle  secondary  red  sandstone"  is  met  with 

c*tiog  wUh  Cape  Cod  bay  on  the  W.    The  state  in  one  or  several  llelts,  the  northem  termination 

W  ma^y  excelleut  harbors.     No  large  and  of  this  group  of  rocks,  which  is  thence  traced 

jttrigahle  rivers,  if  we  except  the  Merrimack,  southward  as  far  as  Virginia.    Trap  rocks  are 

w  thflir  outlet  on  the  coast.    The  Housatonic  associated  with  it,  and  near  the  contact  of  the 

nver,  which  rises  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  sandstone  and  tn^,  or  of  the  ssndstone  and  the 

>Mi  the  Connecticut,  flow  8.  through  Connecti-  gneiss,  are  found  veins  of  metallic  ores,  as  of 

ctt  iotoLottg  Island  sound ;  the  Merrimack  flows  lead,  copper,  and  zinc,  none  of  which,  however, 

t^iwij^  the  K.  £.  comer,  and  supplies  inmiense  have  i^cpiud  the  money  spent  in  their  ezplora- 

*iter  power  to  LoweD,  Lawrence,  and  other  tion.    The  principal  localities  of  these  ores  are 

— asfactoring   towns.     The   other   principal  at  8outhampton,  Leverett,  Montague,  Whately, 

are  the  Kaahnai  Taunton,  Conooid,  and  a  few  other  towns.    The  high  lands  which 
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trayene  the  state  from  N.  to  8,,  ^Tiding  the  females  22,860.    There  were  6  oalioo  nmrafl^' 

waters  that  flow  into  the  Gonneoticat  from  tones,  which  printed  61,040,000  yards  of  csliooi 

those  of  the  Honsatonio,  and  called  the  Hoosio  yalue  $6,14S,000 ;  bleached  and  colored  bat 

mountains,  are  chiefly  of  ffneiss  and  mica  slate,  not  printed,  1,000,000  yards,  vslne  $70,000; 

In  Middlefield  a  belt  of  tucose  slate,  contained  capital  invested,  $1,980,000 ;  hands  emplojed, 

farther  N.  in  the  mica  slate  region,  reaches  the  1,028  males  and  184  females.    Beside  tbs  fore- 

cneisB ;  and  here  are  develop^  in  near  prox-  going,  there  were  11  establishments  not  con* 

unity  beds  of  limestone,  steatite,  and  serpentine,  nected  with  calico  printing  which  Uesched  or 

The  towns  along  the  Honsatonic  and  on  the  colored    66,400,000   yards,  yslne  $6,111,200; 

same  range  extending  to  the  K.  border  of  the  capital  invested,  $669,000;  hands  employed,  644. 

state  are  in  the  region  of  the  altered  silnrian  Of  wooUen  miUs  there  were  146,  with  695  seti 

sandstones  and  calcareons  formations.    This  is  of  machinery,  consuming  18,786,208  lbs.  of 

the  most  important  mineral  district  of  the  state,  wool,  and   mannfftctnring   769,627  ysrds  of 

nnmeroos  beds  of  iron  ore  having  been  worked  broadcloth,  value  $887,660 ;  6,444.686  of  casai- 

for  many  years,  and  the  quartz  rooks  affording  mere,  $6,016,441 ;  6,786,082  of  satmet,  $2,70^- 

ia  their  disintegrated  beds  bodies  of  glass  sand  986 ;   1,948,609  of  Kentucky  ieans,  $81,000; 

of  unusual  purity.    For  further  reference  to  10,279,227of  flannel  or  blanketmg,  $8,126,949; 

these  products,  see  Glass,  Hjematitb,  andlnoN.  and  689,967  lbs.  of  wooUen  yam,  $^886,537; 

^Maraachusetts  is  naturally  the  least  fruitful  capital  invested,  $7,806,600;  hands  emploTod, 

of  the  New  £n$^d  states,  but  careful  and  la-  6,946  males  and  4.144  females.    Tbi»e  irere 

borious  cultivation  has  much  improved  large  276,000  lbs.  of  wool  consumed  in  the  msnoiso- 

tracts  of  land  which  would  otherwise  have  re-  ture  of  satinets  at  Stockbridge,  which  with  i 

mained  sterile.    In  the  vaUeys,  particularly  of  few  smaller  items  are  not  included  in  the  sbore. 

the  Honsatonic  and  Gonnecticut,  the  soil  is  rich  There  were  18  carpet  mills,  consuming  63,u00 

and  productive,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  more  lbs.  of  cotton  and  2,880,974  of  wool,  and  mtDii* 

elevated  hmds  and  the  long  sandy  coast  do  not  fiicturing  1,988,460  yards  of  csrpeting,  tsIm 

repay  the  husbandman.    The  climate  near  the  $1,862,819;     capital     invested,     $3,264,172; 

ooast  is  veiy  variable^  with  prevailing  £.  winds,  hands  employed,  780  males  and  884  femalefc 

especislly  in  the  spnng.    In  the  interior  it  is  Beside  th^se  there  were  4  mills  for  the  nusQ- 

more  equable,  and  in  the  mountainous  districts  facture  of  painted  carpeting,  capital  $12,5^ 

very  severe  in  winter.    The  mean  temperature  producing  88,000  yards;  20  hosiery  msaofiW' 

is  between  44""  and  61^    Of  the  total  area  of  tories,  capital  $169,980,  employing  116  nule* 

the  state,  somewhat  less  than  one  half  is  im-  and  140  females,  and  producmg  to  the  Tslae  of 

proved.     The  agricultural  products  in  1866  $207,160;  4  linen  manufactories,  capital  $550,- 

were  41,000  bushels  of  wheat,  2,696,096  of  In-  000,  employing  466  males  and  446  femake,  aod 

dian  corn,  623,776  of  rye,  792.828  of  oats,  8,-  producing  2,600,000  yards,  value  $l,S4ii.o00, 

984,818  of  potatoes,  241,000  of  onions,  628,677  and  1,160,000  lbs.  of  thread,  value  ^00,000;  6 

of  turnips,  631,960  of  carrots,  648,610  tons  of  silk  factories,  capital  $65,000,  employiDjr  85 

hay,  8,116,009  lbs.  ofbutter,  6,762,776  of  cheese,  males  and  108  females,  and  producing  44,«'00 

78,677  of  honey,  and  416,166  of  wooL    There  lbs.  of  sewing  silk,  value  $300,000;  49  rolliiuc. 

were  2,236,900  apple  trees  cultivated  for  their  slitting,  and  nail  mills,  with  788  nail  mackiiH«. 

fknit,  yielding  to  the  value  of  $1,121,261 ;  186,-  capitid  $2,342,826,  employing  3,026  haDd^  and 

892  pear  trees,  yielding  $88, 144 ;  value  of  other  producing  34,667  tons  of  nails,  value  $2,786,96«, 

fruil^  $106,836.  Total  value  of  agriculture  prod-  and  86,934  tons  of  other  roanufactared  ir^^o* 

nets,  $21,666,162.    The  live  stock  in  1866  con-  value  $2,726,850;    16  machines   for  making 

sisted  of  80,ii21  horses,  148,569  milch  cows,  horse  nails,  capital  $60,000,  and  one  establi^^t- 

77,611  oxen,  62,727  steers  and  heifers,  146,215  ment  for  the  manufacture  of  xinc  nvls  md 

sheep,  and  61,118  swine;  value,  $16,314,900.—  brads,  capital   $10,000;    206   forges,   capital 

In  manufacturing  industry  Massachusetts  stands  $739,600,  employing  547  hands,  and  manuiac- 

at  the  head  of  sU  the  states,  and  will  compare  turing  6,746  tons  of  bar  iron,  anchorS)  cbaia 

favorably  with  any  other  portion  of  the  world;  cables,  &c.,  value  $916,980;  44  steam  enpoa 

while  the  condition  of  ner  operatives,  their  and  boiler  estabUshments,  capital  $2,09^.^"^ 

moral  and  intellectual  character,  and  the  happy  emploving  2,638  hands,  and  manufactorio^  to 

relations  existing  between  them  and  their  em-  the  value  of  $3,225,000 ;  109  establiahmenti^  for 

ployers,  has  no  parallel  in  other  manufacturing  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  capital  $14^4,- 

oisbricts.    In  1855  there  were  in  the  state  294  000,  employing  3,740  hands,  and  producing  to  tli« 

eotton  mills,  with  1,519,527  spindles,  consuming  value  of  $4,089,590.  There  were  82  floor  luiiK 

106,861,749  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  manufacturing  producing 263,100  barrels,  value  $2,040,040  ;:S^ 

814,996,567  yards  of  doth^  value  $24,859,212;  tanneries,  producing  2,104,172  tanned  biM 

8,821,646  lbs.  of  cotton  yam,  $830,546 ;  534,393  value  $4,786,869 ;  and  250  currying  esUM>^b- 

lbs.  of  cotton  thread,  $285,934;  4,825,686  lbs.  ments,  value  ofleather  curried  $1,698,433,  p«tcot 

of  batting,  $895,874 ;  370,000  of  wadding,  $1 39,-  and  enameUed  leather  $1,271,942.    There  men 

865;  8,227,620  yards  of  cotton  flanne^  $120,-  11,892,329  pairsof  booU  and  33,174,499  of  ^li^'^* 

056 ;  and  15,000  lbs.  of  wicking,  $9,650.    Gapi-  manufactured,  value  $37,501,723 ;  straw  honntu 

tal   invested   in   the  manufacture  of  cotton,  8,326,030,  and  straw  hats  1,907,486;  bricks  )(»%* 

$81,961,000 ;   hands  employed,  males  11,937»  858,000,  value  $2,627465.    The  value  uf  <^ti)^ 
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wtmhdtmmfw  1855  was:  fire  engines,  $50,- 
000;  nythes,  $120,682;   axes,  hatchets,  and 
«dge  to(^  $626,664 ;  cutlery,  $678,626 ;  screws, 
tl60,000 ;  bntts  and  hinges,  $22,000 ;  tacks  and 
bnuU,  $621,212 ;   shovels,  ^ades,  forks,  and 
hoea,  tSUfblH ;  ploughs,  $707,176 ;  other  agri« 
edtml  implements,  $66,805 ;   iron  railings, 
feooea,  and  safes,  $666,400;  window  fflass,  $48- 
185 ;  other  glass,  $2,600,000 ;  starch,  $196,000 ; 
chefinical  preparations,  $1,096,600 ;  paper,  stock 
ued  688,168  tons,  anantitj  made  17,969  tons 
or  711,958  reams,  Talue  $4^141,847;  pianofortes 
nd  other  musical  instruments,  $2,666,880 ;  hats 
(not  indading  straw  hats)  and  caps,  $860,878 ; 
ooffdag«^  $686,400;  oil  and  sperm  candles,  $6,- 
818,290;  tallow  candles,  $866,167;  soap,  $7,- 
354,866;  powder,  $228,125;  firearms,  $891,- 
475;  cannon,  $54,161 ;  chairs  and  cabinet  ware, 
(8,969,982;    combs,    $667,422;    white   lead^ 
$629,850;  other  paints,  $280,840;  linseed  oil, 
1890,000 :  building  stone  quarried,  $1,586,218 ; 
nurble,  $661,660 ;  wooden  ware,  $745,711 ; 
whipi,  $606,600;    com   and   other   brooms, 
1823,186;  huts,  $179,460;  shoe  pegs,  $12,900; 
lumber  prepared  for  market,  $8,664^462 ;  fire* 
▼ood,  ^960,916.    Some  of  the  above  statis- 
ts are  deficient,  owins  to  incomplete  returns. 
Aiooording  to  the  official  returns,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  entirely  full,  the  number  of  veesela 
cagaged  in  the  whale  fisheries  in  1855  was 
492,  tonnage  154^061 ;  capital  invested,  $14,- 
^548;  hands  employed,  11,864;  sperm  oil 
rweived,  2,068,809  gaUs^  value  $8,069,018; 
whale  oil,  6,646,684  galla,  value  $8,905,606; 
wbalebone,  2,037,800  Ibs^  value  $802,878.  Yes- 
e«ls  employed  in  the  mackerel  and  cod  fisheries, 
1.145,  tonnage  77,986 ;  capital  invested,  $8,696,- 
486;  hands  employed,  10,661 ;  mackerel  tiiken, 
153,464  Iha^  ralae  $1,866,882;  codfish,  489,880 
qsintals,  vahie  $1,413,418 ;  cod  liver  oil,  $60,- 
^;  salt  consumed,  424,649  lbs.;   alewives, 
<^  and  salmon,  62,278  bbl&,  value  $78,156. 
Resets  laonohed  166,  tonnage  92,869.    Total 
mdnstrial  production  in  1866,  $296,820,681.— 
^  eiportB  from  Massachusetts  for  the  year 
Adding  June  80,  1869,  were  valued  at  $18,158,* 
^It  of  which  $16,036,608  was  domestic  and  $2,- 
lii;216  foreign;  imports,  $43,184,600.    Clear- 
SQoes  8,755,  tonnage  768,886 ;  entrances  4^020, 
homage  882,498.    The  total  tonnage  on  June 
%  1859,  was  829,034^  of  which  164,048  was  em- 
ployed  in  the  whale  fishery,  71,696  in  the  mack- 
^  and  cod  fishery,  and  20,680  was  steam. — 
Oa  Jan.  i,  igao,  there  were  176  banks  of  issue, 
v^KMs  liabilities  were  as  follows :  capita],  $64^- 
519300:   ciiviilation,   $18,081,121;    deposits, 
t2<,204,613 ;  profits  on  hand,  $6,942,147.    Be- 
><ivees:  notea,  biUa  of  exchange,  &c.,  $107,* 
^A870 ;  speeae.  $6,278,498 ;  real  estate,  $1,* 
^^618;  total,  $115,696,981.  On  Nov.  1, 1869, 
^^«re  were  85  savings  banks,  with  depcMits  to 
^  amoimtof  $d9;424^418  from  205,409  depon- 
^    From  1851  to  1869, 176  joint  stock  com- 
P^uca  were  incorporated,  with  an  aggregate 
csfHtal  stock  of  $11,849,200;  cash  paid  in,  $7,- 
^^^8,988.— The  Ik^lowing  table  exhibits  the  extent 


and  cost  of  the  various  railroads  lying  wholly 
or  partly  in  Massachusetts  on  Nov.  30, 1859 : 


BaDmad  soiponrtiaMu 


A^ealtnTal  Brmneh 

Ambent,  Belehertown,  ftnd  Palmer 

Berkshire 

Boston  and  Lowell 

Boston  and  Maine 

Boston  and  ProTidenoe 

Boston  and  Worcester 

Cape  God 

Cheshire 

Connectieat  Blrer 

DanTers 

Doreheeter  and  Hilton  Braneh 

Eastern 

Esston  Brsnoh 


FairhftTen  Branch 

Fitchbarg 

Fitchbarg  and  Worcester 

Hamnshveand  Hampden 

Hartford  and  New  Haven 

Horn  Pond  Braneh 

LexlnKton  and  West  Cambridge. . 

LoweU  and  Lawrsnee 

Marlborooch  Branch 

Medwaj  Branch 

Midland 

Mlddleborooch  and  Tannton 

Kashna  and  Lowell 

New  Bedlbrd  and  Tannton. 

Newbniyport 

New  London,  Wllllmantic,  and 

Palmer 

Hsw  York  and  Boston,  In 

ehnsetts 

Norfolk  ConntT 

Norwich  and  Worcester 

Old  Colony  and  Fall  BItot 

Peterboroogh  and  Shirley. ...  ^ ... . 

Plttsfleld  and  North  Adams 

ProTidenoe,  Warren,  and  Bristol. . . 

Providence  and  Worcester 

Balemand  Lowell 

Bonth  Beading  Braneh 

Bonth  Shorsu 

Btockbridge  and  Plttsfleld 

Stony  Brook 

Btonghton  Branch 

Tannton  Branch 

Troy  and  Orcenfield 

Termont  and  Massachnsetts 

WesUrn 

West  Btockbrldce 

Worcester  and  Nashua 


Lragtb  of 
readuid 


ta  milM. 


Total 1,602.4S  $«8^18,848  84 


28.86 
19.M 
81.14 
27.61 
88.05 
54.00 
68.62 
47.14 
6a65 
68.85 
9.20 
8.25 
7462 
8.7S 
81.18 
15.11 
67.78 
1&99 
84.96 

ao2 

.66 

6uC8 

18.85 

8.60 
74JH> 

&04 
14.58 
81.50 

8^vD 


88.00 
86.00 
66.40 
87S5 
14.07 
ia65 
1&60 
44.41 
16.881 

8i87 
lUM) 
81.88 
18.16 

4.04 
11.67 
42JS6 
77.00 
78.86 

2.76 
46.69 


Cost  of  roads 


$880,888  88 

85,000  00 

600,000  00 

8,428,508  79 

4  219,740  85 

8,160,000  00 

4,728,580  88 

1,081,685  IS 

8,075,964  4B 

1,801,048  80 

218,889  88 

186,789  4a 

4,590,999  88 

66,804  9T 

747,006  60 

895,785  14 

8,640,000  00 

875,000  00 

677,588  79 

809,818  18 

18,075  00 

851,857  7ft 

868,168  19 

156,184  80 

87,908  70 

16fi^O4ST0 
654,608  80 
547,487  18 
648,968  05 


4844»4  99 

%Bvim  91 

8,484,164  81 
265386  61 
448,677  67 
487,667  89 

1,761,518  47 
449,580  89 
899,468  86 
601,698  90 
448,700  00 
867,888  67 
99,477  90 
818,156  06 
478,048  88 

8,516,865  61 

11,080,279  41 

89,600  00 

1,888,897  60 


At  the  same  date  there  were  15  horse  raihroad 
oompaniea ;  oost  of  roads  and  equipments  $2,* 
266,442.76,  aggregate  length  88.21  m. ;  net  in* 
oome,  $183,241.11.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
above  roads  was  $61,478,500 ;  paid  in  capital, 
$50,194^057 ;  debt,  $17,958,875 ;  total  income, 
$10,871,880;  working  expenses,  $6,380,282;  in- 
terest paid,  $819,297;  net  income,  $8,674,658; 
amount  of  diridends,  $2,468,588.— On  Not.  1, 
1850,  there  were  86  stock  insurance  companies, 
with  a  paid  in  cq>ital  of  $6,736,100 ;  fire  riska 
ontstanaing^  $126,151,695 ;  marine  risks,  $45,- 
545,105;  premium  in  cash  on  fire  risks  $1,- 
848,920,  on  marine  risks  $1,187,844;  in  notea 
on  fire  risks  $4,194,  on  marine  risks  $2,028,- 
728 ;  fire  losses  paid  the  last  year,  $804,761 ; 
marine  losses,  $2,208,780;  dividends,  $1,222,- 
042.  Of  mutual  marine  and  mutual  fire  and 
marine  insurance  companies  there  were  14,  hav- 
ing $1,089,686  invested  in  various  stocks  and 
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oaflih,  and  |i,948^72d  in  notes  and  other  seeoii*  81,400  panpen  were  relieTed  or  •oppoited  bj 
ties ;  they  paid  in  the  year  $60,866  for  fire  losses  the  cities  and  towns,  of  whom  10,869  wsre  in 
and  $1,701,406  for  marine  losses.    The  nrnnber  222  almshouses,  at  a  net  expense  of  |62S,818. 
of  mntoal  fire  insnranoe  companies  was  67,  which  For  the  same  period  1,892  indigent  ohiUnn 
had  insured  on  existing  policies  $218,887,645 ;  nnder  14  years  of  age  were  supported  st  the 
received  forpremiams  and  deposits  in  cash  $2,-  puhlic  chtfge.    There  are  8  state  sbnahonseii 
861,015,  and  paid  for  losses  $859,988.    There  at  Bridgewater,  Monson.  and  Tewksbnry,  ood- 
were  5  life  insurance  companies,  having  an  taining  an  aggregate  or  1^24  inmates.    The 
amount  insured  of  $22,048,804 ;  amount  of  Rainsford  isbmd  hospital,  Bosten  harbor,  hid 
assets,  $2,984,878 ;  received  for  premiums,  in  159  patiento;  the  cases  are  mainly  from  im- 
cash  $408,702,  notes  or  securities  $158,899.  migrant  vessels.     The  stete  reform  sebod  it 
All  the  insurance  companies  are  under  ^e  super*  Westborough,  for  juvenile  offenderBi  eootuned 
vision  of  2  state  commissioners. — ^According  to  605  boys ;  and  tiie  state  industrial  schod  for 
the  census  of  1860  there  were  1,475  churches,  girls  at  Lancaster  had  99  girls.    The  MsMicbB- 
of  which  266  were  Baptist,  80  Christian,  448  setts  school  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  yooth 
Congregational,  54  Episcopalian,  80  Friends^  had  67  pupils,  of  whom  46  were  supported  by 
7  free,  262  Methodist,  15  Presbyterian,  41  Bo-  the  state,  4  partly  by  other  states,  4  partly  isd 
man  Catholic,  168  Unitarian,  and  128  Univer-  14  wholly  by  friends.   The  state  prison  coptain- 
salist,  the  remiunder  belonging  to  a  variety  of  ed  at  the  above  date 491  convicts;  expeoditorei 
sects.    The  number  of  public  schools  in  1869  during  the  year,  $87,821 ;  receipts  $78,647,  of 
was  4,444,  with  204|926  pupils  in  summer  and  which  $65,889  was  for  the  labor  of  convicts  On 
211,888  in  winter ;  average  attendance  in  sum-  Oct.  1, 1858,  there  were  608  prisoosrs  in  the 
mer  160,108,  in  winter  166,520;  male  teach-  gaols,  and  1,490  in  houses  of  correction;  sve^ 
ers  2,028,  female  8,180;   average  length  of  a^  1,799;  committed  during  the  yesr,  lt)46€, 
school  during  the  year,  7  months  and  17  days;  viz.:  to  gaol  8,286,  to  houses  of  correctioo  fi,- 
average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  in-  180;  expenses,  $216,262 ;  value  of  labor,  $59,901 
eluding  the  value  of  board,  $48.90 ;  of  female  — ^The  executive  department  of  the  govenmeDt 
teachers,  $19.02 ;  amount  of  monev  raised  by  consists  of  a  governor  elected  for  1  yesr,  ealiiy 
taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  $1,890,882:  $8,500;  lieutenant-governor,  $600,  with  eztn 
voluntarily  contributed,  $29,809.    The  school  pay  and  mileage  for  attendance  at  other  thin 
fhnd  is  $770,756,  from  which  is  derived  an  regular  sessions  of  the  council;  ^^^^'^b'^*  ^'^ 
annual  income  of  $41,048.    The  number  of  in-  urer  and  receiver-^nend.  and  anditor,  esoi 
corporated  academies  in  1859  was  68,  with  an  $2,000;  attomey-gener^  $2,500;  heads  of  bo- 
average  of  8,982  pupils;  aggregate  paid  for  reaus,  and  an  executive  ooundl  composed  of  S 
tuition,  $74,228.    There  were  691  unincorpo-  members,  elected  annusHy  fh>m  the  ssme  nsn- 
rated  academies,  with  an  average  of  18,908  Jiu-  her  of  divisions  of  the  state,  who  receive  P^ 
pils ;  aggregate  paid  for  tuition,  $888,940.  The  each  for  the  regular  annual  session  of  their  bosrd, 
ratio  of  attendance  (168,814^  of  children  be-  $8  per  davfor  any  subsequent  session,  sod  SO 
tween  6  and  15  to  the  whole  number  in  the  cents  a  mile  for  travel.    The  legislative  depsrtr 
state  (220,879)  is  74  per  cent     Four  normal  ment  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  represeBU- 
sdiools  are  supported  by  the  state,  of  which  tives,  annually  elected;  in  the  former  there  sre  40 
those  at  Framingham  and  Salem  are  intended  members,  in  Uie  latter  240.  Their  pay  iit^^ 
to  prepare  young  women  for  the  career  of  the  regular  annual  aeeuon,  and  20  cents  s  taWt 
teadiers.    At  the  former,  in  1859,  57  had  been  for  travel ;  a  deduction  of  $&  per  day  is  msde  for 
admitted,  84  graduated,  and  15  dismissed ;  whole  non-attendance  unless  excused  by  Uie  house  oi 
number  belonging  to  the  school,  70.    At  Sa-  which  the  delinquent  is  a  member.    The  pk^' 
lem,  86  were  admitted  in  1859,  and  41  grad-  dent  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  bo»'< 
uated;  whole  number  of  pupils,  189.      The  of  representetives  receive  each  $600  for  the  s^ 
institutions  atWestfield  and  Bridgewater  are  sion.    The  Judiciary  comprises  a  supreme  jwii- 
intended  for  both  sexes,  and  had  an  attendance  cial  court,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice,  sslart 
in  1859  respectively  of  186  and  99.    The  stete  $4,600,  and  6  justices,  $4,000  each.    This  hu 
contains  5  colleges,  via. :  Harvard  at  Cambridge,  exclusive  cognuance  of  all  oapital  crimen  ex- 
Williams  at  Williarastown,  Amherst  at  Amherst,  elusive  chancery  jurisdiction  ao  far  as  cbsDcerr 
Holy  Cross  at  Worcester,  and  Tufts  at  Med-  powers  are  given  by  stetnte,  and  conearrvot 
ford,  with  an  aggregate  of  996  students. — ^Maa-  original  Jurisdiction  of  all  civil  cases  where  the 
aaohosetto  contains  a  large  numbw  of  charitoble  amount  in  dispute  exceeda  $4,000  in  Sofiolt 
inatitutiona,  all  of  which  are  highly  reputed  for  and  $1,000  in  other  counties.    The  superior 
their  enlightened   and  efficient  management,  court  is  held  for  the  trial  of  sdl  dvil  oases  sbore 
The  Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetto  asy-  $200,  and  has  criminal  jurisdiction  in  all  empt 
Inm  for  the  blind  had  on  Sept  80,  1859,  128  capital  cases;    it  haa  a  chief  Jostiee»  sslirf 
blind  persons  connected  with  it,  viz. :  8  teach-  $8,700,  and  8  justices  $8,500  each.    The  kc^j 
•rs,  8  assistants^  88  pupils,  and  29  workmen,  lature  in  1858  united  the  oourte  of  probata  sod 
At  Worcester,  Taunton,  and  Northampton  are  the  court  of  insolvency.    For  probate  and  ir.«>!; 
atate  lunatic  hospitals,  having  at  the  same  date  vency  purposes,  frequent  courts  are  held  st  ^i^* 
an  aggregate  of  891  patients,  416  males  and  476  ferent  places  by  the  judge  in  the  varion*  ni'^o 
Ibmalea.  I)nring  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1859,  ties.    A  register  of  probate  and  insolvency  » 
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elected  by  the  Toten  of  eaoh  county  for  a  term  poflBessloii  bad  been  taken  of  tbat  island,  that 
of  6  yean,  and  there  are  6  assistant  registers  part  of  the  continent  now  known  as  New 
Tb«re  are  14  Jadgea  and  the  same  nmnber  of  England  was  neglected  nntil  1602,  when  Bar- 
Rgirten,  with  salaries  yarying  from  $800  to  tholomew  Ooenold  with  a  colonizing  expedition 
$3,000.  The  resources  of  the  state  on  Jan.  1,  of  82  persons,  sailing  in  a  direct  coarse  across 
1860,  were  as  foUows:  nnprodnotiye  real  estatOi  the  Atlantic,  made  the  land  in  Massachnsetts 
$3,1162179.56;  railroad  bonds  and  mortgages  bar,  at  a  point  supposed  from  description  to  be 
for  scrip  loaned,  $5,049,188.56 ;  railroad  stock,  Salem  harbor.  Standing  to  the  sonthward,  he 
Masachnsetts  school  and  other  ftinda,  $6,854^-  passed  and  named  Cape  God  from  the  fish  there 
0IJ5.44;  total,  $18,519,868.56.  The  liabilities  taken,  and  keeping  on  farther  discovered  and 
were :  scrip  iasaed  on  acconnt  of  reform  school,  named  a  small  islimd  Martha's  Vineyard,  now 
state  prison,  hospitals^  state  boose,  almshooses.  called  No  Man's  I^md,  the  former  name  being 
*  and  loan  of  1866,  $1,814^000 ;  scrip  loaned  snbseqnentiy  transferred  to  tiie  large  island  to 
rslroad  oompanies,  payable  by  them,  $5,049,-  the  N.  He  afterward  selected  a  littie  island  now 
189 ;  temparuy  loan  for  money  borrowed  in  an-  known  as  Oottyhnnk,  and  forming  the  sonthem- 
tiripaiion  of  sale  of  scrip,  and  of  revenne^  dec,  most  of  the  ^np  of  Elizabeth  islands,  bat  which 
1824,647;  smonnts  dne  from  state  treasory  and  he  caUed  Elizabeth  iidand,  for  settiement  Here 
uncalled  for,  $55,597.88 ;  grants  to  sandry  in-  a  portion  of  the  company  bailt  a  house  fortified 
9tit«ttoiu  flrom  the  aTails  of  sales  of  Back  bay  with  palisades  and  thatched  with  sedge,  and  a 
lands,  $200,000 ;  total,  $6,948,428.44 ;  sorplua,  stone  ceUar,  while  the  others  went  into  the  in- 
16,575,940.12.  Total  receiptB  for  1859,  $8,016,-  terior  on  a  trading  expedition  to  the  Indiana. 
Sd7.88;  total  payments,  $8,078,206.86 ;  excess  The  settiement  was  however  abandoned  within 
of  pajmenta  $66,608.48. — ^The  continent  of  a  fbw  weeks,  dissensions  among  themselves^ 
Korth  Amenca  is  claimed  and  generally  con-  difficulties  with  tiie  Indians,  and  scarcity  of  pro- 
ceed to  have  been  discoyered  by  Norweg^  visions  having  disheartened  those  who  were  to 
sflrigatoTB  in  986^  when  BiOm  on  a  voyage  have  remained.  Ibis  was  the  first  settiement 
from  Iceland  to  Qreenland,  havioff  lost  Ms  made  in  Massachnsetts  by  Englishmen,  and 
reekooiog,  went  80  far  beyond  his  destination  these  were  the  first  Englishmen  who  stood  upon 
as  to  QODM  in  right  of  the  mainland  on  the  W.  its  soil,  more  than  a  century  after  it  had  l^en 
In  1000  Lei^  stunnlated  by  the  rei>ort  of  BiOm,  discovered  by  John  Oabot  the  Venetian.  New 
uiled  in  search  of  the  new  land,  found  it,  went  interest  in  the  dtscovered  but  yet  unexplored 
on  ahore,  reCmbarked,  and  sailing  southward,  reoion  was  aroused  by  the  expedition  of  GkM- 
vintered  at  a  place  by  him  called  Yinland  or  ndd,  and  in  the  following  year  two  small  ves- 
Wioeiand,  from  the  abundance  of  its  grapes,  sels  commanded  by  Martin  Pring  or  Prynne  set 
TWwald,  a  brother  of  Jjdil,  sailed  for  Yinland  out  on  a  venture,  the  main  purpose  of  which 
<n  the  retnm  of  the  latter,  and  disoovered  sev-  was  commerci^  as  they  took  commodities  in- 
fill islands.  The  expedition  remained  there  tended  to  be  bartered  with  the  savages  for  sas- 
>^  S  years.  Thorwald,  having  been  killed  safras,  tiien  grei^y  esteemed  for  its  medicinal 
^  a  native,  was  aaeceeded  at  intervals  by  other  propertiesi  Th^  rested  in  what  is  conjectured 
t^vMrtoren  and  azplQrer&  This  dlBcovery  led  to  be  the  present  Edgartown  in  Martha's  Yino- 
tonrioiisunsaooeBBful  attempts  at  colonization,  yard;  but  the  threatening  manner  of  tiie  In- 
Mitmoad  daring  a  period  of  more  than  800  dians  hastened  their  departure  after  a  sojourn  of 
J«in  Yinland  baa  been  thought  to  be  that  part  only  2  months.  In  1605  and  1606  French  ex- 
^tfaeoontineiit  oooupied  by  the  8.  E.  portion  of  peditions  visited  the  coasts  with  the  intention 
«idnisettB  and  Rhode  Island.  In  1497  John  of  securing  possession  of  the  conntry,  but  the 
Cibot,  aailing  on  a  general  voyage  of  discovery  hostility  of  the  natives  and  the  severity  of  the 
^^  a  patent  sranted  by  Henry  YII.,  skirted  weather  frastrated  their  purpose.  A  fatile 
^  £^  eoast  of  North  America,  and  landed,  but  voyage  of  George  Waymouth  m  1605,  result- 
F^^t  observing  any  inhabitants.  His  son  iu^  merely  in  the  seizure  of  5  savages,  led  indi* 
^J^^*>tian,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  the  rectly  to  a  more  extensive  and  determined  bat 
*^9  ezpeditioii,  while  on  a  voyage  to  discover  unsuocessfiil  attempt  to  colonize  the  country. 
'  ^•W.psssage  to  Ohina  and  Japan,  made  sev-  A  movement,  mainly  promoted  by  Sir  John 
ojd  landings  on  the  North  American  coast^  in  Popham,  chief  jnstice  of  the  king's  bench, 
vbieh  he  saw  some  of  the  natives,  taking  8  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  at  that  time  gov- 
vith  htan  to  England.  Ga^»r  Oortereal,  the  emor  of  Plymouth,  led  to  the  formation  of 
Portogoese  navigator,  slso  visited  tiie  cosst  in  two  companies,  one  of  which,  the  Plymouth 
^^^X  as  fbr  8.  probably  as  Oonnecticut  and  company,  under  the  direction  of  ^'  sundry 
raoned  witii  57  Indians,  whom  he  sold  as  knii^ts,  gentiemen,  and  other  adventurers  of 
»;avcii  John  Verrazzano,  a  Florentine,  Stephen  the  oities  of  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  of  the 
"^OKs,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  others  after-  town  of  Plymoutii  and  of  otiier  places,'*  had 
*vd  landed  upon  the  coast ;  but  no  special  at-  assigned  to  them  North  Yirffinia,  lying  between 
ta^iras  made  for  many  years  by  the  English,  the  parallels  of  88"*  and  45^.  They  were  em- 
jritt  daimed  it  under  the  discovery  of  the  Oa^  powered  to  expel  intruders,  coin  money,  impose 
^to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  taxes  and  duties  for  their  own  use  for  21  years^ 
^^■Itired.  Thou^  the  fisheries  off  Newfound-  and  for  7  years  import  goods  firee  of  duty  from 
^  bad  engaged  some  attentioDt  and  formal  otherpartsof  the  British  dominion.    They  were 
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lield  to  pAy  into  the  royal  treasmy  80  per  eent  emlgnntaboTe  lOyearsof  tgeasaoipitalof  od^ 
of  the  prodaot  of  gold  and  silver  mines  which  £10.  All  profits  were  to  be  resenred  for  7  yean 
might  be  disoovered^  and  i  of  that  rate  on  cop-  when  the  whole  amonnt^  and  all  honses  and  land, 
per.    Both  companies  were  to  be  nnder  the  Mrdens  and  fields,  were  to  be  divided  among 
control  of  a  body  of  18  called  the  oonndl  of  Qie  shareholders  according  to  thm  reepectiTe 
Virginia,  and  appointed  by  the  crown.     The  interests.    AH  the  anangementB  havinff  beea 
coasts  of  New  En^and  were  surreyed  by  a  Tcssel  completed,  the  pilgrims  embarked  at  D^  Hs- 
despised  for  that  special  purpose,  and  which  Ten,  July  22,  1620,  in  the  Speedwell,  a  little 
retamed  wiUi  encouraging  aooonnts.    A  well  vessel  of  60  tons  burden,  after  a  solemn  and  if- 
provided  expedition  sent  out  by  this  company  footing  leave-taking  from  their  brethren,  among 
made  a  briei  settlement  in  Maine,  and  then  re-  whom  was  their  pastor  John  Bobinaon,  many 
turned  disoonraged.    Oapt  John  Smith,  on  a  being  obliged  to  remain,  as  it  was  intended  thit 
voyage  made  in  1614  drew  a  map  of  the  ooun-  at  first  none  but  the  youngest  and  stranrat 
try,  which  he  called  New  England;  and  the  should  go.     Arriving  at  Southampton,  they 
principal  points  had  names  g^ven  them  by  the  found  the  Mayflower,  of  180  tons,  wmch  had  re- 
prince,  afterward  Charles  L    Immediately  on  cently  come  fr<Hn  London,  and  die  two  vessels 
his  return  Smith  was  engaged  by  the  Plymouth  sailed  together,  Auff.  6,  for  the  new  world.  The 
oompany,  who  fitted  out  a  new  exoedition  of  Speedwell  proving  leaky,  both  vessels  pot  in  st 
two  diips  after  much  exertion,  ana  intrusted  Dartmouth,  and  after  a  detention  or  8  dajs 
the  conunand  to  him.    The  smaller  vessel,  un-  again  set  saiL    But  the  master  of  the  amsller 
der  Oapt.  D^mer,  made  the  vovage,  obtaining  ship,  after  they  had  gone  about  800  miles,  in- 
a  frei^t,  but  acoomplishiuff  nothing  more;  but  sistod  on  relinouiahing  the  voyage  for  the  tl- 
Smitk  compelled  to  put  back  by  the  unsea-  leged  reason  of  her  unfitness,  and  they  retnmed 
worthmess  of  his  vessel,  failed,  after  various  to  Plymouth.   Then,  after  permitting  those  who 
attempts  and  many  adventures,  to  achieve  his  chose  to  abandon  the  enterpriseu  102  sools  set 
object.    Several  other  voyages  were  made  un*  aail.  Sept  %  in  the  Mayfiower.    After  a  voya^ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  company,  ohieflv  for  of  68  days,  the  latter  part  of  which  was  roorfa 
purposes  of  trafSc,  meeting  however  with  no  and  stormy,  and  during  which  they  lost  one  of 
aucceas.    But  soon  motives  more  powerful  and  their  number,  they  made  the  land  of  Gape  Co<!, 
durable  than  the  pursuit  of  gain  led  to  the  per-  and  on  Nov.  11  were  ridmg  safehr  at  anchor  in 
manent  colonization  of  these  shores.    Among  the  roadstead  of  the  present  Provincetown« 
the  Enffli^  who  had  souffht  reli(^ous  liberty  in  Before  landing  they  drew  up  and  subscribed  a 
Holland  were  a  number  from  Kottinghamahire,  aolenm  compact  or  constitution,  by  the  tencs 
who  had  escaped  after  many  perils,  and,  not  of  which  they  were  to  be  ruled ;  and  inun«- 
mingling  with  those  who  under  similar  circum*  diatdy  after  John  Carver  was  elected  governor 
stances  had  fixed  their  abode  in  Amsterdam,  se-  for  one  year.    An  exploring  party  spent  some 
koted  Leyden  for  a  resting  place.    Of  this  com-  days  in  searching  for  a  fiivoranle  place  to  com- 
munity John  Bobinson  was  pastor  and  William  mence  the  settlementjind  they  at  last  landed  at 
Brewster  an  elder.    But  the  strange  people,  the  Plymouth,  Deo.  22.    The  setUers  at  onoe  began 
strange  language,  and  the  change  from  agricul-  the  building  of  works  for  defence^  kid  cot  19 
ture  to  triMe  or  mechanical  Labor,  rendering  ploto  for  dwellings,  the  number  of  the  families 
their  residence  irksome  and  unsatisfiaotory,  they  into  which  they  were  divided,  and  agreed  ^  that 
resolved  to  brave  the  dansers  of  the  sea,  the  every  man  should  build  his  own  hoose.^    Bat 
hostility  of  the  savages,  and  the  ^  famine,  and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  exposore,  and  bad 
nakedness,  and  the  want,  in  a  manner,  of  all  food  brought  on  sickness,  which  took  off  neariy 
things^  with  sore  sickness,*'  so  that  they  might  half  their  number  in  about  4  months ;  and  so 
be  free  and  untrammelled,  and  in  some  way  redooed  in  strength  and  numbers  were  the  ssr- 
again  joined  to  the  country  they  never  ceased  vivors  that  they  were  scarce  able  to  attMid  the 
to  love.    Having  determined,  after  conndering  dying  or  bury  the  dead.    Soon  after  landii^c 
various  projects,  to  settle  in  America  under  the  they  had  communication  with  the  In^nna,  af^l 
Virginia  company,  if  they  could  obtain  from  the  made  a  treaty  of  amity  with  Massaaoit  and  Lis 
crown  the  privil^  of  refigious  freedom,  two  people,  with  whom  they  remained  frkods  for  a 
of  their  number,  Kobert  Coshman  and  John  long  period.    With  other  chiefr  and  tribes  tb«T 
Oarver,  were  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  com-  had  occasional  disputes  and  akimii8hes,bQt  tht'r 
pany  and  to  petition  the  king.    With  the  former  soon  aoouired  an  influence  and  oontrol  which  r  ^ 
they  made  terma,  but  from  James  they  could  lieved  them  from  serious  molestation.  In  tl:e«i* 
only  obtain  an  implied  assurance  of  non-inter*  matters  Oapt  MUes  Standish  aehievted  p\ :;: 
lerence.    After  annoying  delays  a  patent  was  reputation.    In  the  following  roring  the  Mst> 
obtained  from  the  Yir^ia  oompany  in  the  flower  departed,  and  shortiy  after  the  coIkit 
name  of  one  who  did  not  accompany  the  expe-  met  with  a  grievoua  loss  in  the  death  of  Cvot. 
dition,  and  for  lands  they  did  not  occupy,  and  Carver.  Wimam  Bradford  was  thereupon  ele<^* 
which  was  consequentiy  of  no  value.  The  means  ed  to  the  vacancy,  with  Isaac  AUertoo  as  his 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  voyage  assistant.    Until  1628,  when  they  had  a  pitro- 
and  the  first  setUement  were  to  be  ftumished  bv  tiftil  harvest,  tbe  colooy  endnred  many  pnra- 
a  oompany  who,  In  the  arrangement  for  a  parti*  tiona,  and  were  often  near  famiahhig.  '  But  in 
oipation  in  the  profitSi  rated  the  labor  of  each  that  year  some  changes  were  mMO  ta   the 
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tjfUm  of  kbofy  and  the  plan  of  common  prop-  deputy,  and  18  aaristanta.  to  be  annnall j  eleoted. 
erty  was  abandoned.  Daring  this  time  the  A  gencoral  assemblj  of  tne  freemen,  to  be  held 
oolony  recdved  acoessiona  from  abroad,  and  4  times  a  year  or  offcener  if  required,  was  in- 
other  settlementa  were  attempted.  The  For-  tmsted  with  legislative  powers.  The  question 
toDe,  which  arrived  about  11  months  after  the  of  religioua  liberty  was  avoided  in  the  instru* 
first  settlemeat  with  a  reinforcement  of  some  ment,  hot  the  making  of  laws  contrary  to  those 
SO  emigrants  under  Ooshman,  was  sent  back  of  England  was  strictlj  forbidden.  In  1629  a 
vith  a  freight  of  bearer  skins  and  clapboards  xefinforoement  was  despatched  <^  800  men,  80 
to  the  Talue  of  £600,  the  first  proceeds  of  the  women,  and  26  children,  with  victuals,  anus, 
enterprise,  to  the  company  in  England.  A  new  toola,  cattle,  and  goats ;  and  in  the  same  year 
patent  was  obtained  in  1622  by  Mr.  Weston  of  -  it  was  determined  to  transfer  the  government 
London,  formerly  connected  with  the  Plymouth  and  patent  of  the  company  from  London  to 
eolonista,  under  which  he  despatched  an  ezpe-  New  England.  The  old  officers  resigned,  and 
dition  to  settle  for  him  a  plantation  in  liaraa-  new  officers  were  appointed  from  among  those 
chosettB  bay.  They  were  hospitably  received  who  intended  to  emigrate,  John  Winthrop 
tnd  entertained  at  Plymouth,  and  commenced  being  made  governor.  A  new  emigration  waa 
A  plantation  at  Wessagusset,  now  Weymouth,  thos  promoted,  and  soon  the  colony  received  an 
The/  were  unfitted  for  the  undertaking,  being  accession  of  about  1,000  persona,  who  had  been 
careless,  improvident,  and  regardless  of  the  conveyed  in  17  vessels.  Their  receplaon  waa 
rights  of  others ;  they  received  many  fkvora  discoura^nng ;  the  settlers  were  rick  and  weak, 
from  the  Plymouth  colony,  which  were  ill  re^  their  focMi  and  strength  almost  exhausted.  Sites 
qoited,  and  almost  brought  upon  them  an  at-  for  aettlements  were  pronoptly  selected ;  and 
tack  from  several  combined  tribes  of  Indiana  the  names  of  Oharlestown,  JBoston,  Watertown, 
vho  were  incensed  at  tiieir  aggressions.  Mean-  Dorchester,  Boxbory,  Salem,  Mystic,  Sangna 
vhOe  the  Plh^ontii  colony  began  to  thrive,  but  (LyniQ,  and  others,  occur  in  Uie  history  of  this 
Tihons  canses  of  trouble  with  the  company  in  period.  This  colony  suffered  great  haidahips. 
Londonhadgrownnp,  from  which  they  became  Many  died,  and  others,  disheartened,  returned 
■moos  to  obtain  a  release.  The  result  of  ne-  to  England ;  yet  those  who  renuuned  preserved 
^otiAtions  was  that  7  or  8  of  the  principal  men  their  fortitnde  amid  all  discouragements.  In 
undertook  on  behalf  of  the  colony  the  payment  the  organization  of  their  government  particular 
of  £1^800  in  9  equsi  annual  instalments.  A  attention  was  paid  to  the  observances  and  main- 
oev  organization  was  then  formed,  a  partner-  tenance  of  their  religion  and  the  dvil  rights  of 
sb'iD  entered  into,  the  stock  and  land  divided,  the  individual  Though  at  first  somewhat  aria- 
sn J  they  became  individually  independent  prop-  tocratic,  the  government  soon  received  various 
crtf  holders.  All  efforts  to  obtain  a  patent  liberal  modifications,  adopting,  however,  a  reli- 
from  the  crown  were  unavailing,  and  the  Ply-  gions  test  of  citizenship.  They  established  peace- 
o»rath  colonists  were  thns  obliged  to  carry  on  lol  rektions  with  the  Indians;  and,  desinng  to 
tto  goTernment  without  the  royal  sanction,  promote  friendly  sentiments  with  the  other 
^j  qoietJy  aasomed  all  the  necessary  powers  European  settlements,  Gk>v.  Winthrop  and  Wil- 
ad  discharged  all  the  fanctions  of  the  state.  A  son,  pastor  of  Boston,  visited  the  old  or  Ply- 
(crerDor,  with  a  council  of  6,  afterward  7,  as-  month  colony  in  Oct  1682,  were  received  by 
ssUnta,  ind  a  legislature  consisting  at  first  of  Bradford  and  Brewster,  and  kindly  welcomed 
the  "*  whole  body  of  the  male  inhabitants,*'  and  entertained  by  the  people.  The  Massachu- 
ude  and  administered  the  lawa  by  which  the  setts  company  continued  to  receive  additi<m8 
>t*te  WIS  ruled.  In  the  mean  time  other  influ-  frrom  England,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  polit- 
cBoes  were  at  work  to  extend  the  range  of  set-  leal  and  religious  privileges  manifested  a  Jealoua 
^menlL  A  number  of  gentiemen  of l>orehes-  and  vigilant  interest  Issues  were  made  be- 
^>  EngUnd,  having  much  interest  in  the  fish-  tween  the  magistrates  and  people  on  the  con- 
^fi^  tnd  trade  of  New  England,  organized  an  struction  of  the  charter  in  reference  to  leg^- 
*"octatioa  for  the  establishment  of  a  aettiement  tion  and  representation,  the  mode  of  voting  waa 
^  Gape  Ann,  a  scheme  in  the  direction  of  changed  firom  the  ahow  of  hands  to  the  iMdloti 
vhich  Mr.  John  White  had  much  infiuence.  and  a  law  against  arbitnury  taxation  was  pua- 
"^^^  was  unsuocessfrd ;  but  another  company  ed ;  while  fi^m  1684  to  1644  a  dispute  oontln- 
^^  mhsequenUy  formed,  which  obtained  a  ued  concerning  the  relative  powers  of  the  asdst- 
put  of  territory  lying  between  the  Atlantio  ants  and  deputiea.  Tiiat  the  sacrifices  made  by 
Kui  the  Padfic,  and  extending  8  m.  8.  of  the  tiie  Puritans  to  obtain  religious  fireedom  for 
hitr  Charles  and  Massachusetts  bay  and  8  m.  themselves  involved  no  recognition  of  the  gen- 
^- «l  every  psrt  of  the  river  Merrimack.  Under  eral  principle  of  religious  toleration,  may  be 
j^  raapices  an  expedition  reached  Salem  in  Justiy  infemd  from  their  conduct  toward  those 
Hii  oommaoded  by  John  Endioott  Upon  the  who  deviated  firom  their  ecclesiastical  atandard, 
^vi  of  Eodicoa's  safe  arrival  renewed  interest  of  whom  Roger  WiHiuna  is  the  most  conroicu- 
^^  eicited,  new  associates  joined,  and  a  royal  ous  example.  The  Massachusetts  colony  for  4 
tJBtect  was  aft  last  obtained  for  the  company  of  vears  after  their  settiement  had  been  left  to 
'-^  ICasnchnaettB  bay.  The  charter  eatablished  bear  their  burdena  and  work  out  their  own  way 
>  ^corporation,  and  the  associatea  wereconstitut-  without  the  interference  of  England.  But  the 
^  k  body  poHtie.    Its  oflloera  were  a  governor  increasing  emigration  fhmi  the  latter  oountryi 
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and  a  fospidon  on  the  nnt  of  the  crown  that   Ij  xeoaUed.    ICaanbhuetti  wai  reproved  hj 
the  colony  desired  to  be  independent,  led  to  an    the  king,  vhile  Bellingham,  the  gOTeraor,  iDd 
attempt  to  annul  the  charter,  and  the  appoint-   Hawthorne,  beside  2  or  8  more  to  be  appoiot«d 
ment  of  a  special  commission  for  its  gorem-    by  the  colony,  were  commanded  to  ippesr  in 
ment,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Archbishop    England.    Compliance  with  this  oommAod  wts 
Land.    The  colony  received  an  order,  which    after  deliberation  revised;  and  thii  bold  tct 
they  evaded,  to  deliver  np  their  charter,  and  at    of  disobedience,  while  it  raised  his  anger,  ex- 
a  meeting  of  the  general  court  measures  were    cited  no  fiirther  aggression  on  the  part  of  a 
taken  for  the  foitification  of  Boston  harbor,    monarch  who  preferred  the  oompanioDahip  of 
Obarlestown,  and  Dorchester,  and  arrangements    favorites  and  mistresses  to  the  cares  of  aUU. 
made  for  drilling  and  disciplining  troops.    As    The  proq>erity  of  the  colonies  received  a  serere 
to  the  threat  of  sending  out  a  general  governor,    check  in  the  war  with  the  Indiana,  called  XIim; 
it  was  decided  that  ^*  we  ought  not  to  accept    Philip's  war.  which  commenced  in  1675.  Un 
him,  but  defend  our  lawful  possessions,  if  we    the  part  of  tne  savages  the  war  was  one  of  des- 
were  able,  otherwise  to  avoid  or  protract.^'  The    Deration ;  they  burned  villages,  lay  in  amboih 
politi<»d  agitations  of  the  moUier  country  pre-    for  stray  parties,  fell  on  defeoodesi  ootpusts. 
served  the  colony  firom   the  dangers  which    and  pursued  the  conflict  in  a  spirit  of  the  most 
threatened  her  from  that  quarter.    A  disturb-    sanguinary  determination.    Daring  this  var, 
ance  with  the  Pequots,  in  which  Oapt.  Endicott    which  ksted  till  the  latter  part  of  1676,  and  was 
burned  two  of  their  villages  and  destroyed  their    terminated  by  the  death  of  Philip,  12  or  13 
com.  led  to  the  Pequot  war  (1687\  the  brunt    towns  were  destroyed,  more  than  000  of  thd 
of  wnich  was  borne  by  the  settlers  in  Oonnecti-    colonists  perished  in  the  field,  and  abont  6<.*0 
cut,  composed  of  those  who  had  detached  them-    houses  were  burned.    Of  the  men  1  in  20  bad 
selves  from  the  parent  colony.    On  the  restora-    fidlen,  and  of  the  families  1  in  20  waa  ho<»e- 
tion  of  the  Stuarts  new  troubles  threatened    less,  while  the  expenses  reached  the  enornx'oa 
ICassachusetts.    Its  protest  against  the  ii\}u8-    sum  for  that  day  of  $600,000.    Thooghtbevar 
tice  of  being  subject  to  the  laws  of  parliament,    had  been  conducted  without  aasiatance  from 
acquiesced  in  by  the  long  parliament,  was  disre-    England,  it  had  hardly  ceased  when  an  emi^^ 
garaed  by  the  Judges  under  the  restoration,    from  that  country,  Edward  Bandolph,  arrived. 
and  it  was  declared  to  be  under  the  legislative    Hia  pretensions  were  disallowed,  and  be  re- 
supremacy  of  parliament  without  restriction,    turned  to  further  excite  the  hostility  agair.4 
The  colony  had  addressed  the  king  on  his  re-    Massachusetts.    A  committee  of  the  privy  oqo- 
turn,  praying  for  the  continuance  of  civil  and    dl,  at  the  suit  of  Mason  and  Gorges,  ^^^ 
religions  lib^ies ;  and  Leverett,  the  a^nt  in    quently  denied  her  riffht  of  InriadictioD  over 
London,  was  urged  to  support  their  application.    Maine  and  New  Hampwire,  which  thna  be<^« 
Much  controversy  ensnea,  and  at  length  in  1662    separated ;  but  through  a  private  negotutii'  o 
a  commission  sent  to  England  obtained  a  con-    she  purchased  the  title  to  Maine,  which  ^be  k- 
firmation  of  the  charter  from  the  king,  and  a    tained  until  1820.    Notwithstanding  maDTC|>D- 
conditional  promise  of  an  amnesty  for  all  of-    ceosiona  Uie  colony  fruled  to  effect  a  reoocii^'V 
fences  during  the  kte  troubles;  but  the  king    tionwith  the  kins.    In  1684  the  high  court  oi 
maintained  his  right  to  interfere  in  the  domes-    chancery  in  Endand  gave  Judgment  for  u^ 
tic  concerns  of  the  colony,  demanded  the  repeal    crown  agunst  the  governor  and  compaoT  <f 
of  idl  laws  derogatory  to  hia  authority,  the  tak-    Massachusetts,  and  their  charter  was  deilan.>l 
ing  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  administration    forfeited.    Joseph  Dudley  was  appointed  pr^^i* 
of  justice  in  his  name,  the  complete  toleration    dent  of  Massachusetts,  the  oeneral  coart  «iv^ 
of  the  church  of  England*  and  a  concession  of    solved,  and  the  new  conuniamn  superseded  t.:« 
the  elective  franchise  to  every  inhabitant  pes-    government  under  the  charter.  OnUec.SoJi'^'. 
sessing  a  competent  estate.     These  demands    Dudley  was  superseded  bjrBirEdmimd  Ac^^^ 
did  not  excite  opposition  so  much  for  them-    The  new  governor  and  his  council,  in  tbe  c:*>*t 
selves  as  for  the  fhrther  nower  they  implied,    arbitrary  and  illegal  manner,  proceeded  to  c.^^<? 
and  were  strongly  opposed  by  one  portion  of    laws  and  levv  taxes ;  and  this  tyrannous  r..d 
the  community,  while  the  other  was  willing  to    was  submitted  to,  not,  however,  withoot  pro- 
yield  ^for  the  sake  of  quiet.    Commissioners    test  and  opposition,  for  more  than  two  yi^iri 
charged  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  colony.    In  April,  1689,  reports  having  been  reci*i> «.«-  > 
and  with  **fh]l  authority  to  provide  for  the    the  night  of  James  and  the  accession  of  >v» 
peace  of  the  country,  according  to  the  royal  in-    liam  and  Mary,  on  a  rumor  of  an  intended  v  > 
stmctions  and  their  oim  discretion,"  arrived  in    sacre  by  the  govemor^s  guards,  the  men  of  1>^'^ 
1664.     To  nullify  the  commission,  Massachu-    ton,  aided  by  others  from  the  couotiy,  n'^'  ^ 
setts  published  an  order  prohibiting  complaints    arms,  imprisoned  Andros  and  others  who  «^  ^^ 
to  the  commissioners,  and  a  remonstrance  was    obnoxious,  and  reinstated  the  old  ma{^^tr»^'^ 
addressed  to  the  king.    After  an  unsuccessful    Next  day  crowds  fh>m  the  country  came  \*  -^ 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  their  mis-    ing  in ;  the  people  took  the  castle  and  tho  tr  ^ 
don,  and  fhistrated  in  everj  effort  by  the  vigi-    ate  Rose,  and  occupied  the  fortifications;  u*' 
lance  of  the  colony,  the  commissioners  went    meetings  were  held,  representatives  chi>«on.  a:  - 
northward  into  Maine,  but  without  effecting    the   general  court  was  restored.    Tho  ^^"'1 
any  thing  of  consequence,  and  were  subsequent-    spirit  prevailed  at  Plymouth ;  Clark,  the  u^^ '  - 
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of  AnditM,  was  imprlsoiiecl,  and  Hindkleft  the  Teasels  aofeiyely  employed,  and  Sn  man j  depart- 
fonner  goyeroor,  reinstated.  Massaohnaetts  took  ments  of  industry  was  well  advanoed ;  ana  she 
part  in  1600  in  the  intercolonial  war  between  had  reached  this  position  despite  the  oppressions 
the  possessions  of  France  and  England.  A  fleet  of  the  mother  country.  Her  course  was  now 
under  SirWilliamPhipps  captured  and  plundered  plain  and  decided;  her  ablest  men  uttered  the 
Port  Royal.  An  expedition  to  Oanada  failed,  boldest  and  truest  sentiments,  and  her  people 
sod  the  colony,  being  unable  to  pay  the  troops,  responded  to  them  enthusiasticfdly.  Meetings 
ianed  treasury  notesy  the  first  pi^r  money  seen  were  held,  resolTcs  passed,  principles  enunci- 
in  the  colonies.  A  new  charter  was  given  in  ated,  and  a  correspondence  with  the  other 
1692,  by  which  Plymouth  was  united  to  Massa*  colonies  invited.  These  spontaneous  expres* 
chnaettB,  which  had  Jurisdiction  also  over  Maine  sions  on  the  part  of  the  people  were  not  entirely 
ud  other  territory.  At  this  period  Massaohu-  sustained  by  the  government  of  the  colony. 
letts  contained  a  population  of  about  40,000.  It  The  general  court  addressed  the  house  of  corn- 
was  divided  into  the  counties  of  Saffolk,  Essex,  mons  in  a  tone  much  milder  than  the  senti- 
Middlesex,  and  Hampshire,  and  comprised  66  ments  of  the  people  desired.  The  passage  of 
towns.  Plymouth,  with  a  population  of  about  the  stamp  act  aroused  the  wildest  excitement 
1000,  was  divided  into  the  counties  of  Plymouth,  and  its  r^>eal  the  following  year  was  welcomed 
Bristol,  and  Barnstable,  and  comprised  17  towns,  with  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of 
Under  the  new  charter,  the  governor,  lieutenant-  Joy.    Further  plans  for  revenue  were  then  pro- 

EnoTj  and  secretary  were  appointed  by  the  posed  by  the  home  government,  which  also  re- 

.    No  act  of  the  legislature  was  to  be  valid  nised  to  withdraw  its  troops.    The  arrival  of 

out  tiie  oonsent  of  the  governor,  and  he  the  Bomney  man-of-war  renewed  the  exdte- 

had  other  important  negative  as  well  as  positive  ment^  and  Massachusetts  issued  another  ciroa- 

wwers.     Sir  William  Phipps  was  appointed  lar  letter  to  the  colonies,  which  the  ministry  in 

nnt  governor.    At  about  this  period  occurs  an  vain  commanded  them  to  rescind.    The  Boston 

intenasting  and  remarkable  episode  in  the  hia-  massacre  in  1770,  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in 

tarj  of  Massachusetts,  the  witchcraft  delusion.  1778,  the  port  bill  in  1774^  are  notable  inci- 

^  Baldc)    In  1708-^4  the  province  sufSared  dents  preceding  the  revolution.    The  province 

from  the  French  and  Indians,  who  among  other  was  well  represented  in  the  general  congress, 

injories  attacked  and  burned  Deerfield,  which  and  the  men  of  Massachusetts  were  alive  to  every 

hsdheen  rebnilt  since  King  Philip's  war.    This  act  of  aggression.    They  took  possession  of  the 

war,  in  wldch  the  savages  bore  so  conspicuous  arsenal  at  Oharlestown,  and  prepared  themselves 

ft  part,  lasted  for  several  years,  notwithstanding  for  the  approaching  strugj^e.    The  assembly 

which  the  province  continued  to  increase  in  adjourned  to  Ck)ncord,  and  organized  as  a  pro* 

strsnffth  and  proroerity.    In  1722  war  was  re-  vinoial  congress.    At  Lexington  and  Ooncord 

nmedwith  the  Indians,  and  continued  until  the  the  issue  was  made,  and  Massachusetts  for  heiv 

litter  part  of  1726,  when  the  troubles  with  the  self  and  in  behalf  of  her  sister  colonies  made 

lo^sns,  which  had  now  lasted  upward  of  40  the  final  appeal  to  arms.   Throughout  tiie  revo- 

jesrs,  were  terminated.    War  having  been  de>  lutionary  war  Massachusetts  sustained  her  for* 

dared  between  England  and  France  in  1744,  the  mer  reputation  for  patriotism  and  public  spirit 

colonial  posseesions  were   at  once   involved,  and  the  details  of  her  history  at  this  period 

Haaaefausetts  contributed  largely  to  the  expe-  will  be  found  in  this  work  embodied  in  the 

ditioa  which  captured  Louisburg  in  1746,  and  lives  of  her  public  men,  and  in  the  accounts  of 

exerted  her  best  energies  in  the  plans  for  the  those  places  within  her  borders  to  which  events 

cooqiQsst  of  Oanada  and  other  military  opera-  have  given  historical  interest    In  1780  a  con- 

tioQs  until  the  omclusion  of  peace  in  1748.  The  stitution  was  framed  for  the  state,  which  was 

tsoiper  of  the  people  toward  all  attempts  upon  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  and  adopt- 

thdr  Itgtl  rights  is  illustrated  by  a  tumult  ed.    By  a  dause  in  the  bill  of  rights  prefixed  to 

which  oocurred  at  this  time  in  Boston,  exdted  it  slavery  was  soon  decided  to  have  been  abol- 

hj  the  impreasment  cf  some  merchant  seamen  iuied.  John  Hancock  was  elected  first  governor. 

iod  others  for  the  king's  squadron  in  1747,  Six  years  later,  in  1786,  civil  disturbances  com- 

nd  which  seemed  at  one  time  to  threaten  menced  in  the  centre  and  west  of  the  state^ 

KfioQs  reaultSL    The  peace  of  1748  did  not  last  caused  by  the  poverty  and  distress  of  a  great 

long:    In  a  few  years  war  again  commenced,  portion  of  the  people,  and  the  heavy  taxes  ne- 

■ad  the  province  once  more  gave  her  sons  and  cessary  to  pay  the  state  debt    An  insurrection. 

Imt  wealth  to  the  cause  of  the  parent  country,  known  as  Snays's  rebellion  from  the  name  ox 

pntil  1760;  when  peace  waa  restored  in  Amer-  its  principal  leader,  Daniel  Shays,  broke  out| 

Ks,  she  aetivelv  participated  in  the  confiict,  and  was  not  suppressed  without   bloodshed, 

whidi  became  for  all  the  colonies  a  school  in  The  federal  constitution  was  ratified  by  a  state 

whieh  their  people  were  to  be  fitted  to  take  convention,  whidi  met  in  Boston,  Jan.  9, 1788, 

pirt  in  a  lasfc  approaching  and  much  more  im-  and  gave  its  assent  by  a  vote  of  187  to  168. 

portant  strogg^e.    By  none  of  them  were  the  After  the  formation  of  the  government  Massa- 

oppresrive  measnrea  of  the  English  parliament,  chusetts  adhered  generally  to  the  federal  party, 

which  precipitated  the  revolution,  so  strenu-  and  was  foremost  among  the  states  opposed  to 

oasly  resisted  as  by  Massachusetts.    She  had  a  the  war  with  England  in  1812,  though  she  fur* 

population  of  about  260,000,  a  large  number  of  nished  great  numbers  of  the  seamen  who  manned 
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the  navy  by  which  the  moot  brilliant  raooeaaee  often  entertained  wandering  i^grina  or  admin* 

of  the  war  were  won.  In  1814  ahe  sent  delegates  istered  to  their  neoeentiee.    Roger  Williamii 

to  the  convention  of  the  New  England  states  while  on  his  way  to  Providence,  was  for 

which  met  at  Hartford  to  confer  upon  the  subject  eral  weeks  his  gnest  at  this  place, 

of  their  grievances,  and  to  take  snoh  measures  soit  was  jnst,  homane,  and  honest,  never 

for  relief  as  were  ^*  not  repugnant  to  their  ob-  ing  his  wora,  and  constantly  endeavoring  to 

ligations  as  members  of  the  Uidon."    Of  that  imbue  his  people  with  a  love  of  peaee.    In 

convention  George  Cabot  of  Massachusetts  was  person,  Morton  says,  in  his  ^'  Memorial,^  he 

president.    In  1820  a  convention  to  revise  the  was  ^'  a  portly  man  in  his  best  years,  grave  of 

oonstttution  of  the  state  met  and  proposed  va-  countenance,  spare  of  speech.^^    His  seoood 

rious  amendments,  9  of  which  were  ratified  by  son,  Pometacom,  called  by  the  colonists  King 

the  popular  vote,  and  the  rest  r^ected.    In  the  Philip,  who  ultimately  became  sachem  of  the 

same  year  the  district  of  Maine  was  separated  Wampanoags,  was  of  a  less  placable  disposi- 

from  Massachusetts,  with  the  consent  of  the  tion,  and  allowed  the  enoroachmenta  of  the 

latter,  and  erected  into  a  state.  In  1857  amend-  colonists  to  hurry  him  into  the  bloody  contest 

ments  of  the  constitution  were  made,  by  which  known  as  King  Philip^s  war. 

the  district  system  of  choosing  representatives  MASSENA,  a  township  of  St  Lawrenoa  oo., 

and  senators  to  the  state  legiskture  was  adopt-  N.  T.,  bordering  on  the  St  Lawrenoe  river; 

ed  in  place  of  the  apportionment  by  towns  iod  pop.  In  1856,  2,701.    The  Orass  and  Badcet 

counties.             riven  flow  tlurough  the  town.    On  the  former 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAY,  a  large  bodv  of  are  the  villages  of  Massena  and  Maaseoa  Ceotre, 

water  off  the  E.  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  in-  at  both  which  the  river  affords  excellent  water 

eluded  between  Cape  Cod  on  the  S.  and  Cape  power;   and  on  the  latter  are  the 


Ann  on  the  N.,  about  70  m.  long  by  25  m.  wide.    Springs.     These   are   sdine   and   snlnhnnwi 

leraUe  sum* 


The  name  was  originally  applied  to  the  waters  springs,  at  which  there  is  a  oonstdi 

of  Boston  bay  only,  but  nas  been  extended  mer  attendance.    There  are  several  manufiMto- 

■omewhat  indefinitely,  and  now  includes  several  ries,  a  bank,  and  2  printing  offlcea.    In  1855 

other  bays,  among  which  is  that  of  Cape  Cod.  there  were  5  churches  (1  Mptist,  2  Congrega- 

MASSAGET^  an  ancient  nomad  people  of  tional,  1  Methodist  Episcopal  and  1  Roman  Caih* 

Asia,  who  dwelt  on  the  steppes  a^jomioff  the  olic),  and  1,227  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Jaxartes,  or  Sir  Daria,  and  the  sea  of  Aral,  and       MASSENA,  Ajmnk,  a  manhal  of  Franoe, 

according  to  some  extended  frirther  to  the  S.  E.  bom  in  Nice.  Mav  6,  1758,  died  in  Paris,  April 

They  were  regarded  as  8<^yths,  being  probably  4, 1817.    It  has  been  said  that  he  was  of  Ue- 

of  Turanian  race,  renowned  as  warlike,  and  brew  origin,  and  that  his  real  name  was  Manas- 

^tingnished   by   some  strange  peculiarities,  seh.     In  early  life  he  followed  the  aea^  and 

Gvrus,  the  Persian  conqueror,  is  said  to  have  subsequently  entered  the  royal  Italian  rogUneot 

fiulen  in  an  expedition  against  them,  when  they  in  the  Sardinian  service,  in  which  ha  served 

were  commanded  by  their  queen  Tomyris.  Some  14  TOftrs,  without,  however,  rising  above  the 

critics  identic  them  with  the  Meshech  of  the  grade  of  sergeant.    He  subsequently  returned 

Scriptures.  to  civil  life ;  but  upon  the  annexation  of  Nioe 

MASSASOIT,  a  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  to  the  French  republic  in  1792,  he  resumed  the 

died  in  the  latter  part  of  1661,  at  about  80  years  profession  of  arms,  and  was  appointed  a^intant 

of  age.    His  dominions  extended  over  nearly  miyjor  and  soon  after  colonel  of  the  regimeoi 

aU  Uie  southern  part  of  Massachusetts,  from  raised  in  the  department  of  Var.    By  the  end 

Cape  Cod  to  Narraganset  bay;  but  his  tribe,  of  1798  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  general  of 

once  estimated  at  80,000  in  number,  had  shortlv  division.    His  tactical  skill  in  the  Italian  cam* 

before  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth  paigus  of  1794-^6  attracted  the  attentioQ  of 

been  reduced  by  a  disease,  supposed  to  have  Bonaparte,  who,  upon  taking  command  of  tba 

been  yellow  fever,  to  barely  800.    On  March  army  of  Italy  in  1796,  committed  to  him  tfa« 

22,  1621,  a  little  more  than  8  months  after  advanced  guard.    At  Montenotte^  MillesimQ, 

the  founding  of  Plymouth,  he  appeared  before  CastigUone,  Areola,  and  Rivoli,  Massena  distiiK 

the  infant  settlement  with  60  of  his  warriors,  goished  himself;  and  so  successful  were  all  hia 

armed  and  piunted,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  movements  on  the  battle  field  that  Napoleon 

a  friendly  league  with  the  white  men.    Al-  sumamed  him  the  ^  fiivored  child  of  victotr.** 

thouffh  the  tribe  were  reputed  to  be  cruel  and  In  Feb.  1798,  he  was  sent  to  replace  Bcrthier 

treaoieFous,  the  open  and  friendly  greeting  of  in  the  Papal  States ;  but  the  ^pointment  pror- 

Massasoit  so  favorably  impressed  Gov.  Carver,  ing  unpopular    amon^  the   troops  und    the 

that  after  the  necessary  formalities  were  con-  people  on  account  of  his  character  for  rapadtv 

duded,  he  formed  in  behalf  of  the  colony  a  and  avarice,  he  soon  resigned  his  commaDd. 

treaty  of  peace  and  mutual  protection  with  the  In  the  succeeding   campaign   his   operations 

Wampanoags,  which  for  50  years  was  sacredly  against  the  allied  Austrian  and  Russian  armi«« 

kept  by  both  parties.    The  friendly  disposition  in  Switaerland  were  attended  with  brilliant  soe^ 

of  Massasoit  toward  the  colonists  never  re-  cess,  and  the  decisive  defeat  inflicted  hy  him  on 

laxed.    He  lived  within  the  limits  of  what  is  the  Russian  general  Korsakoff  at  Zorich  (Scf*C 

now  the  town  of  Warren,  R.  I.,  near  an  abundant  25, 1799)  saved  France  from  a  thrsatened  in- 

spring  which  yet  bears  his  name,  where  he  vaaion.    I>irected  by  Bon^MUte  to  dated  ty%- 
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DOS,  which  was  invested  by  tan  Anstriazi  army  reagn  his  oommand  and  retorn  to  France.  Dor- 

aod  blockaded  by  a  Britidi  fleet  mider  Lord  ing  the  whole  campaign  he  had  been  a  confirmed 

Keith,  he  sustained  a  memorable  nege  of  more  invalid,  and  to  his  inability  to  reconnoitre  per- 

tbn  3  noDtha,  and  only  sorrendered  when  the  sonaUy  Napoleon  ascribed  the  ill  result  of  his 

inhsbitanti,  redooed  to  deaperation  by  hanger,  operations,  and  particularly  his  fiuiare  to  attack 

threatened  to  rise  against  him.     The  ooncen-  Wellington  while  entering  the  lines  of  Torres 

tntioo  of  a  large  Anstrian  force  at  this  point,  Yedraa^  and  before  tJie  British  troops  were 

bovever,  greatly  aided  Bonaparte  in  gaining  in  position  within  the  works.    His  subseqaent 

the  important  batUe  of  Marengo,  fooght  11  days  military  career  was  not  remarkable,  and  after 

after  the  capitulation  of  Gtonoa.  Attached  from  the  restoration  of  his  health  he  held  the  com- 

iLterested  motives  to  the  repnblic,  MawAna  op-  parativeiy  inactive  post  of  commander  of  the 

posed  the  establishment  of  the  empire ;  bat  his  8th  military  division  of  the  empire.    He  gave 

KTriees  were  deemed  by  Napoleon  too  valuable  in  his  adherence  to  the  Bourbons  at  the  resto* 

to  be  diqwnsed  with,  and  in  1804  he  was  ere-  ration,  and  during  the  Hundred  Days  took  no 

i!«l  a  nuffshal,  an  event  which  thenceforth  part  in  public  affiurs. — ^In  military  capacity 

i:uched  him  to  the  imperial  cause.    Daring  Mass^na  ranks  with  the  first  generals  of  the 

'Jie  campaign  of  1805  he  commanded  an  army  empire,  although  it  was  said  of  him  that  he 

o(  50,000  men  in  Italy,  where  by  skilful  manoBn-  never  began  to  act  with  iud^ent  until  the  bat- 

vres  he  ooeopled  the  attention  of  the  archduke  tie  was  going  against  lum,  when  his  eztraordi- 

Charles  until  Napoleon  had  gained  the  dedsive  nary  coolness,  confidence,  and  obstinacy  fre- 

nctory  of  Aosterlitz ;  and  in  the  sucoeedinff  quenUy  turned  tiie  scale  in  his  ikvor.   ^  On  the 

j«tr  be  completed  the  conquest  of  Naples  and  report  of  the  first  cannon,"  says  Ni^leon,  ^'his 

establiahed  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of  ideas  acquired  strength  and  deamess,  and  in 

that  kiufldom.     In  the  campaign  of  1809  he  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  Mass^na 

commanded  the  4th  corps  of  the  grand  army ;  became  himsdt"     His  private  character  was 

tod  in  the  march  down  the  Danube  to  Yienna.  stained  by  imputations  of  meanness  and  rapacity, 
ud  particularly  in  the  hard-fought  batties  of  '  which  took  a  definite  form  in  a  series  of  aocu- 

A5pern  and  Essling^  where  his  valor  and  firm-  aations  brought  against  him  by  the  inhabitants  of 

aci«  »red  the  retreating  French  army  from  de-  Marseilles.  Napoleon  <»lled  him  a  *'  robber,"  and 

strnction,  his  services  were  of  great  importance,  even  offered  him  a  present  of  1,000,000  fivncs  if 

Tu  his  conduct  in  the  latter  engagement  he  he  would  discontinue  his  peculations,  but  with- 

uved  the  title  of  prince  of  Essling  subsequentiy  out  suooeas.    '*  Considering  the  ciroumstancea 

Wowed  on  him  by  Napoleon.    At  the  battie  of  the  times,  however,"  adds  the  emperor,  ''he 

of  Wagram,  where   he  commanded  the  left  was  precious,  and  had  not  his  bright  parts  been 

ving.  be  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  an  in-  soiled  by  the  vice  of  avarice,  he  would  have 

jcnr  recently  recdved  by  a  fall  from  his  horsey  been  a  great  man."    He  paid  littie  attention  to 

to  direct  the  movements  of  his  troops  from  a  discipline  or  to  the  comfort  of  his  troops,  by 

ttniage.    Seeing  his  men  waver  at  a  critical  whom  he  was  cordially  disliked.    It  deserves  to 

moient  of  the  day,  he  caused  himself  to  be  be  mentioned  to  his  credit  that,  though  on 

fliced  on  horseback,  and  had  scarcely  changed  terms  of  enmity  with  Ney,  he  protested  against 

bi4  position  when  tko  vehicle  was  shattered  by  the  competency  of  the  council  of  war  which 

ictnnon  ball,  which  struck  the  very  seat  he  sentenced  him  to  death. 

^  been  occapying.    In  1810  he  was  appoint-  HASSEY,  Gxbald,  an  English  poet,  bom 

9i  chief  in  command  of  tilie  army  of  Portugal,  near  Tring,  Hertfordshire,  in  May,  1828.    He 

«^*th  orders  to  drive  the  British  troops  from  the  was  the  child  of  a  poor  and  illiterate  couple, 

{Nrainsola.   Groaringthe  Mondego  in  the  middle  who  lived  in  a  hovel,  and  were  barely  able  to 

^  September  with  80,000  men,  he  foUowed  feed  and  clothe  their   children.    His  whole 

Wellington  to  the  ne^hborhood  of  Lisbon,  education  was  confined  to  a  few  months  at  a 

vhere  his  progress  was  arrested  by  the  fiunoua  penny  school,  where  he  learned  to  read  and  write; 

^  of  Torres  Yedras.     He  accordingly  fell  and  at  8  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  work  in  a 

^  to  Santarem  on  the  Tagns,  to  await  re-  neighboring  silk  miU,  his  little  weekly  earnings, 

^foroements  frtnn  Soult,  his  army  being  insuffi-  which  never  exceeded  1«.  Sd,y  being  deemed 

•  itQt  to  carry  the  position  in  which  Wellington  indispensable  to  eke  out  the  subsistence  of  the 

^  fortified  hinuM    Bat  Soult  was  too  lully  family.    From  this  unhealthM  labor,  which 

^tipied  in  the  sooth  of  Spain  to  render  him  confined  him  12  or  13  hours  a  day,  he  was 

''""^ataaee,  and  Maae^oa,  after  lingering  at  San-  released  by  the  destruction  of  the  mills ;  and 

tamn  until  his  army  waa  greatiy  weidEcned  by  soon  after  he  was  emploved  in  straw  plaiting 

^'^^aeas  and  acard^  of  supplies,  commenced  — ^an  occupation,  if  possible,  more  unwholesome 

^  Ihrch  S,  1811,  his  celebrated  retreat  into  than  the  other.    living  in  a  marshy  region  and 

>p«iB,  *^ in  whieh,^  aays  Napier,  "he  dlsplaved  deprived  of  opportunities   for   exercise,  the 

^t^&ite  ability,  bat  withal  a  harsh  and  ruthlesa  whole  fiunily  were  sometimes  prostrated  by 

^r  ;*-t."    In  Uie  latter  part  of  April  he  entered  agues,  and  their  life  became  a  constant  struggle 

^ilamaaca,  having  lost  80,000  men  within  6  with  want  and  misery.    Young  Massey  never- 

'r -nths;  on  May  6  he  fought  the  bloodv  bat  theless  contrived  to  read  whatever  books  were 

'•  '-'uiTe  battle  of  Faentes  d^Onon* ;  and  soon  accessible  to  him,  and  at  the  age  of  15,  when 

^^  he  waa  obliged  on  account  of  ill  health  to  he  went  to  London  to  seek  employment  as  an 

VOL.  XI. — 18 
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errand  boy,  had  made  himself  familiar  with  the  Yirginia  militarf  diatriot  of  Ohio,  sitoited  be- 
Bible,  the  *' Pilgrim's  Progress,"  *^  Robinson  tweenthe  Scioto  and  Dttle  Miami  riven,  and 
Grosoe,"  and  a  few  Wesleyan  tracts.    In  the  between  1798  and  1796  he  was  engaged  in  id 
metropolis,  while  following  his  hnmble  ocou-  extensive  series  of  surreys  of  the  same  regioiL 
nation,  he  read  with  avidity  whatever  came  in  In  the  latter  year  he  laid  out  upon  his  own 
his  way,  sitting  np  until  2  or  8  oWock  in  the  lands  in  the  Scioto  valley  the  town  cf  Chilli- 
morning.    At  17  years  of  age  he  fell  in  love,  cothe.    At  the  commencement  of  the  presvot 
and  under  the  influence  of  his  passion  felt  the  century  he  was  one  of  the  largest  land  ownen 
first  impulses  to  poetical  composition.    "  The  in  Ohio,  became  a  member  of  the  state  senate, 
first  verses  I  ever  made,"  he  says,  **  were  upon  was  elected  a  mi^or-general  of  the  militii,  and 
'  Hone,'  when  I  was  utterly  hopeless;  and  after  in  1807  was  a  candidate  for  the  ofSoe  of  gor- 
I  haa  begun  I  never  ceased  for  about  4  years,  emor.    His  competitor,  CoL  Meigs,  vbo  re- 
st the  end  of  which  time  I  rushed  into  print."  ceived  a  majority  of  the  votes,  having  be«o 
Some  of  these  early  poems,  dwelling  upon  the  decided  to  be  ineligible  on  technical  grounds 
Bulferinffs  of  the  poor,  and  the  '*  power  of  Massie  was  declared  duly  elected.    Under  tht 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  temperance  to  elevate  circumstances,  however,  he  declined  to  accept 
them,"  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  provincial  the  office,  and  retired  to  private  life, 
jourzial ;  and  subsequently  a  collection  of  them       MASSIE U,  Jban,  a  d^  mute,  bom  at  S^ 
was  published  in  his  native  town,  Tring,  un-  mens,  now  in  the  department  of  6iroDde,Fraiioi, 
der  the  title  of  ''  Poems  and  Chansons."    The  in  1772,  died  in  Lille  in  1846.    His  parents  were 
French  revolution  of  1848,  by  inducing  him  to  poor,  and  of  their  children  6  were  oongepital 
look  into  the  causes  of  poverty  and  misery  and  deaf  mutes.    At  the  age  of  18  he  was  adniitttd 
the  anomalies  of  sociaJ  life,  and  to  view  politics  into  the  school  for  deaf  mutes  at  Bordeanx,  then 
through  the  medium  of  such  authors  as  Piune  taught  by  the  abb6  Sicard.    In  1790  or  1791 
and  V  olney,  *'  had  the  greatest  eflfect  on  him  he  accompanied  tiie  abb6  to  Paris,  and  ab^xit 
of  any  circumstances  connected  with  his  life."  1798  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  Paria  iosti- 
Under  the  influence  of  the  time,  he  started  in  *.tution  for  the  deftf  and  dumb,  where  he  ct>D- 
conjunction  with  some  fellow  workmgmen,  in  tinned  till  1828,  when,  soon  after  the  deaili 
April,  1849,  a  cheao  weekly  newspaper  called  of  Sicard,  he  returned  to  Bordeaui,  and,  a  7«!br 
the  ^'  Spirit  of  Freedom,"  edited  and  naif  writ-  after,  became  the  director  of  a  school  for  dvJ 
ten  by  nim^el^  and  which  became  the  vehicle  mutes  at  Rhodez,  department  of  Avejron.  A 
of  many  articles  fh>m  his  pen  of  an  ultraradical  few  years  later  he  removed  to  Lille,  where  he 
tone.    His  extreme  political  views,  and  the  ir-  established  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  which  wt« 
regular  life  which  his  editorial  duties  imposed  successful,  and  where  he  remained  till  hisdeAtl. 
upon  him,  cost  him  5  situations  withhi  1 1  months.        MASSILLON,  a  town  of  Stark  oo^  Ohio,  oa 
He  however  brought  himself  into  some  promi-  the  left  bonk  of  the  Tuscarawas,  on  the  i^i  ^' 
nence  amongrpeople of  his  class,  and,  l^  aiding  canal,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Pittsboig,  F«rt 
the  Rev.  F.  U.  Maurice  and  the  Rev.  Oharleii  Wayne,  and  Ohicago  railroad,  189  m.  5.  £> 
Kingsley  in  their  plans  for  cooperative  labor  by  from  Columbus,  269  N.  E.  from  Cincinnati,  atd 
means  of  workin^en's  associations,  made  a  80  m.  S.  from  Cleveland;  pop.  esUmated  at 
fiivorable  impression  upon  those  gentlemen.  4,000.    It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  very  produt  nu 
About  the  same  time  he  married,  and  his  poems,  country,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  floor,  ^^^ 
published  occasionally  in  the  London  journals,  and  wool.    It  contains  7  churches  ([)b<i["<«  • 


_  _  .about  40  stores, 

the  next  two  years,  and  the  favorable  com-  shops,!  woollen  factory,  and  2  newspaper  otiici^ 

ments  upon  which  by  the  chief  critical  anthori-       MASSILLON,  Jban  Baptistb,  a  French  yr^ 

ties  of  the  kingdom  encouraged  him  to  enter  late  and  pulpit  orator,  bom  in  llrirv^  1"^" 

upon  a  literary  career.    With  this  object  he  vence,  June  24, 1668,  died  Sept  18,' 1742.    lif 

removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  has  since  studied  with  brilliant  success  under  the  Onuo- 

resided.    His  latest  volume  of  poems,  entitled  rians  in  his  native  city,  and  entered  their  cvi- 

*'  Orai^rook  Castle,"  appeared  in  1856,  and  gregation  in  1681,  his  father  having  vainly  trm. 

has,  with  his  other  poetical  works,  been  repub-  to  interest  him  in  law.    At  first  he  coDctivti: 

liahed  in  Boston  (16mo.,  1857).  that  both  his  talenU  and  tastes  disqualiii*iil  t^ 

MASSIE,  Nathakibl,  an  American  pioneer,  for  the  ministry,  and  he  preferred  to  be  » 

bom  in  Goochland  co.,  Va.,  Dec.  28,  1768,  teacher  of  belles-lettres  and  theology :  b«t  ^'• 

died  in  Ohio,  Nov.  18,  1818.    At  the  age  of  superiors  overraled  him.    In  the  roona>tirt  U 

17  he  entered  the  revolutionary  army,  in  which  Sept  Fonts  he  was  appointed  to  re|»W  to' tit 

he  served  for  a  brief  period;  and  he  subse-  charge  of  the  cardinal  de  Noailles  which  «•:*  -^ 

quently  studied  surveying.    Uniting  this  occu-  he  ftilfiUed  with  remarkable  brilliancy  ao<l  usk 

pation  with  that  of  locator  of  lands,  he  received  tion ;  and  from  that  time  hia  talents  and  <*  - 

ample  employment  from  the  hirge  proprietors  ture  were  directed  toward  the  pulpii.     i- 

of  western  ViiKinia,  and  gradually  became  the  had  been  a  profe«sor  successively  at  iVnr  »^ 

owner  of  considerable  tracto  of  wild  land.    In  Montbrison,  and  Vienna,  and  had  gaimxl  i-^ 

1791  he  located  the  first  settlemeat  withki  the  tinction  by  several  fimend  oratioosi  c^pecikl-.' 
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bj  that  delivered  at  ytenne  on  Henri  deVillara,  eated  in  his  native  city,  till  in  1602  he  vaa 

when  in  1696  he  was  called  to  Paris  to  take  entered  at  8t.  Albania  hall,  Oxford.     There, 

charge  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Magloire.    His  aocording  to  Anthony  &  Wood,  he  occnpied 

{sermons  soon  made  him  the  rival  of  Bonrda-  himself  with  poetry  and  romances  instead  of 

Ioaes,whomaloneof  contemporary  preachers  he  logic  and  philosophy,  and  left  the  nniversity 

admitted  to  be  worthy  of  imitation.     In  1698  before  receiving  a  degree,  probably  on  account 

he  mioceeded  Bonrdaloue  in  a  mission  to  Mont>  of  the  withdrawal  of  sapplies  by  his  patron, 

pellier.    In  1699  he  preached  during  Lent  in  the  the  earl  of  Pembroke.     Gifford  conjectures 

church  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris,  where  Bourda-  from  some  passages  in  his  works  that  he  be- 

loue  was  one  of  lus  listeners;  and  delivered  came  a  Roman  Catholic  at  Ozfoid,  and  was 

jtrfore  the  court  at  Versailles  an  advent  ser-  therefore   alienated  from  his  former  friends. 

moo,  which  caused  Louis  XIY.  to  say  to  him :  He  repaired  to  London  in  1606,  and  though  he 

**  I  have  heard  many  great  orators,  and  been  may  have  betaken  himself  immediately  to  dra- 

satisfied  with  them ;  but  when  you  ^ke,  I  matic  composition,  Uttle  is  known  of  his  life 

vas  very  diasatisfied  with  myself."    His  ser-  till  the  publication  of  his  earliest  drama,  the 

naoo  on  the  small  number  of  the  elect  was  ^*  Virgin  Martyr,"  in  1622.    His  name  occurs 

dcliTered  for  the  first  time  at  St  Eustaohe,  and  in  Henslowe^s  diary  in  1614  in  connection  with 

with  so  great  effect  that  the  entire  audience  two  actors  and  dramatic  authors,  and  fix>m  1618 

ro^  during  the  peroration,  ^*  as  if  looking  for  he  was  engaged  as  joint  author  with  iletcher, 

the  archangel  to  sound."    This  passage  was  field,  and  others.    Most  of  his  18  extant  playa 

§«:ieeted  by  Voltaire,  in  the  article  mHquence  were  produced  in  the  10  years  following  1622 ; 

in  the  Bncjfdopidie^  as  presenting  "  the  boldest  the  '*  Bashful  Lover,"  the  latest  of  them,  was 

£^re  and  one  of  the  finest  strokes  of  eloquence  written  in  1636.    His  health  seems  to  have 

to  be  found  either  in  the  ancients  or  modems."  suffered  from  his  laborious  career,  and  his  ob- 

In  1704  he  preached  a  second  time  at  court,  scnrity  and  lonely  deaUi  appear  fix>m  the  regis* 

aod  though  Louia  XIV.  expressed  his  desire  to  ter  of  his  interment :  **  iurch  20,  1689-'40. 

htrar  him  every  two  years,  he  was  not  again  buried  Philip  Massinger,  a  stranger."    Five  of 

invited.    He  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  his  extant  plays  are  tragedies,  and  the  remain- 

the  prince  of  Gonti  in  1709 ;  of  the  dauphin  der  belong  to  the  serious  drama,  and  may  be 

u  1710 ;  and  of  the  king  in  1716.    In  1717  he  termed  tra^^-comedies.    His  most  striking  ex* 

«ri.4  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Clermont,  cellences  are  in  the  conception  of  character. 

and  was  invited  to  preach  during  Lent  before  in  dignity  of  sentiment,  and   in   grace   and 

th«  Toang  king.  The  10  sermons,  entitled  Petit  melody  of  style.    Jjosa  imaginative  than  others 

^rtme^  which  he  composed  for  this  occasion,  of  the  secondary  dnmiatistsu  and  deficient  in 

a.'v  among  his  masterpieces,  and  are  esteemed  comic  powers,  he  is  surpassed  by  none  of  them 

nj*idtfls  of  French  prose  and  eloquence.    From  in  refinement  and  in  Mending  gentleness  with 

t:i!i  time  the  orator  gave  place  to  the  bishop,  noble   daring  in  pictures  of  moral   beauty. 

^  he  rarely  left  his  diocese.    In  1719  he  was  *'  Massinger,  as  a  tragic  writer,"  says  Hallam, 

rer^ired  into  the  French  academy,  and  in  1728  ^  appears  to  me  second  only  to  Shakespeare ;  in 

br  preached  at  8t  Denis  the  funeral  sermon  the  higher  comedy  I  can  hardly  think  him  in- 

f<  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  his  last  pulpit  per-  ferior  to  Jonson.    In  wit  and  sprightly  dia- 

ijnnanoe  in  Paris.    He  was  notea   for  aeiJ,  logue,  as  well  as  in  knowledge  of  theatrical 

ciisritv,  and  liberally,  illustrated  his  precepts  effect,  he   falls  very  much  below  Fletcher." 

IB  his  life,  and  delif^hted  to  unite  Oratori-  The  ''  Duke  of  Milan"  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 

us  and  Jesuits  at  his  table,  and  to  converse  tragedies ;  *'  The  Picture,"  *'  A  Very  Woman/^ 

OS  topics  oi  literature  and  art    As  a  preacher,  *'  A  City  Madam,"  and  **  A  New  Way  to  Pay 

he  was  called  the  Racine  of  the  pulpit.    Unlike  Old  Debts,"  are  among  his  best  tragi-comedieiL 

Bonrdaloue,  who,  as  described  by  Jfme.  de  S4-  The  last  alone  retains  a  place  on  the  stage,  for 

Ti^n^  ^  terrified  his  audience,  striking  blindly  which  it  is  indebted  to  its  effective  delineaUon 

<n  every  side,  and  impreaung  them  with  a  feel-  of  the  character  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach.    From 

i£«  of  aatMs  fui  peut,^^  he  excels  in  unction  political  remarks  in  some  of  his  plays  it  is  iib- 

tM  tenderness,  and  charms  by  the  elegance  ferred  that  he  alone  among  the  dramatists  of 

sad  grace  of  his  style.    As  Uie  tendencies  of  the  his  time  did  not  accept  the  court  doctrine  of 

IMi  centniy  began  to  manifest  themselves,  his  the  divine  right  of  kings.    The  best  edition  of 

«t<^aenoe,  without  ceasing  to  be  that  of  a  di-  his  works  is  that  by  W.  Gifford  (London,  1806). 

Tine,  became  moie  and  more  that  of  a  moralist  MASSON,  Davtd,  a  Sootttsh  author,  bom  in 

aod  pbQosopher.    His  complete  works  have  Aberdeen  in  1828.    He  was  educated  at  Man- 

b««n   poblished   by   his   nephew   (14   vols.,  schal  college,  Aberdeen,  and  at  the  university 

1745-*6>,   Remouard  (18  vols.,  1810),  Beance  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  19  commenced  his  literary 

^4  ToLft.,  1817),  M^uignon  QS  vols.,  1818),  and  career  as  Uie  editor  of  a  Scottish  provinciaL 

Chsiandre  (8  vols.,  1847).    His  Uoge  before  the  newspaper.    Two  years  later  he  went  to  Lon- 

scadeiny  was  written  by  D' Alembert  don,  and  became  a  contributor  to  the  magazines^ 

MASSINGER,  PlHiup,  an  English  dramatic  subsequently  spent  several  years  in  Edinburgh 

mt,  bom  in  Salisbury  in  1584,  died  in  London,  in  a  rimilar  capacity,  and  about  1847  established 

weh  17, 1640.    The  son  of  one  of  the  earl  himself  again  in  London,  where  he  has  rince 

^i  PcmbrdLe*a  ratainera,  he  waa  probably  edn-  chiefly  resided.    Since  1862  he  has  filled  the 
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flbair  of  Endish  langoage  and  literature  In  ringen  were  HaoB  Saebs,  the  Naremberg  cob- 

UniverBitj  college,  London.    Of  bb  numerous  bier,  Muscatblut,  lOobael  Bebaim,  and  Hadlanb. 
oontributions  to  ibe  "  Britisb  Quarterly"  and       MASTIO  (Gr.  fiaortyii,  from  ftaaaoiimy  to 

otber  reviews,  a  coUeotion  was  publisbed  in  chew  or  eat;  eo  namea  from  tbe  mctioe  of 

1866,  entitled  ^^  EssajsJSiograpbi^  and  Oriti-  chewing  tbe  substance  wbich  preTailed  former- 

eal,  cbieflj  on  English  Poets."     The  article  on  Ij  as  at  present  in  Greece),  a  reonous  exudation 

Milton,  included  in  this,  bas  since  been  expanded  obtained  from  tbe  bark  of  tbe  piUada  lentucu*^ 

into  an  elaborate  life  of  tbe  poet,  of  which  the  a  shrub  about  12  feet  high,  found  upon  the  U>r- 

first  volume  appeared  in  1859.    Among  otber  ders  of  tbe  upper  Mediterranean.    The  drug  b 

papers  written  dj  him  are  those  on  Oarljle's  obtained  chieflj  from  tbe  island  of  6cio  or 

*^  Latter    Day    Pamphlets,"    **  Dickens    and  Chios   in   tbe  Grecian   archipelago.    It  irss 

Thackeray,"    '^Rabelius,"   *' Pre-Raphaelitism  known  to  the  ancients,  being  correctly  described 

in  Art  and  literature,"  *^  Hugh  Miller  of  Cro-  by  Diosoorides  and  Pliny,  and  that  from  Chios 

marty,"   ^^  De  Quincey  and  Prose  Writing,"  being  particularly  recommended  by  Galeu.    It 

Ao.    He  is  now  (1860)  tbe  editor  of  ^*  Maciml-  is  collected  during^  the  montb  of  July  or  Au- 

lan^s  Magazine,"  established  in  Nov.  1869.  gust,  when  tbe  juice  slowlv  exuding  from  tbe 

MASSOWAH,  or  Massouah,  a  seaport  town  tree  hardens  in  tears  on  the  bark,  or  on  doth 

of  Abyssinia,  on  an  island   in  the  Red  sea,  placed  to  receive  it,  or  falls  upon  the  ground, 

situated  in  the  bay  of  Massowah,  260  m.  N.  £.  The  tears  are  of  superior  quality,  of  variooi 

from  €k>ndar,  and  460  m.  N.  W.  from  Aden ;  sizes,  pale  yellow  color,  semi-tranqiaren^  round- 

lat.  le""  86'  K,  long.  89**  21'  £. ;  pop.  about  isb,  oval,  or  flattened  in  form,  and  brittle  in 

8,000.    The  island  on  whicb  it  is  situated  is  a  fracture.    These  are  called  picked  mastic.    Tbe 

iMmren  rook  about  i  m.  long,  and  from  800  to  more  ordinary  kind,  termed  mastie  in  aorta,  u 

400  yards  broad.     The  harbor  is  deep,  well  obtained  in  irregular  masses,  mixed  with  bark, 

sheltered,  and  safe,  and  can  accommodate  about  sand,  and  other  impurities.    Mastic  has  but  lit- 

60  vessels.    Owing  to  the  nature  of  tbe  island,  tie  odor  or  taste.    Alcohol  dissolves  about  }  of 

the  inhabitants  have  no  •water,  save  what  they  it,  leaving  a  copal-like  substance.    Chloroform, 

oan  collect  in  tanks.    The  island  is  held  by  the  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine  are  its  proper  soV 

Turks.    In  1869  the  IVencb  acquired  the  port  vents.     Bv  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  ooinntrk<« 

of  Zula,  about  26  m.  8.  of  Massowah.  from  which  it  is  procured  mastic  is  oonsidervd 

MASTER  OF  ARTS.  See  Arts,  Dxobkbs  nr.  highly  efficacious  in  purifying  the  breatb  and 

MASTER  SINGERS,  a  class  of  minstrels,  preserving  the  teeth,  and  it  is  extensively  used 

combining  tbe  ^uidities  of  poets  and  singers,  for  these  purposes  by  the  Turkish  ladiea.    It  is 

who  flourished  m  Germa^  during  the  14tb,  friable  when  first  put  into  the  montb,  but  by 

16th,  and  16tb  centuries.    They  were  generally  chewing  becomes  soft,  and  assumes  an  opatque 

of  burgher  extraction,  and  in  the  reign  of  tbe  appearance.    It  is  sometimes  used  for  fiDiog  d«y 

emperor  Charles  IV.  were  formed  into  regular  cayed  teeth.    Dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  or  oil 

oorporations.  which  probably  took  their  ori^n  of  turpentine,  it  makes  an  excellent  vanish.    A 

in  the  assemblage  of  minstrels  and  pupils  which  varnish  much  esteemed   by  micRMeopists   is 

used  to  gather  around  Heinricb  von  Meissen,  made  by  macerating  half  an  ounoe  of  mastic  and 

the  fhtuenloh^  in  Mentz,  at  the  commencement  16  grains  of  caoutchouc  in  2  fluid  ovnoes  of 

c^  the  14tb  century.    The  seats  of  these  cor-  chlorofonn,  and  filtering  in  dose  veasda. 

E'ons  were  the  imperial  cities,  Nuremberg       MASTIFF  {cani$  Kreantis),  a  variety  of  tb« 

tbe  one  in  wbich  they  flourished  most  and  dog  family,  large  and  powerful,  with  tnmcat<!d 

longest  supported  them,  and  a  regular  m^zle  and  elevated  skuU,  strong  neck,  mosca- 

oourse  of  apprenticeship  was  necessary  to  in-  lar  back,  and  robust  bmbs ;  tbe  condyles  <rf  tl.s 

sure  admission  to  them.    The  compositions  of  lower  law  are  above  tbe  line  of  tbe  npper  rao> 

the  members,  consistingcbiefly  of  devotional  and  lars;  the  bead  is  large,  with  the  ean  small  and 

scriptural  pieces,  were  subjected  to  a  peculiar  partly  drooping;  tbe  tail  truncated  and  carri^ 

oodeof  laws,  and  the  chief  mults  to  be  avoided,  erect;   there  is  occasionally  a  6tb  hind   ti>e. 

82  in  number,  were  distinguished  by  particular  Tbe  character  of  the  mastiff  seema  to  »|»ni.r 

names.  At  public  contests  in  Nuremberg,  a  board  from  a  consciousness  of  power;  it  is  oslio.  d.r^ 

of  4  judges,  caUed  Merker,  having  separate  func-  nified,  courageous,  not  easily  irritated,  but  w  b«.  s 

tions,  sat  to  bear  the  poems  recited  or  .sung,  and  angry  a  most  determined  and  fierce  assaiUir: : 

marktbefanltsineacb.    The  first  compared  the  not  abundant  anywhersi  nowhere  found  wi!^l 

recitation  with  tbe  text  of  tbe  Bible  lying  before  it  is  rather  tbe  indepenaent  aasoclate  than  xl  t 

him,  the  2d  critidxed  tbe  prosody,  tbe  8d  tbe  servant  of  man ;  it  is  not  disposed  to  form  cn>4 

rhymes,  and  the  4tb  the  tunes.    He  who  had  breeds.    Tbe  supposed  wUd  originals  inha)iit<>i 

tbe  fewest  marks  received  the  prize,  and  the  high  mountain  ranges  tn  the  temperate  vmn*  ^i 

■uocessfnl  competitors  were  thereupon  permitted  tbe  eastern  bembphere ;  if  we  seek  for  tbe  on^n  - 

to  receive  apprentices.    These  corporations  be-  nal  where  the  race  is  now  the  moat  mmieri  at 

gan  to  decline  in  the  l7tb  century,  and  are  now  and  in  tbe  highest  perfection,  it  would  be  in  th« 

extinct,  tbat  of  Ulm  in  1889  being  tbe  last,  and  mountains  of  Thibet,  though  there  exists  t^^ 

bave  been  succeeded  in  modem  times  by  the  similar  wild  animal  in  that  region ;  tbe  nean«t 

lAsderkrante^  SdngerhUnde^  and  other  forms  of  wild  type  is  the  Iffcaon  of  the  Cape  of  i;^^.' 

singing  societies.     Tbe  most  liunona  master  Hope  (see  B.jjaA%  wbiob  possesses  unnj  c^ 
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the  eharaeteristioB  of  the  mastifb,  and  Is  prob-  complete  one  waa  proenred  from  the  moratsea 
ibl J  nearly  allied  to  a  northern  congener  now  of  Orange  oo^  N.  i. ;  this  waa  carried  to  Lon- 
domeiticated  and  not  hitherto  known  in  a  wild  don  in  1802,  bat  waa  soon  returned  to  thia 
BUte;  the  hair  in  both  is  short  and  Bhaggy,  countrj,  where  it  oconpied  a  prominent  plaoe 
nerer  like  the  long  and  thick  for  of  the  wolf-  in  Peide^s  mnsenm  at  Philadelphia  until  1848 
like  doga.    The  mastiff  form  became  known  to  or  1850,  when  it  suddenly  disappeared;  it  waa 
the  Greeks  abont  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  imperfect,  wanting  a  considerable  part  of  the 
oooqaest,  and  the  classic  Roman  writers  describe  head,  some  vertebrB,  riba,  and  bones  of  the 
the  pendnloos  lips,  fiery  eyes,  loose  folds  of  skin  limbs ;  it  was  believed  by  Dr.  Warren  to  have 
&boT0  the  browa,  and  otiber  characters  of  the  fallen  into  the  poasesrion  of  Prof.  Kanp  of  Darm- 
modem  mastiff  of  Thibet    The  color  of  the  stadt,  Germany.    Another  skeleton,  less  perfect 
Asiatic  breed  is  generally  very  dark,  almoat  than  the  last,  obtained  at  abont  the  aame  time, 
black,  with  a  few  tan-colored  spots  about  the  waa  exhibited  in  Baltimore  for  years,  and  in  a 
fiboeand  limba.    The  mastiff  of  Thibet  is  the  dismounted  state  came  into  the  poesession  of 
largest  and  finest  of  the  breed,  and  extends  Dr.  Warren  of  Boston  in  1848,  where  it  still 
through  S.  and  £.Tartary.  The  English  masti£^  remiuns.    About  1840  Mr.  Koch  proenred  a 
perhi^  derived  from  this,  but  smaDer  and  some-  rich  collection  of  mastodon  bones  from  the  banka 
vbat  crossed  with  the  stag  and  blood  hounds,  is  of  the  Missouri,  and  put  together  a  nondescript 
mors  elegant  in  form  and  more  msjestic ;  tihe  animal,  the  ao  called  Mmourium^  which  drew 
color  is  Dsnally  dark  buf^  with  dark  muzzle  and  crowds  of  visitors  in  New  York  and  London, 
ears ;  one  mentioned  by  Hamilton  Smith  meaa-  until  fit>m  the  maas  of  bonea  of  several  individ- 
nred  39)  inchea  in  height  at  the  shoulder^  and  nab  a  tolerably  complete  akdeton  was  made  up 
others  are  deaoribed  as  daring  to  engage  smgly  by  Pro£  Owen,  which  is  now  in  the  British  mu- 
vith  the  lion,  and  able  to  cope  with  the  bear  seum.    The  skeleton  now  at  Cambridge,  Maas., 
ud  leopod.     The  mastiffs  seem  to  have  an  waa  discovered  in  Warren  co.,  N.  J.,  in  1844; 
idea  of  property,  and  make  on  this  accoimt  most  with  this  young  female  were  found  4  very  per^ 
excellent  watch  dogs;  they  have  a  strong  but  feet  heads,  a  nomber  of  fine  teeth,  and  several 
not  obtrusive  attachment   to  tiieir  masters;  bones.    The  finest  of  the  skeletons  of  this  spedea 
their  aenae  of  amell  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  is  the  one  described  by  Dr.  Warren  in  the  work 
kiQting  do^ai,  but  their  voice  is  singularly  deep  above  mentioned;  it  waa  discovered  at  New- 
and  moirieal;  the  stories  of  their  sagacity  are  burg,  N.  Y.,  in  1845,  in  a  awamp  usually  cov- 
cirea  in  many  popular  works.     On  the  con-  ered  with  water,  but  lefb  dry  during  that  aum^ 
tioent  of  Europe  (hey  are  generally  white,  with  mer ;  it  is  now  in  the  city  of  Beaton.  Spedmens 
iirgedoods  of  black  or  reddish;  they  have  been  have  been  found  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
seen  80  indies  high  at  the  dionlder.  Kentucky,  AlabanuL  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Kan- 
MASTODON  (6r.  /lafror,  nipple,  and  odavt^  saa,  Texas,  and  aa  fiur  as  hit  65^  N.    Taking 
txAhX   ao   extinct  proboscidian   pachyderm,  Dr.  Warren's  specimen  aa  the  type  of  this  spedea, 
coming  near  the  dephant,  found  either  in  the  the  craniimi  is  flatter  than  in  the  dephant,  nar- 
tiritiary  or  more  recent  deposits  in  all  quarters  row  between  the  tempord  fossiB,  the  fiu)e  ho- 
of the  fl^be  except  Africa.    This  aninud  has  coming  twice  aa  wide  below  the  nasd  opening; 
tite  TBwed  and  cdlular  skull  of  the  elenhant,  the  length  of  the  auperior  surfiice,  fix>m  the  ver- 
•ith  lafge  tasks  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  heavy  tex  to  the  edge  of  the  premaxillary  bone^  is  48 
hna;  fiwn  the  characters  of  the  nasd  bonea  inchea,  and  the  width  between  the  8U|)erior  or- 
tad  tbe  abortness  of  the  head  and  neck,  it  has  bitar  processes  28  inchea;  the  poatenor  or  oo- 
beei  eondnded  that  it  had  a  trunk ;  the  crowna  dpitd  surfiice  is  nearly  vertical,  roughened  for 
of  the  molara  are  divided  by  transverse  rows  of  muscular  attachments;  the  tempord  fosse  are 
asnnniUarj  oomcd  promtnenoea,  whence  the  of  great  aize,  indicating  the  power  of  tbe  mua- 
Bsme;  bedde  the  upper  incisors  or  tusks,  the  des which  filled  them;  the  momatic  processes 
cheek  teeth  are  fr|,  succeeding  each  other  frt)m  thick  and  atrong ;  lower  law  Y-shapeo,  the  an- 
behind  fin^ard,  as  in  the  deimant,  only  2  or  8  terior  pointed  extremity  having  on  the  intemd 
bemgiameatatinie;  during  youth  there  were  surfiice  a  long  wide  groove  for  the  tongue. 
2  dMrt  and  atraight  tasks  at  the  end  of  the  Th6  cervicd  vertebrss  nave  short  spinous  pro- 
knrer  jaw  in  the  maJ^  which  were  retained  ceases,  except  tbe  last,  which  is  6i  inches  long; 
somecimes  to  addt  life.  The  best  known  species  the  dorsala  are  20,  and,  with  the  8  lumbar,  form 
ii  the  North  American  mABtodon  (M.  gigantetUj  a  considerable  arch,  the  first  t  having  very  long 
Cqt^  or  Jf.  OhioticM  of  Falconer) ;  this  baa  apinoua  processes  (that  of  the  Bd,  the  longest, 
been  fiiDy  described  in  a  anperb  work  by  the  being  28^  inches),  and  thence  gradadly  dimin- 
iite  Dr.  John  0.  Warren,  asdsted  by  Dr.  J.  F.  ishing  to  the  last,  which  is  omy  4  inches;  the 
W.  Laoa  (^^The  Mastodon  Giganteua  of  North  transverse  processes  are  dso  very  thick  in  the 
America,"  id  ecL,  4to.,  Boston,  1856),  to  which  first  7;   the  1st  lumbar  measures  across  the 
Che  reader  is  referred  for  the  ftilleat  details  and  transverse  processes  17  inchea,  of  which  the 
sbcndant  iUoatrations  of  most  of  the  spedes.  A  body  is  only  6 ;  the  sacrum  conaats  of  5  bonea, 
kw  ramatna  of  the  mastodon  had  been  diBCOv-  and  is  20  inchea  long  on  the  lower  surfiice; 
ttbi  in  North  America  as  early  as  17<NS,  but  it  caudals  probably  about  22,  very  strong  at  the 
•'ss  not  nntfl  1801  that  any  thing  like  a  com-  commencement  of  the  tdl,  which  reached  to 
pletb  akdetoa  waa  obtained,  when  a  tolerably  the  kneea.    The  pdvia  is  very  strong  and  ma^ 
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riye,  6|  feet  wide  across  tbe  anterior  superior  and  1}  inches  high,  with  a  promineot  heel; 
■pmons  processes ;  thorax  rounded,  its  anterior  tbe  8d  is  S-rid^ed  and  6-pointed,  8  bj  8  inche^ 
opening  2  feet  from  above  downward  and  1  foot  and  H  high ;  tne  4th  is  8^  bj  2|,  and  If  inche5 
transversely ;  stemnm  keeled  below,  with  a  high,  with  the  inner  mastoid  eminence  notch- 
stont  pointed  protuberance  in  front.    The  ribs  ed;.the  6th  is  4^  by  8  inches,  with  the  inner 
are  20, 18  true  and  7  false,  the  1st  nearly  ver-  points  notched ;  the  6th  is  4-ridged,  with  com- 
tical  and  resembling  a  clavicle,  and  28  inches  plex  heel  and  deeper  cleft  furrows,  8  by  3 
long ;  from  this  the  ribs  increase  to  the  9th,  mches,  and  6}  high ;  the  last  sometimes  hu  5 
which  is  64^  inches,  and  thence  decrease  to  the  ridges.    The  1st  and  2d  of  the  upper  jaw  re- 
last,  which  is  21  inches ;  the  6tb.  flat  anteriorly,  semble  those  of  the  lower ;  the  8d  is  8-ridgtd, 
is  4  inches  wide;  after  the  7tn  they  become  2i  by  2  inches;  the  4th  is  8-ridged,  8  by  2^ 
rounded ;  they  are  not  unfrequently  found  unit-  inches  (and  sometimes  much  widerX  with  tbe 
ed,  OS  after  fracture.    The  scapula  is  more  near-  eminences  notched ;  the  5th  is  also  8- ridged,  4 
Iv  equilateral  and  in  this  respect  more  human  by  8  inches^  each  with  2  eminences ;  tbe  6th  h 
than  in  the  elephant,  and  like  some  of  the  other  4-ridged,  with  a  small  heel,  the  points sometiine> 
bones  might  in  rude  ages  be  easily  mistaken  for  bifurcated,  and  the  furrows  deep,  6J^  by  8  inches 
the  remains  of  giant  men;  its  spine  is  nearly  sometimes  larger,  even  to  9(  by  5^,  and  witli  o 
vertical,  bifurcating  below,  the  infra-spinous  ridges.    There  is  no  evidence  of  an  additional 
fossa  more  than  8  times  as  ample  as  the  sapra-  premolar  under  the  2d  lower  milk  tooth,  thon;;h 
spinous,  the  former  having  generally  a  depres-  there  maybe  euch  in  the  upper  jaw,  as  in  otL^r 
sion  near  the  spine;  the  glenoid  cavity  is  11  by  species  of  mastodon  and  in  the  tapir.     At  ao 
5  inches.    The  massive  humerus  is  89  inches  advanced  age  the  6th  tooth  remains  alone  on 
long,  and  the  same  in  its  greatest  circumference,  each  side  above  and  below ;  in  a  case  meotionct] 
with  a  remarkable  projection  extending  f  down  by  Dr.  Warren  there  was  a  7th  or  supemumt  r- 
the  limb  for  the  aeltoid  muscle ;  the  circum-  ary  tooth  on  one  side  of 'the  lower  jaw,  7  inohts 
ference  of  the  elbow  joint  is  44  inches;  radius  long  and  7i  high.    Beside  the  upper  ti>ks 
29  inches  long  and  6i  wide  below;  the  ulna  much  there  are  in  the  mastodon,  though  not  in  tbe 
the  stoutest,  and  84  inches  long.    The  fore  foot  elephant,  inferior  mandibular  tusksi    Whetlur 
measures  nearly  2  feet  across ;  the  wrist  has  8  the  narrow -toothed  mastodon  existed  in  North 
bones,  in  2  rows  of  4  each ;   metacarpals  6,  America  must  be  decided  by  the  origin  to  be 
the  Itit  or  thumb  the  smallest  (4  inches  long),  attributed  to  the  so  called  ^  Baltimore  tooth,** 
tbe  2d  and  4th  6  inches,  the  3d  (the  largest)  6|,  said  to  have  been  foUnd  in  Maryland.  Tbe  fo^<l 
and  the  5th  about  4i ;  phalanges  in  thumb  ^,  of  the  mastodon  was  entirely  vegetable,  a.4  is 
and  in  the  others  8  each,  supposing  an  ungual  proved  by  the  remains  of  the  twigs  of  coiii!v> 
phalanx  to  be  present  in  all,  though  wanting  in  ous  trees,  leaves,  and  other  vegetable  niatttrr 
tbe  skeleton.    The  thigh  bone  is  massive  and  found  between  the  ribs;  and  the  animal  doubt- 
about  as  long  as  tbe  humerus,  17  inches  in  cir-  less  was  fond  of  resorting  to  mar^y  and  b<>':r.\r 
cumference  at  the  middle  and  30  at  the  lower  places,  like  other  pachyderms,  in  search  of  ^Iic- 
portion;  the  knee  pan  nearly  globular;  tibia  culentplants,whereitwasoftenmiredintheverT 
human-like,  28  inches  long,  80  inches  in  circum-  places  whence  its  remains  have  been  extract<^d 
ference  above  and  18^  in  the  middle ;  flbula  26  during  the  19th  century.    Around  tbe  Shawau- 
inches,  ascending  less  high  than  the  tibia,  but  gunk  skeleton  were  found  tufts  of  hair  of  a 
descending  lower  to  form  the  external  malleo-  dun-brown  color,  varying  in  length  from  2  to  7 
lua ;  feet  more  depressed,  and  the  toes  more  inches ;  so  that  the  mastodon,  like  the  Siberian 
radiating,  otherwise  much  as  in  the  elephant,  mammoth,  may  have  been  clothed  to  withstar  4 
This  skeleton  is  11  feet  high.  17  feet  from  end  a  climate  considerably  colder  than  thotM*  in 
of  face  to  beginning  of  tail,  tne  latter  being  6|  which  modern  elephants  live.     The  bones  %< 
feet;  circumference  around  ribs  16  feet 5  inches*  If.  giganUy$  have  not  been  generally  found  ic 
tusks  about  11  feet,  of  which  8|  project  beyond,  a  mineralized  state;  in  Br.  Warren^s  sp<^ir:  i:i 
the  sockets.   The  teeth  consist  chiefly  of  dentine'  the  bones  are  light-colored,  of  less  specific  grav- 
invested  by  enamel,  though  a  layer  of  cement,  ity  than  recent  bones,  and  retain  from  27  to  Tc 
thinner  than  in  the  elephant,  invests  the  fangs  per  cent,  of  animal  matter  (bone  cartilact*. 
and  is  spread  over  the  crown.  The  whole  num-  Doth  bones  and  teeth,  however,  hare  been  fou-  J 
ber  of  teeth  is  24,  of  which  rarely  more  than  silicified,  and  they  are  generally  impregnut«-  i 
8  are  in  use  at  one  time;  they  are  developed  with  iron,  which  it  is  well  known  has  a  p\^: 
from  behind  forward  in  order  to  relieve  the  preserving  power. — ^The  geological  poeitiou  i : 
jaws  from  tbe  excessive  weight  of  the  whole  tbe  remains  of  this  species  has  long  been  &*  «i 
at  one  time ;  the  outer  edge  of  the  upper  teeth  still  is  a  subject  of  dispute  among  geolo^n^ts ;  >. 
proiects  beyond  that  of  the  lower.     Two  on  a  few  instances  they  are  said  to  have  been  fou:  : 
each  side  in  each  iaw  are  developed  soon  after  below  the  drift,  in  the  pliocene,  and  even  ;;■ 
birth,  and  are  shed  early.    In  the  lower  jaw,  the  miocene ;  but  they  have  generally  been  •  .1  - 
the  1st  is  small,  li  by  ]  of  an  inch,  and  ]  of  tained  from  the  post-pliocene  or  idluvtol  fort*  a- 
an  inch  high,  with  2  transverse  bifid  ridges  tions  at  a  depth  of  from  5  to  10  feet,  in  U<*>i«- 
slightly  notched,  and  2  projecting  much  curved  trine  deposits,  bogs,  and  beds  of   infr^<  r  ..^ 
fangs  ;  the  2d,  immediately  behind  it,  has  the  earth  ;  Pomel  and  others  consider  them  diltn  i^. ; 
» same  characters,  but  ia  larger,  If  by  ij  inches,  the  bones  of  this  mastodon  and  of  the  fuaaol  «uvr« 
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phant  hMve  been  fomid  in  company  in  Ohio,  eentnl  and  scrathern  France,  iheif  ItmginmtnM 
Soatfa  Carolina,  Texas,  tbe  plioceDO  of  Nebraska,  haviDg  been  found  in  central  Germany,  at  £p- 
iod  yarioos  other  parts  of  North  America,  pelsbeim);  and  the  M,  Buff&nu^  with  short 
Some  have  thoo^t  that  the  mastodons  became  thick  teeth,  to  which  he  refers  the  Siberian 
extinct  since  the  adyent  of  man  npon  the  earth,  specimens.  The  age  of  the  European  mastodons 
like  the  dinomis  and  the  dodo ;  according  to  was  earlier  than  that  of  the  American,  their 
Lydl,  the  period  of  their  destmction,  though  remains  haying  been  found  as  low  as  the  mio* 
geologicall/  modem,  must  have  been  man/  cene,  and  probabl/  long  anterior  to  the  ele* 
tbooand  jears  ago.  The  same  causes  probably  phant^  which  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Amer- 
acted  in  tlieir  extinction  as  in  the  case  of  the  ican  mastodon ;  according  to  Pomel,  Jf.  angu$- 
foaal  elephant,  perhaps  partly  climatic  changes,  tideikM  is  found  with  if.  Buffonu  in  pliocene, 
or  more  probi^ly  some  great  conyulsion  on  the  and  M.  Cutieri  and  tap%roide»  in  miocene  lacua- 
mfsoe  of  the  ^obe  at  an  epoch  anterior  to  trine  deposits ;  but  at  Turin  bones  of  the  ele- 
man.— About  30  species  of  mastodon  haye  been  phant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamns,  and  tapir  were 
described,  for  details  on  which  see  the  work  of  found  with  the  Dusina  specimen,  so  that  the 
Dr.  Warren  and  those  referred  to  by  him.  In  fossil  elephant  of  the  old  world  woidd  seem  to 
Siath  America  Ityed  the  M.  JIumboldtii  (De  haye  been  anterior  to  that  of  the  new.  Pictet 
Blsiny.X  belonging  to  the  narrow- toothed  group,  describes  also  M,  brecirottris  (Geryais),  fVom  the 
of  which  the  European  M,  anguBtidem  is  the  pliocene  of  the  south  of  France,  with  the  lower 
trpe ;  this  is  characterized  by  the  shorter  ros-  jaw  short  as  in  elephants,  the  lower  tusks  not 
tnted  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  apparent  at  all  or  sMghtly  deyeloped,  and  the  molars  as 
absence  of  lower  tusks,  and  folds  of  enamel  in  Jf.  longiratrit,  with  secondary  tubercles  be- 
more  complicated  than  in  the  teeth  otM.  gigan-  tween  the  ridges ;  he  mentions  other  spedes  as 
(ru.  M»  Andium  (Guy.),  a  smaller  species,  found  in  the  pliocene  of  Puy  and  Auyergne. 
considered  by  D^Orbigny  the  same  as  the  last,  Two  species  found  in  Asia  may  be  mentioned 
had  the  same  undulatmg  folds  of  enamel,  but  a  here  in  conclusion — ^the  M.  SwaletuU  rPalc.  and 
more  elongated  symphysis.  The  distinction  be-  Gautl.)«  from  the  8iyalik  hills,  and  the  M.  la- 
treen  the  JT.  k>ngiro$tru  (E^np)  and  tiie  M.  tidena  (Glift),  from  the  banks  of  tbe  Irrawaddy; 
oMg^ttidenM  (Guy.)  of  Europe  is  not  well  made  in  the  former  the  teeth  are  of  yery  large  mze^ 
oqu  and  authors  differ  exceedingly  as  to  the  the  ultimate  molars  being  from  8  to  9}  by  3  to 
iiioits  of  these  species.  The  diyision  of  Pomel  8^  inches,  with  6  ridges  in  the  upper  jaw, 
seems  as  probable  as  any ;  he  describes  as  if.  rounded  mammillie,  and  rather  narrow  form ; 
U^iroUru  (or  anemejuis,  Gr.  and  Job.)  those  in  the  latter  the  form  is  broader,  and  the  teeth 
baring  a  lengthened  lower  iaw,  4  ridges  in  the  sometimes  with  as  many  as  10  ridges,  and  seem- 
^i,  4tb,  and  5th  teeth,  5  and  sometimes  6  in  the  ingly  one  of  the  links  connecting  mastodon 
iltimate  molar,  tusks  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  a  with  elephant ;  these  belong  to  the  section  te^ 
verticsl  upper  premolar ;  the  M,  angiutidtn$  he  tralophodon.  The  specifio  name  of  UtraeauJodtn^ 
limiu  to  the  Italian  species,  with  the  same  nar-  giyen  by  Dr.  Grodman  to  some  mastodon  speei- 
row  teeth  and  4  rioges  in  the  8  penultimate  mens,  from  their  haying  2  tusks  in  the  lower 
mulsrs,  with  no  beak  to  the  lower  Jaw  as  in  M.  jaw,  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  ill-found- 
lf'*giro€trUy  or  short  truncated  gutter  as  in  Jf  ed ;  lower  tusks  are  found  in  young  males  of 
figantittM^  but  with  a  long  horizontal  semi-ca-  many  species,  and  sometimes  one  or  both  in  the 
Dil  slightly  inclined  downward ;  the  bones,  ac-  adult  male,  their  presence  being  probably  a  aex- 
cording  to  0e  Blainyille,  resemble  more  those  nal  and  not  a  specifio  character.  Br.  Lndy 
oftbe  Asiatic  elephant  than  the  American  mas-  and  others  haye  indicated  seyeral  species  <i 
ludoQ ;  Dr.  Falconer,  on  the  contrary,  considers  mastodon  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  other 
th«  Jf.  angu9iidens  and  longirastru  as  perfectly  newly  explored  regions  of  North  America ; 
distinct,  and  the  former  as  more  nearly  related  these  are  described  in  the  ^*  Proceedings^*  of  the 
by  8  {bridged  penultimate  molar  to  the  if.  ^  Philadelphia  academy  of  natural  sciences  dur- 
^ntemt  tluin  to  the  M,  Umgiroitru,  placing  Uie  ing  tlie  last  8  years. — According  to  Owen,  the 
lit  3  in  the  section  trihphodon  (with  8  ridges),  mastodons  were  elephants  with  molars  less  oom- 
4ad  the  last  with  the  Asiatic  species  in  the  sec-  plex  in  structure  and  adapted  for  coarser  yege- 
t'O  tetralophodonO^iiih  4  ridges  to  the  8d,  4th,  table  food,  ranging  in  time  from  the  miocene 
tod  5th  molars).  The  famous  Dusina  mastodon  to  the  upper  pliocene,  and  in  apace  thronghont 
•  Jf.  rttf-icfimf),  discoyered  near  Turin  in  1849  the  tropical  and  temperate  latitudes.  The 
n  a  flayio-lacustrine  deposit,  described  by  Pro£  transition  from  the  mastodcm  to  the  elephanft 
^xnooda,  whose  description  is  partially  repro-  type  of  dentition  is  yery  gradual. 
Cdced  with  a  figure  in  Dr.  Warren's  work,  be-  MASTODONSAUEUS.  See LABTimrmonoy, 
loQged  to  the  M.  angtutidem ;  in  the  same  de-  MASUDI,  Abul-Hasah  'Au  wax  HusEor 
p<>^it  were  found  remains  of  elephants  and  other  bkn  Au^  an  Arabian  scholar  and  author,  bora, 
urge  pachyderms.  PomePs  other  species,  less  according  to  his  own  statement,  in  Bagdad, 
Heariy  made  out,  are  M.  CuHeriy  with  a  pro-  near  the  close  of  the  8d  century  of  the  hegira, 
looked  lower  jaw  and  the  8  penultimate  molars  died  probably  in  Gairo  in  A.  H.  846  (A.  D.  956). 
vith  8  ridges ;  JT.  tapinndeSy  with  tuberculated  He  belonged  to  a  family  illustrious  from  the 
tct'tii,  forming  a  connecting  link  with  those  of  time  of  Mohammed.  From  childhood  he  ez- 
tbe  dinotherinm  (both  of  the  last  are  found  in  hibited  remarkable  talents  and  fondness  for 
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itadj,  and  made  immeiiBe  acqnirementa  in  phi*  colors  of  th^  dyea.  The  Japanese  ooltiTate  a 
loeophy,  literature,  geography,  and  history,  at-  pecnliar  species  of  rush  for  making  mats,  and 
taining  a  aniversality  of  erudition  which  has  the  softness  and  elastidty  of  these  well  adapt 
been  equalled  by  no  other  Arab.  He  was  not  them  for  beds  or  floor  ooyeringSw  The  Chinese 
only  familiar  with  all  that  concerned  the  Arabs,  make  ratan  floor  mats  of  any  siaes,  bnt  chiefly 
l>ut  with  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  about  t  feet  by  5 ;  also  rush  floor  mats,  and  ta- 
and  of  the  oriental  nations,  both  ancient  and  ble  mats  of  ratans  and  mshesi  all  of  which  are 
modem,  with  the  relinous  opinionsof  the  Jews^  exported  to  other  countries.  In  Europe,  mats 
Christians,  heretics,  Mohammedans,  and  bar-  from  reeds  and  rushes  are  largely  produced  in 
barons  idolaters,  and  with  the  sj^steras  of  Zoro-  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  in  Russia  the  menu- 
aster  and  Confucius.  On  some  important  ques-  fiCcture  is  a  prominent  branch  of  national  indos- 
tions  he  expressed  ingenious  and  novel  views,  try.  The  material  there  employed  is  the  bark 
which  were  in  advance  of  his  successors  for  of  the  lime  or  linden  tree,  and  the  mala  are 
aeveral  centuries.  Not  content  with  the  infor-  known  in  Europe  as  *^bast'^  mats.  In  the  gov- 
mation  contained  in  books,  he  undertook  sev-  emments  of  Viatka,  Kostroma,  and  those  a^^n- 
eral  long  Journeys.  About  914  he  visited  the  ing,  the  villages  are  said  to  be  almost  deserted 
ancient  Persepolis,  and  passed  thence  to  IndiiL  during  the  months  of  Mny  and  June,  the  whole 
Oeylon,  the  coast  of  China,  Madagascar,  ana  population  being  in  the  woods  stripping  the 
aoutiiem  Arabia,  and  explored  the  region  of  the  trees.  The  peasants  make  the  bark  into  shoes, 
Caspian  sea.  In  925  he  was  in  Palestine,  and  cordage,  sacks  for  grain,  and  matting  for  many 
he  Bubseauently  dwelt  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt  purposes.  It  is  largely  exported  from  Arohangel, 
He  says  that  he  travelled  so  far  to  the  east  that  the  shipments  in  1651  and  1852  averaging 
he  fox^t  the  west,  and  so  far  to  the  west  that  615,860  pieces  per  year.  It  is  also  sent  abroad 
he  fox^t  the  east  His  most  important  work  from  St  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  other  porta,  and 
is  the  AIMaral-teman,  or  *^  History  of  the  is  very  largely  used  for  packing  articles  of  Rus- 
Times,*^  an  immense  general  history,  which  has  man  produce.  In  view  of  the  immense  produc- 
never  been  printed ;  no  copy  of  it  exists  in  tion  of  tliis  matting,  which  according  to  a  Ros- 
Europe.  His  second  work,  entitled  Kitdbal^U"  sian  authority  amounted  in  8  of  the  govern- 
9a(y  or  '^  Book  of  the  IGddle,"  treated  curious  ments  of  northern  Russia  to  14^000,000  pieces 
questions  in  history,  geography,  philosophy,  yearly,  fears  have  been  entertained  that  the 
and  the  sciences ;  but  copies  of  it  are  very  rare,  linden  tree  would  be  entirely  destroyed ;  bot  the 
and  unknown  in  Europe.  Perceiving  that  these  mats  continue  as  abundant  and  cheap  as  ever. 
works  were  too  voluminous  to  be  popular,  MATAGORDA,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  border- 
he  wrote  a  history  of  smaller  compass,  enti-  ing  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  Matagorda  bay, 
tied  Morudjal-dhehebwhmaadinaMjetDdhir.  or  intersected  by  the  Colorado  river  and  Canev 
*'  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems,"  which  creek ;  area,  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  2^124, 
is  not  rare  in  the  libraries  of  Europe.  Its  trans-  of  whom  1,208  were  slaves.  The  soil  of  tb« 
lation  into  English  by  the  oriental  translation  Colorado  and  Caney  bottoma  is  deep  and  rich, 
fhnd  was  undertaken,  but  only  the  flrst  volume,  equally  well  adapted  for  the  cultivatioa  of  so- 
by  Dr.  Aloys  Sprenger,  with  the  coOoeration  or  gar  and  cotton.  West  of  the  Colorado  are  large 
the  earl  of  Munster,  baa  been  iBsued  (London,  prairies  with  light  sandy  soU  clothed  with  Inx- 
1841).  He  is  the  author  of  a  variety  of  other  uriant  pasture.  Timber  (mostly  oak,  cedar, 
works  on  religion,  morals^  medicine,  and  the  pecan,  and  haokberry)  is  oonfiirad  to  the  banks 
sciences,  some  of  which  are  extant  in  menu-  of  the  streams.  The  prodnctions  in  1850  were 
script,  and  others  are  known  only  by  their  108,360  bushels  of  Inman  com,  89,400  of  aweet 
titlea.  potatoes,  1,894  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  1,613  bal«s 
MAT,  a  ooarse  f&bric  made  by  interwearing  of  cotton.  Aggregate  value  of  taxable  pn>uer- 
etrips  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  flags,  rushes,  ty  in  1859,  $2,506,280. — ^Mataoorda,  capital  of 
straw,  grass,  ratans,  or  similar  materials,  and  the  above  county,  is  situated  a  short  distance  £. 
used  for  covering  floors,  for  beds,  sails,  packing  of  the  Colorado,  near  Matagorda  bay,  upon  the 
of  fbmiture  and  ^oods,  and  a  variety  of  other  high  prairie,  80  m.  from  Galveston ;  present 
purposes.  In  Pans  mats  were  commonly  em-  white  pop.  estimated  at  1,200.  It  has  coiwkl- 
ployed  as  tapestry  for  lining  the  walls  of  rooms  arable  trade  in  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  oom,  Ac^  re- 
tfll  some  time  in  the  last  century.  They  serve  ceiving  the  produce  of  the  fertile  Colorado  v«l- 
among  rude  nations  as  a  substitute  for  wooden  ley.  It  containa  a  number  of  stores,  2  churches 
doors  and  glass  windows.  By  gardeners  thev  are  and  an  academy.  A  lighthouse  haa  been  erect- 
employed  to  protect  delicate  plants  from  frost,  ed.  A  great  storm  in  Sept  1854^  nearly  de- 
ana  are  very  convenient  in  conservatories  for  stroyed  the  town,  blowing  down  most  of  the 
keeping  out  the  cold.  Mats  are  supposed  to  be  houses;  but  it  has  been  since  reboilt  in  an  im- 
tiie  first  fabrics  that  were  woven  by  man ;  and  proved  style. 

almost  all  savage  tribes  now  possess  considerable  MAT  AMOR  AS,  a  town  of  Taroaulintf^  Mex- 

akill  in  thrir  manufiictnre.    In  W.  Africa  pieces  ioo,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  40  m. 

of  fine  mats  have  served  aa  money  and  as  stand-  W.  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  pop.  20,0<iO.    On 

ards  of  value  for  other  commodities.  The  grass  the  gulf  it  has  2  harbors,  the  Braao  de  Sautia^ 

mata  of  the  SouUi  sea  islanders  are  often  of  and  the  Boca  del  Rio^  about  9  oi«  apart,  with 

great  beauty  for  their  fineness  and  the  brilliant  bars  passable  only  in  moderate  weather.    li  ia 
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mO  boiH,  and  oontuns  several  churches,  con*  chemical  action  induced  between  the  acid  and 

Tentfl,  and  bcIiooIbl    It  exports  specie^  hidea,  chlorate  of  potash.  The  other  ingredients  were 

wool,  and  horaes^  and  imports  chiefly  manafac-  added  merely  on  aoooant  of  their  combustible 

tared  goods  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  qualities.    To  ^is  succeeded,  In  1829,  the  use 

States.    Daring  the  war  with  the  United  States  of  the  lucifer  match,  invented  by  Mr.  John 

itvssoooomedbjthe  American  troops.  Walker,  chemut,  at  Stockton-upon-Tees.     In 

MATANZAS,  a  fortified  maritime  town  of  his  experiments  upon  chlorate  of  potash,  he 

Cuba,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  islimd  and  on  fbund  that  this  could  be  instantly  ignited  br 

the  San  Joan  river,  62  m.  £•  from  Havana;  pop.  fiiction,  as  in  drawing  a  stick  coat^  with  it 

27,000.    The  principal  edifices  are  the  castle^  quickly  through  folded  sand-paper.    The  salt 

efaarahes,  hoq>ita],  theatre,  library,  and  bar-  was  made  to  adhere  to  wooa  already  coated 

nekiw    The  harbor  is  spacious  and  well  shel-  with  sulphur,  by  dipping  this  in  an  emulsion 

tered,  save  toward  the  N.  £. ;  and  the  surround-  prepared  with  mucilage,  of  either  phosphorus  or 

ing  tenitory  is  one  of  the  richest  districts  in  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  chlorate  of  potash. 

Coba.    In  1858,  878  ressels  from  and  to  the  The  other  inflammable  ingredients  served  to  re* 

United  Statea  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  tain  the  fire  and  communicate  it  to  the  wood. 

Mstsnua.  Mr.  Walker  manufactured  but  few  of  these 

MATAPAN,  Gapil  the   southernmost   ex-  matches  for  use  in  his  neighborhood.    Prof, 

tremity  of  Greece.    (See  Tmharttil)  Faraday,  learning  of  them,  procured  some,  and 

MATARO,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  in  the  province  brought  them  into  public  notice.  Their  useful 
of  Bareelooa,  17f  m.  by  railway  (the  first  buUt  properties  were  soon  perceived,  and  their  man- 
ia Spain)  £.  N.  £.  from  the  city  of  Barcelona ;  ufacture  rapidly  increased,  till  it  became  an  im- 
pop.  abont  15,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  Medi-  portant  branch  of  industry  in  Europe  and  the 
tenanean  shore,  and  partly  on  the  dedivity  of  United  States,  furnishing  employment  to  large 
a  bin.  Linen,  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  leather,  dm.,  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
are  mann&ctored.  Mataro  has  no  harbor,  and  chief  objection  to  the  preparation  was  the  noise 
nMfft  of  its  trade  passes  through  Barcelona.  produced  in  igniting  tne  match.  This  was  after- 

MATCH,  a  small  stick  of  combustible  ma-  ward  obviated  by  the  substitution  of  nitre 
terial  furnished  with  some  very  inflammable  or  saltpetre  for  the  chlorate  of  potash,  and  the 
oompositioo,  and  naed  ibr  producing  fire,  disi^^reeable  smell  of  the  burning  sulphur  waa 
Among  mde  nations  fire  waa  obtained  by  rub-  diminished  by  replacing  a  part  of  this  substance 
biog  together  two  pieces  of  dried  wood;  and  with  stearine.  The  best  wood  for  matches  is 
th«  practioe  among  civillaed  people  has  been  to  dear  white  pine,  which  possesses  the  softness 
procnrs  it  by  the  fiint  and  stecJ,  catching  the  required  for  the  manu&cturing  process,  to- 
particle  of  sled  atmek  off  and  rendered  red-hot  gether  with  the  necessary  stiffiiess  and  inflam- 
by  the  friction  in  dry  and  hi|[^y  inflammable  mability;  and  the  quantity  of  this  consumed  in 
tiader.  To  this  snooeeded  the  use  of  phosphorus,  their  manufiicture  is  enormous.  The  wood  is 
wbidi  in  1680,  a  few  years  after  its  first  disoov-  first  sawed  into  blocka  of  uniform  size,  and  the 
err,  was  introdneed  for  this  purpose  in  London  length  of  two  matches.  By  machines  of  ingeni- 
hy  Godfrey  Hanckwitz,  whoapphed  it  by  rubbing  ous  construction,  these  are  afterward  dit  with- 
it  between  folds  of  brown  paper  till  it  took  fire ;  out  loss  of  material  into  splinta,  which  being  ed- 
it was  then  made  to  ignite  a  stick,  one  end  of  lected  into  bundles  and.tied  are  dipped  into  the 
vkidi  had  been  dipped  in  sulphur,  and  whidi  oompodtion,  first  one  end  and  then  the  other. 
may  be  oond&ered  vib  earliest  form  of  the  com-  Another  string  is  then  fastened  round  them, 
moo  match.  The  cost  of  the  phosphoma,  how-  after  which  they  are  cut  across  between  the  two 
ever,  prevented  its  generd  use  dther  in  this  strings  by  a  circular  saw  which  divides  them  in 
form  or  in  severd  others  contrived  for  the  same  the  middle.  Bound  matches  are  formed  by 
pupoae.  One  of  the  moat  saocessfol  of  these  forcing  the  wood  endwise  through  holes  in 
vas  to  partially  bom  a  bit  of  phosphorus  in  plates,  which  in  the  En^ish  works  are  an  inch 
the  confined  air  of  a  small  vial,  the  effect  of  ttuck,  with  steel  face  and  bell-metd  bade  In 
vbieh  waa  to  fine  it  with  the  oxide  of  phoa-  American  establidiments  tubes  are  employed 
pboraa;  the  vid  was  then  corked,  and  when  whether  for  round  or  square  splints.  The  per- 
reqaired  for  nae  a  aoldinr  match  waa  dipped  forations  are  made  aa  near  together  as  possible, 
into  it;  the  niatdi  waa  thna  ignited  by  thecncm-  only  leaving  enough  of  the  metd  between  to 
ial  action  produced,  or  by  nwrward  mbbiDg  it  give  the  necessary  strength  for  cutting.  This 
oponapieceofoork.  Another  fonn  extendvdy  invention  waa  pi^tented  in  En^and  in  1842. 
n^  were  called  ehemicd  matches,  and  were  — ^The  acid  fumes  tiirown  off  from  the  phoa- 
sold  m  little  eaaea  caUad  phosphoms  boxes,  con-  phoms  in  tbe  various  processes  of  making 
Uioing  a  fbw  matrhea^  at  fint  as  high  aa  15s.  matches  freqoenUy  cause  among  the  people  em* 
««rhbox.  They  were  smaD  sticks  of  wood  dip-  ployed  a  terrible  disease  which  attaclui  the 
ped  first  In  snlphor,  and  then  fai  a  composition  of  teeth  and  jaws ;  and  to  such  an  alarming  extent 
chlorate  ofpotadi,  flowers  of  salphnr,  colophony,  did  it  prevail  In  Germany,  that  the  attention 
fram  or  aogar,  and  fimiabar  tar  coloring;  Ae-  of  the  government  was  called  to  it.  The  di)»f><ifil 
cinnpanying  them  in  the  box  was  a  vial  con-  are  most  liable  to  suffer  in  thin  way,  \n  r'nnim. 
Lnoing  salpbvrie  add,  into  which  the  match  qnence  of  standing  for  hooni  ovar  tli«  linafnd 
bebg  dipped,  it  waa  iastaotly  ignited  by  the  slab  upon  which  the  phofpborus  U  nptPtvi,    Art 
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those  persons  with  decayed  teeth  are  most  sds-  the  actual  zoateiial  world.    The  former  pves 
oeptible  to  the  disease,  they  are  carefblly  ex-  the  absolate  forms  of  the  universe ;  the  latter, 
eluded  from  some  manofactories.    No  antidote  their  illastrations  by  real  examples.    The  ele- 
has  as  yet  been  discovered  to  this  terrible  dis-  ments  employed  by  the  former  are  self-evident 
ease.    Its  natural  course  is  to  rot  the  entire  jaw  principles,  sugsested  or  immediately  grasped  by 
bone  away.  This  generally  occupies  several  years  the  reason  itsdf ;  the  latter  applies  these  prin- 
with  a  steady  discharge  of  matter  outside  and  ciples  to  natural  objects,  the  properties  of  which 
into  the  mouth.    The  pain  is  not  very  acute,  but  must  be  learned  by  induction  from  experience, 
is  constant,  and  the  sufferer  seldom  survives  The  former  treats  of  possible,  the  latter  of  act- 
the  natural  course  of  this  disease.    Many  opera*  ual  magnitudes. — The  branches  of  pure  matbe- 
tions  have  been  performed,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Mott  matics  are  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  ana- 
at  the  New  York  hospital.    In  some  cases  the  lytical  geometry,  and  the  differential  and  in- 
entire  jaw  bone,  and  in  others  only  one  half  or  tegral  calculus.    Arithmetic  is  the  science  and 
one  side  of  the  jaw,  has  been  removed.    By  this  art  of  numbers.    It  does  not  calculate  fonctions 
process  the  disease  is  arrested,  and  the  patients  or  relations,  but  special  values  in  every  case, 
generally  recover.    Thorough  ventilation  and  Its  single  elementary  idea  is  one  or  unity,  from 
eareful  attention  to  cleanliness  have  been  found  which  all  other  numerictd  values,  integer  or 
the  most  effectual  preventives.    (See  Phospho-  fractional,  are  formed.    The  processes  of  aritL- 
BUB.) — ^It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that,in8ignifi-  metic  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  others.    Geometry 
cant  as  matches  are,  It  is  a  matter  of  importance,  measures  extension^  comparing  portions  of  spac^ 
on  account  of  the  immense  numbers  made,  that  with  each  other.    Its  elements  are  not  nambers 
the  manufactories  should  be  situated  in  districts  but  lines,  surfaces,  and  volumes  or  solids.   Lint*> 
where  timber  is  cheap.    One  manufiicturer  in  have  only  the  dimension  of  length,  and   are 
Herkimer  co.,  N.  T.,  is  said  to  have  consumed  either  straight  or  curved.    Surfaces  embrace 
within  the  last  18  years  2,225,000  feet  of  lum-  both  length  and  breadth,  are  either  plane  t»r 
ber,  producing  6,600,000,000  matches.  Probably  curved,  and  are  distinguished  as  triangles,  quad- 
-the  largest  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  rilaterals,  polygons,  £c.y  according  to  the  nuni- 
is  Mr.  Charles  Partridge  of  New  York.    His  ber  of  lines  within  which  they  are  contaiiKd. 
works,  for  the  sake  of  abundant  supplies  of  ma*  Solids  combine  the  three  dimensions  of  len^h, 
terial,  are  in  the  wooded  district  oi  Lewis  co.,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and  are  distingnishet!  a; 
N.  Y.,  near  the  Black  River  canal.    Beside  the  the  cube,  pyramid,  cone,  sphere,  &c.,  acconlii  t; 
wood  employed  for  the  splints,  large  qnanti-  as  they  are  bounaed  by  planes,  by  plane  ar.«l 
ties  are  also  consumed  for  the  small  cylindrical  curved  surfaces,  or  only  by  curved  surta^^-^. 
boxes  in  which  the  matches  are  transported.  The  angle  is  not  an  elementary  magnitude,  hm 
Some  of  the  splints  are  exported  to  the  West  depends  on  the  relative  position  of  linea.    iK-n- 
Indies  and  South  America,  where  the  manufao-  nitions,  or  statements  of  dprtm  facts,  axi<ai.**^ 
ture  of  matches  has  been  established  within  a  or  statements  of  self-evident  relations,  and  pr«^ 
few  years  past.    The  matches  themselves  are  positions,  demonstrated  from  definitions   ar.«i 
largely  exported  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  axioms,  as  premises,  in  a  series  of  logical  ar;ru- 
Australia,  China,  Mexico,  South  America,  the  ments,  are  the  three  classes  of  geomctri<  ol 
Pacific  coast,  &c.    The  total  amount  mannfac-  truths.    Algebra,  analytical  geometry,  and  tht* 
tured  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  7,000  differential  and  integral  calculnn  embrace  t!.o 
gross  of  boxes  daily,   containing   85,700,000  entire  portion  of  mathematical  science  in  whi<  h 
matches,  and  worth  $8,000.  ouantities  are  represented,  not  by  numbers  or 
MAT£,  or  Paraguay  Txa.    See  Hollt.  aiagrams,  but  by  letters  of  the  alphabet.     In 
MATERIA  MEDIC  A.    See  Mxoicins.  arithmetic,  all  propositions  concerning  nuinWrx 
MATHEMATICS  (Gr.   ftairinaj  or  fiaitimf^  embracing  units  of  the  same  kind,  ar«  tmc 
learning),  the  science  of  quantities;  or  more  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  (nianti :.<.*«» 
precisely,  the  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  to  which  the  numbers  may  be  applied.  In  gv^  >jw 
determination  of  uidcnown  from  known  quan-  etry,  every  figure  represents  all  the  proi>ortit^ 
tities,  by  means  of  the  relations  existing  be-  inherent  in  all  the  figures  of  its  class.     lint  t^  o 
tween  them.    It  is  defined  by  Kant  as  tiie  truths  both  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  u]*- 
science  of  the  laws  of  space  and  time,  since  it  plicable  only  to  special  and  actual  cW^es  ^t 
treats  of  the  quantities  occupying  space  and  things.    Algebra  has  a  broader  generalizatiftv 
time,  and  representable  by  diagrams,  numbers,  Its  symbols  extend  to  all  objects  whatH>c\ir. 
or  symbols.    Space  is  boundless  extension;  time  and  do  not  suggest  ideas  of  particular  thii:«-v. 
is  endless  succession.    The  former  embraces  They  stand  as  representatives  of  things  in  c<  r> 
matter;  the  latter,  motion.    Mathematics  gives  eral,  whether  abstract  or  concrete,  real  or  K%* 
and  applies  the  laws  of  both. — ^Tlie  science  is  pothetical,  known  or  unknown,  finite  or  intii-; to. 
distinguished  as  pure  or  mixed  mathematics,  possible  or  impossible.    Having  the  relation  .*' 
according  as  it  treats  of  laws  and  relations  in  quantities  embodied  in  an  equation  of  symU.X 
aUtraeto,  with  reference  to  nothing  actual,  or  we  may  proceed  to  trace  what  other  truths  art* 
in  eanereto^  with  reference  to  existing  phenom-  involved  in  the  one  thus  stated,  resolvinir  t?  •• 
ena.    The  former,  dealing  with  abstract  quan-  symbolical  assertion  step  by  step  into  t»t}iir« 
tity,  does  not  imply  the  idea  of  matter;  the  more  fitted  for  our  purpose,  thus  follow ir^ 
latter,  dealing  with  concrete  quantity,  embraces  long  trains  of  symbolical  reasoning,  every  r\^ 
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salt  of  which  moflt  express  some  general  tnith,  hydraulics,  pnemnAtiefl,  optics,  and  aeoostiasiiiaj 

though  it  may  not  represent  any  definite  and  he  regardea  as  snhdiYisiona  of  dynamics.    So^ 

practicable  operation  npon  quantity.    Analyti-  reying,  architecture,  fortification,  and  navigation 

cal  geometry,  the  application  of  alg^ehra  to  ge-  are  among  the  prinoijMd  applications  of  mathe- 

ometry,  is  that  hrancn  of  mathematical  science  matics  to  the  art& — ^The  pare  mathematics  are 

which  examines,  discusses,  and  develops  the  merely  formal  sciences.   Thev  occupy  and  disci- 

properties  of  geometrical  magnitudes  hy  no-  pline  but  do  not  fill  the  mind.    Unlike  the  ele- 

ticing  the  changes  which  take  place  in  their  mentsofmetiwhysics,  their  quantities  are  with- 

representative  a^hraic  symbols.    The  geometr  out  quality.    The  attempt  has  often  been  made 

ricid  question  is  solved  by  resolving  the  corre-  to  ground  philosophical  speculations  upon  them, 

sponding  algebraic  equation.  Algebra  being  de-  in  order  to  give  to  the  latter  mathematical  oer- 

fiiied  as  the  ordinary  analysis,  calculus  is  the  tainty.    Thus  Pythagoras  sought  in  the  ideas 

transcendental  analysis,  and  has  various  applies-  of  order  and  harmony  mysteriously  attached  to 

tions  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  science,  numben  the  reasons  for  great  cosmical  phenom- 

The  best  achievements  of  modem  mathematics  ena.    Plato,  who  forbade  any  one  unacquainted 

are  dae  to  it. — Algebra  and  geometry  are  usu-  with  geometry  to  enter  his  school,  combined 

allj,  but  not  with  strict  accuracy,  regarded  as  mathematical  with  philosophical  doctrines  es- 

types  respectively  of  analytical  and  synthetical  pecially  in  his  *^  Timaeus,'^  the  most  obscure  of 

r^jboning.  The  former  has  an  artificial  language,  nis  dialogues.    The  Neo-Platontsts  revived  the 

Symbols  are  operated  upon  according  to  certain  Pythagorean  mystical  views  of  numbers.    In 

general  rules,  while  the  mind  dismisses  alto-  modem  times  Wolf  and  Herbart  have  been 

gether  the  conceptions  of  the  things  which  the  chiefly  distinguished  for  introducing  the  math- 

srmbols  represent,  whether  lines,  angles,  vclo-  ematical  method  into  metaphysiod  systems. 

cities,  forces,  or  whatever  else.    The  steps  in  The  latter  wrote  a  work  on  psychology  abound- 

the  processes  are  merely  applications  of  the  ing  in  algebraic  formulas.    The  essential  dis- 

role.    The  elements  are  symbols,  and  the  results  tinction,  however,  between  the  elements  of  the 

are  only  equations.    Geometrical  reasoning,  on  spiritual  and  the  material  world,  between  the 

the  contrary,  is  concerning  things  as  they  are.  fandamental  ideas  of  the    two  sciences,  has 

U  retains  the  conceptions  of  quantities.    It  ap-  prevented  any  important  results  from  the  eflbrt 

prifhends  the  nature  of  the  new  troths  which  it  to  combine  their  processes.    Hie  definitions 

introdnces  at  every  step.    Analysis  is  therefore  axioms,  and   processes  of  mathematics   deal 

the  more  powerful  instrument  for  the  professed  with  objects  of  sense,  which  are  known  with 

mathematician,  but  geometry  is  the  more  effec-  perfect  exactitude,  which  are  apprehended  as 

tire  mode  of  exercising  the  reason,  and  is  a  precisely  the  same  by  all,  conceming  which  as 

more  useful  part  of  the  gymnastics  of  education,  phenomena  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  opin- 

^-Gomte,  who  makes  mathematics  preeminent  ion,  but  only  absolute  certainty,  and  the  redity 

in  the  hierarchy  of  the  positive  sciences,  intro-  of  the  relations  between  which  can  be  doubted 

duces  a  peculiar  classification.    Abstract  math-  only  by  disputing  the  validity  of  si\  human 

ematioi,  according  to  him,  embrace  ordinary  ideas.    In  none  of  the  most  scientific  metaphys- 

analysia,  or  tbe  calculus  of  direct  functions,  and  ical  and  moral  systems  have  the  definitive  and 

transcendental  analysis,  or  the  calculus  of  indi-  axiomatic  elements  been  thus  precisely  and  an- 

rect  functions.    The  former  includes  arithmetic  thoritatively  determined. — The  history  of  math- 

and  algebra ;  the  latter,  the  differential  and  in-  ematics  may  be  divided  into  three  great  periods, 

tegral  calculus  and  the  calculus  of  variations,  each  characterized  by  the  introduction  of  im- 

CoDcrete  mathematics  embrace  synthetic  and  portant  new  methods.    In  the  first,  the  era  of 

uialytic   geometry,  the  former  being   either  Greek  and  Roman  supremacy,  geometry  was 

graphical  or  algebraic,  and  the  latter  being  dis-  almost  exclusively  cultivated.   While  arithmetic 

tingaiabed  according  as  its  objects  are  of  two  was  hardly  more  than  a  mechanical  calculation 

or  of  three  dimensions.     Comte  includes  also  by  means  of  the  abacus,  geometrical  methods 

rational  mechanics,  or  the  laws  of  statics  and  attained  a  degree  of  elegance  scarcely  to  be  sur- 

djnamies,  as  a  department  of  concrete  mathe-  passed^  as  appeara  from  the  rank  still  maintain- 

n^ica.    If  the  universe  wera  immovable,  there  ed  by  Euclid.    The  Greeks,  however,  aimed  at 

voald  be  only  geometrical  phenomena ;  but  the  exquisite  oonstmction  of  diagrams,  not  to 

motions  are  mecbuanical  phenomena. — ^As  com-  explain  a  theory  or  deduce  rules  of  computation, 

iDooly  explained,  the  mixed  mathematics  are  but  for  special  purposes  of  measurement.    Hip- 

the  applications  of  abstract  mathematical  laws  parchus,  the  fi^er  of  trigonometry,  probably 

to  the  objects  of  nature  and  art.  From  the  uni-  employed  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  con- 

▼ersality  and  variety  of  these  objects  no  strict  stmction  of  solid  angles.    .The  first  solution  of 

vid  comorehensive  classification  of  them  has  a  difficult  probleaa  was  tbe  approximate  quadra- 

heenmade.   Matter  in  rest  and  matter  in  motion  ture  of  the  cirdgif||^fchimedes.    The  property 

Are  the  prinuuy  phenomena  in  space  and  time,  of  the  right  a^^f  triangle,  supposed  to  have 

The  lavs  which  rule  the  one  and  the  forces  which  been  discovered  by  l^thagoras,  was  known  to 

^pel  the  other  are  the  first  obiects  of  inquiry,  the  earliest  Hindoo  and  Chinese  authora  of 

Hecbanics  treats  of  both,  and  is  divided  into  Stat-  whom  there  is  any  record.    After  the  dedine 

ics  aod  dynamics,  dealing  respectively  with  Ute  of  Rome,  the  sciences  took  refuge  among  the 

equilibriom  and  the  action  of  forces.  Astronomy,  Arabs,  who  translated  and  preserved  the&ter^ 
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KTf  trettmres  of  Greece.  The  Arab  philoflo*  nuitios.^  Enler,  D* Alember^  and  the  Ust  ot  the 
phers  were,  howeyer,  rather  learned  tnan  in-  Bemonilliswere  the  most  diatingniBbed  of  their 
Tentiye,  and  added  little  to  the  heritage.  Bat  sacceflsors  till  near  the  close  of  the  18th  oen- 
they  introdaoed  the  second  great  period  in  tnry.  Euler  anggested  oonoeptiona  in  the  i^h 
the  progress  of  mathematics  by  imparting  to  plication  of  anaSysia  which  others  elaborated 
Europe  the  decimal  arithmetic  and  the  alge-  m  almost  every  part  of  mathematical  science  ; 
braio  calcnlns,  both  of  which  were  perhaps  of  D'Alembert  established  a  prindple  by  which 
Indian  ori^.  The  latter,  made  known  in  Italy  every  dynamical  question  was  resolred  into  a 
by  Leonu^o,  a  merchant  and  traveller  of  Pisa,  statical  one  ;  Daniel  BemoniUi  received  10 
early  in  the  16th  oentory,  soon  received  im-  prizes  from  the  French  academy  of  sciences;  and 
portant  improvements.  Bcipio  Ferrea  (1505)  other  contemporaries,  as  Clairant  and  Madao- 
was  the  first  to  solve  a  onbic  equation.  Cardan  rin,  were  completing  the  application  of  mttth^ 
and  Tartalea  disputed  tiie  honor  with  him  and  matics  to  mechanics  and  physics.  In  tiie  period 
with  each  other,  while  Ferrari  solved  the  hi-  embracing  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  the 
quadratic  equation,  and  Vieta  (1600),  Girard,  early  part  of  the  19tn  century,  the  names  of 
and  Harriot  entered  upon  the  geueral  theory  Lagrange  and  Laplace  had  no  rivals.  By  them 
of  equations.  The  algebraic  analysis  was  thus  the^ippTication  of  all  modes  of  calculation  to  the 
brought  nearly  to  its  present  state  of  perfec*  mechanics  of  the  universe  was  carried  to  the 
tion.  It  was  at  first  re^prded  merely  as  a  pro-  highest  pitch  of  generality  and  symmetry.  One 
paratory  process  in  the  mvestigation  of  a  prob-  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
lem,  to  be  afterward  exchanged  for  a  geometric  science  was  Leverrier's  prediction  in  1846  of 
cal  construction  and  synthetic  proof.  But  it  the  place  and  orbit  of  the  planet  Neptune  from 
ffradually  supplanted  diagrams  as  a  medium  of  the  motions  of  XJranus,  announcing  before  its 
demonstration,  being  found  to  surpass  them  in  discovery  by  the  telescope  the  existence,  poa- 
force  and  compass.  With  Descartes  begins  the  tion,  and  magnitude  of  a  body  beyond  the  recog- 
last  and  greatest  revolution  of  mathematical  nixed  limits  of  our  system,  merely  as  an  infer- 
science.  He  disputes  with  Vieta  and  Oughtred  ence  from  the  perturbations  of  Uie  outermc«t 
the  honor  of  having  first  applied  algebra  to  planet  known  to  us.  Poisson,  Airy,  Plana,  Han- 
geometry,  bringing  all  the  problems  of  the  lat-  sen.  Gauss,  Adams,  De  Morgan,  and  Peirce  are 
ter  under  the  dominion  of  symbolical  analysis,  amons  the  recent  mathematicians  who  have 
His  mode  of  characterizing  curves  by  an  equa-  solvea  important  problems  in  the  physical  appU- 
tion  between  two  variable  magnitudes  revolu-  cation  of  analysis. — Among  the  greatest  worka 
tionized  the  mode  of  conceiving  geometrical  in  mathematical  literature  are  the  Prinema  of 
questions.  Symbolical  language,  found  adequate  Kewton,  the  MeeKaniea  of  Euler,  the  Tkiorie 
tor  every  purpose,  soon  became  the  general  d€$/onetion§  and  the  Meeanique  analftiqut  of 
medium  of  mathematical  inquiry^  and  has  been  Lagrange,  the  Application  da  Valg^a  d  2a  ^^ 
the  principal  weapon  by  which  its  subsequent  nUtris  of  Monffe,  and  the  Miean%q%u  eel&U  of 
splendid  triumphs  have  been  achieved.  Per-  Laplace. — See  Montuda,  JErMtaare^^mna/Acnia- 
ceiving  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  Des-  liquefy  continued  by  Lalande  (4  vols.,  Paria, 
cartes  hastened  to  apply  it  to  questions  of  the  1799-1802);  Bossut,  Emti  tur  rhistaire  d^ 
greatest  difficulty  ana  generality,  and  resolved  inathem<Uique$  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1802) ;  Comus, 
Uie  problems  of  tangents  and  of  maxima  and  Philo§ophie  pantite,  voL  i. ;  Libri-Carrucct, 
minima.  The  methods  of  Roberval  and  Fermat  Bistoire  de$  ieienee$  mathematiquu  in  Italie  (4 
tended  toward  the  discovery  of  the  differential  vols.,  Paris,  188S-'41) ;  Fries,  2>m  matJUwutti-^ 
calculus,  which  was  made  independently  by  iehe  NaturphiUmphie  (Heidelberg,  1822)  ; 
Kewton  (under  the  form  of  fluxions)  and  by  Poppe,  Ottehiehte  aer  Mathematik  (Tubingen, 
Leibnitz.  Already  Napier  had  invented  loga-  1828) ;  Rosling,  Der  Mathematik  Grundbegri^t^ 
rithms,  and  Kewton  the  binomial  theorem;  Mer-  uahrei  Waen  and  Or^anitmui  {X^lxn^  I82T>); 
cator  had  accomplished  the  quadrature  of  the  Davies,  ^  Logic  and  Utility  of  Matliematics** 
hyperbola,  and  Wallis  the  quadrature  of  many  (New  York,  1851)  ;  and  Davies  and  Peck, 
other  curves  while  seeking  that  of  the  circle.  "Mathematical  Dictionary^^  (New  York,  lbo6.> 
The  integral  calculus  (the  Kewtonian  method  of  MATHER.  I.  Richabd,  an  English  non-oon- 
quadratnres),  the  inverse  of  the  differential,  was  formist  divine,  who  emigrated  to  America,  bom 
improved  by  Leibnitz  and  the  Bernouill is ;  £u-  in  Lowton,  Lancashire,  in  1696,  died  in  I>or- 
ler  completed  the  theory  of  analytical  trigo-  Chester.  Mass.,  April  29,  1669.  He  received  a 
nometry ;  Fontaine  illustrated  that  of  differen-  good  eaucation,  became  a  schoolmaster  at  Tox- 
tial  equations;  Taybr  invented  the  calculus  of  teth  Park,  near  Liverpool,  at  the  age  of  15,  de- 
finite differences  or  increments ;  Cavalieri  pub-  termined  to  study  for  the  ministry,  was  admitted 
liahed  his  method  of  indivisibles;  and  other  to  Brazenose  college,  Oxford,  in  1618,  was  or- 
improvements  were  ii^trodnced  by  Kepler,  dained  a  few  months  later,  and  became  them  in* 
Huyghens,  and  Wallis.  ThJif^^*fneipia  of  Kew-  ister  of  Toxteth,  in  which  position  he  reniaiiu^ 
ton  (1687)  has  gained  for  hin(Mie  title  of  **  the  16  years.  He  was  suspended  for  non-conformity 
profoundest  of  geometers  as  well  as  the  first  of  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  established  churcb  in 
natural  philosophers ;"  and  his  influence  com*  1638,  and  though  soon  restored  by  the  influence 
bined  with  that  of  Leibnitz  in  preparing  for  the  of  friends  was  again  sileoced  in  the  following 
subsequent  achievements  of  the  mixed  mathe*  year.    He  therefore  decided  to  emigrate  to  New 
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Eo^isnd,  avoided  the  pnrsQivants  who  sought  to  have  condemned  the  violent  prooeedingB 

to  ft{)pmend  him,  and  landed  in  Boston  Ang.  which  followed  relating  to  witchoratt.    He  was 

17, 1685.    In  the  following  year  he  was  invited  aoonstomed  to  spend  16  hours  every  day  in  his 

to  become  pastor  of  Uie  chnrch  in  Dorchester,  stndy,  and  always  committed  his  sermons  to 

where  he  resided  till  his  death,  and  exerted  memory.    One  tenth  part  of  all  his  income  was 

great  influence  hy  his  weight  of  character  and  devoted  to  pnrposes  of  charity.    He  was  the 

knowledge  of  eodedastical  affidrs.    He  was  the  author  of  92  distinct  puhlioations,  now  mostly 

mthor  of  several  brief  theological  treadses  and  Tery  scarce.    His  '*  Remarkable  Providences^* 

letters,  chiefly  on  church  government,  and  drew  was  republished  in  the  ^  Library  of  Old  An- 

Qp  in  1648,  at  the  instance  of  the  Cambridge  thors''  (London,  1866),  with  an  introduction  by 

synod,  a  model  of  discipline,  which  was  accept-  George  Offor.    He  married  a  daughter  of  John 

ed  in  preference  to  others  proposed  bv  Mr.  Got-  Ootton.    UI.  Cotton,  an  American  divine,  son 

toa  and  Mr.  Partridge.    He  married  in  1656  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Boston,  Feb.  12, 1668, 

the  widow  of  John  Cotton.    Of  his  6  sons  by  died  Feb.  18. 1728.    He  manifested  an  early  pa»- 

his  first  wife,  4  were  distinguished  clergymen  sion  for  books  and  learning,  studied  at  the  free 

and  tutors :  Samuel  (1626-'7l),  in  Dublin,  Ire-  school  in  Boston,  and  entered  Harvard  college 

lud;  Ksthaniel  (1680-'97),  in  London ;  £lea-  at  the  age  of  12;  and  at  his  graduation  in  1678 

ar  (1687-69),  in  Northampton,  Mass. ;  and  Pres.  OSkes  expressed  his  expectation  that  he 

Increase.    His  ^  Journal,  Lif^,  and  Death^'  has  would  resemble  his  venerable  grandflithers  John 

been  pnblished  for  the  Dorchester  antiquarian  Cotton  and  Richard  Mather,  who  should  be 

and  historical  society  (Boston,  1850).    The  fol«  united  and  flourish  again  in  him.    He  was  early 

lowing  epitaph  was  written  upon  him :  distinguished  for  piety,  was  accustomed  to  fre- 

TTndT  tus  rtoD.  net  Bicbsrd  Mother,  ^^e^t  p»yer  as  a  school  boy,  reproved  his  as- 

wbo  bad  ft  MB  crwter  than  his  iktber,  sodates  for  profanity  Or  miscouduct,  m  his  14th 

And  akAs^Biufion  greater  thiaeitiMiw  year  be^  a  qrstem  of  rigid  and  regular  fasting 

n.  iHOBBAflE,  an  American  divine,  son  of  the  and  vigds  which  he  continued  through  life,  and 

preceding,  bom  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Jan.  21,  at  the  age  of  16  made  the  Christian  profession. 

1639,  died  Aug.  28, 1728.    He  was  graduated  at  He  was  occupied  alter  leaTing  college  wiUi  teach- 

Harvard  college  in  1656,  and  in  1658  at  Trinity  ing,  and  was  for  a  time  diverted  from  his  pur- 

eoHege,  Dublin.     He  afterward  preached  in  pose  of  becoming  a  preacher  by  an  impediment 

Devooahire  and  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  on  m  his  speech ;  but  having  discovered  how  to 

the  restoratioa  was  urged  to  conform  and  settle  avoid  stammering  by  a  ^^  dihtted  deliberation"  in 

in  Engbnd;  but  he  refused,  and  on  his  return  his  enunciation,  he  devoted  himself  particularly 

to  Boston  was  invited  to  preach  to  the  North  to  theological  studies,  in  1680  became  the  assist- 

street  oburoh,  of  which  he  was  ordained  pastor  ant  of  his  fiither  in  Uie  pastorate  of  the  NorUi 

in  1661  This  office  he  held  for  62  years.  He  was  church,  Boston,  and  in  1684  was  ordiuned  as  his 

s  member  of  the  synod  of  1679,  and  drew  up  colleague.    He  discharged  his  pastoral  duties 

the  propontions  which  were  adopted  concerning  with  singular  zeal,  pursuing  his  studies,  elabo- 

the  prc^  sul]jects  of  bapdsm.    In  1681  he  was  rately  preparing  his  sermons,  publishing  numer- 

dected  pre^dent  of  Harvard  oolleg^e,  but  the  ous  worla  of  devotion,  secretly  praying  for  spe- 

Rlnetanoe  of  bis  church  to  relinquish  him  in-  cial  and  suitable  blesrings  on  eacn  member  of  his 

dooed  him  to  decline  the  position.    In  1684  the  church.  Maculating  prayers  for  those  whom  he 

offiee  was  again  oflTered  him,  and  he  accepted  it  met  wnen  he  walked  the  streets,  and  availing 

^th  a  stipiuation  that  he  should  rotain  nis  re-  himself  of  every  occasion  to  inculcate  lessons  of 

Ittion  to  his  people.    He  continued  in  this  sta-  piety.    It  was  his  aim  also  to  maintain  the  as- 

tioQ  till  1701,  when  he  retired  in  consequence  cendency  which  had  previously  belonffed  to  the 

of  an  set  of  the  general  court  reodring  the  pree>  clergy  in  New  England  in  civil  affiurs,  but  which 

ideot  to  reside  in  Gimbridge.    He  procured  an  was  then  on  the  decline.    ^  New  England,"  he 

act  aathoriring  the  college  to  create  bachelora  wrote,  *' being  a  country  whose  interests  are 

tad  doctors  of  divinity,  and  received  the  first  remarkably  inwrapped  in  ecclesiastical  circum- 

diploma  for  the  degree  of  D.D.  that  was  granted  stances,  ministers  ought  to  concern  themselves  in 

io  America.    He  was  engaged  also  in  important  politics."  When,  at  the  report  of  the  landing  of 

poiitiesl  services.    When  in  1688  Charles  II.  the  prince  of  Oran^  in  En^rland,  Qor.  Andros 

demanded  that  the  charter  of  Msssachusetts  was  seized  and  imprisoned  in  Boston,  Cotton  Ma- 

ehoold  be  resif^ned  into  his  hands,  he  was  fore-  ther  prepared  the  i>ublio  declaration  justifying 

OKMt  in  opposing  the  measure ;  and  when  that  the  measure.    But  it  is  in  connection  with  pro- 

OHiQsreh  annulled  the  charter  in  1685,  he  was  ceedinss  concerning  witchcraft  that  he  is  most 

sent  to  Endand  as  agent  for  the  colonies.    He  generdly  known.    It  appears  that  his  influence 

WIS  in  En^and  during  the  revolution  of  1688,  rather  encouraged  than  restrained  the  delusion ; 

aod,  having  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  rea-  but  the  belief  in  this  kind  of  supernatural  agen- 

torttioa  of  the  old  charter,  accepted  a  new  one,  cy  was  common  at  that  time,  doubts  existing 

onder  which  the  appointment  to  all  the  offices  only  as  to  particular  cases.  In  1685  he  published* 

^Krved  to  the  crown  was  confided  to  him.   He  his  **  Memorable  Providences  relating  to  Witch- 

'Homed  in  1692,  when  the  general  court  ap*  craft  and  Possessions,"  narrating  cases  which 

pointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  bis  safety  and  had  occurred  at  intervals  in  different  parts  of 

for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.    He  is  stated  the  country,  which  was  used  as  an  authori^  in 
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theproeeootion  of  the  ^'Balem  tragedy.^  When  log  which  he  was  admitted  to  know  more 
the  children  of  Jolm  Goodwin  hecame  curionalx  ticnlan  than  any  other  man.  Though  strong!  j 
affected,  in  1688,  he  was  one  of  the  4  ministers  marked  hy  his  partialities  and  prejudices,  its 
of  Boston  who  held  a  dayof  fiiistingand  prayer,  somewhat  qnaint  and  grotesqne  character,  its 
and  fkyored  the  suspicion  of  diaWical  YiBitik  admixture  of  superstition,  learning,  and  inge^ 
tion.  He  afterward  took  the  eldest  daughter  to  nuity,  make  it  still  interesting.  In  1718  his  Vtt" 
hiB  house  in  order  to  inspect  the  spiritual  and  rtofa  Amerieana  was  read  before  the  royal  so- 
physiological  phenomena  of  witchcraft,  and  his  ciety  of  London,  and  he  was  elected  a  member 
experiments  are  wonderful  instances  of  curiosity  of  that  body,  beiuff  the  first  American  to  receiTe 
and  credulity.  He  diacoTcred  that  the  devils  this  distinction.  In  its  *^  Transactions'*  in  1721 
were  familiar  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He-  appeared  an  account  of  the  practice  of  inocnl*- 
brew,  but  seemed  less  skilled  in  the  Indian  Ian-  tion  for  the  small  pox,  recently  introduced  by 
guages,  suspected  that  they  were  not  all  alike  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu ;  and  it  was  by 
sagacious,  and  was  persuaded  that  he  himself  the  efforts  of  Mather  in  connection  with  Dr. 
was  shielded  against  their  power  by  special  Boylston,  against  both  professional  and  popular 
protection  of  Heaven.  A  discourse,  in  which  prejudice,  thai  the  operation  was  first  perform- 
he  pronounced  witchcraft  ^^  the  most  nefandous  ed  m  Boston.  His  ^^  Essays  to  Do  Good '*  (1710| 
high  treason  against  the  Majesty  on  high,"  was  was  admitted  by  Dr.  Franklin  to  have  infln- 
printed  with  a  copious  narrative  of  his  recent  enced  some  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life ; 
researches,  and  the  particuhurs  were  reprinted  and  his  *^  Christian  Philosopher"  and  **Direo- 
in  London  with  a  preface  by  Richud  Baxter,  tions  for  a  Candidate  of  the  Ministiy**  enjoyed 


lift  up  a  standard  against  the  infernal  enemy,"  year  to  his  death,  and  it  now  forms  a  prodigious 
whose  assaults  upon  the  country  he  regarded  as  manuscrint  volume  in  the  library  of  the  Masaa- 
^^  a  particular  defiance  upon  my  poor  endeav-  chusetts  historical  society.  His  life  was  writ- 
ours  to  bring  the  souls  of  men  unto  heaven ;"  ^^J^  ^^^  ^^  Samuel  Mather  (1729),  and  again 
and  in  order  to  convince  all  who  doubted  the  by  W.  B.  O.  Peabody  in  Sparks's  ''American 
obsessions  and  disapproved  of  the  executions.  Biography."  IV.  Moseb,  D.D.,  an  American 
he  wrote  his ''Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World"  clergyman,  a  descendant  of  Richard  Mather, 
(1692),  a  work  which  received  the  approbation  bom  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  Feb.  28,  1719,  died  in 
of  the  president  of  Harvard  college  and  of  the  Darien,  Conn.,  Sept.  21,  1806.  He  was  edu- 
governor  of  Uie  state,  though  it  was  designed  cated  at  Yale  college,  of  which  he  was  a  fel- 
to  encourage  the  excesses  and  to  promote  "  a'  low  for  18  years.  In  1744  he  was  installed 
pious  thankftilness  to  Grod  for  justice  being  so  over  the  Congregational  church  in  Darieo, 
far  executed  among  us."  When  the  reaction  in  Conn.,  of  which  he  remained  the  nastor  nntil 
the  popular  mind  followed,  he  vainly  attempted  his  death.  He  warmly  espoused  the  canse  of 
to  arrest  it ;  and  though  he  afterward  admitted  the  colonies  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
that  ^^  there  bad  been  a  going  too  far  in  that  was  twice  taken  captive  by  the  Britidi  and 
afiair,"  he  never  expressed  regret  for  the  in-  tories,  and  carried  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
nocent  blood  that  had  been  shed,  and,  instead  confined  in  the  Provost  prison.  He  published  a 
of  taking  the  responsibility  on  himself  and  his  pamphlet  in  reply  to  Dr.  Bellamy  on  the  half- 
coa^jntors,  charged  it  upon  the  powers  of  dark-  way  covenant,  and  a  sermon  on  predeatinatiop ; 
ness,  whose  skiU  and  malignity  ^^  bad  circum-  and  was  the  author  of  a  posthumous  work  enti* 
vented  them,  and  made  them  proceed  against  tied  '^  A  Systematio  View  of  Divinity,  or  the 
persons  who  were  not  guilty."  Finally,  he  Ruin  and  Recovery  of  Man"  (^12mo.,  1818). 
sought  to  shun  the  odium  of  the  popular  feel-  MATHEW,  Thsobald,  DJD.,  **the  apostle  of 
ing  by  declaring  the  subject ''  too  dark  and  deep  temperance,"  bom  in  Thomastown,  co.  Tippera- 
for  ordinary  comprehension,"  and  referring  it  ry,  Ireland,  Oct,  10, 1790,  died  Dec  8. 1858.  Ilia 
for  decision  to  the  day  of  judgment.  By  the  father  was  an  illegitimate  member  of  the  family 
publication  of  Robert  Calers  "  More  Wonders  of  the  earls  of  Uandafi^  and  died  while  his  chiT- 
of  the  Invisible  World"  (London,  1700),  in  dren  were  still  young.  Theobald  was  adopted 
which  the  veracity  of  manv  of  the  narratives  of  by  his  aunt,  who  sent  him  to  an  academy  at 
Mather  was  disputed,  the  delusion  was  at  length  Kilkenny,  whence  he  passed  at  the  age  of  20  to 
^  dissipated.  Though  his  infiuence  consequently  the  college  of  Maynooth.  While  here  be  re- 
'  declined,  his  activity  continued.  The  most  solved  to  embrace  a  monastic  life,  and  accord- 
learned  of  the  alumni,  he  expected  to  have  been  ingly  he  entered  a  Capuchin  convent  at  Kil> 
called  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  college  in  kenny,  where  he  remained  until  after  his  ordina- 
1707,  and  was  again  disappointed  in  1724  that  tion  in  1814,  when  he  was  placed  in  charge  oi 
this  oflSce  was  conferred  on  another.  His  pub-  a  chapel  in  Cork*  About  tnis  time  he  reeeiTcd 
lications  amounted  to  882,  many  of  them  small  from  Rome  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  a  dispen- 
books  and  sermons.  His  Magnolia  Chruti  sation  permitting  him  to  hold  nroperty.  Ilu 
Americana  (London,  1702 ;  2  voU.,  Hartford,  urbane  manners  and  charitable  dispositiaQ 
1820)  is  a  chaotic  collection  of  materials  for  an  soon  acquired  for  him  an  extraordinary  infin- 
hiiHtory  of  New  England,  concern-  enoe.     He  interested  himself  warmly  in  the 
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oooditioii  of  the  lower  elaates,  and  organized,  made  his  d^bnt  before  a  London  andienee  as 
OQ  tlie  plan  of  the  aociety  of  St.  Vincent  de  Jabal  in  '^The  Jew."  He  continued  for  many 
Pan],  a  religions  association  for  visiting  the  years  to  perform  at  the  principal  London  thea- 
poor  and  dok,  in  which  he  induced  numbers  of  tres ;  but  feeling  that  the  parts  assigned  to  him 
yoDDg  men  to  enroll  themseWes.  In  1888  hia  did  not  afford  &ir  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
stteotion  was  called  to  the  temperance  move-  talents,  he  instituted  m  1818,  in  imitation  of 
ment  by  an  invitation  from  a  number  of  teeto-  Foote  and  Dibdin,  a  species  of  entertainment  in 
tallers  in  Oork  to  Join  them  in  devisins  means  the  form  of  a  monologue,  which,  under  the 
for  the  prevention  of  drunkenness ;  and  a  total  titie  of  "  Mathews  at  Home,"  proved  very  suc- 
ibstioence  society  was  formed,  of  which  he  was  cessfnL  For  5  successive  seasons  he  drew 
ananimoasly  chosen  president.  Thirty-five  per-  crowded  audiences  to  the  English  opera  house, 
•0D8  took  the  pledge  at  his  hands  at  once ;  on  where,  by  his  comic  songs,  recitations,  aneo- 
tbe  followiog  day  several  hundreds  joined  the  dotes  of  personal  adventure,  and  imitations  of 
flocietj,  and  in  the  course  of  6  months  he  num-  well  known  actors,  he  greatiy  enhanced  his  rep- 
bered  150,000  converts  in  the  city  of  Oork  alone,  utation.  In  1822-'8  he  made  a  successful  tour 
No  small  part  of  this  success  was  due  to  Father  in  the  United  States,  where  he  gathered  ma- 
Msthew's  personal  popularity.  The  rapid  im-  tezials  for  his  *^  Trip  to  America,"  which  was 
provement  which  was  remarked  in  those  who  received  with  not  less  favor  than  his  ^  At 
took  the  pledge  served  to  increase  the  general  Home."  He  continued  both  entertainments  for 
eDthoriasm,  and  many  of  the  more  ignorant  even  upward  of  10  years  longer,  appearing  at  inter- 
ttcribed  to  their  leader  the  power  of  working  vals  on  the  stage  in  the  regular  drama ;  and  in 
miracles.  He  was  invited  to  all  parts  of  Ire-  1884,  at  the  urgent  request  of  American  man- 
laod.  In  Limerick  the  crowds  who  came  to  hear  agers,  he  returned  to  America  and  performed 
him  from  the  furthest  parts  of  Oonnaught  were  his  '*  Trip"  to  delighted  audiences.  He  died 
so  large,  that  but  for  the  liberality  of  the  citi-  soon  after  his  return  to  England.  His  powers 
una  there  would  have  been  a  famine  in  the  of  mimicrv,  in  which  he  has  scarcely  been  ap- 
pUoe.  He  now  gave  up  every  thing  else  to  de-  proached  by  modem  actors,  combined  with  an 
Tote  his  life  to  the  canse  of  temperance.  At  expressive  countenance,  a  flexible  voice,  and 
Gal  way  be  adminiBtered  the  pledge  to  100,000  keen  discernment,  gave  him  a  high  position  on 
persons  in  two  days,  and  after  visiting  every  the  English  stage.  He  had  the  faculty  of  iden- 
Ui^e  town  in  Ireland  he  went  to  London,  Liver-  tifying  himself  with  the  part  he  personated,  and 
pool,  Manchester,  and  other  places  in  England,  his  ^wworm.  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  Morblen, 
where  he  was  received  witii  tne  greatest  enthu-  Monsieur  Mallet,  Multiple  in  the  ^^  Actor  of  All 
sinsm.  Hia  benevolent  labors  had  involved  him  Work,"  &c.,  were  among  the  most  finished  and 
deeply  in  debt,  and  although  he  received  from  original  conceptions  of  the  comic  drama.  His 
the  queen  a  pension  of  £800,  the  whole  or  most  imitative  powers  were  abundantly  displayed  in 
of  it  was  applied  to  paying  an  insurance  on  his  his  '*  At  Home,"  whidi  was  written  for  him  by 
life  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  His  brother,  varioua  authors  in  succession.  In  private  life 
a  wealthy  distiller  in  Ireland,  assisted  him  until  he  was  greatly  esteemed,  and  possessed  the 
his  bosiDess  was  ruined  by  the  progress  of  the  friendship  of  Coleridge,  Iamb,  and  other  emi- 
temperanoe  movement  Anotner  of  Father  nent  men. — Grablss,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
Mathew*s  brothers  and  his  brother-in-law  were  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  waa 
also  engaged  in  the  liquor  manu£EM)tare.  After  educated  as  an  architect,  but  subsequently  went 
trtreUing  and  lecturing  for  some  time  in  Eng-  upon  the  stsge,  and  haa  for  a  number  of  years 
hmd  with  scarcely  less  success  than  in  his  native  held  a  prominent  place  as  a  light  comedian.  In 
coaatry,  he  visited  the  United  States,  lecturing  connection  with  his  wife,  better  known  as  Ma- 
in the  principal  cities,  and  returned  to  Ireland  dame  Yestris,  he  was  for  years  manager  of  the 
in  the  autumn  of  1861.  Olympic  and  Lyceum  theatres  in  London.  In 
MATHEWS,  Ghaslxb,  an  English  actor,  bom  1857-^8  he  made  a  professional  tour  in  tiie  United 
io  London,  June  28,  1776,  died  in  Plymouth,  States,  where  he  was  married  a  second  time. 
Jane  28, 1885.  He  was  educated  at  the  mer-  MATHEWS,  GosirsLiua,  an  American  author 
chant  tailors'  school,  and  subsequently  was  ap*  and  journalist,  born  in  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
prenticed  to  his  father,  a  bookseller  in  the  28,  1817.  He  was  graduated  at  tiie  university 
Strand.  Gifted  with  strong  powers  of  mimicry,  of  New  York,  and  commenced  his  literary  career 
he  gTMlually  imbibed  a  predilection  for  the  in  1886  by  a  seriesof  contributions  in  prose  and 
stage,  and,  after  appearing  at  several  provincial  verse  to  the  '*  American  Monthly  Magazine.'* 
theatres  as  an  amateur,  was  ensaged  as  a  co-  During  the  next  two  years  he  contributed  to 
tnedian  at  the  theatre  royal,  Dublin.  Meeting  the  *^  New  York  Review,"  the  '^  Knickerbocker 
vitb  nninst  treatment  here  both  from  the  man-  Magazine,'*  and  other  periodicals,  and  in  1889 
^fKT  and  the  pnblic,  he  determined  to  return  to  published  '^Behemoth,  a  Legend  of  the  Mound 
hb  lather's,  business;  but  on  the  way  to  Lon-  Builders."  In  1840  he  produced  *^The  Politi- 
doQ  he  was  tempted  to  accept  an  engagement  clans,"  a  comedy,  and  in  1841  ^*  The  Career  of 
^  Swansea,  where  he  performed  for  some  time  Puffer  Hopkins,"  a  novel  illustrating  varioua 
v^ith  saoceaa.  After  nlltng  an  engagement  of  phases  of  political  life  in  New  York.  His  re- 
^reral  years  at  York,  he  became  a  member  of  maining  works  comprise  ^*  Poems  on  Man  in  the 
the  Uaymarket  company,  and  on  May  16, 1808,  Bepnblic"  (1843) ;  ''  Big  Abel  and  litUe  Man- 
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hAttan*^  (1846);  ^*  Witohcraft^^  a  tragedy,  first  smith,  in  wbioh  trade  he  coDtinaed  until  about 
performed  in  Philadelphia  in  1846,  and  which  his  SOth  year,  when,  aooordiDg  to  the  popnliu' 
Margaret  Fuller  called  **  a  work  of  strong  and  story,  he  became  enamored  of  a  painter's  dangb- 
miyestio  lineaments ;"  '*  Jacob  Leisler,''  a  play  ter,  and  in  order  to  win  her  hand  forsook  the 
produced  in  Philadelphia  in  1848;  '*  Money-  anvil  for  the  easel.  He  probably  studied  with 
penny,  or  the  Heart  of  the  World  ^'  (1850) ;  his  wife's  father,  but  his  peculiar  style  and  ex- 
^  Chanticleer,  a  Thanksgiving  Story  of  the  Pea-  eeUence  in  his  art  were  due  to  his  own  geoins  and 
body  Family"  (1850) ;  '*  A  Pen  and  Ink  Pano-  industry.  He  pdnted  in  the  dry,  hard  style  of 
rama  of  New  York  City"  (1858) ;  *^  False  Pre-  the  eariy  Flemish  masters,  colored  hishly,  and 
tences,*'  a  oomedy  (1856),  &c.  He  was  also  for  was  distinguished  for  minuteness  of  nnisb  and 
some  time  associate  editor  of  ^  Arctums,"  a  force  of  expression,  particularly  in  pathetic  re- 
monthly  magazine,  has  edited  various  Journals  ligious  subjects ;  although  elsewhere  he  exbibitA 
andcontribntedlargely  to  the**  Literary  World  *^  a  peculiarly  oheerftd  and  fresh  conception  of 
and  other  periodicals,  and  has  been  an  active  life,  and  occasionally  considerable  humor.  His 
advocate  of  international  copyright.  chief  work  is  the  great  altarpiece  in  the  ron- 
MATHEWS,  Geobos,  an  American  Jurist,  seum  at  Antwerp,  consisting  of  a  centre  and 
bom  near  Staunton,  Ya.,  Sept.  21, 1774,  died  at  two  wings;  in  tne  former  is  represented  tlie 
Bayou  Sara,  La.,  Nov.  14,  1886.  He  was  the  **  Descent  from  theCross,^'  of  which  Sir  Joshua 
son  of  Gen.  George  Mathews,  an  officer  of  the  Reynolds  says:  ** There  are  heads  in  this  pic- 
revolutionary  army,  and  subsequently  governor  ture  not  exceeded  by  Raphael  ;^  the  latter  are 
of  Georgia,  and  after  a  brief  course  of  study  at  devoted  to  incidents  in  the  hbtory  of  SU  John 
Liberty  EUll  academy,  Rockingham  co.,  Ya.,  the  Baptist  and  St  John  the  Evangelist.  The 
was  in  1799  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Georgia.  In  artist  received  but  800  florins  for  this  work ; 
1805  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson  but  Philip  II.  subs^uently  endeavored  In  vmin 
Judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Mississippi  terri-  to  purchase  it,  and  Elbabeth  of  England  is  said 
torr,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  one  of  the  to  have  offered  the  enormous  sum  of  84,0<»0 

indges  of  the  superior  court  in  the  territory  of  florins  for  it.  One  of  his  best  authenticated 
Orleans.  Although  he  had  little  knowledge  of  works  is  that  in  Windsor  castle  known  as 
the  civil  law,  ana  no  experience  in  the  system  *^The  Misers,*'  of  which  several  repetitions 
then  prevailing  in  the  territory,  and  which  was  are  in  existence.  The  heads  are  painted  in  a 
rendered  more  complicated  by  engrafUns  upon  masterly  manner,  and  are  ftiU  A  character, 
the  combined  French  and  Spanish  codes  in  About  70  pictures  are  ascribed  to  him,  and  the;^ 
vogue  certain  fbndamental  principles  of  the  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  chief  gai- 
common  law,  his  decisions  dia  much  to  form  a  leries  of  Europe,  and  are  hi^ly  prixed. 
permanent  system  of  Jurisprudence.  On  the  MATTER,  jAogrxa,  a  Frendi  pliOosophor 
organization  of  the  state  judiciary  of  Louisiana  and  historian,  bom  in  Alt-Eckendorf^  depsrt- 
Judge  Mathews  was  appomted  presidinff  Justice  ment  of  Lower  Rhine,  May  81, 1791.  Thougli 
of  the  supreme  court,  a  position  which  he  filled  of  German  parentage,  he  was  early  habituatol 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  to  the  use  ox  the  French  language.  He  was  in- 
MATHIAS,  Thomas  Jambs,  an  En^ish  an-  tended  for  the  legal  profession,  and  enjoyed  tite 
thor,  bom  about  1750,  died  in  Naples  m  1885.  best  educational  privileges  under  private  in* 
He  was  graduated  at  IVinity  college,  Cambridge,  stractors,  at  the  symnasium  of  Strasbourg,  and 
in  1774,  and  several  years  later  received  an  ap-  under  Heeren  and  Eidhhom  at  GOttingen.  He 
pointment  in  the  royd  household,  which  he  held  went  to  Paris  with  a  diplomatic  career  in  view, 
until  1818,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension.  He  attendedthelecturesofuie&culty  of  letters,  and 
commenced  his  literary  career  by  publishing  a  wrote  his  E$9ai  hi$t4mque  siir  VMU  d'AUxaf^ 
Tolnme  of  ^^  Runic  Odes"  imitated  from  Uie  <frM,  which,  crowned  by  the  academy  in  181<>« 
Korse  (4to.,  1781),  and  in  1788  produced  an  gave  him  reputation  among  those  French  »chol* 
^  Essay  on  the  Evidence  relating  to  the  Poems  ars  who  were  interested  in  Crerman  erudition, 
attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley.''  In  1794  he  and  was  published  in  1820.  By  favor  of  Roj trr- 
published  the  first  part  of  an  anonymous  poem,  Collard  and  Guizot  he  received  in  1819  a  pro- 
of which  8  other  parts  subsequently  appeared,  fessorship  in  the  college  of  Strasbourg,  which 
entitled  the  **  Pursuits  of  Literature,'*  remark-  he  exchanged  two  years  afterward  for  th« 
able  for  stinging  criticisms  on  literary  men  and  direction  of  the  gymna^um  and  the  profec^or- 
opinions.  It  was  followed  by  a  variety  of  minor  ship  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  ProtestAiiC 
pieces  of  a  satirical  character,  after  which  he  academy  of  the  same  city.    Applying  Limsclf 

?ublished  in  1814  an  edition  of  the  works  of  to  the  study  of  ecclesiartical  history  and  phi- 
'homes  Graf,  with  his  life  and  additions  (2  vols,  losophy,  he  wrote  his  Hutoire  eritio^e  dm  inv- 
ito., Cambridge).  The  latter  part  of  his  life  tieiime  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1828),  and  Hutoire  uui- 
was  passed  at  Naples,  where  he  wrote  and  pub-  tenelle  ds  Teglite  Chritienne  (8  vols.,  182^'8S>. 
Bshed  much  on  Italian  literature.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  acad- 
MATSTS,  MiTHYs,  or  Mrssts,  Qmnnr,  a  emy  of  Strasbourg,  and  in  1831  correspondini; 
Flemish  painter,  born  in  Louvain  about  1460,  member  of  the  academv  of  inscriptions.  Ifu 
or  according  to  some  authorities  in  Antwerp  in  treatise  De  Vinflvenee  ati  mown  wr  Im  M$  ft 
1450,  died  in  Antwerp  in  1529.  He  was  of  dM  lou  tur  Ui  mcntn  (Paria,  1882)  reeeived 
homble  extraction,  and  brought  up  as  a  black*  from  the  academy  an  eztraordinaiy  prixe  ^t 
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10,000  fraoea.    In  1882  he  was  appoliiied  by  logiana,  bb  LaobmAnn,  Oredner,  Ewald,  Beua, 

Goixot  general  inspector  of  tbe  oniveraitj  of  wad  Meyer,  infer  from  a  passage  of  the  early 

Paris,  and  removed  to  that  city.    Among  his  ecclesiastical  writer  Papias,  that  Matthew  lam- 

later  prodnctions  are :  Hutoite  det  doetrines  self  oompUed  only  a  sommary  of  the  sermons 

moralei  et  politi^uea  des  troia  demien  tiiclei  (8  and  sayings  of  Christ,  which  was  pnt  into  his- 

vols^  1886-7) ;  J)e  Vaffaiblmemmt  de$  idees  et  torical  form  by  another  writer.    But  weighty 

dt$  etuda  maraka  (IS^l)  \  SeheUing  et  la  phi-  authorities  have  since  shown  that  this  paa- 

htophie  de  la  nature  (1842) ;  De  Fitat  miral^  sage  of  Papias  admits  of  another  interpretatioD. 

politique  et  litteraire  de  VAUemogne  (2  vols,,  The  Gospel,  whether  composed  in  Hebrew  or 

1647) ;  Eiitoire  de  la  philceaphie  daiu  see  rap^  in  Greek,  was  nndonbtedly  written  for  Ohria- 

rU  avec  la  religion  (1854) ;  and  PMUmphie  tians  of  Jewish  descent  in  Palestine.    The  time 

Ja  r^ligum  (2  yoIs.,  1857).    He  has  also  of  its  composition  is  entirely  uncertain.    The 

written  occasional  treatises  concerning  schools  statements  of  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  vary 

tod  edaoation,  and  numerous  articles  in  the  from  A.D.  41  to  67;  a  minority  of  modem 

Dietionnaire  de  la  eonoeraation  and  other  cydo-  writers  seem  to  agree  in  fizmg  it  between  60 

psdiaa    As  a  philosopher,  he  inclines  rather  and  67.    The  chief  aim  of  this  Gk)6pel  is  oti- 

to  the  Scotch  than  the  German  systems.  dently  to  prove  the  Messianic  character  of 

MATTHEW,  Saikt,  one  of  the  12  apostles,  Jesus.    For  its  relation  to  the  Gospels  of  Mark 

iDd anther  of  the  first  Gospel    The  New  Tes-  and  Luke,  see  Mask;  and  for  collective  coni> 

tament  tells  us  little  of  his  personal  history,  mentarieson  all  the  four,  or  the  first  three  Gos- 

He  was  a  son  of  Alpheus,  and  a  receiver  of  cus-  pels,  see  Lttkb.    The  commentary  of  Olshausen 

toma  at  tbe  lake  of  Tiberias.    Jesus,  while  pass-  is  especially  valuable.    The  commentuy  l^  De 

ing  one  day,  said  to  him  :  "Follow  me ;"  and  Wette  was  in  the  former  editions  pervaded  by 

Matthew  at   once  obeyed.     Most  ezegetical  the  views  of  Strauss,  but  the  4th  and  last  edition 

writers  assume  that  the  publican  Levi,  whose  (1856)  has  been  revised  by  a  theologian  of  the 

call  to  the  disdpleship  is  recorded  by  Mark  orthodox  schooL    More  information  on  tbe  on- 

iod  Lake,  is  the  same  person  as  Matthew;  yet  g;in  and  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 

tmong  the  opponents  of  this  view  are  Origen,  may  be  found  in  Sieffert^  Ueber  dieJBoMMt  und 

Grottos,  Mtcbadis,  and  Ewald.    After  the  as-  den  Vraprung  dee  ereten  JBcangelii  (1888) ; 

oenuon  of  Christ,  we  find  Matthew  at  Jerusa-  8chneckenburger,  Ueber  den  Ureprung  dee  en^ 

lein,  with  the  other  apostles,  continuing  '*  with  ten  Ewtngelii  (1884) ;  Schott,  Ueber  die  Auikuy' 

one  accord  ia  prayer  and  supplication,  with  tidtdit  dee  JBe,  Matth,  (1887) ;  Kern,  Ueber  dm 

the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Uraprung  dee  Hv,  MaUh,  (1887). 

with  bis  brethren.''    Then  history  loses  sight  .  MATTHEW  ov  Wbstminstxb,  an   Engliah 

of  him.     He  is  said  to  have  preached  the  historianof  the  end  of  the  18th  or  beginning  of 

t*sgd  daring  15  years  in  Jerusalem,  and  then  the  14th  century.    He  was  a  Benedictine  n^nk 

to  ba?e  turned  to  other  nations.    Among  these  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  where  he  spent 

ve  mentioned  the  Ethiopians,  Macedonians,  his  life,  and  composed  his  Flarea  Hiat&riarum  In 

Srriaos,  Persians,  Parthian&  and  Modes.    (See  8  bookk  the  1st  of  which  extends  from  the  crea- 

Wiltscb,   ^'G^eography   and   Statistics  of  the  tiontothebirUiofOhrist,  the  2d  to  the  Norman 

Chorch,''  London,  1859.)    He  is  said  to  have  conquest,  and  the  8d  to  the  death  of  Edward  L 

l^en  burned  aUve  in  Arabia  Felix ;  and  accord-  The  Florea  Mietoriarum  was  published  in  Lon- 

iog  to  Baronius,  his  body  was  brought  to  Paler-  don  in  1567,  and  at  Frankfort  m  1601.   A  trana- 

mo  io  954.    The  Roman  Catholic  church  keeps  lation  of  it  by  0.  D.  Tonga  forms  2  volumes  of 

bu  festival  on  Sept.  21,  tbe  Greek  on  Nov.  16.  Bohn's  "  Antiquarian  library"  (1858). 

-The  Go^l  of  Matthew  was,  accordinff  to  the  MATTHEWS,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ya.,  bordering 

Qoanlmons  tradition  of  the  ancient  church,  com-  on  Ohesapeake  bay;  area,  68  sq.  ro.;  pop.  in 

posed  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  Aramaic,  the  language  1850,  6,714^  of  whom  2,928  were  slaves.    It  ia 

spoken  at  that  time  in  Palestine.    Following  a  peninsula,  having  the  Piankatank  river  on  the 

£rssmas,  a  number  of  eminent  Protestant  theo-  N.,  the  Ohesspeake  on  the  E.,  and  Mobjack  bay 

i'tguma,  as  Calvin,  Beza,  Lightfoot,  Oredner,  De  on  the  S.  W.,  and  connected  with  tbe  main- 

^ette,  Ewidd,  &c.,  and  among  Roman  Oatbolics  land  by  an  istbmus  1  mile  wide ;  length  20  m^ 

Hog,  havecontested  tbe  correctness  of  this  tradi-  greatest  width  8  m.    It  has  a  level  surface  and 

tion,  and  advocated  the  originality  of  the  Greek  moderately  fertile  soil.    The   productions   in 

text ;  but  the  opposite  theory  has  found  able  de-  1850  were  7,640  bushels  of  wheat,  4^940  of  In- 

feadera,  among  whom  are  Rich,  Simon,  Marsh,  dian  oom,  and  4,059  lbs.  of  wooL    Value  of 

Olfihaosen,  Banr.  and  Delitzscb,  and  has  clearly  real  estate  in  1856,  $749,868 ;  increase  nnoe 

'^ned  of  late  the  ascendency  in  the  theological  1850, 18  per  cent    There  were  9  dhurohes,  and 

vorld.    Opinions  again  are  divided  as  re^rds  400  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Ship  build- 

^0  relation  of  the  Greek  text  contained  in  the  ins  is  prosecuted.    Capital,  Westville. 

<saen  to  a  lost  Hebrew  original.   Some,  as  Ben*  *  MATTHEWS,  Gkobok,  an  American  soldier 

gel,  Olshausen,  and  Gnericke,  regard  it  as  prob-  and  statesman,  bom  in  Augusta  co.,  Ya.,  in 

sble  that  the  Greek  translation  was  made  either  1789,  died  in  Augusta,  Gku,  Aug.  80,  1812.    At 

bj  Matthew  himself  or  with  his  consent  and  co-  the  age  of  22  he  commanded  a  volunteer  oom- 

operation ;  but  this  is  more  commonly  denied,  pany  against  the  Indians,  and  acted  a  very  im- 

A  eooiidmble  number  of  distinguished  theo-  portent  part  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant^ 
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at  the  janetion  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  riT-  Jnniena,  and  Chingna,  which  flow  N.  to  the 
on^  Oct.  10, 1774.  He  held  a  oolonel's  oommia-  Amaaon,  and  the  Parana^  Paragnaj,  and  Cnra* 
■ion  in  the  reyolation,  and  was  present  at  the  ha,  whose  coarse  is  S.  There  are  several  lakes, 
battles  of  G^ennantown  and  Brandywine.  At  and  some  of  considerahle  size.  The  chief  vece^ 
the  former  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  tahle  productions  are  rice,  miUct,  cotton,  sugar, 
on  board  a  prison  ship  in  New  York  harbor,  tobacco,  gums,  balsams,  and  medicinal  plants. 
He  was  not  exchanged  until  after  the  tennina-  Among  tb»  animals  are  the  pnma,  jaguar,  well 
tion  of  the  war,  when  he  joined  the  army  nnder  deer,  and  hare,  and  almost  erery  rariety  of  t  ht- 
Gen.  Greene,  as  commander  of  the  8d  Virginia  feathered  tribe.  Minerals  abound  in  many  d  in- 
line. Subsequently  he  purchased  a  tract  of  tricts.  This  province  is  among  the  finest  dia- 
land  on  Broad  river,  in  Oglethorpe  co.,  Ga.,  to  mond  districts  of  Braril.  The  diamonds  cif 
which  he  removed  with  his  fiunily.  In  1780  Matto  Grosso  are  very  small,  but  exceed  in 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Geoiig^  and  reelect-  brilliancy  all  other  Brarilian  diamonds, 
ed  in  1794-'5.  MATURIN,  QnABLss  Robkbt,  a  Britiah  drar 
MATTHIAS,  a  religiona  impostor^  whose  real  matist  and  novelist,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1782, 
name  was  Robert  Matthews,  bom  in  Washing-  died  there,  Oct  80, 1824.  He  was  educated  at 
ton  CO.,  N.  T.,  about  1790,  died  in  Arkansas.  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  received  holy  ordvnk 
He  kept  a  country  store,  married  in  1818,  and  and  became  curate  <^  St  Peter's  in  his  native 
maintained  an  excellent  reputation  until  1810,  city.  To  increase  his  limited  income,  he  d«- 
when  he  failed  and  went  to  reside  in  New  York,  voted  his  leisure  to  literary  composition ;  and  in 
In  1827  he  removed  to  Albany,  where  he  be-  1807  he  published  the  ^  Fatal  Revenge,  or  t!:<: 
oame  much  excited  by  the  preadbdnff  of  the  Rev.  Family  of  Montorio,''  a  novel  written  in  thr 
Messrs*  Kirk  and  Finney.  He  afterward  en-  style  of  Monk  Lewis  and  Mrs.  RaddifTe.  It 
ga|^  actively  in  the  temperance  cause,  and,  was  followed  by  several  other  romantic  fictionf. 
olaiming  to  have  received  a  revelation,  took  to  as  the  ''Milesian  Chief,"  the  ''Wild  Irish  Boj.^ 
■treet  preaching.  Failing  to  accomplish  his  "Women,  or  Pour  et  Centre,"  and  " Melmoth 
avowedobiectof  converting  Albany,  he  proph-  the  Wanderer,"  the  wildest  of  them  ^  the 
aaied  its  destraotion  and  fled  secretly  to  the  hero  of  which  is  a  sort  of  absurd  Dr.  Fan<stu5. 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  involved  a  number  in  lesgue  with  Satan,  and  performing  all  maxH 
of  respectable  families  among  the  victims  of  his  ner  of  marvels.  His  last  romance,  Uie  ^  AUi- 
delusions ;  was  tried  and  acquitted  on  a  chane  aeoses,"  appeared  Just  before  his  death*  In  1  ki  6 
«f  poisoning  a  wealthy  disciple  in  whose  ikmuy  his  tragedy  of  "  Bertram"  was  accepted  by  ihe 
he  was  domesticated ;  and  his  impositions  hav-  management  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  thn»':ch 


1886).  £1,000.    His  subsequent  tragedies,  **  Manoci  ** 

MATTHIAS,  Jomr.    See  Akabaftist.  and  "  Fredolpbo,"  are  very  inferior.    He  al^o 

MATTHIAS  CORVINUS.    See  Hukoabt,  published  a  poem  on  the  "  Universe,'*  and  a 

▼oL  ix.  p.  868.  volume  of  **  Controversial  Sermons."    He  was 

MATTHISSON,  Fbuduoh  yoh,  a  German  noted  for  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit. 

brie  poet,  bom  near  Magdeburg  in  Jan.  1761,  MAUCH  CHUNK,  the  capital  of  Carbon  «>«.. 

2ed  near  Dessau,  March  12, 1881.    Having  de-  Penn^  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  LeL  ^rh 

felopedconaderable  talents  as  a  poet,  and  gain*  river   at   its  passage  through  the  Mahor-rr 

ad  great  popularity  with  the  pnbuc,  he  was  pa-  meuntain,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  <f 

tnmiaed  by  various  Crerman  princes,  but  retired  Manch  Chunk  creek,  118  ra.  N.  by  W.  fnm 

ftomcourtlife  in  1824.  Hb"£Iegy  in  the  Ruins  Philadelphia;  pop.  in  1860,  8,727.    The  town 

of  an  Old  Castle"  is  one  of  his  finest  lyrics,  is  built  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  creek.  l««^ 

He  edited  selections  firom  the  lyric  poets  of  Ger-  tween  the  Mahoning  and  Sharp  raount«iD^  in 

many  under  Uie  title  of  Lyruehs  Anthologie  (20  so  contracted  a  place  that  no  room  is  aflbnlcd 

YoU,  Znridi,  1803-'7).    His  posthumous  works  for  gardens  to  the  houses.    The  hills  on  e:>oh 

were  published  in  Berlin  in  1832.  side  rise  precipitously  to  the  height  of  several 

MAITO  GROSSO,  the  westernmost  province  hundred  feet,  and  not  far  back  atuin  an  elers- 

of  BrasH.  between  lat  7**  and  24°  S.,  and  long,  tion  of  more  thsn  1,000  feet  above  the  rir^r. 

60^  and  ol**  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Alto  Amazonas  The  place  derives  its  importance  from  the  mir  <*« 

and  Para,^  by  Goyaz^^S.  by  Parana^  and  W.  of  anthracite  and  of  iron  ore  found  in  t.\e 

by  Bolivia  ^  area,  406,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866  Sharp  mountain  at  this  eastern  extremity  of  tK« 

futrimatH  at  86,000,  mostly  Indians.    This  im-  southern  anthracite  field  of  Pennsylvania.    Ti  t 

mense  region  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  mines  of  Summit  hill  or  Sharp  mountain,  9  rr 

dense  forests,  and  traversed  by  a  mountain  W.  from  the  village,  up  Uie  valley  of  Ma'^«*K 
chain  which  forms  the  principal  watershed  be- '  Chunk  creek,  have  been  fimions  as  among  t^  • 

tween  the  baains  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  de  oldest  known  and  most  productive  of  the  ci  H 

la  Plata.    From  this  chain  numerous  ramiflca-  mines  in  the  state.    One  bed  more  than  60  i^  t 

tions  proceed,  whose  intervening  valleys  grad*  thick  has  been  worked  over  manvarree,  and  it** 

oally  expand  into  vast  plains  of  exuberant  fer-  products  are  brought  down  with  thoee  of  th« 

tUity.    Tba  principal  rivers  are  the  Madeira,  other  mines  of  the  vicinity  to  Maneh  Chunk  to 
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be  Mot  down  the  Lehigh  oanaL    The  can  nm  imported,  beside  cotton  doth,  ooane  emiheii- 

bfgnvi^the  wholedistanoetollAoohChaiik,  ware,  sagar,  tobacco,  anna,  and  gnnpowder. 

and  were  formerly  drawn  back  bj  mnlea,  which  The  forests  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 

made  the  descent  in  cars  proyided  for  them.  Kanhnain  yield  an  abandant  supply  of  teak 

Bat  by  a  bold  system  of  engineering  a  retnm  timber,  and  ship  building  is  snooesaniily  carried 

tnck  it  DOW  laid  oat,  along  which  the  cars  on,  many  yesselB  of  large  size  and  superior  daa 

descend  from  the  chutes  at  the  canal  to  the  foot  having  been  built    The  total  value  of  Uie  trade^ 

of  MtPiflgah,  the  high  point  of  Sharp  mountain  both  export  and  import,  is  nearly  $8,000,000 

D«zt  the  river,  and  are  then  raised  to  its  sum-  per  annum.    When  the  Tenaaserim  provinces 

mit  op  an  indined  plane  by  a  stationary  steam  were  ceded  by  the  Burmese  tof  the  British,  in 

cDgioe.    From  this  point  th^y  then  nm  8  m.  1888,  the  site  upon  which  Manlmain  stands  waa 

bj  gnvity  to  the  foot  of  another  indined  plane^  covered  with  Jungle  overrun  by  tigers.    The 

op  which  they  are  raised  as  be^re,  and  from  its  heat  is  not  so  oppressive  as  on  the  coast  of 

suamit  descend  to  the  different  mines.     The  Ooromandel,  the   thermometer  seldom  rising 

Lehigh  canal,  with  the  slack  water  navigation  above  90"*  in  the  shade. 

ofthe  Lehigh,  is  continued  25  UL  further  up  the       MAUKA  LOA,  or  MotrxA  Roa  ('longer 

HTer  to  Whitdiaven,  whence  a  railroad  is  ex-  high  mountain^'X  >  volcano  of  the  Sandwich 

toded  to  WilbBsbarre  in  the  northern  anthracite  islands,  situated  a  little  S.  of  the  central  part 

field.    The  engineering  work  upon  the  river  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  40  ro.  from  the  coast 

tad  csnsl  is  exceedingly  bold  and  massive,  some  Its  height,  as  ascertained  by  Lieut  Wilkes  of 

of  the  dams  acroas  the  river  being  50  feet  high,  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition,  is  18,768  feet 

tnd  the  lift  of  the  water  in  the  locks  88  feet  From  the  sea  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 

The  timber  oolleoted  from  the  forests  on  the  smooth,  regular  hill  of  no   graU  devatiooL 

moootsins  adds  largely  to  the  business  of  the  dad  with  forests  part  way  np  its  sides,  and 

caoal  aod  of  Kauch  Chunk.    Hie  town  has  5  rounded  off  at  the  top  like  a  dome.    It  has 

cborcfaes,  2  large  blast  fhmaces  for  smelting  been  built  np  by  the  accretions  buried  from  the 

in>a,  and  2  weekly  newspaper  offices.  bowels  of  the  earth  by  volcanic  agency  (to 

MACLMAIN,  or  Moulmbn,  a  port  of  Tenaa-  which  indeed  the  whole  idand  owes  its  origin^ 

Krim,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  at  but  unlike  many  other  volcanoes  it  has  no  cone 

tike  month  of  the  Salwin,  on  a  small  peninsula  of  ashes.    Its  craters  are  numerous,  occorring 

fumed  by  that  river  and  the  Gyne  and  Atta-  on  the  summit  and  on  the  sides,  and  new  onea 

nm,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Burmese  town  of  are  frequently  opening.    The  termind  crater, 

ILirtabttn;  Ut  18**  80'  N.,  bug.  97"*  42'  £. ;  pop.  cdled  by  the  natives  Mokn-a-weo-weo,  is  aboot 

VMQt  20,000.     The  banks  oftbe  river  are  lined  15,000  feet  in  length  and  8,000  in  width;  ita 

vi:b  jai^^e  from  its  mouth  to  the  town,  aod  W.  bank  is  784  feet  in  depth  and  its  K  bank 

t'.«  horiaon  is  bounded,  at  the  distance  of  from  470  feet    The  bottom  was  readied  by  Wilkea, 

I  to  6  m.,  by  hills  which  run  paralld  with  the  who  describes  it  as  traversed  by  ridges  from  10 

<reais  and  are  covered  with  trees  to  their  sum-  to  50  feet  in  heiffht,  dtemating  witti  ^^P 

E^ti.    The  native  houses  are  raised  on  mlea,  chasms,  smooth  beds  of  hardened  lava,  and  fia- 

•* -oit  10  or  12  feet  from  the  ground,  ana  are  anrea  from  which  issue  douds  of  steam  and 

^  nsed  of  mats  and  palm  leaves.    The  houses  of  smoke.    A  short  distance  to  the  N.  of  it  ia  the 

t^Earopeans  and  those  of  the  wedthier  class  of  smaller  crater  of  Pohaknohandei,  and  when 

Binnans  are  bnUt  entirely  of  wood,  also  raised  Lieut  Wilkes  was  here  (Dec  1840)  there  were 

^'^'Q  pileSb    There  are  a  few  scattered  brick  two  others  on  the  summit    The  whole  top  of 

l.lidmga.     The  native  town  consistB  of  one  the  mountdn  is  one  expanse  of  lava,  which  barf 

'"^  street  which  runs  for  nearly  4  m.  dong  been  thrown  out  in   a  fluid  state,  and  liea 

^  bank  of  the  Salwin,  and  a  few  others  which  like  a  smooth  mass  of  metal,  or  in  vast  beda 

^naA  from  it  toward  the  hein^ts  on  the  £.  and  of  dinkers  spread  over  an  area  of  miles,  and  oo- 

oo^aect  it  with  the  European  houses.    There  casiondly  raised  from  10  to  20  feet  above  the 

*^  sevcfd  wooden  ietties  alouf  the  shore.  The  snrroimding  surfiice.    There  is  no  rock  nor  sand 

^•Libitants  of  Mauunain  consist  of  Bnrmans^  to  be  seen.    On  the  S.  £.  side  of  the  mountaiii 

i^^oa.  Chineae,  Bengakse,  and  Madrasese,  with  is  a  pit  crater  88  feet  deep  by  200  feet  in  di« 

^fevAnneniaoa^  Jews,  andOingdese.    Aeon-  ameter,  in  which  Dr.  Jndo,  who  accompanied 

*&i<nb)e  aamber  of  Europeana  are  settled  there,  Ueut  Wilkes,  was  overtaken  by  a  sodden  erup- 

A-'d  t  few  American  missionaries,  among  whom  tion  and  narrowly  escaped  death,  though  not 

'•^<Bev.  Dr.  Jodson  wasforroeriy  the  most  prom-  without  a  few  burns.    In  12  minutes  from  the 

i:-.nr.  There  are  7  Christian  churches,  5  of  which  first  outbreak  the  pit  was  full  of  molten  lava. 

m  Proteaunt  8  English  and  native  schools,  and  On  the  same  side  of  the  mountdn,  at  an  eleva- 

^  printing  presses.    Maolmdn  is  a  nlaoe  of  con-  tion  of  4,104  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  great 

•^i«nb!e  trade,  prindpdly  witli  Udcutta,  Ma-  crater  of  Eilanea,  which  is  8i  m.  long,  2i  m. 

^',  RaagooDy  and  Penang.    The  exporta  con-  wide,  and  1,044  feet  deep.    A  black  ledge  of 

«.<  elilsdy  of  timber,  ivory,  wax,  stick  lac,  caout-  hardened  lava,  from  800  to  2,000  feet  in  width, 

crxie.  c^epat  oil,  gum  resins,  nut  oil,  sandd  surrounds  it  at  a  depth  of  880  feet,  and  the  bot- 

vu)d,  dammar,  tanning  substances  and  dyes,  tom  is  occupied  by  a  surging  lake  of  liquid  fir& 

^'-^  and  aa|Mn  wood.    With  the  exception  of  over  which  han^  a  cloud,  silvery  by  day  and 

^^tjcr,  all  the  artidea  need  in  ahip  building  are  glowing  red  by  night  Vapors  and  steam  eaeiq^ 
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from  nnmeroas  apeitares;  and  even  in  times  royal  society  of  Lendoii.  The  oootroreny  bad 
when  the  fires  are  oomparatiTely  at  net,  mawea  OKoited  pnbUo  interest,  when  the  French  goreni- 
of  red-hot  matter  are  every  oow  and  then  cast  ment  resolved  to  verify  one  of  the  hypotheses  of 
np  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet.  During  Lieut  the  British  philosopher,  that  of  the  fliitteDing  of 
wlftes*s  visit  (Jan.  17, 1841)  the  lake  ovemowed,  the  terrestrial  i^obe  near  the  poles.  Ifanpertais 
and  in  one  night  discharged  about  15,000,000  was  at  the  head  of  a  commission  of  academi- 
onbic  feet  of  lava,  while  iS\e  discharge  from  the  dans,  which  in  1786-7  measured  a  degree  of 
small  pit,  which  he  called  Judd's  lake,  was  cal-  longitude  in  Lapland;  and  the  result,  confinn- 
oulated  to  amount  in  a  day  to  200,000,000  on-  ing  the  conjecture  of  Newton^  gave  himdistinc- 
bic  feet  Eilanea  was  long  held  in  awe  by  the  tion  throughout  £urope.  He  was  invited  by 
natives  as  the  abode  of  the  goddess  Pelo,  and  Frederic  the  Great  to  Berlin,  where  he  became 
the  dender  threads  of  hardened  lava  spray  prendent  of  the  academy  founded  by  Leibnitz, 
whidi  are  collected  around  it  are  called  by  tnem  married  a  lady  pf  a  distinguished  family,  and 
^^Pele's  hair."  During  the  last  4  or  6  years  received  laige  pensions.  In  1750  he  beeazne 
Manna  Loa  has  been  unusually  active.  A  vio-  involved  in  a  controversy  with  KOnig,  who  di»- 
knt  eruption  occurred  in  1655,  lasting  18  months,  puted  one  of  the  principles  which  Manpertuii 
and  sending  its  streams  of  lava  over  an  area  es-  daimed  to  be  an  immense  discovery  in  pby  sicss 
timated  at  800  sq.  m.  Another  began  Jan.  28,  and  who  moreover  maintained  that  the  princi- 
1859.  Three  new  craters  were  opened  in  the  pie  was  a  plagiarism  from  Leibniu.  Hie  lead- 
side  of  the  mountain,  the  highest  being  about  ing  savants  of  the  time  took  part  in  the  discne- 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  two  lower  were  sion,  but  the  learned  memoirs  of  Euler  in  de- 
tiie  scenes  of  the  most  violent  action.  They  are  fence  of  Maupertuis  were  an  insufficient  answer 
aboat  a  mile  apart,  and  were  described  hr  an  to  the  wit  and  satire  of  Voltaire  in  his  JHatrihe 
observer  as  two  cones  of  pumice  and  lava,  du  doeteur  Alnbia^  nUdecin  du  pope.  The  let- 
eaeh  about  150  feet  high;  from  the  lower  one,  ter  years  of  his  life  were  afflicted  bv  illness,  and 
which  was  nearly  1,000  feet  in  diameter,  rosea  he  died  at  the  house  of  Bemouilfi  while  on  a 
oolumn  of  liquid  lava  from  800  to  500  feet  high,  journey  in  Switzerland  in  quest  of  health. 
From  this  place  the  fiery  torrent  found  its  way  MAUR,  OovoBsoATioir  or  St.,  a  congrefr«- 
by  a  Bobterraoean  passage  to  an  outlet  about  tion  of  reformed  Benedictines  in  France,  eele- 
half  a  mile  distant,  where  it  bubbled  up  in  a  brated  for  the  seal  with  which  they  devoted 
pool  a  few  rods  wide,  and  poured  in  a  cataract,  themselves  to  literature.  Their  body  was  or- 
al a  white  heat,  over  a  precipice  of  50  feet  It  ganized  in  1618,^  and  confirmed  in  1621  and 
spread  over  the  whole  lower  slope  of  the  1627.  It  comprised  at  one  tame  aboat  134 
mountain  in  a  network  of  streams,  and  passing  houses,  was  divided  into  7  provinces*  and  gov- 
around  the  N.  side  reached  the  sea  in  5  days,  emed  by  a  general  who  resided  in  Paris.  AU 
destroying  a  fishing  village  in  its  way.  The  the  generals  of  the  congregations  were  distin- 
meeting  of  the  lava  and  the  waves  is  described  guished  scholars.  Literature  owes  to  this  con- 
ns one  of  the  most  terrific  sights  ever  witnessed.  gregaUon  a  number  of  laborious  works,  especial- 
In  November  the  fiow  still  continued ;  the  lava  Iv  the  best  collective  ediUon  of  the  Greek  and 
on  reaching  the  water,  fall  40  m.  from  the  Latin  chnrch  fathers.  Montfaucon,  Mabilli^a. 
crater,  was  still  at  a  light  red  heat,  and  moved  and  Ruinart  belonged  to  it.  The  congregatitMi 
with  a  velodty  of  2  or  8  m.  an  hour.  The  was  broken  up  hy  the  French  revolution,  and 
Btrsara  in  some  places  was  5  or  6  m.  wide,  aneffort  of  the  few  surviving  roemhers  to  effect 
Kilanea  in  the  mean  time  continued  compara-  its  retetablishment  in  1815  did  not  succeed,  la 
lively  quiet,  but  its  fiery  lake  was  gradually  in*  1888,  however,  the  first  convent  was  restored  at 
cnasing  in  size,  and  in  Nov.  1859  had  risen  to  Solesme  in  the  diocese  of  Le  Mans,  the  monks  of 
a  level  with  the  black  ledge  described  by  which  have  conjointly  nndertaken  the  poblica* 
Wilkes.  This  rising  of  the  lake  has  occurred  tion  of  the  SpieiUgium  Soletfmenm^  a  eoUection 
bofnre,  as  the  structure  of  the  ledge  indeed  of  inedited  works  and  fragments  of  ecdesia&UcAl 
■bows,  but  it  never  runs  over,  its  discharge  al-  antiquity,  which  has  been  well  receivad  in  t^.€ 
ways  being  effected  by  subterranean  channels,  literary  world. — HeeHerbst,  Die  VerdiauU  dft 
Several  shocks  of  earthquake  accompanied  the  Mauriner  ttm  die  Wimeneehe^en  (in  the  Th4^ 
mat  eruption  of  1 859,  two  in  February,  one  in  iog,  Quartaleehrtft  of  Tabingen,  1838  and  1 9^ ), 
July,  and  two  in  November.  If  AUREPA8,  Jxan  FniokKio  PmLTFftAv-x, 
M  AUKDAT  THURSDAY.  See  Holt  Wm.  count,  a  French  statesman,  horn  in  1701,  di<Ml  sn 
MAUPERTUIS,  PiKBBS  Louis  Morsau  ds,  a  1781.  He  was  grandson  of  the  chanosUor  Po:.t- 
French  geometrician  and  astronomer,  born  in  chartrain,  and  at  the  age  of  14  years  socoeMl^.^ 
St.  lialo,  July  17, 1698,  died  in  Basel,  July  87,  his  father  as  secreUry  of  sUte,  the  admini»irft- 
1759.  He  was  5  years  in  the  army,  during  tion  of  the  ofiSce  being  intrusted  to  bis  relaovv 
which  time  he  studied  mathematics  with  great  the  marquis  de  Iji  Yrilli^  till  the  death  •>{ 
success;  but  he  abandoned  the  service  in  1728,  the  latter  in  1725,  when  he  became  biin««  f 
and  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  sciences,  the  acting  minister.  He  discbaiqgsd  the  d«t:'?» 
The  ability  which  he  displayed  in  opposing  the  of  this  office  till  1749,  embeliished  the  oapit^:, 
physical  theory  of  Descartes,  which  was  main-  sent  La  Oondamine,  Ifnnpertnis  and  other  «•- 
tained  by  Fcmtenelle,  and  substituting  for  it  that  vants  to  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian  on  th« 
of  Newton,  gained  him  admission  in  1727  into  the  equator  and  another  near  tne  north  pole,  k*  i 
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pnnotodtheexpedltioiiBofSoTfaiaiidFoiinDoiift  oOierplaeea.    The  comqueat  of Geiliuyflmbeitt 
to  Greeee  and  the  Orient^  end  of  JneBiea  to  (16M)  end  OroDingeo  (1604),  after  protneted 
PenL    An  eptgrem  which  he  wrote  npdn  lime,  sieges,  manifested  sUU  more  clearly  his  abilities ; 
de  Pompadour  caosed  his  banishnient  from  oooii  and  his  camp  soon  became,  like  that  of  the  diike 
for25  years;  he  remained  two  years  at  Boai^feiL  of  Parma,  who  died  in  1692,  one  of  the  great 
ind  then  Ihred  near  Versailles.   He  was  reeslled  achoc^  of  the  miUtary  art,  to  which  warlike 
br  Loins  XVL,  again  became  president  of  the  youths  flocked  from  every  Protestant  ooontry. 
CfHiocil  of  state,  restored  the  exiled  parliaments,  The  two  fortresses  fell  before  the  eyes  of  the 
oiled  Tnrgot  and  Necker  snceessiTely  into  the  snooessMs  of  Famese,  one  general,  tiiongh  with 
miiustiy,bat  sacrificed  them  when  they  became  soperior  forces,  being  niuble   to  break   the 
las  riTals,  and  by  his  fickle  and  frivoloos  ad-  prince's  lines  before  Qertmydenberg,  and  an- 
ministratian  hartened  the  catastrophe  of  the  other  not  even  attempting  to  rescoe  the  gallant 
French  roTolntion.    Instead  of  serious  efforts  defenders  of  Groningen.  Li  these  and  many  sob- 
to  ssTB  the  gorernment,  he  opposed  reform  with  sequent  oononests,  Manrioe  was  assisted  by  the 
bofi-motsand^igrama.  The  Mem^reBdueomie  English  anxuiary  troops  nnderSirlVanais  Vera, 
de  Maurepa$  wero  published   by  the  abb6  and  he  was  still  mora  indebted  to  tbe  aid  of  the 
SoolsTie  (4  TolsL,  Paris,  1799).    They  consist  of  ktter  in  his  first  battle  in  the  open  field,  bdbre 
materials  which  his  secretaiy  Sall^  is  supposed  Tornhout  in   Brabant,  where  he  routed  the 
to  faaTe  coUeeted  under  his  directiona.  Spaniards  and  eompelled  the  fortress  to  surren- 
MAURICE,  count  of  Nassau  and  prince  of  der  (1697).    In  the  following  year  PhOip  II.  of 
OrsDge,  stadtholder  of  the  United  Dutch  Frov^  Spain  died,  haTing  bestow^  th»  sovereigntj 
inoes,  bom  at  Dillenburg,  Not.  14^  1667,  died  of  the  Netherlands  upon  his  daughter  IsaMk, 
It  the  Hsgue,  April  38, 1696.    He  was  the  9d  betrothed  to  tbe  archduke  Albert  of  Austria. 
sorriTiog  son  of  WiDiam  I.  of  Orange,  sumamed  Philip  IIL  conscientiously  executing  the  will  of 
the  Silent,  by  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Maurice  his  fiuher,  Albert  assumed  the  gOTemment  in 
of  Saxony.    Maurice  of  Nassau  was  17  jsars  Brussels,  and  demanded  from  the  United  PItot* 
of  age  when  his  father  was  assassinated  at  l>elft  inces  a  voluntary  submission  to  their  new  mlersL 
br  Bshhasar   Gerard,  a  Burgundian  fimatic  The  republic  answered  only  by  a  more  ▼igorons 
(IS^K  and  in  spite  of  his  youth  was  soon  after  prosecution  of  the  war  by  land  and  sea.  luoriee 
proclsimed  goTerncHr  and  captain-general  by  tiie  routed  the  archduke  at  Nieuport  near  Ostend 
stftt«s  of  Holland  and  Zeabnd,  his  elder  brother  (1600X  the  issue  of  the  battle  being  long  dis> 
Philip  William  baring  been  carried  by  the  duke  puted,  and  the  Eiig;lish  imder  Sir  Frauds  Vere 
of  Alfa  to  Spain,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  claiming  the  principal  honor  of  the  rictoiy.  The 
C«iboUc  rel^pon.    The  celebrated  grand  pen-  Protestant  army,  boweYer,  was  exhausted,  and 
^^ooary  BameTcldt,  who  managed  the  diplo-  Albert  was  allowed  to  resume  the  fidd  with 
miic  sibirB  of  the  United  Prorinces,  was  equally  superior  forces,  and  to  commence  the  riege  of 
ittached  to  the  freedom  of  his  country  and  to  Ortend,  whUe  Maurice  succesB?ely  laid  siege  tp 
tbeinterestsof  the  house  of  Orange:  but  yield-  other  places.    The  resistance  of  Osteod  was 
m;r  to  the  pressTire  of  circomstances  he  opposed  heroic,  and  lasted  for  more  than  8  years;  but 
neither  the  ineffectual  offer  of  the  sovereignty  when  the  Italian  Spinda^  who  was  now  to  dis* 
of  the  states  to  the  king  of  France,  nor  another  pute  with  Maurice  the  glory  of  being  the  first 
to  the  queen  of  England.    Tbe  latter,  without  general  in  Ohristendom,  took  the  command  «MP 
tseiBtog  the  proffered  dignity,  promised  aid  the  besieging  army,  all  efforts  to  sstc  tbe  Ibr* 
•funst  the  common  enemy,  Philip  H.  of  Spain,  ■  tress  proved  vain,  and  an  honorsble  capitulatioii 
ttd  sppointed  her  fiivorite  Leicester  governor  ended  the  stmg^e,  which  had  cost  the  king  of 
tad  csptain-general  of  the  republic    Maurice,  Spain  no  fewer  than  80,000  men.    Maurice  had 
tboegh  commencing  his  militaty  career  under  in  tbe  meanwhile  achieved  numerous  conquest^ 
tbe  control  of  the  count  of  Hoheolohe,  was  which  more  than  balanced  the  loss  of  Osteod; 
Recced  in  16S7,  by  the  states,  to  fill  the  same  while  the  exertions  of  the  republic  on  the  sea, 
<%iity  during  the  abeence  of  Leicester,  who  both  in  the  East,  where  the  conquest  of  tiie 
^  made  himself  generally  detested,  and,  after  Spice  islands  was  commenced,  and  in  America^ 
tbe  recall  of  the  latter  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  were  of  equal  importance.  The  cdooial  posses* 
sefcaowledged  as  stadtholder  and  commander-  sions  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal  were  soccessfnlly 
lA-diicf  hy  all  the  provinces,  Lord  WUloughby  attacked,  the  latter  coontiy  having  been  ood- 
ttnimanding  the  English  auxiliary  forces.    Op-  quered  by  the  former;  the  Dutch  East  India 
powl  to  the  greatest  captttu  of  that  period,  the  company  was  founded ;  and  thecommeree  of  tbe 
4ike  of  Parma,  Philip's  governor  of  the  Nether-  seas  was  wrested  from  the  enemy.     SpinokS 
Ittd^  who  in  1586  took  Antwerp,  Maurice  himself  adrising  peace,  Philip  m.  finally  vield- 
*ooQ  proved  worthy  of  such  a  rival ;  and  the  ed,  and  a  truce  for  13  years  was  condnded  at 
frequent  expeditions  of  the  duke  into  France,  the  Hague  (1609),  under  which  the  Dnt4di  re* 
vfaere  Spain  supported  tbe  league  against  both  tained  Uieir  liberty  and  conquests.    This  tenni- 
Henry  IIL  and  Henry  IV.,  afibrded  ample  op-  nation  of  the  struggle  was  owing  duefly  to  the 
pMrtanity  for  advantages  over  tbe  enemy.    In  diplomacy  of  Bameveldt,  Maurice  resisting  it, 
1590  he  covered  himself  with  glory  by  the  sor-  from  ambition,  to  the  last    Bent  on  usuq>ing 
F'^  and  capture  of  Breda,  and  in  the  foQowing  supreme  power,  Maurice  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
;  ir  took  Zotphen,  De  venter,  Nimegnen,  and  the  interests  of  his  country  in  ord^  to  retain 
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his  oommand ;  and  when  checked  by  the  enexvj  abont  1828  received  ordinatioxL  Entering  upon 
of  tbe  veteran  statesman,  he  eagerly  songht  for  his  new  duties  with  the  purpose  of  making  th« 
his  destruction.  The  son  of  William  the  Silent,  theology  of  his  church  minister  to  the  social 
having  achieved  immortal  glory  by  his  military  wants  of  the  people,  he  has  since  pursued  a  ca- 
genius,  which  made  him  the  founder  of  modem  reer  of  activity  and  usefulness  in  that  direction, 
tactics,  now  stained  tbe  fame  of  his  house  by  although,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  doc- 
atrocious  conduct  toward  its  noblest  benefactor,  trinal  views,  he  has  encountered  much  oppo4- 
The  religions  conflict  of  the  Gomarists  and  Ar^  tion.  Allying  himself  from  the  outset  with 
minians  served  as  a  means.  Maurice  hypocrit-  that  movement  in  the  established  church  now 
ioally  flattered  and  excited  the  passions  of  the  known  as  the  ^  Broad  Church"  party,  and  of 
former,  while  Bameveldt  adhered  to  the  latter,  which  Dr.  Arnold  of  Bugby  was  the  acknowl- 
The  synod  of  Dort  was  convoked  (161J3),  a  mock  edged  pioneer,  he  has  since  the  deatib  of  the 
trial  was  held,  and  his  religious  and  nolitical  latter  been  commonly  regarded  as  his  succe$- 
opponent  peridied  on  the  sccSfold  (1619;.  Gro-  sor  in  its  leadership.  His  personal  influeoco, 
tins  and  others  were  tiirown  into  prison.  A  remarkable  in  his  university  career,  has  secured 
son  of  Barneveldt,  who  undertook  to  avenge  his  the  party  many  adherents;  and  his  numerous 
fiither,  was  executed.  The  people,  however,  writings,  nearly  all  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
awakening  to  a  feeling  of  shame  and  regret,  exposition  of  **  Broad  Church"  views,  have  been 
now  punished  Maurice  by  unconcealed  detesta-  widely  circulated  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
tion,  and  he  thus  entirely  lost  the  fruit  of  his  Prominent  among  these  are  his  '*  Theological 
orimea.  Only  the  renewal  of  the  war  after  the  Essays"  (8vo.,  London,  1853 ;  republished  in 
expiration  of  the  truce  (1621)  restored  him  to  New  York,  1854),  which,  from  their  supposed 
popularity.  He  compelled  his  great  rival  Spi-  heterodoxical  idea  of  the  atonement  and  eternal 
nola  to  raise  tbe  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  (1622).  punishment,  were  severely  attacked  in  many 
for  the  conquest  of  which  he  had  sacrificed  quarters,  and  ultimately  cost  him  the  professor- 
10,000  of  his  best  troops,  but  was  unable  to  snip  of  divinity  which  he  held  in  Ring^s  collerc, 
rescue  Breda,  his  griefonthefJBdl  of  which  (1025)  London.  Among  others,  Dr.  Candlish  of  the 
ia  believed  to  have  caused  his  death.  His  elder  Scottish  church  combated  his  views  in  a  ser- 
brother  having  died,  as  restored  prince  of  mon  delivered  in  Exeter  hall,  and  subsequently 
Orange,  in  1618,  the  younger,  Fredeno  Henry,  published  under  the  title  of  "Examination  of 
■Qooeeded  as  stadtholder.  Mr.  Maurice's  Theological  Essays."  His  other 
MAURICE  OF  Saxokt.  See  Saxb.  most  important  works  are :  **The  Kingdom  of 
MAURICE,  John  Frbdxbig  Dxnison,  an  En^-  Christ :  Hints  on  the  Catholic  Church ;''  ^  Ser- 
lish  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  1805.  He  mons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer;**  *^The  Doctrine  oi 
ia  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  conspicuous  Sacrifice  deduced  from  the  Scriptures  ;**  ^  Lee- 
for  his  learning,  benevolence,  and  activity  in  tnres  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Firsit 
promoting  Christian  enterprises,  and  was  sent  and  Second  Centuries;*'  "Prophets  and  Kincs 
aft  a  comparatively  early  age  to  Trinity  college,  of  the  Old  Testament;**  "Patriarchs  and  Law* 
Cambridge,  where  he  contracted  a  friendship  givers  of  the  Old  Testament  ;**  "  The  Unity  of 
with  John  Sterling,  onlv  interrupted  by  the  the  Kew  Testament  ;*'  "  Christmas  Day,  and 
death  of  the  latter,  and  which  was  more  closely  other  Sermons;**  "  Reliffions  of  the  world  ;** 
cemented  by  their  marriage  to  two  sisters.  At  "  Sermons  on  the  Prayer  Book  ;**  "  The  Church 
the  university  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  repu-  a  Family  ;**  "  Sermons  on  the  Sabbath  Day  ;** 
tatUML  for  scholarship^  and  passed  his  examina-  "  Philosophy  anterior  to  the  Time  of  Christ,^ 
tkms  with  so  much  distinction  that  he  was  re-  "Philosophy  of  the  first  Six  Centuries,*^  and 
oommended  to  the  authorities  for  a  fellowship,  "Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,**  which  wer« 
which  he  declined  on  the  ground  that,  being  a  enlarged  from  the  pages  of  the  "EncydopsMita 
dissenter,  he  could  not  sign  tbe  89  articles  of  Metropolitana,*'  where  they  first  app^red  ; 
the  church  of  En^and,  and  take  a  degree.  It  "Lectures  on  National  Education,**  ^  Kia 
was  then  proposed  to  him  to  keep  his  name  on  less  remarkable  than  his  efibrts  in  behalf  of 
the  college  books  for  a  year  or  two,  on  tbe  sup-  "  Broad  Church**  doctrines  has  been  his  ad  vo- 
position  that  within  that  time  his  scruples  cac^  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  "Chri»ti«ii 
micht  be  overcome ;  but  he  steadfastly  refused,  socialism,**  in  which  he  has  found  an  able  and  en- 
ana  left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree,  thusiastic  colleague  in  the  Rev.  Charles  Kinp*- 
Bepairing  with  his  fiiend  Sterling  to  London,  ley.  Believing  that  their  sacred  office  irapiw^d 
he  embarked  in  a  literary  career,  was  for  some  upon  them  the  duty  of  promoting  the  social  and 
time  connected  with  the  "Athennum,**  then  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
recently  established  by  J.  8.  Buckingham,  and  people,  they  cooperated  with  other  earnest  men 
published  a  novel  entitled  "Ernest  Conway.**  in  establislunff  associations  of  artisans  and  Xm- 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  experienced  such  a  borers,  who,  by  undertaking  work  in  eommoii 
change  of  religious  sentiment  as  induced  him  not  and  sharing  the  proceeds,  might  be  able  to 
merely  to  become  a  member  of  the  church  of  overthrow  the  ^jstem  of  competitive  lab^^r 
England,  but  a  candidate  for  holy  orders.  From  which  kept  them  down,  and  thus  gradually  de« 
apprehension,  however,  that  his  motives  in  tak-  velop  their  intellectual  resources  and  improre 
ing  this  step  might  be  misinterpreted,  he  took  their  social  standing.  With  a  view  of  prepar<- 
degree  at  Oxford  instead  of  uambridge,  and  ing  working  men  for  these  new  duties  and  n^U- 
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turns,  he  foanded  a  workingmen^s  ooUege  in  Ohosroes  11.,  being  driven  into  exile,  took  refbge 
LondoD,  to  which  of  late  yean  he  has  deroted  in  the  Roman  territory,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
much  time  and  attention.  His  efforts  in  behalf  Maoridas  imploring  aid.  The  emperor  gare  him 
of  female  education  deserve  no  less  honorable  a  large  sam  of  money,  and  sent  a  poweribl  anny 
mention.  His  views  on  social  questions  have  under  the  command  of  Karses  for  the  invasion 
enooantered  opposition  as  decided  as  his  theo*  of  Persia.  The  Persian  rebel  Bahram  was  do* 
logical  opinions,  and  few  persons  in  England  oisively  defeated  at  Balarath,  Chosroes  was  re- 
holdiog  ecclesiastical  office  possess  warmer  stored  to  his  throne  (591),  and  from  this  time 
friends  or  more  determined  adversaries.  Of  till  the  death  of  Manricios  there  was  peace  ba- 
the attachment  manifested  to  him  by  the  for-  tween  Perna.  and  the  empire.  The  war  witii 
ffleran  instance  is  afforded  in  the  poetical  epis-  the  Avars  sncceeded,  which  first  broke  ont  in 
tie  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  inviting  him  to  the  isle  587.  After  one  defeat  the  barbarians  refhiin- 
of  Wight  For  several  years  he  has  held  the  ed  from  any  incorsion  for  5  years.  When  they 
office  of  chaplain  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  whither  his  again  threatened  the  empire,  Manricins  intended 
KrmoDS  attract  large  numbers  of  hearers;  and  he  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army;  but  it 
hu  recently  (1860)  been  appointed  by  the  queen  was  already  the  Byzantine  custom  for  the  em-« 
incombent  of  the  district  church  of  Yere  st,  peror  not  to  command  in  the  field,  and  yield* 
Marylebone.  His  latest  publications  are  a  reply  ing  to  the  remonstranoea  of  the  senate,  he  sent 
to  Mansers  Bampton  lectures  (1859)  and  ^  Pa-  Priscus  as  a  substitute.  He  was  unsuccesafhl, 
rochial  Sermons*'  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1860).  and  was  superseded  by  the  emperor's  brother 

MAURIOE,  Thomas,  an  English  clergyman  Peter,  and  the  latter  soon  after  by  Commentiolna, 

and  aothor,  bom  in  Hertford  about  1755,  died  who  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat,  in  which  19,* 

in  London,  March  80, 1824.    He  was  (praduated  000  Romans  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Avars^ 

it  Oxford,  ordained,  and  appointed  curate  of  and  engaged  in   treacherous  intriffues^  when 

Woodford  in  Essex.    During  the  early  part  of  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  restored  in  6  sno* 

bis  career  at  the  university  he  had  proauoed  a  cessive  battles  by  Prisons,  who  was  again  placed 

metrical  translation  of  the  (Edipm  TytaiMMU  in  command.    In  602  he  was  order^  bv  Man* 

and  several  original  poems ;  but  having  subee-  ricius  to  pass  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Danube 

qnently  become  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Scott  (afterward  into  the  Avarian  territory.  The  troops,  already 

Lord  Stowell),  he  imbibed  from  his  preceptor  a  alienated,  were  prepared  for  mutiny.    The  em- 

ttrong  predilection  for  historical  research.    In  peror  had  allowed  the  prisoners  taken  by  the 

1785  he  resigned  the  curacy  of  Woodford,  and  Avars  to  be  put  to  death  rather  than  to  ransom 

iocepted  a  small  pastorate  at  Epping  for  the  them,  the  reason  probably  being  that  they  were 

ttke  of  greater  leisure.  In  1799  he  received  the  the  mutinous  and  dangerous  soldiers  of  Ooromen* 

appointment  of  assistant  librarian  to  the  British  tiolus.    The  troops  of  Priscus  now  complained 

moieom.    His  principal  works  are:   ** Indian  that  they  were  destined  to  destruction  like  the 

Antiquities"  (7  vols.  8vo.,  London,  l791-'7) ;  12,000  prisoners,  organized  a  rebellion,  ma4e 

*' History  of  Hindostan"  (8  vols.  4to.,  1795~'9) ;  Phocas  commander-in-chief,  and  marched  to> 

**  Modem  History  of  India"  (2  vols.,  1802-'4) ;  wardOonstantinople ;  and  while  an  insurrection 

■od  **  Memoirs"  h  vols.,  1820-'2).  arose  in  the  dty,  Mauricius  esci^  with  hia 

MAURIOIUS,  Flavius  Tibsbiub,  a  Byzantine  family  by  sea,  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St 

onperor,  bom  in  Arabissus,  Oappadocia,  about  Autonomua,  near  Ohal^on,  and  despatched 

539,  assassinated  Nov.  27, 602.  Descended  from  his  son  to  Ohosroes  to  ask  him  in  turn  for  aid  in 

tt  ancient  Roman  &mily,  he  passed  his  youth  the  recovery  of  his  throne.    The  emissaries  of 

ifi  the  camp  and  at  the  court  of  Justin  H.,  and  Phocas,  who  had  been  proclaimed   emperor, 

oaiheaooesdon  of  Tiberius  in  578  was  appoint-  found  him  in  the  sanctuary,  and  draggea  him 

^  to  conduct  tiie  war  against  the  Persians.    In  thence  to  the  scaffold.    Five  of  his  sons  were 

&60aod581  he  totally  overthrew  the  Persians  in  executed  with  him,  his  eldest  son  Theodosina 

tvo  pitched  battles,  and  returned  to  Gonstanti-  soon  after,  and  the  empress  and  8  of  her  dangh* 

iKyple  in  triumph.    On  the  deatii  of  Tiberius  in  ters  were  imprisoned  and  afterward  put  to  deati^. 

^3,  after  proposing  Manricins  for  his  successor,  He  was  distinguished  for  habits  of  self-oontroli 

the  latter  ascended  the  throne  amid  universal  re-  affection,  and  piety.    He  strictiy  enforced  boie- 

joicing.   The  Persians  inunediately  renewed  the  fidfd  lawS|  protected  art  and  learning,  and  wrote 

var,  and  twioe  defeated  the  Byzantine  oom-  a  treatise  on  the  military  art  which  still  exists, 
naader-in-chiefon  their  borders.  Mauricius  sent       MAURITANIA,  or  MaiDBBTAirLL,  in  anoient 

oQt  his  brother-in-law  Philippicus,  who  gained  geography,  the  K.  Tf .  coast  of  Africa,  including 

t  great  victory  at  Solaoon  in  586,  and  soon  after  uie  modem  Morocco  and  part  of  Algeria.    II 

nffered  a  total  defeat  in  Arzanene.    Philip-  was  bounded  K.  by  the  Mediterranean.  E.  by 

pictt  was  deposed,  but  contrived  to  raise  a  the  river  Ampsaga,  which  separated  it  fh)m 

Qtotiny,  by  wnich  he  regained  the  command  Numidia,  8.  by  the  Atias  mountains,  and  TV.  by 

^ly  to  give  new  proof  of  his  incompetency;  he  the  Atiantio.     This  region  from  the  earlieal 

^is  again  deposed,  and  Heradius  retrieved  the  times  was  inhabited  by  a  people  whom  the 

AoaiaQ  fortunes  by  the  victory  of  Bisarbene  and  ancients  called  Mauri  (Moors),  that  is,  blaoka 

^J  the  recapture  of  Acbas.    The  war  which  or  negroes,  who  were  of  Numidian  race,  and 

*<<<x«eded  bertween  the  Turito  and  Persians  gave  were  divided  into  many  tribes.    They  first  be* 

relief  to  the  Boman  arm&    The  Persian  king  eame  known  to  the  Romans  when  the  latter  in 
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llieir  oontests  with  the  OaithaginiaiiB  had  oanried  iW>in  1,800  to  8,800  feet  above  the  sea,  are  w«Il 

the  war  into  Africa.    In  the  Jngorthine  war  wooded,  and  manj  of  them  of  very  riognlar 

Booohne,  king  of  Manritania,  was  conspioaooa,  form.     The   most   remarkable   ia   Peterbote» 

and  his  eons  Bogades  and  Booohns  were  eon-  2,620  feet  high,  terminated  bj  a  spire  of  naked 

firmed  as  joint  kings  of  the  country  by  Jnlins  rook,  on  the  top  of  which  rests  an  immenaemaw 

Onsar  in  49  B.  0.    In  A.  D.  42  the  Romans  di-  of  stone,  larger  than  the  point  on  whidi  it  is 

Tided  the  kingdom  into  two  provinces  separated  balanced.    The  summit  of  another,  called  the 

from  each  other  by  the  river  Malvaor  Malncha ;  Ponce  frt>m  its  resemblance  to  the  hnman  thumb, 

the  western  province  was  called  Mauritania  is  2,484  feet  high.    There  are  many  curious 

Tlngitana,  and  the  eastern  Mauritania  Ososa-  caverns,  of  considerable  extent,  in  some  of  the 

riennB.    The  Romans  founded  in  these  prov*  ranges.    In  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  an  e]e> 

inces  21  considerable  colonies,  and  introduced  vatod  plateau,  there  is  a  mountain  <ji  a  sugar 

into  the  population  a  large  element  of  Italian  loaf  form  called  Piton  du  lOlieu.  The  land  rise* 

origin.    In  429  the  Vandals,  led  by  Genseric,  gradually  from  the  shore  to  the  interior,  end 

eonquered  Ifouritania ;  but  in  584  it  waa  reoon*  &e  N.  end  is  more  elevated  than  the  8.    The 

quered  by  Bdisarius,  and  remained  a  province  island  presents  numerous  appearances  of  vol- 

of  the  empire  tiU  it  was  overrun  and  subdued  canio  origin,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 

5  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  in  the  latter  part  principal  crater  must  have  been  in  the  ceotie, 

the  7th  century.  (See  Moors,  and  Morocco.)  the  dome  of  which  having  &llen  in,  the  Piton 

MAURITIUS,  or  Islb  or  Frastci,  an  island  was  thrown  up  by  the  last  exertion  of  sobter- 

belonging  to  England,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  be-  raneous  force.    The  rocks  rise  in  strata  frt>m 

tween  lat.  19*'  68^  and  20"*  82'  S.,  and  long.  6*1"*  the  shore  to  the  centre  of  the  island,  upon  which 

17^  and  67®  46'  £.,  about  480  ro.  £.  fr^m  Mada*  there  are  many  mountains  composed  of  ferrugi- 

gaaoar,  90  m.  N.  £.  from  Reunion,  and  2,827  ro.  nous  rocks  and  grayish  lava.    Rich  iron  ore  is 

from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope ;  length  N.  and  S.  very  abundant,  and  at  one  time  the  mines  were 

M  m.,  breadth  82  m. ;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  extensivdy  worked. — ^The  heat  of  the  weather 

in  1866,  238,868,  about  }  of  whom  were  males,  upon  the  coasts  from  November  to  April  is  very 

The  island  is  divided  into  11  districts,  named  great,  but  in  the  central  or  elevated  parts  of  the 

Poudre  d'Or,  Pamplemousses,  Flacq,  Rividre  du  island  it  is  much  more  moderate.    In  the  in- 

Bempart,    TVois   Idois,  Grand  PortL  Savane,  terior  the  mean  height  of  the  thermometer  in 

Quartier  Militaire,  Moka,  Plaines  Wilhems,  and  the  middle  of  winter,  July,  was  67%  and  in 

Raines  St.  Pierre.  There  are  several  straggling  February,  the  middle  of  summer,  76*^ ;  but  si 

villages  and  military  posts  throughout  the  isl-  Port  Louis  it  averages  from  7**  to  10*  higher 

and,  but  the  only  towns  of  any  importance  are  throughout  the  year.    The  windward  aide  of 

Mahebonrg  and  Port  Louis,  the  latter  of  which  the  island,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mahebounp. 

it  the  capital  and  the  nort  from  which  aU  the  has  a  lower  temperature  by  several  degrees  than 

foreign  trade  is  oarried  on.    The  population  is  the  leeward  about  Port  Louis,  owing  to  the 

made  up  of  various  Asiatic,  African,  and  Euro-  cooling  influence  of  the  8.  £.  trade  wind.    The 

pean  races,  and  of  every  conceivable  admixture  average  annual  fall  of  rain  at  Port  Looia  is  89.25 

of  them  alL    It  is  rapidly  inoreasing  by  the  inches.    The  rainy  season  is  from  January  to 

iimnigration  of  laborers  from  Hindostan. — ^There  April,  but  showers  are  fr^uent  at  aD  limM, 

•re  numerous  cities  and  bays  along  the  shore,  puticularly  in  the  interior.    Betweea  Deecni> 

and  the  island  is  encircled  by  coral  reefr  at  ber  and  March  the  island  is  subject  to  burn- 

various  distances,  but  generaUy  parallel  to  the  canes,  for  which  its  neighborhood  ia  fiunoos. 

landh    In  these  reefr  there  are  11  passes,  by  the  In  1778,  during  one  of  these  stormS|  the  dinrrh 

great^numberof  which  vessels  of  considerable  and  about  800  houses  were  destroyed  al  For% 

lomiage  may  enter  and  find  good  anchorage  Louis;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  i»I&r<i 

within.    The  rivers  of  the  island  are  of  little  the  sea  rose  46  feet    In  Feb.  and  March,  1817, 

importance ;  in  the  rainy  season  they  are  swol-  two  hurricanes  did  immense  damage  to  the 

len  ihto  torrents,  while  in  the  dry  they  are  little  plantations  and  shipping,  and  caused  the  loss  of 

more^than  brooka.    One  of  the  natural  curiosi-  many  Uvea.    Bome  years  ago  a  small  house  ur<to 

ties  i^  the  lake  called  Mare  auz  Yaoonas,  or  Signal  mountain,  inhabited  by  two  men  who«« 

Yaquoia,  named  from  the  vaqnois  or  screw  pine  business  was  to  attend  to  the  signals,  was  blown 

(pandaMs  utUii)^  whidi  abounds  in  the  die-  into  the  sea,  about  a  mUe  distant,  by  a  vioUnt 

trict^  ana  with  which  it  i^^enfiisided.    Many  hurricane,  and  neither  the  men  nor  a  venire 

atreams  flWw  iqto  it -^^'ig  more  thanW  ™^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  house  were  ever  seen  again.    To  guard 

length,  anoia  j^'pi^oes  26  frthoms  ^eep,  and  against  a  repetition  of  this  misfortuoe*  a  rt-si- 

ia  well  stod^    1^  crawfish,  prawneb,  eels  of  dence  for  the  men  on  the  lookout  for  ahtppinr 

^'''''™^^  ''^SAnd  a  tP"<^^l  red  fish  ol^^ginally  has  been  excavated  in  the  solid  rode,  ami  & 

hcouffht  fronrK^i-^    There   are  t\s  jo   other  roof  attached  by  strong  iron  chains.    The  nK^*-- 

tmalMr  lakes  )L^  ^^  centre  of  tlifc  island,  tality  among  the  troops  is  very  little  greater 

Mauritius  is  M^|Q|riy  picturesque  iv  appear-  than  that  of  Europe,  and  does  not  much  es- 

aaoe,  and  ia  th<H^^*^)^y  ^ome  to  siji^asa  even  oeed8  per  cent  per  annum. — ^The  chief  produce 

Tahiti  in  this  re^^f     The  island/ 1>  intersect-  tion  is  sugar;  oaSee  and  rice  are  grown,  bat  ia 

ad  by  8  prindpal  c^Q^gf  moontamia  with  spun  small  onantitiea,  not  suflScient  for  the  ooe 

f^*fi**^  to  the  w£     These  n^^mtaina  vaiy  tion  of  the  colony.    Indigo,  oottoo,  and 
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ktre  been  saooenfoDj  ooltiTsted.    The  native  torn  to  Hindostan,  render  the  emigration  to 

timber  is  of  excellent  qualitT  and  oonsiderable  Maaritina  so  popular  diat  there  is  no  diffioalty 

Yvrietf,  inolading  ebonj,  oak,  ironwood,  and  a  experienced  in  procuring  any  required  nnmber. 

kind  of  pine.    The  indigenoos  fmits  are  of  little  On  Jan.  1, 1868,  the  lodian  population  was  120,- 

Tiiw^  and  are  ohieflj  those  of  the  ebony  and  884  males  and  48,670  females.     Dnring  the 

palmute;   hot  guavaa,  18  kinds  of  bananaa,  year  1859,  44,897  Indian  immigrants  arriyed  aft 

peaofaea,  piaeap^ea,  mulberries,  and  strawber-  Manritins,  12,754  of  whom  were  women,  or  a 

not  are  raised  on  most  of  the  plantatiooB.    The  proportion  of  40.31  per  cent,  showing  a  mark* 

goTenunent  botanical  gardens  at  Pamplemoua-  ed  improvement  on  the  disparity  of  the  sexes 

iM,  ertabliahed  by  M.  Poivre,  the  governor,  in  the  arrivals  of  former  years.    The  other 

aboot  80  years  ago,  are  remarkable  for  their  great  branch  of  the  population  of  the  island, 

varied  prodnctions,  and  contain  the  richest  and  the  liberated  negroes  and  their  descendants^ 

ruest  pknta  of  the  East    Deer  and  wild  hogs  looking  upon  plantation  labor  as  degrading, 

ifld  goats  are  abundant  in  the  mountains,  and  and  upon  themselves  as  a  superior  race  to  the 

ihort-kgged  hares  are  numerous  in  the  plains.  Asiatics,  have  tnmed  their  attention  to  raia* 

Apes  aze  to  be  found  in  the  forests,  and  are  ing  supplies  upon  their  own  account  for  the 

(reqoenily  used  as  food  by  tlie  negroes.    There  markets,  and  to  petty  traffic  of  various  sorts. 

lie  great  numbers  of  rats,  which  prove  exceed-  In  1854  there  were  167,989  acres  under  orops^ 

in^y  destnictive,  and  mice  are  common.    The  and  54,890  uncultivated.    With  a  view  to  im* 

bifds  of  the  island  are  not  nuroeroos,  and  are  proving  the  culture  of  the  cane,  an  agricultural 

DHMtly  of  the  smaller  tribes.    The  only  bird  of  society  was  formed  in  1853  by  the  principal 

prey  is  a  species  of  hawk«  There  are  partridges,  planters.    The  surface  of  the  ground  being  to  a 

wood  pigeons,  and  doves,  and  in  the  marshy  spots  great  extent  covered  with  stones,  renders  the 

a  kiod  of  water  hen.  The  dodo  formerly  inhabited  use  of  the  plough  impracticable,  and  cultivation 

Miorttiusand  the  neighboring  island  of  Reunion.  Is  chiefly  carri^  on  by  the  hoe.    Guano  is  ex* 

Tbe  martin  was  introduced  from  Ama  for  the  tensively  used  as  a  manure,  and  25,707  tone 

psrpose  of  checking  the  increase  of  insects,  were  imported  within  the  year  1856.    The  fer^ 

vbich  it  has  completely  eflfeoted.     There  is  tilizing  power  of  this  manure  in  the  production 

iUU,  however,  a  considerable  variety  of  beau-  of  sugar  is  said  to  be  almost  fabulous,  convert^ 

tiAil  insects  on.  the  ishmd,  butterflies,  caterpillars^  ing,  as  if  by  magic,  sterile  wastes  into  luxuriant 

Bwthai  great  numbers  of  grasshoppers,  wasps,  plantations.    In  1845  the  entire  crop  was  lOS,* 

iad  wild  bees.  A  most  destructive  insect^  called  168,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1855  it  had  reached  228,- 

tbe  iainrlac  (bUUta  Amorieana  ferruqinsa^  is  480,000  Iba,  and  is  still  steadny  increarang. 

poe  of  the  greatest  pests  of  the  is^ind,  attack-  Dnring  the  year  ending  Bept  80,  1859,  the 

iag  every  kind  of  substance,  leather,  binding  of  exports  of  sugar  amounted  to  218,945,648  lbs., 

b(wki,aBd  provisions.    Anta  infest  every  placet,  viz.:  to  Great  Britain,  122,767,825;  France, 

aad  one  kind  occasions  great  damage  to  trees  and  42,564,788;    Australia,  89,419,181;    Cape  of 

vood  work.  There  are  no  serpents,  nor  any  ven-  Good  Hope,  9,887,197 ;  other  places,  4,816,709. 

OQoos  inaeota,  except  a  small  species  of  scor*  The  totsl  crop  showed  an  increase  of  about 

ptoa  and  centipede.    The  fish  on  the  coast  are  9,000,000  lbs.  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

aboadant  and  excellent;  and  there  is  a  great  The  other  exports,  beside  sugar,  are  trifling,  and 

Tviety  of  oralw  and  moUnsks.    The  lobster  at-  witJi  the  exception  of  between  1,000  and  2,000 

tuna  a  prodigiona  size.    The  sea  slug  so  highly  lbs.  of  tortoise  shell  are  not  worth  notice.   The 

cstetned  in  China  is  found  within  the  ree&  value  of  the  produce  imported  into  Great  Britain 

Horsey  mnles^  donkeys,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  fh>m  Mauritius  in  1856  is  oflScially  stated  to 

^  hogs  are  imported,    in  1854  Ae  live  stodE  have  been  $12,135,085.    Mauritius  is  entirely 

of  the  island  oonsisted  of  12,889  horses  and  dependent  upon  imported  provisions,  and  has 

in^es,  12,907  homed  cattie,  and  17,076  sheep  seldom  more  than  a  month's  supply  in  store.  In 

ud  goats. — Abont  one  tiiird  of  the  entire  pofH  1856  there  were  imported  7,817  oxen  for  the 

^i^ation  are  employed  in  agriculture,  and  about  8  butchers,  58,781  tons  of  rice,  81,067  quarters  of 

peroeat  in  nannfiicturea.    From  the  great  and  wheat,  9,754  tons  of  other  grain,  and  90  tons  of 

luuiatural  disproportion  of  the  sexes,  £e  annual  salt  meat    Grain  of  all  descriptions  and  various 

■■ndter  of  deaths  greatly  exoeeda  that  of  births ;  manufactured  articles  come  from  India ;  cattie 

^  it  is  recorded  as  a  singular  fiust  that  while,  from  Madagascar;  horses,  catde,  oats,  and  hay 

ai  in  other  parte  of  the  worid,  among  the  white  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope ;  ponies  from  the  In* 

u^bitants  the  number  of  boys  born  in  a  year  dian  archipelago;  donkeys  from  Muscat  and  the 

i* greater  thaa  that  of  gixls,  amouff  the  blacks  Red  sea;  mules  from  France  and  Spain ;  sheep 

tito  onmber  of  giris  is  greater  than  tiiat  of  boys,  from  India  and  Africa;  machinery,  and  almost 

^^i^fnX  thousands  of  Indian  immigrants  have  every  article  used  by  a  civilized  community,  from 

Ptfmanentiy  aeCtied  upon  the  island,  who  follow  Europe  and  America.    In  the  year  ending  Sept 

wioos  oooapations  and  cultivate  land  upon  a  80, 1859,  797  ships  arrived,  of  which  494  were 

■aaQ  scale  on  tlieir  own  account    The  sugar  British,  234  French,  and  49  American ;  value 

litotes  u^  wolfed  entirely  by  these  people;  of  imports,  $14,956,872.    A  regular  trade  has 

and  the  saHsfartorr  aocounts  of  thdr  treatment^  commenced  between  this  idand  and  New  York 

>»d  the  cooaiderable  amount  of  savings  taken  and  Boston,  and  there  is  now  a  considerable  con* 

^*ck  to  their  native  villages  by  those  who  re*  sumption  of  American  butter,  cheese,  preserved 
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meats  and  frnita,  floor,  nayal  stores,  timber,  with  intervening  TsUeys  coTered  to  a  great  ex* 

d^s. ;  and  the  traffic  is  constantlj  inoreuing. —  tent  with  rocks  and  stones.    The  soil,  bow* 

The  main  roads  of  the  island  are  good,  bnt  the  ever,  is  ezoeedinsly  fertile  and  prodnotive,  and 

by-roads  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  the  climate  healthy.    There  is  an  ahnndanoe  of 

Railroads  have  been  projected,  but  not  yet  con*  fish  around  the  island,  hot  some  of  them  are 

strncted.  A  new  road  has  been  lately  made  from  poisonons  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.    Sev- 

Mi^ebonrg  which  shortens  the  distance  between  era!  colonists  from  Mauritius  have  settled  here, 

that  town  and  the  capital  some  5  or  6  miles,  and  The  Seychelles,  or  Mah6  ishmda,  are  between 

opens  up  large  tracts  of  virgin  land  hitherto  un-  lat.  4°  and  6"*  6.    When  Mauritius  was  taken 

tilled  and  inaccessible. — ^There  is  at  Port  Louis  a  possession  of  by  the  British,  this  group  fell  into 

^  convent  with  a  large  boarding  school  attached  their  hands  along  with  it.    Beside  a  number  of 

for  young  ladies.    There  is  iJso  a  royal  college  smaller  ones,  the  chief  of  the  Seychelle  ialand^ 

attended  on  an  average  by  nearly  800  scholars,  are  Mahd,  Praslin,  Silhouette,  La  Digue,  and 

which  is  supported  partly  by  a  grant  from  gov*  Ourieuse,  and  the  area  of  the  whole  group  is 

ernment  and  partly  by  fees  paid  by  the  pupils,  about  50,000  acres.    More  than  half  of  this  area 

In  1867  the  annual  grant  for  schools,  exclusive  of  is  included  in  Mah6,  which  is  16  m.  long  and 

^e  royal  college  grant,  was  $35,080.  There  are  from  8  to  6  wide,  with  a  very  steep  and  rugged 

l,8608cholar8  at  Uie  government  schools;  2,286  granite  mountain  running  through  the  centre, 

at  private  schools ;  89  at  the  school  of  the  Chris*  The  vegetation  of  this  isluid,  as  well  as  of  many 

tian  knowledge  society ;  and  908  at  the  Roman  others  of  the  group,  is  exceedingly  luxuriant ; 

Oatholic  schools.     The  religious  condition  of  and  among  the  productions  are  various  q>icee. 

the  colony  is  not  favorably  reported  upon  by  The  town  of  Mah6  is  situated  on  the  K.  side 

the  Protestant  bishop.    There  are  but  6  clergy-  of  the  island ;  pop.  estimated  at  about  7,000. 

men  of  the  established  church  of  England,  and  These  islands  are  a  favorite  resort  for  whaling 

two  others  of  Protestant  denominations;  while  vessels;  all  have  abundance  of  excellent  water, 

the  Roman  Catholic  church  has  a  bishop  and  18  The  most  remarkable  production  is  the  eoeo  ds 

priests.    The  whole  of  tliem  are  paid  out  of  the  itmt,  so  called  because  the  nuts,  weighing  some 

colonial  treasury.    Several  newspapers  are  pub-  20  lbs.  each,  were  found  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 

lished  at  Port  Louis.    Monthly  communication  bar  long  before  the  place  of  their  growth  was 

is  maintained  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  known.    Tortoise  shell  is  procured  m  oonsider- 

the  Australian   line  of  mail  steamers,  which  able  quantities.  Storms  are  unknown ;  and  sol- 

touch  here  once  a  month,  each  wav,  on  their  withstanding  their  nearness  to  the  equator  the 

route  to  and  from  the  Red  sea. — ^The  govern-  climate  is  agreeable,  the  heat  being  tempered  by 

ment  of  the  island  is  vested  in  a  governor  aided  the  sea  brazes.    Diego  Garcia  lies  about  4^ 

by  an  executive  council,  of  which  the  colonial  fbrther  £.,  and  ia  a  low  coral  idand.  It  abounds 

secretary,  advocate-general,  and  the  second  offi-  with  turtle,  and  has  a  few  residents  from  Mau- 

cer  in  command  of  the  troops,  are  ex  officio  ritius. — Mauritius  was  discovered  by  the  Por- 

members.    There  is  also  a  legislative  council,  tuguese  in  1507,  who  called  it  Ilha  d»  Cermk, 

consisting  of  7  official  and  7  non-official  mem-  supposing  it  to  be  the  CerM  of  Ptolemy.    Ther 

bers ;  the  former  comprise  the  8  executive  mem-  landed  deer,  goata,  monkeys,  and  pigs,  and  kept 

bers  above  spoken  of,  and  the  collector  of  cus-  nominal  possession  of  it  till  near  the  end  of 

toms,  auditor-general,  treasurer,  and  collector  that  century.    In  1698  part  of  a  Dutch  aquad> 

<^  internal  revenues;  the  7  non-official  members  ron,  whUe  on  a  voyage  to  Batavia,  accidentally 

are  chosen  from  the  chief  landed  proprietors  of  fell  in  with  the  island,  which  they  knew  only 

the  island,  aod  submitted  to  the  Bovereisn  of  by  name.    Upon  landing  they  found  it  thickly 

England  in  council  for  approval  and  connrma-  covered  with  forest  trees  and  a  moat  loxuriaol 

tion.    When  Mauritius  capitulated  to  the  Brit-  vegetation,  with  an  abundance  of  water  and  an 

ish  it  was  stipulated  that  tne  inhabitants  should  astonishing  number  of  birds.    Hie  oommandcr 

preserve  their  religion,  laws,  and  customs;  and  changed  the  name  of  the  island  from  Cenie 

by  virtue  of  this  provision  their  codes,  with  to  Mauritius,  in  honor  of  Prince  Maurice ;  he 

Biight  alterations,  have  since  been  recognized  on  did  not  leave  any  colony,  but  planted  some 

the  island.    There  is  a  supreme  court  of  civil  seeds.    The  first  Dutch  settlement waa  made  in 

and  criminal  justice,  presided  over  by  8  judges.  1644,  but  it  was  afterward  abandoned;  they 

There  is  also  a  petty  court,  fW>m  which  there  is  again  settled  upon  the  island,  and  made  it  a 

no  appeal,  for  the  trial  of  trivial  crimes  and  of-  penal  establishment  for  criminals  from  their  In- 

fences.    The  revenue  of  the  island  in  1857  was  dian  possessions,  but  finally  withdrew  to  ti.e 

$2,256,04^,  which  slightly  exceeded  the  expen*  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  in  1710.    The  Fhsnch  t<N.k 

ditures.  With  the  exception  of  part  of  the  gov-  posBession  of  Mauritius  in  1716,  and  called  it 

emor^s  salary,  and  some  of  the  expenditure  for  be  de  France.  The  first  regular  settiement  U^^k 

a  military  force  (which  in  1857  cost  the  British  place  in  1786  under  M.  de  Labourdonoale,  wi^t 

exchequer  £74,881),  the  itiland  is  self-sunport-  mtroduced  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  GaDe»  in- 

ing. — ^The  isUnd  of  Rodrigue,  the  Seychelles  isl-  digo,  and  manioc,  which  he  had  himself  brouglil 

ands,  Diego  Oarcia,  and  several  smaller,  are  de-  from  BraiiL    He  changed  the  port  from  tb«  K. 

pendencies  of  Mauritius.  Rodrigue  is  about  800  side  of  the  island  to  what  ia  now  the  city  of  Port 

m.  to  the  eastward,  in  lat  19"^  18'  8.    It  is  26  Louis,  built  forta,  hospitals,  barracks,  milks  si  a 

m.  long  by  12  broad,  and  is  composed  of  hills,  qiuiy>»  ukd  made  roada.  He  retnmed  to  Friuit  c. 
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ftnd  came  back  to  Manritins  in  1745 ;  and  it  was  and  the  priory  of  Lihons,  and  through  that  of  the 

daring  his  seoond  administration  that  the  ship  hitter  a  seat  in  the  academy.    In  1785  he  pro* 

St.  Geran  was  wrecked,  in  which  was  lost  the  noanced  his  masterpiece  of  religious  eloqaence, 

joQDg  lady  whose  story  was  the  basis  of  St.  a  panegyrio  on  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.    At  the 

Pierre's  tale  of  Paul  aod  Virginia.    M.  de  La-  conyooation  of  the  states-general  he  was  chosen 

bourdonoaie,  upon  his  second  return  to  his  na-  to  it  as  a  deputy  of  the  dergy,  immediately  took 

tire  land,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  where  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  as  a  defender  of  the 

tfter  remaining  8  years  he  was  acquitted  and  church,  aristocracy,  and  royalty,  and  was  the 

tltroirn  penniless  on  the  world.    He  survived  most  daring  and  powerful  antagonist  of  Mira- 

thisDDgrateful  treatment  about  8  years.    Many  beau.    Until  the  flight  of  Louis  XVL  he  op* 

trunbles  now  visited  Mauritius — hurricanes,  lo-  posed  with  preeminent  skill  and  at  constant 

cusU,  and  sickness.    The  English  sent  an  ezpe-  peril,  the  revolutionazy  measures,  excelling  not 

ditionfromlndiato  take  it;  but  having  on  the  only  in  impassioned  oratory,  but  in  felicitous 

vaj  stopped  at  the  island  of  Rodrigue,  the  sol-  bon-mots,  and  in  familiaritj  with  the  detfuls  of 

diers  ate  of  the  fish  and  were  poisoned,  and  the  war,  commerce,  and  finance.    At  the  close  of 

expedition  was  abandoned.    The  isle  of  France  the  constituent  assembly  ho  left  France,  and  was 

was  a  Bonrce  of  great  mischief  for  a  long  time  received  with  a  triumph  nt  Rome,  where  he 

daring  war  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  England,  took  up  his  residence.    He  was  made  succes- 

lu  position  afforded  great  facility  for  the  iVench  sively  archbishop  of  Nicsa  in  parttinu^  nuncio 

ffleo-of-war  and  privateers  to  intercept  the  In-  to  the  diet  at  Frankfort  for  the  election  of  em- 

diamen  bound  to  and  from  the  ports  of  Hindo-  peror,  cardinal,  and  bishop  of  Montefiascone  and 

Stan.    After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  capture  the  Gorneto.    On  the  invasion  by  the  French  in 

islaad  in  1809,  the  British  fitted  out  a  formi-  1798  he  escaped  in  disguise  to  Venice,  and  pnss- 

dable  expedition  from  India  the  year  following,  ed  thence  to  St.  Petersburg.    Returning  in  the 

vhich  proved  completely  successfcd.  Port  Louis,  following  year,  he  was  appointed  by  the  count 

and  with  it  the  whole  island  and  its  dependen-  of  Provence  (Louis  XVIII.)  his  ambassador  to 

des,  capitulated  upon  very  honorable  terms ;  the  holy  see,  but  subsequently  became  reconcil- 

the  French  code  of  laws  was  retained,  and  the  ed  to  Napoleon,  and  returned  to  France  in  1806. 

garrison  was  sent  to  France  with  arms  and  He  was  declared  a  French  cardinal,  was  consult- 

eqaipments.    At  the  peace  of  1814  the  En^Lsh  ed  in  ecclesiastical  a&irs,  and  elected  a  member 

possession  of  the  island  was  ratified,  and  Man-  of  the  institute,  but  lost  the  esteem  of  his  former 

ritios  has  since  continued  to  be  a  portion  of  the  friends.    In  1810  he  was  appointed  archbishop 

British  dominions.    The  subject  of  introducing  of  Paris,  and  his  florid  episcopal  chargd^  were 

ifflmigrants  from  India  was  first  discussed  in  subjects  of  ridicule,  and  wowed  no  sign  of  the 

18S4,  and  75  came  in  that  year  to  the  island.  In  resolute  energy  which  had  made  him  formidable 

IS35  the  emancipation  act  of  the  British  parlia-  in  the  assembly.    When  the  pope  was  taken  to 

meat,  passed  Aug.  28,  1888,  came  into  opera-  Savona  a  captive  of  Napoleon,  he  ordered  Gar- 

tioD,  and  slaveiy  ceased  to  exist  in  Mauritius.  dinal  Maury  to  relinquish  the  administration  of 

^URY,  a  central  co.  of  Tenn.,  intersected  his  diocese.    The  latter  paid  the  penalty  of  his 

by  Dock  river,  by  which  and  its  tributaries  it  disobedience  by  a  few  months*  imprisonment  at 

i«  drained ;   area,  570  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  Rome  after  the  restoration,  and  he  afterward 

^9,520,  of  whom  12,670  were  slaves.    It  has  a  lived  in  retirement    His  JEuai  mir  Veloquenee 

dirersificd  surface,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  par-  (2« /a  cAatr^^  vols.,  1810)  is  still  esteemed. — See 

ticalflrly  near  the  streams.    The  productions  in  Poujoulat,  Le  cardinal  Maury ^  9a  vie  ei  u$ 

1950  were  2,018,600  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  omvrea  (Paris,  185^. 

I^fl70  of  oatsy  74,893  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  MAURY,  Lome  Fbbdxnanb  Aunisi),  a  French 

1^7,517  lb&  of  tobacco.    There  were  20  grist  scholar  and  author,  born  in  Meaux,  March  28, 

xaills,  14  saw  mills,  10  tanneries,  53  .churches,  1817.    He  was  prepared  to  enter  the  polytech- 

ttid  2,233  papila  attending  schools.  nic  school  with  reference  to  mathematical  jpur- 

^UR  I,  JsAH  SiFFBsiK,  a  Frcuch  cardinal  suits,  but  his  tastes  led  him  to  engage  in  vanous 

^d  orator,  bom  at  Valr^  department  of  general  studies,  and  in  1836  he  became  attached 

Vaadase,  Jane   26,  1746,  died  May  11,  1817.  to  the  royal  library,  which  he  quitted  in  1888 

The  son  of  a  shoemaker,  he  early  showed  re-  for  greater  leisure.     Chiefly  occupied  with  ar* 

nurkable  apUtnde  for  learning,  and  was  edu-  chseology  and  philology,  he  at  the  same  time 

cattd  for  the  priesthood  at  Avignon.    At  the  studied  medicine  and  was  admitted  as  an  advo* 

sge  of  20  he  went  to  Paris  as  a55^|>r^6i^£eur,  cate.    His   bibliographical  knowledge   caused 

vu  induced  by  the  favorable  reception  of  sev-  him  to  be  recalled  to  the  royal  library  in  1840, 

^  djsoonrses  to  devote  himself  to  preaching,  where  he  continued  for  4  years,  when  he  was 

<''^UiDed  an  a«6esta<  from  the  academy  for  an  620^«  elected  sub-librarian  to  the  institute.    In  tliis 

''Q  F^lon  in  1770,  and  by  his  panegyrics  on  St.  office  he  rendered  important  services  till  in  1857 

^im  in  1772  and  St  Augustine  in  1775  placed  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 

^mself  at  the  head  of  the  French  pulpit  orators  scriptions  and  belles-lettres.     In  the  previous 

^f  the  Ume.     He  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  year  he  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  legion 

("art.  succeeded  at  once  in  pleasing  the  believers  of  honor.    His  principal  publications  are :  Snai 

^  the  philosopbers,  and  through  the  influence  9ur  U$  Ugendet  pietuea  du  moyen  d^0  (Paris, 

of  the  former  obtained  the  abbey  of  Fr^nade  1843) ;  Lu  fia  du  may^n  dge  (1855) ;  Miatoire 
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dn  grande$foriU  de  la  Franee  (1S66) ;  La  terreet  which  a  Bjstematie  series  of  obeeiratioot  might 
Vhamme  (1B56),  a  summary  of  recent  geograpbi-  be  recorded,  and  for  cansing  abfltraets  of  these 
cal,  ethnological,  and  philological  researches;  records  to  be  returned  to  the  department  The 
and  Hutoire  <2et  religumM  ds  la  Oriee  antijue  scheme  was  adopted,  and  in  the  course  of  8  or 
(1807  et  »eq.).    He  has  also  written  a  large  nam-  9  years  he  had  thus  coUected  a  salBcient  diub- 
ber  of  articles  in  periodicals,  and  in  the  transao-  ber  of  logs  to  make  200  large  mannecripi  to!- 
tions  of  learned  societies.  mnes,  averaging  each  fh>m  2,000  to  8,000  d«yt* 
MAURY,   Matthew  Fontaikb,   LL.D.,  an  observations.    These  materials  were  digeeted 
American  naval  officer,  astronomer^d  hydrog-  and  examiued  by  a  staffof  officers  appointed  for 
rapher,  born  in  Spottsylvania  co..  va.,  Jan.  14,  the  purpose.  In  1844  Deut  Manry  made  known 
1808.    His  parents  removed  while  he  was  still  his  conclusions  respecting  the  Gulf  stream, 
young  to  Tennessee.    In  1826  be  entered  the  ocean  currents^  and  great  drde  saUing,  in  a 
naval  service  as  midshipman,  and  was  appointed  paper  read  before  the  national  institote,  and 
to  the  Brandy  wine,  then  fitting  out  to  convey  printed  in  the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger'* 
Gen.  Lafayette  to  France.    He  returned  with  for  July  of  that  year,  under  the  title  of  ''A 
^is  vessel  in  the  following  year,  and  made  a  Scheme  for  Rebuilding  Southern  Commerce." 
voyage  in  her  to  the  Pacific,  where  he  was  With  the  accumulation  of  material  for  his  is- 
transferred  to  the  aloop  of  war  Vincennea,  in  vestagadons,  the  need  was  felt  of  srstematizinjr 
which  he  circumnavigated  the  globe.    During  the  observations  and  records  themselves,  |Mrtic- 
this  cruise,  which  occupied  about  4  years,  and  ularly  as  ships  of  different  nations  used  diffiveot 
while  yet  a  passed  mioshipman,  he  began  his  methods  of  observation  and  registry.   lieat 
"Treatise  on  Navigation,'*  which  has  passed  Maury  accordingly  entered  with  m1  into  t 
through  several  editions,  and  is  used  as  a  text  project  for  assembling  a  general  maritime  con- 
book  in  the  navy.    He  was  again  sent  to  the  ference,  which  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United 
Pacific  as  master  of  the  Falmouth,  and  when  that  States  government  met  in  Brussels  in  186S,  tsd 
vessel  was  about  to  return  to  the  United  States  recommended  a  form  of  abstract  log  to  be  kept 
was  transferred  to  the  frigate  Potomac  as  actins  on  board  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels,  m 
lieutenant.    In  1836  he  was  regularly  promotea  which  a  condensed  and  uniform  statemeot  i» 
to  a  lieutenancy,  and  received  the  appointment  given  of  aU  important  and  noticeable  hets  is 
of  astronomer  to  the  South  sea  exploring  ezpe*  meteorology  or  the  general  history  of  wiod^ 
dition,  but  resigned  it.    In  1889,  while  travel-  and  waves  during  the  voyage.    Cordial  cxKt- 
lin^  on  professionalduty,hemet  with  an  accident  eration  was  obtained  from  toe  British  gorern- 
which  resulted  in  permanent  lameness  and  nn-  ment,  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  th« 
fitted  him  for  active  service  afioat.    He  was  British  association.    The  principal  reeohs  of 
now  placed  in  charge  of  the  depot  of  charts  and  Maury^s  researches  are  embodied  in  the  wind 
instruments  at  Washington,  afterward  known  and  current  charts  and  the  sailing  diredioc* 
as  the  hydrographical  office ;  and  upon  the  or-  published  by  the  observatory  for  general  di»tn- 
ganization  and  union  with  it  of  the  national  bntion  among  navigators,  and  in  more  popo^^ 
(now  called  the  naval)  observatory  in  1844,  he  style  in  the  ^*  Physical  Geography  of  the  ^s 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  combined  in-  (New  York,  1866).    The  charts,  eoosbtinf  of 
•titntions.    Biefore  this  time,  however,  lAexxt,  several  independent  series,  as  the  track,  pi'^< 
Maury  had  begun  a  series  of  investigations  in  storm,  themoal,  and  whide  charts  are  ingenion^ 
what*Humboldt  has  called  the  '*  physical  geoc-  ly  oonstmoted  so  as  to  present  upon  simple  in- 
raphy  of  the  sea,*'  and  had  gathered  many  ob-  spection,  and  for  every  part  of  the  ocean,  the 
servations  of  the  ocean  winds  and  currents  resultsof  all  previous  experience  tberSi  whet ker 
fh>m  the  records  of  naval  and  merchant  vessels,  of  winds,  storms,  rain,  or  any  other  powb.^ 
Oommencing  with  snch  log  books  as  could  be  phenomena.     Each  square  of  5*  contain*  v^t 
collected  here  and  there,  the  experience  of  each  meteorological  and  other  histoi^  of  the  locsl|j! 
route  as  to  winds^  currents,  dbc,  was  oarefoUy  clearly  expressed  to  the  eye.    In  the  aaifiof  de 
marked  down  with  appropriate  symbols;  and  rections,  the  lessons  deduced  from  the  charts  ire 
afterward,  as  sufficient  materisls  were  obtained,  expressed  in  nnmbers,  giving  for  every  frvtt 
the  results  of  these  mappings  were  reduced  to  thoroughfare  guides  indicating  the  shortest  m 
numbers,  a  bare  inspection  of  the  symbol-  best  routes.    But  beside  these  practical  rtfi^** 
oovered  chart  bein^  generally  sufficient  to  in-  there  are  -also  oiven  here,  and  in  the  smtlVr 
dicate  the  proper  direction  for  the  subsequent  work  mentionedabove,  many  theoretical  inTs** 
investigation.     These  results  were  made  the  tigntions  respecting  the  general  course  and  lav* 
basis  of  study  with  the  view  of  directing  for-  of  the  winds  and  principal  currents  of  the  «^ 
ther  observations.    In  some  cases,  where  data  Thus  the  new  tiieory,  originating  with  Maarr.o* 
were  scanty  or  entirely  wanting,  special  cruises  the  crossing  of  the  trade  winds  at  the  eqnst^^J'' 
have  since  been  made  to  fill  the  vacancies,  whereby  the  excess  of  evaporation  in  the  son*^ 
until  material  was  collected  for  a  systematic  em  hemisphere  is  made  to  supply  the  freit«^ 
study  of  the  actual  course  of  winds  and  cur-  requirements  of  precipitation  upon  the  dry  1»'^* 
rents.     In  1843  he  communicated  to  the  bn-  of  the  northern,  is  folly  developed  and  dtsea^^'l 
reau  of  ordnance  and  hydrography  a  plan  for  Among  the  practical  commercial  results  of  tix-<«| 
supplying  model  log  books  to  the  commanders  of  explorations  are  claimed  to  be  the  short*  m'^-' 
vessels  in  the  na^  and  merchant  marines,  in  of  the  passage  from  the  AUantio  to  the  Ps^  -^ 
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port!  of  the  UDited  States  by  ebont  40  dagrtieiid  aooompcnied  bja  number  of  French  end  Italiea 

of  Tojagee  from  America  to  Europe  in  pn^r-  TolnnteerBb    €^  hie  arrival  in  the  Peloponnesus 

tioo ;  the  diaooTeiy  of  tiie  telegraphic  ocean  he  was  despatched  to  JStolia,  where  he  organia- 

pbtetn ;  and  the  indication  of  good  whaling  ed  a  provisional  government  for  western  Greecei 

groQDdfl.    In  1865  Lient  Manry  was  promoted  He  exerted  himself  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the 

to  the  rank  of  commander.    He  is  a  member  of  cbie&,  and  when  Demetrius  Tpeilaote  withdrew 

Biojr  of  the  principal  scientific  associations  of  from  the  national  assembly  he  was  elected  its 

Ameriea  and  Europoi  and  has  received  from  preddent^  and  intrusted  with  the  elaboration  of 

NTcral  foreign  governments  valuable  testimo-  the  declaration  of  independence  (Jan.  1822). 

Bii]f  of  their  apfveciation  of  his  services.    Be-  He  was  soon  after  elected  proedra  or  president 

ade  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  has  pub-  of  the  executive  coounittee,  Negris  becoming 

fished  *'  Letters  on  the  Amazon  and  the  Atlantic  secretary  of  state,  and  personally  took  the  com- 

Siopesof  Sooth  America;^  ^^ Bebtion  between  mand  in  western  Greece.    In  Missolonghi,  by 

Mignettsm  and  the  Circulation  of  the  Atroo-  the  gallant  defence  of  which  in  1823  he  saved  the 

q>bere,*' in  the  appendix  to  ^*  Washington  Astro-  Peloponneens,  he  made  the  acqaaintance  and 

oomicsl  Observations  for  1846'*  (1851) ;  "  A»*  gained  the  friendship  of  Byron.   Persecuted  by 

troDomical  Observations'^  (1858) ;  and  *^  Letters  Sie  partisans  of  Demetrius  Tpdlante  and  Coloco- 

eoooening  Lanes  for  the  Steamers  Groasing  the  tronis,  he  left  MiasoloDghi,  and  after  some  time 

Atltntie"  (1864).  withdrew  to  Hydra,  where  he  prevailed  upon 

MAUSOLEUM.     See  Haucabvasbits,  yoL  the  n&varchs  to  sail  to  the  relief  of  Missolonghu 

▼iiL  p.  660.  Havioff  onoe  more  acted  for  some  time  as  pred- 

MAU  V£  (FV.,  pnrple  mallow),  one  of  the  new  dent  of  the  government,  he  again  took  the  field 

4jaog  materials  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  in  1824,  successfully  opposed  the  progress  of 

inilioe,  a  product  of  coal  tar.    It  was  first  ex-  Omer  Yrione^  and  subsequently  distinguished 

tncted  by  Mr.  Perkins  of  England,  who  gave  himself  by  the  heroic  defence  of  Navanno  and 

it  this  Dame;  but  the  substance  may  possibly  Sphacteria.   The  intrigues  of  the  Russian  party, 

ri?e  to  be  the  pittacol  of  Von  Reichenbach.  the  principal  representative  of  which  was  Colo- 
is  prapved  by  dissolving  equivalent  proper-  cotronis,  greatltj  diecking  his  activity,  he  grad- 
tioiu  of  snlpbate  of  aniline  and  bichromate  of  nally  withdrew  from  public  service,  wiuiont 
potash  in  water,  mixing  and  allowing  them  to  neglecting  however  to  aid  the  provisional  gov- 
Miod  some  hours.  A  black  precipitate,  ob-  emment  by  his  numerous  Philhellenic  conneo- 
tuoed  on  filtering,  is  washed,  dried,  and  di-  tions.  In  England,  especially,  toward  whidi  he 
Sested  in  coal  tar  naphtha  to  extract  a  brown,  showed  a  persistent  leaning,  his  influence  was 
rBMQOQs  substance.  The  coloring  matter  is  often  of  high  importance.  During  the  latter 
tkeo  sxtracted  by  digestion  in  alcohol,  and  is  years  of  the  presidency  of  Capo  d'lstria^  he  be- 
obisised  on  distilling  off  tlie  spirit  in  a  coppery  came  one  of  the  most  violent  denouncers  of  the 
friable  mass;  or  it  may  be  kept  in  a  liquid  state  Russian  tendencies  of  Uie  government,  joined 
is  aloolioL  The  colors  it  gives  are  a  variety  of  the  opposition  movements  of  Miaulis,  and,  when 
"bides  of  pnrple^  the  blue  predominating  in  the  latter  finally  committed  open  acts  of  rebel- 
•oBie,  and  the  red  in  others.  The  dye  is  espe-  lion,  was  declared  a  traitor  (1831).  After  the 
cuUy  nloable  for  the  permanence  of  the  colorsi  assassination  of  Oapo  d'Istria,  be  also  opposed 
<1m  purples  obtained  from  other  sources  being  the  measures  of  his  brother  and  successor  in 
^  the  most  part  fugitive.  office,  Augustine.  The  election  of  tlie  Bavarian 
MAVROCORDATO,  or  MAunoooKDAToe^  a  prince  Otlio  as  king  in  1832  put  an  end  for  a 
Gnek  statesman,  bom  in  Constantinople  about  time  to  this  strife  of  the  various  factions,  and  in 
I'dO.  Both  by  his  father  and  mother,  who  on  the  following  year  Mavrocordato  entered  the 
^  ootbreak  of  the  Greek  revolution  became  royal  cabinet.  The  numberless  difficulties  of 
VKtiois  of  the  infuriated  Moslems  of  the  Turkish  the  new  government,  however,  and  particularly 
cipUal,  he  belonged  to  distinguished  families,  the  dissensions  which  broke  oat  between  the 
i**«al  members  of  which,  at  various  periods,  president  and  various  members  of  the  Bavarian 
<>dieiited  as  hoepodars  of  Moldavia  or  Wallachia.  regency,  compelled  him  to  retire  frura  the  min- 
He  raoeived  an  education  batting  his  conneo-  istry  in  June,  1834,  and  he  now  served  for  a 
twQs^  esriy  developed  a  remarkfS>le  linguistic  number  of  years  as  ambassador  to  the  courts 
t<I«at,  which  eventually  enabled  him  to  acquire  of  Munich,  Berlin,  and  London.  The  Tnrkish- 
*  kaowMge,  beside  the  Greek,  of  the  Turkish,  Egyptian  war  of  1840  bringing  about  serious 
Ptniso,  French,  Italian,  Euj^ish,  and  German  complications  with  the  allied  European  powers, 
^^ogos^es;  and  in  1817  he  became  secretary  of  which  had  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  Porte, 
kiAoneleGaradja,  hospodar  of  Wallachia.  While  while  Greece  was  all  in  a  ferment  to  take  ad- 
ypg  in  this  capacity,  he  joined  the  secret  vantage  of  the  prostrate  state  of  her  enemy, 
Mdations  which  were  then  preparing  the  King  Otho  saw  himself  obliged  to  call  Mavro- 
'*l«neration  of  Hellas.  When  nis  uncle  was  cor£ao  to  the  presidency  of  the  ministry,  with 
J^pleoed  by  Sotzo,  he  followed  him  to  western  the  portfolio  of  home  affiiirs  (July,  1841).  This 
wone,  and  lived  tor  some  time  in  Switzerland  career  was  of  very  short  duration,  the  English 
'od  Italy.  Having  recdved  the  news  of  the  connections  of  Mavrocordato  exposing  him  to 
fvtbreak  on  the  mainland  of  Greece  in  1821,  he  the  combined  attacks  of  the  native  as  well  aa 
ttSMdiately  embarked  to  Join  the  insturrection,  foreign  representatives  of  all  other  interests. 
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He  was  sent  to  Oonstantlnople  to  oonciltate  the  After  fllliog  tbfo  position  lO^ean,  be  was  elect- 
Porte.  The  re^olQtion  of  Sept  16, 1848,  which  ed  in  1802  president  of  Union  ooQege,  K.  Y^ 
annihihited  the  inflaence  of  the  BaTvian  com-  whence  2  years  later  he  went  to  Colnmhia,  S. 
panions  of  the  king,  recalled  Mayrocordato  from  C,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  8onth  Car* 
OoDstaDtiDopIe.  Together  with  Metaxaa,  the  olina  college.  This  latter  station  he  occupied 
leader  of  the  Russian,  and  Colettis,  the  leader  nntil  his  death.  He  was  an  eloquent  prMcher. 
of  the  BO  called  national  or  French  party,  he  and  well  rened  in  philology,  eriticisniy  and 
entered  the  new  cabinet;  and  when  both  these  moral  philosophy.  A  nnmber  of  his  sermons, 
oolleagnes  left  it  he  concentrated  almost  all  including  one  on  **Tlie  Existence  of  God  de- 
power  in  his  hands,  and  became  minister  presi-  monstn£»d  from  the  Works  of  Creation,**  with 
dent  of  a  new  cabinet  in  April,  1844.  He  had  other  Hterary  remains,  were  published  in  1844, 
in  the  mean  time  been  active,  as  a  representa-  preceded  by  a  life,  by  Romeo  Elton,  D.D. 
tive  in  the  national  assembly,  dnring  the  debates  MAXIMI AKUo  I.  See  DiooLcnAN. 
on  the  constitntion,  displaying  a  remarkable  MAXIM! ANUS  II.  See  OALSBirs. 
ability  as  an  orator.  The  state  of  the  kingdom,  MAXIMILIAN  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  bora 
however,  was  almost  desperate.  The  finances  at  Nenstadt,  near  Vienna,  March  22,  1469, 
were  entirely  ezhansted,  Russia  and  other  pow-  died  in  Wels,  Jan.  12,  1619.  He  was  the  son 
ers  were  hostile  and  engaged  in  intrigues,  the  of  the  emperor  Frederic  IH.,  of  the  house  of 
fractions  more  violently  opposed  to  each  other  Hapsburg,  and  of  Eleanor,  a  princess  of  For- 
than  ever,  and  the  royal  troops  unable  to  check  tugaL  He  learned  to  speak  a  number  of  Ian- 
the  depredations  of  the  Elephta,  and  still  more  gnagea,  acquired  various  branches  of  knowl- 
the  insurrections  which  followed  each  other,  edge,  and,  spending  his  youth  in  the  wars  ofhts 
That  of  Grivas  in  Arta  could  be  checked  only  faUier  with  Podiebrad  of  Bohemia,  Matthias 
by  an  operation  which  was  stigmatized  as  treach-  Corvinus  of  Hungary,  and  others,  became  an 
ery.  The  hostility  of  the  press  provoked  meas-  excellent  horseman,  tilter,  and  hunter,  caDant^ 
ores  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular.  Other  chivalric,  and  adventurous.  His  fine  and  state* 
acts  of  the  ministry  betrayed  a  very  dangerous  ly  personal  appearance,  which  in  some  features 
party  spirit.  It  finally  succumbed,  in  Aug.  reminded  one  of  his  ancestor  Rudolph  of  Hape* 
1844,  to  a  general  out^  of  indignation,  and  burg,  also  advantageously  distinguished  him 
was  succeeded  by  a  ministry  under  Colettis,  con-  fW>m  his  slothful  father.  The  latter,  faithful  to 
listing  of  a  coalition  of  the  national  and  Russian  the  maxim  of  his  house  to  conquer  b v  marriages;, 
parties.  The  new  assembly  was  animated  by  a  sought  for  him  the  hand  of  Mary,  the  dsughter 
spirit  of  the  most  decided  hostility  to  the  parti-  and  heiress  apparent  of  Charles  the  Bold  of 
sans  of  England,  and  Mavrocordato  with  a  nnm-  Burgundy,  promising  a  royal  crown  to  the 
her  of  colleagues  was  ejected.  He  continued  an  duke.  The  parties  and  their  parents  met  at 
opponent  of  Colettis  till  the  death  of  the  latter  Treves  in  1478 ;  but  tlie  mutual  distrust  of  the 
in  1847,  as  well  as  of  his  successor,  but  in  1860  latter  respecting  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
accepted  the  Paris  embassy.  The  open  hostility  broke  off  the  negotiations.  When  4  years  later 
both  of  the  king  and  the  people  to  tlie  Porte  Charles  perished  on  his  flight  from  the  battle 
dnring  the  Rassian  war  having  caused  the  occu-  field  of  Nancy,  his  widow  Margaret  nje^ed  the 
pation  of  the  Pirnus  by  the  fleet  of  the  allies,  offers  of  Louis  XL  of  France  in  behalf  of  lii» 
and  brought  Greece  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  infant  son  Charles  (afterward  VIII.X  teDing  his 
Mavn)coniato  was  recalled  by  the  king,  and  barber  and  envoy  Gliver  that  Mu4a  was  to  be 
was  again  placed  ^ay,  1864)  at  the  head  of  married  to  a  man,  with  whom  she  hoped  to 
the  cabinet,  which  he  soon  after  left  with  some  have  children  of  her  own.  Soon  afterward  tl.e 
of  his  colleagues,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  in-  rich  and  beantifhl  heiress  became  the  wife  of 
fluence  of  the  court.  Although  nearly  blind,  Maximilian,  and  in  a  few  years  the  mother  cvf 
he  still  continues  (Aug.  1860)  actively  engaged  two  children,  Philip  and  Margaret  But  her  hiu^ 
in  the  oanse  of  education  at  Athens.  band  neither  succeeded  in  saving  all  her  po6Q««- 
MAXC Y,  JoNATHAir,  D.D.,  an  American  sions  from  the  rapacity  of  Louis  XL,  nor  in  ob> 
olergynmn,  born  in  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Sept.  taining  the  ready  allegiance  of  the  rich  cities  cvf 
%j  1768,  died  in  Columbia,  8.  C,  June  4. 1820.  the  Netherlands,  when  on  her  sodden  death,  in 
Evincing  in  his  youth  considerable  intellectnal  1482,  caused  by  a  fall  trtxn  her  horse  whiie 
precocity,  he  was  sent  at  16  years  of  age  to  hunting,  he  claimed  the  regency  for  his  ino 
Brown  university,  where  he  was  graduated  in  Philip.  Louis  was  active  in  instigating  and 
1787.  The  college  faculty  immediately  appoint-  promoting  revolts  in  those  provinces,  and  Max- 
ed  him  to  a  tutorship,  an  ofi&oe  which  be  held  Imillan  suffered  still  greater  injury  from  Ttnor^ 
for  4  years.  In  the  mean  time  he  studied  di-  a  few  years  later,  when,  after  his  election  and 
vinity,  and  in  April,  1790,  was  licensed  as  a  coronation  as  king  of  the  Romans  (1486X  bav- 
preacher  in  the  Baptist  church.  In  Sept.  1791,  ing married  by  proxy  another  rich  heirees^  Ani>e 
ne  was  instituted  pastnr  of  the  first  Bsptist  of  Brittany,  and  promised  bis  own  daogiit<r 
church  of  Providence,  and  at  the  same  time  was  Margaret  to  Charles  VIII.,  Anne  de  Beanje'v 
elected  a  trustee  and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  regent  of  the  latter,  suddenly  broke  off  U>th 
Brown  university ;  and  in  the  succeeding  Sep-  engagements,  bringing  Brittany  witli  Anne  into 
tember,  although  but  24  years  of  age,  he  was  the  hands  of  Charles,  and  sending  back  Margsrec 
called  to  the  preudeney  of  that  institution*  to  her  iiither.    The  war  which  ensued  was  i^i 
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dwrtdimtioik  IfkninUiaii  now  married  Blui-  the  2d  oentnry,  killed  before  Aqnileu  in  288. 
ea  Sforza,  the  daughter  of  the  mordered  duke  He  was  the  eon  of  a  Goth  by  an  Alan  woman, 
of  Uilao,  Galeazzo  Maria,  receiying  800,000  andwas  brought  np  as  a  shepherd. .  During  the 
ducats  from  her  nnde  and  gnardian,  the  bloody  passage  of  Uie  emperor  Septimias  Sevema 
Lodorioo  Moro,  on  whom  he  bestowed  Ifilan,  through  Tlirace,  on  bis  retnrn  from  the  East, 
the  heritage  of  the  brother  of  his  bride.  The  he  attracted  the  attention  of  that  mooarch  bj 
wife  of  the  lawful  heir,  however,  a  Neapolitan  marvellons  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  as 
princess,  sought  for  aid  from  her  native  oonn-  well  as  by  his  gigantio  statore,  being  upward 
try,  and  the  usurper  Moro  thereupon  oreyailed  of  8  feet  in  hei^^  and  eventually  able  to  wear 
on  the  king  of  Iranoe  to  renew  the  old  claims  the  bracelet  of  his  wife  as  a  ring  on  his  finger. 
of  the  house  of  Ai\jou  to  Naples,  and  to  enter  Admitted  to  the  army,  though  a  barbarian,  he 
00  in  Italian  campaign.  This  led  to  those  long  rose  from  rank  to  rank,  gained  the  admiration 
luliin wars,  in  which  duringMaximilian's life-  of  his  fellow  soldiers  by  valor  equalling  hla 
time  Charles  YIII.,  Louis  All.,  and  Franou  L  strength,  and  after  severid  reigns  succeeded  in 
of  Frsnoe,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain,  the  supplanting  the  virtuous  Alexander  Severua, 
popes  Alexander  VL  and  Julius  II.,  the  empire,  on  whose  assassination  by  the  soldiers  in  Gaul 
Dwitaerland,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  Naples  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  (285).  He  appoint- 
vers  prindnally  engaged.  Campaigns,  treaties  ed  his  son  Maximns  to  the  dignity  of  Osssar. 
of  peaoe^  aUiances,  and  treaoheroos  desertions  Though  successfbl  in  his  almost  continual  wars 
of  allies  followed  in  rapid  succession ;  but  the  against  the  Germans,  the  imperial  barbarian, 
<i«tsils  belong  to  the  history  of  the  more  im-  who  is  sud  to  have  eaten  40  pounds  of  meat 
portsnt  actors,  Maximilian,  who  in  1498  had  and  drunk  an  atrnphora  of  wine  a  day,  was  tor- 
SQooeeded  his  fiither  as  emperor,  playing  in  the  mented  by  a  sense  of  insecurity,  and  in  order  to 
vbole  a  sec<Hidary  part,  so  far  inadequate  to  his  preserve  his  power  stained  his  reign  with  cruel- 
adrenturous  and  often  chimerical  schemes  were  ties  which  surpassed  those  of  his  previous  mas* 
the  meagre  sopplies  which  he  was  able  to  ex-  ters,  CaracallaandElagabalus.  He  spared  none 
tort  in  numerous  diets  from  the  unwilling  whom  birth  or  merit  exposed  to  suspimon.  In 
i^ates.  One  of  these  plans  was  that  of  becom-  consequence  of  an  alleged  conspiracy,  Magnus^ 
iog  pope  afiter  the  death  of  Julius  IL  Instead  a  senator,  with  4,000  others,  was  put  to  death. 
of  aiding  their  emperor,  the  states  of  Grermany  Simple  death  was  regarded  as  a  favor.  Hia 
vere  always  ready  to  complain,  and  the  empire  rapacity  was  no  less  duastrous  than  his  cruelty, 
itself  was  not  a  little  distracted  by  feuds,  in  spite  and  he  finally  sunk  under  the  general  indignation 
of  the  eternal  peace  decreed  by  the  diet  of  of  the  provinces  aroused  by  a  wholesale  con* 
Wunns  in  1495,  of  the  new  B/ticluhamm&rg^'  fiscationofmunidpal  property  for  the  use  of  the 
nrA^,  and  the  exertions  of  the  Swabian  confed-  imperial  treasury.  The  insurrection  broke  ont 
ency  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  Switaer^  in  Africa,  where  the  two  Gordians  were  pro- 
land,  which  was  to  be  reconquered,  now  entirely  claimed  emper9rs.  These  perishing  soon  after, 
deuchsd  itself  from  the  GJermanic  body,  whose  the  senate  prcNclaimed  Msjcimus  and  Balbinna 
ik«ftd  saw  himself  often  deserted  by  lus  allies,  their  successors.  Maximinua,  who  had  hia 
tometimes  by  his  own  troops,  and  frequently  winter  quarters  on  the  lower  Danube,  hastened 
peooOesBL  The  troubles  of  the  reformation  broke  to  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  besieged  Aqni- 
OQt  ihortly  before  his  death.  In  the  mean  time  leia,  but  was  soon  murdered,  together  with  his 
be  had  not  negieoted  to  continue  the  safer  and  son,  by  his  own  soldiers. 

Kbl  oonquests  of  his  hooseu  Philip  and  MAY  (Lat  Maius)^  the  0th  month  in  the  Gro- 
ret,  hia  only  two  children  by  Mary  of  gorian  calendar,  consisting  of  31  days.  The  name 
Burgoody,  married  Joana  and  Joan,  the  chil-  is  of  uncertain  origin.  Ovid  suggests  its  derivaf- 
dreo  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  tion  from  either  majettat^  tnajoreB^  or  Maia^  the 
Cistile;  Philip  sncceeded  to  the  throne  of  Cas-  mother  of  Mercury ;  and  others  think  it  a  Ten- 
tile  in  1608,  and  died  in  1506 ;  and  his  son  tonic  word.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  sacred 
Chtflesy  on  Uie  death  of  Ferdinand  in  1516,  in-  to  Apollo,  and  almost  every  day  was  a  feetivaL 
Mted  the  wh<de  of  Spain.  This  young  prince  On  the  9tli,  11th,  and  18th  days  was  celebrated 
^  became  the  successor  of  Maximilian  as  em-  the  festival  of  the  lemuria  in  memory  of  the 
Pfror  of  (Germany,  under  the  name  of  Charles  dead,  and  consequently  it  was  believed  that 
^1  kis  younger  brother  Ferdinand  inheriting  marriages  contracted  in  this  month  would  soon 
t'le  German  possessions  of  Austria,  and  subse-  result  fatally.  Traces  of  the  same  superstition 
'•aeady,  in  consequence  of  other  marriage  con-  still  exist,  as  in  the  French  proverb :  Noom  d$ 
oectkws,  also  ascending  the  thrones  of  Hungary  Mai,  noces  ds  morU  From  the  ancient  FloraUa^ 
uhI  Bohenua.  Having  also  sncceeded  Charles  or  festival  in  honor  of  Flora,  celebrated  from 
^-  in  the  empire,  ^rdinand  L  left  idl  his  April  28  to  May  2,  is  perhaps  derived  the  media- 
thrones  to  hia  good-natured  but  feeble  son  val  and  modem  custom  of  observing  May  l(May- 
Haximilisn  IL  (1564-1576).  Maximilian  L  left  day)  with  festive  and  floral  rites.  The  druids  also 
t  Domber  of  treatises  on  military  science,  gar-  were  accustomed  to  light  large  fires  upon  the 
<ieoing,  the  chase,  and  other  subjects^  and  a  summits  of  hills  on  the  eve  of  May.  From  the 
pc^tiod  work  on  his  own  life.  time  of  Chancer  references  to  May-day  festivi- 
MAXIMFKUS,  Caius  Julius  Yxbub,  Roman  ties  are  common  in  English  poetry.  In  th^ 
^poor,  bom  in  Thrace  toward  the  close  of  ^Knightee  Tale,*'  on  May  morning: 
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Fourth  «mUi  ol  tlM  eourt,  both  motto  and  k^  Bepvblican'*  (S  ToIb.  8to^  1861).     In  1864  an- 

To  fcehe  the  iioare.  tttkhe,  and  bnuneh  and  biomc.  ^^^  „  Captain  Oanot,  OF  Twenty  Yeaw  of  an 

Poly dore  Vergil  says  that  it  was  usual  to  adorn  African  Slaver/^  written  from  tho  notes,  jour- 

not  only  houses  and  gates,  but  also  churches^  nals,  and  conrersations  of  Canot  himsel£    Mr. 

with  boughs  and  flowers.    Hall  mentions  in  his  Kayer  has  also  written  **  Obeerrations  on  Mez- 

*'  Chronicle^'  that  Henry  YUL  rode  a-Maying  ioan  History  and  ArohsBology,  with  a  Special 

with  Queen  Catharine  and  many  lords  and  Notice  of  Zapoteo  Remains,  as  delineated  in 

ladies  from  Greenwich  to  the  high  ground  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Sawkins's  Drawings  of  Mitla,"  ^^ 

6hooter*8  hill ;  and  he  adds  that  it  was  custom*  publi^ed  in  the  Smithsonian  *'  Contribotions 

ary  for  the  citizens  of  Loudon  to  join  together  to  Knowledge^'  (Washington,  1856),  and  another 

and  have  their  several  Mayings,  with  May  poles,  work  on  ^^  Mexican  Antiquities"  (Philadelphia, 

warlike  shows,  arches,  morris  dancers,  and  other  1868).    His  occasional  addresses  hare  been  nu- 

devices.    Milton  wrote  a  song  on  May  morning,  merous,  and  he  has  contributed  to  the  Mary- 

and  Shakespeare  and  HerriuL  frequently  refer  land  historical  society,  of  which  he  was  corre- 

to   its   observance.    Bobin   Hood  and   Maid  sponding  secretary,  the  '*  Journal  of  (Tharles 

Marian,  the  queen  of  the  May,  are  associated  (Jarroll  of  CarroUton  during  his  Mission  to  Can- 

witb  the  traditions  of  May  games.  ada,"   "  Tah-gah-jute,  or  Logan  and  Captain 

MAY,  Carolivb,  ad  American  authoress  is  Midiael  Cresap,"  &o. 

the  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Edward  Harrison  May,  MAYER,  Johahn  Tobub,  a  German  astroo- 

for  many  years  pastor  of  one  of  the  Butch  Be-  omer  and  mathematician,  bom  in  Marbaoh, 

formed  churches  of  New  York,  of  which  city  WOrtemberg,  Feb.  17, 1728,  died  in  G6ttingen, 

she  is  a  resident    She  has  edited  ^^  American  Feb.  20, 1762.    His  knowledge  of  elementary 

Female  Poets^'  (1848),  with  numerous  biograoh-  mathematics  was  derived  from  his  &ther,  a 

ical  and  critical  notes ;  ^^  Treasured  Thougnts  civil  engineer ;  but  the  rest  of  his  edocation 

from  Favorite  Authors"  (12mo.,  1861) ;  the  was  self-acquired.    He  gained  a  living,  when  a 

**  Woodbine''  (1862),  an  annual,  Ac.;  fmd  has  mere  youth,  by  teachmg  mathematics.    HU 

produced  occasional  poems  and  prose  essays.  first  scientific  production,  ^A  Treatise  on  Curves 

MAY  BUG.    See  CocKOHAns.  for  the  Construction  of  Geometrical  Problem^'" 

MAYENCE.    See  Msntz.  appeared  in  1746.    The  university  of  Gottii^g- 

MAYENNE.     I.  A  N.  W.  department  of  en  in  1761  chose  him  its  professor  of  mathe- 

Fnnoe,  formed  from  the  old  province  of  Maine,  matica,  and  appointed  him  director  of  its  oV 

bounded  N.  by  La  Manche  and  Omo,  E.  by  servatory.     His  "  Zodiacal  Catalogue,^'  com* 

Sarthe,  S.  by  Maine-et-Loire,  and  W.  by  Hie-  prising  998  stars,  is  of  the  very  highest  anthor> 

et-Yilaine ;  area,  1,998  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  ity ;  and  his   ^'  Luuar  Tables,"  published    in 

873,841.   The  surface  b  rugged  and  diversified.  1766,  were  deemed  of  such  value  by  the  £nc- 

Iron,  coal,  and  slate  are  found.    The  river  May-  lish  astronomer  royal  that  the  British  parlu- 

enne  traverses  the  department  from  N.  to  S.  ment  awarded  his  widow  £3,000.    The  nit»<t 

The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.    The  soil,  important  of  Mayer's  discoveries  was  the  prin> 

except  in  the  S.  districts,  is  not  fertile,  but  the  ciple  of  the  **  repeating  circle,"  employed  by 

greater  part  of  it  is  under  cultivation.    The  Borda  in  measuring  the  arc  of  the  meridian.  * 

chief  manufiacturcs  are  linen,  canvas,  cotton,  MAYFLY,  an  insect  generally  placed  in  the 

and  paper.    The  principal  towns  are  Laval,  order  neuroptera^  with  the  dragon  flies,  ephe- 

the  capital,  May  enne,   and   Chateau-Gontier.  merso,  myrmeleon,  and  termites  or  white  ants, 

XL  A  river  of  France  (anc.  Meduana)^  which  forming  the  genus  phryganea  as  restricted  by 

rises  in  the  department  of  Ome,  and,  after  a  S.  Latreille.     The  jaws  are  hardly  perceptible ; 

course  of  over  120  m.,  unites  with  the  Sarthe  the  lower  wings  are  broader  than  the  upper,  mztd 

to  form  the  Maine  (7  m.  long)  near  Angers.    Its  lougitudinally  plaited;  they  have  no  sUng  n<>r 

chief  tributary  is  the  Varenne.    The  river  is  piercer,  and  tne  antennie  are  as  long  as  the 

navigable  from  Laval  to  the  junction  of  the  body;   they  undergo  complete  transfonnatiotu 

Maine  with  the  Loire,  about  66  m.  the  larvn  and  pupa)  living  in  the  water  and 

MAYER,  Brantz,  an  American  lawyer  and  feeding  on  aquatic  msects  and  plants.    The  ep.> 

author,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  27, 1809.  arelaia  on  the  leaves  of  willows  and  other  trt'-.-» 

Educated  at  St.  Mary ^s  college,  Baltimore,  after  overhanging  the  water,  attached  by  a  vi>i : : 

leaving  that  institution  he  sailed  for  the  East,  matter;  the  small  6-footedlarvs,  when  hatcL«\I. 

visiting  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Chiua,  and  returned  fall  into  the  water,  and  there  form  for  ih«m- 

in  1828,    lie  entered  on  the  profession  of  the  selves  cases  of  bits  of  straw,  wood^  leavis, 

law  in  1832,  practising  until  1841,  and  in  that  stones,  and  shells,  cemented  together  bj  a  ^^ - 

year,  having  visited  Europe  meanwhile,  was  ap-  tinous  silk ;  they  are  hence  called  ease  o^€acv::.<« 

pointed  secretary  of  le^ration  to  Mexico,  where  worms;  the  larva  protrudes  its  head  and  shoal< 

ne  remained  one  year.    Since  his  sojourn  there  ders  from  the  case  when  searching  for  food ;  tl^' 

be  has  devoted  some  time  to  literature  as  well  as  manner  in  which  these  cases  are  made,  bal!.ft2*^t- 

to  his  profession,  and  for  a  short  period  edited  the  ed,  and  balanced,  afforda  a  striking  example  <  f 

**  Baltimore  American*^  newsoaper.    II is  first  insect  architectural  ingenuity.    (See  Rennix's 

book,  ^'  Mexico  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is,^^  was  '^  Insect  Architecture.^^    ^'^  P^P*  ^  ineucn- 

pnblislied  in  1844,  and  was  followed  by  a  more  plete,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  larva  cane,  at  on«» 

elaborate  work,  ^*  Mexico — Aztec,  Spanish,  and  end  of  which  is  a  silken  grating  through  which 
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fte  water  ibr  respiration  is  admitted  and  eject*  They  are  good  emblems  of  the  fleeting  pleasnree 

ed;  Jmt  before  tjnittiDg  the  case  the  grating  is  and  life  of  man,  and  have  so  been  frequently 

cot  through  by  a  pair  of  cnrved  mandibles,  and  employed  in  verse  and  prose.    Swammerdam, 

the  iofleet  leaves  the  water  by  means  of  the  4  R^anmnr,  and  De  Geer  have  written  folly  npoQ 

interior  legs,  which  are  nnconfined,  to  assume  their  atrial  dances  in  a  very  interesting  man- 

the  perfect  state.    The  flies  as  well  as  the  larv»  ner.  The  fishermen  of  France  call  tiiem  manna 

tn  greedily  eaten  by  fish,  and  are  weU  known  from  their  furnishing  abundant  food  for  fish, 

to  anglers,  who  imitote  the  perfect  insects  by  covering  as  they  do  the  sur&oe  of  the  water 

odor^  feathers  as  bait  for  trout,  grayling,  &c.  with  their  countless  swarms  in  August.    (See 

Majfiies  fly  heavily,  and  generally  alight  on  Rennie's  *^  Insect  Transformations.'*)  These  are 

biujies  near  the  water's  edge ;  most  of  Uiem  generally  called  day  flies,  and  are  imitated,  like 

are  of  a  brown  color,  with  cinereous,  green-  the  preceding,  as  baits  for  river  fllsh. 

ish,  and  yellowish  markings ;    they  include  MATflE W,  the  name  of  several  brothers  di8-> 

the  willow,  alder,  green  ta^  and  dun  flies,  tinguished  in  ooutemporary  English  literature. 

vhich  cover  the  surface  of  the  water  during  L  Henbt,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  25,  1813,  was 

the  doudy  days  of  spring,  affording  plentifm  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  after  a 

food  for  fish ;  as  the  season  advances  they  ap-  somewhat  irregular  course  of  life  established 

pear  chiefly  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  himself  in  London  as  a  literary  man.    In  1841 

daring  the  heat  of  summer  are  principally  noo-  he  was  engaged  in  founding  the  comic  periodical 

tornal.    About  800  species  are  described,  one  ^  Punch"  (which  was  prweded  by  *^  Figaro  in 

of  the  largest  of  which  is  the  P.  grandU  (Linn.)  London,*^  idso  started  by  himself),  and  for  some 

of  Europe,  nearly  an  inch  long,  with  a  spread  yean  was  its  chief  editor.    A  disa^greement 

of  about  2  inches ;  the  upper  wings  are  brown-  with  the  proprietora  caused  him  to  retire  from 

iah  gray  with  cinereous  spots,  and  the  antennae  this  position,  and  he  has  since  devoted  himself 

as  long  as  the  body.    Eirby  established  the  or-  to  the  preparation  of  original  worb  published 

der  trkhoptera  for  these  insects,  which  present  under  his  name.    His  chief  publication  is  '^  Lon- 

some  peculiarities  connecting  them  with  lepi-  don  Labor  and  the  Ixmdon  Poor"  (2  vols.  8vo., 

fcptera;  the  larvae  resemble  the  moths  in  mak-  1861),  a  work  commenced  in  the  columns  of 

m  cases;  the  perfect  insects  have  the  wings  the  London  ^Morning  Chronicle,"  but  left  in« 

iuunr  but  scalelesa,  without  reticulations,  and  complete  in  consequence  of  involvement  in 

tbe  under  ones  folded  longitudinally ;  the  an-  legal  proceedings  from  causes  over  which  the 

tenns  are  like  those  of  moths,  and  the  tibiae  author  had  no  control.  In  conjunction  with  his 

are  often  armed  with  the  2  pairs  of  spun  ob-  brothera  Horace  and  Augustus,  the  former  of 

mable  in  the  latter ;  but  they  have  not  a  whom  has  for  many  years  been  attached  to  tiie 

spiral  tongue,  and  the  head  has  8  single  eyes  as  staff  of  ^^  Punch,"  he  has  also  aided  in  the  pro- 

Tell  as  the  usual  compound  ones;  the  abdomen  duction  of  a  series  of  humorous  novels  and 

is  never  furnished  with  terminal  setsd.    There  Ohristmas  stories  by  the  "  Brothers  Mayhew," 

are  some  of  the  pyralidet  or  delta  moths,  in  the  including  '*  The  Greatest  Plague  of  Life,  or  tiie 

^a  state  living  in  leafy  cases  under  water,  Adventures  of  a  Lady  in  Searoh  of  a  Husband;" 

a&d  feeding  on  aquatic  plants,  which  seem  to  ^' Whom  to  Harry  and  How  to  get  Married;** 

make  a  transition  to  the  trMiA^tera  or  this  di-  ^The  Image   of  his   Father;"    ''The  Oood 

^fsnmaiVtiQneuropUra, — ^Another neuropterous  Genius  that  turned  Every  Tiling  into  Gold;" 

msect,  of  the  subolicom  family  and  genus  eph6-  '*  The  Magic  of  Kindness,"  &g.    Under  his  own 

am  (Linn.),  is  also  called  mayfly ;  the  lower  name  he  has  published  two  interesting  juvenile 

viogs  are  much  smaller  than  the  upper,  and  books,  entitled  ''  The  Story  of  the  Peasant-Boy 

)K)th  are  carried  perpendicularly ;  the  i&>domen  Philosopher,"  founded  on  tiie  life  of  Jamee 

» terminated  by  2  or  8  setae ;  the  antennae  are  Ferguson,   and   the   **  Wonders   of  Sdenoe,^ 

l^ort,  and  the  body  is  soft,  long,  and  tapering,  founded  on  that  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.    He  has 

Tbese  frail  creatures  appear  in  the  winged  state  also  produced  an  anonymous  work,  entitled*^  The 

tovard  evening  in  summer,  often  in  immense  Mormons,  or  Latter-Day  Saints,  a  Oontemporarj 

fiombera ;  the  E,  albipennit,  a  European  species,  History"  (1852).    U.  Edwabd,  bom  in  London 

vitii  white  winea,  occurs  sometimes  in  such  in  1818,  was  during  his  youth  the  manager  of  a 

abtmdance  in  midsummer  as  to  remind  one  of  a  strolling  company,  and  in  that  capacity  wrote 

aiow  storm.    The  larvae  are  aquatic,  and  ex-  the  farce  of  ^^MeJce  your  Wills."    He  has  pub- 

tt^ate  burrows  in  the  banks  of  streams  under  lished  a  valuable  manual  on  the  **  Management 

vater,  in  which  they  are  safe  fh>m  fishes  and  and  Treatment  of  Dogs,"  ^^  Treatise  on  ^e 

r«t  amply  supplied  with  food ;  after  changing  Mouth  of  the  Horse,"  and  the  ^  Illustrated  Horse 

utir  akins  several  times  they  become  nymphs,  Doctor"  (London,  1860).    HI.  Thomas,  bom  In 

jxQi  the  long  caudal  appendages  and  lateral  1810,  was  one  of  the  &Bt  to  prepare  cheap  pub-. 

^pges  oi  the  larvae,  but  with  rudimentary  lications  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  started  a 

^&«  cases  in  addition;    after  attaining  the  number  of  ** penny  dictionaries,"  ^^  penny  gram- 


^  aport  for  a  few  days,  perhaps  for  a  few    the  a^tation  of  the  reform  bill  encountered  the 
^KKin  only,  in  the  summer  day  or  evening,    opposition  of  government  in  consequence  of  its 

TOL.  XL — ^20 
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opinions.    IV .  Hobaob,  beside  sharing  soholara  on  the  Dnnboyne  foundation.    ADov* 

largely  in  the  aathorship  of  the  books  by  the  anoes  are  made  to  250  members  of  the  8  hijdier 

**  Brothers  Mayhew,'*  has  poblished   several  classes  and  to  the  20  Dmiboyne  scholars.    Qui- 

hnmoroas  works  under  his  own  name,  indad-  didates  over  16  years  of  age,  and  intended  for 

ing  ^'  The  Toothache,  ima«nned  by  Horace  May-  the  priesthood  in  Ireland,  are  admitted  on  the 

hew,  and  designed  by  Geonre  Onxikshank,''  recommendationof  their  bishops,  and  no  others 

^'Letters  left  at  the  Pastry  Oook V' ^    V.  can  be  received.    The  &cnlty  consists  of  a  pr€«> 

AuousTUS  had  an  eqaal  share  with  Horace  in  the  ident,  vice-president,  4  deans,  a  prefect  of  the 

production  of  the  ^  Brothers  Mayhew"  series,  Dnnboyne  establishment,  who  is  also  librariaDf 

and  has  also  been  an  indostrioos  contributor  to  a  bursar,  4  professors  or  mond  and  dogmatic 

periodical  literature.  theology,  and  1  professor  of  each  of  the  ft^owing 

MATHEW,  JoNATHAKj  an  American  clergy-  branches :  natural  philosophy ;  sacred  Scripture 
man,  bom  in  Martha's  Ymeyard,  Mass.^ct.  8,  and  Hebrew;  ecclesiastical  lustory;  logic,  meta- 
1720,  died  in  Boston,  July  9,  1766.  He  was  physics,  and  ethics;  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  coUege  in  1744,  and  in  humanity ;  English  rhetoric  and  Frendi ;  md 
1747  was  ordained  minister  of  the  West  church  the  Irish  language.  Frequent  attempts  have 
in  Boston,  a  pocdtion  which  he  fiHed  during  the  been  made  in  the  British  parliament  to  obtain 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  distingnlBhed  as  a  repeal  of  the  Maynooth  grant,  and  a  motion 
a  preacher  and  a  writer  of  controversial  tracts,  to  that  effect  was  negatived  in  the  house  of 
evincing  extensive  learning,  and  an  independ-  commons^  April  29, 1858,  by  a  vote  of  210  to 
enoe  of  spirit  which  occasionally  betrayea  him  155.  Dunng  the  parliamentary  session  of  1857- 
into  indiscretions.  Many  of  his  writings  were  '8, 100  petitions  with  27,000  signatures  were 
republished  in  England,  and  in  1749  he  received  presented  to  parliament  for  the  repeaL 
from  the  university  of  Aberdeen  the  degree  of  MAYO,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
DJ).  Among  the  most  prominent  acts  of  hia  province  of  Oonnaught,  bounded  £.  by  81i;n) 
life  was  his  opposition  to  toe  proceedings  of  the  and  Roscommon,  8.  by  Galway,  and  W.  and  K. 
British  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  by  the  Atiantic  ocean ;  greatest  length  72  nu, 
in  foreign  parts,  whidi  involved  him  in  a  contro-  greatest  breadth  58  ul  ;  area,  2,181  so.  m. ; 
versy  with  Dr.  Apthorp  and  other  divines  of  the  pop.  in  1851, 274,880.  The  coasts  are  inaent«d 
ohunsh  of  En^and,  indnding  Dr.  Seeker,  the  oy  numerous  bays  and  harbors,  the  principal  of 
arehbiBhop  of  Oanterbury.  On  this  occasion  he  which  are  Killala  bav  on  the  K.,  and  Broad- 
opposed  with  vigor  and  effect  the  introduction  haven,  Blacksod,  and  Clew  bays  on  the  W. 
of  bidiopa  into  the  colonies.  He  cooperated  The  surface  toward  the  £.  is  level  and  fertile, 
with  Otis  and  other  early  opponents  of  the  ar-  but  the  W.  districts  are  for  the  most  part  bar- 
latrarv  designs  of  the  motner  country,  ooca-  ren  and  mountainous,  some  of  the  summits  at- 
aionady  introducing  his  liberal  opinions  into  taining  an  elevation  of  more  than  2,500  fevt 
his  sermons  with  a  boldness  which  ranked  him  above  the  sea.  The  only  river  of  any  impor- 
among  the  ultra  whigs.  Amonff  his  published  tance  is  the  Moy,  but  the  lakes  are  numerous, 
worka  may  be  enumerated  a  volume  of  7  ser-  the  largest  being  Loughs  Corrib,  Mask.  Conn, 
mona  (8vo.,  1749):  "Christian  Sobriety,  in  8  Oullin,  and  Oarra,  the  two  first  named  belonging 
Sennons  to  x  ouns  Men ;"  "  Observations  on  the  In  part  to  the  counfy  of  Qalway.  The  most  im- 
Charter  and  Oonauct  of  the  Society  for  Prop-  portant  minerals  are  iron,  marble,  and  slate ;  but 
agating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.''  ito,  A  the  iron  mines,  though  valuable,  are  not  worked 
memoir  of  him  haa  been  written  oy  Alden  for  the  want  of  fueL  The  principal  manufihc- 
Bndford  (8vo.,  Boston,  1888).  tures  are  linens,  flannels,  woollen  stockings,  and 

MATNOOTH,  a  market  town  of  Ireland,  co.  straw  hats.    The  county  returns  2  members  to 

SUdare,  on  the  royal  canal,  15  m.  W.  K.  W.  parliament    Chief  towns,  Castiebar  (the  capi- 

from  Dublin;  pnop.  in  1851,  2,129.    It  has  a  tal),  Ballina,  and  Westport 
nined  castle  built  in  1426  by  John  Fitzgeral^       MATO,  AkobtDwiout,  an  American  dertrr- 

earl  of  Kildare,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  royal  man,  bom  in  Warwick,  Mass.,  Jan.  81,  Ibtf:). 

ooUege  of  St  Patrick,  founded  in  1795  by  act  He  passed  his  youth  till  nearly  20  yean  of  a^ 

of  the  Irish  parliament  for  the  education  of  in  bis  &ther's  country  store,  alternating  witix 

Boman  Catholics  for  the  priesthood.    The  sum  teaching  in  the  district  schools  in  the  winter. 

of  about  jD8,000  was  voted  annually  for  its  He  entered  Amherst  college  at  the  age  of  Sv^ 

maintenance  until  1808,  and  since  that  time  the  but  waa  compelled  to  leave  after  one  year  on 

government  grant  has  been  gradually  increased,  account  of  ill  health.    He  then  entwed  up<.»a 

nntil  it  Lb  now  f  80,000  per  annum.  Beside  this,  private  theological  studies,  particularly  nctl^^r 

more  than  £60,000  has  been  voted  at  different  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hosea  Ballon,  now  prv>^;- 

times  for  the  enl^gement  of  the  buildings,  and  dent  of  Tofts  college,  was  ordained  as  an  evan- 

the  coUege  likewise  possesses  an  income  of  gelist  in  School  street  Universalist  churchy  Ik«»> 

£460  per  annum  ftom  the  Dunboyne  estates  in  ton,  and  waa  settied  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  ov«r 

the  county  of  Mealh.    By  the  act  of  8  and  9  the  Independent  Christian  chureh.     After  a 

Victoria,  cap.  25,  passed  under  the  ministry  of  ministry  of  8  years  in  Gloucester,  Mr.  Mayo  re<- 

8ir  Robert  Peel,  the  institution  was  placed  on  moved  to  CleveUnd,  Oliia  and  |Hreached  unc 

a  new  foundation,  and  endowed  for  the  support  year  to  the  Congregational  society  of  liberal 

andeduoation  of  500  atadents^  and  <tf  20  senior  Christiana.    In  1855  he  took  charge  of  the  fir>t 
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Coogresational  UnitarUm  eociety  of  Albany,  of  tates  and  the  direction  of  his  honsehold.    By 

whidi  he  is  now  pastor.    He  has  pabluned  degrees  these  functionaries  usurped  almost  the 

*^Tho  Balance*'  (Boston,  1847);  **  Graces  and  entire  power  of  the  state,  the  king  remaining 

Powera  of  the  Christian  life"  (Boston,  1852)  ;  snch  only  in  name,  while  the  mayor,  becoming 

ind  ^* Symbols  of  the  Capital''  ^ew  Tork,  his gnardian  or  overseer  ralher  than  his  minister^ 

1859) ;  and  has  also  prepared  a  selection  from  exercised  his  prerogatives  in  the  interests  of  the 

the  writings  of  his  wife,  with  a  memoir  fBos-  feudal  aristocracy.  This  assumption  of  absolute 

ton,  1849),  beside  contributing  extensively  to  power  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  7Ui  century, 

periodicals.    Some  of  his  latest  works  have  ap-  when  the  administration  of  Austrasia,  Keustria, 

peared  in  a  serial  publication,  the   Albany  and  Burgundy  was  engrossed  by  their  mayors, 

**  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  and  are  in  vindication  Grimoald,  Archambaud,  and  Ebroin.    Pepin^ 

of  his  peculiar  religious  tenets.  who  subsequently  became  mayor  of  Austrasia, 

MAYO,  WnxiAM  Stabbuox,  an  American  an-  from  688  to  his  death  in  T14  ruled  France  with 

thor,  bora  in  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  April  20, 1812.  absolute  sway,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  natund 

He  was  educated  at  the  academy  of  Potsdam,  son  Charles  Martel,  whose  son  Pepin,  the  father 

It  the  aae  of  17  commenced  the  study  of  medi-  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  took  the  title  of 

doe,  and  in  1888  received  his  diploma  of  KD.  king,  and  founded  the  Cs^ovingian  dynasty  of 

After  praottsing  his  profession  for  several  years,  French  monarohs.    After  the  accession  of  Pe* 

he  made  a  toor  through  the  Barbery  States  pin  to  the  throne  the  office  lost  much  of  its  im- 

and  Bpain.    In  1849  (^>peared  his  first  work,  portanoe,  or  was  altogether  abolished. 

**Kaloolah,''  purporting  to  be  the  autobiograr  MATSYILLE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Map 

phy  of  Jonathan  Romer,  whose  imaginary  ad-  son  co..  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  68  m.  8.  £. 

rentores  in  Africa  are  described  with  much  from  Cmcinnati  and  60  m.  N.  £.  fh>m  Lexmg* 

vigor.  This  has  proved  the  most  Pop^ilBr  of  his  ton ;  pop.  in  1860  estimated  at  7,000.    It  was 

prodootions.  He  nas  also  written  ^The  Berber,  settlea  in  1784,  and  was  originally  called  Lime- 

or  the  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas'^  (1850),  a  ro-  stone,  but  received  its  present  name  in  178UB 

OBDce  of  travel  and  adventure,  similar  in  vein  after  John  May,  one  of^  its  early  settlers.    It 

to  **Ealoolid),'*  and  *^  Romance  Dust  from  the  lies  on  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  is  backed  b^  a 

Historic  Placer,'*  a  collection  of  stories  chiefly  range  of  hills  which  give  it  a  very  attractive 

foonded  on  historical  incidents.    He  has  been  a  appearance.    The  city  nas  an  active  trade  de- 

nsideot  of  New  York  for  some  years  past.  rived  from  a  large  portion  of  north-eastern  Ken- 

HATOB  OLat.  major;  Fr.  fnaire\  the  chief  tucky,  and  is  the  most  extensive  hemp  market 

muucipal  officer  in  a  borough  or  corporate  in  the  United  States ;  it  also  contains  numerous 

town.    The  office  arose  out  of  the  immunities  manufactories  of  cotton  and  hemp  fabrics.  Two 

rted  to  free  cities  by  sovereigns  in  the  mid-  railroads  are  prqjeoted,  one  to  Lexington,  and 

iges,  and  in  England  dates  from  the  reign  another  to  the  month  of  the  Big  Sandy  river, 

of  Riehsid  I.,  previous  to  which  time  the  chief  to  connect  with  the  Covington  and  Ohio  rail* 

iDsgistrate  of  «  town  was  called  portreeve  or  road.    It  contains,  beside  the  county  buildings, 

boroQ^ireeve.  In  England  mavors  are  address-  a  handsome  city  hall,  a  hospital,  2  banks  (cap!- 

cd  as  **your  worship,**  and  tnose  of  London,  tal  $750,000),  about  90  stores,  2  steam  cotton 

lM>]iD,  and  York  ei\)oy  the  prefix  of  lord  to  factories,  a  large  bagging  factory,  several  iron 

thor  titles  by  spedal  royal  grant.    In  France  fonnderies,  an  extensive  coal  oil  refinery,  7 

the  main  is   the  first  municipal   officer  in  churches,  and  many  schools. 

Mch  commune.     The  office  was  altemateljr  MAZARIN,  Jttlbs  (Ital.  MAZAimn,  or  Haxt 

elective  or  in  the  gift  of  the  government  until  zabqto,  Giuuo),  cardinal,  a  French  statesman, 

the  decree  of  1856,  which  places  the  appoint-  bom  at  Piscina,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 

mentof  matfv  in  the  capital  of  each  depart*  July  14^  1602,  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1661. 

neat,  arrondiasement,  and  canton,  and  in  com-  He  was  of  a  noble  Sicilian  family,  received 

nones  containing  8,000   inhabitants,  in  the  his  early  education  at  Rome,  and  afterward 

littids  of  the  emperor ;  in  communes  of  a  less  studied  law  at  the  nniversities  of  Alcala  and 

Bomber  of  inhahitants  he  is  appointed  by  the  Salamanca  in  Spain.    He  embraced  the  mUitary 

•prefect  of  the  department.    A^art  flrom  his  profession,  and  in  1625  was  a  captain  in  the 

ipedal  municipal  functions,  he  is  charged,  as  papal  army.  Even  atthis  early  age  he  displayed 

tbe  agent  of  the  imperial  government,  with  the  remarkable  diplomatic  talent,  and  was  employed 

pQbficatbn  and  execution  of  its  decrees,  the  in  important  negotiations  with  the  French  and 

pitseryation  of  public  security,  the  preparation  Spanish  commanders  in  Italy.    He,  however, 

of  ^atistics  of  marriages,  births,  &o.,  and  with  soon  quitted  the  army,  and  entering  the  civil 

hdidal  power  over  certain  minor  offences,  service  of  the  pope  was  attached  to  the  suite  of 

^e  chief  executive  officers  of  cities  in  the  Oardinal  Saccnetti,  the  papal  ambassador  at 

rmted  Statea  are  termed  mayors,  and  are  elect-  Turin.    In  1629  the  cardinal  returned  to  Rome, 

ed  nmoally  or  bienniaBy  by  the  citizens.  leaving  Mazarin  at  Turin,  with  the  title  of  inter- 

^YOR  OF  THE  PALACE  (Lat.  nu^ar  nundo,  and  ftill  powers  to  conclude  a  peace.  In 

^tortfsruB,  magUter  palatix)^  an  officer  of  state  this  capacity  he  went  to  Lyons  in  1680,  where 

in  France  under  the  Merovingian  kings,  who  he  was  presented  to  Louis  XHI.,  and  snbse- 

^■^iginaUy  exercised  the  fimotions  of  roysJ  stew-  quently  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  greatly  ad- 

ird,  having  the  management  of  the  king's  eft*  mired  hia  talents,  and  succeeded  in  attaching 
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li!m  to  tLe  interests  of  France.    In  1684  Biche-  condnned  for  some  months  longer,  being  carried 

Men  oansed  him  to  be  made  vice-legate  of  Ayi-  on  by  the  princes  and  the  parliament  on  the 

Snon,  and  in  1641  procured  for  him  a  cardinal's  pretext  that  the  king  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
at  from  Pope  Urb^  VIII.    After  the  death  of  bands  of  Mazarin,  whose  foreign  birth  made  him 
Riohelien  in  Dec  1642,  Mazarin  became  a  mem-  pecnliarly  unpopular.    At  length  the  cardinal, 
ber  of  the  council  of  state ;  and  on  the  death  of  finding  that  nearly  all  parties  were  weary  of  the 
Louis  Xm.  in  May,  1643,  the  regent  Anne  of  oonteai  and  only  needed  an  excuse  for  laying 
Austria  made  him  prime  minister.    He  affected  down  their  arms,  prudently  tendered  his  resig- 
at  the  beginning  of  his  administration  much  nation  as  prime  minister,  and  withdrew  from 
humility  and  m(Meration.    He  was  affable  and  the  court    His  resignation  being  accepted,  the 
oomplusant'  in  his  manners,  and  appeared  in  parliament  at  once   submitted,  together  with 
public  without  guards  and  without  any  assump*  all   the  great  leaders  of  the  Fronde  except 
tion  of  state.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  cautious  Oond6,  and  the  king  returned  to  the  capital 
policy,  a  powerful  party  was  soon  organized  amid  tiie  acclamations  of  the  people.    Louis  im- 
against  him,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Beaufort|  mediately  began  to  assert  his  authority  with 
the  prince  of  Gonti,  the  dnchess  of  Longueville,  vigor.    He  ordered  Cardinal  de  Retz,  the  prin* 
and  the  wily  and  tnrbnlent  De  Retz,  archbishop*  cipal  instigator  of  sedition,  to  be  arrested,  and 
coadjutor  of  Paris.    The  people  being  already  sent  him  to  prison  at  Vincennes^    As  thia  de- 
heainly  taxed,  the  parliament  of  Paris  refbsed  dded  step  was  not  resisted  by  the  people,  though 
to  consent  to  a  new  impost,  and  the  cardinal  it  made  a  great  sensation,  Mazarin,  who  had 
eaused  Blancmesnil,  its  president,  and  Broussel,  meanwhile  taken  command  of  the  army  on  the 
oneofitsmost  popular  members,  to  be  arrested,  frontier,  and  gained  some  successes  over  the 
Instigated  by  De  Ketz  and  the  other  leaders  of  Spaniards,  seized  the  occasion  to  return  to  Paris 
the  opposition,  the  citizens  of  Paris  rose  in  in-  wnile  his  military  glory  was  yet  firesh.    The 
iorrection  in  Auff.  1648,  and  thus  began  the  king  and  the  courtiers  went  out  several  miles 
dvU  war  of  ^e  Fronde.    Mazarin  fled  to  St.  beyond  the  walls  to  welcome  him,  and  he  en- 
Germain  with  the  queen  regent  and  the  young  tered  the  capital  in  triumph,  in  the  same  car- 
king,  and  was  proscribed  by  the  parliament  riage  with  the  king,  amid  the  general  reioicinrs 
as  a  disturber  of  public  order.    Peace  was  re-  of  the  fickle  Parisums,  who  Kindled  bonfires 
stored  March  11, 1649,  chiefly  through  the  in-  in  his  honor  in  the  streets,  and  gave  him  m 
fluence  of  the  great  Gond^,  who,  however,  con-  splendid  banquet  at  the  city  hall.    His  first  cax>e 
ducted  himselfwith  such  arrogance  that  Mazarin  siter  his  return  was  for  the  public  finance^ 
in  self-defence  caused  him  to  be  arrested  andim-  which  were  in  great  disorder,  and  next  for  his 
prisoned,  Jan.  12, 1650,  together  with  the  prince  own,  which  had  suffered  considerably  bv  con- 
of  Oonti  and  the  duke  of  Longueville.   The  par^  fiscation  during  his  exile.    His  financial  skill 
Uament  espoused  the  cause  of  the  princes,  and  and  his  thrifty  habits  soon  restored  his  own 
issued  a  decree  of  banishment  against  Mazarin.  fortunes.    He  advanced  those  of  his  family,  and 
As  the  parliament  was  sustained  bv  the  people,  j^tified  his  pride  at  the  same  time,  by  marry- 
the  cardinal  yielded  to  the  storm,  liberated  the  mg  one  of  his  nieces  to  the  prince  of  ContL*  a 
princes  in  1651,  and  fled  himself  to  Germany,  scion  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  royal  htm«i« 
His  influence  over  the  queen,  to  whom  he  of  Bourbon,  and  another  to  th^  eldest  son  of  tLc 
is  supposed  to  have  been  secretly  married,  was  duke  of  Modena.    Others  were  alreadv  marriini 
so  p«at  that  he  still  governed  the  kingdom  to  great  noblemen,  and  he  had  refused  the  hard 
fttHn  his  exile;  and  in  1652,  the  excitement  of  yet  another,  Maria  deMancini,  to  Oharles  II. 
against  him  having  apparentiy  subsided,  he  en-  of  England,  at  a  time  when  there  seemed  to 
tered  France  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  6,000  be  litUe  prospect  of  that  prince  regaining  the 
men  under  the  authorityof  a  passport  from  the  throne  of^  his  ancestors.    From  his  return  to 
queen.    The  prince  of  Gond6  was  at  this  time  Paris  till  his  death  Mazarin  ruled  France  with 
■gain  in  rebellion,  and  the  young  king  Louis  absolute  power,  the  king  ouietiy  submitting  to 
AlY.,  who  had  recently  assumed  his  majority  at  his  guidance  in  every  affau*  of  state.    His  Wt 
the  age  of  14,  was  at  Poitiers  with  his  court,  and  great  stroke  of  policy  was  his  masteriy  neigot  i&- 
towara  that  city  Mazarin  directed  his  march,  tion  of  the  peace  of  the  Pyr^n^eswith  Spain  in 
The  news  of  his  return  to  France  created  great  1659,  and  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  with  tl.e 
oonunotion  at  Paris.    The  parliament  hastily  Spanish  infanta,  which  was  celebrated  in  th« 
assembled ;  and  although  a  letter  from  the  king  following  year.     "  Gaidinal  Mazarin,*'  says  Htv 
was  read  dedaring  his  approbation  of  Mozarin's  nault,  **  was  as  gentie  as  Cardinal  Richdieu  wari 
movementSi  the  parliament  decreed  that  the  car-  violent ;  one  of  his  greatest  talents  consisted  in 
dinalwas  a  rebel,  and  ordered  his  magnificent  knowing  men  thoroughly.   The  character  of  Lis 
library  and  other  property  to  be  sold,  and  from  policy  was  rather  finesse  and  prudence  tl  ^r. 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  150,000  livres  set  apart  as  force.    There  was  in  Cardinal  Kichelieu  som  c- 
a  reward  to  whoever  should  deliver  him  up  dead  thins  greater,  vaster,  and  leas  oomposed ;  in  C>.r- 
or  alive.    The  cardinal,  regardless  of  these  de-  dinsl  Mazarin  more  address,  more  manag«mcru 
orees,  continued  his  march,  and  at  the  end  of  a  and  fewer  extravagances.    People  haled  the  ono 
month  reached  Poitiers,  where  he  was  received  and  derided  the  other;  but  both  were  nuistx  rs 
by  the  king  and  the  whole  court  with  the  mat-  of  the  atate.*'    Mazarin  had  aocumnlafed  di:r> 
est  demonstrations  of  delight.    The  civil  war  ing  his  administration  a  smn  of  iO,000,l^•0 
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fivreB,  MmTalent  to  800,000,000  franos  at  the  leagm  with  Oharles  Xn«  of  Sffedeo.    These 

present  oa^.    On  his  deathbed  hia  conacienoe  plana  fiiiledf  Maaeppa  being  bedeged  by  the  czar 

troobled  him  about  hia  property,  and  he  gave  it  in  hia  capital,  whence  he  at  hiat  e8ci4>ed  with 

to  the  king,  who  after  keeping  it  8  daya  restored  an  inconaiderable  force.  The  reanlt  of  the  battle 

it,  and  it  hecame  the  inheritance  of  the  cardi*  of  Poltowa  (1709)  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 

Dfll'fl  relationa.  Oharlea  to  aid  him,  and  both  fled  to  Tarker. 

MAZATLAN,  a  aeanort  town  in  the  state  of  Mazeppa  ia  the  hero  of  one  of  Lord  Byron\ 

Sinaloa,  Mexico,  and  the  most  considerable  on  poema,  and  of  several  of  Horace  Yemet'a  pio- 

tbe  Mexican  coast;  pop.  about  12,000.    It  haa  tnres. 

a  rery  picturesque  appearance,  whether  ap-  MAZZTNI,  Giubeppb,  an  Italian  political  lead- 

proached  from  the  sea  or  br  land.    On  the  N.  er,  born  in  Genoa  in  1809.    He  ia  an  only  son, 

side  of  the  bay  or  roadsteaa  ia  a  long  neck  of  and  grew  up  in  company  with  two  younger 

rocky  and  iantaatio  hills,  their  ridea  exhibiting  aiaters  and  a  mother,  who  encouraged  his  patri* 

projecting  crags  and  deep  indentationa.     Be-  otic  aspirationa,  which  however  met  with  no 

neath  these  hula,  on  the  verge  of  the  sea,  the  sympatny  from  his  father,  a  wealthy  physician* 

booses  are  thickly  crowded  together;  but  the  He  received  an  excellent  education  at  home^ 

best  portion  of  the  town  liea  on  more  level  learned  the  German,  French,  and  Engliah  lan- 

groond,  and  directly  facing  the  roadstead.    On  guagea,  devoted  conaiderable  attention  to  liter- 

tbe  S.  are  rocky  islands,  protecting  the  harbor  ary  studiea,  and  excelled  in  playing  the  guitar. 

ia  that  direction.    But  there  ia  no  protection  With  a  view  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  he  atudied 

from  the  W.  and  S.  W. ;  here  the  harbor  is  ex-  iurisprudence  at  the  university  of  Genoa,  where 

posed  to  the  broad  Pacific ;  and  when  the  wind  his  earlieat  friend  and  constant  aasociate,  Jacopo 

is  from  that  quarter,  the  sei  rolls  in  with  great  Rufini,  studied  medicine.    The  two  young  men 

force.    The  town  is  handaomelpr  laid  out^  and  act  forth  their  political  views  in  poetical  eflfd- 

its  streets,  though  narrow,  are  Imed  with  large  siona  and  literal^  essaya  in  a  Florentine  publi- 

iDd  well  built  houses.    Much  taate  and  some*  cation  (Antologta)^  from  1820  till  about  1880 

times  luxury  are  diaplaved  in  many  of  the  pub-  the  great  repository  of  the  thoughta  of  the 

lie  boildinffs  and  dwelling  houses.    The  st^le  most  accompliahed  and  enthuaiaatic  youths  of 

of  the  buildings  is  that  of  the  old  Oastilian,  with  Italy.    The  French  revolution  of  1880  was 

^ort  oo1umn«,  Moorish  capitala,  and  ornaments,  hailed  with  delight  by  the  young  patriota,  and 

Some  of  them  present  long  lines  of  colonnadea.  led  them  to   instigate   Do&ticaf  conspiracies 

The  ehopa  are  numerous  and  well  filled.   Mazat^  which  were  detected,  and  Mazzini  was  imprison- 

Un  is  the  port  for  the  neighboring  districts,  and  ed  in  the  dtadel  of  Savona.    His  mother  could 

carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  £ngland|  only  communicate  with  him  by  putting  dips  of 

Fraoce,  and  the  United  States.     Formerly  it  paper  in  hia  bread,  and  informed  him  in  thia 

Rceived  many  goods  from  India.   The  steamera  manner  of  the  rising  of  the  Poles,  an  event 

numing  between  Panama  and  Ban  Franciaco  which  tended  to  inflime  his  revolutionary  ar- 

uoally  stop  here  in  passing.    In  1856, 81  foreign  dor.    After  6  months'  detention  he  was  set  free, 

TesKla  arrived  there,  tonnage  7,168.  but  only  to  be  expelled  from  the  country.    He 

MAZEPPA,  J'^t  hetman  of  the  Oosaacka,  betook  himself  to  Maraeillee,  at  that  time  the 

bora  about  1685,  died  in  Bender,  Turkey,  in  head-quartera  of  Italian  exilea,  who  mainly  at 

1709.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  gentleman  in  hia  suggestion  organized  a  league  called  la  Oi^ 

PodoJia,  and  at  an  early  age  became  page  at  the  vine  Italia^  or  Toung  Italy,  the  object  of  which 

eoQrt  Qt  John  Caaimir,  king  of  Poland.    On  re-  waa  to  republicanize  the  peninsula.    This  pro- 

toniing  to  hia  native  province  he  formed  an  Ject  was  frirthered  by  a  ioumal  of  the  aame 

improper  intimacy  with  a  married  lady,  whose  name,  edited  by  Magirini.  Host  of  the  membersi 

iubband  caoaed  him,  according  to  the  conunon  including  Maszini,  were  at  that  time  carbonari^ 

itory,  to  be  tied  to  a  wild  horse,  which  vaa  but  afterward  dissolved  their  connection  with 

then  let  loose  on  the  plaina  and  ran  till  he  that  body,  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  which 

Raebed  the  oountiy  of  the  Gossacks,  where  they  opooaed.    The  motto  of  ^  Toung  Italv^ 

Mtzma  vaa  unbound,  and  kindly  treated  by  waa :  *^  aow  and  ever ;"  the  emblem  of  the 

the  Inhabitanta.     Another  account  says  that  league  waa  a  branch  of  cypress.    Inscribed  upon 

Mueppa  waa  fastened  to  his  own  horse,  which  one  side  of  the  national  flag  were  the  wonla : 

troagfat  him  h§ck  to  hia  own  door,  and  that,  '^  liberty,  equality,  and  humanity  \^  and  upon 

poable  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  his  position,  he  the  other.  *' Union,  independence,  God,  and 

iefi  his  coontiy  and  took  up  his  residence  among  humanity  .^^    The  bond  of  union  conaisted  in  an 

the  CoaMcka.    However  he  may  have  arrived  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  conunon  political  creed* 

ttnoog  them,  his  abilities  aoon  gave  lum  great  Faithless  members  were  arraignea  by  the  league, 

infloeooe^and  on  the  death,  in  1687,  of  the  bet-  and  in  case  of  treason  even  sentenced  to  dcitk 

man  SamoUovUch,  whose  secretary  and  adiutant  Secret  sessions  were  held,  and  a  central  com* 

^  had  been,  he  waa  choeen  to  the  chief  com->  mittee  appointed  to  wield  the  executive  author* 

Buad.    He  attained  to  h^h  £avor  with  Peter  ity.    The  membera  further  pledged  themaelvea 

the  Great;  hot  when  the  Bnssiana  began  to  en-  to  resort  to  active  measurea  for  the  purpose  of 

crr;ech  on  the  liberties  of  his  adopted  country,  liberating  their  country  and  for  the  promotion 

he  entered  into  secret  connection  with  Stanialaa  of  the  intereata  of  humanity.    ICaazmi  waa  the 

Issac^iMki  of  Poland,  and  anbaequently  into  a  leading  ^irit  of  this  movement    Hia  influence 
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was  enhanced  hj  a  oommandiiig  preaenae,  ez-  &al  from  a  hiding  place  in  liaraeiHea,  he  waa  at 
pressiye  both  of  manly  beauty  and  moral  eieva-  length  compelled  to  leave  the  Frendi  territoiT' 
tion,  bj  the  eloqaence  of  his  fiery  appeals,  and  and  to  seek  refuge  in  Switzerland,  where,  in  con- 
by  literary  capacities  of  a  high  order.  Even  nection  with  Polish,  German,  and  other  Italian 
one  of  his  opponents,  Mariotti,  admitted  that  reftigeeS|  he  planned  the  adventnrons  Savoy  ex- 
there  was  something  in  his  dark  Inminons  eyesw  pedition.  The  central  committee  of  the  ^^Tonng 
and  in  his  migestio  brow,  which  commandea  Italy"  league  at  Greneva,  with  Mazdni  as  its 
obedience.  Among  the  most  active  emissaries  head,  and  the  Polish  general  Boman  Soltyk, 
ofTonngltaly  were  sfulors,  who  scattered  Mar-  oonstitnted  a  coundl  of  war;  and  among  its 
aini^s  inflammatory  publications  all  over  the  most  conspicuousmembers  were  also  the  retired 
peninsula.  The  movement  soon  attracted  the  French  general  Damas  and  the  Spanish  general 
attention  of  the  authorities.    A  private  corre-  Mendez  v  igo.    In  Nov.  1888,  Dropodtiona  were 

3K>ndence  in  cipher  waa  intercepted,  and  die-  made  to  Gen.  Ramorino  (who  had  fought  in  the 
osed  the  purpose  of  raising  guerula  bands,  and  Polish  revolutionary  war)  to  command  the  ex- 
oUier  formidable  preparations  of  a  revolution-  pedition ;  and  according  to  Mazrini,  who  fur- 
try  character.    Extracts  of  this  correspondence  nished  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds  for  this 
were  published  in  the  latter  part  of  1882  in  the  enterprise,  that   adventurer   received   nearly 
Boman  Journal  ITotinedelgiomo,  and  traced  to  $8,000  for  his  services.    The  plan  of  the  revo- 
Mazzini  and  his  fellow  conspirators.    A  circular  lutionists,  who  were  assembled  partly  at  Ca- 
inviting  the  cooperation  of  republican  leaders  rouge,  and  partly  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
in  foreign  countries  was  addressed,  in  Feb.  1888,  lake  of  Geneva,  was  to  seize  the  fortresa  of  8t. 
to  a  Journalist  of  Paris,  and  was  signed  StrozzL  Julien,  In  Savoy,  aiyl  the  small  town  of  Annecy 
the  nam  de  guerre  of  Mazzini,  each  member  of  which  commanded  the  road  to  GhamlxbT.  An- 
the  Toung  Italy  association  assuming  a  feigned  other  wing  of  the  revolutionists  was  to  advance 
name.    On  Oct.  20, 1882,  one  of  the  Italian  from  Les  Schelles,  Ramorino's  whole   force 
refugees   (Emiliani)  at  Bhodez,  in  southern  (whiohcon8isted,however,  of  hardly  1,000  fight- 
France,  was  murderously  attacked  by  6  of  his  Ing  men,  chiefly  Poles,  Italians,  and  GermaD^) 
compatriots^  who  were  said  to  have  acted  under  to  unite  at  Chamb^ry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  aiid 
the  msinictions  of  Toung  Italy,  but  which  was  to  organize  from  that  place  military  operations 
denied  by  Mazzini  in  a  letter  addressed  (Nov.  against  Piedmont    The  attack  waa  actually 
18)  to  the  J6elaireur  de  la  MSditerrofUe.    In  made  on  Feb.  1, 1884,  at  the  frontier  of  Savoy, 
Jan.  1888,  however,  the  proeureur  gineral  at  upon  a  handful  of  custom  house  officers ;  the 
Rhodez  was  said  to  have  received  positive  in*  custom  house  waa  destroyed,  and  the  insurgents 
formation  of  a  sentence  of  death  signed  by  advanced  to  the  village  of  Annemasse,  where  a 
Mazzini  and  passed  b^  the  central  committee  of  proclamation  signed  by  Mazzini,  Mel^|ari,  and 
Young  Italy  upon  Emiliani  and  SturiatU,  and  of  Jacopo  Rufini,  announced  the  formation  of  a 
a  sentence  of  flogsing  upon  Lazzoreschi  and  provisional  government  at  St  Julian ;  but  it 
Andriani  (all  of  whom  were  members  of  the  nad  no  effect  upon  the  people,  except  to  afford 
league),  the  two  former  having  been  found  guil-  to  some  shrewd  traders  opportunitiea  of  smug- 
iy  of  circulating  nublicationa  *^  hostile  to  the  sling  during  the  oonftision  in  the  custom  hoc>o 
holy  alliance  of  the  Italian  patriots,"  and  of  department    Ramorino,  lingering  on  the  rood 
being  on  friendly  terma  with  the  holy  see.  to  St  Julien,  without  attempting  to  aeizie  thmt 
Aooording  to  the  same  authority,  4  persons  fortress,  left  the  battle  field  on  uie  evening  of 
were  appointed  by  the  committee  to  carry  out  Feb.  1,  aa  aoon  aa  he  heard  of  the  advance  of  the 
the  aentenoe ;  and  Duling  to  do  so,  they  would  royal  troops ;  while  the  insurgents,  who  had  snc- 
have  forfeited  their  own  lives.    Although  the  ceeded  (Feb.  8)  in  crossing  ue  bridge  near  Les 
aasailanta  of  Emiliani  in  1882  had  been  sen-  £ohelles,  were  oompletelv  routed  b^  the  soldiers 
tenoed  to  5  years'  imprisonment  by  the  IVench  of  the  garrison  at  Pont  de  Beauvoiaen.    Ramo- 
anthoritiea  at  Rhodez,  those  intrusted  with  the  rino  waa  accused  of  treachery ;  but  after  his 
•zecntion  of  the  alleged  sentence  were  not  to  be  arrival  in  Paris  he  endeavored  to  vindicate  Li$ 
deterred ;  and  one  of  them,  GarioU,  on  meeting  conduct  and  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  fiuloiv 
Emiliani  and  Laooreachi  (on  Mav  81, 1883)  in  upon  Mazzini  and  his  friends.    Sentence  of 
a  coffee  houae  of  that  town,  fatally  stabbed  the  death  in  eontumaeiam  waa  passed  by  the  Sar- 
latter  with  his  stiletto.  Stabbing  Emiliani's  wife,  dinian  courts  upon  Mazzini,  who  however  re- 
who  had  endeavored  to  save  herbusband,  he  next  mained   unmolested  in  Switzerland,  re$idii««: 
inffiflted  mortal  wounds  upon  Emiliani,  from  partlv  in  the  cantons  of  Vaud  and  Geneva,  b:it 
which  he  died  soon  afterirara.   In  the  leg^  pro-  chiefly  at  the  watering  place  of  Bachtelen,  near 
oaa^aga^  however,  which  were  instituted  agunst  Grenchen,  in  the  canton  of  Solenre.    Many  of 
Maiiini  by  the  French  government,  he  could  not  those  implicated  in  the  Savoy  expediiioD  wcrv 
be  oonvicted  aa  a  party  to  the  assassination ;  but  expelled  from  Switzerland,  particnlariv  the  Po- 
lo addition  to  the  anspicion  which  rested  on  him  lisn  refugees.    But  before  their  actual  departure 
in  thia  matter,  his  name  waa  associated  with  fh>m  the  country,  Mazzini  had  succeeded  in 
political  and  military  conspiracies  which  were  obtaining  the  co6peration  of  the  principal  re|<re- 
oisoovered  in  Piedmont  in  1888,  and  with  their  sentatives  of  the  various  naticmalitiea  in  tho 
ramificatioof  in  Napleaand  other  parts  of  Italy,  organization  of  a  new  association,  to  be  calit^ 
After  continuing  flor  aome  time  to  isaoe  his  Jour-  Young  Europe*    "  Young  Italy,  *^  **  Yoong  Po- 
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Umd,'^  4a,  appointed  delegateSi  who  on  April  artidesfortbe  "People^s  Jonrnal,*'th6  "Month* 
16, 1884,  aoleninly  agreed  to  abide  bj  the  politi-  \j  Obronicle,"  Lowe's  "Edinbnrgh  Joornal,'* 
oal,  Boda],  and  religions  platform  which  waa  the  **  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,"  and  the 
laid  down  by  Mazzini,  and  the  terms  of  which  *'  Westminster  Review."  Among  them  are 
were  published  in  the  languages  of  the  different  papers  on  Byron  and  Gk>ethe,  George  Sand, 
nationalities.  The  new  league  summoned  the  Victor  Hugo  and  Lamartine,  Thiers  and  Oar- 
nations  of  Europe  to  rise  a^eiinst  their  despotic  lyl^  on  Fourierism  and  oonununism.  and  on 
rulers.  Mazzim's  general  instructions  for  its  Itahan  and  German  music.  Beside  publications, 
members  imposed  faith  in  God  as  the  sole  and  in  Journals  and  in  pamphlets,  on  the  political 
supreme  ruler  of  the  universe,  in  his  immortal  condition  of  Ita]y  and  other  European  states, 
laws  as  the  expression  of  the  divine  will,  and  he  wrote  extensively  in  behalf  of  a  comprehen* 
in  humanity  as  the  sole  interpreter  of  tbose  mve  system  of  popular  education.  Some  of  his 
laws.  The  main  object  of  Young  Europe  was,  most  striking  ideas  in  that  regard  are  laid  down 
according  to  Mazzini,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  in  the  Italian  Journal  Apatolatopopolarey  which 
a  nniverud  development  of  thought  and  action,  he  published  in  London  from  1840  to  1848. 
which  would  lead  to  the  discovery  and  practical  In  1843  he  wrote  a  preface  to  a  new  edition  of 
fl|>plication  of  the  divine  laws  of  human  govern-  Dante's  Divina  Ccmmedia^  and  prepared  a  com- 
ment. Mazzini  defined  the  league  as  the  young  plete  edition  of  the  works  of  Ugo  Foscolo.  He 
Europe  of  the  people,  which  was  to  supplant  founded  in  London  in  1840  a  Sunday  school  for 
the  old  Europe  of  kings ;  as  a  conflict  between  poor  Italian  children,  and  officiated  in  person 
the  modern  principles  of  freedom  and  the  medi-  as  one  of  the  teachers. — ^The  tragic  fate  of  the 
BBval  system  of  servitude,  between  the  modem  brothers  Bandiera  called  public  attention  with 
sentiments  of  equality  and  the  old  spirit  of  caste,  increased  force  to  Mazzini  m  1844,  he  being  con- 
monopoly,  and  privileges ;  and  finally,  as  a  tri-  sidered  as  the  inspiring  spirit  who  had  led  those 
nmph  of  new  religious  aroirations  and  ideas  patriots  to  ma^e  the  daring  attempt  upon  the 
over  the  tottering  fabric  of  a  decaying  ecclesi-  Austrian  fleet  which  cost  them  their  lives,  al- 
asticism.  The  social  application  of  Mazzini*s  though  Mazzini  had  in  reality  opposed  that  par- 
principles  is  fully  expl^ned  in  his  work,  Fkn  et  ticular  movement.  At  the  same  time  the  Eng- 
mc€fUT  (Biel,  1886).  His  ideal  of  a  republic,  lish  minister.  Sir  James  Graham,  was  detected 
according  to  this  work,  consists  in  a  bond  of  in  ha vii^  opened  and  intercepted  letters  address- 
bve  and  union  between  mankind,  founded  upon  ed  to  Mazzini,  which  led  to  the  discovery  and 
the  principle  of  association.  Freedom  was  to  the  suppression  of  the  Bandiera  conspiracy;  and 
be  one  of  its  elements  and  one  of  its  most  es-  the  proceedings  which  thedespotic  powers  wish- 
sential  conditions,  but  the  association  was  to  be  ed  the  English  government  to  institute  against 
rather  religious  than  jpolitical ;  for  *^  political  the  Italian  refugees  fell  to  the  ground  amid  the 
parties  fall  and  expire,^  he  says,  "but  religious  general  cry  of  indignation  at  the  conduct  of 
parties  never  die,  unless  they  have  attained  their  Sir  James  Graham,  to  whom  Mazzini  addressed 
utmost  perfection  and  accomplished  their  mis-  a  spirited  letter  on  the  occasion,  which  con- 
sion  by  oecoming  thoroughly  identified  with  the  tributed  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  lal* 
life  of  humanity.''  Dissensions  between  Maz-  ter.  After  having  protested  In  1846  against 
cini  and  the  **  Toung  Switzerland''  (in  whose  the  enlistment  of  Swiss  soldiers  for  the  piq>al 
Interest  a  journal  of  that  name  had  been  pub-  army,  and  against  the  annihilation  of  the  re> 
lished  at  Biel  chiefly  under  his  influence)  and  public  of  Oracow,  he  founded  in  1847  an  "in- 
the  ^^  Toung  Germany"  parties  led  him  to  with-  temational  league  of  peoples,"  the  principal 
draw  from  uie  central  committee  of  Toung  Eu-  object  of  which  was  to  enhghten  the  people  of 
rope,  and  also  of  the  Toung  Italy  league,  with-  England  upon  foreign  politics,  and  to  oifihaa 
out  however  relaxing  his  zeal  for  the  further-  principles  of  self-government  among  the  na- 
aace  of  the  ends  of  both  of  these  associations,  tions  of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  1847  he  pro* 
of  which  he  continued  the  principal  leader,  oeeded  to  Paris  to  confer  with  other  leaden 
With  the  exception  of  a  brief  term  of  arrest  in  regard  to  the  growing  revolutionary  feeling 
In  1885,  Mazzini  was  not  interrupted  in  his  in  Italy,  but  soon  returned  to  London,  where 
agitation  in  Switzerland  until  1887,  when,  yield-  the  revolution  of  Feb.  84,  1848,  took  hhn  like 
ing  at  length  to  the  representation  of  foreign  many  others  completely  by  surprise.  Five 
powers,  the  Swiss  authorities  requested  him  days  afterward  he  returned  to  the  F^neh 
to  leave;  and  provided  with  a  passport  fi*om  capital  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Gio* 
the  French  emlmssy,  he  departea  for  EngUmd  berti,  Mamiani,  and  otiier  leaders  of  the  oon- 
fis  France.  London  became  henceforwa:^  his  stitutional  party  ;  but  Mazzini  was  opposed 
head-quarters  for  revolutionizing  Italy  and  Eu-  to  the  annexation  of  the  smaller  Italian  states 
rope,  while  a  secret  asylum  near  Geneva  en-  to  Sardinia,  which  was  eventually  proposed 
abled  him  to  be  near  the  scene  of  action  in  the  by  those  statesmen.  On  March  8  he  Issued 
contingency  of  an  insurrection  in  Piedmont,  an  address  to  the  people  of  Lombardy,  eongratF 
His  numerous  partisans  and  friends  continued  ulating  them  upon  the  success  of  their  In- 
tbeseeqpt  political  agitation  in  Italy,  while  Maz-  surrection,  and  11  days  afterward  (April  10^ 
itoi  labored  by  writing  and  by  public  addresses  he  set  foot  on  Italian  soil  after  17  years*  or 
In  the  meetings  of  the  Poles,  Italians,  or  other  exile.  His  reception  at  Milan  was  a  triumph, 
oppressed  nationalities  in  London.    He  wrote  but  his  exertions  there  in  behalf  of  national  m* 
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dopendenoe  were  nentralixed  hy  the  Tadllating  1864^  at  the  tnggesdon  of  Manioif  he  eepamled 

policy  of  Obarlea  Albert,  whom  he  character^  himself  from  him ;  and  in  his  memouns,  which 

ized  as  the  Hamlet  of  monarchs.    After  havlDg  appeared  ip  Ediotmrgh  in  1867  before  his  at* 

been  foiled  in  Milan,  and  endeavored  in  vain  to  tempt  npon  the  life  of  N^leon  IIL,  he  re- 

raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  other  parts  of  proabhed  Manini  with  recuesBness  and  diare* 

Italy,  Mazzini  offered  to  enlist  as  a  common  gard  of  the  Uvea  of  his  friends,  and  expressed 

Boldier  nnder  Garibaldi,  whose  yangnard  was  his  distrust  in  his  ability  to  control  the  atoms 

on  the  point  of  advancing  in  forced  marches  roused  by  his  agitation,  aod  which  generally 

from  Monza  to  Bergamo,  when  the  capitulation  proved  fatal  to  those  who  embarked  in  these  ef- 

of  Milan  to  the  Austrians  (Aug.  5)  led  to  the  forta.  Maarini,  however,  persisted  in  his  ptop^ 

disbandment  of  the  patriots.    In  a  pamphlet  gandism;  and  notwithstanding  the  disMiproW 

published  in  1850  in  Brussels,  Cenni  e  doeumeri'  tion  of  Manin  and  of  other  republican  leaden, 

U  intcfno  M  inturrwume  Lombarda  e  alia  he  again  instigated  an  insurrection  in  Sardinia 

^tierra  regia  del  1848,  Mazzini  relates  the  oir-  in  1857,  and  proceeded  to  Genoa  to  soperin* 

oomstances  which  proved  fatal  to  his  efforts  tend  it    His  followers  seized  Fort  Diamante  in 

aod  those  of  other  radical  leaders  in  Milan  dnr-  the  night  of  June  29 ;  but  as  the  people  did  not 

ing  the  revolution  of  1848.  and  which  compelled  Join  the  movement,  Mazzini  was  compelled  to 

him  to  retire  to  Switzerland.    Soon  after  his  abandon  the  enterprise.   Miss  White  (now  Mme. 

arrival  there,  the  news  of  the  rising  in  Tuscany  Mario),  an  English  lady  and  one  of  his  devoted 

was  received,  together  with  the  continued  re*  followers,  waa  arrested  on  this  occasion.    His 

sistanceofYenice,  which  from  the  beginning  had  friends  who  attempted  similar  outbreaka  at 

acted  in  accordance  with  his  republican  views  Leghorn  and  Naples  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

nnder  the  lead  of  Manin,  and  encouraged  him  to  government,  including  those  captured  on  board 

depart  for  Florence.  Here  he  became  a  member  the  steamer  Oagliari,  and  were  put  to  death  or 

of  the  provisional  government,  and  was  sent  as  doomed  to  imprisonment,  while  Mazzini  himself 

dq>uty  to  the  Roman  republic,  which  had  beoi  retired  to  his  place  of  concealment  near  Genevsi, 

proclaimed  in  Feb.  1849.    He  was  elected  a  tri-  and  afterward  returned  to  London,  w^here  he 

nmvir  by  the  Bomans,  and  became  the  ruling  endeavored  to  vindicate  his  course  in  a  pamphlet 

spirit  of  the  reput>lic,  the  hopes  of  which,  how-  entitled  *^  The  late  Insurrection  defended  by  Jo- 

ever,  were  bhghted  by  Fi^nch  intervention,  seph  Mazzini*'  (London,  1858).    After  the  80|>- 

Borne  furrendering  to  Marshal  Oudinot  after  a  pression  of  the  ItaUa  del  popolo  in  Genoa,  he 

heroic  resistance,  and  the  French  entering  the  established  at  the  end  of  1858  a  weekly  iooroal 

city,  July  8.     Mazzini  left  Bome  without  a  in  London,  entitled  Pionn^ro  ei  a«um«.    Doring 

paaqwrt  in  an  Italian  ship,  and  proceeded  to  the  war  of  1869  in  Lombardy.  he  constantly  re- 

lijarseillee,  and  from  thence  to  Lausanne,  where  sisted  the  idea  that  Italy  could  be  benefited  by 

he  waa  met  by  Saffi  and  other  friends.    Venice  the  intervention  of  Kapoleon  III.,  though  he 

surrendered  to  the  Austriana  in  August,  but  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  promote  the  ex- 

Mazzini  continued  at  Lausanne  the  Journal  en-  pulsion  of  the  foreign  enemy  by  revolntiooary 

titled  ItaUa  dd  popolo.  which  he  had  com-  movements  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    How* 

menoed  at  lOlan,  and  aadressed  letters  to  De  ever,  since  the  consolidation  of  Upper  Italy  ho 

Tooqueville,  De  Falloux,  and  Montalembert,  hasexhibitedalesshostilefiwneof  mindtoward 

vindicating  his  administraticm  in  Bome,  and  the  Sardinian  royal  house  as  the  representative 

denouncing  them  as  the  destroyers  of  Boman  of  Italian  unity.    Still  it  is  certain  that  *  mani- 

liberty.    He  remained  for  some  time  in  Swita-  festo  attributed  to  him,  and  renouncing  repub- 

erland,  organizing  there  a  new  national  com-  licanism,  was  a  fabrication.    Garibaldi*s  expe- 

mittee  for  continuing  his  agitations.   His  secret  dition  to  Sicily  in  1860  called  him  to  new  ao- 

a^^lmn  there  consisted  of  a  cottage  which  had  tivity,  the  character  of  which  is  not  yet  deariy 

been  purchased  by  his  friends,  only  the  most  defined. — Conspicuous  among  the  many  qoali- 

intimate  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  ita  ties  for  which  Mazzini  is  adm&ad  bv  his  frwnda^ 

locality.     Persons  were  conducted  there  in  a  ara  his  Spartan-like  simplicity  and  frugality,  and 

carriage  with  thw  eyes  bandaged  until  they  his  integrity.    He  has  sacrificed  his  own  piatri- 

reaohed  the  vineyards  in  the  midst  of  which  it  mony  for  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  although 

ia  aitnated.     His  other  hiding  places  on  the  considerable  sums  of  money  have  passed  through 

eoDtinent  and  in  London  were  equally  inaoces-  his  hands,  he  has  always  restricted  bia  private 

aiUe  and  .well  protected  by  his  friends.    On  his  expenditures  to  the  banst  necessities  of  hfe^  aod 

retain  to  London  he  united  his  efibrts  wiUi  submitted  himself  to  the  greatest  privatiooa. 

those  of  I^sdm-Bollin,  Kossuth,  Arnold  Boge,  MAZZOLIKI,  Lodovioo,  an  Italian  painter, 

and  other  revolutionary  leaders.   His  name  waa  bom  in  Ferrara  about  1481,  died  there  in  16SQ. 

aasooiated  with  the  dagger  insurrection  in  Milan  He  waa  a  pupil  of  Lorenzo  Oo^  and  in  small 

(FeU  6, 185S),  started  br  a  number  of  young  pictures,  particularly  his  miniature  altarpieoea^ 

eatibnsiasta  who  were  led  on  bv  the  infiunma-  attained  great  exceDenoe.     His  architect  oral 

tmry  aeal  of  Maizini,  hot  which  was  promptly  backgrounds  are  especially  admired.    His  works 

•oppressed  by  the  Austrian  government.  Amons  are  not  numerous,  but  are  to  be  found  in  the 

Ihoee  most  active  in  cooperating  with  Mazzini  chief  galleriea  of  Europe.    The  nationaf  gallery 

waa  Orstni ;  but  on  returning  to  London,  after  in  London  poasenea  two  excellent  holy  <WtnUi^ 

an  abortive  inaarreotlon  attttmpted  at  Milan  in  by  MatfolinJ, 
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HAZZnOCHELLI,  Giotahhi  Mabka,  eoimt,  ooeopied  himself  with  agrienltoral  ptinnito.-- 

aa  Italian  junst,  antiqaary,  and  biographer,  WnxiAic,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  Amer* 

bora  in  Brescia  in  1707,  died  there  in  xfor.  ioan  cleiiiTnian,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis* 

1765.    He  was  educated  at  Bologna,  and  after*  copal  charch  in  the  state  of  Yii^ginia,  born  in 

ward  became  keeper  of  the  Qnirinian  librarj  in  FMeric,  now  Ok^ke  co.,  Ya^  Nov.  11, 1789. 

hb  native  city,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1808, 

Italian  antianities  and  biogn^hical  literature,  and  8  years  later  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 

H«  wrote  Notixie  itorieha  e  critiehe  intomo  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  by  Bishop 

aUa  vito,  alle  iwoensicni  ed  agli  geritti  di  Arehi-  Madison  of  Virginia.    Entering  upon  his  duties 

nedi  Siraetaano  (Brescia,  1787) ;  OH  $criUari  at  a  time  when  the  Episcopal  organization  in 

d'luUiHy  eio^  nottMie  $toriehe  e  eritiehe  intomo  Virginia  had  from  various  circumstances  fallen 

alU  tUeed  agli  9criUi  dei  letUrati  ItaHani  (6  into  decay,  he  attracted  attention  by  the  ear* 

Tola.  foL,  1758-'88,  not  complete),  and  many  neatness  of  his  preaching  and  his  efforts  to 

other  works;  and  left  a  vast  collection  of  casts  strengthen  the  numbers  and  influence  of  his 

aod  medals,  afterwiurd  engraved  and  published,  denomination.    The  centre  of  bis  ministerial 

MAZZUOLA,  Fbancbsoo.   See  PAmuEoiAKO.  labors  was  from  the  first  the  parish  church  near 

MEAD,  Richard,  an  English  physician  and  his  patrimonial  home ;  and  bemg  independent  in 

aotbor,  bom  at  Stepney,  near  London,  in  1675,  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  he  for  many  years 

died  in  London,  Feb.  16,  1754.     He  studied  officiated  gratuitously  in  his  own  parish  and  in 

It  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  received  the  d^ree  of  the  surrounding  country.    In  1818-'14  he  took 

M.D.  at  Padua  in  1795,  and  returning  to  England  an  active  part  in  procuring  the  election  of  Dr. 

settled  at  Stepney.    In  1708  he  was  elected  a  Moore  of  New  York  as  the  successor  of  Bishop 

member  of  the  royal  society,  of  which  Sir  Isaac  Madison  in  the  episcopate  of  Virginia,  and  con- 

Newton  was  then  president,  and  in  the  same  tributed  materially  to  the  establishment  of  a 

▼ear  was  chosen  physician  of  St  Thomases  hos-  diocesan  theological  seminary^  and  various  edu- 

pitaL    In  1711  he  was  appointed  anatomical  cational  and  missionary  societies  connected  with 

lecturer  to  surgeons*  hall,  iad  in  1714  removed  his  denomination,  now  in  active  operation  in 

to  London.    In  1719,  when  the  plague  broke  Virginia.    In  1829  he  was  unanimously  elected 

OQt  at  Marseillea,  he  was  consnlted  by  the  gov*  assistant  bishop  of  Virginia,  and  in  August  of 

ernmeDt  as  to  the  best  method  of  excluding  it  that  year  was  consecrated  in  Philadelphia  to  the 

from  £ogiand,  and  in  1727  was  nominated  phy-  episcopal  office.    He  thenceforth  assumed  the 

^ciaa  to  George  IL    The  wealth  derived  from  chief  care  of  the  diocese,  and  in  1841,  upon  the 

his  praotioe  was  chiefly  deyoted  to  the  patron-  death  of  Bishop  Moore,  had  the  sole  charge  of 

^  of  aoience  and  literature,  and  to  the  colleo*  it    111  health  soon  compelled  him  to  ask  for  an 

tioQ  of  a  Enable  library,  antiquities,  and  works  asristant,  who  was  provided  in  1842  in  the  per- 

of  art    His  *^  Medical  Works'*  were  published  son  of  Dr.  Johns  of  Baltimore.    Bishop  Meade 

ifl  1768  (4to.,  London).  has,  however,  steadily  performed  his  episcopal 

MEADE,  a  N.  co.  of  Ky^  on  the  Ohio  river,  duties  down  to  the  prosent  time,  visiting  his 

^nined  by  Otter  and  Spring  creeks  and  other  large  diocese  biennially,  beside  delivering  an* 

trilxitaries  (^ the  Ohio;  area,  about  400  sq.  m.;  nually  a  course  of  leccnres  at  the  Episcopal 

W.  in  1860,  7,898,  of  whom  1,578  were  slaves,  theolo^cal  seminary,  and  publishing  occasional 

It  haa  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soiL  tracts  and  treatises  on  doctrinal  questions,  local 

Tlie  Modoctiona  hi  1850  were  878,145  bushels  church  history,  to.    His  doctrinal  views  are  of 

of  bdian  com,  125,188  of  oats,  210,427  lbs.  of  that  class  known  as  evangelical,  and  he  has  been 

t^>i^ieoo,  and  18,095  of  wool.    There  were  10  for  a  number  of  years  the  aclmowledged  head 

grist  B^lls,  2  saw  mills,  2  tannerieS|  and  9  of  the  evangelical  branch  of  the  Protestant  Epia- 

thoreheiL    Oapital,  Brandenburg.  copal  church  in  the  United  States.    His  pnb- 

MEADE,  BioHAsn   Sjddbb,  an  American  lications  comprise  **  Family  Prayer'*  (Alexan- 

reveliitioiiary  soldiel^  bom  in  Nansemond  co.,  diia,  1884) ;  ^Lectures  on  uie  Pastoral  Office;'' 

Vl,  about  1750,  died  in  Frederic,  now  Olarke  ''  Lectures  to  Students"  (New  York,  1849) ;  and 

co^  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  ^  Old  Ohurches,  Ministers,  and  Families  in  Vir* 

He  was  educated  at  Harrow  sdiool  in  Enghind.  ginia"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1856). 

•ad  soon  after  his  return  to  Virginia  embarked  MEADOW  LARK,  a  starling,  of  the  Amer- 

ia  Um  revolutionary  contest    In  Dec  1775,  he  ican  genus  $tumeUa  (Vieillot).     The  body  is 

^^^onnnded  a  company  at  the  battie  of  the  thick  and  stout,  the  legs  large,  with  hind  toea 

Great  Bridge  near  Norfolk,  tiie  first  fought  in  reaching  beyond  the  tail,  which  is  short,  even, 

^  atate,  and  soon  after  he  was  appointed  by  and  of  narrow  pointed  feathers ;  the  bill  is 

^aaiuttgton  <me  of  his  confidential  aids,  in  neariy  straight,  and  8  times  as  long  as  high ; 

vhieh  capacity,  with  the  rank  of  oolonti,  he  inner  lateral  toe  longer  than  the  outer ;  hind 

^Ddered  ngnal  service  throughout  the  war,  daw  nearlv  twice  as  long  as  the  middle ;  feath- 

He  was  with  the  oonamander-in-chief  in  all  his  ers  of  head  stiffened,  the  shafts  above  extended 

P^  battles,  and  superintended  the  execution  into  a  black  biistie.    The  common  species  (JS, 

of  Major  Aiidr6,  a  duty  which  he  was  aocus-  Ludovidanay  Swains.)  is  about  11  inches  long^ 

^"otA  to  say  he  could  not  perform  without  with  an  extent  of  wing  of  16,  and  the  bill  1^ 

1^   The  latter  part  of  his  Ine  was  passed  on  inches;  the  color  above  is  dark  brown,  each 

'^  estate  in  Frederic  co.,  where  he  principally  feather  with  a  brownish  white  margin  and  a 
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pale  reddish  brown  terminal  spot;  wings  and  and  AfHca;  they  are  abundant  in  the  moesj 

tail  with  dark  brown  bars;  yellow  beneath,  swamps  in  the  vidnitj  of  the  arctic  circl«L 

with  a  black  pectoral  crescent;  sides,  ramp,  Some  are  aquatic,  haying  the  antitragos  of  the 

and  tibifls  pale  reddish  brown,  with  blackish  ear  so  deyeloped  as  to  act  as  a  yalTe  under 

streaks ;  a  light  median  and  superciliary  stripe,  water ;  others  live  In  dry  places  and  high  landsi 

Tellow  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  a  black  line  be-  where  they  do  much  mischief  by  gnawing  the 

hind.    It  is  found  in  the  eastern  United  States  bark  of  trees  and  destroying  min  and  fruit; 

to  the  high  central  plains,  extending  perhaps  as  they  do  not  dimb,  and  are  not  dormant  in  win- 

fsr  south  as  Mexico.    It  is  abundant  in  the  ter,  but  retreat  at  that  time  to  their  well-stored 

southern  states  in  the  jsrinter,  whence  it  pro-  burrows.    They  are  very  prolific,  and,  from  the 

ceeds  northward  as  far  as  Midne  to  breed,  re-  great  number  of  indiyidnals,  are  the  source  citen 

turning  in  the  autumn  in  smaU  flocks ;  the  flight  of  considerable  loss  to  the  fiumer ;  in  1818  and 

to  generally  short,  unsteady,  and  at  a  moderate  1819  most  of  the  harvest  of  Holland,  and  in  18S7 

elevation ;  the  notes  at  early  morning  are  loud  of  that  of  an  entire  province  of  Italy,  was  de- 

and  melodious.    The  males  are  very  pugnacious  stroyed  by  them ;  in  a  German  province  in  182i, 

in  breeding  time;  the  nest  to  made  of  grasses  1,600,000  were  captured  in  14  oays.  These  ani> 

in  a  hollow  of  the  ground,  and  to  covert  over  male  in  their  turn  fhmish  a  supply  of  food  to 

like  an  oven ;  both  sexes  incubate;  the  eggs,  4  carnivorous  mammals,  birds,  and  reptileai    For 

or  6,  are  white,  with  reddish  brown  spots  at  the  an  account  of  their  nabits,  see  Audubon  and 

Itfser  end;  the  young  are  hatched  about  the  Bacbman's  "  Quadrapeds  of  North  America.** 

end  of  June  in  the  middle  states.    The  meadow  MEADOW  SAFFRON.    See  Colchicxx. 

lark  to  the  friend  of  the  farmer  in  its  destrac-  MEADYILLE,  the  capital  of  Crawford  oo., 

tion  of  ii^uriouslarves,  but  it  sometimes  pulto  up  Penn.,  on  the  left  bank  of  French  creek ;  pop. 

the  young  corn,  gitdn,  and  rice ;  it  occasionally  in  1850, 2,578.    It  to  in  the  midst  of  a  very  fvr- 

Idlto  small  birds,  especially  in  conflnement.    In  tile  country,  for  which  it  to  the  principal  market, 

autumn  and  winter  meadow  larks  are  fat,  and  It  is  the  seat  of  Alleghany  college,  founded  in 

are  sought  by  the  sportsman ;  the  flesh  of  the  1817,  and  since  1888  under  the  direction  of  the 

young  is  esteemed  as  food.    On  the  Padfic  Methodtot  Episcopal  church.    Thto  institution 

coast  there  to  found  the  western  meadow  lark  has  a  president  and  6  professors,  with  104  stu* 

(S,  negUcta^  And.),  nearly  resembling  the  other,  dents  and  299  alumni  in  1859,  and  a  library  of 

but  rather  paler  in  tint,  with  the  yellow  on  the  9.600  volumes,  and  occupies  a  fine  edifice  on  an 

ohin  and  uroat  extending  on  the  sides  of  the  elevation  near  the  town.    It  to  also  the  seat  of 

lower  Jaw.    Thto  bird  to  retoted  to  the  starlings  the  western  theological  seminary  under  the  di- 

of  Europe,  of  the  genus  $tumui  (linn.).  rection  of  the  Unitarians.    In  1850  there  were 

MEADOW  MOUSE,  the  common  name  of  8  churches  (Baptist,  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 

the  small  rodents  of  title  genus  aiTi0o2a(Lao6p.).  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Methodist.  Presbytcriazi, 

The  molars  are  |r},  and  rootless ;  the  ears  are  Roman  Oatholic,  and  Unitarian),  a  haodsome 

short  nearly  hidden  in  fhr ;   the  muzzle  to  court  house,  and  a  state  arsenal, 

broad  and  rounded;  the  tail  shorter  than  the  MEAL  WORM,  the  name  given  in  Europe  to 

body,  cylindrical  and  hairy ,  soles  naked  anteri-  the  larva  of  a  black  heteromerous  beetle^  tb« 

orly ;  the  skull  short,  deep,  and  broad ;  whisk-  tenebrio  molitcr  (lAnn.).    The  perfect  inse<% 

ers  in  6  horizontal  series.  The  common  meadow  about  }  of  an  inch  long,  appears  m  the  evening 

mouse  {A.  riparia^  Ord)  of  thto  country  to  4^  in  the  least  frequented  parts  of  dwellings,  in 

inches  long,  and  the  tail  about  1^;  the  feet  flour  milto,  bake  houses,  and  pantriea.    The 

large  and  scaly;  hair  rather  short;  the  eyes  larva  to  more  than  an  inch  long,  cylindrical, 

small,  the  thumb  of  the  fore  foot  obsolete,  and  scaly,  and  of  an  ochrey  yellow  color ;  it  ia  dc^ 

mamm»  4  inguinal  and  4  nectoral;  the  color  structive  to  flour  and  meiJ,  and  to  artidasmad^ 

above  is  dark  brown,  yariea  with  reddish  and  from  them;  it  to  said  to  remain  2  years  in  this 

yellow toh  brown;  ashy  plumbeous  below;  tail  condition,  and  occasionally  to  have  been  eaten 

and  feet  dusky.    Mjmy  other  species  are  de-  and  ngected  frt>m  the  human  stomach;  it  fonm 

scribed  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  report  on  the  ^  Pacific  a  favorite  food  for  the  domesticated  niditin^a2«« 

Railroad  Survey."    The  European  species  are  — ^The  name  of  meal  worm  to  given  in  New  £nf« 

cdl0d  also  ca/mpagnoU  and  voUi;  the  largest  to  land  to  the  larva  of  a  small  delta  moth  {pyraiU 

the  hpoudcBiiB  ampMHui  (D1.X  which  to  aquatic  farinalU,  linn.).    The  moth  to  often  seen  on 

in  its  habits,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  streams  and  the  ceiling  of  rooms,  resting  with  its  tail  onrred 

digging  In  the  marshes  for  roots.    Thecampa-  over  the  back;  the  fore  wings  are  long  and 

gnoi  {H.  oVraZii,  111.),  of  the  size  of  a  mouse,  to  narrow,  and  cover  the  hind  ones  when  at  rest ; 

TeUowish  ^y  above,  and  whitish  gray  below ;  they  are  light  brown,  crossed  by  8  curved  wh:t« 

It  lives  in  hdks  dug  in  the  ground,  in  which  it  lines,  and  have  a  dark  chocolate  spot  at  the  b^^^e 

ooDeots  food  far  the  winter.  The  economic  mea-  and  tip  of  each.    The  larvn  are  long  and  aleo- 

dow  mouse  (.flkaeon^miis,  Dl.)  lives  in  Siberia,  der,  taring  at  each  end,  naked,  and  with  no- 

Uving  up  ampld^winter  stores,  and  sometimes  merous  legs ;  they  are  often  seen  in  floor  bar> 

migrating  in  larg^troops  like  the  lemminn. —  rels,  meal  chests,  and  rimilar  places.    Some  of 

The  meadow  mioo^re  spread  over  the  norUiem  the  larva  of  the  moths  of  the  genus  Hn^a  make 

hemisphere  of  Amlrioa,  Europe,  and  Asia,  as  a  thick  whittoh  gray  web  over  com  and  m«nl« 

yet  not  having  beeiKmnd  in  South  America  MEALY  BUG,  a  very  destructive  insect  in 
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greeoihoQsefl,  of  the  order  A^mlpCtfra,  and  tsaxaiy  Ion  from  the  nostrils,  hoarseness,  and  oon^ 
coeeida  or  bark  lioe,  the  O.  Adaniaum  (Linn.).  The  eruption  commonly  appears  on  the  4Ui  dgjr, 
The  perfect  insects  resemble  small  scales ;  the  at  first  about  the  head  and  neck,  ti^en  the  trunk 
reddish  larvfls  are  smaU,  but  very  active,  flat  and  arms,-  and  finally  reaching  the  lower  ex* 
ind  oral  in  shajle;  the  females  haye  a  oeak  tremities;  it  takes  2  or  8  days  to  complete  its 
with  which  they  pump  up  the  juices  of  plants;  course,  and  when  it  reaches  the  feet  and  legs 
they  fix  themselves  from  time  to  time  for  the  has  Often  begun  to  disappear  from  the  faoeu 
parpose  of  changing  theii*  skin,  when  they  The  eruption  consists  of  uttle  papules,  some- 
cover  themselves  with  a  white,  powdery,  cot-  what  resembling  fiea  bites,  of  a  dark  red  color, 
tonjr  substance,  which  has  given  them  their  and  which  as  they  coalesce  at  their  edges  as- 
oommon  name.  Several  broods  are  produced  sume  an  irregularly  crescendo  form.  The  pe- 
in  a  year,  which  cause  great  annoyance  in  hot-  riod  of  incubation,  that  is,  the  time  elapdng  firom 
houses ;  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  similar  cot-  exposure  to  the  contagion  to  the  time  of  attack, 
tooj  material.  In  the  natural  state  many  are  !s  put  down  as  from  7  to  14  days.  All  ages  are 
destroved  bv  ichneumon  parasites  and  are  de-  liable  to  it,  though  infants  at  the  breast  are  not 
Toured  by  birds.  Alkaline  washes  have  been  so  apt  to  oe  attacked  as  those  somewhat  older. 
found  most  effectual  in  checking  their  ravages,  A  few  years  ago  it  noade  its  first  appearance  at 
both  within  and  out  of  the  greenhouse.  the  FarOe  islimda,  and  spread  like  a  pestilenoe 
MEANS,  Alsxandsb,  M.D.,  D.D.,  an  Amer-  from  house  to  house  and  from  village  to  village, 
IcAQ  dergyman,  bom  in  North  Carolina,  Feb.  6,  sparing  neither  Infimcy  nor  old  age  in  its  pro- 
1801.  He  taught  school  for  a  time  in  Mocks-  gross.  Hie  disease  is  not  commonly  a  danger- 
ville,  N.  0.,  and  soon  afterward  removed  to  ous  one,  tibough  when  introduced  into  the  So- 
Georgia.  He  determined  to  become  a  physi-  ciety  islands,  some  years  shice,  it  proved  ex- 
cisn,  bat  was  able  to  attend  only  one  course  of  oeedingly  fktaL  When  the  eruption  is  folly  out^ 
medical  lectures  at  Transvlvania  university,  the  cough,  at  first  dry  and  troublesome^  geneiw 
Ky.  Inl840-'41  the  mecUcal  college  at  Augusta,  ally  be^mes  softer  and  less  fi-equent;  and  at 
6a^  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  M.D.  the  end  of  6  or  7  days  from  the  coming  out  of 
He  became  a  local  minister  in  the  Methodist  the  first  papules  they  have  again  disappeared. 
Episcopal  church  in  1828,  and  has  gained  a  high  Where  danger  occurs,  it  is  from  inflammation 
positioQ  in  the  southern  pulpit  In  1884  he  of  the  air  passages;  the  disease  may  thus  be- 
w&s  requested  by  the  churdi  to  become  super-  come  comnlicatod  with  croup,  or  in  suljects 
jotendeot  of  the  manual  labor  school,  neardov-  prodisposed  to  consumption  tiie  seeds  of  that 
ington,  Ga.  On  the  organization  of  Emory  col-  disease  may  be  developed.  The  eyes,  too,  are 
i^  in  1888  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  natn-  sometimes  left  irritable  and  inflamed.  In  all 
nl  science,  which  post  he  occupied  for  18  years,  ordinary  cases,  a  simple  diet,  the  maintenance 
kctoriog  also  on  chemistry  during  part  of  the  of  an  equable  temperatore,  and  perhaps  the  ex* 
jear  at  the  medical  college  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  hibition  of  a  mild  diaphoretio  or  expectorant,  are 
from  1841  to  1858.  In  1858  he  presidea  over  all  that  is  required. — ^For  an  account  of  measles 
the  masonic  fenaale  college  in  Oovington,  and  in  in  swine,  see  Entozoa. 
the  following  year  was  chosen  to  the  presidency  MEASURES.  See  Wxiohtb  akb  Mxasubbsl 
^  Emory  college,  which  he  resigned  in  1855.  MEATH,  an  E.  maritime  county  of  Ireland, 
He  ihen  accepted  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Oa- 
Biedical  college  at  Atahmta,  lecturing  there  van,  Mionaghan,  and  Louth,  E.  by  the  Irish  sea 
during  the  summer  and  at  Augusta  in  winter ;  and  Dublin,  S.  by  Eildare  and  King's  co.,  and  W. 
PPce  1868  he  has  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  by  Westmeath ;  area,  906  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851. 
rarmer  institution.  He  virited  Europe  in  1851,  140,750.  It  has  only  about  10  m.  of  coast,  and 
nid  was  elected  in  the  same  year  a  member  of  no  harbor  of  importance.  The  surface  is  gen- 
the  American  association  for  the  advanoement  erdly  leveLthe  soil  fertile,  and  the  climate 
of  acience.  He  received  f^om  Emory  college  in  healthf d.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Boyne  and 
18M  the  deffree  of  D.D.,  and  in  1858  that  of  Blaokwater.  Goarse  linens,  cottons,  frieze,  pa- 
1X.D.,  and  UM  titie  of  emeritus  professor.  per,  &o.,  are  manu£u)tared.  Meath  returns  9 
^QIARKS,  Thx.  See  Kikoabdinsbhibx.  members  to  parliament  The  chief  towns  are 
MKAfiTiES  (rubeolOy  morbiUi)^  a  conta^ons  Navan,  Kells^  and  Trim.  The  midland  great 
^tbematoQs  fever,  attended  with  a  character-  western  railway,  and  the  Dublin  and  Belfast 
Btio  eruption.  Up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  last  Junction  railway  pass  through  the  counfy. 
ceotory  rneadea  and  scarlet  fever  were  con-  ICBAUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
njuidel  together,  or  at  least  were  esteemed,  of  Seine-et-Mame,  28  m.  by  railway  E.  N.  £. 
uke  omi^e  and  confluent  small  pox,  to  be  mere  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856, 8,097.  It  is  situated  on 
varieties  of  a  oommon  disease.  Measles  com-  the  Mame,  near  the  ouud  of  Ourq.  Meaux  \»  an 
^noes  with'  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever,  episcopal  town,  and  was  the  see  of  Bossuet.  the 
^inesB,  loss  of  appetite,  and  lassitude,  suo-  ^^  eagle  of  Meaux,"  as  he  has  been  called,  wnoee 
oteded  by  heat  of  skin,  thirst,  and  frequency  of  remains  repose  in  the  cathedral,  and  relics  of 
ixuse ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  the  attack  is  al-  whom  are  preserved  in  tiie  episcopal  palace. 
tnott  invariably  attended  with  inflammation  of  MEGGA,  the  chief  of  the  three  holy  cities  of 
t&e  mucous  memlnrane  lining  the  air  passages;  the  Mohammedans,  capital  of  the  province  of 
U^  eyes  are  fed  and  wateiy;  there  Is  deflux-  £1  Hqjaz,Arabia)  70  jn.£.  from  Jiddah,  its  port 
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on  the  Red  sen,  and  250  m.  8.  finom  Medina,  in    while  Burton  says  it  appeared  to  him  a  eommon 
lat  21°  80'  N.  and  long.  40°  8'  E. ;  pop.  about    aerolite.    It  is  surrounded  bj  a  border  of  red- 
45,000.    It  lies  in  a  narrow  yallejr  shut  in  b/    dish  brown  cement,  which  is  encirded  by  a 
high  bare  hills.    Its  length  from  N.  to  B.  is    gold  or  gilt  rin^.  The  pilgrims  who  walk  around 
ali^ut  2i  m.,  and  its  breath  is  somewhat  less    the  Caaba  begin  their  procession  at  the  black 
than  a  mile.    It  is  not  surrounded  by  waUs,    Btone,which  is  touched  and  kissed  with  the  high- 
hut  is  defended  by  a  fortress  situated  on  an  ele-    est  veneration.    A  pavement  of  granite,  poli*))- 
vation  8.  of  the  city.    The  houses  are  well    ed  like  glass  by  tiie  feet  of  the  faithful  in  their 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  and,  unlike  those  of    drcumambulations,  surrounds  the  Caaba.     Oat- 
most  oriental  towns,  have  windows  opening  to    side  of  this  pavement,  which  forma  an  irreg- 
the  street;  they  generally  contain  apartments    ular  ovaL  is  a  line  of  iron  posts  supporting 
intended  to  be  let  as  lodgings  to  the  pilgrims    cross  rods  from  which  hang  white  or  green 
who  annually  visit  the  holy  city.    The  streets    ^lass  globe  lamps.    The  interior  of  the  Caaba 
are  broad  and  unpaved.    The  oidy  public  bnUd-    is  plain,  and  there  are  no  windows  or  anj 
ing  worthy  of  note  is  the  shrine  or  temple  cdled    other  opening  except  the  entrance  and  a  sm:^'! 
£ait  UUak^  "  House  of  Allah,^'  or  more  com*    door  leading  to  a  staircase  to  the  roof.    Tt.e 
monly  Caaba^  ^^  Square  House.''     This  great    floor  and  walls  are  covered  with  marble  of 
aanctuary,  the  most  famous  and  holy  in  the    various  colors,  but  mostly  white;  and  the  roof 
Mohammedan  world,  stands  in  the  centre  of  an    and  upper  part  of  the  waUs  are  covered  with 
oblong  square,  enclosed  by  a  wall  250  paces    red  damask  embroidered  with  gold.     The  in- 
long  and  200  broad,  none  of  the  sides  of  which    tenor  is  lighted  by  many  lamps,  but  there  is 
run  in  a  straight  line,  though  at  first  sight  the    no  other  f&niture  except  a  smaU  press  in  one 
whole  appears  to  be  of  regular  shape.    Inside    corner  in  which  the  key  of  the  building  is  some- 
of  the  wall  is  a  colonnade  consisting  of  a  auad-    times  placed.    Near  the  door,  outude.  is  a  smA!! 
mple  row  of  pillars  on  the  eastern  side  and  of  a    hollow,  where  Abraham  and  Ishmael  are  said 
triple  row  on  the  other  sides.    These  pillars  are    to  have  mixed  the  cement  for  building  Uie  Caa- 
upward  of  20  feet  in  height,  and  generally  about    ba.    On  the  N.  W.  side  are  the  supposed  graves 
18  inches  in  diameter.    Some  are  of  white  mar*    of  Ishmael  and  Hagar  enclosed  by  a  semicirrn- 
ble,  granite,  or  porphyry,  but  the  greater  num-    lar  wall  covered  with  white  marble.    Opposite 
ber  are  of  common  stone  from  the  neighboring    the  E.  comer  of  the  Caaba  is  the  tern  tern  or 
hills.    The  number  of  these  pillars  is  variously    sacred  well,  believed  to  be  that  of  Hagar.    Its 
stated  by  authors.  Burton,  tiie  latest  authority,    water  is  unpleasant  in  taste,  and  has  a  cathartic 
counted  554.  They  are  united  by  pointed  arches,    efiect;  the  Mohammedans  ascribe  to  it  great 
every  4  of  which  support  a  smul  dome  plastered    and  peculiar  virtues.    None  but  Mohamm^ans 
and  whitened  on  the  outside;  these  domes  are    are  admitted  to  the  Caaba  or  its  endosure, 
152  in  number.    Parts  of  the  walls  and  arches    but  a  few  travellers  from  Christendom  have 
are  gaudily  painted  in  stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and    ventured  to  enter  in  disguise  at  the  risk  of  their 
blue.    The  noora  of  the  colonnades  are  paved    lives.    The  most  noted  of  these  were  Borck- 
with  large  stones  badlv  cemented  together.  The    hardt  and  Btnton.    Mt.  Ara&t,  12  m.  £.  frvm 
Caaba  is  115  paoea  from  the  nor&em  colon-    Mecca,  is  visited  by  all  pilp;riins,  who  must  per- 
Dade  and  88  from  the  southern.    It  is  an  oblong,    form  there  certain  devotions  and  listen  to  an 
massive  structure,  18  paces  in  len^h,  14  in    annual  sermon  before  they  can  Justly  claim  to 
breadth,  and  from  85  to  40  feet  in  height,  and  is    have  performed  the  pilgrimage.    It  is  about  2*  •} 
built  of  fine  gray  granite  in  horizontal  courses    feet  in  height,  and  rises  from  a  gravelly  plain  co 
of  masonry  of  irr^^ilar  depth ;  the  stones  are    which  the  pilgrims  pitch  their  tents.— Tbe  trade 
well  fitted  together,  and  held  by  exceUent  mor-    of  Mecca  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  pilgrims, 
tar  like  Roman  cement    It  was  entirely  rebuilt    who  come  from  m  parts  of  the  Mohanime<ian 
aa  it  now  stands  in  1627,  a  torrent  in  the  pre-    world,  and  generally  bring  merchandise  « ith 
ceding  year  having  thrown  down  8  of  its  sides,    them.    The  people  are  lively  and  polished  in 
The  roof  of  the  Caaba  being  flat,  it  has  at  a  die-    their  manners,  and  have  a  remarkable  knovl- 
tance  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  cube.    At  the    edge  of  various  languagea,  owing  to  their  om- 
8.  £.  corner  of  the  Caaba  IS  the  famous '^  black    stent  intercourse  with   people  firom  remote 
stone,**  which  is  believed  to  have  been  brought    countries.    There  are  few  artisans,  and  soice 
from  heaven  bv  angeU.    It  forms  a  part  of  the    small  potteries  and  dye  works  are  the  ocJy 
angle  of  the  builmng,  4  feet  9  inches  from    manufactories.    The  climate  of  Mecca  Is  sultry 
the  ground,  and  is  an  irregular  oval  about  7    and  unwholesome,  especially  in  August,  Se^w 
inches  in  diameter,  with  an  undulating  surfacei    tember,  and  October.    Little  is  known  of  the 
composed  of  about  a  dozen  smaller  stones  of    history  of  the  place,  which  is  undoubtedly  of 
dififci'ent  sizes  and  shapes  well  Joined  together    veir  great  antiouity.    It  was  the  birthpla^  of 
with  a  small  quantity  of  cement,  and  perfectly    Mohammed,  ana  has  ever  since  his  time  be^-n 
well  smoothed.    It  looks  as  if  the  wnole  had    regarded  with  peculiar  reverence  by  his  iol- 
been  broken  into  many  pieces  by  a  violent  blow    lowers.    It  is  ruled  by  a  sherif,  who  at  present 
and  then  united  again.    The  color  is  black  and    is  nominally  dependent  on  the  Turkish  sultin. 
metallic.    Bnrck)iardt  thoufht  it  looked  like  a    The  WahabNees  took  possession  of  Mecca  in  l^r* 
lava  containing  b?veral  smul  extraneoos  parti-    and  held  it  till  1818.  when  Uiey  were  expelled 
dee  of  a  whitiu  ind  of  a  yellowish  substance ;    by  Mehemet  All,  pasha  of  Egypt 
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J£fiCHAIN,   PiXBBB   FsAKgois   Ardbi,    a  tne  oommon  pump ;  and  among  otuer  works  of 

French  mathematician  and  astronomer,  bom  in  this  writer,  his    *^  Mechanics "  and  BaTuleo$ 

LaoD,  Aog.  16, 1744,  died  in  Oastellon,  Spain,  (lifting  of  weights)  especially,  though,  with  dl 

Sept.  20, 1805.    After  receiving  such  ednoation  the  mechanical  writings  of  early  times,  wanting 

ss  the  limited  means  of  his  father  enabled  him  in  tme  conception  and  explanation  of  principles, 

to  give  him,  he  became  a  mathematical  tutor,  show  already  a  very  considerable  progress  in 

devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  the  studpr  of  as-  the  descriptive  knowledge  and  classification  of 

trooomy.    TWing  to  sell  his  telescope  m  order  machines.   Heron  treats  of  five  of  the  so  called 

to  assist  his  uther,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  '^  mechanical  powers,*' omitting  only  the  inclined 

the  astronomer  LalandcL  who  procured  him  a  plane;  and  he  attempts  to  resolve  all  tiiese  into 

ntuation  as  hydrograpner  unaer  the  govern-  oases  of  the  lever.      Archimedes  appears  to 

meat.    In  this  capacity  he  assisted  M.  Breton-  have  been  the  first  to  demonstrate  correotiy  the 

mere  in  surveying  the  French  coast  between  law  of  the  lever,  and  the  important  principle 

Nienport  and  St  Halo ;  but  it  was  chiefly  to  of  centre  of  gravity.    But  not  until  the  labors 

the  theory  of  eclipses  and  comets  that  his  at-  of  Galileo  and  his  successors,  dating  from  the 

teDtion  was  directed,  11  of  the  latter  bavins  discovery  of  the  first  law  of  motion  (1688),  did 

beeQ  discovered  and  the  orbits  of  24  computed  mechanics  beg^n  to  assume  in  any  degree  the 

bj  him.    In  1782  the  academy  of  sciences  ad-  character  of  a  science.    As  now  developed  and 

mitted  him  to  membership  and  awarded  a  prize  extended,  the  subject  of  machinery  proper  is 

to  his  *^  Memoir  on   Comets."     In  1791  he  but  one  of  its  branches,  though  a  very  compre- 

ins  employed  bv  the  national  convention,  to-  hensive  one,  and  of  growing  importance. — ^The 

gether  wiUi  Delambre,  to  measure  the   arc  objects  considered  in  mechanics  are  bodies,  sin- 

of  the  meridian  comprised  between  Dunkirk  gle  or  variously  united  in  construction ;  and 

md  Barcelona,  and,  on  returning   to  Paris,  mechanical  forces,  or  those  which  act  upon 

refiued  to  deliver  his  papers  to  the  academy,  bodies  from  without,  and  move  or  tend  to  move 

becaose  he  had  detected  a  difference  of  8"  them  visibly  and  in  the  mass.    A  body  is  anr 

in  his  calculations  respecting  the  latitude  of  separately  existing  mass  of  matter.    A  force  » 

Barcelona.    This  discrepancy  so  troubled  his  any  cause  of  motion  or  change,  or  that  is  capa* 

mind  that,  even  after  being  appointed  director  ble  of  preventing  such  motion  or  change.    Me- 

of  the  observatory  of  Paris,  he  solicited  the  chanioal  forces  must  be  distinguished,  in  their 

board  of  longitude  to  permit  him  to  prolong  the  nature,  from  those  that  are  physical  or  chemi- 

messorement  of  the  arc  from  Barcelona  to  the  cal ;  though  among  the  efiTects  produced  by 

Balearic  islands,  that  he  might  have  an  oppor-  these  latter  some  are  mechanical.    Now,  one 

tQDity  of  oorrectiuff  his  error.    The  board  con-  or  many  of  the  forces  considered  in  mechanics 

KQt^  and  M^cbam  set  out  for  Spun  to  con-  acting  upon  any  body,  and  not  counteracted, 

duct  the  operation,  but  fell  a  victim  to  an  produce  or  tend  to  produce  motion.    Oounter- 

efttdemic  disorder  on  the  way.    The  most  im-  acted  by  equal  and  opposite  force  or  forces,  no 

portaot  of  his  scientific  papers  are  to  be  found  motion  results ;  the  forces  are  then  said  to  be 

'^  the  Mitnairet  de$  saiDanU  Strangen;  in  the  in  equilibrium,  or  the  body  to  be  in  equilibrium 

Tramaetums  of  the  French  academy ;  and  in  the  between  them ;  and  the  body  is  kept  in  a  state 

Connaiuanee  des  temps  subsequent  to  1785,  of  of  rest    When  motion  occurs^  it  is  over  certain 

vblch  epbemeria  he  was  for  some  time  editor,  spaces  in  certain  times ;  and  tne  relation  of  the 

HECHANICS  (6r.  fifixamu^  fuixoycvw,  to  space  to  the  time  fixes  the  speed  or  velocity, 
contrive,  invent,  or  construct),  tne  science  Again,  by  the  motions  they  produce,  or  can  pro- 
is  which  are  developed  the  laws  of  the  phe-  duce,  forces  are  compared  and  measured ;  and 
Qomena  attending  or  produced  by  means  of  by  the  motions  they  can  destroy,  reristanoes 
tbe  action  of  machines,  or  resulting  from  agen-  are  measured.  All  these,  and  also  volumes  or 
Qes  sQch  as  are  or  could  be  employed  in  masses  of  bodies,  are  magnitudes  consisting  of  a 
propelling  machinery,  and  that  are  hence  single  fiictor,  i. «.,  of  one  dimension,  and  so  can 
termed  mechanical.  In  itself  this  science  is  be  represented  by  lines.  But  the  weight  of  a 
oomplete  and  distinct,  and  its  usual  association  body  is  a  product  of  two  factors,  a  certain  unit 
vith  certain  branches  of  physics,  under  the  of  gravitative  force  into  a  certain  mass,  and  a 
^^^ouDon  title  of  natural  philosophy,  is  due  to  pressure  or  momentum  is  a  like  case ;  these  are 
po  necessary  connection,  but  at  the  most  to  an  magnitudes  of  two  dimensions,  and  representable 
tocideotal  relationship.  As  in  so  many  similar  by  areas.  Now  tbe  elements  of  every  mechanical 
iKtapeea,  tbe  actual  devising  and  use  of  me^  question  or  problem  are  tiiese  and  like  ma^i- 
chanical  combinations  for  needful  purposes,  long  tudes,  as,  1,  number ;  2,  space  and  direction, 
pr^ed  the  discovery  of  the  ffeneral  principles  giving  rise  to  lines,  areas,  solidities,  and  angles; 
jffiderlying  their  efficient^,  machines  impelled  and  8,  time,  mass,  force,  velocity,  pressure, 
by  haman  or  brute  power,  by  weights,  springs,  weight,  momentum,  resistances,  &c.  All  these 
*Mer,  or  movins  air,  were  invented  during  are  quantitiesthatcan  be  expressed  and  reason- 
^^17  early  periods.  Otesibius,  probably  about  ed  about  geometrically,  and  of  course  also  arith- 
"^  B.  0.,  is  said  to  have  discovered  and  applied  metically  and  algebraiccdly.  When,  therefore, 
^^  elastic  power  of  air,  and  to  have  invented  observation  has  collected  the  phenomena  accu- 
^rtaiD  hydraulic  machines.  To  these  his  pupil,  rately,  a  pure  mechanics — simply  a  branch  of 
elder  Heron,  added  still  others,  including  the  pure  mathematics— is  developed,  and  on 
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one  or  more  basee.  Taken  In  ita  widest  sense,  astronomy ;  and  they  ^hollj  oonstitote  that 
mebhanics  deals  with  phenomena  of  all  bodies,  branch  of  the  sdenoe  known  as  phyncal  astron- 
ao  far  as  these  are  not  dtstinotiyely  the  results  omy.  Agun,  mechanical  properties  and  Uws 
of  a  solid,  a  liqnid,  or  an  aeriform  state.  The  enter  into  and  modify  pfaysiod,  chemical,  aod 
modifying  effect  of  these  states  regarded,  we  even  vital  phenomena.  The  present  snmmaiT 
have  a  Uireefold  division,  into  solid  or  geo*  will  be  devoted  to  the  principles  oi  general  and 
mechanics,  liquid  or  hydro-mechanics,  and  of  solid  mechanics.  For  the  qiecial  subjects  of 
atrial  or  a&ro-mechanics.  Of  these,  the  first  liquids  and  aeriform  bodiesi  see  Htdbo-Mi- 
nsnally  receives  the  name  proper  to  the  general  oh anics,  and  Frxumatics. — ^The  study  of  prop- 
Butject.  In  another  view,  as  treating  of  motion  erties  of  material  oljects  finds  its  place  in 
or  equilibrium,  the  subject,  or  any  one  of  ita  somatology;  it  will  be  proper  here  to  eoomeratd 
three  divisions,  has  two  branches  :  dynamics,  those  relating  to  mechanical  qnestioni.  Tlje<e 
whidi  considers  the  laws  of  phenomena  of  mo-  ^are  of  two  daasea,  the  general  and  the  peculur. 
tkm ;  and  statics,  those  of  phenomena  of  equi-  Among  the  general,  magnitude,  figure,  and  im- 
librium.  The  practiee  of  diacusHJng  statical  pne»  penetrability  are  necessary  properties,  bein^ 
Bomena  first  in  order  has  arisen  from  a  miaoon*  aaaential  to  the  very  idea  of  body ;  iodestrQcU' 
oeption  of  the  case ;  in  reality,  these  are  always  bility^  moleoularity  (oonstitntion  of  molecuk>«}, 
more  complex  than  the  dynamical,  since  they  porosity  (physical),  inertia,  and  mobilitj,  infer- 
include  the  oonnteraoting  as  well  as  the  acting  ential  propertiea,  or  such  as  we  infer  from  th« 
Ibroes.  Thus,  statica  ia  a  peculiar  case  under  observed  behavior  of  bodies ;  while,  from  om 
and  ofbhoot  of  dynamica ;  but  the  sdence  has  or  another  of  these  latter,  fiow  certain  derired 
not  yet  been  so  fiir  recast  in  this  method,  aa  properties,  as  divisibility,  density  fm  tho  gen* 
to  warrant  its  presentation  as  a  popular  ac-  era!  sense),  compressibility,  ezpansibilitr,  d:G. 
count  of  the  subject  Very  recently,  the  labors  General  properties  have,  of  course,  no  opporsiMt^ 
of  Monge,  Ampere,  Willis,  and  Bankine  have  In  nature,  and  usually  in  our  nomenclatare, 
ftvther  differentiated  the  subject  matter  of  the  each  peculiar  property  has  its  opposite ;  so  tbit 
sdenoe,  in  a  way  promising  to  be  of  advantage  here  we  find  ^rosity  (sensible)  and  iropervio-^*- 
in  medianieal  studies.  To  speak  here  of  nothing  nees.  density  (in  the  particidar  sense)  and  raritr, 
ftvther,  it  is  well  known  that  dynamics  em-  hardnes8andsoftne8s,flexibilttyandrigiditT,e]>- 
braces  the  modifications  and  results  of  both  ticity  and  inelasticity,  doctility  and  brittlene^ 
motions  and  forces ;  these  writers  have  remov-  (to  extension),  malleability  and  brittleness  {U)  li- 
ed out  of  the  total  subject  the  consideration  of  mination),  tenacity  and  fragility^.  The  qnantitr 
the  modifications  of  pure  motion — a  department  of  matter  a  body  contiuns  is  termed  its  m&^^ 
to  which  they  have  given  the  name  cmematics  And  because  the  weight  of  a  body  variM  vi'Ji 

Sir.  nny/ui,  motion).    Mr.  W.  J.  M.  Rankine,  the  force  of  ffravity,tiiongh  its  mass  be  ODchor.^- 

e  last  named  of  the  above  writers,  recognizes  ed,  if  we  call  a  mass  Jf,  its  wei^t  If,  and  a« 

aa  composing  the  theory  of  machines  the  follow*  ^         ^        •a       ^x.      ^  v^     v     *'. 

ing  to^:  1,  pure  dnematics,  whidi  is  tiie  force  of  gravity  ^.  tiien,  for  any  bodr,Jr=-j. 

consideration  purdy  of  space  and  motion ;  2,  and  hence,  TTs  Mg,    The  density  fm  the  p:^ 

applied  dnematicB,  or  the  aimple  theory  of  end  sense)  of  any  body  is  the  ma»  of  a  unit  of 

mechanism,  dealing  with  such  questions  as  the  its  volume ;  or  again,  Ms^dt.    In  reipcct  to 

motions  of  a  point,  of  a  fiuid  surfiice,  of  a  rigid  dasticity,  a  body  distorted  with  a  oertttn  fi>rcc 

solid,  of  a  psir  or  dementary  combination  of  e,  restores  itsdf  with  an  equal,  wiUi  less  forre* 

pieces,  of  trains  of  pieces,  and  of  aggregate  or  not  at  all  Calling  the  force  of  rastitatioD  f, 
combinations;  8,  applied  dynamics,  considering  ^q^  the  ratio  of  this  to  the  disturbing  force  ^ 
the  kws  <^  motion  and  of  ddlecting  forces^  the  aniveradly.  a  =  .^.  as  tiie  expre^i^n 

nature  and  measure  of  work,  the  conditions    **"  "^^^  umYw^u/,  «       ^  ,  »  »•«     r 


4^  purposes  of  machines,  as  for  observation  or  the  moduluM  of  elasticity. 

fer  work,  and  specid  applications  in  each  sort  •,  point  of  view,  impenetrability,  inertia,  mo:  i-!7. 

0,  applied  energetics,  or  the  theory  of  prime  elasticity,  and  mass  are  tho  elemenu  in  U^J 

movers  and  sources  of  power.    For  the  best  which  are  of  highest  importance.    Preeciir^';- 

xecent  authorities,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  ly  so  is  inertia,  that  property  in  virtue  o^^" ' ' 

seneral  exposition  of  mechanics,  but  also  as  all  bodies  are  in  themselves  passive,  and  m'-^ 

devdopinff  the  subject  in  the  new  directions  incapable  of  changing  their  state,  whctlicr  fn;| 

here  briefiy  indicated,  the  reader  is  referred  to  moUon  to  rest  or  the  contrary.     Indet<  u-- 

'Poao^et,MSeaniqueindu$trielle;Uorin,Lefan»  so  called  '« three  laws''  of  motion  are  bat^ 

de  mkanique  pratique  (translated  into  English,  — ^—  -^«-^«^-..w^  «^«r«««  ^SMw.tl«  from  t... 
8vo.«  New  York,  I860);  Moseley,  ^Elements 

of  Engineering  and  Ajrchitecture,*^  and  Ran-    .  . 

kine,  ''  Applied  Mechanics''  and  ''  Steam  En-  of  dynamics  may  be  said  to  arise.— Rest,  m  a:  J 

gine^  (London,  1859).     Dealing  with  motiona  body,  mav  be :  1,  absolute,  L  &,  actud  \%  M : '  ^ 

of  bodies  at  large,  mechanics  investigates  the  out,  as  when  a  red  motion  of  the  bodj  »  \  - 

movements  of  tte  celestid  bodies,  as  well  as  of  perceived ;  8,  relative,  as  when  the  bodr,  ri^ . 

the  tenestriaL    Thus  its  prindples  ran  through  in  moti<m,  preserves  its  place  with  reference  w 
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other  moving  bodieSi    80|  in  itself  oonadered,  of  tenestiiAl  graTity  at  a  given  place  and  ele- 

motion  is:  1,  abeolata,  or  actual;  2,  apparent,  vation  upon  we  earth;  2,  yariable,  as  is  the 

wbeo,  whether  the  bod/  really  move  or  not,  it  moving  force  of  wind  passing  over  any  fixed 

is  br  any  means  made  to  ^pear  to  move  with  obstacle ;  and  a  variable  force  may  be  nni- 

some  velocity  or  direction  which  it  has  not  at  formly  augmented  or  diminished,  or  irregular* 

the  time;  8,  relative,  as  when,  and  by  the  A  force  may  be  measored  and  expressed  in 

amooDt  to  which,  the  speed  of  one  of  two  mov-  nnits  of  two  kinds,  the  pressure  it  produces 

ing  bodies  exceeds  or  &lls  short  of  that  of  the  at  a  given  moment,  or  the  space  through  which 

other.    Again,  in  reference  to  its  character,  it  can  urge  a  body  in  a  given  time.    Wei^t 

motion  is :  1,  translation,  when  the  body  as  is  the  form  in  which  the  £st  of  these  measures 

I  whole  passes  through  a  succession  of  plaoes  in  is  usually  taken ;  the  nnit  may  be  one  ton  or  one 

space ;  2,  rotati<m,  when  the  parts  of  a  cohe-  pound,  te.    In  the  latter,  if  the  velocity  occa- 

nsDtbody  are  made  to  turn  about  some  fixed  noned  be  unifi>rm,  the  force  I*z=  MV;  aod 

lioe  or  axis  passing  through  its  form ;  8,  trans-  hence,  it  is  measured  by  the  velocity  it  can  im- 

lalion  and  rotation  combined;  4,  irregular,  part  to  a  nnit  of  mass.    If  the  force  be  constant^ 

in  character.    And,  in  reference  to  directions,  and  Fbe  now  used  to  represent  the  velocity  it 

a  motion  of  translation  is :  1,  rectilinear,  or  can  generate  in  a  unit  of  time^  tiien  again  F  s 

itraigbt-lined ;  2,  curvilinear,  or  along  some  MV;  and  the  measure  is  ti^e  velodfy  the  force 

eorre,  of  whidi  kind  circular  motion  is  a  varie-  can  generate  in  a  unit  of  mass  in  a  unit  of  time. 

tf ;  8,  irregular,  in  direction.    Of  a  translated  Motions  and  forces  irregularly  variable  usually 

ittdj,  the  path  is  that  of  a  point,  the  centre  of  require  to  be  averaged  or  summed  by  meth- 

Dttaa,  and  is  called  the  tngeotoiy.    By  the  speed  ods  proper  to  analytical  geometry  or  the  calcn- 

or  Telocity  of  a  moving  body  is  to  be  underwood  Ins.    The  leading  statical  and  dynamical  cases 

the  relative  swiftness  or  rate  of  the  motion.    It  will  be  presented  under  the  8  heads  following. 

ii  determined  by  the  length  of  the  path  describ-  I.  Con^imiion  and  £e$ohUion  o/F^rea  or  M» 

ed  in  a  nnit  of  time,  as  the  number  of  feet  or  Uotu.    The  efiTect  and  value  of  a  mechanical 

psrts  of  a  foot  traversed  in  one  second.    The  force  will  depend  on  three  drcumstanoes :  1,  ita 

D06t  general  diviaon  of  velodties  is  into  two  magnitude,  or  intensity ;   2,  the  direction  in 

itinds :  1,  uniform ;  2,  variable,  as  when  in  eonal  which  it  is  applied  to  the  body  acrted  on ;  8,  the 

times  eqnal  qwoes  are  not  passed  over.    The  relation  of  tne  point  of  application  to  the 

litter  kmd  are  then  divided  into :  1,  irregularly  centre  of  mass.    Evidently,  mechanical  forces 

^viable ;  2,  continuously  variable,  or  that  which  must  admit  of  addition  or  subtraction.    If  three 

Qcreaaea  or  diminishes  by  equal  amounts  in  horses  pull  in  parallel  directions  upon  a  load, 

eqsal  times;  this  is  subdivided  into:  1,  nni-  whether  with  equal  or  nneanal  effort,  the  amount 

jbnnl  J  accelerated  velocity,  in  which  the  change  of  force  they  together  apply  is  the  sum  of  their 

is  by  equal  increments ;  2,  uniformly  retard^  separate  forceSb    Any  number  of  forces,  applied 

ia  vhidi  it  is  by  equal  decrements.    In  a  uni-  on  the  same  side  of  a  body  at  the  same  time  and 

tonn  velocity,    K,  the  time  being  7!  and  the  in  the  same  direction,  may  be  replaced  by  a 

space  4  it  is  evident  that /9=  7.7*/  whence  2*=  single  force  in  that  direction,  i4)pliea  at  the  com- 

^,  and  F=  |.    In  lifting  a  weight,  we  may  num  point  or  scmje  intermediate  one,  and  equal 

'                 T^              ^,            ?    .  to  their  sum.    The  separate  forces,  or  parts,  are 

iif  that  we  exert  force  which  gravitation  re>  termed  components ;  the  equivalent,  or  total,  is 

^ ;  or  that  gravitation  is  exerting  on  the  the  resultant;  the  case  is  one  of  composition  of 

°^J>  force  which  we  resist ;  both  expressions  forces.    But  of  forces  acting  in  c^posite  diieo- 

^  correct    It  follows  that  force  and  resistance  tions,  the  resultant  is  the  difference,  and  takes 

(•ctive)  are  differently  named  only  for  conven-  effect  in  the  direction  of  the  greater.    When 

^'oee;  the  terms  are  convertible ;  but  we  con-  the  opposing  forces  are  equal,  their  sum  is  0,  and 

gently  call  that  a  force  which  produces,  and  the  result  is  equilibrium.    Of  this  an  illnstnr- 

^  a  resHtance  which  opposes,  useful  effect,  tion  is  found  in  the  dead  pull  resulting  at  the 

^wben  we  exert  force  a^^unst  an  immovable  moment  when  two  wresUers  put  forth  precisely 

wide,  or  when  a  moving  body  loses  part  of  etpial  efforts,  so  that  neither  can  move  the  other. 

lu  velocity  in  imparting  motion  to  one  pre-  But  the  most  important  case  of  composition  is 

Tiocttly  at  rest,  the  resistance  experienced  in  that  of  forces  acting  in  directions  oblique  to 

°.^Ctte  is  passive^  not  active ;  the  body  im-  each  other.    Snppoee  in  the  same  instant  a  body 

^njed  on  merely  subtracts  so  much  momen-  receives  two  impulses,  one  that  alone  would 

^  or  force  from  that  acting  on  it.    This  pas-  carry  it  northward  8  feet  in  one  second,  the 

^  aort  of  agency  is  never  a  force,  but  is  a  other  in  the  same  time  eastward  4  feet;  then, 

^resntance;  though  in  the  theory  of  mech-  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  body  is  found  at  the 
ttijoi,  ^  like  agencies,  friction,  fluid  media,  ^opposite  angle  of  a  parallelogram,  tiie  a^jacoit 

wa  rmOxtj  of  cordage  or  of  bending  pieces,  sides  of  which  are  8  and  4  feet  respectivdy. 

u^e  the  name  of  the  passive  or  resisting  forces.  The  body  being  freelymovable,  this  result  is  in- 

irne  mechanical  forces  are  of  two  kinds :  1,  im-  variable.    It  is  generalized  in  the  proposition 

^iTe,  or  acting  during  an  extremely  small  known  as  the  puallelogram  of  forces :  If  two 

r^Jd  of  time;  2,  incessant,  or  continued.  The  forces  acting  on  a  body  at  the  same  time  aro 

1^  are  subdivided  into :  1,  constant,  in  which  representable  in  quantity  and  duection  by  the 

^  energy  of  application  is  uniform,  as  is  true  a^Qacent  sides  of  a  pandlek)gnan,  their  resultant 
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will  be,  in  amount  and  direction,  snoh  a  force  relation  of  components ;  or  of  anv  ringle  force, 
as  is  represented  bj  the  diagonal  of  the  parallel-  a  component  in  one  direction  may  be  nentrnliied 
ogram.  This  tmth  is  onlj  possible,  however,  b^  some  pressure,  while  the  other  compoDent 
through  the  existence  of  the  further  principle,  gives  rise  to  a  motion  in  a  third  but  rehued  di- 
which  it  therefore  proves,  that  two  or  more  rectton.  In  this  way,  when  a  ship  sails  bj  aoj 
motions  or  forces  may  coexist  in  the  same  body  wind  not  directly  aft,  resolution  of  the  force  of 
and  in  the  same  time,  each  having  its  taQ  and  the  wind  must  occur.  In  this  separation  of  a  sin- 
proper  effect.  That  is,  no  force  is  destroyed  by  gle  impulse  into  parts,  we  have  resolution  of  the 
the  simultaneous  action  of  one  or  more  others ;  force  or  motion.  To  one  or  both  of  these  princi- 
a  body  already  in  motion  is  relatively  to  any  pies  are  traceable  all  oases  of  curvilinear  aod 
new  force  the  same  aa  at  rest ;  and  a  body  can  reflected  motions,  and  of  rotation.  With  resped 
move,  or  press,  in  such  a  line  as  to  obey  perfectly  to  its  action  upon  any  point  not  in  the  directioD 
at  the  same  time  two  motions  or  pressures  im-  in  which  it  is  applied,  the  product  obtained  bj 
parted  to  it.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  so  multiplying  the  magnitude  of  any  force  by  the 
called  "second  law"  of  motion,  which  first  re-  perpendicular  distance  from  such  point  to  the 
oeived  a  formal  statement  by  Galileo  in  1680,  line  of  such  direction,  is  termed  the  ^^momeDt** 
but  was  more  fully  established  by  Newton,  of  the  force.  The  point  taken  is  the  centre  of 
Whether  this  law  is  susceptible  of  demoustra-  moments;  the  perpendicular  distance  is  the  lerer 
tion  is  doubted ;  it  seems  rather  to  be  an  axiom  arm  of  the  force ;  and  the  product  measures  tbe 
drawn  from  experience  and  reflection,  and  cor-  ability  of  the  force  so  applied  to  produce  n>ta- 
roborated  by  the  conformity  of  all  subsequent  tion  about  the  centre  of  momenta  The  result- 
observations.  But  a  body  can  as  well  obey  in  ant  moment  of  any  number  of  forces  stuated 
the  same  time  three,  or  any  number  of  forces,  in  any  manner  in  space,  with  reference  to  anj 
the  resultant  of  the  first  two  with  a  third  com-  straiffht  line  assumed  as  an  axis  of  momeot^  is 
ponent  yielding  a  second  resultant,  and  so  on ;  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  component 
or  if  the  forces  be  represented  by  all  the  sides  moments  with  reference  to  the  same  axia^  And 
of  a  polygon  but  one,  taken  around  in  a  com-  again,  if  the  ^tem  of  forces  applied  to  difer- 
mon  direction,  the  resultant  will  be  the  remain-  ent  points  of  ti^e  same  body  be  parallel,  the  lerer 
ing  side,  taken  in  the  corresponding  direction,  arm  of  their  resultant,  with  reference  to  ao  axit 
But  if  the  resultant  of  two  forces  answering  to  at  right  angles  to  their  direction,  is  found  br 
tiie  sides  of  an  oblong  be  that  shown  by  the  diag-  dividing  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of 
onal  of  the  oblong,  then  it  follows  that  a  force  the  forces  by  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  forces. 
in  magnitude  represented  by  such  diagonal,  and  These  principles  lead  us  directly  from  the  corn- 
acting  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  Just  tiiat  position  of  forces  to  the  principle  of  centre  of 
which  is  required  to  counteract  tbe  effect  of  Uie  gravity ;  while  they  also  constitute  one  method 
two  components  first  named;  and  when  such  of  resolving  the  cases  of  tlie  six  elementarj mi- 
force  is  applied,  the  result  will  be  eouilibrium  ]  chines.  11,  Centre  of  Cfracity,  Each  mole- 
the  body  will  be  held  at  rest  The  three  forces  cule  of  a  coherent  body  has,  of  course,  its  own 
in  this  case  correspond  to  the  three  sides  of  a  weight;  but  being  restrained  by  cohesion,  tbe 
triangle  taken  around  in  a  continuous  order ;  so  molecules  cannot  fall  or  press  independeD'tlr. 
that  this  statical  case  has  been  termed  that  of  The  soliciting  forces  or  pressures  on  all  themole^ 
the  triangle  of  forces.  The  principle  in  thb  cules  may  be  considered  parallel ;  and  their  di- 
form  was  distinctly  announced  and  applied  by  rection  is  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth.  \Ui\ct^ 
Simon  Stevin,  or  Stevinus,  of  Bruges,  in  1686.  through  every  body,  considered  with  referer^^ 
So,  with  any  number  of  forces  tending  to  give  to  terrestrial  gravitation,  there  will  be  a  pl&^ 
motion,  and  represented  by  all  the  sides  of  a  in  a  vertical  direction,  on  the  two  side^  of  vhich 
polygon  but  one,  the  remaining  side  taken  in  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  parallel  rr^* 
the  reverse  direction  is  the  force  requisite  to  sures  will  be  the  same.  Tlie  centre  of  all  tbo 
preserve  the  body  in  equilibrium,  under  the  im-  pressures,  tiiat  is,  of  the  weight  of  the  bodr.  ii 

gulsion  of  all  the  others.    The  motions  resulting  evidently  somewhere  in  this  vertical  plane.  N«  '* 

I  these  cases  are  often  called  compound;  ^ey  suppose  the  body  placed  successively  in  two 

are  exemplified  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  as  other  positions  with  reference  to  the  Tert.i  *^ 

in  the  movements  of  cannon  balls,  discharged  direction;  for  each  of  these  there  will  be  a  (!•!' 

fh>m  ships  moving  in  the  same  or  some  other  ferent  vertical  plane,  on  the  two  aides  of  wh<''>| 

course;  while  compound  motions  and  equilibri-  the  moments  of  pressure  will  balance.    Aru 

nm  are  successively  illustrated  in  the  interesting  since  the  centre  or  parallel  pressures  is  in  eac-* 

phenomena  of  the  common  kite.    But  for  the  of  these  three  successively  vertical  planer,  it 

universal  truth  of  the  principle,  it  is  evident  must  be  at  that  single  point  in  which  the  thrte 

that,  on  a  base  already  performing  a  motion  so  pUmes  will  intersect    This  point  is  termed  t.e 

complicated  as  that  of  the  earth,  no  dependence  centre  of  gravity.    A  remarkable  and  hnportar/. 

could  be  placid  on  the  results  of  the  application  consequence  now  is  this:  since,  into  wbatt>vtt 

of  forces  for  the  various  purposes  of  laoor.    If;  position  the  bodv  be  turned,  the  moments  lu 

however,  any  nnmber  of  impulses  may  thus  be  pressure  on  all  sides  of  this  point  must  balA''<^ 

replaced  by  a  tangle  equivalent,  tbe  converse  each  other,  it  follows  that  the  entire  weig!>t  o. 

roust  be  true,  and  a  single  impulse  may  be  re-  any  body  or  rigidly  connected  structure  wl.it- 

placed  by  two  or  more  others  having  to  it  the  ever  is  in  effect  ooncentrsled  in  the  poiat  i&  ^ 
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lAtion  to  it  now  ducoTered ;  bo  that,  in  wbatOTer  supports.    The  stabilitj  of  any  body  or  stmo- 

podtion  of  the  whole,  if  this  point  be  supported,  tare  is  the  relative  capacity  it  has  of  resisting 

the  entire  body  is  supported,  and  is,  with  refer-  causes  that  tend  to  overthrow  it.  This  stability, 

ence  to  the  attracting  body,  the  earth,  at  rest,  when  present,  is  imparted  by  gravity,  the  very 

In  a  single  line  of  homogeneous  particles,  this  agent  to  which  overturning  is  also  due ;  the  cir- 

point  most  be  at  the  middle  of  its  length ;  in  cumstance  which  determines  the  one  result  or 

tDj  symmetrical  and  homogeneous  surface  or  the  other  is  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity^ 

film  of  matter,  it  must  be  at  the  middle  point,  and  hence  of  the  line  of  direction,  with  reference 

as  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  at  the  point  of  to  the  surface  of  support*    A  body  or  structure 

intersection  of  the  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram,  is  more  stable  in  proportion :  1,  as  tb^area  of  tbe^ 

In  any  surface  or  solid  the  parts  of  which  are  base  is  larger ;  2,  as  the  base^  is  more  nearly  per- 

sjmmetrical  with  reference  to  an  axis,  the  centre  pendicnkr  to  ^e  line  of  direction ;  8,  as  the- 

of  gravity  is  in  that  axis;  hence,  at  the  centre  of  centre  of  gravity  is  lower ;  and,  generalizing  all 

a  homogeneous  sphere,  and  at  the  middle  point  of  these  conditions,  the  body  is  mere  stable  as,  uk 

the  axis  of  a  cylinder  or  prism ;  while  in  tne  cone  order  to  overturn  it,  the  eentre  of  gravity  must 

aod  pyramid  it  is  at  i  the  length  of  the  axis  from  be  lifted  through  a  greater  extent.    It  is  the 

the  base.    In  irregular  solids,  the  place  of  this  necessity  of  maintidning  the  stability  of  our  own 

point  is  found  by  trial.  Suspend  the  body  succes-  bodies,  tliat  controls  &  our  postures  and  atti- 

^ivcly  from  three  different  points  of  its  surface,  tudes.    Again,  since  support  may  be  rendered 

and  by  an  attached  plumb  line  find  in  each  case  to  a  heavy  boay  in  three  ways,  at  the  eentre  of 

the  direction  of  the  vertical  line  through  the  weight,  above,  or  beneath  it,  there  are  corre- 

body  when  it  has  come  to  rest ;  these  three  spending  three  kinds  of  equilibrium :  1,  in  ^e 

lines  will  intersect  in  a  point,  and  this  will  be  first  case,  neutral  or  indifferent  equilibrium,  the 

the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body.    The  verti-  body  resting  in  any  position ;  2,  stable  equilib- 

ral  line  through  the  point  of  suspension  of  a  rium,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pendulum,  which. 

freely  hanging  body,  which  has  come  to  rest,  if  disturbed,  tends  always  back  to  a  state  oi 

mast  pass  through  this  point,  and  also  through  rest ;  8,  unstable  equilibrium,  the  body  over- 

the  centre  of  the  earth's  mass.    It  is  the  line  turning  upon  the  least  deflection  from  the  ver- 

oftheresultantoftheactionof  all  thepartides  tical.    Ul,  The  Law$  of  Falling  Bodies.    Tho 

of  the  earth  and  of  the  body  mutually  upon  ancients  looked  upon  rest  as  the  natural  state^ 

each  other.    This  line  is  of  course  different  for  of  bodies ;  and  reasoning  from  the  actual  mov^ 

(liferent  points  on  the  earth's  surface ;  and  it  ments  of  the  planets  and  of  water  when  made 

')&  known  as  the  ^^line  of  direction."    It  is  for  to  whirl,  as  well  as  led  by  a  fancied  perfection 

anyplace  the  line  in  which  a  free  body  tends  to  of  the  circle,  they  concluded  that  motions  actu- 

fall,  and  in  which  a  supported  object,  as  a  wall  aUy  produced  tend  to  take  place  in  a  circular 

<^r  !itructure,  n:iust  press.    Hence  the  obvious  direction.    The  true  doctrine  was  possible  only 

value  of  the  indications  of  the  plumb  line,  after  arriving  at  the  conception  of  bodies  as 

^•'iioite  direction  is  at  any  place  that  of  the  line  wholly  inert.    Galileo,  and  still  more  citearly 

onder  consideration.    The  centre  of  gravity  of  Newton,  found  the  circular  motion  to  be  af- 

^j  system  of  bodies,  connected  in  construe-  ways  due  to  at  least  two  forces ;  and  as  one  re- 

tton,  or  separately  placed  in  space,  as  the  sun,  suit  flowing  from  such  discovery,  we  arrive  at 

^rtb,  and  moon,  is  readily  found ;  and  in  cases  the  *^  first  law"  of  motion,  which  may  be  thus 

^f  the  latter  kind  it  is  often  some  point  in  free  expressed :  Any  body  tends  to  persist  for  ever 

^psce.    Join  the  centres  of  mass,  of  any  two  of  in  the  condition  in  which,  whether  of  rest  or 

the  bodies  by  a  straight  line,  and  the  common  of  motion,  it  may  be  at  the  time ;  and  if  in  mo- 

centre  of  these  two  bodies  will  be  in  tliis  line,  tion,  to  advance  continuaUy  at  uniform  speed 

ftt  a  point  whose  distances  from  the  two  centres  and  in  a  straight  line.  But  a  body  free  to  move 

of  mass  are  inversely  as  the  masses;  join  this  must  have  motion  communicated  to  it  by  the- 

point  with  the  centre  of  mass  of  a  third  body,  smallest  imaginable  impulse ;  the  velocity  im- 

and  at  the  point  first  found  will  be  the  combined  parted  when  the  impulse  is  a  fixed  quantity  be^ 

^eii^ht  of  tne  first  two  bodies,  and  the  distances  mg  directly  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the 

^  the  new  centre  of  gravity  from  this  point  latter,  and  mversely  as  the  mass  acted  on ;.  or, 

»nd  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  third  body  are  ^r      •         ^     t    ai.  *v  :>•  ^  * 

found  as  before ;  and  so  proceed  untU  aU  the  l^^a"««  ^  ir •    ^^  ^^  "^^  ^^  ^^^^  gravilat- 

parts  or  bodies  are  included.    The  common  ing  toward  the  earth,  however,  F  is  not  a  fixed 

Centre  of  gravity  of  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon  quantity ;  each  new  molecule  lb.  the  mass  acted 


far  within  the  surface  of  the  first  of  these  on  is  attracted  with  l^e  same  energy  as  any 

bodies.    A  body  so  placed  that  the  line  of  di-  molecule  previously  in  the  mass ;  so  that  the 

Hfction  &118  without  the  supporting  base,  must  attractioa  inereases  always  in  the  exact  ratio 

overturn  or  roll,  and  continue  so  to  do  until  it  -  <..  ^  „««,i^,  ^*  «.«i^„i«a .  ^  ;«  «  ^/^tio* «nf  ^^ 

cancometorestwiththislmefallingwithinsuch  of  the  number  of  molecules ;  ^  is  a  constant  ra- 

me.    If  the  support  be  at  points  or  lines,  as  in  tio,  and  F  therefore  a  constant  quantity ;  or  in 

^*^of  the  feet  of  the  quadruped  or  of  man,  the  other  words,  at  a  given  distance  from  the 

base  is  the  entire  polygon  of  surface  included  by  eartii^s  centre,  bodies  large  or  small  must  fall 

lines  joining  the  extreme  points,  and  hence  is  with  the  same  velocity,  not  with  velocities  in 

raster  or  less  in  different  positions  of  these  proportion  to  their  weights,  as  taught  by  the 
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earljT  phQoaophen.  This  trath  is  proved  hj  the 
fiuniliar  experiment  in  which,  in  tacuo,  a  gui- 
nea and  a  feather  fall  with  the  same  velocity. 
In  lat.  45%  at  the  sea  level,  and  inwusuo^  a  bodj 
falling  freeljT  descends  through  16.0847725  feet, 
or  very  nearly  16^  feet  =  193  inches,  in  the 
first  second  of  time.  But,  gravity  being,  for 
distances  from  the  earth*s  centre  that  are 
nearly  the  same,  in  effect  a  uniform  or  constant 
force,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  number  of  impulses 
repeated  uniformly  through  the  second.  The 
body,  starting  at  0  of  velocity,  has  its  averase 
Telocity  at  Uie  end  of  the  first  half  second; 
hence,  at  the  end  of  the  second,  it  has  double 
the  averase  velocity  of  that  period ;  hence,  no 
new  impuLBC  being  given  to  it,  it  would  describe 
in  the  id  second  double  the  distance  of  the  first, 
and,  when  the  effect  of  the  renewed  action  of 
gravity  during  this  second  is  added,  three  times 
tiie  distance  of  the  first,  or  about  48  feet;  and 
therefore,  calling  16  ==  ^,  in  the  first  two  seconds, 
p+8^=4^=:(2)«X^=^.2"=:64fl.nearly.  By 
pQrstting  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  all  the  re- 
lations of  spaces  and  velocities  of  falling  bodies, 
fbr  any  required  times,  are  readily  deduced,  as 
In  the  following  table : 


nM,ht]M«dOT«r 

SfMM  la 

Whol* 

tioM  n 

SpMM 

ia  whoto 
Ubm. 

V«i«citk« 
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•ad«f 
wlwUUaMiw 

ut 

\9g 

10 

»7'/, 
402V„ 

1608Vt 

%a 

td 

4ff 

Sd 

4tli 

Mb 

loS 

• 

It 

10th  

90^ 

^c  An  inspection  of  this  table  will  at  once 
show  certain  laws  of  the  spaces  and  velocities, 
all  that  are  ordinarily  required  of  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  formulas.  Calling  the 
space  described  in  the  first  second  g^  the  whole 
space  Hj  the  time  in  seconds  T,  and  the  veloci- 
ty F,  then  J3r=  jr.  r«=  :~;  V=z2g,T=2^/^^; 

T=  ^  ^i/^'  ^^^^  •  hody  is  projected  down- 
ward, th^  uniform  movement  due  to  projection 
Is  added  to  the  nniformly  accelerated  motion 
due  to  gravity ;  and  calling  h  the  space  moved 
through  in  consequence  of  projection  in  each 
aecoDO,  the  whole  space  described  in  a  given 
time  is,  IT  =  ^.  T*+h.  T.  When  a  body  is  pro- 
jected upward,  gravitation  acts  as  a  unifonnly 
retarding  force;  hence,  theoretically,  such  a 
body  must  rise  to  the  same  height  as  that 
through  which  it  would  have  to  fall,  to  acquire 
ft  final  velocity  equal  to  the  initial  velocity  of 
proiection ;  it  will  lose  82  j  feet  of  velocity  in 
each  second;  and  generally,  the  relations  of 
spaces  and  times  already  found  will  hold  true 
cf  its  motion,  in  the  reverse  order.  The  same 
laws  serve  fbr  the  case  of  a  body  rolling  down 
or  projected  np  an  inclined  plane;  the  nnit^ 
however,  or  descent  from  a  state  of  rest  in  the 
first  second,  is  different,  being  such  part  of  ^  as 
the  height  of  the  inoiine  is  of  its  slant  length. 


Into  the  theory,  as  now  stated,  some  distorih 
ances  enter,  diiefiy  those  due  to  reristaaoe  of 
the  air  and  the  revolution  of  the  etrth.  B7 
the  first  cause,  the  velocity  of  fiill  is  leneoed, 
and  the  time  prolonged.  A  ball  of  lead  wu 
found  to  be  4}  seconds  in  dropping  from  the 
lantern  of  St.  Paulas  to  the  pavemeot,  a  dis- 
tance of  272  feet ;  while  by  theory  it  BbooM 
have  fallen  824  feet  in  the  same  time.  As  the 
speed  of  fall  is  augmented,  so  also  is  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air;  the  result  being  that  a  sphere 
of  lead  i  inch  in  diameter  cannot  attain  to  a 
velocity  greater  than  about  117  feet  per  aecood ; 
a  like  drop  of  water  86  feet,  and  a  sphere  of 
cork  18  feet.  Falling  rain  and  hail  aro  thm 
limited  to  a  comparatively  moderate  velodtv. 
A  body  projected  upward  does  not  rise  to  tb« 
height  indicated  by  the  theory;  and  jet  it  is 
longer  in  falling  than  in  rising.  To  a  like  ctne, 
as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  our  iropressioD  of  tb« 
speed  acquired  during  falling  is  usually  errone- 
ous— such  speed  increasing,  not  ss  tfaowhAle 
height,  but  in  the  less  ratio  of  the  double  of  tie 
number  of  seconds — and  in  part  also  to  oth<f 
influences,  is  due  the  impunity,  sometimeeqait« 
astonishing,  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ctsus 
of  persons,  especially  children,  falling  from  coo- 
siderable  heights*  Again,  owing  to  the  reToln- 
tion  of  the  earth,  a  bodv  let  fsU  deviates  from 
the  vertical,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  slif  bt- 
ly  to  8.  £. ;  in  the  sontbem,  to  N.  £. ;  whUe  s 
body  projected  upward  lags  somewhat,  and  fsU^ 
north  of  the  equator,  to  8.  W. ;  south  of  it,  to 
N.  W.  IV.  Pnqeeiilm.  A  heavy  body  di*- 
charged  in  any  direction  through  a  oedium. 
as  the  air,  is  a  projectile.  The  fandsmeniai 
fact  of  the  theory  of  such  motions  is*  that 
the  projected  body,  flying  through  the  air  with 
any  velocity  whatever,  perfectly  obeys  in  aod 
for  the  same  period  of  time  the  laws  of  a  liillint 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  an  ascending  bvdj. 
The  projectile  is  acted  upon  by  graviutioo,  ia 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  dropped  from 
a  state  of  rest,  Hence,  the  air  being  8nppo««d 
removed,  a  ball  fired  horizontally  firom  the  top 
of  a  tower  267  feet  high,  will  reach  the  groaod 
in  precisely  the  same  time,  whether  the  horiit«- 
tal  velocity  be  less  or  more;  namely,  in  4  m<- 
onds.  The  projectile,  therefore,  advances  •)<«£ 
a  curve,  the  horisontal  distances  of  which  U 
as  many  secondis  «•  s.,  the  abscissas,  are  1, 1  ^ 
4,  d^. ;  while  the  vertical  distances  mesfurvd 
from  above,  i.  «.,  the  ordinates,  are  1',  SV  S'*^  • 
dw.  But  any  curve  so  determined  is  a  parslo- 
la;  and  this,  in  whatever  obliqoe  directioo  the 
discharge,  is  in  theoir  the  true  geonKtrifs* 
character  of  the  path  of  a  projectile.  The  bc^- 
xontal  distance  of  flight  is  the  rsnge  or  nod^^m 
of  the  shot ;  the  angle  the  axis  of  the  gun  is&k^ 
with  the  horizon,  is  the  elevation.  To  GsJi<^ 
who  first  developed  the  effect  of  a  unifoniiW 
accelerating  force,  and  the  law  of  a  ftlliog  b^"  .^< 
we  owe  also  this  first  and  most  obTioQ»  de- 
duction—tlie  theory  of  projectiles.  Fn-m 
known  relations  of  parts  of  a  parabola,  be  de- 
duced the  foUowing  oonseqnenocs :  the  jbii(«  ^ 
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t  miximoin  wben  the  deTation  is  46* ;  and  for  irregiilaritiefl  of  moTement  of  maddneiT,  or  in 
eqiul  deriations  above  and  below,  saj  for  70*  performing  direct  labor,  as  of  coining,  shearing 
aod  20°,  the  range  is  equal ;  inddentallT,  there-  and  poncUng  metallic  plates,  &c  Any  body 
fore,  the  higher  elevation  is  preferable  when  or  parts  of  a  body  describe  a  circnlar  or  ellipti- 
obstades,  as  walls,  intervene ;  the  time  of  cal  movement  only  when,  having  received  an 
flight  tt  increased  as  the  elevation  is  greater;  in^iokion  or  projection,  the  moving  mass  is  at 
uid  this,  as  well  as  the  height  reached,  is  a  the  same  time  drawn  or  restruned  toward  a 
muiniiun  when  the  projection  is  vertically  up-  centre  or  axb  of  motion,  by  cohesion  of  the 
wani ;  and  finally,  fired  at  any  elevation,  a  mass  itself  or  of  a  connecting  cord,  or  by  gravl- 
body  csn  only  remain  in  the  air  a  given  time,  tation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  planets,  or  bv  the 
ind  heoce,  to  fly  forther,  shoald  receive  a  greater  coheaon  of  a  rigid,  confining  sor&oe  without. 
iaiiii]  velocity.  Hie  theory,  thus  developed,  K  the  attraction  or  other  restruning  force  be 
i^Qsefol  as  a  basis  only;  the  business  of  load-  suddenly  removed  or  overcome,  the  released 
ui^,  and  taking  aim,  so  as  to  secure  the  desired  body  or  fragment  moves  onward  from  the  mo- 
tzecotion,  is  Itfgely  modified  by  considerations  ment  in  a  straight  line,  which  therefore  is  tan- 
(Qch  IS  the  renstance  of  the  air,  and  the  nature  ^ent  to  its  curvilinear  ]^th  at  the  poiut.  Now, 
of  the  materials  at  command ;  and  thus  modi-  since  any  body  tends  in  virtue  of  an  impulse, 
fi«d,  constitutes  the  practical  subject  of  gunnery,  momentary  or  repeated,  to  move  forward  in  a 
It  may  be  added  here,  however,  that  the  prin-  straight  line,  its  inertia,  in  which  this  tendency 
ciples  remaining  most  neariy  true  in  practice,  inheres,  becomes  in  effect  a  continual  pull  or 
•re  those  relating  to  greatest  height,  time  of  reaction  outward,  or  against  the  restraining 
flight,  and,  within  certain  limita,  the  increase  force  which  is  at  every  moment  deflecting  it 
of  range  by  increase  of  velocity.  When  we  re-  into  a  curved  path.  The  original  impulse,  tend- 
member  that  the  action  of  moving  air  has  over-  ing  to  give  motion  in  a  right  Une,  is  the  projeo- 
tiirown  strong ediflces,  and  lifted  and  transport-  tile  force ;  tiie  restraining  gravitation  or  cohe- 
ed  very  heavy  bodies,  even  cannon  and  rocks,  sion,  which  deflects  the  b^y  into  a  curved  path, 
it  wQI  be  evident  that  the  reaction  of  «r  at  rest  is  the  centripetal  force ;  die  reaction  against 
9pioA  balls  or  bidlets  flying  at  a  speed  greater  tills  force  in  a  precisely  oppoente  dkeotion,  due 
than  that  of  the  most  rapid  tornado,  must  be  to  inertia,  and  tending  to  tear  the  body  outward 
coonnoQsly  greaL  A  speed  of  projection  how-  in  a  radial  line  from  the  centre  or  axis,  is  the  oen- 
vrer  great  is  thus  very  soon  reduced  to  one  of  trifogal  force,  so  called,  but  which,  being  only  a 
les  than  1,100  feet  per  second ;  and  the  actual  reaction,  is  not  a  force,  and  would  be  more  prop- 
path  of  the  ball  is  in  a  curve  deviating  within  eriy  named  centrifngal  pressure,  or  oentrifngi- 
the  parabofic*  and  more  rapidly  at  the  last,  and  ence.  As  an  action  and  a  reaction,  the  centripetal 
«dled  the  ballistic  curve.  For  the  explanation  and  centrifngal  pressures  are  necessarily  equal; 
of  the  deviation  of  projectiles  to  the  right,  in  or  if  not  so,  the  path  ceases  to  remain  circular, 
conaeqoenoe  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  see  In  tiie  case  of  a  whirled  ball  or  turning  mass, 
Gtsosoopb.  This  deviation,  in  a  ball  fired  due  the  centripetal  force  is  seldom  the  whole  cohe- 
fOQth  5,€00  yards,  has  been  observed  as  amount-  sion,  but  is  only  such  part  of  it  as  is  called  into 
in?  to  nearly  11  yards.  V.  Botation  and  Oen-  action  by  the  amount  of  outward  pull  or  prea- 
trifmyal  Fine,  For  the  nature  of  rotation,  sure,  whUe  this  latter  bears  a  close  relation  witii 
o»n]pQ6ition  of  rotations,  and  the  gyroscope,  see  the  whole  momentum  imparted  by  the  force  of 
GnosoopE.  If  a  disk  or  globe  be  turned,  since  projection.  When  the  centripetal  action  haa 
an  cireumferenoea  are  as  their  diameters,  and  oeen  in  any  way  overcome,  the  force  with  which 
l^eoee  as  their  radii,  it  is  obvious  that  a  par-  the  body  then  moves  off  in  a  tangent  to  its  cur- 
tkle  ao  far  fitnn  the  axis  of  rotation  as  to  have  vilinear  path  is  identical  with  the  original  foroe 
its  radius  twice  that  of  some  nearer  particle,  of  projection,  or  with  such  part  of  it  as  remains; 
vin  dnriI^^  a  revolution  or  any  part  of  one  de-  it  is  sometimes  named  tne  tangential  f(»ce. 
ichbe  an  actual  path  Just  twice  as  long  as  that  The  centrifugal  pressure,  (7,  of  a  mass  Jf,  re- 

^^ne^i^j^c\e;im^  at  tiiree  tim<»the  ^^j^      ^^  ^  effective  radius  22,  is  (7  =  ^; 

<ti>tiiioe,  a  path  three  times  as  long,  &c    Thus,  ^-i              ^f 

while  the  actual  velocities  of  tiie  particles  wiD  «nd  in  tenns  ofgravity,  tiie  weight  being  W, 

increase  as  thdr  radii,  the  ratio  of  any  such  0  =  -'^=  ^^-   In  a  turning  body,  the  num- 

velocity  to  the  corresponding  radius  renuuns  al-    •   ,   *  L^^i«*;^«- :«  <.  -:-^..  ♦i-.^  v^: xr  n 

wajithesame;  tiiis^nstiit  ratio  of  velocity  ber  of  revolutions  m  a  given  time  bemg  JiT,  C^ 

to  ndiu^  in  a  turning  body,  is  called  the  angu-  —  -  W.RJP  =  1.2275.  W.RJP.    And  gener- 

W  veiodty,  expresses  its  velocity  as  a  whole,  Jfa j^  for  any  whirled  body,  C  varies  as  the  prod- 

«  at  a  unU  of  radius,  and  may  be  marked  F,.  net  W.  R  F,« ;  that  is,  as  the  weightof  tiie  body, 

10  this  quantity  are  directiy  reUted  the  moment  into  radius,  into  the  square  of  the  angular  velod- 

« incftia  of  a  rotating  body,  and  hence  also  its  ty.  Familiar  illustrations  of  centrifugal  pressure 

-Ting  force  or  quantity  of  action,  the  work  of  g^  numerous ;  as,  in  the  hurling  of  stones  from 

•  fw  expended  in  bringing  into  rotation  at  g  ding  j  the  tendency  of  the  rider  in  a  cirde,  or 

J«T  given  rate  a  mass  of  Imown  magnitude  and  ©f  a  carriage  turning  a  comer,  to  be  overthrown 

««Tii,  and  the  quantity  of  moving  force  such  a  outward;  the  bursting  and  projection  of  grind- 

Bw  80  rotating  can  accumulate,  and  which,  as  in  atones  or  wheels  too  rapidly  turned;  the  dish- 

•fly-whed,  it  can  again  expend  in  overcoming  jng  outward  and  upward  of  tiie  water  to- 
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ward  the  edge  of  a  whirlpool ;  and  the  mean-  rant  of  a  circle  to  radiiiB ;  that  is,  the  time  of  a 

deriog  of  streams  which,  deflected  from  one  half  vihration  is  to  the  time  of  ftUing  down 

bank,  are  then  home  against  the  opposite.  Im*  half  the  length  of  the  pendulmn,  as  the  eemi- 

portant  applications  in  mechanism  are  seen  in  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter;  or, 

the  machinery  for  sugar  drying,  in   certain  ^ ^     /z .  •  * .  i       h         v      /z 

blowing  machmes,  for  furnaces,  yentilation,  Ac.,  j  *  y  j^ '  *  2      '  '''''^•noe,  r :  w"  ^ : :  ir :  1 ;  ad<i 

and  in  yarions  forms  of  centrifugal  pump.    VL  '^   ^    _  ^                          ^  ^ 

OidUatory  Motion;  the  Pendulum.    If  a  sus-  T^  it  a/L*    From  this  ezpre8Bi(m  either  the 

pended  body  have  its  centre  of  mass  drawn  r  ^ 

aside  from  the  vertical  line  through  the  point  of  time  or  the  length  of  the  pendulum  is  obtained, 
suspension,  and  be  then  released,  it  is  by  gravi-  when  the  other  is  known.  As  a  consequence 
tation  caused  to  move  back  to  such  vertical;  of  the  relation  shown,  also,  w  and  2^  being  con- 
but  in  thus  descending  it  has  acquired  a  momen-  stant,  T  varies  as  £  /  that  is,  for  the  cycloid,  the 
tum  which,  were  there  no  impediments  to  the  time  of  vibration  depends  on  the  length  of  the 
motion,  must  carry  it  through  exactly  the  same  pendulum  only,  and  is  independent  of  the 
distance  on  the  opposite  side,  when  it  would  be  length  of  arc.  Again,  for  different  times,  the 
brought  to  rest,  and  return ;  and  this  movement  lengths  will  vary  as  the  squares  of  the  times; 
would  be  repeated  indefinitely.  The  movement  bo  that^  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating 
consists  in  an  excursion  and  return,  through  a  seconds  in  New  York  having  been  found  bj 
circular  arc,  larger  or  smaller ;  it  may  be  con-  careful  determination  to  be  89.10158  inches, 
sidered  as  a  partial  and  alternating  rotation ;  that  beating  tenths  of  seconds  must  be  abont 
and  it  is  termed  oscillation,  or  vibration.  The  .891  inch  long;  heating  once  in  2  secondb^  156.4 
excursion  and  return  oonstitnte  a  double  oscil-  inches;  and  so  on.  "Die  practical  length  of  a 
lation ;  either  one  of  these,  a  single  or  simple  pendulum  is  the  distance  between  the  centre  of 
oscillation ;  the  point  from  which  the  swingmg  suspension  and  another  point  theoretically  de- 
mass  is  8u^>ended  is  the  centre  of  suspension;  termined  as  foUows:  If  a  uniform  homogeneooj 
the  length  of  arc  described  is  the  amplitude,  rod  be  made  to  swing,  the  particles  above  the 
and  the  period  in  which  it  is  described,  the  middle  of  its  length  tend  to  vibrate  in  less  timc!» 
time,  of  an  osdllation.  Generally,  the  velocity  than  one  at  the  middle ;  those  below  in  looptr 
acquired  by  a  body  descending,  without  friction,  times.  But  the  whole  quantity  of  action  in  the 
a  curve  vertically  placed,  equals  at  any  point  lower  is  also  greater  than  that  in  the  upper 
that  which  would  be  acquired  in  falling  freely  half^  and  the  parts  are  by  their  cohesion  cod- 
through  the  vertical  depth  of  the  curve  to  the  strained  to  move  together;  hence,  at  some  part 
same  point ;  the  time  of  descent  depends  on  the  of  the  length  of  the  rod  there  must  be  a  particle 
nature  of  the  curve.  Now,  in  a  circular  arc,  that  owing  to  the  length  of  the  rod  above  it 
the  time  of  vibration  increases  measurably  when  would  if  alone  vibrate  in  the  same  times  as  the 
the  amplitude  increases ;  though  by  an  extreme-  whole  rod  actually  does.  In  the  rod  supposed, 
ly  slight  amount,  until  after  the  arc  is  made  to  this  is  at  f  the  whole  length  below  the  c«ntn> 
exoe^  2°.  To  obtain  isochronous  (equal-timed)  of  suspension ;  it  is  the  point  in  which  the  who!e 
vibrations,  some  other  curve  must  be  resorted  moving  force  of  the  swmging  rod  is  ooncentrat- 
to ;  and  the  cycloid,  among  other  singular  prop-  ed,  and  hence  is  called  the  centre  of  oscillation. 
ertiea,  has  that  also  of  causing  an  unresisted  The  effective  length  of  every  pendulum,  now,  h 
movement  through  its  whole  extent  to  occupy  the  distance  between  these  two  centres ;  and  for 
precisely  the  same  time  with  an  oscillation  convenience  we  lower  this  point,  which  i»  al* 
through  any  less  arc  of  the  curve,  at  its  lowest  ways  below  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  much  as 
part)  and  greater  than  0.  The  importance  of  possible,  by  coUectinff  the  matter  of  the  pendo- 
this  problem  of  obtaining  isochronous  vibrations  lum  mainly  in  a  ball  at  its  lower  extremitT. 
has  arisen  out  of  the  use  of  a  vibrating  rod  and  Tlie  inconvenience  of  the  contrivanoe  for  aecar- 
ball — ^the  pendulum — ^for  dividing  and  indicat-  ing  cycloidal  arcs  has  led  to  a  return  in  practice 
ing  time,  especially  in  nice  philosophical  invee-  to  those  that  are  circular;  and  tliia'ia  the  mor^ 
tigatfons.  The  pendulum,  as  used,  is  dbtin-  readily  done  in  view  of  the  fact  that  oscil iatiumi 
guished  as  the  actual  or  material  pendulum ;  a  in  very  small  circular  arcs  approach  almost  ex- 
true  oscillatory  motion  would  be  exemplified  by  actly  the  cycloidal ;  while  tne  elasticity  of  the 
a  single  heavy  particle  at  the  end  of  a  line  des-  thin  tongue  or  ribbon  of  steel  inserted  to  form 
titute  of  weight,  and  this  theoretical  conception  the  upper  end  of  the  rod,  may  be  made  to  ci4u- 
is  spoken  of  as  the  mathematical  or  simple  pen-  pensate  the  alight  retardation,  and  secure  akD«>«t 
dulum.  The  e  volute  of  the  cydoid  consists  of  absolute  isochronism.  Any  weapon  or  im  pie- 
two  reversed  semi-cycloids,  termed  in  practice  ment,  as  a  club  or  axe,  which  is  swung,  \»  in 
the  cycloidal  cheeks.  The  line  unwra{|^ing  from  effect  a  pendolum ;  the  point  in  which  its  djot- 
and  wrapping  upon  these,  the  heavy  particle  ing  force  is  concentrated  is  termed  the  cnm>- 
moves  in  a  cycloidal  arc.  The  length  of  rod  tre  of  percussion,  and  is  identical  with  that 
is  just  double  the  diameter  of  the  generating  of  oscillation.  In  order  to  exert  upon  the  ob- 
circle.  Now,  from  relations  of  parts  of  the  cy*  Ject  struck  the  ftall  effect  of  the  blow,  the  im- 
oloid  it  is  shown,  thut  the  time  of  falling  down  pingence  must  be  in  the  line  of  motion  of  t}ii» 
the  semi-cycloid  is  to  the  time  of  fall  through  point ;  otherwise,  part  of  the  moving  forw  r«- 
the  diameter  of  the  generating  oirde,  as  quad-  mains  unexpended,  tends  to  rotate  the  weapua, 
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and  inflicts  a  blow  on  the  bands.    VII.  Reat-  body  is  seen  in  the  blow  of  a  cannon  ball,  and 

tum^  Mtmyaduv^  and  CoUitum  qf  Bodim.    An  in  the  force  with  which  a  ship  under  sail  strikes 

mviriable  experienoe  assures  ns  that  we  cannot  a  rock,  or  crnshes  a  small  boat  against  a  wharf ; 

exert  force  npon  that  which  opposes  to  saoh  of  a  liquid  body,  in  the  energy  imparted  to 

force  no  resistanoe.    A  blow  is  only  possible  water  wheels,  and  in  the  devastation  of  torrents; 

whea  tnd  to  Uie  extent  to  which  the  body  of  the  air,  in  the  impnlnon  of  windmiUs  and 

struck  inflicts  on  that  striking  it  a  counter  sailing  ships,  and  the  resistless  sweep  of  the 

blow.  The  body  that  attracts  is  equally  attract-  tornado,    mt  while  the  measure  of  the  power 

ed,  sad  there  is  no  posh  or  pull  actually  applied  to  inflict  a  momentary  blow  is  that  already 

nre  by  meaos  of  an  equal  push  or  pull  in  r^  stated,  the  case  is  different  where  the  moving 

tarn.    This  is^  as  true  when  the  body  moves  body  has  time  to  expend  on  the  obstacle  the 

under  the  impulsion,  as  when  it  remains  at  rest ;  whole  work  of  which  it  is  capable.    It  is  then 

it  will  move  only  when  and  as  its  capability  of  found  to  give  a  quantity  of  effect,  which  varies 

acting  against  the  force  applied  is  less  than  the  as  the  product,  not  of  M  into  F,  but  into  F*. 

capftbility  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  force ;  Bnt  a  body  cannot  thus  restore  more  force  than 

but,  in  moving,  it  stiU  acts  back  to  the  amount  it  has  previously  stored.    Hence,  to  overcome 

of  the  impulse  it  really  experiences.    The  truth  all  the  inertia  of  a  body  moving  with  a  certain 

here  discovered  was  generalized  by  Newton  in  velocity,  or  to  impress  on  it  at  rest  such  velo- 

the  "  third  law'^  of  motion,  viz^ :  that  to  every  city,  the  same  whole  quantity  of  action  roust  in 

action  there  is  opposed  an  equal  reaction ;  and  either  case  be  exerted,  and  expended  upon  the 

thU  law  holds  alike  for  cases  of  pressure,  col-  body ;  this  quantity  of  action  is  measured  by 

lision,  attraction,  and  repulsion.  Unless,  indeed,  Q  =  ^M,  P ;  it  is  equal  to  the  whole  work  ex- 

as  now  shown,  force  always  puUs  or  pushes  erted  by  gravity  upon  a  body  during  its  descent 

against  force,  there  would  be  no  fixed  point,  or  through  the  space  through  which  it  must  fall 

point  of  application,  and  no  effect    Aristotle  fr^ly  to  acquire  the  given  velocity  F,  and 

bad  a  glimpse  of  this  principle,  when  he  wrote :  hence,  to  the  whole  of  the  constant  effort  that 

^'Neither  very  small  (Ugbt)  nor  very  large  must  be  exerted  to  uphold  the  body  sgainst 

(besTj)  bodies  can  be  thrown  far ;"  adding  the  gravity  during  the  corresponding  time ;  that  is, 

rog|p:e9tion  that  the  large  body  reacts  so  great-  again,  to  the  work  expended  in  moving  a  work- 

If,  the  small  one  so  litUe,  that  thero  can  be  no  ing  point  against  a  uniform  equal  resistanoe 

throw  or  push.    Yet  Arriaga,  as  late  as  1689,  during  the  same  time.  Either  of  Uie  three  qoan- 

was  troubled  to  know  how,  when  several  flat  titles  last  stated  is  a  certain  weight  IT,  over- 

veights  lie  one  upon  another  on  a  board,  any  oome  through  a  certain  height  or  distance  B"; 

bat  the  lowest  should  exert  pressure  on  the  hence,  for  any  one  of  these  cases,  W,ff=iM,V^. 

b»ard;  and  Cardan  about  the  same  time  puzzled  The  quantity  which  is  commonly  known  as  the 

biinseif  with  the  question :   *'  If  two  men  each  living  force  impressed  during  a  certain  action, 

<)raw  half  a  weight,  should  they  n»t  together  or  Uie  ti$  «tea^  L,  Is  the  double  of  the  quantity 

draw  i of  i=i  of  the  weight?*^    In  another  now  found;  or,  Z=  Jf.F*.    It  is  through  an 

view,  the  law  of  reaction  may  be  thus  expressed :  overaght  of  the  necessary  truth,  in  mechanioL 

erery  change  produced  consumes  the  changing  that  no  body  or  machine  can  restore  or  expena 

force ;  hence,  in  the  disappearance  of  the  acting  a  greater  amount  of  force  than  it  has  been  pre- 

force,  the  apparent  rebut    The  shock  felt  in  a  viously  allowed  to  store  or  accumulate,  or  that 

body  arrested  when  in  motion,  is  not  so  much  a  no  machine  can  within  itself  originate  any  mov- 

sbock  given  to  it  by  the  body  stopping  it,  bnt  iog  energy,  that  the  greater  number  of  those 

nther  that  arising  by  its  own  surrender  of  predestined  fiulures  or  frauds  known  as  **  per- 

nK>Ting  force,  and  stopping  in   consequence,  petual  motions^^  are  undertaken.    In  the  ooUi- 

£xamples  of  action  and  reaction  are  numerous  sion  of  inelastic  bodies,  both  movable,  one  law 

and  familiar ;  none  show  the  nature  of  the  case  properly  interpreted  covers  all  the  cases :  after 

better  than  that  of  a  person  pulling  a  boat  ooUision,  if  their  impact  be  in  the  line  of  their 

in  which  he  may  be  to  snore ;  if  the  other  end  centres,  and  their  moving   forces  equal,  the 

of  the  rope  be  attached  to  a  post,  this  must  pull  bodies  will  bo^  come  to  rest ;  if  their  moving 

in  tlie  opposite  direction  with  the  same  force  forces  be  unequal,  the  motion  will  continue  in 

that  he  applies;  for  if  a  second  roan  now  take  the  direction  of  the  greater,  and  will  be  repre- 

t^ie  place  of  the  post,  though  the  boat  is  moved  sented  in  velocity  by  the  quotient  obtained  by 

oqIt  aa  rapidly  as  before,  yet  if  the  latter  do  not  dividing  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  momenta  by 

d^-I*  *ll?"'^^  ^""^  ^  ."IJ'^Hi!.  i^''  ^"""^r.^  thesumofthemasses;or,F'  =  ^'^^.  So, 
doing,  the  movement  of  the  boat  flags,  and  the  m+m 

workman  on  ahore  is  drawn  into  the  water,  all  cases  in  which  equal  and  perfectly  elastic 
The  quantity  of  motion  in  a  moving  body,  as  masses  meet  in  their  line  of  centres,  are  in- 
indicated  by  the  instantaneous  blow  it  will  im-  eluded  in  the  single  hiw,  that  the  bodies,  after 
part  to  another  movable  object,  is  called  the  impact,  interohange  velocities.  YIII.  ElemenU 
looiriDg  force  or  momentum,  m,  and  its  measure  of  Machinery,  The  necessity  of  overcoming  a 
ii  oi=if  F*;  BO  tliat  the  momentum  of  a  body  variety  of  mechanical  resistances  has  confronted 
^  doubled  by  doubling  either  the  mass  or  the  mankind  from  the  earliest  times ;  muscular 
^locity,  and  quadrupled  when  both  these  are  power  and  certain  external  agencies  quite  as 
<^Ued.    The  effect  of  momentum  of  a  solid  obviously  presented  themselves  aa  the  means. 
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But  many  of  the  reeiatanoes  are  too  great  to  be  60  feet,  he  perfbrma  precisely  the  wcftk  that, 
thus  directly  attempted,  or  the  power  at  hand  umilai*ly  hMnessed  and  walking  over  the  same 
is  not  in  a  form  snitod  to  them ;  hence  the  need  ground,  be  most  perform  in  elevating  firom  a  pit 
of  devices  or  contrivances  for  modifying  the  by  a  rope  over  a  fixed  pnlley,  and  soppoeed  to 
power  or  its  effect  These,  if  highly  simple  and  move  with  no  loss  from  friction  or  other  canse,  a 
obvious,  so  as  to  partake  but  slightly  of  the  weightof  120  lbs.  through  60  feet  height  against 
character  of  machines,  constitute  tools;  as  a  the  pull  of  gravity.  Properly  averaf^  or  sum- 
knife,  a  hammer,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  if  med,  the  total  work  of  every  machine  is  of  like 
we  thrust  a  long  inflexible  bar  against  an  ob-  nature,  and  measurable  in  like  units,  whether 
Steele,  or  pull  on  it  with  a  rooe,  the  force  ex-  the  resistance  be  weight,  cohesion,  inflexibility 
erted  at  one  point  is  made  available  at  a  distant  of  materials,  friction,  or  any  combination  of 
one.  So,  with  a  bar  and  prop  suitably  arranged,  these.  Thus^  '^mechanical  work"  conststa  in 
we  overturn  or  lift  a  hodj  of  great  weight ;  moving  against  mechanical  resistance.  The  ca- 
the  power  is  exerted  to  unexpected  advantage,  pacity  of  any  motor  for  performing  such  work  is 
Here  disooveir  and  ingenuity  are  more  distinctiy  termed  its  "  energy ;"  the  amount  of  energy  at 
involved ;  and  the  result — a  machine  proper —  any  instant  exerted  upon  the  machine  is  the 
we  may  define  to  be  any  contrivance  by  which  "  effort.''  Hence,  the  mechanical  work  done 
the  effect  of  a  force  is  transmitted,  being  usual-  upon  or  through  a  machine  is,  universally,  the 
ly  also,  within  a  ^ven  time,  augmented,  dimin-  product  of  a  certain  mean  effort  into  the  length 
ished,  or  otherwise  modified  to  the  advantage  of  path  through  which  the  effort  is  exerud^ 
of  the  user.  In  respect  to  their  purposes,  ma-  equal  to  W,ff,  as  found  in  the  preceding  9k:c» 
chines  have  been  variously  classified,  but  per-  tion.  The  unit  of  work,  or  the  unit  of  power, 
haps  never  completely.  Kankine  names  two  adopted  by  mechanists  and  engineers  emplov- 
seneral  divisions — machines  for  observing,  and  ing  the  English  language,  is  one  pound  weight 
lor  work.  Among  tlie  former  are  those  for  count-  (avoirdupois^  of  matter  raised  without  iiic- 
ing,  measuring,  copying  or  drawing,  weighing,  tion  through  one  foot  against  gravity,  termed 
recording,  &c  Working  machines  are  those  a  foot-pound,  and  which  may  be  expreesed  by 
for:  1,  lifting  and  lowering  solid  weights;  2,  pX  The  average  power  of  man  has  been 
horizontal  transporting  of  weights ;  8,  projecting  estimated  at  100  pJ.  per  second  =  6,000  p,L  per 
of  solid  bodies ;  4,  lifting  of  fluids ;  6,  propelling  minute  =  2,880,000  p,L  for  8  working  hours  per 
or  projecting  of  fluids ;  6,  dividing  of  solid  bod-  day.  The  average  power  of  a  draught  horse 
ies;  7,  shaping  of  bodies  by  cuttinff ;  8,  shaping  has  been  taken  (probably  too  large)  at  KOpJ. 
bv  pressure;  9,  uniting  materials  into  fab-  per  second  =  88,000  p. £  per  minute ;  and  thU 
ncs;  10,  printing;  11,  producing  of  sound;  12,  quantity,  as  a  larger  unit,  used  in  estimating 
miscellaneous  purposes.  In  then:  relations  to  the  ^wer  of  water  wheels,  steam  eagiut>9, 
power  and  motion,  the  uses  of  machines  are :  1,  dec.,  is  termed  a  horse  power.  The  French 
for  transmitting  force;  2,  changing  the  direo-  horse  power,  or  cheval-tapeury  equals  82,562 
tion  of  its  action;  8,  increasing  or  diminishing  p.L  per  minute;  while  the  dynam^  equal  to 
the  velocity  of  movement,  as  in  wheel  work;  1,000  kilog,  X  1  tn^tre  =7,282.4  p.L,  has  be^^n 
hence,  4,  prolonging  action  of  the  power,  as  in  proposed.  The  principal  motors  are  :  1,  man, 
the  watch ;  6,  changing  the  intensity  of  the  acting  by  muscular  power  or  by  weight ;  2« 
effect,  as  with  compound  levers  and  pulleys;  6,  quadmpedS|  do.  do. ;  8,  water,  by  momentum  or 
changing  the  kind  of  motion,  as  from  a  rotating  weight;  4,  wind,  by  momentum ;  6,  weights,  uy 
to  a  reciprocating  (forth  and  back)  movement,  called ;  6,  spriuffs,  by  elasticity ;  7,  steam,  aud 
or  some  other ;  hence,  7,  reducing  the  time  of  other  aeriform  bodies,  by  expansive  or  elastic 
labor,  as  with  the  locomotive;  8,  determining  force;  8,  electro-magnets;  9,  the  electric  d\^ 
the  nature  ofthe  effect  to  be  produced,  as  is  done  charge  or  current,  dec.  All  these  find  th«ir 
by  the  last  piece  in  mills,  factories,  &c, ;  hence,  origin  in  muscular  contractility,  gravity,  and 
9,  insuring  accuracy  and  uniformity  of  effect,  as  certain  simple  attractions  and  repulrions  (if  the 
in  the  use  of  lathes.  In  every  machine,  a  certain  neighboring  molecules  of  bodies.  Animate  luo* 
moving  power  or  motor,  the  amount  of  appli-  tors  exert  their  power  to  very  different  ad  van - 
cation  of  which  during  a  given  time  is  P,  is  tage,  when  the  direction  of  acticm  or  other  ct»o- 
brought  to  act,  at  tlie  point  of  application,  on  ditions  are  different.  Quadrupeds  are  lew  tivr* 
the  first  piece  of  the  machine,  called  the  vieeable  in  carrying  than  in  drawing  borden* ; 
^  receiver*^  or  ^*  prime  mover  ;'^  from  this  trans-  least  of  all,  in  carrying  up  or  down  a  consider- 
mitted  through  various  connections,  com  muni-  able  slope.  The  horve  works  to  best  advaDta.:v 
eators,  to  the  last  piece ;  this,  ursed  directly  in  pulling  nearly  horizontally,  walking  strat^^bt 
against  the  resistance,  is  the  **  working  part  or  forward,  or,  if  in  a  circle,  of  not  less  than  80  tint 
piece;"  the  point  at  which  it  acts  on  the  resist-  radius.  The  work  of  carrying  and  of  traction 
anoe  is  the  working  point  At  such  point,  or  can  hardlv  be  compared;  in  the  latter,  a  p^xd 
collection  of  points,  the  resistance,  weight,  or  day^s  work  of  a  horse  drawing  a  cart  and  Io:ni 
load  is  moved  or  overcome;  its  amount  is  W,  has  been  estimated  at  12,441,600 p. t  A  I  itm 
If  a  horse  draw  a  load,  the  uniform  or  the  may  be  so  loaded  that  no  motion  is  |0!^il>i«  ; 
average  pull,  as  shown  by  the  dynamometer,  or  his  sneed  may  be  made  the  utmuc4  p4>e» 
against  friction  and  all  resistances,  being  sup-  sible,  and  then  he  can  carry  no  load.  In 
posed  120  Iba.,  and   through  a  distance   of  either  case,  no  work  proper  is  done;  there 
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Dost  be  some  iotenneduite  speed  at  whioh  causes  being  rabtraeted  firom  the  total  woiic 

the  work  (product  of  renstance  into  length  of  the  power,  the  remainder  is  the  useful  re* 

of  path)  will  be  a  maximum ;  and  as  a  rule,  siatance  overcome,  or  useful  work  performed. 

relstiTely  superior  to  the  quadrupeds.  He  exerts  practical  eflSciency,  and  it  is  called  the  modtdm 

his  strength  to  least  advantage  when  reaching  of  the  machine. — ^Machines  are  either  simple  or 

up  snd  pushing  or  pulling  horizontaUj  above  complex.    The  »mple  machines  are  commonlj 

his  head,  or  when  dragging  a  baige  or  sledge  known  as  the  '*  mechanical  powers,"  a  very  in- 

by  a  rope  over  his  shoulder;  and  to  the  best,  appropriate  term,  better  replaced  by  that  c( 

when,  being  nearly  erect,  he  lifts  upward,  or  elements  of  mechanism,  or  elementary  machinea. 

when  seated,  he  pullsfix>m  the  direction  of  the  Of  these,  six  are  usually  named :   the  lever, 

knees,  as  in  rowing.    If  we  call  a  fair  working  wheel  and  axle,  pnllev,  inclined  plane,  wedge, 

eibrt  of  man  75  p.L  per  second,  that  of  the  ass  and  screw.    The  simplest  lever  is  an  inflexible 

is  about  180,  of  the  ox  800,  of  the  mule  860,  bar,  propped  at  some  point  in  its  length,  and 

sod  of  the  draught  horse  480,  for  the  same  time,  about  which  it  turns ;  but  the  modifications  of 

The  best  continued  practical  working  effect  of  form  and  appearance  are  almost  without  end. 

aaimate  motors  genendly,  if  the  effort  be  in  any  The  prop  is  called  the  fhlorum ;  measuring  from 

degree  severe,  is  obtained  when  the  worldng  this  to  the  points  of  application  of  the  power 

hoon  do  not  exceed  i  of  the  24. — ^The  whole  and  the  weight  upon  the  bar  on  the  two  sides, 

power  applied  during  a  given  time  to  any  ma-  we  obtain  the  lengths  of  the  anns ;  calling  these 

chine,  is  necessarily  equal  to  the  total  resistance  j  «„^  -   p .  tit.  .  «  .  j  .  o^  ♦!,„*  ^  ;«  ♦v^  «,^ 

OTeiwme,  or  work  done,  in  and  through  such  ^^^^^''  W::  a:  A;  sothfit-^iB  the  me- 

macfaine,  during  the  time  of  expenditure  of  such  ohanical  advantage,  or  leverage,  or  ratio  of 

power;  or,  universally,  F.K  =  W.R.    A  man  weight  to  power,  required  to  produce  equilib- 

whose  effort  isY6j9.2.,canraise  so  many  pounda  rium.     Archimedes  properly   also   expLuned 

through  10  feet  in  10  seconds;  he  cannot  move  the  lever,  by  regarding  the  fulcrum  as  at  the 

it  all  a  load  of  600  lbs.    But  if  to  this  latter  centre  of  parallel  pressures.    Levers  may  be 

load  he  attach  a  pull^,  supposed  fnctionlessL  straight,  angular,  or  curved ;  the  power  and 

of  8  cords,  he  will  be  enabled  to  move  the  load  weight  may  act  at  any  angles.    The  universal 

to  sQch  extent  as  will  be  due  to  his  pulling  and  rule  is  that  F  and  TF  balance  when  they  are 

taking  in  10  feet  of  the  rope  per  second.    His  inversely  as  the  lengths  of  two  lines  let  fall 

▼orking  effort  will  here  as  before  be  76  p.h ;  from  the  fulcrum  perpendicularly  to  the  lines 

bnt  in  order  to  move  the  load  through  10  feet,  of  direction  of  the  action  of  P  and  TP,  respeo- 

he  must  now  exert  this  effort  through  80  feet^  tively.    Levers  are  of  three  kinds,  according  to 

in  taking  in  so  many  feet  of  rope.    If,  then,  the  relative  places  of  the  power,  wei^t,  and 

there  be  no  loss,  he  does  the  whole  work ;  but  fhlcrum  F,  as  in  the  following  systems :  1,  P  F 

is  conveniently  enabled  to  lessen  the  effort  re-  W ;   2,  P  W  F;   8,  F  P  W.    Examples  of  the 

qoired  down  to  his  own  capability,  by  distrib-  1st  kind  are,  the  handspike,  crowbar,  steelyard. 

Ddog  it  over  a  longer  period.    That  is,  theo-  bahmce,  pump  handle,  the  shipper  handle  of 

leiicaHy,  the  power  and  the  load  always  move  locomotives,  scissors,  pincers,  or  forceps;  of  the 

or  act,  or  in  case  of  balancing  would  do  so  if  2d,  the  crowbar  in  lifting,  the  oar,  rudder,  slio- 

iDOTement  actually  occurred,  through  spaces  or  ing  knife,  hand  barrow,  nut  crackers,  or  any  pole 

▼ith  velocities  that  are  inversely  as  their  own  or  bar  sustaining  a  load,  with  power  applied  at 

magnitudes.    This  law,  known  therefore  as  that  both  ends,  which  is  the  case  of  the  whiffle-tree ; 

of  "  virtual    velocities,"  or  of   "  eauality  of  of  the  3d,  the  fishing  rod,  common  safety-valve 

moments**  of  the  power  and  load,  ana  familiar-  bar,  tongs,  or  pliers.    The  first  kind  of  lever 

)j  expressed  by  saying  that  what  is  gained  in  may  have  its  arms  such  as  to  involve  either  a 

power  is  lost  in  velocity  or  in  time,  is,  calling  gain  or  a  loss  of  power;  the  second  idways 

c  the  velocity  of  the  weight,  and  V  that  of  the  affords  a  gain;  the  third,  always  a  gain  of  velo- 

power,  formulated  thus :  P :  IT: :  e  :  F;  and  city,  at  the  expense  of  power.    The  gain  in  the 

this  expresses  the  condition  of  equilibrium,  for  compound  lever  is  obviously  found  by  com- 

restt  of  the  power  and  resistance.    Hence,  the  pounding  the  ratios  of  the  several  single  levers 

"*  niechanicid  advantage,'*  or  theoretical  gain  of  in  it.    Th»  wheel  and  axle  consists  of  a  large 

power  of  a  machine,  Imown  also  as  the  vdocity-  and  small  wheel  or  cylinder  rigidly  Joined  so  as 

wtio^is^orZ    But  in  every  actual  machine,  to  move  together,  and  to  opposite  sides  of  wti  A 

.           i*       •                     ^                       ^  respectively  the  power  and  load  are  applied  by 

in  operation,  there  will  occur  more  or  less  both  a  winding  and  an  unwinding  rope.  The  common 

of  neceasary  loss  and  waste  of  the  power  applied,  axis  is  the  fulcrum,  the  respective  radii  are  the 

chiefly  owing  to  friction,  and  in  a  less  degree  lever  arms;  so  that  this  is  a  perpetual  lever,  the 

to  the  imperfect  flexibility  of  cordage,  bands,  gain  of  power  being  invarii^ly  in  tiie  ratio  of 

4c^  and  to  the  resistance  or  adhesion  of  the  ^,        ,..       B     ,         ^.     xv  j    •     • 

fioid  medium  in  which  tiie  parts  move,  and  usu-  thora^"»or-.    In  practice,  tins  device  is  great- 

all/  augmented  by  imperfections  in  the  mechan-  ly  modified,  giving  us  the  steering  wheel,  or 

i^m  itself,  and  m  the  expenditure  of  the  effort  at  wheel  with  or  without  pins  in  its  periphery,  aa 

the  working  point    The  total  loss  due  to  these  for  working  brakes  ana  a  variety  of  pnrpoaei^ 
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the  «raDk,  windlaaS)  capstan,  windmill,  tread-  of  the  lerer  sweeps  through  the  circnmferenoe 

wheels,  lathes,  water  wheels,  in  fact  all  wheel  G^  determined  by  its  length  as  a  radius,  the 

work.    The  pulley  consists  of  one  or  more  load  is  moved  through  the  vertical  distanc«  d^ 

small  wheels,  turning  by  means  of  a  cord  or  between  the  corresponding  sides  of  two  sd- 

rope  within  a  block.    The  small  wheels  are  Jacent  turns  of  the  thread.    Hence,  dwars,  the 

Bheaves;  by  workmen  the  .yrtem  is  termed  .  ^„  „f      ^^,  ^  j^  ^        c  .    ^^ 

block  and  tackle.    Anj  fixed  pulley  or  set  of  ^  ^  '  << ' 

pnlleysaffordsnogainof  power,  but  serves  only  hecome  enormously  great    The  uses  of  the 

to  change  the  direction  of  its  acfion.    The  load  ^^"^  ^^  familiar.    Thus,  the  so  called  six  are 

suspended  from  a  movable  pulley  bears  equally  ^^^7  resolved  into  two  elements  of  mechanism, 

on  all  the  effective  parts  of  the  cord,  the  num-  ^®  ^^^^^  *°^  inclined  plane.    But  beside  the 

ber  of  which  is  double  the  number  of  movable  six   now  described,  there  are  other  device 

pulleys,  or  2n,  save  that,  when  the  end  of  the  ^^ich  scarcely  come  under  any  of  them ;  as 

rope  is  attached  4)0  tihe  movable  block  (the  most  *^®  ^^^  l«^®r  0^^^  joint),  eccentrics,  and 

eflSsctive  arrangement),  it  is  2n+l.     In  these  c^"**^  ^^  S^eat  variety,  unless,  indeed,  all  thn?e 

two  commoner  forms,  the  mechanical  advantage  ^^  ^^^  are  resolvable  into  the  wedge  with  va- 

jA-L^       .^i_  a*       i««+i^.  riously  curved   surfaces:    and    beside    these. 

Is  therefore,  m  theory,  p  and  -p-.    Vanona  Hooke's  joint,  &o.    The  practical  loss  of  powtrr 

peculiar  arrangements,  such  as  the  Spanish  bar-  in  tlie  various  simple  machines  varies^  from  a 

ton,  4ure  resorted  to  with  Increased  gain  of  very  small  percentage  in  the  simple  lever  and 

|>ower  in  particular  cases.    The  inclined  plane  wheel  and  axle,  to  i,  f ,  or  f  the  entire  power 

18  a  rigid  surface  sloping  at  any  angle  between  applied,  as  in  compound  pulleys  and  the  screw  ; 

the  horizontal  and  vertical    The  weight  of  any  while  in  the  latter  the  loss  is  often,  and  in  the 

heavy  body  or  load,  placed  on  a  plane  so  situ-  wedge  usually,  greater  than  the  entire  actinir 

ated,  and  of  course  acting  vertically  downward,  load.    As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  K*^$ 

is  necessarily  decomposed  into  two  pressures—  arising  in  all  machines,  when  put  in  motion,  t}ie 

a  normal  component,  acting  at  right  angles  to  power  must  always  exceed  that  theoreticallv 

the  plane,  and  upheld  by  it,  and  a  component  found,  namely,  that  which  gives  equilibrium  in 

parallel  with  the  plane,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  state  of  rest.    If,  of  the  power  Preqninni 

tendency  remaining,  by  which  the  body  can  roll  in  any  machine  to  balance  the  load  at  re>t.  a 

or  slide  down  the  plane.    These  components,- A  part  Y  is  lost,  the  remainder  is  Uy  the  umtIuI 

and  I,  are  geometrically  shown  to  have  to  each  ^p^k;  ^is  the  part  of  the  theoretical  power 
other  the  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  plane  toita^,   ^^.^      irrr  ^ji.  » 

length.    The  ratio  of  the  weight  to  the  power  ^*^  *^«*  ^^^^'    Utuce,  to  find  the  practice, 

acting  parallel  with  the  plane,  reqnired  to  se-  ^^^^  necessary  to  mamtain  the  machmerr  m 

cure  equilibrium  on  any  such  pUne,  is  therefore  ?^i»^?  *J  »  certam  speed,  it  is  necessary  tir^i 

4    ___        _  r,  ,     .  ,         ^  to  fi**^  "^®  value  of  P  by  theory,  then  to  tii.-i 

-.  When  the  power  acts  parallel  with  the  base,  the  loss  Y  at  the  required  si>ecd,  to  subtra. ; 

ft,  the  gain  of  power  becomes  less,  being  in  the  ^^^^  ivom  P,  finding  cT,  and  then  to  inert  a.^.* 

latio  \.    The  uses  of  the  inclined  plane  are  ^^  P^^'"'  "^'"f^  ^^'^^  ^"^  ^'  ^  '°"^^'*'^-^'  '^ 

familiar;  among  them  are  the  slopes  employed  ^^^  ^^  '"^^^  u     This  wiU  give  the  pr«^iir:il 

forlaunching8hips,and  the  inclines  or  gradients  power  required  for  the  given  load  and  «pet«\ 

of  railways.    The  wedge  is  essentially  an  in-  *^"^  uniform  movement  at  such   sjK^ed.      Ii 

clined  plaoe  intended  to  move,  so  as  to  advance  *^®*  velocity  be  increased,  the  loss  increa.M.^ ; 

against  or  beneath  the  load.    Much  difference  «"^  ^^^  reverse.  

of  opinion  has  unnecessarily  arisen  in  respect  to        MECIIELN,  or  Mbckenkn,  Isbacl  yox,  ibt 

thetlieoretical  gain  of  power  in  this  instrument  name  of  a  German  engraver  and  goldsrr.i:!..  or 

Being  a  moving  inclined  plane,  and  in  all  cases,  according  to  some  of  two  engravers,  fatlier  a:.  I 

whatever  its  actual  form  or  action,  in  effect  a  ^on,  who  were  probably  bom  in  Mecheln,  We^:- 

single-sloping  body  advancing  between  a  fixed  phaliai  and  fiourished  in  tlie  latter  half  of  tLe 

resistance  on  one  side  and  a  movable  one  on  ^^^  and  the  commencement  of  the  16tli  ct'tit^- 

the  other,  its  "  height "  is  always  equal  to  the  ^-    From  the  difference  observable  in  the  ^t.^  \c 

width  pf  its  whole  back ;  so  that  the  gain  is,  in  of  the  prints  passing  under  the  name,  of  wh,  \ 

♦v«  — Jk-»  ^-«^  «.  -v^ ^uv^-  '       *  f  u  •  upward  of  800  are  known,  it  is  almost  ccrt:i  i 

the  aan)^  cases  as  above,  either  j-or^l  being  ^^a^  ^^,^0  were  two  artisU  named  Von  M.vL.  .a 

Its  slant  length,  A  its  whole  back,  and  ft  its  length  who  practised  engraving.      Their  work«  are 

in  the  dirlbction  of  an  axis  or  base.     It  is  prac-  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  art.    .\N»u: 

tically  difllcult  to  •estimate  the  peculiar  kinds  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  floanshvd  an 

of  woric  done  by  the  wedge.    Most  cutting  and  artist  of  the  school  of  Cologne,  whose  name  1  .if 

sawing  implements  are  among  the  examples  of  been  lost,  but  to  whom,  says  Kugler, "  former!-. , 

it.    The  screw  is  a  cylinder  worked  by  a  lever,  though  without  sufficient  ground,  that  of  a  c..*.- 

and  having  n^n  it  a  winding  inclined  plane,  temporary  goldsmith  and  engraver,  Uraol  v» 

the  thread,  aldng  which,  in  effect,  the  load  is  Mecheln    or   Meckenen,  was  given."     lie  •* 

always  made  lo  aih^ance,   being   applied    by  generally  designated  as  the  "  master  of  the  }*.<*- 

means  of  a  fixed  pr  movable  nut,  or  corref»pond-  sion,'*  from  his  chief  work,  a  repreeentatiiui  .  x 

ing  hollow  screw.    While  the  power  at  the  end  the  Passion  on  8  paoela.    Sevcnl  other  Wir;i3 
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bj  the  same  hand  are  extant  in  (Germany,  paint-  tare.  The  merits  of  the  Meohitarists  in  this 
ed  in  the  8ti£^  Gk>thio  style,  with  something  of  respect  are  very  great.  They  have  not  only 
the  manner  of  the  Van  Eyoks.  By  some  this  famished  the  best  editions  of  all  classic  Arme- 
nnknown  artist  is  sapposed  to  have  been  iden-  nian  writers,  but  also  translated  a  number  of 
tical  with  Israel  von  Mecheln  the  yonnger.  standard  works  of  European  literature  into  the 
MECHERINO.  See  Bbooafuhi.  Domxnioo.  Armenian  language.  Not  onlv  Catholic  litera* 
ICECHL  JoRH  Joseph,  an  Eoglish  agricul-  ture,  but  even  works  like  Ranke's  "  History  of 
tnrist  of  Italian  extraction,  bom  about  1800.  Germany  during  the  Reformation,"  appear  In 
His  father  removed  in  early  life  from  Rome  to  the  list  of  their  publications.  Among  the  most 
France,  and  thence  to  Eneland,  where  he  be-  valuable  original  works  composed  by  them  are 
came  attached  to  the  royal  household.  The  son,  a  '^History  of  Armenia,''  by  Father  Tcham- 
on  account  of  bis  proficiency  in  modem  Ian-  tchenanz  (died  1828),  in 8  vols.;  and  a  "History 
gnsgea,  obtained  employment  in  a  mercantile  of  Armenian  Literature,"  by  Father  Somal, 
hoiue.  For  the  last  ^5  years  he  has  been  en-  abbot  of  San  Lazaro  (Venice,  1829).  From  San 
gaged  in  the  cutlery  and  hardware  business,  Lazaro  the  congregation  have  spread  to  all 
and  has  establishments  in  various  parts  of  Lon-  countries  in  which  Armenians  reside,  in  par- 
don. *^Mechi's  magio  strop"  and  uberal  adver-  ticular  over  Italy,  Austria  (6  houses),  Turkey 
tiling  have  been  bis  passports  to  fortune.  He  (4  houses),  Russia,  and  Persia.  Next  to  San 
vas  elected  alderman,  and  in  1857  was  senior  Lazaro,  their  most  important  establishment  is 
sheriff  of  LondoB  and  Middlesex.  His  repnta-  that  of  Vienna,  founded  in  1810,  which  has  de- 
tioQ  is  however  principally  owing  to  his  exper-  voted  itself  to  the  publication  of  German  Cath- 
iments  in  scientific  agriculture  on  his  estate  of  olio  books,  and  from  1880  to  1850  issued  445,- 
Tiptree  Hall  in  Essex.  He  collects  the  manure  989  volumes.  A  legacy  of  a  rich  Armenian  in 
in  a  vast  reservoir,  liquefies  it,  and  distributes  Madras  enabled  them  to  establish  a  learned  in- 
it  hy  a  steam  engine,  through  subterraneous  stitution  in  Padua,  principally  for  the  education 
pipes  over  all  parts  of  the  farm,  which  it  fertil-  of  young  laymen,  as  the  school  of  San  Lazaro 
ins  and  irrigates  at  Uie  same  time.  He  has  serves  mostly  for  the  education  of  Armenian 
written  **  Experience  in  Drainage,"  ^^  Letters  clergymen.  In  1846  they  founded  a  college  in 
on  Agricultural  Improvement,*^  and  **How  to  Paris,  which  has  already  a  high  reputation. 
Farm  Profitably,  or  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Mr.  MEOHLD^,  or  Meohslbn  (Fr.  Malines),  a 
Alderman  Mechi**  (London,  1859).  Belgian  city,  in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  on 
MECHITAR,  the  founder  of  a  congregation  the  Dyle,  12i  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Brussels,  88  m. 
of  Armenian  monks,  called  after  him  Mediitar-  E.  by  8.  from  Ostend,  and  187  m.  W.  from 
ists,  bora  in  Sebaste  (Sivas)  in  Armenia  ^finor,  Cologne ;  pop.  about  80,000.  It  is  the  great 
<lied  April  27,  1749.  The  name  Meohitar  (also  railway  centre  of  Belgium,  the  chief  lines 
vricten  Mehitar  or  Mochtar),  which  signifies  radiating  from  the  town,  which  however  pre- 
''comforter,**  was  given  him  on  entering  a  con-  sents  a  deserted  appearance,  vividly  contrasting 
Tent  of  the  Antonian  monks;  his  original  name  with  the  bustle  at  the  station,  which  is  J  m. 
vas  Manuk.  He  showed  in  early  life  an  insa-  outside  the  gates.  Mechlin  is  one  of  the  most 
liable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  desire  to  ele-  picturesque  Flemish  cities,  Eraam  street  and 
^  the  literary  culture  of  his  people  to  a  level  most  other  streets  abounding  with  quaint  houses 
vith  that  of  the  most  educated  nations  of  Eu-  and  numerous  signs  over  the  shops.  The  Place 
rope.  For  tbia  purpose  he  laid  the  foundation  d*Armes  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  square, 
of  a  new  religious  congregation  at  Oonstanti-  In  the  Grande  Place  is  the  cathedral  and  a  statue 
Dpple  in  1701.  The  persecution  which  he  and  of  Margaret  of  Austria  by  Geefs.  The  principal 
his  congregation  had  to  endure  on  the  part  of  public  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  the  massive, 
the  Amenian  patriarch,  on  account  of  their  unfinished  tower  of  which  is  848  feet  high,  the 
^ion  with  Rome,  induced  him  to  send  a  num-  churches  of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Peter  and  St.  ran), 
l>er  of  his  disciples  to  the  Morea,  at  that  time  St  John  the  Baptbt,  and  St  John  the  Evangel- 
WloQging  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  from  which  ist ;  the  archiepiscopal  palace ;  the  Beguinage,  an 
t!)e  congregation  received  in  1708  permission  to  asylum  for  aged  widows ;  and  the  college.  There 
tuild  a  church  and  convent  at  Modon.  In  1715,  are  manufactories  of  woollens,  linens,  lace,  beer, 
^hen  a  war  between  Venice  and  Turkey  had  &c.  The  lace  manufacture,  formerly  celebrated, 
broken  out,  Mecbitar  went,  with  11  of  his  dis-  has  greatly  fallen  off  both  in  quantity  and  qual* 
riples,  to  Venice,  whither  the  rest  of  the  con-  ity.  Mechlin  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  who 
?regation,  about  70  in  number,  followed  him  in  is  primate  of  Belgium,  and  has  authority  over  8 
1717,  after  the  capture  of  Modon  and  thede-  sunragans.  Its  churches  contain  some  fine  paint- 
stmction  of  the  buildings  by  the  Turks.  The  ings  by  Rubens  and  Vandyke, 
potemment  of  Venice  gave  to  the  congregation  MEOKLENBURG.  I.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bop- 
(•ovenionof  the  island  San  Lazaro,  near  Venice,  dering  on  N.  0.,  bounded  N.  by  the  Meherrin 
"  for  all  future  times.**  Here  the  congregation  river,  intersected  by  the  Roanoke  and  drained 
Mon  began  to  prosper  beyood  expectation.  The  by  its  tributaries;  area,  640  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
Hecbitarists  take  the  usual  monastic  vows,  and  1860,  20,680,  of  whom  12,462  were  slaves.  The 
pledge  themselves  to  go  wherever  their  supe-  surface  is  undulating  and  well  timbered,  and 
riurs  may  send  them,  and  to  labor  especially  for  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in 
the  advanoement  of  a  Ghristian  Armenian  litera-  1850  were  118,016  bushels  of  wheats  552,466 
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of  Indian  eoro,  4>86S,184  lbs.  oi  tobacco,  and  remarkable  for  its  ilnesoeDery,    The  eliief  rhrer 

26,665  of  wooL    There  were  8  grist  milk,  10  is  the  Wamow,  which  at  Rostock  expands  to 

saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  8Q  churches,  and  574  a  breadth  of  aboat  2,600  feet,  and  lalls  into 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    Value  of  real  the  sea  at  WamemOnde.    The  soil  is  fertile  and 

estate  in  1856,  $8,527,264;  increase  since  1850,  well  cultiyated.    Agriculture  is  the  chief  em- 

29  per  cent    Capital,  Boydtown.    II.  A  S.  W.  ploymentof  the  population.  The  principal  prod- 

CO.  of  N.  0.,  bordering  on  8.  C,  bounded  W.  net  is  wheat.    Homed  catUe,  horses,  aiid  sheep 

by  the  Oatawba  river ;  area  estimated  at  700  are  numerous.    The  exports  were  valued  in  1857 

sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  18,914,  of  whom  6,478  at  $20,000,000,  and  the  important  near  $10,00iV 

were  slaves.    It  has  an  elevated  surface  and  000.  The  registered  shippmg  comprised  in  18od 

fertile  soil,  and  contains  several  gold  ndnes.  nearly  400  seafaring  vessels  and  6  steamen,  be- 

The  productions  in  1850  were  56,875  bushels  side  about  60  coasting  vessels.    The  principal 

of  wheat,  549,162  of  Indian  com,  and  4,219  seat  of  learning  is  the  university  of  Rostock,  be- 

bales  of  cotton.    There  were  26  grist  mills,  2  side  which  there  are  6  gymnasia,  a  normal  school, 

saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  81  churches,  and  1,854  and  50  public  schools.    The  seat  of  the  snpreme 

punils  attending  public  schools.    The  Charlotte  court  ofappeal  for Mecklenburg-Sdiwerin  as  well 

ana  South  Carolina  and  the  North  Carolina  asforMecklenburg-Strelits  is  Rostock,  the  legia- 

central  railroads  have  their  termini  at  the  capi-  lature  of  the  two  duchies  being  united,  and  aaeem- 

tal,  Chsrlotte.    The  people   of  Mecklenburg  bliog  at  Sternberg  and  Malchin  alternately.  The 

took  an  early  and  spirited  nart  in  the  resistance  grand  duke  (in  1860,  Frederic  Francis),  aasisied 

to  Oreat  Britain;  and  in  May,  1775,  they  pub-  by  a  ministry  of  state,  wields  the  executive 

lidy  renounced  allegiance  to  the  crown  and  power,  and  proposes  laws,  which  must  be  rati- 

proclaimed  their  independence.  fled  by  the  legislature,  who  must  also  give  their 

MECKLENBURG,  a  territory  of  northern  consent  to  the  imposition  of  taxes.    Thelegif^ls- 

Germanv,  divided  into  the  two  erand  duchies  ture  consists  of  about  600  rich  and  powerful 

of  Meckleoburg-Schwerin   and   Mecklenburg-  land  owners,  chiefly  nobles^  and  of  the  depnUe^ 

Strelitz,  bounded  N.  by  the  Baltic  sea,  N.  E.  by  of  the  towns.    In  1849  a  new  constitution  was 

Pomerauia,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  Brandenburg,  8.  W.  promulgated,  but  it  was  opposed  by  the  legi^la- 

byLQneburg,and  W.byLauenburgand  Lnbeck;  ture,  and  withdrawn  in  1850.    The  agirrepite 

area,  5,401  sq.  m.    The  house  of  Mecklenburg  is  receipts  and  expenditures  are  about  $5,000, <mK) 

the  oldest  in  Germany.    Carlyle  in  his  *^  Fred*  annually.    The  public  debt  is  $600,000.    The 

eric  the  Great^^  says :  "  Mecklenburg  is  reckon-  military  force  comprises  5,880  men,  1 ,408  horsey 

ed  peculiarly  Wendish.    There  are  still  to  be  and  14  cannons.    The  country  is  divided  into 

seen  there  the  physiognomies  of  a  Wendish  or  the  provinces  of  Mecklenburg  and  Weoden,  tie 

Vandalic  type,  more  of  cheek  than  there  ought  principality  of  Schwerin,  the  ciU*  of  Rostock, 

to  be,  and  less  of  brow ;  otherwise  good  enough  and  tne  lordship  of  Wismar.    It  contains  44> 

Ehysiognomies  of  their  kind.'*  The  original  in-  towns,  the  largest  of  which,  and  the  princip:^ 
abitants  of  Mecklenbuig  wore  of  Germanic  trading  port,  is  Rostock.  Capital,  Schwerin. — 
race,  but  were  conquered  during  the  great  mi-  Mkcklknburo-Strxutz  consists  of  two  distinct 
gration  of  nations  by  Slavic  tribes.  After  long  portions,  viz. :  the  duchy  of  Strelits  or  county 
wars  against  the  Geraaan  monarehs,  under  the  of  Stargard  (area,  560  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  l(s)l, 
lead  of  native  princes,  the  country  was  con-  88,276)  on  the  £.,  and  the  principality  of  Rmtc- 
qnered  by  Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony,  who  di-  burg  (area,  140  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1 6,852  )*on  the  W. 
Tided  it  among  his  nobles,  and  gave  a  part  of  it  of  Mecklenburg-ochwerin.  Stargard  oootair.» 
to  Pribislav,  the  descendant  of  a  native  dynasty,  58  lakes,  of  which  the  ToUen  lake  is  the  larg^t. 
under  the  name  of  the  principality  of  Mecklen*  The  principal  river  there  is  the  Uavel,  anU  m 
burg.  The  reigning  house  was  subsequently  Ratzeburg  the  Trave.  The  imports  and  exp^>rt» 
^vided  into  two  branches.  The  elder  line  wss  amount  to  about  $500,000.  The  govemm^i.t 
founded  by  Johannes  Theologus,  whose  grandson  is  the  same  as  in  Mecklenburg-Scbwerin,  ex- 
Henry  II.  r  1802-29)  enriche<]  it  by  the  domain  cepting  Id  Ratzeburg,  which  is  not  represented 
of  Stargara.  The  sons  of  the  latter,  Albrecht  in  the  legislature.  The  grand  duke  (in  l'^**  \ 
and  Johann,  were  made  dukes  in  1349;  and  a  George,  succeeded  1816)  is  assisted  byacabir.tC 
great-grandson  of  the  former  became  duke  of  and  is  noted  for  his  great  wealth,  llae  tvctit  t« 
the  whole  of  Mecklenburg.  Afterward  it  was  and  expenditures  amount  to  about  $600,<*>*-  : 
again  divided  into  two  lines  until  1627,  when,  the  public  debt  amounts  to  nearly  $l,6iHi,«i>«*. 
on  account  of  a  supposed  alliance  with  Den*  The  contingent  to  the  federal  army  con»isu  i*: 
nark,  Wallenstein  was  made  ruler  of  the  conn-  718  men.  Capital,  Strditz. 
try.  In  1632  the  expelled  dukes  were  restored  MEDALS.  See  NrmsMATioa. 
to  power  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  shortly  MEDE,  Joskfh,  an  English  clergynan  st.  ^ 
alter  the  final  division  of  the  country  into  the  author,  bom  in  Berden,  Essex,  in  Oct,  15^;. 
two  parts  took  place. — Mxcklenbcro-Schwerik  died  in  Cambridge  in  Oct.  1638.  lie  was  ^»** 
has  an  area  of  4,701  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1858,  uated  at  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  in  l**\'\ 
642,148,  chiefly  Lutherans.  A  ridge  of  hills  and  subsequently  obtained  a  fellowship.  Tl»c 
traverses  the  country,  but  its  surface  is  generally  most  esteemed  of  his  works  is  the  Ciaru  Ap." 
level.  It  abounds  with  forests  and  lakes.  Lake  ealyptica^  which  appeared  in  Lstan  in  16i'T, 
Mnritt  is  the  largebt,  and  Lake  Malchinar  most  and  in  English  in  1648.    This  was  the  tnx  re- 
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tJoDfli  tttflmpt  OQ  the  part  of  in  Endnhtbeolo*  made  a  toor  through  India  and  Malaeea,  aaUb- 

guo  to  expuin  the  Apocalypse.    A  collective  liahing  himself  in  1822  io  Batavia  in  the  island 

editioQ  of  ids  worka  was  pnUished  in  London  of  Java,  where  he  remained  8  jears.    Duriog 

io  1671  this  interval  and  for  several  years  afterward  he 

M£D£A,  a  mythical  princess,  a  danghter  of  porsoed  his  missionary  Is^rs  also  in  Borneo  and 
SUt^  king  of  Colchis,  hy  the  ooeanid  Idyia,  or  on  the  coasts  of  China.  After  a  residence  of  2 
Hectte,  diioghter  of  Penes.  She  was  famons  ^ears  in  England,  he  returned  to  the  East,  and 
for  ber  skill  in  sorcery,  and  it  was  throngh  her  m  1848  settled  in  Shanghai.  Snbeeqnently  he 
i!»tniiD6otility  that  Jason,  with  whom  she  had  passed  6  years  of  considerahle  labor  and  penl  in 
lalkn  in  love,  was  enabled  to  possess  himself  of  the  interior  of  China,  and  in  1856  returned  in  ill 
tile  gdden  fleece.  Medea  accompanied  her  lover  health  to  London,  where  he  died  8  days  after 
to  Greeoe  (see  Abgohauts),  and  lived  with  him  his  arrivaL  Apart  from  his  duties  as  a  mission- 
as  his  wife,  but  was  subsequently  deserted  by  ary,  he  was  an  industrious  and  intelligent  stn* 
Jisoii,  who  was  fascinated  by  Crettsa,  the  dangh-  dent  of  the  languages  and  literatures  of  eastern 
terof  Creon,  king  of  Corinth.  In  the  fury  of  Asia,  being  weu  vened  in  the  Chinese,  Japan- 
meoge  Mede*  ^troyed  her  own  children  by  ese,  Javanese,  and  other  difdects,  beside  Dutch, 
Jmq,  and  sent  to  Creflsa  a  poisoned  garment  French,  and  En^ish,  in  all  of  which  he  wrote. 
vhich  bomed  ber  to  death.  Then  fleeing  to  Beside  a  Chinese  Ter8i<Mi  of  the  Bible,  he  was 
Atheos  in  a  chariot  drawn  hj  winged  dragons,  engaged  in  four  works  of  considerable  magni* 
ibe  there  married  JBIgasus,  hy  whom  she  had  tude  and  importance :  ""  Chinese  Repository'^  (20 
^▼ail  sons.  Having  been  afterward  detected  vols.,  Canton,  1888-'51) ;  ^Chinese Miscellanies*' 
b<)Tever  in  laying  snares  for  the  destruction  of  (8  vols.,  Sbimghat,  1849-'6d) ;  a  ^*  Chinese  and 
Tbearai,  she  was  driven  from  Attica,  and  with-  English  Dictionary"  (2  vols.,  Batavia,  1842-'8); 
drew  into  Asin  accompanied  by  her  son  Medus,  and  an  **  English  and  Chinese  Dictionary"  (2 
who  became  the  founder  of  the  Median  nation,  vols.,  Shanghai,  1847-'8).    His  remaining  phU- 

BEDFORD,  a  township  of  Middlesex  co.,  ologioal  worics  are:    ^English  and  Japuiese 

Vml,  St  the  bead  of  navigation  on  Mystic  river,  Vocabulary"  (BaUvia,  1830) ;  ''  Dictionary  of 

&  m.  X.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,749.  the  Hokkien  Dialect"  (Macao,  1832-'9) ; ''  Trans- 

Hm  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad  passes  through  lation  of  a  Comparative  Yocabula^  of  the 

ihL«  town,  and  a  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Languages  of  China,  Corea,  and  Japan"  (Batavia, 

Mtine  leads  to  iU  centre.    The  town  is  noted  1835) ;  *'  Notes  on  Chinese  Grammar"  (Batavia, 

W ship  boildmg.    From  1800  to  1855, 518  vee*  1842) ;  "Chinese  Dialogues"  (Shanghai,  1844), 

^  were  builtbere,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  Ac.    In  1838  he  published  in  London  an  inter- 

t;t0ij6  tons,  and  the  value  $10,449,270.    The  esting  work  entitled  ''  China,  iU  State  and 

cltf  prodoctiotts  are  railroad  cars,  coachei^  Prospects,"  which  has  been  a  text  book  with 

tio  wire,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  sashes,  doors,  those  taking  an  interest  in  missionary  enter* 

t:.ods,  distOled  liquors,  bread,  casks,  hats,  caps,  prises  in  that  part  of  the  worid.    He  is  also  the 

''i'yiLei  ware,  aaddlea^  hameases,  and   tmnks.  author  of  an  "  Account  of  the  Malayan  Archi- 

^Bfts  eoUege  is  situated  in  Medford,  on  Wal-  pdago,"  "  A  Gknce  at  the  Interior  of  China," 

sot  hill,  near  the  boundary  line  of  the  adjoin-  and  several  minor  w(M*k8. 
^  town  of  SooMTville.    It  was  founded  by       MEDIA  (Old  Pers.  Mada;  Heb.  Maday\  an 

CiuTenalisU,  the  first  steps  being  taken  by  a  ancient  country  of  Asia,  bounded  N.  by  Arxne- 

o^Teotion  at  New  York  in  May,  1847,  and  the  nia,  from  which  it  was  partly  separated  by  the 

^i>«ripcioos  ansonnting  in  1851  to  $100,000.  Arazes  (Aras)  river  and  the  Caspian  sea;  £. 

Hedfcrd  having  been  sdeeted  as  the  site  of  the  by  Hy  rcania,  Parthia,  and  the  desert  of  Aria ;  8. 

^^•«fe,  the  comer  stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  by  Persis,  8.  W.  by  Susiana,  and  W.  by  Assyria 

^=•5  It,  1853,  and  the  building  finished  in  the  nnd  Armenia.    It  thus  corresponded  nearly  to 

<r.n^  of  1854.    It  b  a  brick  structure,  100  by  the  modern  Persian  province  of  Irak-Aj^niee. 

^J  teet,  and  S  stories  high.    The  college  was  It  formed  the  westernmost  part  of  the  table- 

^i^med  in  honor  of  Charies  Tufts,  who  made  to  land  of  Iran,  being  for  the  most  part  fertile,  and 

^  t  donation  of  70  acres  of  valuable  land  for  a  producing  wine,  ^s*  and  oranges,  and  an  ex- 

^>-  Beside  this  property,  it  baa  received  from  cellent  breed  of  horses,  the  Nissean  plain,  near 

^^xcriptaooa,  bequests,  and  state  appropriations  Rhagaa,  being  renowned  in  the  times  of  the 

!^7  $200,000.    It  has  small  but  well-selected  Persian  dominion  as  supplying  the  studs  of  the 

:"  I-iaopfaical  and  chemical  apparatus,  a  miner-  great  king  and  his  nobles.    The  most  important 

^  rxal  cahioet,  and  a  librtij  of  8,000  vols,  mountain  range  in  the  interior  was  the  Caspian 

.  jc  &4itataon  was  opened  in  Aug.  1854.   The  (now  Elbnrz)  mountains,  the  territory  between 

'^7  Uiit  (f  1860)  is  the  Rev.  Hosea  BaUou,  2d,  which  and  the  Caspian  sea  was  inhabited  by  in- 

^'l>^  tiecled  in  1853,  who  is  assisted  by  4  pro-  dependent  tribes ;  one  of  the  principal  rivers  was 

W»n.    The  nnmber  of  alnmni  is  22 ;  of  stn-  the  Amardua,  emptying  into  that  sea.    Media 

'>^u  in  1  «teo.  58.  was  well  peopled,  originally  by  Turanian  Scytha, 

MEDEIUBST,  WAum  Hnrar,  an  English  who,  aoeorduig  to  Berosus,  seem  even  to  have 

^^ul  scholar  and  missionary,  bom  in  Lon-  founded  one  of  the  earliest  dynasties  of  Baby- 

^•e  ia  1798,  died  there.  Jan.  24, 1857.    He  was  lon.    In  the  times  of  Herodotus,  and  according 

*^ 'seated  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1816,  under  to  his  statement,  it  was  occupied  by  6  tribes, 

'       of  the  chmeh  nuaaooary  aode^,  the  Hxati^  Parataeeni,  Strachates,  ArizanU,  Bo* 
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dii,  and  Mag^  who  are  said  bj  the  Halicarnaa-  doring  this  period,  like  that  of  the  other  coon- 
nan  histoipan  and  believed  by  the  principal  tries  npon  the  borders  of  the  great  Assynan 
modern  critics  to  have  been  a  kindred  race  to  the  kingdom,  seems  one  which  cannot  property  be 
Persians,  that  is,  a  branch  of  the  great  Aryan  termed  either  subjection  or  independence.'"  It 
family.  In  the  time  of  the  Persian  power  would,  therefore,  be  ea^  to  reconcile  the  prin- 
they,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  them,  spoke  cipal  facts  related  by  Herodotus,  though  doc  his 
the  same  language  as  the  dominant  race,  and  entire  account,  with  monumental  hutory,  by 
had  the  sune  laws,  manners,  and  religion.  On  supposing  his  Deioces  and  Phraortes  to  hare 
the  other  hand,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  do-  been  either  half  independent  Ticeroys  of  the 
termining  when  the  supremacy  of  the  Aryan  Assyrian  monarchs,  or  rulers  in  parts  of  Me- 
element  over  the  originid  Turanian  or  Scythio  dia  which  succeeded  in  conquering  and  main- 
began,  how  far  the  two  were  blended  together,  taining  their  independence.  But,  withont  sub- 
and  what  relation  they  occupied  to  each  other  scribing  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  critic 
during  the  period  of  special  Median  history,  concerning  the  imposition  probably  practised 
Acconiing  to  Ctesias,  the  Modes  revolted  from  on  Herodotus  by  his  Median  informant,  who, 
the  Assyrians  and  became  independent  under  *'  desirous  of  hiding  the  ahame  of  his  natire 
Arbaoes  about  875  B.  0. ;  but  his  whole  story  land,  purposely  took  the  very  date  of  its  sub- 
about  the  &11  of  that  empire  and  the  death  of  lection,  and  represented  it  as  that  of  the  foun- 
its  king  Sardanapalus  is  now  discredited,  as  dation  of  the  monarchy,'*  we  must  admire  the 
being  either  entirely  fictitious,  or  at  least  inao-  ingenuity  with  which  he  fixes  the  Median 
curate  in  dates  and  names.  About  the  same  chronology  of  his  author.  (See  essay  iii.,  book 
period  the  Medes  first  appear  in  real  history,  i.)  According  to  Rawlinson,  the  Median  kiiu- 
occupying  tiie  region  S.  of  the  Caspian,  when  dom  was  probably  first  established  about  6o3 
the  Assyrian  monarch  whose  expeditions  are  by  Cyaxares,  the  third  king  of  Herodotus, 
recorded  on  the  black  obelisk  in  the  British  mn-  At  all  events,  it  was  probably  that  monarch, 
seum,  made  the  earliest  auUientic  assault  on  their  generally  regarded  by  Greeks  and  Asians  as  the 
independence.  Thus  also  the  list  of  8  successors  founder  of  a  dynasty,  who  made  the  Aryan 
to  Arbaces  on  the  throne  of  Media,  given  bv  element^  to  whidi  he  may  have  belonged,  para- 
Otesias,  can  find  no  credit  with  critics,  especial-  mount  m  the  kingdom,  after  a  hard  stru^nrle 
ly  as  hiB  names  and  dates  are  entirely  at  van-  jagiunst  native  and  foreign  Turanian  tribes.  The 
ance  with  those  given  by  Herodotus.  Accord-  Aryan  emigration  from  the  East  had  for  ceo- 
ing  to  the  latter.  Media,  having  been  for  cen-  tnries  been  pressing  upon  the  Turanian  popula- 
turies  under  the  sway  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  tions  of  the  regions  £.  and  8.  of  the  Ca&}>iAn, 
afforded  the  first  example  of  a  successful  revolt  and  under  Cyaxares  a  violent  struggle  of  the  two 
to  the  nstions  suffering  under  the  same  yoke,  races  was  after  many  years  decided  in  &vor  of 
apparently  in  the  latter  half  of  the  8th  century,  the  former.  This  struggle  Herodotus  brings  in 
The  people,  however,  having  elected  no  common  connection  with  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  the 
chief,  suffered  greatly  from  anarchy  until  a  pop-  Cimmerians,  relating  that  the  Scytha,  their  pur- 
nlar  Judge,  Deioces,  secured  by  stratagem  his  suers,  interrupted  the  conquests  of  the  warlike 
appointment  as  ruler  of  the  united  state  (about  C^yaxares,  whose  greatest  achievement  w:i5 
708),  by  common  consent  of  the  Medes,  when  the  conquest  of  Nineveh  in  coi\juncUon  with 
he  also  founded  a  fortified  capital,  Ecbatana.  Nabopolassar  of  Babylonia,  and  ^read  the  t<;r- 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes,  who,  ror  of  their  arms  as  far  as  the  connnesof  Egvj  t. 
says  Herodotus,  *^  not  being  satisfied  with  a  holding  sway  over  Asia  for  28  years.  A  trvat  L- 
dominion  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  erous  massacre  is  said  to  have  terminated  Uu» 
aingle  people  of  the*  Medes,"  attacked  and  sub-  sway,  when  Media,  which  under  Cyaxares  al»> 
du^  the  Persians,  and  with  the  united  forces  waged  a  celebrated  war  against  Alyaties  i>f 
of  these  two  nations  engaged  in  war  with  Lydia,  became  the  first  among  the  natiiio»  cf 
the  Assyrians,  but  perished  with  the  greater  ^ia,  another  empire  being  simuluoeou^iy 
part  of  his  army,  about  688.  The  authenticity  founded  by  its  Babylonian  ally.  ''  The  nature 
of  this  Herodotean  account  of  the  two  first  Me-  and  duration  of  the  struggle  with  the  ScTtLiai.% 
dian  reigns  is,  however,  almost  unconditionally  the  circumstances  of  the  various  wars,  and  c%c& 
rejected  by  the  latest  critical  expounder  of  the  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  are  |>uiot»  to 
Greek  historian,  Rawlinson,  chiefly  on  the  which  no  little  doubt  attaches.*^  Xor  can  it  l-^ 
ground  that  the  time  fixed  by  Herodotus  for  absolutely  determined  *^  whether  the  great  Me- 
the  Median  war  of  independence  can  be  proved  dian  prince  began  his  career  from  the  country 
from  the  monuments  to  be  the  same  in  which  about  Rhages  and  the  Caspian  gatea,  w!kt« 
Sargon,  king  of  AsAyria,  made  several  success-  tlie  Medes  had  been  settled  for  two  oeuture«« 
fbl  expeditions  for  the  subjugation  of  Media,  or  led  a  fresh  immigration  from  the  rep^.  i « 
which  in  his  palace  at  Khorsabad  also  appears  further  to  the  eastward.'*  The  reign  of  Af- 
asaportionof  hisdominions.  But  this  evidence  tyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  which  lasted  ^'V 
against  the  accuracy  of  HerodotQs's  information  years,  was  peaceful,  but  ended  (about    r****i 


self  acknowledges  that  ^*  the  condition  of  Media    sia  and  Media,  in  which  the  people  of  the  con- 
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qneror,  Cjms,  became  the  predomiDant  race,  the  earlier  part  of  the  ITUi,  legal  medidne  made 

The  difficalty,  however,  which  ariaes  from  the  marked  progress.    Ambrose  Par6,  whom  Foder6 

fact  of  a  Darios  Medos  being  represented  in  mentions  as  the^first  writer  upon  the  subject  in 

the  book  of  Daniel  as  king  of  Babylon,  has  in-  France,  pnblished  daring  that  time  a  treatise 

daoed  some  critics  to  accept  the  relation  of  npon  taniy  births.    Fortonatns  Fidelis  compiled 

Xeoophon,  strengthened  by  that  of  Josephns,  and  publi^ed  at  Palermo  in  1602  all  that  was 

concerning  the  reign  of  a  Gyaxares  II.,  son  and ,  then  known  of  medical  science.    At  Rome, 

taooesBor  of  Astyages,  for  whom  Cyrns,  his  neph-'  about  20  years  later,  Paolo  Baochia,  or,  as  he  is 

eir,  oonqnered  Babylon,  in  preference  to  the  nsnally  cidled,  Paulns  Bacchias,  commenced  the 

detailed  story  of  Herodotus ;  while  others  find  publication  of  his  celebrated  Qututianes  MedieO' 

Darins  the  If  ede,  not  in  a  Cyaxares  II.,  but  in  Legale*.    This  famous  work  appeared  in  succes- 

Astyages,  who  may  have  maintained  a  shadow  sive  volumes  between  the  years  1621  and  1650, 

of  royalty  under  his  grandson  Gyrus.    Both  He-  and  for  its  completeness  and  great  learning  de- 

dia  as  a  province,  and  its  undoubtedly  mixed  serves  the  merit  of  first  worthily  exhibiting  legal 

(Mjpalation,  continued  prominent  in  the  history  medicine  as  a  science.*   In  France  in  1609,  under 

of  the  new  Aryan  empire,  though  two  great  a  patent  of  Henry  IV.,  two  surgeons  were  ap- 

straggles  for  the  recovery  of  independence,  pointed  in  every  considerable  town  to  make 

under  Darius  Hystaspes  and  Darius   Nothna,  examinations  and  reports  in  all  cases  of  wound- 

liiled.      Many  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  ed  or  murdered  persons.    During  this  period 

sute  were  held  by  Medes ;  and  the  Scythic  in*  the  application  of  the  so  called  hydrostatic  test 

scriptions  on  the  Persian  monuments  prove  the  of  Guen  to  cases  of  supposed  infanticide,  which 

importance  which  was  attached  to  the  popula-  had  been  suggested  by  Harvey,  was  discussed  in 

tioQsi  of  tiie  ancient  Median  provinces.    The  several  disquisitions  by  Bartholin  (1668),  8 wam- 

relation  of  the  influential  caste  of  the  Magi  to  merdam  (1677),  Jan  Schreyer  (1682),  and  toward 

the  Median  tribe  of  the  same  name,  as  well  as  the  dose  of  the  century  by  the  celebrated  Bohn, 

of  the  Scythic  element  of  the  Medo-Persian  re-  in  his  treatise  De  Benundatione  Vulnerum.    In 

lurion  to  the  Aryan,  is  not  yet  satisfiictorily  a  later  work  Bohn  treated  of  the  office  of  the 

cleared  up.    After  the  Macedonian  conquest  physician  aa  expert  in  judicial  tribunals.    France 

tfid  the  death  of  Alexander,  a  governor  of  the  produced  during  this  time  no  very  celebrated 

latter,  Atropatea,  made  himself  independent  in  works  on  forensic  medicine,  but  the  Doctrine 

iLe  y.  W.  part  of  Media,  hence  called  Atropa-  de*  rapporU  en  ehirurgie  of  Bl^y  (1684),  and 

t63e,  which  continued  to  exist  as  a  kingdom  the  more  useful  book  of  Devaux  on  the  same 

down  to  the  time  of  Aogustus,  while  Great  Me-  subject,  are  honorabiy  mentioned  in  this  branch 

Lx  was  under  the  successive  rule  of  the  Selen-  of  the  science.    In  1722  Valentini  contributed 

cid»  and  Parthians.     Both  parts  of  ancient  to  the  literature  of  the  science  the  Pandeetm 

Media,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  long  lost  Medico-Legalee.    Between  1725  and  1747  were 

their  renown  as  warriors,  were  again  united  issued  at  Halle  the  successive  volumes  of  the 

csder  the  Neo-Persian  kings.  Syetema  Juri$prudentuM  Mediem  of  AlbertinL 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  or  the  sci-  Among  the  more  excellent  portions  of  the  work, 

ence  of  legal  or  forensic  medicine,  teaches  the  those  upon  conception  and  utero-gestation  are 

eaiployment  of  the  principles  of  medical  science  said  to  have  discussed  these  topics  with  great 

in  the  administration  of  law.    In  its  relations  ability.    This  work  was  followed  by  the  In$ti- 

Xfi  jori^rudence,  medical  learning  is  a  branch  tutumee  Medicina  Legalu  tel  Foremu  of  Tisch- 

of  evidence  in  which  the  physician  or  surgeon  meyer.    The  merit  of  this  work  may  be  inferred 

ii  called  in  as  an  expert.    The  employment  of  from  the  fact  that  it  was  used  for  a  long  time 

mt^dical  experience  in  legislation  is  the  proper  as  a  handbook  in  the  German  universities,  and 

province  of  sanitary  or  medical  police,  but  with  formed  the  text  of  Haller's  celebrated  lecturea, 

that  sntiject  the  present  has  no  necessary  con-  which  were  pnblished  after  his  death  in  1782  and 

aection.    There  are  traces  both  in  the  Jewish  1784.    The  Elementa  of  Plenck  (1781)  and  the 

sod  Roman  systems  of  the  recognition  of  medi-  Syetema  of  Metzger  (1705)  are  conomended  by 

cal  science  in  the  application  of  laws ;  but  fo-  writers  of  high  authority.    So  too  is  the  coUeo- 

rtnaic  medicine  cannot  be  said  to  have  attained  tion  of  Metzger's  constitutions  or  opinions,  many 

the  dignity  of  a  science  until  many  centuries  of  which  embody  the  results  of  his  studies  in 

after  the  completion  of  the  Justinian  oode—cer^  mental  disease  as  a  branch  of  legal  medicine. 

tainly  not  until  anatomy  was  studied  in  the  hu-  The  CoUeetio  Oputeulorum,  edited  by  SchlegeJ, 

tun  subject  in  the  14th  century ;  perhaps  not  and  embracing  upward  of  40  dissertations  by 

More  ^e  publication  of  the  Carolmian  crimi-  German  authors  on  various  topics,  was  one  of 

nil  code  in  1552.    The  Roman  law  had  referred  the  most  valuable  additions  made  during  the 

ill  medical  ouestions  which  arose  in  legal  pro-  18th  century  to  the  learning  of  the  science. 

c««es  to  ^  the  authority  of  the  learned  Hippo-  During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  in- 

cntes.^    The  code  of  CJharles  V.  eigoined  the  £Emticide  was  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  re- 

iLssiitrate,  In  all  cases  of  doubt  respecting  as-  search  by  Daniel  and  Plpncouet,  among  others, 

f«ned  pregnancy,  in&nticide,  the  means  of  hom-  the  latter  of  whom  published  an  essay  upon  the 

icide,  and  in  other  cases  of  death  by  violence,  evidences  of  respiration  in  new-bom  infanta; 

to  eoDsnh  the  opinions  of  living  medical  men.  and  by  Metzger,  Porta],  and  Camper,  of  whom 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  and  the  last  wrote  upon  the  signa  of  life  and  birth 
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in  new-bom  infanta,  and  upon  the  causes  of  in-  which  from  its  first  i^pearanoe  in  1829  to  the 
fanticide.  Daring  the  same  period  the  eminent  present  time  has  been  supported  bftbe  able^ 
French  sorgeon  Antoine  Lonis,  both  by  private  medical  men  of  France^  ana  is  an  invaluable  re- 
dissertations  and  bj  his  opinions  pronounced  positorj  of  information  on  the  various  branche* 
before  the  tribunals^  contributed  to  the  iOustra-  of  medical  iurisprudence.  The  Germans  Mill 
tion  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  topics  in  legal  maintain  their  high  rank  in  this  BcieDc<r. 
medicine.  Among  the  former  are  his  memoirs  Schmidmtkller,  WiUberg,  Gmelin,  Remer,  Bemt. 
upon  tardy  births,  on  the  certain  signs  of  death,  Henke,  and  many  others  have  made  the  most 
on  drowning,  and  on  the  mode  of  distinguishing  various  and  valuable  additions  to  the  learn ir.;: 
between  suicide  and  assassination  in  the  case  of  of  medical  science  and  jurisprudence.  The 
a  body  found  hanged.  But  his  opinions,  many  principal  Italian  authors  of  the  present  centun 
of  which  are  collected  in  the  Cavsei  eiiUhray  are  Tortosa,  Martini,  and  BarzelottL  In  181^ 
present  perhaps  the  clearest  evidences  of  his  Dr.  Male  produced  the  first  respectable  Enpli>h 
genius.  A  valuable  memoir  upon  death  from  work  on  forensic  medicine.  More  oooipreheD- 
blows  or  wounds  was  read  by  Chaussier  at  Dyon  sive  and  better  in  many  respects  than  any  which 
in  1789,  and  the  next  year  he  delivered  there  a  had  preceded  it,  was  the  treatise  of  D:  John 
eoune  of  lectures  upon  legal  medicine.  Just  Gordon  Smith  (1821).  Two  years  after  appear- 
before  the  dose  of  the  centuxy  in  1796  Foder6  ed  the  more  formal  and  elaborate  work,  Uj« 
published  Le$  loi$  eelairiei  par  U$  scieneeipky-  result  of  the  combined  labors  of  a  lawyer  and  % 
nqaei^  ou  traiU  de  nUdecine  legale  et  d^hygiine  physician,  Messrs.  Paris  and  Fonblanque.  I>r. 
publique.  This  treatise  displays  the  entire  sys-  Christison's  works  on  poisons  are  of  the  highest 
tern  of  the  science.  Dr.  Parr  published  in  £ng^  excellence.  Haslam  on  insanity,  Hutch  inn  >o 
land  in  1788  the  **  Elements  of  Medical  Juris-  on  infanticide,  Watson  on  homicide,  Gavin  (>n 
prudence."  This  book  was  a  mere  compilation  feigned  diseases,  Taylor,  Guy,  and  Traill,  are 
xh>m  continental  authorities,  but  was,  at  the  auUiors  of  high  eminence  in  their  various 
time,  the  only  English  work  upon  the  subject,  specialities.  I^tures  upon  medical  jurLcpru- 
In  the  first  year  of  the  present  century,  the  first  denoe  were  first  deliverea  in  America  in  18i4  at 
lectures  in  Great  Britain  upon  medical  juris-  Ck)lumbia  college,  by  Dr.  James  S.  Stringham. 
prudence  were  delivered  at  Edinburgh  by  Dr.  In  1816  Dr.  T.  Komeyn  Beck  was  appointed  \o 
Andrew  Duncan,  and  in  1806  the  first  profes-  lecture  on  the  science  in  the  western  medii*ai 
sorship  was  established  in  the  same  city,  and  college,  and  not  long  after  Dr.  Walter  Channinfr 
conferred  upon  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan  the  younger,  received  a  similar  appointment  in  Harvard  o  •!• 
The  most  important  accessions  to  the  science  of  lege.  American  authors  have  furnished  to  tiir 
legal  medicine  during  the  last  60  years  are  those  literature  of  medical  Jurisprudence  some  of  t  i .« 
derived  from  studies  of  mental  disease,  and  the  very  best  works  upon  the  science.  The  wi!]- 
application  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to  known  work  of  Dr.  Beck,  which  has  just  rvac  Ix- 
determining  questions  of  legal  responsibility ;  ed  its  11th  edition,  has  been  lately  pronooDct-ii 
and  from  investigations  into  the  nature  and  by  Dr.  Traill  of  Edinburgh  to  be  the  be»t  NK»k 
effect  of  poisons,  and  of  the  mode  of  detecting  on  the  general  subject  in  the  Ei^lish  langua^. 
their  presence  in  the  human  body.  The  first  American  editions  of  varioos^uigliah  works 
systematic  work  of  this  century  is  the  posthu-  and  the  publication  during  the  present  year  i>f 
mous  one  of  Dr.  Mahon  (1807).  He  was  pro-  the  very  excellent  treatises  of  Wharton  aijd 
fessor  of  legal  medicine  at  Paris,  and  occupied  Still6,  of  a  4th  edition  of  Dr.  Ray*8  celebnt<<«l 
one  of  the  chairs  which,  by  the  exertions  of  book  on  insanity,  and  of  El  well  on  malpractii^. 
Chaussier,  Fourcroy,  and  others,  had  been  es-  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  our  conntrr  la 
tablished  by  the  revolutionary  government  its  culture  of  mMical  science  and  JQriq>nidrDr«. 
In  1808  Marc  published  a  translation  of  the  — ^The  very  general  survey  of  legal  medicine 
German  work  of  Rose  on  medico-legal  dissec-  which  is  here  proposed  wUl  exclude  all  nUH«* 
tion,  to  which  he  added  valuable  original  notes  of  medical  police  or  public  hygiene,  and  m  lU 
and  essays.  Foder6  in  1818  issued  a  second  be  exclusively  limited  to  a  brief  review  of  iitt 
and  much  enlarged  edition  of  his  treatise.  Of  more  prominent  branches  of  the  scienoe.  Yku- 
a  far  higher  character  than  any  work  which  lowing  the  division  of  Briand,  the  subject  may 
had  preyed  it  was  the  TexieohgU  generaU  of  be  conveniently  arranged  under  three  b€«ls>'; 
Orfila,  which  appeared  in  1814,  and  was  fol-  the  first  embracing  tiiose  branches  which  cvo* 
lowed  6  years  later  by  his  Lefone  de  medeeine  cem  the  reproduction  of  the  species ;  the  t<>car«i 
UgaU,  Orfila  has  rendered  t)ie  most  eminent  considering  injuries  to  health  and  life,  the  Uil- 
services  to  the  science,  and  particularly  in  the  ferent  forms  of  death  by  asphyxia,  and  the  na- 
department  of  toxicology.  The  elaborate  trea-  ture  and  effect  of  poisons ;  the  third  exanit&'.iu 
tise  of  Devergier  made  still  further  advances  mental  affections. — In  the  male,  absolute  sxaI 
fliike  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  legal  medi-  incurable  impotence  may  arise  from  total  alt- 
cine.  Briand,  Capuron,  Biessy,  Esquirol,  and  sence,  unnatural  form,  or  paralysis  of  the  or^mct 
Marc  are  authors  of  learned  treatises  or  of  dis-  of  generation.  Curable  conditions  may  be  xht 
aertations  on  single  subjects.  But  any  sketch  consequence  of  disease  or  sensual  exceMk^jk  ur  of 
of  the  French  literature  upon  this  subject  would  slight  malformation  which  can  be  relievc><i  i>y 
be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  ^nnalee  surgery.  Accidental  and  temporary  incapiici;j 
d'hygiine  et  d6  mideeine^  a  quarterly  Journal,  may  be  cansed  by  nervooa  or  malignant  le^tf^ 
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pirticQkily  if  Uiej  aflbet  the  brain  and  are  eminent  auigeona  and  Jurists  of  France,  life,  or 

tfcompanied  bj  great  debility,  all  affections  of  being  bom  alive,  means  complete  and  perfect 

the  iMMd  and  spinal  marrow,  palsy,  apoplexy,  respiration.    The  viability  of  a  child,  tnat  ifli 

ia<i  the  like  diseases.    This  gUsb  of  causes  nsn-  its  capacity  of  life,  comes  then  to  be  considered 

alir  comes  to  be  considered  upon  questions  of  in  questions  of  property,  and  of  the  division  of 

contested  paternity;  for  if  it  appear  that  any  inheritances;  for  a  child  which  is  declared  by 

ci  these  existed  at  the  time  of  the  child^s  con*  medical  science  to  have  been  viable  may  be 

eeptioD,  tbe  presumption  is  strong  against  its  presumed  to  have  lived,  and  so  to  have  in- 

lecitimacy.    In  the  female,  malformation  may  herited.    *^  It  is  now  very  generally  conceded,^* 

reiider  intercourse  impossible.    If  it  existed  at  says  Beck,  *^  that  no  in&nt  can  be  bom  viable 

tb«  solemnization  of  the  marriage  and  be  incur-  until  150  days,  or  5  months,  after  conception. 

able,  it  is  sufficient  ground  for  divorce.    Fe*  The  instances  of  exception  to  this  rule  are  quea- 

Biile  impotence  may  also  be  caused  by  diseases  tionable  ;  indeed,  the  survival  of  infants  bom 

Thich  may  yield  to  medical  treatment.    In  two  at  6, 7,  or  even  8  months  after  conception,  is  by 

bstsDoes  familiar  to  the  theory  of  the  common  no  means  frequent."    The  criminal  destruction 

liT,  though  rare  perhaps  in  its  administration,  of  the  foetus  while  still  in  the  womb,  generally 

in«<^  ^  testimony  may  be   invoked  by  the  described  by  its  consequence  as  abortion,  is 

cx'irts  upon  the  question  of  pregnancy:  first,  more  fitly  named  foeticide.    Unlawful  attempta 

vbere  a  widow  is  thought  to  feign  herself  pregp-  to  procure  birth  are  variously  punishable  in 

Qint  in  order  to  supply  a  supposititious  heir  to  the  law  as  felonies  or  misdemeanors.    In  Eng- 

ao  estate;  and  secondly,  where  a  female  con-  land,  since  the  statute  1  Victoria,  c.  86,  an  at- 

demned  to  death  is  supposed  to  be  in  that  con-  tempt  to  procure  an  abortion  with  the  mother's 

ditioo,  for  her  execution  wiU  be  delayed  if  she  consent,  and  before  the  foetus  has  quickened, 

be  qaick  with  child.    But  in  other  respects,  is  declared  a  felony.    Whether  in  such  a  case 

ind  particulariy  in  relation  to  abortion  and  in^  an  indictment  lay  in  this  country  at  common 

luticide,  the  existence  of  pregnancy  may  be  law  has  been  yariously  determined ;  but  stat- 

ft  »i^ificant  fact.    In  respect  to  the  crimes  of  utes  have  now  very  generally  disposed  of  the 

abortion  and  infiuiticide,  and  also  with  refer-  matter,  and  it  is  the  tendency  of  later  and 

^nre  to  eivO  cases,  when  questions  of  heirship  better  legislation,  as  it  is  also  conformable  to 

ife  involved,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  the  teachings  of  medical  science,  to  regard 

*un»  of  a  cht]d'*s  death  before  or  during  deliv-  quickening  of  the  child  as  no  longer  essential 

^.    fVom  the  sound  health  of  the  woman,  to  the  criminality  of  an  unlawful  abortion. 

tad  the  nsuid  signs  of  a  healthy  pregnancy.  The  duty  of  the  medical  expert  in  cases  of 

pothing  can  be  conclusively  presumed  respect-  supposed  foeticide  (for  in  a  medico-legal  point 

in?  the  life  of  the  foetus ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  view  that  is  the  proper  term)  is  to  determine 

Uioagfa  violence  and  those  other  causes  which  whether  the  substance  expelled  from  the  womb 

tend  to  produce  miscarriage  may  and  usually  do  be  really  the  product  of  conception ;  whether 

dr^troy  the  foetus,  yet  infimts  sometimes  snr-  this  was  the  germ  of  a  human  being ;  and  also 

▼ire  ill  these.    The  signs  of  death  during  preg-  whether  the  causes  of  miscarriage  were  natural 

BipcT  are  numerous,  and  yet  equivocal.    Aus-  or  artificial. — ^Infanticide  is  the^  murder  of  a 

niiution  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  detect-  child  bom  alive.    Here  the  medical  examiner 

ic;  foetal  life.  After  the  birth,  the  physician  can  must  address  his  inquiries  first  to  the  appear- 

Mzt  from  the  appearance  of  the  body,  from  ance  of  the  body  in  order  to  determine  whether 

tb«  condition  of  the  fiesh,  from  its  color,  from  it  was  bom  alive.   If  that  be  dear,  he  will  seek 

the  condition  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  of  the  to  determine  how  long  it  lived,  and  the  means 

'^.'Des,  whether  the  infant  was  dead  or  alive  at  by  which  it  came  to  its  death.    These  inquiries 

deliTery.    The  successive  stages  of  foetal  life,  as  will  naturally  involve  an  examination  of  the 

tber  are  marked  by  the  size,  weight,  and  devel-  female  alle^  to  be  the  mother.    Proof  that 

<Tn9«ntof  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  child,  life  has  existed  in  the  child  may  be  derived 

^booM  of  course  be  femiliar  to  the  physician ;  fh>m  the  effects  of  respiration  upon  some  of 

tber  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  matter  in  the  organs  of  the  body.    In  a  chUd  which  has 

litfstion.    In  its  latest  researches  science  has  breathed  completely  and  fblly,  the  thorax  wiU 

^nd  that  the  changes  in  the  brain  furnish  an  be  found  expanded  and  the  diaphragm  more  or 

iadex  of  the  general  development.    Tet  all  in-  less  depres»3d  by  the  inflation  of  the  lungs, 

^renoes  derived  from  the  structure  and  dimen-  These  signs  alone  are  not,  however,  of  much 

noQs  of  the  foetus  will  be  modified  and  control-  value.    Respiration  will  also  have  distended 

M  by  considering  the  age  and  vigor  of  the  the  longs,  and  increased  their  volume,  and  will 

mother,  her  mode  of  life,  and  perhaps  the  cli-  hare  changed  theLr  color  from  the  brownish 

01^  in  which  she  lives.    All  systems  of  law  tint  of  the  foetal  longs  to  a  pale  red  or  scarlet 

coDtain  provisions  respecting  newly  bom  in-  oolor.    After  respiration  the  lungs  become  soft 

^ts.    To  succeed  to  property,  according  to  the  and  spongy,  and  tbey  crepitate  more  or  less 

Roaun  law,  the  infant  must  be  perfectly  alive,  upon  pressure.    The  hydrostatic  test  is  often 

pie  Enfflish  law  makes  a  like  requirement,  applied.    Galen  had  taught  that  by  inspiration 

°7  the  French  civil  code  the  child  must  be  the  lungs  are  rendered  specifically  lighter,  and 

^iaMe,  or  capable  of  life,  in  order  to  be  capable  in  modem  times  the  test  was  first  applied  by 

<tf  inheriting;  and  on  the  authority  of  the  most  Sohreyer  in  1682  to  cases  of  suspected  chUd 
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murder.    In  the  ooane  of  experiments  it  has  to  the  first  wants  of  her  child;  nnskilftil  uA 
been  fonnd  that  the  lungs  maj  float  from  other  imperfect  ligature  of  the  nmbiliciJ  cord  nuy 
oaoses  than  respiration,  as  for  example  from  produce  death.    An  examination  of  the  buy- 
pntrefaction,  or  the  artificial  introduction  of  poeed  mother  has  already  been  suggested.— In 
air.    But,  observing  certain  precautions,  it  may  determining  questions  of  legitimacy,  the  con- 
be  certainly  known  to  what  cause  the  buoyan*  sideration  of  premature  and  tardy  births  Decen- 
cy is  due.    If,  says  Beck,  with  such  precautions  sscrily  arises.    The  ordinary  period  of  gestation. 
it  be  found  that  the  lungs  float  in  the  water,  as  derived  from  accurate  data,  is  fixed  at  10  laour 
well  with  the  heart  attached  to  it  as  separate  months,  or  280  days.    It  is  admitted  on  higb 
from  them ;  if  when  cut  into  pieces  each  frag-  authority  that  this  time  may  be  exceeded,  bat 
ment  floats,  then  the  proof  is  strong  that  the  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  appareDtl)-  ex- 
infant  enjoyed  perfect  respiration.    Something  oeptional  cases  may  be  explained  by  the  &ct  of 
may  also  be  concluded,  though  not  with  much  itaaccurate  computation.    8till  it  is  to  be  re- 
certainty,  from  the   character  of   the  blood  membered  that  the  human  foetus  is  ordinArDj 
found  in  the  body,  but  more  from  the  changes  expeUed  only  when  it  has  attained  sofficicnt  lie- 
in   the   blood-circulating    organs   which    are  yelopment,  and  that,  as  this  may  be  delajed  bj 
known  to  be  wrought  by  the  establishment  of  disease  or  other  causes,  it  is  not  stnmge  that 
respiration,  as,  for  mstance,  in  some  of  the  yea-  delivery  may  be  for  a  lonser  or  shorter  time 
aels  and  ducts  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  arteries  deferred.    Whether   a  chud  bom  before  tbe 
and  veins  of  the  umbilical  oord.    The  separa-  time  expected  is  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate,  hu 
lion  of  this  cord,  in  the  living  child,  is  preceded  been  already  incidentally  discussed.     It  L^ 
bv  several  stages  of  desiccation ;  and  if  this  been  seen  that  the  best  authoriUes  deny  that  a 
charaoteristio  he  present,  its  condition  will  afford  perfectly  natural  child  can  be  bom  in  less  tb&a 
evidence  of  the  infantas  age.    To  the  validity  7  months  after  oonception.    The  absence  or  iL- 
of  these  indicia,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  show  the  capacity  of  the  husband  during  this  period,  asJ 
fact  of  life,  it  has  been  objected  that  the  child  all  other  causes  which  render  intercourse  im- 
may  have  breathed  during  delivery,  and  yet  possible,  tend  strongly  to  prove  illegitimacT  of 
have  died  before  it  was  fully  born.  It  is  replied  the  child.    Births  occurring  at  18  and  even  14 
lo  this,  that  the  fact  of  breathing  during  birth  months  after  an  alleged  coition  have  been  &on.e- 
affords  the  best  presumptive  evidence  that  the  times  claimed  to  be  legitimate.    This  topic  of 
infant  was  bom  alive,  and  that  the  marks  of  protracted  gestation  has  been  abnndantlv  di^^ 
any  accidental  cause  of  death  will  generaUy  be  cussed  by  medical  writers.    It  must  snffice  lore 
discovered  on  inspection.    More  than  that,  res-  to  say  that,  though  the  theory  seems  to  be  ^ii 
piration  in  such  cases  is  commonly  imperfect,  opposed  by  many,  it  is  yet  favored  by  a  in.\v^' 
and  the  objection  will  therefore  have  but  little  ity  of  the  authorities,  among  whom  are  iDtlu.- 
weight  where  the  body  presents  the  appear-  ed  Bacchias,  Haller,  Petit,  Foder^  Capurii>, 
anoes  which  are  induced  by  ooroplete  respira-  Orfila,  and  others  of  almost  equal  eminence.  U 
tion. — ^If  tlie  examination  lead  to  the  conclusion  may  be  added  that,  of  the  cases  cited  in  su[>^«'r'. 
that  the  child  was  bom  alive,  the  means  of  of  this  theory,  the  best  authenticated  are  t)'"^' 
death  must  next  be  determined,  and  whether  in  which  the  ordinary  period  c^  mtatioD  v<^ 
they  were  innocent  or  criminal    The  omission  exceeded  only  by  8  or  4  months,   bot  in  a  c&^ 
to  tie  the  umbilical  cord,  permitting  fatal  hiem-  of  questioned  legitimacy  this  ecoentricitj  of  c^' 
orrhage  by  its  severed  vessels,  may  be  a  cause  of  tnre  is  too  marked  to  allow  a  too  ready  admiar*^* . 
death.   In  such  a  case  the  body  presents  exter-  of  its  probability. — ^When  a  person  is  found  (it>: 
oally  a  singular  paleness,  and  a  peculiar  waxy  under  circumstances  which  render  the  cau^;  "-^ 
appearanoe.  Internally  is  observea  a  loss  of  oolor  death  doubtful,  the  medical  expert  may  be  aC\^ 
in  the  muscles  and  viscera,  and  absence  of  the  upon  for  an  opinion  whether  death  resulted  fn*" 
nsoal  quantity  of  blood  in  the  heart  and  blood  natural  causes,  or  had  been  produced  bj  ^'-^ 
vessels.     Exposure  to  cold  immediately  after  lence;  and,  if  by  violence,  whether  that  «-' 
birth,  want  of  proper  nourishment,  the  inflio-  self-inflicted  or  proceeded  from  the  hand^  o;  &: 
tion  of  blows  and  wounds,  the  thrusting  sharp  assassin.    Under  this  division  of  our  snlji-^t  v^ 
inatrmnents  into  various  parts  of  the  Ixxiy,  are  propose  to  notice  some  of  the  more  usual  ai ; 
frequent  modes  of  child  murder.  In  cases  of  stran-  characteristic  phenomena  observed  in  can^  ^^ 
golation,  suffocation,  and  poisoning,  tlie  indica-  death  by  blows  and  wounds;  by  asphyxia,  i*  ^^' 
Uons  of  the  cause  of  death  are  evident,  and  are 
•oggested  under  the  proper  divisions  of  this  arti 
de.    Itmust  be  remembered  also  that  accidental 
oauaes  attendant  upon  birth,  congenital  disease,  blood,  will  attract  the  early  attention  of  ^^^  ^^ 
malformations  or  defects  of  internal  stracture,  aminer.    He  will  determine  whether  tit<r>e  i^j 
may  deprive  the  child  of  life  or  render  it  inca-  in  the  nature  of  ecchymosia  or  of  augtrj'  " 
pable  of  living.    The  mother  may  have  been  When  a  blow  or  contusion  is  sufficiently  vi«M'; 
overtaken  by  the  pains  of  labor  when  alone  and  to  mpture  blood  vessels,   the  efibstw  b'^*^ 
miaasisted,  and  then  there  are  many  chances  spreaos  into  the  cellular  tisaoea  and  fortD»  ^'^ 
against  the  safe  delivery  of  the  infant.    Faint-  cnvmosis.    The  intensity  and  mdostion  tj 
ing   or  convulsions,  which  sometimes  attend  color  in  those  spota  give  clear  Todicsti'^n*  i* 
labor,  mi^  render  her  incapable  of  ministering  their  oanse,  and  the  fl:eedom  of  the  l^u-vr- 
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rhflge  shom  that  they  were  produced  during  suited  from  the  one  cause  or  the  other.    If 

life.    Ecchymosis  is  named  tranmatic  when,  malignant  or  inflammatorj  symptoms  follow 

ai  ifl  usually  the  case,  it  proceeds  from  external  npon  slight  woands,  the  inference  is  ordinarily 

eunefl,  and  spontaneous  when  it  is  the  effect  of  not  difficult  that  the  injury  was  not  the  canse  of 

mternsl  violence.    From  this  must  be  di^n-  death.    The  habitual  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 

piished  the  poet-mortem  appearances  caused  by  tends  to  induce  a  diseased  condition  of  the  sys- 

sogillation.     This  is  the  term  applied  to  the  tem,  and  in  a  state  of  actual  drunkenness  the 

determination  of  the  blood,  merely  as  an  effect  yessels  of  the  body  are  in  that  condition  in 

of  grsTitation,  into  the  lower  lying  portions  of  which  an  external  iigury  is  apt  to  produce  mp- 

tbo  dead  body,  and  into  the  capillary,  and  not  ture,  and  a  less  violent  blow  will  canse  it  than 

IdU)  the  cellular  tissues.    Ecchymosis  may  be  wo^d  otherwise  be  required.    Legal  responai- 

imitated  on  the  dead  body  within  a  short  time  bility  rests  on  the  clear  and  direct  consequence 

after  life  is  extinct ;  but  very  violent  blows,  in-  of  the  injury  inflicted.    This  principle  must 

fiicted  then,  will  produce  only  the  same  effect  always  be  oorne  in  mind.    For  disease,  thoush 

ai  slight  contusions  during  life.    The  body  may  developed  in  organs  far  from  the  seat  of  the 

plainly  show,  or  dissection  may  disclose,  that  wound,  may  yet  be  its  immediate  result ;  as,  for 

death  wss  caused  by  wounds,  that  is  to  say,  in  example,  injuries  of  the  head  may  promote  a 

the  language  of  legal  medicine,  by  a  lesion  of  deposition  of  pus  in  the  lungs,  or  give  rise  to 

uj  part  of  the  body.    It  may  be  remarked  in  abscesses  of  the  liver;  and  on  the  other  hand, 

pttHog,  that,  in  law,  a  wound  means  a  break-  death  may  result  from  improper  medical  treat- 

iog  of  the  skin,  at  least,  by  the  application  of  ment,  or  from  the  negligence  or  excesses  of 

extreme  violence.    A  division  of  the  cutide  the  injured  party  himself.    (For  the  subject  of 

alone  is  not  sufficient    The  true  skin  must  be  malpractice,  see  Physician.)    Though  external 

penetrated,  though  there  be  no  effusion  of  marks  fail,  the  skilful  anatomist  may  discover 

Mood.    In  surgerv,  a  wound  means  a  solution  upon  dissection  internal  signs  of  mortal  ii^u- 

of  continuity  in  the  fleshy  parts.    The  first  in-  nes.    Blows  or  wounds  upon  the  surface  of  we 

aniries  of  course  wiU  be  whether  the  wounds  body  may  possibly  rupture  the  heart    Ruptures 

discovered  were  self-inflicted,  or  resulted  from  of  aneurisms  may  be  produced  by  the  exdte- 

iocident,  or  were  given  by  a  homicide.    The  ment  of  passion,  and  laceration  of  the  spleen 

position  and  direction   of   the  iiguries  will  or  liver  by  a  fall  or  other  sudden  external  vio* 

be  noted.     The  presence  of   many  wounds  lence.    Death  from  starvation  is  charaoterind 

argues  violence  by  another  hand  than   that  by  distinctive  phenomena.    The  body  is  ex* 

of  the  deceased.     The  suicide  generally  di*  tremely  emaciated,  and,  even  thou^  death  were 

ivcts  the   hurt  to  a  single  vital  point.     A  recent,  exhales  an  acrid  and  fetid  odor;  the 

wound  made  by  a  cylindnoal  and  pointed  in-  eyes  are  red  and  open,  the  ton^e  and  throat 

^mment  has  distinct  angles.    A  cut  is  larger  dry,  and  the  stomach  and  intestmes empty;  the 

than  the  cutting  edge,  and  in  the  living  b^y  blood  vessels  are  quite  empty,  and  the  intee- 

is  always  accompanied  by  some  effixsion  of  tines  inflamed  and  ulcerated. — ^When  life  has 

blood.    A  wound  by  a  peiforating  instrument  been  destroyed  by  the  inhalation  of  noxious 

is  generally  smaller  than  the  instrument  which  vapors,  as  for  instance  of  carbonic  add  or  snl* 

inflicted  it    The  entrance  made  by  a  ball  is  phuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  head  and  face  are 

distinguished  by  the  regular  roundness  and  de-  found  to  be  swollen,  the  eyes  protmded,  and 

pre&non  of  its  edges ;  the  exit  wound  is  torn  the  tongue  flxed  between  the  teeth.    The  fiMM, 

ud  ragged.    The  former  is  also  larger  than  the  if  observed  soon  after  death,  may  be  pale,  but 

^er.    The  spiral  direction  given  by  the  rifle  generally  soon  becomes  livid.   The  blood  vessels 

bill  causes  a  more  ragged  wound  than  that  of  the  head  and  lun^  and  the  right  vessels  of 

prodnced  by  a  ball  from  a  smooth-bored  arm.  the  heart  are  filled  with  dark  fluid  blood.    Pure 

A  tingle  round  wound  can  be  produced  by  a  carbonic  acid  gas  is  irrespirable,  and  inhalation 

diot  charge  only  when  it  is  flred  at  a  distance  of  it  causes  death  rather  by  a^hyxia  than  by 

^  10  or  12  inches,  and  then  the  injury  is  not  poisoning.    When  mixed  with  oxygen,  10  per 

the  Bsme  aa  that  of  a  balLbut  is  more  exten-  cent  of  this  gas  is  very  promptly  mtal  to  life, 

Rve  and  more  serious.     The  examioation  of  and  even  a  smaller  proportion  may  produce  the 

^H>t8  supposed  to  be  made  by  blood  mav  lead  same  result    Death  from  asphyxia  is  caused  in 

to  important  discoveries.    Blood  washed  from  various  ways.    When  respiration  is  checked 

linen  into  water  imparts  to  it  a  deep  red  color ;  by  mechaniciBl  compression  of  the  organs  which 

boiling  produces  a  muddy  brown  precipitate  perform  that  function,  or  when  it  ceases  either 

v'hlch  is  to  be  subjected  to  chemical  tests.    In  fh>m  want  of  air,  as  in  cases  of  suffocation  and  , 

^h  blood  the  microscope  reveals  the  presence  strangulation,  or  fW>m  failure  of  vital  air,  and  ' 

of  red  flattened  disks,  which  are  the  blood  the  inspiration  of  mephitic  or  deleterious  gaaes^ 

di^ka,  and  among  these,  more  rarely,  the  round-  death  is  caused  by  aaphyxia.    Properly  speak- 

^  colorless  lymph  globules.    These  latter  may  ing,  death  ensues  in  those  cases  from  non-a6r»- 

itill  be  observed  under  the  microscope  in  the  wa-  tion  of  the  blood.    It  is  preceded  and  aocom* 

ter  in  which  dried  blood  has  been  softened ;  the  panied  by  marked  phenomena,  more  marked 

blood  disks  are  less  easily  obtained.    It  is  often  and  evident  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with 

*  qaestion  for  the  medical  expert,  when  disease  which  death  advances.    In  a  violent  struggle 

baa  mceeeded  to  the  injury,  whether  death  re-  for  breath,  the  eyes  become  distended,  the  veins 
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swollen,  and  the  fkce  is  faHy  snfliiBed.    On  dis-  the  rafferer  mav,  however,  in  his  agony  havi 

section,  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  the  right  pressed  the  hands  to  the  throaty  and  in  this  waj 

anricle  and  yentricle  of  the  heart  are  found  have  made  the  marks  which  give  rise  to  s  ii»> 

charged  with  Uood,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kid-  picion  of  murder. — Obvious  and  distiootiTe 

neys  are  gorged,  and  the  Inngs  expanded.    In  marks  are,  says  Dr.  Christison,  rarely  present 

cases  of  less  violent  death^  where,  for  example,  in  a  case  of  death  by  suffocation.   They  are  the 

it  is  brought  about  by  mhalation  of  noxious  less  evident  as  death  is  the  more  rapidly  in- 

gases,  these  appearances  are  less  strongly  mark-  duced ;  for  if  there  be  no  time  for  the  aeeDinii- 

ed. — ^Hanging  sometimes  causes  death  by  pro-  lation  of  blood  in  the  venous  system,  there  vill 

ducing  congestive  apoplexy,  the  pressure  of  the  be  no  enlargement  of  the  pulmonary  vesMlis  do 

cord  preventing  the  return  of  Dlood  from  the  turgesoenoeof  theveins,andno  disooloratioD  of 

brain,  while  it  does  not  check  the  circulation  the  skin.    In  the  cases  which  occurred  in  the 

by  the  intervertebrals ;   but  more  frequenUy  Champ  de  Mars  in  Paris  in  1887,  of  soiTocation 

thedestructionof  life  is  due  to  asphyxia.  Luxa*  by  pressure  in  the  crowd,  when  death  wis 

tion  or  fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebrn  speedily  probably  caused  by  respiration  being  incomplete, 

causes  death.    The  signs  of  strangulation  are  a  and  was  long  deferred,  the  bodies  of  the  desd 

livid  depressed  circle  upon  the  neck,  made  by  exhibited  peculiar  appearances.     Their  faces 

the  cord ;  the  face  is  aistorted ;  the  eyes  are  and  necks  were  of  a  uniform  violet  tint,  spotted 

open  and  protruded ;  the  face,  shoulders,  and  with  blackbh  eccbymosis,  and  in  some  instances 

chest  swollen.    The  eccbymosis  produced  by  blood  and  froth  oozed  from  the  mouth  and 

the  cord  is  an  important  sign,  for,  as  has  been  nostrils. — ^As  in  hanging^  ao  in  drowning,  life  is 

already  observed,  eccbymosis  is  possible  only  destroyed  by  different  modes,  sometimes  by  nf' 

when  contusion  of  the  tissues  takes  place  in  the  focation,  or  rather  by  the  asphyxia  which  that 

living  body ;  yet  in  inferring  the  mode  of  death  causes.    This  is  the  most  usual  form  of  death 

it  is  to  be  remembered  that  as  death  in  hang-  by  drowning.  Another  form  is  that  of  synoopil 

ing  may  suddenly  result  from  luxation,  the  cora  asphyxia.    In  these  cases,  the  coldness  of  the 

may  have  had  no  time  to  act  on  living  tissues,  water,  or  perhaps  intoxication,  throws  the  i^ 

The  condition  of  the  genital  organs  al^  affords  tern  into  a  condition  of  nervous  inaction,  and 

very  important  proof  of  death  by  hanging,  the  body  presents  only  the  appearance  of  iub* 

The  color  of  the  countenance  is  also  to  be  re-  pie  asphvxia,  paleness  of  the  body,  no  froth  in 

garded.    If  the  trachea  or  larynx  was  alone  the  -trachea  or  bronchi,  and  hot  sUgbt  dii^ 

compressed,  the  face  is  pale ;  but  when  the  turbance  of  the  internal  organs*    Still  soother 

veins  of  the  neck  were  pressed,  as  by  the  cord,  cause  of  death  is  UK>plexy  from  cerebral  conges- 

and  the  heart  continues  for  some  time  its  ac-  tion.  A  drowned  body  usnallv  presents  general 

tion,  the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  head  and  paleness  of  the  skin,  yet  the  &oe  will  bediscol- 

oauses  suffusion  of  tne  face. — ^The  question  may  ored  if  death  were  preoeded  by  long^continned 

arise  whether,  if  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  struggling.    It  is  to  be  remarked  that  upon  ei* 

by  hanging,  that  were  his  own  worl^  or  the  work  posure  of  the  body  to  the  air,  discoloratioo  Terj 

of  a  homicide.    An  examination  of  cases  of  sui-  speedily  ensues.    The  eyes  may  be  found  half 

dde  has  shown  in  alarge  proportion  of  them  the  open,  attended  by  dilatation  of  the  pnpii«- 

abaenoe  of  ecchymoens ;  and  this  because  from  These  signs,  as  also  fh>thing  at  the  month,  maj 

the  employment  of  less  violence  the  contusion  proceed  from  other  violent  means,  but  still  are 

of  the  neck  was  less.    Fracture  of  the  vertebras  strong  proof  of  drowning.    Of  the  iotena]  ap- 

of  the  neck  is  often  caused  in  execution  by  the  pearances  of  the  body  may  be  mentioned  a  fol- 

ftll  of  the  body,  or  even  by  force  which  is  some-  ness  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  blood  t»- 

times  applied  by  the  hangman.    But  luxation  sels  of  the  head  and  of  the  right  side  of  tie 

Isof  course  not  conclusive  evidence  of  homicide,  heart.    The  congested  condition  of  the  brain 

An  examination  of  the  position  of  the  body  and  varies  with  the  proximate  cause  of  death.   If 

of  the  objects  which  surround  it,  of  its  elevation  that  were  apoplexy,  it  would  certainly  be  pre*- 

above  any  possible  support  and  any  marks  ent,  but  rarely  or  not  at  all  in  the  case  of  stih 

which  show  resistance,  must  be  made  in  all  sus-  copal  asphyxia.    The  blood  of  the  drowned  is 

peoted  cases.    In  strangulation,  in  its  ordinary  generally  found  fluid.    The  existence  of  frvih 

sense,  death  results  not  fh)m  fracture  of  the  in  the  bronchi  uperhi^M  not  a  conclusive  pronf 

vertebras,  but  from  interruption  of  respiration,  of  the  mode  of  death ;  but  it  is  certainly  the  rt- 

This  is  a  rare  mode  of  suicide,  and  when  ap-  suit  of  vital  action,  and  so  may  be  a  valnable 

pearances  indicate  that  it  was  the  means  of  sign  in  conjunction  with  others  to  prore  thit 

.  death  they  ntise  a  violent  presumption  of  a»»  life  existed  when  the  body  was  immersed.  Tl« 

aassination.    Because  death  ensues  from  inter-  presence  of  water  in  the  stomach  is  merely  •<' 

ruption  of  the  breath,  the  mark  of  the  cord  must  cidental,  and  is  not  very  nearly  connected  vh1> 

be  quite  distinct,  and  is  rather  horizontal  than  the  cause  of  death.    Aa  upon  high  anthority  it 

oblique.    Bruises  of  peculiar  form  around  the  is  asserted  that  water  cannot  pass  into  the 

neck  may  show  that  strangulation  was  effected  stomach  after  death,  its  presence  in  it  nisy  ^'^ 

by  the  hands.   It  is  imposKible  that  these  should  in  certain  instances  significant    When  desib 

have  been  made  by  the  suicide,  because  the  arises  from  obstruction  of  the  breath  by  water, 

hands  lose  their  power  as  insensibility  progress-  and  not  by  apoplexy,  some  of  the  fluid  enters 

es.    In  oases  of  hysteria,  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy,  into  the  lungs  with  the  hul  efforts  of  inspirstioa. 
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Yet  neither  the  fact  that  it  is  found  there,  nor  the  poiaonoas  matter  rests  longest    The  in- 

its  quantity,  can  be  regarded  as  proving  con-  flammation  varies  in  extent  and  intensity.    It 

cinsivelj  that  death  to<^  place  in  oonseqaenoe  is  usually  observed  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and 

ofimmersion;  for  under  favorable  circumstances  stomach,  but  may  reach  through  the  whole 

water  may  penetrate  into  the  lungs  even  of  a  length  of  the  disestive  tube.    The  membranes 

dead  body. — ^Foder6  deOnes  ooisons  as  those  are  of  various  aegrees  of  redness,  sometimes 

substances  which  are  known  dj  physicians  to  accompanied  by  dark  patches  of  extravasated 

be  capable  of  altering  or  destroying,  in  a  mijor-  blood,  and  sometimes  also  by  ulceration.    The 

Itj  of  cases,  some  or  all  of  the  functions  neces-  traces  of  narcotic  poisons  are  not  so  evident. 

sary  to  human  life.     The  intent  with  which  Dr.  Ghristison  says  even  that  the  marked  appear- 

such  a  substance  is  administered  enters  of  course  ances  which  they  leave  are  insignificant.    Cer- 

inu)  the  legal  conception  of  a  poison.    Poisons  tainly,  it  is  not  characteristic  of  this  dass  of 

may  be  ranked  under  the  two  great  divisions  poisons,  as  is  often  supposed,  that  they  induce 

of  irritant  and  narcotic    To  irritant  poisons  putrefaction,  or  that  the  blood  remains  fluid. 

belong  the  acids  and  their  bases,  the  alkalies  and  Often,  however,  the  veins  of  the  head  are  found 

their  salts,  the  metallic  compounds,  and  the  gorged  with  blood,  the  lungs  bear  black  and 

Tegetable,  animal,  and  mechanical  irritants.  The  livid  spots,  and  their  texture  is  less  dense.   These 

characteristic  of  these  poisons  is  the  infiammation  same  changes,  both  in  the  brain  and  in  the  na- 

which  their  application  excites.     Their  most  ture  of  the  blood,  are  produced  by  the  narcoUo- 

notable  effects  upon  the  human  body  are  heat,  acrid  poisons.    For  the  purpose  of  charging  in- 

irritation,  or  singular  dryness  in  the  oesophagusi  nocent  persons  with  murder,  poisons  have  been 

accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  strangling;  pain  in  in  some  instances  injected  after  death.    Orfila 

the  stomach  and  intestines  or  in  ike  region  of  instituted  experiments  in  this  matter,  and  found 

the  kidneys,  followed  by  strangury ;  evacuations  that  he  could  not  reproduce  in  the  dead  body 

both  by  vomiting  and  at  stool,  convulsions,  the  appearances  manifested  by  the  living  tissues. 

Cuntinga,  cold  sweats,  and  an  irr^ular  thready  In  the  latter  case,  inflammation  in  graduated 

puW.    There  is,  usually,  a  retention  of  the  in-  stages  of  intensity  always  attends  the  ii\jury. 

tellectoal  faculties  until  the  disease  approaches  But  in  his  experiments  there  was  always  a  per- 

a  fatal  termination.    19'arcotio  poisons,  on  the  fectly  deflned  line  of  demarcation  between  the 

other  band,  which  include  many  vegetable  sub-  points  to  which  the  poison  was  applied  and  those 

sUaces,  prussic  acid  and  its  compounds,  and  a^iacent    In  examination  of  the  stomach,  it  is 

tho  narcotic  gases,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acia  and  to  be  remembered  that  the  vascularity  or  red- 

oxidca,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  others,  are  dis-  ness  of  this  organ  may  arise  as  well  from  natu- 

tifignished  by  the  disoraers  which  they  produce  ral  causes  as  fi^m  the  influence  of  poisons.  This 

in  the  nervoos  system.    They  are  demied  by  appearance  occurs,  says  an  eminent  author,  in 

Orfila  to  be  those  which  cause  stupor,  drowsi-  every  variety  of  degree  and  character,  under 

oes^  paralysis,  or  apoplexy  and  convulsions,  every  circumstance  of  previous  indisposition, 

Atnonj^  their  usual  effects,  in  the  various  stages  and  in  situations  where  the  most  healthy  aspect 

of  their  influence  upon  the  body,  may  be  men-  of  the  organ  might  be  fairly  inferred.    Nor  are 

tioned  numbness,  coma,  and  sometimes  delirium,  marks  of  poisons  to  be  confounded  with  those 

cold  and  fetid    perspiration,  swelling  of  the  discolorations  which  may  be  produced  by  the 

Deck,  face,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole  body,  liver  and  spleen.    Ulcers  and  perforations  have 

dilatation  of  the  veins,  protrusion  of  the  eyes,  sometimes  been  wrongly  attributed  to  the  effects 

general  prostration,  chilliness  and  paralysis  of  of  poison.    What  is  called  the  digestion  of  the 

the  extremities,  and.  Just  preceding  death  in  stomach  has  often  been  mistaken  for  poison.  In 

Some  instances,  pain  and  convulsions.   The  nar*  this  condition  of  the  organ  its  coats  tare  ronder- 

(otic-acrid  poisons  produce  combinations  of  sev-  ed  thinner  and  transparont,  and  sometimes  Uie 

cral  of  these  symptoms.    The  effects  of  poisons  destruction  of  them  advances  even  to  perforation. 

differ  widely  in  different  persons,  and  are  more  These  must  be  distinguished  from  those  which 

.Mr  less  distinctly  marked  according  to  the  form,  are  caused  by  corrosive  poisons.    The  latter 

whether  solid  or  liquid,  in  which  the  poisonous  have  clearly  defined  edges,  and  thick  as  the 

«u balance  is  administered.    The  symptoms  are  thickness  of  the  coats  which  are  pierced.  These 

Naturally  varied  too  by  the  condition  of  die  sys-  mai^gins,  too,  are  usually  of  a  peculiar  color,  ao- 

tem,  particularly  of  the  stomach,  when  the  poi-  cording  to  the  poison  employed ;  for  example, 

^>Q  is  taken.    It  may  be  added  here  that  the  ef-  yellow  with  nitric  acid,  brown  or  black  with 

f*^"ts  of  poisons  may  be  closely  imitated  by  certain  sulph  nric  acid  and  the  alkalies,  and  orange  with 

•I  N^ases,  as,  for  example,  by  cholera.  Rupture  of  iodine.    Finally,  in  a  case  of  spontaneous  ero- 

t^arious  intestines,  ofthestomach,  the  duodenum,  sion.  there  is  generally  a  remarkable  whiteness 

or  the  nterus  may  produce  svmptoms  similar  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  stomach ;  but  in  a  case 

to  tiiose  of  irritant  poisons.    In  seeking  for  the  of  poisoning  there  must  be  unequivocal  signs  of 

evidences  of  poison  in  a  dead  body,  the  first  in-  inflammation  or  of  irritation. — In  roferenoe  to 

TJjry  is  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  taken,  the  application  of  chemical  tests,  it  may  be  re- 

't  U  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  irritant  poisons  marked  that  poisons  may  be  absorbed  or  deoom- 

tiut  they  excite  inflammation,  in  greater  or  less  posed,  and  in  such  cases  it  may  be  found  by 

']«^gre«,  in  every  part  to  which  they  aro  applied,  Doiling  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  subject- 

and  internally  corrosions  or  perforations  where  ing  the  fluid  to  proper  tests.    Poisons  which  re- 
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main  in  the  dead  body  mair  be  affected  by  the  generally  either  aasamed  to  themselTes  tbeM 
ohemioal  ohan^  involyecL  By  the  ammonia  offices,  or  nominated  their  friends  and  partisaos 
disengaged  dnrmg  decay  acids  may  be  nentral-  to  them,  paying  at  the  same  time  great  defer- 
iied ;  and  by  the  action  of  the  animal  matter  enoe  to  popular  opinion,  and,  content  with  sob- 
tbe  mineral  salts  may  be  decomposed.  Soluble  stantially  controlling  the  state,  avoiding  iJl 
poisons,  as  oxalic  acid,  disappear ;  arsenic,  opi-  offensive  display  of  power.  Cosmo,  bowoTer, 
nm,  cantharides,  and  strychnia  are  not  essen*  in  spite  of  his  pmdence  and  moderation,  was 
tially  changed.  Onr  limits  will  not  permit  ns  to  at  the  outset  opposed  by  a  powerful  party, 
give  theparticularandspedflo  evidence  or  indi-  headed  by  the  Albizzi  family;  and  in  1433 
cations  of  the  action  of  different  poisons ;  nor  Rinaldo  de*  Albizzi  carried  the  elections  sgalibt 
even  to  enumerate  all  those  which  have  been  him,  and  procured  a  decree  banishinff  Cosmo  for 
considered  in  medico-legal  practice,  and  are  10  years  and  his  brother  Lorenzo  for  5  years. 
treated  of  in  the  various  works  on  medical  juri»-  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  party  of  the  Medici 
prudence  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  again  prevailed  in  Florence,  repealed  the  seo- 
l^or  can  we  indeed  even  enumerate  idl  of  these,  tence  of  banishment,  and  sent  Kinaldo  and  bii 
But  among  the  most  important  of  the  irritant  principal  adherents  into  exile.  The  rest  of 
dasa,  or  usually  arranged  in  this  class,  are  arse-  Coemo^s  life  was  passed  In  prosperity,  and  in  the 
nio,  the  salts  of  mercury,  lead,  copper,  and  some  promotion  of  letters  and  arts,  and  the  manage- 
other  metals ;  sulphuric,  nitric,  oxalic,  and  some  ment  of  the  foreign  affidrs  of  the  republic  He 
other  acids.  Of  the  narcotic  class  may  be  men-  continued  to  the  last  engaged  in  oommeroe, 
tioned  opium,  prussic  acid,  strychnia,  and  the  which  he  carried  on  by  means  of  agents.  His 
oils  of  cedar,  tanzy,  and  savin ;  but  some  of  this  mercantile  transactions  seem  to  have  been  chief- 
elass  also  cause  nervous  irritation. — Insanity,  in  ly  with  the  East  through  Alexandria,  where  tn 
all  its  forms,  is  an  important  topic  of  medical  immensely  lucrative  trade  existed  in  orieDUl 
jurisprudence.  (See  Lunaot.)  productions,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  For- 
MEDICI,  a  distinguished  family  of  Florence,  tuguese  around  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tb« 
Italy.  From  an  early  period  of  Florentine  his-  banking  houses  which  the  Medici  maintained 
tury  the  Medici  were  conspicuous  in  the  service  by  agents  in  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  were 
of  the  republic  In  1351  Giovanni  de^  Medici,  also  the  source  of  vast  profits ;  and  a  ooDside^ 
at  the  head  of  only  100  men,  relieved  the  for-  able  revenue  was  drawn  from  their  nomeroas 
tress  of  Scarperia  b^  forcing  his  way  through  farms  and  mines,  especially  the  mines  of  alorpt 
a  Milanese  army  which  was  then  besieging  the  of  which  they  had  nearly  the  monopolj  io 
place.  A  few  years  later  Salvestro  de"  Medici  Italy.  Cosmo  himself  lived  in  a  simple  style, 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  firm  resistance  but  spent  vast  sums  of  his  own  money  in 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  In  1879  he  was  adorn mg  the  city  wiUi  splendid  publio  edifices. 
chosen  ohief  magistrate,  and  effected  important  His  weiuth  and  influence  ranked  him  with  the 
reforms  in  the  government  in  spite  of  the  com-  most  powerful  princes  of  Italy,  any  of  whom 
motions  raised  against  him  by  the  nobility.  His  would  have  been  glad  to  ally  themselres  tj 
•on  Veri  held  also  a  high  rank  in  the  state,  and  marriage  with  his  family  ;  but  as  such  coo- 
was  very  popular  wiUi  tho  common  people,  nections  would  have  given  rise  among  tic 
The  family  were  largely  ensaged  in  commerce,  Florentine  people  to  unfavorable  suspicions  U 
in  which  they  had  accumulated  great  wealth,  his  designs,  he  selected  wives  for  his  boos  ami>n; 
The  most  successful  merchant  of  them  all  was  the  aristocracy  of  his  native  city— Piero,  tU 
a  second  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  who,  after  serving  eldest,  marrying  Lucretia  Tomabuooi,  v^^i^ 
for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the  seignory  and  Giovanni,  the  youngest,  espoused  Cornelia  d« 
of  the  council  of  ten,  was  chosen,  in  Sept.  and  Alessandri.  Cosmo  died  Aug.  1, 1464.  By  s 
Oct.  1421,  gonfaloniere,  or  chief  magistrate,  the  publio  decree  shurtlv  before  his  death  be  vis 
term  of  the  oflSce  being  then  two  months.  He  honured  with  the  title  of  pattr  patria,  and  ii:« 
died  in  1428,  leaving  an  immense  estate  to  his  appellation  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb.  Hi^  >^<^ 
two  sons,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo. — Cosmo,  or  Co-  Giovanni  died  before  him. — Pisbo,  who  »^' 
siMO^  called  thb  Grkat,  was  born  in  1389,  and  ceeded  Cosmo,  was  in  such  ill  health  as  U>  U' 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  he  had  been  almost  constantly  confined  to  his  Ited.  He  vj» 
deeply  engaged  in  commerce,  and  had  filled  of-  less  popular  than  his  father,  and  a  powerful 
fices  of  state,  having  attained  to  a  seat  in  the  party,  headed  by  Luca  Pitti,  the  buQder  of  the 
•eignory  in  1416.  The  death  of  his  father  made  fiimous  Pitti  palace,  and  by  otiier  powerful 
him  tlie  head  of  the  family,  and  he  soon  became  nobles,  was  soon  formed  against  him.  Failir..^ 
the  leading  man  in  tlie  state,  exercising  a  pro-  however,  to  overthrow  the  Medici  by  peac^-^J' 
digious  influence  by  his  personal  popularity,  measures,  they  attempted  in  1466  to  asM^^u  tc 

Srudence,  urbanity,  and  unbounded  generosity.  Piero,  but  their  plot  for  this  purpose  was  \»f^^ 

[is  power  and  that  of  his  immediate  descendants  by  the  vigilance  of  his  son  Lorenio.  The  failurr 

was  of  a  very  peculiar  nature ;  it  consi8te<l  in  a  of  this  conspiracy  strengthened  the  Medici.  ai.d 

sort  of  tacit  influence  voluntariW  aoqniesced  in  their  principal  opponents  were  banished,  «ith 

by  the  people,  and  not  in  any  definite  authority,  the  exception  of  ritti,  who  abandoned  his  own 

The  government  of  the  republic  continued  to  be  perty  and  suddenly  went  over  to  tliai  of  the 

directed  by  a  council  of  ten  and  a  gonfaloniere  Medici,  who  now  became  the  almost  undi^puUHl 

elected  every  two  months.     But  the  Medici  masters  of  the  state.    Piero  died  DecS,  H6:). 
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He  was  inferior  ia  talent  to  his  fither  Oosma  its  rnler  Kicoolo  Vitelle  was  a  personal  friend 
bot  had  oondaoted  with  skill  and  credit  several  of  Lorenzo,  Florence  lent  some  assistance  to  its 
important  negotiations  daring  his  father's  life-  defence,  which,  though  ultimately  nnsucoeasfiil, 
time,  and  his  sobseqnent  direction  of  the  affairs  was  so  Tigoroas  and  protracted  as  to  cause  the 
of  state  was  marked  hy  prudence  and  solidity  pope  great  expense  and  vexation,  which  he  at- 
of  judgment.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  tributed  chiefly  to  Lorenzo,  against  whom  he 
letters  and  arts.  '*  It  is  probable,"  says  Tira-  oonceiyed  a  violent  hatred.  An  additional 
boschi,  *^that  had  Piero  enjoyed  better  health  motive  of  resentment  was  found  in  the  &ctthat 
tod  longer  life,  he  might  have  done  more  for  Lorenzo  had  lately  effected  an  alliance  between 
tlie  interests  of  literature ;  but  if  he  had  onl^  Florence,  Venice,  and  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of 
been  known  as  the  father  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  checking  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  pope  and 
it  would  have  been  a  sufficient  title  to  the  grati-  protecting  the  independence  of  the  minor  states 
tode  of  posterity.^'  Piero  left  two  sons^  Lorenzo  of  Italy.  Regar^ng  the  Medici  as  the  diief  ob» 
sod  GHoliana — ^Lobknzo,  snmamed  tee  Mao-  stade  to  his  aggrandizement,  Bixtos  z^ondy 
xinozMT,  was  bom  Jan.  1, 1448.  At  an  early  strove  to  destrov  their  power,  and  he  is  even  ao- 
sge  he  gave  striking  indications  of  extraordina*  cnsed  by  many  historians  of  having  instigated  a 
rj  talent,  and  the  muAificent  disposition  which  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of  Lorenzo  and 
afterward  gave  him  a  claim  to  the  appellation  his  brother  Giuliano.  Into  this  plot  entered  the 
of  Magnificent  was  apparent  in  his  childhood,  cardinal  Riario,  the  archbishop  of  Rsa,  several 
He  had  rendered  himself  conspicuous  before  he  priests,  and  Francesco  and  Giacopo  de^  Pazzi,  of 
irrired  at  manhood  by  his  poetical  talents,  and  a  noble  Florentine  family  hostile  to  the  Medici. 
by  his  penetration,  courage,  and  good  sense.  He  The  attempt  was  made  during  divine  servi  e  in 
was. tab  and  robust,  wiUi  a  di^ifled  counte-  the  church  of  the  Bepanta,  on  Sunday,  April 
■ioce  and  pleanng  manners,  but  labored  nnder  26.  The  ngnal  agreed  upon  was  the  elevation  oi 
some  peculiar  disadvantages.  His  sight  was  the  host,  at  which  moment  Francesco  de'  Paad 
weak,  his  voice  harsh,  and  he  was  totally  de-  and  another  conspirator  named  Bandini  stabbed 
void  of  the  sense  of  smelL  He  received  the  Giuliano,  and  instantly  killed  him.  Two  priests 
first  radiments  of  education  from  Gentile  d*Ur-  at  the  same  instant  attacked  Lorenzo^  but  only 
bino,  afterward  bishop  of  Arezzo.  In  1467  succeeded  in  givins  him  a  slight  woond  in  the 
Christoforo  Landino,  an  eminent  professor  of  neck.  Hedefended  himself  with  vigor,  and  waa 
poetry  and  rhetoric,  became  his  teacher;  while  presently  surrounded  by  his  frienos,  who  ea- 
ts the  Greek  language,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  oorted  him  home  after  putting  to  death  all  the 
Aristotle,  he  was  instructed  by  the  learned  conspirators  within  reach  except  a  few  who 
Argyrcpolos,  and  in  Platonism  by  Marsilio  were  saved  by  the  generous  interposition  of 
Ficino,  for  whom  he  contracted  a  friendship  Lorenzo  himsell  Meantime  an  unsnooessful  at- 
that  lasted  through  life.  When  hia  domestic  tempt  had  been  made  to  seize  the  government 
edacstion  waa  completed  he  visited  the  variooa  palace  by  the  archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  waa  taken 
<^nrts  of  Italy,  and  hia  oorreapondenoe  with  hia  prisoner  by  the  magistrates,  and  summarily 
lather  daring  his  absence  shows  that  the  latter  hanged  from  its  windows,  together  with  Frain 
had  already  learned  to  repose  great  confidence  cesco  and  several  othen  of  the  Pazzi,  of  which 
in  the  discretion  and  j  advent  of  his  son  in  £unily  the  only  one  who  escaped  the  popular  ftary 
political  matten  of  the  highest  consequence,  received  shelter  in  the  house  of  Lorenzo.  Ban- 
Tha  share  taken  by  Lorenzo  in  defeating  the  dini,  the  murderer  of  GKuliano,  escaped  from  the 
M08(Hracy  headed  by  £bca  Rtti,  and  the  lenity  city  and  from  Italy,  and  took  refi^pe  in  Oonatan- 
and  magnanimity  with  which  he  treated  the  tinople;  but  the  sultan  ordered  him  to  be  seised 
conspirators,  extended  his  reputation  throughout  and  sent  in  chains  to  Florence,  because,  as  he 
Italjr.  On  Jnoe  4^  1469,  he  was  married  to  declared,  of  the  respect  which  he  had  for  the 
Ohrice  Oreini,  of  the  noble  and  powerfhl  Roman  character  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  The  ill  sucoeaa 
ftniily  of  that  name.  Their  nuptials  were  cele-  of  this  flagitioua  conspiracy  did  not  mitigate  tiie 
tvated  with  splendid  exhibitiona  of  military  speo-  wrath  of  Sixtna  against  the  Medid,  and  he  forth- 
tades  and  otner  pageants.  On  the  day  after  the  with  issued  a  bull  excommnnicating  Lorenzo 
dttth  of  his  &tber  in  the  same  year,  Lorenzo  was  and  the  magistrates,  and  suspending  the  entire 
waited  upon  by  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  Florentine  clergy  from  their  functions  on  e^y* 
of  Florence*  who  requested  that  he  would  take  count  of  the  execution  of  the  archbishop  of  Pisa, 
upon  lumself  the  administration  and  care  of  the  He  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Naples, 
repnblio  in  the  same  manner  as  hia  father  and  made  open  war  upon  the  republic,  oflTeriog^ 
graadfiOher  had  before  done.  In  1471  he  was  however,  to  oondude  peace  upon  the  oondition 
^oDt  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  magnificent  em-  that  Lorenzo  should  be  banished  from  Florenoe^ 
haaay  to  congratulate  Sixtus  IV.  on  his  eleva-  or  delivered  into  their  hands.  As  the  reeonroea 
^  to  the  papaoj.  The  pope  on  this  occasion  of  Florence  were  inadequate  to  long  maintain  a 
formally  invested  him  with  the  office  of  treas-  contest  with  two  sudi  powerful  enemies,  Loren- 
orer  of  the  holy  see.  The  friendship  of  Sixtusi^  zo,  perceiving  that  the  war  was  waged  againat 
however,  waa  not  of  long  oontinuance.  He  nn-  him  personaUy,  took  the  extraordinary  resdu* 
dertook  in  1474  the  conquest  of  the  ciQr  of  Oas-  tion  of  proceeding  to  Nicies  and  putting  hufr- 
^Q>  againat  which  i^ace  he  sent  an  army.  As  self  in  the  king^s  power.  He  accordingly  went 
Caatello  bcnrdered  the  territory  of  Florence,  and  thither,  and  was  received  with  great  dirtaiiotioiL 
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Hii  yerwootl  inflD^oe  had  such  an  effeotopoa  born  in  14T8.  Lorenzo  was  emineBi  not 
the  king  of  Naples,  that,  in  spite  of  the  ntmost  as  a  statesman,  but  as  a  poet  and  scholar. 
efforts  of  the  pope,  Lorenzo  in  the  course  of  Among  his  most  intimate  friends  were  the  poets 
three  months  converted  him  from  an  enemy  to  Politiano  and  Pnlct.  He  was  a  monificeot  ps> 
a  warm  friend,  and  returned  to  Florence,  bring-  tron  of  authors  and  artists,  and  spent  vast  sqzu 
ing  with  him  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  in  erecting  public  edifices  and  in  establishing 
with  Naples.  Peace  with  the  pope  followed  schools  and  libraries.  He  reestablished  ths  ddi- 
soon  after.  Lorenzo  now  began  to  take  meas-  versity  of  Pisa,  and  greatly  enlarged  Uie  fsmoos 
ures  for  securing  the  peace  of  Italy  by  establish-  Laurentian  library  at  Florence,  which  deriTtt 
ing  a  balance  of  power  in  the  peninsula,  of  which  its  name  from  him,  and  which  was  foonded  \>j 
Florence  was  to  be  the  political  centre.  He  also  his  grandfather  Cosmo.  See  Roscoe's  ^'  Life  of 
proposed  and  persuaded  the  people  to  agree  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici"  (2  vols. 4to., London,  lT98i, 
the  institution  of  a  permanent  senate,  nominated  the  10th  and  best  edition  of  which  forms  » 
by  himself^  to  goTorn  the  republic  instead  of  the  volume  of  Bohn's  ^^  Standard  library"  (London, 
democratic  councils  to  whom  the  supreme  power  1861). — ^Pixbo  db*  Mxdici,  the  sDocessor  of  Lo- 
had  been  previously  intrusted.  A  second  at-  renzo,  had  much  of  the  talent  without  tbe  pro- 
tempt  to  assassinate  him  was  made  in  the  church  deuce  of  his  father.  His'  ambition  and  teroeritv 
of  the  Carmeli,  May  81,  1481.  The  aflsassins  involved  Florence  in  war  with  Charles  YIIL  of 
were  seized  before  they  could  execute  their  pur-  France,  and  led  to  his  own  expulsion  from  ibe 
pose,  but  the  attempt  furnished  Lorenzo  with  a  city  in  1494,  and  to  the  occupation  of  Florenc« 
convenient  excuse  for  surrounding  himself  with  by  the  French  army  shortly  afterward.  After 
a  body  guard.  His  inveterate  enemy  Siztus  IV.  an  exile  of  10  years,  during  which  be  made  n- 
died  in  1486,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  peated  though  futile  attempts  to  regain  bi^  an- 
YIIL,  who  was  friendly  to  Lorenzo^  and  in  a  thority  in  Ilorence,  he  entered  the  serrioe  of 
abort  time  made  the  Florentine  his  most  inti-  France,  and  was  present  at  the  great  defeat  of 
mate  confidant,  and  thus  opened  to  the  Medici  the  the  French  army  by  Gonsal  vo  de  Cordova  oo  tbe 
dignities  and  emoluments  of  the  church  by  which  banks  of  the  Garigliano,  in  which  river  he  wis 
the  £amily  afterward  so  much  profited.  The  drowned  while  endeavoring  to  escape  from  tU 
allianoe  of  the  pontiff  augmented  still  more  the  pursuit  of  the  Spaniards.  By  his  death  his  h^ 
influence  of  Lorenzo  upon  the  affairs  of  Italy,  ond  broUier,  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  became  the 
which  was  now  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  head  of  the  family.  In  1612,  partly  by  policj* 
than  it  had  been  for  1,000  years  past^  while  partly  by  force,  he  effected  ^e  restoration  of 
Florence  itself  had  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  the  Medici  to  Florence,  and  shortly  aftenrard, 
power  and  opulence  to  which  it  ever  attained.  March  11, 1618,  was  himself  elected  pope.  (^ 
'^  This  extraordinary  felicity  of  Italy,'*  says  the  Lxo  X.;  vol.  x.  p.  466.)  He  intrn^  the  direc- 
historian  Goiodardmi,  ^^  several  circumstances  tien  of  Florentme  af^rs  to  his  younger  brt>ther 
contributed  to  preserve ;  but  among  the  rest,  no  GinuASo,  who,  having  more  taste  and  capacitj 
amali  share  of  it  was  by  general  consent  ascrib-  for  literature  than  for  politics,  soon  lesipcd  Iii» 
ed  to  the  industry  and  the  virtue  of  Lorenzo  de*  authority  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew  LortuM 
Medici;  a  citizen  who  rose  so  far  beyond  the  the  son  of  the  Piero  who  fell  at  Gsrigliano,  &c(i 
Boediocrity  of  a  private  station,  that  he  regnlat-  retiring  to  Rome  became  commander-in-clief 
•d  by  his  ooonsels  the  affairs  of  Florence,  then  of  the  papal  troops.  Having  married  FilibtfU 
more  important  by  its  situation,  by  the  genius  of  Savoy,  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
of  its  innabitanta,  and  the  promptitude  of  its  he  was  niade  duke  of  Nemours  by  Fraoeia  I.  ^ 
reeooroes,  than  by  the  extent  of  ita  dominions;  France.  He  died  at  Florence  in  March,  151<$^ 
and  who,  having  attained  the  implicit  confi-  He  left  a  natural  son,  Ippoutov  who  became  a 
dence  of  the  Koman  pontiff,  rendered  hia  name  cardinal  with  an  immense  revenoe,  which  en- 
great  and  hia  authority  important  throughout  abled  him,  without  territories  and  withoot  sab- 
Italy.**  Lorenzo's  attention  to  public  aflbirs  had  Jects,  to  maintain  at  Bologna  a  court  £ar  mon 
obliged  him  to  neglect  his  own,  and  he  became  q>lendid  than  that  of  any  Italian  potentate.  He 
ao  involved  by  expenditures  for  political  pur*  was,  says  Boacoe,  **  at  once  the  patron,  the 
poeea  that  in  1490  the  fepoblio  granted  him  a  companion,  and  Uie  rival  of  all  the  poeca,  the 
aom  to  pay  his  debts,  of  so  large  an  amount  that  musicians,  and  the  wits  of  hb  time.  Hia  asso- 
Hallam  says  she  ^disgracefully  screened  the  dates  and  attendants,  all  of  whomooukl  U^ 
bankraptey  of  the  Medici  by  her  own."  At  this  of  some  peculiar  merit  or  distinction  which  Uii 
time  he  abandoned  commerce,  which  his  family  entitled  them  to  his  notice,  generally  {onatA  • 
had  porsued  for  so  many  generations.  In  the  be-  body  of  800  persons."  He  died  while  yet  jour  < 
ginning  of  1492  he  was  attacked  by  a  strange  spe-  £rom  poison  administered  by  one  of  his  doiiir.<r 
eiea  of  fever  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the  pny-  tics.— rLouvzo  U.,  after  th^  resigoataon  of  Giul* 
aioians,  and  of  which  he  died  on  April  8.  He  ano,  governed  Florence  for  some  time  voder  Uic 
left  three  sons,  of  whom  Piero,  the  eldest,  was  orders  of  Leo  X.  He  made  himself  by  furoe  of 
bom  Feb.  16, 1471 ;  Giovanni,  the  second,  who  arms  duke  of  Crbino  in  1616,  and  in  1618  m$n\*j 
had  been  made  a  oardinal  at  the  age  of  18,  and  Magdeleine  de  Boulogne^  of  the  royal  boose  of 
became  afterward  pope  under  the  title  of  Leo  France.  Hediedinthefollowingyear,afew<U.t» 
X.,  was  bom  Dec  11, 1476;  and  Giuliano^  the  after  the  birth  of  his  famotaadaodhter  Oathkr.uf 
joongesti  who  became  duke  of  Nemours,  was  de*  Medini,  afterward  qneea  of  France.   Frtof 
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to  Us  marriage  the  doke  of  UrbUio  had  an  file*  and  to  the  reatlen  and  inquiring  spirit  whieh 

gitunate  son  named  Albsahdbo,  whose  mother  animated  the  eariy  Greeks.    Bat  the  temples  of 

irs»  an  African  slave.    The  paternity  of  Ales-  .Asenlapins  are  not  the  only  sonroe  to  which 

siodro  has  dso  been  attribnted  to  Pope  Clement  the  origin  of  scientific  medicine  is  to  be  traced ; 

VII.,  who  was  himself  an  illegitimate  son  of  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  some  attention  was 

Gialiaoo,  the  brother  of  Lorenzo  the  Maffnifi*  always  paid  to  the  heaUng  art  as  a  branch  of 

ceot    It  is  certain  that  Alessandro  was  in  high  genml  ednoaticm.    When  the  school  of  Pytha* 

favor  irith  tbe  pontifE^  who,  on  the  death  of  Lo>  goras  was  broken  np,  and  his  disciples  disposed, 

reozo  II.  without  a  legitimate  male  heir,  and  the  some  of  them  attended  to  the  practice  of  medi- 

ooQseqoent  ftilore  of  the  descendants  of  Cosmo  dne ;  and  nnlike  the  AsclepiadsB.  who  confined 

the  Great,  brought  him  forward  in  order  to  pre-  their  oonsnltations  to  the  temples,  the  Pytha- 

Teot  the  power  of  the  family  from  passing  into  goreans  vimted  the  sick  at  their  residences.    Of 

the  hands  of  a  collateral  branch  desoanded  from  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  or  the  valne  of 

a  brother  of  Cosmo.    He  accordingly  availed  their  treatment  we  have  no  means  of  forming  a 

hiuuelf  of  the  dissensions  of  the  Florentines,  and  Judgment.    Even  at  this  period  it  seems  that 

in  1^82,  with  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  and  tiiore  was  still  another  class,  the  charlatans^ 

tbe  king  of  France,  he  compelled  the  republic  to  who,  without   any  pretension   to   education, 

reoeife  Alessandro  as  its  ruler,  with  the  title  of  oflfeied  their  nostrums  for  sale  in  the  market 

dake.    He  proved,  however,  to  be  a  licentious  place.    Bende  the  temples  of  iBsculapins  and 

trraot,  and  was  assassinated  in  1586  by  Loren-  the  achools  of  philosophy,  the  gymnasia  undoubt* 

noo,  a  member  of  the  collateral  branch  of  the  edly  contributed  to  form  the  earlier  physicians. 

iamilj.    The  eitians  assemUed  on  this  event,  The  gymnasiarchs  directed  the  regimen  of  those 

and  invested  Cosmo  db'  Mxdioi,  the  cousin  of  who  resorted  to  tbe  gymnasia;  they  ao^uired 

Lorenzino,  with  the  sovereignty  under  the  title  practical  skill  in  the  treatment  of  the  injuries  to 

of  the  chief  of  the  republic,  which  he  afterward  which  their  pupils  were  liable;  they  set  flvo- 

ezchaoged  for  that  of  grand  duke.    He  became  tures,  reduced  dislocations,  directed  ftictiooa, 

the  progenitor  of  a  line  of  grand  dukes,  0  in  dressings,  Ac. — ^In  tiiese  various  ways  medicine 

Biimber,  who  raled  Tuscany  till  1737,  when  the  had  already  made  senrible  progress  when  Hip- 

main  line  of  the  Medici  fiunily  became  extinct  pocrates  (bom  in  Cos  about  460  B.  C.)  collected 

MEDICI,  Cathauhb  db*.    Bee  CATHASiirB  the  scattered  knowledge  of  his  time,  and  add- 

Di^  MxDici.  ed  to  it  by  his  own  genius  and  observation. 

MEDICI,  Mabia  db'.   See  Mabia  db*  Mbdiol  Of  the  numerous  works  ascribed  to  Hippocrates, 

MEDICINE,  the  art  and  science  of  curing  enough  are  decided  to  be  genuine  by  the  unani- 

disease.    The  practice  of  medicine  must  have  mous  consent  of  the  learned  to  Justify  the  ven* 

ererywhere  arisen  (hna  the  accidents  and  infii^  oration  in  which  he  has  always  been  held  aa  the 

mitiestowhidi  mankind  are  liable.    Some  rude  father  of  rational  medicine.    Of  anatomy  the 

appliances  to  4rounda  and  ii^nries,  some  equally  notions  of  Hippocrates  were  crude  and  limited, 

Hide  observaneea  in  cases  of  internal  cUsease,  and  must  have  been  derived  solely  from  the  in- 

sre  eommon  among  the  most  barbarous  people,  spection  of  animals,  since  the  religious  prein- 

The  idea  that  disease  is  caused  bv  the  anger  of  dices  of  the  ancients  ]^revented  the  dieseclioa 

ttperior  and  invisible  beings  pbced  its  treatp  of  the  human  body,  unm  a  period  long  posterior 

laent  in  the  hands^  of  tbe  priests,  and  the  to  the  one  of  which  we  spMk.    His  physiology 

•BBS  idea  caused  that  treatment  to   consist  is  on  a  level  with  his  anatomy.    The  glands  are 

nsialy  of  superstitious  rites.    In  what  beyond  spongy  bodies  destined  to  absorb  moirtnre  from 

thia  consisted  the  meiUcine  of  the  Egyptians,  the  neighboring  parts,  and  the  brain,  the  largest 

the  Hiodooai  Ae^  w  a  matter  oi  conjecture  only,  of  the  glands,  draws  the  vapors  from  the  whole 

la  Greece  as  elsewhere  the  early  history  ii  interior  of  the  body.    The  use  of  the  muscles 

BBsdieiBe  is  involved  in  darkness,  and  it  is  idle  to  is  to  cover  the  bones,  Ac    (Renouard,  Sut&Ure 

goea  how  mnoh  truth  is  contained  in  the  fables  de  la  mSdeciris,)    The  body  itself  is  composed 

ooneeming  Chiron  and  his  pupil  JSsculapiua,  of  the  4  elements  differentlv  combined  in  oif^nr- 

or  the  sons  of  the  latter,  the  Homeric  heroes  ent  individuals,  and  derived  from  them  we  have 

Maehaon  and  Podalirins.    We  know,  however,  the  4  humors  til  the  body,  blood,  phlegm,  bfle^ 

that  the  temt^  of  .Aonlapins  were  from  an  and  black  bile,  from  which  again  are  derived  the 

Mrly  period  the  resort  of  the  sick,  who  submit-  4  temperaments.    Disease  consists  in  a  disorder- 

tad  themselves  to  the  regulations  of  the  Asclo-  ed  condition  of  the  fluids ;  these  are  subject  to 

piada^  the  priests  of  the  temples,  and  that  these  coction,  which  when  complete  terminates  in  a 

prisits  must  have  thus  had  laige  qiportnmties  for  critical  evacuation,  the  locdization  of  the  dis- 

the  study  of  disease.    It  waa  common  among  ease,  and  the  formation  of  a  critical  abscess,  the 

those  who  were  cured  to  deposit  in  the  temple  a  occurrence  of  erysipelas,  dbc    Wh^i  coction 

rocive  tablet;  on  which  was  inscribed  some  ao*  could  not  take  place  the  disease  was  mortaL 

poont  of  the  eaae  and  of  the  remedies  by  which  Crisis  was  apt  to  occur  on  certain  days,  hence 

It  was  relieved ;  but  if  the  tablets  which  have  termed  critiod.    He  spedcs  of  a  principle  whidi 

oome  down  to  us  are  ihir  samples,  but  little  in-  he  terms  nature  (^vfru),  which  influences  eveiy 

fonnstiooooald  have  been  communicated  in  this  part  of  the  human  frame,  superintends  all  its 

way.    Much  more  mart  have  been  due  to  the  actions,  promotes  those  that  are  beneficid,  and 

•doeatkiii  la  the  tem^  to  personal  observation,  represses  those  that  are  injurious;  thegreatob- 
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jeot  of  the  phyvioiaii  was  to  watoh  the  open^  and  Enuistratat  were  the  most  disdognislied 
noD  of  this  principle,  to  aid  or  restrain  \L  rarely  The  former  was  familiar  with  the  lacteal  Te*> 
to  ooanteract  it.  He  regarded  aonte  oiseases  sels  and  their  eonnection  with  the  meseoterio 
alone  as  the  subject  of  treatment ;  ohronio  affec-  glands ;  the  mnscles  were  no  longer  a  mere  ooTcr* 
tions  were  esteemed  beyond  the  resonroes  of  art.  ing  for  the  bones,  bat  their  proper  ofljoe  was 
The  great  merit  of  Hippocrates  lies  not  in  his  attribnted  to  them.  Erasistratas  wasaoqoaiDtMl 
theories,  but  in  his  descriptions  of  disease ;  and  with  the  functions  of  the  neires,  and  is  said  to 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  limited  scope  of  his  have  invented  the  oatheter;  while  Ammonin^ 
methods  and  his  ignorance  of  anatomy  and  phys-  another  member  of  the  Alexandrian  sohoo),  in- 
ioiogy,  we  cannot  bat  admire  the  sagacity  and  vented  an  instrument  for  the  crnshioe  of  stone  in 
fideuty  of  his  ob8eryations.^-Not  long  after  Hip-  the  bladder,  thas  perhaps  anticipanng  an  im- 
pocrates,  Prazagoras  of  Oos,  the  last  of  the  proTomentofoarownday.  With  Hero^tlos and 
Asolepiadaa  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Erasistratas  the  seal  for  anatomy  seems  to  hare 
histoiy  of  medicine,  and  probably  belonging  died  out ;  between  them  and  himself,  a  period 
himself  to  the  family  of  Hippocrates,  observed  of  600  years,  Galen  ennmerates  5  or  6  physicians 
the  relation  which  exists  between  the  pulse  and  only  who  occupied  themselves  with  human  dia- 
the  general  condition  of  the  system.  None  of  sections. — ^Until  the  rise  of  the  Alexandrian 
his  writings  have  been  preserved.  Aristotle  was  school,  dogmatism  or  rationalism,  fortified  br 
the  son  of  a  physician,  and  probably  in  the  earlier  the  authority  of  Hippocrates,  had  been  the  pre> 
part  of  his  life  himself  practised  medicine ;  his  vailing  system.  The  dogmatists  maintaiocd 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  derived  that  in  order  to  treat  disease  we  moat  be  af* 
entirely  from  the  dissection  of  animals,  was  qtiainted  with  its  occult  as  well  as  exeitiDgcan$ea, 
fkr  in  advance  of  that  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  with  the  natural  actions  of  the  bodr,  as 
and  he  laid  so  widely  the  foundations  of  com-  concoction,  nutrition,  Ac  To  this  Philiniu  of 
parative  anatomy,  that  for  ages  little  that  was  Cos  and  Serapion  of  Alexandria  replied  that  the 
new  was  added  to  what  he  h^  written.  He  dis-  occult  causes  of  the  dogmatist  depended  en- 
tingnishes  between  the  nutritive,  the  sensitive,  tirely  upon  hypothetical  opinions;  tbst  the 
the  motive,  and  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  minute  motions  and  changes  of  the  interns) 
first  is  common  to  planta  and  animals  to  every  parts  were  beyond  our  observation ;  that  trao 
thing  which  lives  and  dies ;  the  last  is  oonfined  where  the  cause  of  a  disease  was  known,  it  bj 
to  a  very  few  species  of  animals.  The  8  first  no  means  followed  that  such  knowledge  led  to 
(iMulties  reside  in  every  part  of  the  body ;  the  a  remedy;  and  that  close  observation  of  disea*^ 
intellect  alone  has  a  special  seat.  Where  this  and  experience  of  the  efiects  of  remedies  in  it5 
is  he  nowhere  expressly  states,  but  it  is  evident  treatment  were  the  only  safe  guides  to  medical 
fWMn  a  variety  of  passages  that  he  placed  it  in  practice.  The  new  doctrine,  or  empiricisn  ^ 
the  heart  He  soeaks  of  the  greater  size  of  the  it  was  termed,  long  divided  medical  opinion 
brain  in  mankind,  states  that  it  is  composed  of  with  dogmatism,  though  the  writinss  of  its  adto- 
two  lebea  and  of  the  cerebellum,  and  mentions  cates  have  entirely  perished,  and  we  are  a^ 
the  ventricles.    Of  the  nervous  system  he  was    qnainted  with  their  views  mainly  throngfa  the 

Sorant,  confounding  the  nerves  with  the  ten-  summary  given  by  Gelsus.  About  160  rean 
M.  Of  the  lungs  his  account  is  reasonably  after  the  origin  d  empiricism,  Asclepisdes  of 
oorreet  The  blood  vessels  as  well  as  the  nerves  Bithynia,  at  first  an  emment  rhetorician,  and  u 
he  derives  from  the  hearty  which  alone  containa  such  honored  with  the  inUroaey  of  Cicero,  begin 
blood  of  itself^  that  of  the  lungs  being  contained  to  practise  medicine  at  Rome.  A  philosopher 
in  the  Toasolfl  connected  with  the  heart  The  rather  than  a  physician,  be  was  a  follower  of 
blood  ia  the  most  important  of  the  fluids,  and  ia  Epicurus;  and  on  the  theories  of  his  mssttf  h« 
neoassary  to  Hfe;  deprived  of  it  to  a  alight  ex-  founded  a  new  medical  doctrine  which,  sided 
tent^  the  animal  fiiinta,  to  a  greater  dies,  while  by  the  popularity  of  the  Epicurean  philosophr, 
its  attenuation  and  alteration  give  rise  to  dis-  as  well  as  by  its  novelty  and  simplicitj,  k>oo 
ease.  Soon  after  its  foundation,  Alexandria,  found  numerous  followers.  According  to  A»- 
mider  the  fostering  care  of  the  Ptolemies,  be-  depiadea,  the  human  body  is  permeated  m 
cane  the  centre  of  the  science  and  learning  of  every  direction  by  pores  through  which  at  sll 
the  time.  This  waa  especially  the  case  with  re-  times  atoms  varying  in  form  and  volmne  ve 
sard  to  medicine;  the  formation  of  the  Alexan-  constantly  passing.  Health  consists  in  the 
drian  library  at  a  time  when  books  were  rare  aymmetry  between  the  pores  and  the  stontf 
and  expensive,  the  personal  support  of  the  Ptol-  which  pass  through  them.  Disease  is  an  ob- 
emiea,  the  new  dru^  which  commerce  brought  struction  of  the  pores  or  an  irre^larity  in  the 
firom  distant  coontnes,  and  above  all  the  author-  distribution  of  the  atoms.  This  theory  ▼•* 
iaatioB  of  human  dissections,  gave  a  great  im-  farther  developed  by  Themisou  cf  LaodiceSj  • 
pnlae  to  oiedical  science.  Unfortunately  the  pupil  of  Asclepiades,  who  made  rfl  disease*  do- 
worka  of  the  great  men  who  illustrated  the  pend  upon  constriction  or  relaxation,  ornp<>n  s 
Alexandrian  school  have  entirely  perished,  and  third  and  mixed  condition,  while  all  reniedie* 
weeanonly  judge  ofthem  by  the  reports  which  were  divided  into  astringents  and  relsxanti 
are  acattered  through  the  writings  of  Aretieus,  Asclepiades,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  to  diride  dt^ 
Odaua,  Pliny,  Qalen,  dto.  Of  the  earlier  mem-  eases  into  the  two  great  clssses  of  i^"^.  Vr 
bera  of  the  Alezindriaa  school,  Herophilna    ohronia    While  the  dogmatists  made  the  ftu« 
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tbe  prime  seat  of  difleaae,  and  aaoribed  tlie  has  oome  down  to  nsae  the  inventor  of  oertein 

origia  of  all  maladies  to  some  akeimtion  in  them,  polyphannacentical  compoonda,  ooe  of  whioh, 

the  methodista  on  the  other  hand  thought  tbe  tbe  Uierfao,  containing  the  dried  flesh  of  vipers, 

lolids  were  first  affected,  and  that  the  derange-  with  60  other  ingredients,  was  retained  in  the 

mentof  tbehnmors  was  bntaecondarjr;  and  the  pharmaoopasias  of  the  last  century ;  and  he  is 

dUpote  about  the  hnmoral  pathology  and  solid-  likewise  the  first  to  whom  was  given  the  title 

uto,  tbos  originated,  has  under  various  forma  of  arohiater.      Probably  contemporary  with 

oootiDQed  to  our  own  time. — ^For  600  years,  OobIIus  Aurelianus  wasAretieusof  Gappadocia; 

tocordiog  to  PUny,  Some  had  no  physicians;  we  know  nothing  of  him  but  his  birthplace ;  be 

not  tJuit  no  attempt  was  there  made  to  cure  has  left  m  treatiae  on  diseases  remarkable  for 

diseases,  bat  that   these   attempts   consisted  accurate  and  spirited  description,  and  which  is 

miinly  in  superstitious  observances.    Thus,  ao-  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  medical  works 

oordiog  to  Livy,  following  the  advice  of  the  of  antiquity.    We  now  come  to  Galen  (bom  in 

Sibylline  books,  pestilence  was  repeatedly  stay-  Pergamus^  A.  D.  ISOX  who  after  Hippocrates  has 

ed  at  Rome  by  erecting  a  temple  to  Apollo  had  a  iar  wider  share  of  renown  than  any  other 

or  to  JSfloulapius,  by  celebrating  public  gunes,  physician;  for  more  than  12  centuries  hia  an- 

or  by  the  dictator  driving  a  nail  into  the  c^itol ;  thority  reigned  supreme  in  the  schools ;  even  a 

ind  Oato  the  Censor  trusted  to  simples  with  fact  was  disputed  if  it  was  against  the  authority 

charma  and  incantations.    When  intercourse  of  Galen.    He  adopted  the  Hippocratio  theory 

witli  Greece  became  common,  Grecian  philoso-  of  the  4  elements,  the  4  humors,  and  the  4 

phjr  and  sctenoe  were  trani^lanted  to  Rome.  As  qualities,  elaborating  and  refining  upon  them 

kii  been  already  mentioned,  Asdepiades  was  the  'at  great  length  and  with  great  subtlety,  and 

friend  of  Cicero,  and  Oiesar  when  he  was  taken  making  them  the  groundwork  of  bis  doctrines. 

hj  the  pirates  was  accompanied  by  his  physi-  Beside  the  solids  and  the  fluids,  he  assumed  a 

ciao.     On   attaining  supreme  power,    Gasar  third  principle,  the  spirits,  as  entering  into  onr 

decreed  that  all  physicuna  at  Rome  should  composition.  These  spirits  were  of  8  kinds:  the 

eigoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship.    After  the  natural  spirits,  derived  from  the  venous  blood ; 

Dimes  of  Asdepiades  and  Themison,  that  of  the  vital  spirits,  formed  in  the  heart  by  the  ao- 

SoraoQs  occurs  prominently  among  those  prao-  tion  of  the  air  we  breathe  upon  the  natural  spir- 

tisiog  medicine  at  Rome;  there  were  probably  its,  and  which  are  driven  through  the  arteries; 

S  phyueians  of  this  name,  but  the  most  cdebrat-  and  the  animal  spirits,  formed  in  the  brain  from 

ed  was  a  Greek  educated  at  Alexandria  and  the  vital  spirits.    He  also  supposed  the  human 

settled  at  Rome;  his  writings  have  perished,  soul  to  be  composed  of  8  parts:  a  vegetative, 

unless,  aa  acme  have  supposed,  those  of  Ooaliua  residing  in  the  liver;  an  irascible,  in  the  heart; 

AorelianQs  are  a  translation  of  them.    G.  Aure-  and  a  rational,  having  its  seat  in  the  brain.    The 

liaoDs  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Numidia,  most  valuable  of  the  works  of  Galen  are  those 

tod  {NTobably  floarished  earl^  in  the  2d  century,  in  whidi  he  treats  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Of  Domerous  works  of  which  he  was  the  au*  He  appears  to  have  dissected  animals  only,  and 

thor,  that  on  acate  and  chronic  diseases  is  alone  he  recommends  students  to  visit  Alexandria, 

pfewrved.    It  is  written  in  barbarous  Latin,  but  where  they  could  study  from  the  human  skel- 

io  its  description  of  disease  is  a  great  advance  eton.    Gonsidering  the  narrowness  of  his  re* 

on  earlier  authors.  G.  Aurelianus,  like  Soranus,  sources,  his  descriptions  are  wonderfully  correct, 

belonged  to  tiie  methodic  sect,  and  is  its  prind-  and  they  comprehend  all  that  was  Imown  of 

pal  exponent.    Of  the  few  Latin  medical  an-  anatomy  until  the  time  of  Yesalins.    Another 

t^on,  Oelsns  is  the  chiet    As  ia  the  case  with  author,  who  lived  probably  in  the  latter  part 

10  nuny  of  the  physicians  of  antiquity,  we  of  the  2d  century,  Dioscoridea,  for  many  cen- 

knov  nothing  of  his  personal  history,  ana  are  turies  shared  the  authority  of  GUden.    He  has 

oaoertaia  indeed  whether  he  ever  practised  left  a  work  on  the  materia  medica  which  com- 

inedicine.    He  would  appear  to  have  lived  tow-  prises  all  that  was  known  to  the  ancients  upon 

>rd  the  termination  of  the  1st  century,  and  to  the  subject;  its  arrangement  is  bad,  and  the 

^ve  written  voluminous  treatises  on  a  variety  descriptiona  of  the  articlea  so  va^e  that  many 

^  sobjecti^  on  architecture,  rhetoric^  philoso-  of  them  can  no  longer  be  recognued  with  cer^ 

P^r,  ^ali  of  which  have  perished.    His  book  tainty ;  yet  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  it  was  for 

^  lUditiiM  w  n  digest  of  what  was  known  to  1,500  years  a  standard  treatise. — ^From  the  time 

^  ancients  on  tbe  subject,   and  shows  tbe  of  Galen  medicine  began  to  participate  in  the 

P«*t  progreas  which  medicine  had  made  in  decline  which  had  already  overtaken  art  and 

^Qseqnenee  of  the  lidx>rs  of  the  anatomists  of  literature.    Dissections  were  no  longer  made; 

Alexandria.    Gelsos  treats  of  most  of  the  great  tbe  earlier  Ghristians  had  as  great  a  horror  of 

^'P^ratioDsof  surgery,  of  tiM  operations  for  stone  profiming  the  dead  body  as  the  pagans,  and 

ud  hernia,  of  wounds  of  the  intestines,  of  cata-  medical  writers,  appearing  at  rare  intervals, 

''ct;  be  gives  directiona  for  the  use  of  the  contented  themselves  mainly  with  abridging  or 

^oter,  speaks  of  the  trephine  in   ii\juries  copying  the  works  of  Galen.    Gribarius  in  the 

^  the  bram,  and  (tf  the  use  of  the  ligature  in  4th  century,  ifitius  in  the  6th,  Alexander  Tral- 

divided  or  lacerated  blood  vessehi  in  varices,  lianus  and  Paulu8.£gineta  in  the  6th,  all  wrote 

tnd  in  bsBmorrhoids.    The  name  of  Androma-  in  Greek,  and  were  idl  zealous  Galenists.    It  ia 

ehoa,  a  native  of  Grete  and  physician  to  Nero^  but  Just  to  observe  that  Faulua  seems  to  have 
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been  fdller  than  hb  originab  In  Uie  deMription  dnoed  dlrtOled  liqnon,  aooie  of  tibe  meUlIie 
of  sorgical  diseases  and  operations.  It  was  only  aalta^  and  many  new  pharraaoentio  prepantiotii, 
when  medicine  already  tended  toward  its  de»  and  laid  the  foondations  of  a  sdeooe  whidi  hai 
oline  that  it  became  legally  organued.  In  the  been  of  the  moat  essential  service  to  nedicine. 
pagan  world  every  one  practised  at  his  will,  — As  order  again  began  to  emerge  fron  tbe 
m&ing  his  way  by  such  qualities  as  he  possess-  ohaos  of  barbarism  whioh  sacoeeded  the  M 
ed.  The  iinury  done  by  qnackery  and  impoe*  of  the  western  Roman  empire,  monks  tod 
tare  led  flniJly  to  a  remedy.  Under  the  Chris-  priests  became  the  principal  physidsus  and 
tian  emperors  every  town  of  a  certain  sixe  had  a  little  medicine  was  taught  in  some  of  tU 
its  archiaters  (chief  physicians),  and  no  one  monasteries;  for  a  long  time  the  BensdicUM 
oonld  practise  medicine  without  having  under-  monks  of  Monte  Gaasino  enjoyed  in  this  rwpect 
gone  an  examination  by  them.  They  were  an  extended  reputation.  From  tbe  9tb  to  tbe 
paid  by  the  state,  and  in  return  were  bonnd  to  18th  century  the  Jews,  acquiring  in  their  corn- 
attend  the  poor  gratuitously.  In  a  number  of  meroe  with  the  Saracens  such  knowledge  ii 
the  principal  towns  medical  schools  were  estab*  was  possessed  by  the  latter,  becune  eelebnted 
lished,  in  which  the  professors  and  lecturers  as  physicians ;  and  as  such,  despite  the  laws 
received  a  regular  salary.  The  archiaters  of  which  forbade  them  to  administer  remediff  to 
the  emperors  had  the  title  of  count  or  duke,  Christians,  obtained  access  to  courts  sad  evHi 
and  ranked  with  the  principal  officers  of  state,  to  the  palace  of  the  Roman  pontifis.  Ooe  Huail 
— Hospitals  and  dispensaries  owe  their  origin  town  affords  a  glimmer  of  light  during  the  dork* 
to  Christianity ;  the  pagans  ttppetf  to  have  had  ness  of  this  period.  The  school  of  Ssleno  b 
no  analogous  institutions.  The  first  hospital  said  to  have  been  founded  about  tbe  tioM  cf 
would  seem  to  have  been  founded  at  Jerusa-  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library  b; 
lem  by  8t.  Paula  toward  the  end  of  the  4th  cen-  the  Saracens.  Toward  the  end  of  tbe  6tb  cen- 
tury, and  the  example  once  given  was  soon  fol-  turr  it  had  attained  reputation,  and  from  tbe 
lowed  by  the  pious,  the  powerful,  and  tbe  lOth  to  the  18th  was  at  Uie  height  of  its  eekb- 
wealthy. — While  the  western  empire  had  sunk  rity.  The  Begimen  Saniiatii  SaUmiy  tbe  di- 
into  barbarism,  and  the  eastern,  sadly  limited,  etetic  precepts  of  the  school  of  Salenc  corn- 
was,  strusgling  for  existence,  medical  science  posed  by  John  of  Milan  for  the  use  of  Robert 
found  refuge  for  a  time  among  the  Arabiana.  duke  of  Normandy,  the  son  of  Willism  tbe 
Excepting  on  two  points,  thej  contributed  but  Conqueror,  has  been  frequently  repoblubed 
little  or  nothing  to  its  advancement ;  but  Rha-  and  commentated.  The  most  celebrated  men- 
lea,  Alt  Abbas,  Avicenna,  Albucasis,  with  the  her  of  this  school  was  Oonstantinus  Aineanoi) 
Spanish  Saracens  Avenxoar  and  Averrhoea,  who,  driven  from  his  native  eoontiy  as  s  $o^ 
were  all  voluminous  writers.  Their  writings  cerer,  for  a  time  tangfat  at  Salmon  His 
consist  mainly  of  compilations  from  the  Greek  works^  whidi  are  numeroosi  are  traaiUtioDS 
authors,  and  chiefly  from  Galen,  whose  subtle-  from  the  Arabic,  written  in  barbarooi  Lstis. 
ties  and  refinemenu  were  suited  to  their  genius;  In  the  cotuse  of  the  18th  centorj  Frederic  IL 
yet  the  **  Canon*'  of  Avicenna  waa  for  several  published  an  edict  that  no  one  snoold  fw^ 
centuries  the  received  text  book  in  tbe  medical  medloine  in  the  kinadom  of  Naples  until  he  bed 
sehools  of  both  the  Arabians  and  Europeans;  been  examined  by  the  faculty  of  Salerno.  Tb« 
and  all  the  knowledge  Europe  had  of  the  candidate,  after  completing  lua  course  of  f^J^ 
Greek  authors  was  derived  from  the  tranala-  was  examined  on  tbe  TherapeoticB  of  G^*^ 
tions  of  the  Arabs.  In  two  particulara,  as  was  the  first  book  of  Avicenna,  and  the  ApboriitD* 
mentioned,  the  writings  of  the  Arabiana  are  of  of  Hippocratea.  He  afterward  swore  ti>  be 
high  interest :  1.  In  them  we  get  the  eariiest  pure  in  his  life,  to  be  mbmiasive  to  the  lsw«.  to 
dov  account  of  the  existence  of  emptive  fe-  attend  the  poor  gratuitously,  and  not  to  »l>en 
▼era ;  these  were  divided  by  them  mto  two  the  profits  of  the  apothecary.  He  then  rect'>^«j 
forms,  tariola  (small  pox)  and  morhiUi  (the  a  diploma,  but  for  the  first  year  was  coaipcl'«d 
little  pest),  the  latter  including  measles,  scarlet  to  practise  under  the  auperintcndeoee  of  a 
fever,  and  probably  other  non* vesicular  emp*  older  physician. — About  the  year  1815  Moodt&L 
tions.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  n  professor  in  the  nniversity  of  Bdoguit  ^^ 
these  diseases  now  appeared  for  the  first  timcL  aected  the  bodies  of  two  females ;  he  afterwira 
or  whether,  after  having  for  ages  been  confined  published  an  anatomical  description  of  the  U«is 
to  some  obscure  comer  of  the  East,  they  were  illostiMed  with  woodcots,  which  for  the  D«it 
now  fimt  distributed  over  the  world  by  the  con>  800  years  waa  used  aa  a  text  book  in  the  Iisi^ 
quests  and  commerce  of  the  Saracens.  It  cer-  universities.  His  merit  consists  mmsif  is  tbe 
tainly  seems  very  unlikely  that  a  disease  so  well  boldness  of  his  undertaking,  as  his  analoDV  vtf 
marked  and  leaving  such  permanent  traces  as  not  much  in  advance  of  that  of  Galea.  H*  did 
the  amall  vox  could  have  previously  existed  in  not  open  the  cranium  for  fear  of  comauttiof  * 
Greece  or  >Bome  without  some  account  of  it  mortal  ain.  Before  the  year  1800  humsa  dif^^ 
having  beenvtransmitted  to  us.  8.  Not  only  tions  were  prosecuted  at  Bologna*  Padss.  t^ 
do  we  derive  fix>m  the  Arabiana  a  number  of  Favia.  Toward  the  oommenccmeot  of  the  ^^ 
eiur  milder  pui^gatives,  cassia,  manna,  senna,  century  DuBoia,  or  Sylvius,  ashis  nans  vee  Let' 
rhubarb,  toother  with  tamarinda,  camphor,  iniaed,  used  the  human  body  in  bis  deaioo'^ 
Ac,  but  in  their  pursuit  of  alchemy  they  pro-  tiona  at  Paria  aa  often  aa  it  oonld  be  procoriii 
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wtfaority;  and  whcs  the  renlto  ol  dimertiMi  not  wen  doing  b^ter  than  those  who  had  beeu 

did  DOC  ttmatiim  with  luadfiseriptMHiai  thsj  wen  eanteriaed,  and  the  obserratioa  thus  made  soon 

kioked  apoB  as  exeepciona  to  the  genend  ndc^  or  kd  to  a  revolotion  in  nractioe.    The  appUeatioD 

Si  evideoee  of  the  degeoeraey  of  the  hmnan  of  the  ligature  instead  of  the  actual  caatery  to 

not,  8aeh  was  the  atate  of  thingii  when,  aboot  restrain  hsBmocrbage  after  ampotations  was  an- 

tut  Tear  IMS,  Vesalios^  profoMor  of  anatomy  in  other  of  his  discoTeriea. — ^While  the  authority 

the  mirenity  of  Fadna,  poblished  his  great  of  the  Galenista  was  disputed  by  the  anatomists 

rork  on  anatomy,  in  which  he  pointed  oat  tha  on  matters  of  £Mi»  his  opinions  were  attacked  by 

em>rs  of  Galan,  and  maintained  that  his  d»-  a  new  school  of  physiciaos,  who  were  the  off- 

nipcioaB  were  taken,  not  fitnn  human  disseo-  shoot  of  the  prevailing  study  of  alchemy.    Of 

tiou,  bat  firom  those  of  apea.    The  age  waa  one  this  school  Paracelsus  obtained  the  greatest  no> 

ci  snatomieal  diseoyery,  and  Colombos^  the  toriety.  He  publicly  burned  the  wo^  of  Oalen 

ntmuor  of  Vemlina  at  Padua,  Enstachius  at  and  ATioenna  at  BMel,  but  had  nothing  to  sab- 

Bome^  and  Fallopina,  confirmed  and  increased  stitute  for  them  but  wild  and  incoherent  speco* 

the  diseoTeries  of  Vesaliua^    The  prgudioea  lationa.    Perhaps  it  waa  nartly  owing  to  the 

agiiast  human  diaseetiona  were  mitigated,  sub*  growing  q>irit  of  independent  obseryation  that 

jecto  became   comparatiyely  abondanti    and  we  first  hear  during  the  15th  century  of  a  num* 

prifitiag  and  engmymg  seryed  to  spread  abroad  her  of  new  diseases.    Whooping  cough,  scurry, 

isd  perpetaate  the  diseoyeriea  that  were  made,  the  sweating  sickness,  and  syphilis  were  now 

^After  tiie  fkll  of  Constantinople,   learned  first  describe  Of  scoryy  we  must  belieye  that 

Greeks  escaping  Irom  the  cultured  city  carried  the  causes  which  produce  it  at  present  must  have 

t  knowledge  of  their  language  and  literature  produced  it  finom  all  time ;  and  that  if  it  seldom 

to  the  western  world.    Ftevious  to  this  date  occurred  in  ancient  times,  it  must  have  been 

tbe  Greek  medieaJ  writers  had  be^i  read  only  because  of  the  different  modes  of  living  and 

through  the  medium  of  faulty  Arabic  trans!**  from  the  short  duration  of  the  voyages.    With 

tioos;  but  medical  men  now  availed  themselves  mthilis  the  case  is  different;  the  theory  of  the 

0^  this  new  sooroe  of  information,  and  trans-  American  origin  of  the  disease  is  now  shown  to 

lidoQi  of  Galen,  Hippocrates,  Diosocnides,  Ao^  be  destitute  of  foundation,  and  whether  it  had 

we  made  directly  from  the  Greek.    Thomaa  existed  obscurely  for  a  long  time,  or  whether  it 

linacre,  physician  to  Henry  VIII.  and  to  Mary,  arose,  as  some  think,  from  a  degeneration  of 

dotiB^iriied  himself  in  this  career ;  he  estab*  the  leprosy  so  prevident  in  the  middle  ages, 

liihed  profesaorabips  at  Oxford  snd  Cambridge  its  sudden  exnlosion  at  Naples  in  1493  and 

for  Sostrating  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Its  rapid  spread  throughout  Europe  are  equally 

(itJeo,  and  Ittd  the  foundations  of  the  royal  nnacoountable. — The  great  anatomists  of  the 

^»U€ge  of  phyaicians  at  London.    Among  those  16th  century  had.  paved  the  way  for  the  die- 

distmguished  in  the  same  path  were  Iferoori-  oovery  of  the  dreulation  of  the  blood ;  Serve- 

*^  Fois,andJ.  Femel;  and  the  attention  of  tns  had  proclaimed  the  lesser  circulation  through 

phTsdaaa  as  <^  the  learned  throua^ont  Chria-  the  lungs ;  the  valves  of  the  heart,  of  the  aorta, 

teodom  was  directed  to  rescuing  and  illustrating  and  of  the  veins  were  known ;  it  was  proved 

the  remains  of  antiqni^  rather  than  to  originu  by  experimenta  on  living  animals  that  wncn  an 

Kwardi« — ^While  medicine  was  thua  recovering  artery  waa  tied  the  blood  no  longer  fiowed^ 

the  ground  it  had  lost,  surgery  too  waa  improv-  and  the  pulae  ceased  on  the  side  most  distant 

in;.   Physieiana  in  the  middle  agea  being  in-  fitmi  the  heart ;  that  when  a  vein  was  tied  it 

▼visUy  prieata,  whom  a  canon  of  the  church  swelled  below  the  ligature,  while  it  became 

^bids  to  shed  blood,  surgical  operations  com-  empty  on  the  aide  toward  the  heart ;  and  yet 

Mily  feO  into  the  handa  of  an  inferi<v  and  the  last  step  was  not  made.   At  length  William 

%Dorsntelasa  of  barber  surgeons,  who  frequent-  Harvey,  after  having  for  12  yeara  taught  the 

Ij  vers  itineranta.  Chradually  matters  improved,  (uroulidaon  of  the  blood  in  his  leotores,  in  1628 

the  clerical  physieiana  occasionally  operated,  publiflhed  his  doctrine  to  the  world ;  and  though 

vhUs  the  barber  surgeon  struggled  to  raise  him-  meeting  at  first  with  opposition  from  some  of 

f^  to  a  hi^ier  rank.    Gm  de  ChauUaCi  a  the  older  members  of  the  profesrion,  it  made 

mied  priest  who  published  aboot  the  year  rapid  progress  and  was  univerBally  adopted  dur- 

IM  the  earliest  modem  work  on  surgery,  oper-  ing  the  lifetime  of  its  discoverer.    In  1661  Mal- 

ited  himself;  while  in  the  16th  century  die  jrighi  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  showed  the 

^neit  snatomista  Vesalius^  Fallopios,  dkc,  were  course  of  the  (^obules  of  the  blood  in  the  small- 

Itkewiis  distinguished  surgeons.    It  was  from  er  vessels,  and  80  vears  later  Leenwenboe<^ 

Ambrose  Par^  however,  who  commenced  hia  was  able  to  follow  the  dreulation  into  the  mi- 

fVMT  as  a  barber  smgeon,  that  surgery  received  nntest  capillaries.  The  true  theory  of  respiration 

it*  fTMtest  iif  pulse.    At  that  period  wounds  aoon  followed  the  discovery  of  the  circulation. 

f^Mved  from  nrearma  were  oonsidered  poison-  The  ancienta  taught  that  the  minute  bronchial 

osi,  and  it  waa  customary  on  thia  account  to  tubes  inosculated  with  the  pulmonary  veins, 

«>ateriie  their  track  with  boiling  oil.    In  1686,  and  that  the  air  thus  found  its  way  into  the 

^one  oceaaion,  while  serving  as  surgeon  with  heart  In  1661  Malpighi  demonstrated  the  vesic- 

utt  French  army  in  Provence,  Par6^s  supplv  of  ular  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  about  the  same 

w  tilled  him.    He  oonld  not  sleep  for  anxiety,  time  Borelli,  HaUer,  and  others  showed  the 
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mechanism  by  which  resptration  is  accomplish*  doctrine,  more  or  less  modified,  had  maoy  fol- 

ed.    In  1622  Gaspard  Asselli,  professor  of  anat-  lowers,  and  for  a  time  was  preTalent  both  opoo 

omy  at  Milan,  discovered  the  lacteal  vessels;  the  continent  and  in  Englano.  Willis  and  Thomai 

and  25  years  later  Jean  Pecquet  demonstrated  Sydenham  may  be  ranked  among  the  istro- 

the  reservoir  which  bears  his  name,  together  chemists;  but  Sydenham  is  mnch  the  more  re- 

with  the  thoracic  dnct  from  its  commencement  markable  for  the  careful  and  consdentioQB  min- 

to  its  termination  in  the  left  subclavian.    The  ner  in  which,  uninfluenced  by  theory,  he  gaT« 

lymphatic  system,  the  nerves,  tiie  brain,  and  himself  up  to  the  observation  of  disease.—While 

the  organs  of  spiecial  sense  were  all  studied  the  chemical  school  was  taking  form  at  the 

with  care  by  observers  whose  names  we  have  north,  in  Italy  the  progress  of  physics]  sdesce 

not  space  to  enumerate.    In  1747  Haller  pub-  was  turning  the  attention  of  theoretic  pbjsidaDi 

lished  his  Primm  Linea  Phytiologia,  and  10  in  a  new  direction.    Alfonso  Borelli,  a  profoond 

years  later  his  Elementa  PhynologicB  CorporU  mathematician,  was  the  originator  of  what  his 

Eiifnani ;  and  from  this  period  physiology  had  been  termed  the  iatro-mathematieal  schooL  lo 

a  distinct  ezisteuce  as  a  science. — ^In  the  mean  the  first  part  of  his  work  Be  Mtitu  JntsM/ivA 

time  the  materia  medica  had  been  enriched  he  applies  the  received  principles  of  pbTiks  to 

by  a  number  of  new  articles.    The  chemists  the  subject  of  muscular  action,  treats  of  the  n- 

had  introduced  a  variety  of  metallic  and  alka-  rious  attitudes  and  modes  of  progresBionof  mea 

line  salts,  and  the  new  world  liad  yielded  guaia-  and  animals,  of  walking,  running,  leaping;  flv- 

cum,  sarsaparilla,  ipecacuanha,  &c. ;  but  two  ing,  swimming,  and  enters  into  learned  sod  n- 

remedies  from  their  importance  require  a  more  rious  calculations  of  the  amount  offeree  whi^^h 

special  notice.     On  tlie  first  appearance  of  is  expended  in  particular  acts.    In  the  Sd  put 

syphilis  the  surgeons  had  attacked  it  by  means  ho  treats  of  the  internal  movements,  of  iho«« 

of  mercurial  frictions,  and  with  success ;  but  of  the  heart,  of  the  blood  in  the  vesBels,  sod  of 

their  employment  in  numerous  instances  was  the  action  of  the  intestinal  canal;  the  vliole 

attended  by  such  terrible  consequences,  that  body  was  regarded  as  a  machine,  and  the  laws 

they  gradually  fell  into  disuse.    Paracelsus  had  of  mechanics,  of  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics, 

employed  mercury  internally,  but  in  the  hands  were  rigidly  applied  to  it.    As  an  instinre  c»r 

of  such  a  practitioner  it  could  rarely  be  produo-  the  fhtile  but  elaborate  calculations  into  whii^') 

tive  of  other  than  mischief;  the  Galenists  con-  the  mathematical  physicians  were  led,  I^<r  -i 

demned  its  use,  and  the  chemical  physicians  calculates  that  the  heart  at  each  ooDtrarti(« 

gave  it  rarely  and  secreUy.    Gradualljr  it  again  overcomes  a  weight  of  180,000  Ibsi    Die  pb;^ 

came  into  favor,  and  in  1760  Van  Swieten,  the  iology  of  the  matliematical  school  had  its  in* 

physician  of  Maria  Theresa,  directed  all  the  fluence  upon  their  pathology ;  and  the  tcnu 

cases  of  syphilis  in  the  military  and  civil  hospi*  derivation,  revulsion,  lentor,  obstmctioo,  re«»- 

tals  of  the  Austrian  empire  to  be  treated  with  lution,  &o.,  all  founded  on  physical  principled 

small  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  solution,  were  universally  used.  The  mathematical  9ch*  \ 

and  the  practice  soon  became  common  through-  had  many  and  eminent  followers  throoght^nt 

out  Europe.    The  ancients,  with  whom  m^a-  Europe — in  Great  Britain,  I^tcaim,  Freind  (h<* 

rious  diseases  were  common,  had  no  specific  historian  of  medicine,  and  Mead ;  in  HollAini 

means  of  arresting  their  attack ;  even  mild  inter-  and  Germany,  Boerhaave  and  Jean  Berfi<>°i'I> : 

mittents  often  continued  for  an  indefinite  time,  in  France,  Sauvages,  the  eminent  and  l<»anied 

and  finally  induced  organic  changes  and  dropsy,  nosologist,  and.Senao,  the  physician  of  1>'^;' 

In  1689  Peruvian  bark  is  said  to  have  been  in-  XIV.    Hermann  Boerhaave,  professor  of  m^'i* 

trodnoed  into  Spain  by  the  countess  of  Ginchon;  cine  at  Leyden,  was  possessed  of  great  M^t^*- 

and  thou^  the  extravagance  of  its  price,  tlie  and  immense  learning,  and  was  an  srcnnw 

adulterations  it  sometimes  met  with,  and  its  observer  and  a  sagacious  practitioner.    Ue  vi| 

naoseonsness  were  obstacles  to  its  success,  its  one  of  the  first  to  devote  himself  to  clioi<^ 

use  soon  became  common  throughout  Europe,  teaching,  and  he  was  fortunate  in  the  deTot.<  d 

— As  chemistry,  from  vain  search  after  the  plii-  of  such  pupils  as  Van  Swieten  and  lift')'* 

loBopber^s  stone  or  the  eliatir  etto,  began  to  as-  Unfortunately  for  his  permanent  repntatioru  h« 

snme  the  aspect  of  a  science,  it  influenced  more  lived  in  an  age  of  transition,  and  his  »r«t^n, 

markedly   the   prevailing    medical    doctrines,  generally  received  during  his  lifetime,  Mar^ 

Francis  de  LeboC  or  Sylvius,  a  Fleming  called  to  survived  its  aathor.    Jean  Senae,  another  « 

the  professorship  of  practical  medicine  in  1658,  the  mathematical  physicians,  to  whom  Mor^*^* 

was  the  first  to  present  a  chemical  theory  of  the  applies  the  epithet  of  **  great,**  published  a  U""^ 

actions  of  the  aninud  economy.    According  to  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  which  has  onlj  N<  & 

this  theory,  digest  ion  and  nutrition  were  the  con-  rendered  obsolete  by  the  introduction  of  the  nt « 

seouence  of  specific  fennentations,  in  which  tlie  methods  of  auscultation  and  percussion-^ V^*^ 

saliva,  tlie  pancreatic  iuice,  and  the  bile  take  the  chemical  and  mathematical  physiciso*  v«J^ 

part.  Fevers  were  produced  by  other  fermcnta-  reducing  the  actions  of  the  living  bodr  io  '• ' 

tions  caused  by  a  vicious  bile  or  lymph.    Cer-  laws  which  govern  inert  matter  a  wholly  op> 

tain  of  the  humors  were  natumllv  acid,  others  poi^ite  tendency  manifested  itseli  in  Genu  1^7- 

alkaline ;  in  a  state  of  health  these  were  in  Previously  indeed  Van  Belmont,  a  mv^tic  3  ^ 

equilibrium,  but  disease  was  consequent  upon  alchemist  rather  than  a  physician.  In  scc«v'.* 

the  predominance  of  one  or  the  other.    This  ing  for  the  vital  operations,  had  Istrudu^v^ 
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what  he  termed  the  arehau$^  now  a  ohemical  tem  which  enjoyed  a  temporary  popnkrity,  and 
fermeot  and  now  an  intelligent  being,  as  a  oon-  which,  somewhat  modified,  found  eminent  fol- 
trolling  power;  but  his  opinions  found  no  fol-  lowers  in  Italy  within  a  recent  period. — The  end 
lowers,  and  only  ii^uenoed  indirectly  the  pro-  of  the  last  century  witnessed  the  most  important 
g[ress  of  medicine.  Qeorge  Ernest  Stahl,  a  great  practical  discovery  ever  made  in  medicine.  Up 
cbemiat  as  well  as  physician,  appointed  professor  to  that  period  small  pox  annually  committed  the 
of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Halle  in  1694^  most  fearful  ravages;  the  deaths  from  it  in  Europe 
vtt  the  author  of  the  new  system.  According  alone  were  estimated  to  amount  to  400,000  a 
to  Stahl  the  anima  (the  soul)  is  the  great  motor  year,  while  it  left  many  others  blind  or  disfig* 
and  directmg  principle  of  the  human  body.  ured.  ^The  practice  of  inoculation,  brought  from 
It  exercises  a  recuperative  and  superintending  Constantinople  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Hon- 
ioflaeace,  guards  against  injuries,  or  when  they  tagu,  had  indeed  diminished  the  evil,  but  the 
oocttr  taJces  the  best  means  of  repdring  them ;  remedy  itself  was  attended  with  ffreat  incon- 
it  is  the  oommon  source  of  all  motion,  of  all  so-  venience,  and  was  not  destitute  of  danger.  The 
cretioQ,  of  all  the  vital  actions.  In  showing  the  discovery  of  Jenner,  announced  in  his  ^*  Inquiry 
iosi^ciency  of  ^e  known  chemical  or  physical  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Yariolss  Vao* 
forces  to  account  for  the  vital  actions,  Stahl  is  cinie*'  (London.  1798),  has  placed  the  disease 
bsppj  and  ingenious ;  but  in  his  subtle  disqui-  completely  under  our  control ;  and  if  it  still 
aitioos  on  his  own  af^nt,  he  becomes  confused  commits  occasional  ravages,  it  is  owing  to  the 
tod  onintelligible.  He  has  the  merit  of  show-  laxitv  of  the  laws  and  the  carelessness  of  in- 
lAg  moch  more  clearly  than  had  hitherto  been  dividuals.  Another  great  improvement  in  prao- 
done  the  influence  which  the  mind  exerts  over  tical  medicine,  the  use  of  lemon  juice,  sour 
the  body.  Stahl's  opinions,  contrary  to  most  kraut,  &c.,  in  the  dietary  of  seamen,  by  which 
theories,  exerted  a  controlling  influence  over  scurvy,  which  formerly  committed  fearful  havoc 
bU  medical  practice,  reducing  the  oflSce  of  the  on  bow  the  naval  and  mercantile  marine,  has 
physician  to  that  of  watching  and  forwarding  become  almost  unknown,  is  due  to  tlie  naval 
the  operations  tliat  nature  undertakes  for  |  her  surgeons  of  the  last  century. — ^In  the  last  60 
ova  relief;  while  his  doctrines,  set  forth  with  years  practical  medicine  has  made  greater  ad- 
great  logical  subtlety,  at  a  time  when  meta-  yancea  than  in  any  other  similar  period.  This 
physical  speculations  were  in  vogue,  though  may  be  attributed:  1,  to  the  brilliant  discoveries 
they  found  few  direct  followers,  yet  had  a  large  which  have  rendered  chemistry  a  new  science, 
inflaence  on  the  minds  of  the  profession.  Fried-  by  the  aid  of  which  we  are  now  able  to  com- 
rich  Hoffmann,  a  fellow  professor  with  Stahl  at  prebend  much  more  clearly  than  before  the 
HjiUe,  was  a  voluminous  writer,  whose  reputa-  processes  of  nu^tion,  respiration,  calorification, 
tioo  has  extended  to  our  own  time.  He  attrib-  secretion,  and  excretion ;  2,  to  the  increased  at- 
Qted  to  the  nervous  system  most  of  the  funo-  tention  paid  to  microscopy,  by  which  the  mode 
tioQs  and  influences  which  Stahl  ascribed  to  the  of  development  of  the  germ,  the  organization 
anima.  In  speaking  of  the  animal  fibre,  he  and  growth  of  the  different  tissues,  the  process 
i^rihes  to  it  a  certain  naturd  ^*  tone,"  which  of  repur  and  that  of  inflammation,  ana  oUier 
^7  he  increased  into  ^  spasm"  or  diminished  morbid  processes^  have  been  invesUgated ;  8,  to 
to  **  atony;"  and  connected  with  both  these  by-  the  rapid  progress  of  experimental  physiology, 
potheses,  while  admitting  the  fluids  to  be  some-  aided  by  chemistry  and  microscopy ;  4,  to  Uie 
times  primarily  diseased,  in  the  minority  of  cases  increased  cultivation  of  comparative  anatomy 
he  thought  the  solids  were  first  affected. — ^As  and  physiology ;  5,  to  the  cultivation  of  morbid 
«sr]y  as  1752  Boissier  de  Sauvages  of  Montpellier  anatomy  not  only  in  relation  to  the  symptoms 
poUished  his  methodic  nosol(^,  in  which  he  of  disease  during  life,  but  to  the  various  degrees 
^eavors  to  class  and  distinguish  diseases  in  the  of  morbid  developments,  and  to  the  relation 
Mme  manner  as  the  v^table  kingdom  is  class-  which  those  developments  bear  to  each  other ; 
^  and  described  by  the  botanists.  His  work  6,  to  the  new  and  more  perfect  methods  of  in- 
vas  of  great  use  in  die  advancement  of  medicine,  vestigating  disease,  by  which  its  diagnosis  has 
and  renmoed  the  standard  treatise  on  the  sub-  become  more  certain.  Under  the  last  head  two 
j«ct  Qotil  the  publication  in  1772  of  the  nosol-  discoveries  are  prominent,  which  have  changed 
^  of  OuUen.  This  author,  a  professor  first  in  the  whole  face  of  medicine,  giving  it  a  degree 
the  ODiversity  of  Glasgow  and  afterward  in  that  of  certainty  which  at  one  time  seemed  hopeless 
of  Edinburrii,  contributed  greatly  to  raise  the  — ^that  by  Laennec  of  auscultation  and  percusnoUy 
^terscbooT  to  the  high  rank  which  it  has  since  and  that  by  Bright  of  the  disease  of  the  kidney 
^joyed.  His  teaching  and  writings  exercised  which  bears  his  name.  The  development  and  per- 
a  Vide  infloenoe,  and  their  effects  can  still  be  footing  of  each  of  these  discoveries  has  employ- 
traced  in  Englisli  medicine  in  our  own  day ;  his  ed  ana  is  employing  the  lives  and  founding  the 
'•^riptiona  of  disease  in  particular  are  remark-  reputation  of  a  crowd  of  learned,  zealous,  and 
>'j!e  for  their  force  and  conciseness,  but  the  able  men.  7.  The  discovery  by  pharmaceutical 
PfogresB  of  scienoe  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  chemists  of  the  active  principles  of  various 
views  on  which  his  system  was  founded.  A  drugs,  has  not  only  rendered  those  drugs  more 
^(Nitemporary  and  riviu  of  GuUen,  John  Brown,  certain  and  less  nauseous,  but  has  enabled  us  to 
A  man  of  genius  but  of  wayward  and  ill  regnlat-  exhibit  necessary  doses  which  the  stomach 
^  character,  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  sya-  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  retain.    8.  Not 
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only  has  the  materia  medioa  been  benefited  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  bat  by  the  dis- 
covery of  various  other  remedies,  by  which 
diseases  hitherto  rebellions  have  been  rendered 
more  amenable  to  the  resources  of  art;  and  by 
^at  of  aniBsthetics,  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
medicine  has  ever  conferred  npon  suffering  hu- 
manity.   (See  HoHOM)PATBT,  Htbbopatht,  and 

SUBOSBT.) 

MEDINA.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  drained 
by  the  Medina  river  and  Hondo  and  Seco  creeks; 
area,  about  1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  909,  of 
whom  28  were  slaves;  present  white  pop.  esti- 
mated at  1,500.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  in 
some  parts  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  In  1859 
there  were  18,200  head  of  cattle,  and  in  1857 
10,000  acres  under  cultivation  in  Indian  corn. 
Aggregate  taxable  property  in  1859,  $447,255. 
Gapitiu,  Gastroville.  II.  A  N.  co.  of  Ohio, 
drained  by  Black  and  Rocky  rivers;  area, 
425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  24,441.  The  surface 
is  uneven  ana  tne  soil  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  182,446  bushels  of  wheat,  418,027 
of  Indian  corn,  215,880  of  oats,  and  808,802  lbs. 
of  wool.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  18  saw  mills, 
4  iron  founderies,  8  tanneries,  42  churches,  and 
9,915  pupils  attending  schools.  Capital,  Medina. 

MEDINA  (Arab.  Medinet  el  Nabi,  ''cit^r  of 
the  prophet^*)*  ^  city  of  Arabia,  in  the  province 
of  El  Hejaz,  situated  upon  the  vast  platean  of 
high  land  which  forms  central  Arabia,  about 
250  N.  from  Mecca,  in  lat  25**  15'  N.,  long. 
89*"  80'  £. ;  pop.  about  18,000.  It  is  the  sec- 
ond in  sanctity  of  the  three  holy  cities  of  the 
Mohammedans.  The  sacred  area  is  embraced 
within  an  imaffinary  line  forming  an  irregular 
circle,  of  which  the  town  is  the  centre,  and 
of  wh  ich  the  diameter  is  about  12  m.  The  place 
consists  of  8  parts,  a  town,  a  fort^  and  a  large 
suburb.  The  town  itself  is  a  walled  enclosure, 
forming  an  irregular  oval  with  4  sates.  The 
walls  are  well  built  of  granite  and  lava  blocks 
in  regular  layers,  cemented  with  lime.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  dark,  and  only  paved  in 
a  few  places.  There  are  few  public  buildings. 
The  houses  are  well  built  of  brick,  basalt, 
and  palm  wood ;  the  best  of  them  enclose  spa- 
cious courtyards  and  small  mrdens  with  wells. 
The  castle  Joins  on  to  the  N.  W.  angle  of  tlie 
city,  whose  wall  its  own  wall  resembles,  but 
its  towers  are  more  solid.  The  suburbs  lie  to 
the  8.  and  W.  of  the  town,  and  between  it  and 
them  is  the  plain  of  El  Munakbah,  about  1,200 
yards  in  length  by  800  in  breadth.  In  the 
suburbs  the  only  buildings  of  importance  are 
the  governor's  house,  a  plain  bnUding,  and  6 
mosques  of  stone,  surmounted  by  cupolas  and 
minarets.  The  mosque  of  the  prophet,  which 
is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  is  the 
principal  edifice,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous temples  of  the  East.  It  is  held  in  pecu- 
liar veneration  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  a 
saying  of  Motiammed  is  cited  to  the  effect  that 
one  praverin  thib'  mosque  is  more  efficaoioua 
than  1,000  in  other  places,  save  only  the  mosque 
at  Mecca.    The  approach  to  the  building  is 


choked  up  by  common  structnres,  some  sctnanj 
touching  it,  others  separated  by  narrow  Iim^. 
There  is  consequently  no  general  view  to  behsd, 
and  the  bnilding  has  a  mean  and  tawdry  ip- 
pearance.  It  is  a  parallelogram  about  4S0  mi 
long  by  840  broaa.  It  has  a  spacious  oeotral 
area  open  to  the  tky^  snrroundea  by  a  peristrle 
with  numerous  rows  of  pillars,  sannoonted  hj 
small  domes.  There  are  5  gates  and  5  miosrets. 
In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  piece  of  grotiDd 
about  80  feet  snuare  endosea  by  a  woodeo 
railing,  and  callea  the  garden  of  Fatnoa,  tbe 
prophet's  daughter.  Near  this  endosure  i  ihb 
well  of  the  prophet  In  the  covered  part  cC  tbe 
mosGue  aro  the  tombs  of  Mohammed  and  <rfth« 
caliphs  Abubekr  and  Omar.  Thej  m  ood- 
oealed  by  a  curtain  of  sHk,  and  nothing  is  knovi 
with  certainty  about  them,  as  they  have  sever 
been  seen  by  a  Christian,  and  the  accoontf 

Siven  by  Mohammedan  writers  are  very  oootn* 
ictorr.  At  present  even  MohammMaof  ire 
not  allowed  to  see  them,  the  officers  ia  charge 
declaring  that  whoever  should  look  opoa  tlrto 
would  hd  blinded  by  supernatural  light  Thii 
mosque  has  been  many  times  destroyed  aod 
rebuilt,  the  last  time  in  1710.  There  is  fitde 
commerce  at  Medina,  and  what  trade  ezisti  is 
in  grain,  cloth,  and  provisions.  The  dinute, 
though  hot  in  summer,  is  severely  cold  in  vio- 
ter,  owing  to  the  elevation  above  the  sea.  Tbe 
people  are  proud  and  indolent,  and  five  in  pvat 
part  upon  tne  revenues  of  the  mosoue,  which  hi« 
estates  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Mohammedsn 
world. — ^Medina  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  It  ^ 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  Jftth- 
rippa,  and  is  celebrated  in  Mohammedan  hi^^rr 
as  the  place  to  which  the  prophet  fled  from  pe^ 
secution  at  Mecca,  and  at  which  he  died.  Fn«ni 
682  to  678  it  was  the  seat  of  the  caliphate.  1» 
subsequent  history  is  of  little  importance. 

MEDITERRANEAN  SEA,  a  large  xnW 
ocean,  almost  landlocked,  which  divides  Afri'^ 
from  Europe  and  touches  Asia  on  iu  ea$tcn| 
extremity.  Extending  from  lat.  80'  to  4<)' 
N.,  and  from  long.  6**  to  86*  E.,  H  h»  • 
length  of  2,800  m.,  and  a  breadth  varying  fr-a 
1,200  to  80  m.  (between  Cape  Bon  in  Atn^ 
and  Sicily).  Its  area,  including  all  iU  leswr  htr 
sins  and  inlets,  is  over  1,000,000  sq.  m.  l^* 
only  point  of  connection  with  the  AtUnt'i* 
ocean  is  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  through  wb';!) 
a  strong  current  toward  the  E.  is  perpepti'*- 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Mediterranewi  *** 
not  receive  a  sufficient  afflux  from  river*  w 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  water  caused  bv  ev*p«»- 
ration.  A  like  current  enters  the  llediterrt- 
nean  proper  through  the  straits  of  the  I>ard** 
nclles  from  the  Black  sea,  which  is  better  *^r 
plied  by  large  rivers.  The  cirrent  fnm  u-* 
W.  flows  along  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  to  ^'"; 
where  it  turns  to  the  N.,  and,  being  nnite<l«'| 
the  current  from  the  Black  sea,  flows  aloiwt.^ 
European  shore.  In  the  Adriatic  sea  it  A*  ** 
up  on  the  Dalmatian  and  down  on  the  It*-  ^'J 
coast,  forming  in  the  straits  between  Italj  fi»j^ 
Sicily  the  wfalripools  which  appeared  to  drf»»* 
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fill  to  the  nnakilfiil  navigators  of  ancient  times,  thongb  the  specifio  designations  of  its  different 

The  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  averages  portions  (Adriatic  sea,  ^g»an  sea,  Tyrrhenian 

SfOOO  feet,  and  is  even  5,000  feet  in  many  sea,Proponti8orseaof  Marmora,  golf  of  Genoa, 

places^  while  in  others  the  bottom  is  only  gnlf  of  Valencia,  &c.)  were  more  common.  The 

from  40  to  180  feet  below  the  snrftice.    Such  is  uiores  of  the  Mediterranean  have  for  thonsands 

MpeciaUy  the  case  between  8ioily  and  Africa,  of  years  been  the  principal  seats  of  civilization. 

and  this  is  the  principal  basis  of  a  theory  ao-  The  most  important  periods  of  the  history  of 

cording  to  which  Europe  and  AMoa  were  in  an  mankind  have  been  determined  by  the  rule  of 

early  period  onited  at  two  points,  Gibraltar  and  different  nations  over  the  countries  bordering 

Sicily.    The  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  are  on  this  vast  inland  ocean.    The  Egyptians,  the 

Mbject  to  tides,  which,  however,  are  inconsid*  Phoenicians,  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  RomanS| 

eisble  in  comparison  with  other  seas,  and  very  Oarthaginians,  and  Saracens  flourished  there  un« 

irregular.    The  water  is  more  salt  than  that  of  der  distinct  forms  of  society.    The  Mediterra- 

the  Atlaotio  ocean,  the  proportion  of  saline  in-  nean  was  always  considered  as  the  focus  and 

gredients  which  they  respectively  contain  being  the  point  of  gravitation  of  political  power,  and 

as  41  to  88.    The  prevailing  color  is  a  deep  even  now  every  commanding  position  there  is 

blu«y  which  changes  into  a  greenish  hne  in  the  anxiously  coveted  by  the  nations  that  are  able 

Adriatic,  aod  farther  £.  approaches  purple,  to  aspire  to  political  preponderance  in  Europe. 
Beside  a  number  of  small  streams,  there  are       MEDOO.    See  Bordeaux  Wikxb. 
only  5  rivers  oi  any  importance  emptying  into       MEDUSA.    See  Jkllt  Fish. 
the  Mediterranean :  the  Ebro,  Rhone,  Po,  and       MEDUSA.    See  Goeqoks. 
Adige  on  the  N.  shore,  and  the  Nile  in  Egypt.        MED  WAY  (anc.  Vaga),  a  river  of  England, 

Tbe  prevailing  winds  are  mostly  from  theK.  which  rises  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  Surrey,  and, 

ud  w.    Some  of  them  are  known  by  specifio  after  traversing  Kent  in  a  N.  N.  E.  direction, 

punes,  such  as  the  mistral,  a  cold  wind  blow*  fidls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  at  Sheer'* 

iag  from  the  Alps  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  ness  near  its  month.    It  is  about  60  m.  long, 

totfae  eea;  its  opposite,  the  sirocco,  a  scorch-  and  navigable  to  Penshurst,  a  distance  of  40  m. 

log  bot  wind  earring  the  dry  heat  of  the  Afri*  In  its  lower  course  it  expands  into  a  broad,  deep 

<^  deserts  over  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  and  all  tidal  inlet,  and  a  little  above  its  embouchure  it 

Italy ;  and  the  bora  (Boreas  of  the  ancients),  a  sends  off  a  navigable  branch  on  the  right  called 

N.  wind  usually  accompanied  by  terrible  thun*  the  East  Swale,  which  cuts  off  from  the  main- 

^tormsL     These  winds,  with  waterspouts,  land  the  isle  of  Sheppey.    The  Medway  is  one 

vhich  are  very  frequent,  especially  in  the  W.  of  the  most  important  havens  for  the  British 

Im^o,  render  the  navigation  of  the  Medit^ra-  fleet,  and  on  its  banks  are  two  large  government 

i^ttD  rather  dangerona  during  certain  seasons  dockyards,  Sheemess  and  Chatham.    Ships  of 

of  the  year.    One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  the  line  can  anchor  in  the  dianuel  as  far  up  as 

aedtterraneaa  is  the  freqnent  occurrence  of  re-  Maidstone. 

Qirkible  ^eotrical  phenomena,  known  as  the  MEEK,  Alkzandxb  Bbattfort,  an  American 
^£hnesfire,being  balls  of  fire  playins  in  mid  author  and  lawyer,  bom  in  Columbia,  S.  C, 
airanrandthe  masts  of  ships,  and  called  by  the  July  17,  1814.  His  father,  a  physician  and 
^Bcients  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  scenery  of  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  church,  removed 
ue  coast  is  as  variegated  as  its  lineal  config-  with  his  family  to  Alabama  in  1819,  and  setUed 
Jintioos.  The  entrance  of  the  sea  is  mark^  at  Tuscaloosa.  The  son  was  graduated  at  the 
V  the  steep  and  lofty  rocks  of  Gibraltar  and  university  of  Alabama,  and  in  1886  was  admit- 
^ota  (the  pillars  of  Hercules),  and  the  same  ted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  same  year  became 
^^*ncter  appears  in  the  headlands  by  which  editor  of  the  *'  Flag  of  the  Union,**  a  demo- 
^  Pyr6n4es  terminate  at  the  sea,  the  Apen-  oratic  journal  published  at  Tuscaloosa.  In  1880 
ttioes  on  the  golf  of  Gtonoa,  the  Acrocerannian  he  went  to  Florida  as  lieutenant  of  volunteers 
inoQntaiiis  on  the  Dalmatian  and  Albanian  coast,  against  the  Seminole  Indians.  The  campaign 
>nd  Mtn  PelioQ,  Ossa,  and  Olympus  on  the  luted  8  months,  at  the  close  of  which  Mr.  Meek 
^Qtst  of  Thesaaly ;  while  at  a  great  many  other  returned  home  and  was  appointed  attomey-gen- 
PUfles  the  shore  ia  low  and  even  marshy.  This  oral  of  the  state ;  but  he  soon  resigned  this  office 
tt  the  case  on  a  g^reat  part  of  the  coast  line  of  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  regularly  in  the 
^7*  The  AfKoan  shore,  with  the  exception  practice  of  bis  profession.  In  1889  he  edited 
^  its  westernmost  nart,  is  almost  wholly  devoid  ^  The  Southron,''  a  literary  monthly  at  Tusca- 
of  considerable  headlands.  The  shores  of  Naples  loosa.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
^  of  Qreeoe  are  especially  celebrated  for  the  county  court  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  and  held  this 
"^ty  of  tlieir  scenery.  Of  the  many  islands  office  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which  time 
^bich  dot  the  Mediterranean,  SioUy,  Sardinia,  he  prepared  and  published  a  supplement  to  the 
^■lulia or  Crete,  Cyprus,  Negropont  (the  ancient  "Digest  of  Alabama."  In  1845  he  was  ap- 
^"^)t  and  Corsica  are  &e  most  extensive,  pointed  law  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  solicitor 
ottide  these,  the  Balearic  islands  (Midoroa,  Mi-  of  the  treasury  at  Washington,  and  in  1846  re- 
gret, and  IvicaX  Malta,  the  Ionian  islands,  and  moved  to  Mobile,  having  received  the  appoint- 
ue  islands  of  the  archipelago  deserve  to  be  ment  of  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  southern 
i>^tioned.-^The  Mediterranean  was  known  district  of  AlalMsma,  an  office  which  he  held  for 
to  the  aaolent  Bomans  as  the  man  ifU&mum^  4  years.    In  1848  he  became  associate  editor 
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of  the  **  Mobile  Duly  Register,^  which  position  are  boiled  in  water  and  moulded  into  blocki, 
he  held  for  6  years,  though  at  Interyals  dorinff  Bometimee  with  the  addition  of  day.  After 
that  period  bis  editorial  labors  were  interrupted  dryingand  contracting,  tiiey  are  ready  for  carr- 
by  other  duties.  In  185S  he  was  electea  to  ing.  This  kind  is  known  by  the  name  of  «asM- 
the  legislature,  where  he  distinguished  himself  h^faoT  maasa  bowls.  In  the  Jnry  report  of  t!*e 
by  originating  and  securing  the  establishment  London  exhibition  of  1861,  it  was  stated  that 
of  a  free  school  system  in  Alabama.  In  1864  there  was  no  certain  test  for  distingnishing  the 
he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  probate  court  real  meerachanm  from  the  prenratioosi  Tb« 
of  Mobile  co.  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  at  tiie  dec-  latter  are  ^nerally  heavier,  ana  are  more  free 
tion  in  the  following  year  was  an  unsuccessftil  from  blenushes,  some  of  which,  arising  frtMn 
candidate  for  the  same  office.  In  1866  be  pub-  the  presence  of  foreign  minerals,  are  often  seen 
lished  "  The  Red  Eagle,  a  Poem  of  the  South,^^  in  the  genuine  meerschaums.  The  value  of  the 
a  romance  founded  upon  the  career  of  Weather-  pipca  and  cigar  tubes  imported  into  the  United 
ford,  the  famous  chief  of  the  Creek  Indians.  In  States  in  18^  it  is  stated,  amounted  to  |200,<km>. 
1866  he  served  as  presidential  elector  on  the  MEERUT,  a  British  district  of  Hindostan,  in 
democratic  ticket  In  1867  he  published  a  vol-  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  the  Korth-Wefit 
nme  of  orations,  sketches,  and  essays  entitied  Provinces^  fon^g  part  of  the  Doab,  and  bonnd- 
^^Romantic  Passages  in  Sonth-Western  History,*^  ed  £.  by  the  Ganges  and  W.  by  the  Jnmoa; 
and  ^  Songs  and  Poems  of  the  South,'*  being  a  area,  2,882  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 1,136,072,  of 
collection  of  bis  miscellaneous  productions  for  whom  886,288  were  Hindooa.  A  ridge  of  lov 
several  years.  In  1869  he  was  again  elected  to  hills  traverses  the  district  from  N.  to  S^  sepe- 
ihe  legislature,  and  upon  the  meeting  of  that  rating  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  JaniDa,bal 
body  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house.  Be-  the  general  character  of  the  surfaoe  is  mnsrk- 
side  the  works  enumerated,  he  lias  delivered  ably  level.  The  soil  is  abundantiy  watered  br 
before  different  societies  a  great  many  orations,  the  two  great  rivers  above  mentioned,  and  by  the 
essays,  and  criticisms,  in  prose  and  verse,  and  Gan^  canal,  about  60  m.  <^  which  lies  in  the 
has  now  (1860)  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a  his-  district  of  Meerut.  The  vegetation  of  the  trop- 
tory  of  Alabama.  ics  alternates  here  with  tluit  oi  more  nortiH-m 
MEERSCHAUM  (Germ.,  sea  foam,  so  called  Utitudes^  wheat  being  cultivated  in  the  cm-; 
fW>m  its  lightness  and  whitish  appearance),  or  season,  and  sugar  cane,  indigo,  and  ooCtoo  \t. 
MAONBsrrs,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  of  the  wet.  The  climate  is  one  of  the  finest  io 
composition  represented  by  the  formula  MgO,  India. — Mebbui%  the  capital  of  the  above  <lii- 
SI0t+2H0.  It  is  a  mineral  of  soft  earthy  tex-  trict,  is  situated  on  the  river  Kalee  Kodd<v, 
ture  somewhat  resembling  chalk,  of  hardness  nearly  equidistant  fhnn  the  Ganges  and  tU 
2.6,  and  of  variable  specific  gravity.  It  is  found  Jumna,  980  m.  K.  W.  from  Oslcntta«  and  32  m. 
in  Spain  and  several  countries  at  the  head  of  the  K.  W..  from  Delhi ;  pop.  29,014.  The  8tre«t» 
Mediterranean,  occurring  in  the  form  of  veins  in  are  narrow  and  dir^,  and  the  native  part  of 
serpentine,  and  also  in  tertiary  deposits.  Dr.  the  town  is  wretchedly  buOt,  though  it  contaiitf 
J.  Lawrence  Smith  found  it  in  Asia  Minor  in  some  ruined  mosques  and  psgodas  of  coosid«r* 
alluvium,  apparently  the  result  of  the  decompo-  able  architectural  interest.  It  is  an  importsDi 
sition  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  belonging  to  military  station,  having  an  extensive  canton- 
neighboring  serpentine  roclui.  It  is  largely  col-  ment  about  2  m.  distant.  The  En^ish  chert  h, 
lected  there  for  the  manufiicture  of  pipes  and  which  is  capable  of  holding  8,000  people,  i«  t't-v 
cigar  tubes,  the  town  of  Kouieh  fbmishing  the  of  the  finest  in  India. — ^Meerut  is  noted  a»  tU 
principal  supplies.  It  is  roughly  shaped  into  scene  of  the  outbreak  of  the  sepoy  rebellUm  m 
blocks,  or  sometimes  into  rude  forms  of  pipes,  1867.  It  contained  at  that  time  about  4,54  ■) 
for  exportation,  and  freed  as  £ur  as  practicable  troops,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  Enroprau*. 
from  the  associated  minerals  which  impair  its  The  native  soldiers  showed  insubordinatii«  •* 
quality  by  interfering  with  the  carvios  and  early  as  the  month  of  April;  and  on  May  9.  **o 
smootJjing  of  its  surface.  It  is  fashioned  into  troopers  were  imprisonea  for  revising  to  re<xi^< 
finished  pipes,  which  are  often  highly  ornament-  the  now  cartridges.  On  the  next  d^,  Sonddi. 
ed,  in  different  cities  of  Europe.  Pestb  and  Vi-  the  comrades  of  these  men  and  the  sepoj^  of 
enna  were  formerly  famous  for  this  manufacture,  the  20th  native  infantry  rushed  from  their  Uc<'« 
To  produce  the  yellow  and  brown  colors,  which  on  a  given  signal  and  proceeded  to  the  oc^; 
are  much  admired  in  the  pipes,  and  which  are  ters  of  the  11th  native  infantry,  whoae  cuio^il 
brought  out  only  after  long  smoking,  the  blocks  fell  riddled  with  balls  while  endeavoriofr  ^*> 
are  kept  for  some  time  in  a  mixture  of  wax  persuade  them  to  return  to  th«r  dnty.  IVr 
and  fatty  matters.  A  portion  of  these  is  absorb-  11th  now  Joined  the  rebels,  the  impri9(«rd 
ed,  and,  being  subsequentiy  acted  upon  by  the  troopers  were  released,  1,200  mfllans  were  ut 
heat  and  the  tobacco  fumes,  assumes  various  loose  fW>m  the  gaol,  and  the  mutineers  and  t^*' 
shades  of  color.  The  lightest  qualities  are  too  rabble  began  to  set  fire  to  the  cantonment  slJ 
porous  for  producing  the  best  pipes ;  and  the  to  murder  every  European  who  fell  in  their  wai. 
heaviest  are  reject4Ml  from  suspicion  of  their  In  the  mean  time  the  English  troops,  who  pn*:- 
being  artificial  products.  These  artificial  prep-  erly  commanded  would  have  been  a  match  t<r 
arations  are  from  the  parings  of  the  genuine  4  or  6  times  their  number  of  nativeiL  wire 
material,  which,  being  reduMd  to  fine  powder  mancsnvred  with  such  ineflkiency  that  the  n  S- 
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els  had  their  own  waj  for  several  honrs,  and  relatirel j  very  mncb  shorter  than  in  the  slothS) 

then  took  the  road  to  Delhi,  scarcely  an  j  at-  bnt  of  greater  relative  length  than  in  the  mylo- 

tempt  being  made  to  pnrsne  them.    The  Brit-  don;  the  shaft  of  the  hnmems  suddenly  expands 

ish  oommander,  Gen.  Hewitt,  was  mnch  oen-  toward  the  lower  extremity,  and  is  pierced  by 

inred  for  his  condnct  at  the  time,  bnt  in  the  a  large  foramen ;  the  astragalns  like  that  of 

jadgment  of  many  his  oonrse  was  after  all  the  recent  sloths,  6i  by  3{  inches ;  the  heel  bona 

Tisest  that  oonld  have  been  taken  nnder  the  developed  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  being 

drcinnstancea.  long,  compressed,  and  high  ;   the  phalanges 

M£6AIX)NTX(6r. /iryac,  fi«>aX]|,  great,  and  large  and  narrow,  and  armed  with  powerfbl 

«R-(,  daw),  an  extinct  genns  of  giant  edentates,  claws;  the  tibia  and  fibnla  distinct,  and  the 

tilled  to  the  sloths,  establiahed  in   1797  by  foot  articulated  obliqnely,  the  last  leading  Mr. 

TboiDfls  Jefferson,  in  a  oommnnication  to  the  Lnnd  to  the  opinion  that  the  animal  was  a 

American  philosophical  society  of  Philadelphia,  climber ;  the  anterior  limbs  a  little  larger  than 

in  whose  **  Transactions''  the  bones  were  de-  the  posterior ;  the  tail  strong  and  solid.    From 

Kribed  by  Dr.  Garoar  Wistar,  who  first  sng-  the  study  of  the  toes  Cilvier  pronounced  the 

fested  the  affinity  of  the  animal  to  the  recent  animal  an  edentate ;  the  well-marked  ridge  in 

doths.   The  first  bones  were  discovered  in  a  the  middle  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the 

limestone  cavern  in  western  Virginia,  and  were  last  phalanx  indicates  a  more  restricted  motion 

Rferred  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  from  the  large  size  than  in  camivora,  to  which  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 

of  the  claws,  to  some  carnivorous  animal ;  the  ferred  it ;  the  upper  edge  extends  further  back 

oruinal  specimens  of  this,  the  M.  JeWenonii  than  the  lower,  preventing  the  claws  from  be- 

(Htflan),  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  academy  of  ing  raised  above  a  horizontal  line,  but  permit- 

natural  sciences  at  Philadelphia.    These,  and  ti^  complete  flexion  below,  as  in  sloths ;  their 

other  bones  found  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mis-  form  ana  proportions  are  also  those  of  eden- 

MBppi,  and  Alabama,  form  the  materials  of  tates ;  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  are  large^ 

the  most  complete  monograph  on  the  subject,  with  very  strong  claws,  the  index  being  smaller 

that  of  Prof.  Joseph  Leiay,  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  with  a  less  strong  claw,  and  the  thumb  and 

'^^itbsonian    Ck»ntributions  to  Knowledge"  little  finger  rudimentary.     This  animal  was 

n^5).    Hie  skull  is  about  14  inches  long,  with  less   heavy  in  form  than  the  megatherium, 

t^e  a|^)er  outline  nearly  horizontal,  depressed  which  it  doubtless  resembled  in  its  habits ;  it 

forehead,  and  convex  nose ;  the  sa^ttal  crest  was  probably  of  the  size  of  a  large  ox.    The 

prominent   and    rugged  ;   zygomatic   process  bones  are  found  in  the  pleistocene  or  drift  for- 

strong  and  temporal  fossa  rough  for  the  attach-  mations  of  America,  contemporaneous  with  the 

Bieiit  of  muscular  fibres ;  the  mastoid  process  elephant  and  mastodon,  and  perhaps  surviving 

itnmgljr  marked  ;  the  orbital  cavity  shallow ;  them  ;  bones  of  another  species  are  found  in 

tHv  hard  palate  between  the  8  posterior  molars  Brazil.     like  the  megatherium,  it  probably 

U  lines  wide,  with  a  median  convexity  near-  used  its  powerful  claws,  not  to  dig  subterranean 

•T  ffi  prominent  as  the  teeth,  becoming  almost  retreats,  nor  to  dimb,  nor  to  uncover  edible 

P^  in  advance  of  the  8d  molars,  and  vary-  roots,  but  to  loosen  trees,  and  break  them  down 

ci?  in  width  from  8^  to  4  inches,  perforated  by  by  its  weight,  in  order  to  feed  upon  their  leaves. 

i>rn  foramina  and  by  a  large  incisive  foramen  (Bee  Msoathsbiijm.) 

^^een  tiie  1st  molan ;  the  occipital  foramen  MEGALOPOLIS,  a  city  of  andent  Greece,  in 

^^^^'t^iar,  16  lines  in  diameter,  the  surface  of  the  territory  of  Arcadia,  on  the  river  Helisson. 

'^  bone  being  rough  for  the  attachment  of  It  was  founded  at  the  suggestion  of  Enaminon- 

powerfol  muscles ;  orifice  of  nose  irregularly  das,  after  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  in  871 B.  C,  and 

cirralar,  about  3  inches  in  diameter;  lower  jaw  was  designed  by  him  as  a  countopoise  to  the 

^^t  13  inches  long.   The  teeth  are  long,  with-  power  of  Sparta.  Forty  townships  furnished  in- 

GQt  fangs,    sub-elhptical,  of  nearly  uniform  habitants  for  the  new  dty,  which  was  60  stadia 

^useter,  with  the  crown  hollowed  in  the  mid-  in  circumference,  and  had  a  larger  domun  al- 

^«  and  projecting  border;  as  in  other  eden-  lotted  to  it  than  that  poasesBed  by  any  other 

^«^  they  are  deeply  excavated  from  the  bot-  Arcadian  state.    Megalopolis,  from  the  period 

tM&  for  the  perdstent  dental  pulp ;  they  have  of  its  foundation,  beciune  the  capital  of  the  hi' 

BO  cDsmel,  being  composed  of  very  porous  den-  cadian  confederacy,  and  the  seat  of  the  general 

1°^  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  harder  assembly.    Apprehendon  of  Sparta  afterward 

^jer  of  the  same  which  is  endoeed  by  a  thin-  drove  the  Megdopolitans  into  allianoe  with  the 

^  mist  of  cementnm ;  the  formula  is  |i|,  the  Macedonians,  and  held  them  aloof  from  the 

*DMor  tooUi  being  oondderably  in  advance  of  codition  formed  In  Greece  on  the  death  of  Alex- 

^  ochera»  in  form  and  podtion  like  a  canine ;  ander  for  the  recovery  of  independence.    They 

^  vary  in  diameter  from  8  lines  to  an  inch ;  at  length  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  the 

tbe  ranu  of  the  lower  jaw  are  widdy  separated,  last  of  whom,  Lydiade^  redgned  his  authority  in 

^^  the  symphysis  narrow.    The  bones  of  the  284  B.  C,  and  united  M^gdopolis  to  the  Achisan 

^^«}eton  are  strong,  though  less  so  than  in  the  league.    In  822  CleomenesUI.,  king  of  Sparta, 

*^  megatherium;  the  scapula  is  about  \\  captured  it  by  surprise,  and  destroyed  the  greater 

^  lon^z,  the  humerus  20  inches ;  the  thigh  part  of  it ;  but  after  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of 

^^rxs  relatively  shorter  and  broader  than  in  the  Sellasia,  the  Megalopolitans  who  had  previously 

^li/tba  and  about  21  inches  long*  the  tibio  fled  returned  under  the  condnct  of  PhilopcDnien, 
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and  rebuilt  their  city,  which  however  never  re-  Athemenes,  took  possearion  of  the  dtj,  and  en- 
gained  its  former  prosperity,  and  on  the  death  larged  it.  Its  original  name  aopeare  to  hare 
of  PhilopoBmen  rapidly  snnk  into  insignificance,  been  Polichne.  In  the  Tth  ana  8th  centuries 
Polybins  the  historian  was  a  native  of  this  city.  B.  G.  Megara  was  opolent  and  powerful,  and  sent 
The  minsbfits  theatre,  once  the  largest  in  Greece,  forth  several  colonies  by  whom  the  cities  of 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  village  of  Sinano.  Megara  Hybleea  in  Sicily,  Astacnsin  Bithynia, 

MEGALOSAUBUS  (Gr.  fi€yas,  great,  and  and  Chalcedon  and  Byzantinm  on  the  Bosponu 
traupoj  lizard),  a  gigantic  fossU  reptile  of  the  were  founded.  It  even  entered  into  a  con- 
fieanily  of  dinosanrians,  which  indades  the  ignan-  test  with  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  for  the 
odon,  previously  described.  This  fiEunUy,  en-  islandofSalamis,  but  was  at  length  constrained 
tirely  extinct,  was  remarkable  for  great  size  and  to  yield.  In  the  Persian  war  it  oontribnud 
for  certain  mammalian  characters;  the  long  8,000  hoplites  and  20  shins  to  the  confederate 
bones  have  a  medullary  cavity,  the  feet  are  short  forces.  After  the  conclusion  of  that  struggle  Me- 
and  pachyderm-like,  the  sacrum  composed  of  garadeserted  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and 
at  least  5  anohylosed  vertebr®,  the  ribs  doubly  joined  that  of  Athens,  to  which  ere  long  it  be- 
articulatod  to  the  spine,  the  vertebral  lamina  came  virtually  subject;  and  the  Athenians,  to 
greatly  developed,  and  the  lower  Jaw  capable  of  secure  their  supremacy  over  it,  built  the  long 
a  horizontal  triturating  motion ;  but  the  teeth,  walls  which  connected  Megara  with  its  port 
scapular  arch,  and  most  of  the  skeleton  re-  Kisasa.  The  Athenian  garrison,  however,  was 
eemble  those  of  lizards.  The  genus  iTi^a^Maurtis  expelled  by  the  aid  of  some  Peloponnesian 
(Buckland)  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  troops  in  446  B.  0.  This  sq  exasperated  the 
the  Stonesfield  oolite  near  Oxford,  Ens. ;  their  Athenians  that  they  passed  a  decree  ezdodin^ 
remains  have  also  been  found  in  the  weiuden  and  the  Megarians  from  their  markets  and  harbors, 
Jurassic  formations.  The  M.  Buehlandi  (Cuv.),  which  decree  operated  so  iigurioualy  to  the  io- 
uie  best  known  species,  had  probably  a  straight  terests  of  the  latter  that  its  enforcement  was  one 
muzzle,  thin,  and  laterally  compressed ;  the  of  the  pretexts  advanced  by  the  Spartans  and 
teeth  were  flat,  pointed,  curved  backward  like  a  their  allies  for  the  commencement  of  the  P^lo- 
pmning  knife,  with  the  enamel  of  the  posterior  ponnesian  war.  During  that  war  Megara  suf- 
edge  serrated  to  tlie  base,  and  for  a  short  distance  fered  severely  from  siege  and  famine,  the  Athe- 
ism the  point  also  on  the  anterior ;  the  struc-  nians  being  still  in  possession  of  NissM ;  and 
tnre  of  these  teeth,  calculated  to  lacerate  flesh  subsequently,  though  it  recovered  a  considerable 
and  to  hold  a  prey  once  seized,  shows  that  the  portion  of  its  ancient  prosperity,  it  does  not 
animal  was  highly  carnivorous.  The  teeth,  figure  prominently  in  history.  It  was  celebrated 
some  of  them  8  indies  long,  were  implanted  in  for  its  philosophical  school,  founded  by  £q- 
distinct  sockets  formed  by  partitions  running  dides,  the  disciple  of  Socrates.  CSomedv  is  said 
across  from  the  higher  external  to  the  lower  in-  to  have  been  mvented  in  Megara,  and  intro» 
temal  border  of  the  jaw,  combining  crocodilian  duced  thence  into  Athens,  llieognifl^  the  ele- 
and  lizard  characters.  This  animal  must  have  giaopoet,  was  bom  tiiere. 
attained  a  length  of  80  or  40  feet;  it  waster*  MEGARIS,  a  district  of  andent  Gr^ec^ 
restrial,  and  probably  preyed  upon  the  smaller  bounded  N.  by  Bcsotia,  E.  by  Attica,  S.  by  the 
reptiles  and  the  young  of  Uie  laiger. — The  dino-  Saronic  gulf,  and  W.  by  Corinth  and  the  Coni>- 
aaorian  genus  hylasoMunu  ^fantell),  or  wealden  thian  gulf;  area  about  148  sq.  m. ;  capital,  Mo- 
lizard,  was  discovered  by  Mantell  in  the  wealden  gara.  It  is  in  general  a  rug^od  and  hilly  coun- 
of  Tilgate  forest  in  1882 ;  it  shows  a  similar  try.  The  prindpal  mountains  are  Ml  Citluerun, 
blending  of  crocodilian  and  lizard  characters,  whidi  separates  it  fh>m  Bosotia,  and  the  Gera- 
The  bodies  of  the  vertebras  are  biconcave,  rather  nean  chain,  which  extends  £.  and  W.  acrosto  its 
short,  with  well-developed  lamins  and  large  S.  part  from  sea  to  sea.  Through  this  chain  are 
processes ;  the  transverse  processes  indicate  the  three  passes :  one,  styled  the  Sdronian  pa^ 
support  of  large  dermal  plates,  and  perhaps  of  a  runs  by  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  formed  the  dinxt 
dorsal  crest  as  in  iguanas;  the  scapula  is  croco-  road  from  Corinth  to  Athens;  another,  whu-h 
dilian,  and  the  coracoid  lacertian ;  the  teeth  runs  along  the  Corinthian  gul^  was  the  gmx 
were  probably  like  those  of  the  plenrodont  liz-  thoroughfare  between  Bcsotia  and  Pdoponot>u» ; 
aids ;  the  locomotive  organs  are  imperfectly  and  a  third  crosses  the  centre  of  the  uountAuia. 
known;  its  length  has  been  estimated  at  from  The  territory  ofMegariscontainsno plain  except 
26  to  80  feet.  The  K  armaUu  (Mantell)  was  that  in  which  its  metropolis  stood.  Its  altoh^i- 
terrestrial  and  carnivorous.  nal  inhabitants  were  .^lians  and  lonians,  aLd 

MEGARA,  a  city  of  andent  Greece,  capital  it  originaUyconstitnted  nart  of  Attioa. 

of  Megaris,  situated  about  1  m.  from  the  sea.  op-  MEGATiSERIUM   (Or.  luyn^    greats   and 

posite  the  island  of  Salamis,  26  m.  N.  W.  rrom  ^pMw,  animal),  an  extinct  edentate  animal,  i>x 

Athena,  and  81  m.  N.  K  from  Corinth,  in  lat.  gigantic  size,  coming  in  many  re^pecus  near  to 

88**  K.,  long.  28"*  21'  R  It  consisted  of  a  double  the  sWth  family,  and  with  its  allies,  the  m^%:9r 

acropolis  and  the  oitv  proper.  The  more  ancient  lonyx  and  mylodon,  seeming  to  form  tlic  tr^i^- 

acropolis  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Car,  son  tion  firom  tlie  edentates  to  the  Dachydtn:.< 

of  Phoroneus;  the  other,  together  with  the  Pictet  calls  the   family  gravigraucs,  pU«.i..: 

dty,  by  Alcathous,  son  of  Pelops.  Subsequently,  them  between  the  sloths  and  the  armadiU<«« ;  in 

however,  a  Dorian  oolony,  under  Alethes  ana  all  the  molars  are  hollow  cylindera  of  dci.i^«> 
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and  cement  without  enamel,  the  tube  of  deo-  wm  a  rery  large  and  powerM  animal ;  the  en* 

tine  being  filled  with  a  porous  rahstanoe;  the  tire  fore  foot  being  about  a  yard  long  and  the 

form  of  t&  head,  which  is  short  and  truncated,  daws  set  on  obliquely  to  the  ground,  it  m^y  be 

the  large  descending  zygomatio  process,  and  inferred  that  the  anterior  limbs  were  prindpal- 

many  parts  of  the  al^eletbn  (as  the  union  of  the  ly  used  for  the  purpose  of  digging;  the  great 

acromion  and  coracoid  processes  of  the  scapula),  size  of  the  pelvis  and  hind  legs,  and  strength  of 

resemble  those  of  the  sloths ;  the  teeth  consist  the  tail,  were  necessary  to  sustain  so  heayy  an 

only  of  molars,  the  canines  of  the  sloths  being  animal  in  an  upright  position  while  using  its 

absent ;  in  their  heavy  forms,  nearly  equal  fore  feet  in  digging  around  the  trees  which  it 

limbs,  and  long  and  strong  tail,  they  oome  afterward  prostrated  by  the  weight  of  its  body, 

nearer  the  armadiUos  and  ant-eaters.    The  ge-  The  teeth  show  that  it  was  herbivorous;  feeding 

nus  meffoik^rium^Cxtv.)  is  the  first  described  on  the  stems  and  roots  of  trees  and  succulent 

of  the  family,  the  first  skeleton  having  been  fruits.    Their  size  and  structure  indicate  that 

sent  in  1789  from  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Ayres  thev  did  not  burrow  under  sround  tike  the 

to  Madrid,  where  it  now  remains ;  since  Uien  mole,  nor  climb  trees  like  the  uoth,  nor  dig  up 

other  skeletons  ancl  fragments  have  been  dis*  roots  or  ant  hills  like  the  armadillos  and  ant 

covered  in  Peru,  Paraguay,  and  other  parts  of  eaters,  but  loosened  and  cut  the  roots  of  trees 

South  America;  another  species  is  described  with  &eir  powerftil  daws,  and  then,  supported 

by  Dr.  Leidy  in  North  America.    This  gcmus  is  on  the  hina  limbs  and  tail,  pulled  them  down 

distinguished  from  the  other  megatherioids  by  with  the  fore  limbs  aided  with  the  great  weight 

the  quadrangular  prismatic  form  of  the  teeth  of  the  body.    Like  the  living  sloths,  this  spe* 

and  uie  marked  transverse  ridge  on  the  crown;  ciee  was  limited  in  geographical  distribution  to 

the  dental  formula  is  |i|;  the  anterior  limbs  South  America,  in  the  aUuvial  deposits  of  which, 

have  4  fingers,  the  posterior  only  3,  the  2  outer  on  the  immense  plains  called  the  Paxnpas,  their 

being  without  nuls,  the  others  with  large  daws,  bones  have  prindpally  been  found.    Dr.  Lei4y9 

The  weU  known  South  American  species,  Jf.  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  '^Smithsonian  Oontributiona 

Oumeri  (Desm.),  is  intermediate  in  size  between  to  Knowledge"  (1855^,  describes  a  North  Amer* 

the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros;  the  skull  is  ican  megatherium  (M.  miraHnUy  Leidy),  discov- 

relatively  longer  than  in  doths,  and  the  large  ered  in  the  maritime  portion  of  Georgia  and 

foramina  for  the  passage  of  nerves  and  vessels  upon  the  shores  of  Ashley  river.  South  Carolina, 

indicate  that  the  animal  had  very  thick  lips ;  in  connection  with  bones  of  the  elephant,  mas- 

the  teeth,  from  7  to  9  inches  long,  are  implant-  todon,  horse,  and  ox ;  it  is  now  preserved  in 

ed  deeply  in  firm  dveoli,  and  the  ridges  of  the  Washington  and  Philaddphia.    (See  Mtix>ook 

upper  fit  into  the  depressions  of  the  lower ;  fbr  comparative  measurement  and  other  inter- 

the  lower  jaw  is  large  and  heavy ;  the  vertebm  esting  points^ 

are  7  cervical,  16  dorsal,  8  lumbar,  6  sacral,  and  MEQERLE,  IJlbioh  Yok.  See  Abraham  a 
15  candal,  of  medium  size  in  the  anterior  por-  Sanota  Glaxa. 
tions  of  the  body ;  those  of  the  tail  are  enor-  MEGISSEE  Co.,  Mich.  See  Aimair. 
mous,  the  largest  measuring  18  inches  fh)mone  MEHEMET  ALL  or  Mohammxd  Au,  pasha 
end  of  the  transverse  process  to  the  other ;  the  of  l^pt,  bom  at  Kavala,  a  small  seaport  town 
V-shaped  bones  are  also  greatiy  developed,  the  of  ^uicedonia,  in  1769,  died  in  Oairo,  Aug.  8, 
tail  serving  as  a  means  of  support  and  perhaps  1849.  He  lost  his  fiither  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
of  defence ;  the  ribs  are  short  and  thick,  and  brought  up  by  the  governor  of  the  town.  Soon 
roughened  for  muscular  attachments.  The  auto-  after  attaining  the  age  of  manhood  he  was  made 
rior  limbs  are  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  the  a  collector  of  taxes,  and  by  his  energy  and  reso- 
shoulder,  the  davide  being  massive  and  curved  lution  in  this  office  acquired  such  favor  that  he 
like  the  letter  S,  and  the  acromion  and  coracoid  was  made  hulub-^oihi  or  commander  of  a  body 
proceasos  united ;  the  humerus  is  much  enlarg-  of  infimtry,  and  received  a  rich  relation  of  the 
ed  at  the  lower  portion  to  support  a  wide  ulna  governor  in  marriage.  He  next  became  a  tobacco 
and  a  radius  freely  turning  around  it,  aa  in  the  merchant,  and  had  acquired  considerable  prop- 
monkeys  and  doths;  the  large  processes  indi-  erty  when  in  1799  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  as  see* 
eate  immense  force  of  rotation ;  the  fore  feet  ond  in  command  of  the  contingent  of  800  men 
were  strong,  and  armed  with  powerful  daws,  furnished  by  his  native  place  to  the  Turkish 
The  pelvis  is  ybtj  huge  and  solid,  measuring  4|  army,  despatched  to  that  country  to  carry  on  the 
feet  from  hip  to  hip,  considerably  more  than  the  war  against  the  French  expedition  commanded 
largest  elephant ;  the  cotyloid  cavity  is  directed  by  Napoleon  Bonimarte.  boon  after  his  arrival 
downward,  so  that  the  thigh  bones  support  the  he  succeeded  to  the  prindpd  command  of  his 
body  without  obliquity,  securing  great  strength  corps,  with  the  rank  of  Idn'haihi  or  commander 
and  solidity  at  the  expense  of  rapidity  of  mo-  of  1,000  men.  His  ability  attracted  the  notice 
tioo ;  the  thigh  bones  are  at  least  8  times  as  of  the  pasha  and  of  the  soldiers,  and  he  soon  be- 
thick  as  in  the  largest  elephants,  and  the  length  came  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  popular 
is  only  double  the  width ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  of  the  military  chiefs  of  the  Turkish  army  in 
are  very  thick,  and  united  at  the  top ;  the  heel  Egypt.  After  tiie  expulsion  of  the  French  a 
bone  is  almost  as  long  as  all  the  rest  of  the  foot,  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  Turks  and 
and  the  niul  of  the  middle  toe  enormous.  These  the  Mamelukes,  in  which  Mehemet  All  took  an 
details  aoflloe  to  show  thai  the  megatherium  active  part.    In  1803  the  Albanians  in  the  ser- 


Tioe  of  the  |M»ha  rerolted  became  the j  ooold  of  Meoca  and  Medliia,  a&d  whoie  kato  be  took 
not  get  their  pay,  and  after  several  confliots  in  prisoner.    He  snbBeqaenUT  met  with  disasters. 
Odro  they  becune  masters  of  the  city,  under  noweyer,  and  in  1618  Mehemet  Ali  bimttl/ 
tiie  direotionof  Mehemet  Ali.    A  loDg  and  con-  went  to  Arabia  to  oondaot  the  war.    He  w« 
fused  struggle  now  ensued  between  Tarious  fiao-  suocessfta],  and  in  1816  returned  to  Egjpt  ificr 
tions,  the  result  of  which  was  that  in  May,  1805,  oondudiDg  a  treaty  with  the  Wahabee  chiefs. 
Mehemet  Ali  was  invested  with  the  supreme  He  now  made  an  attempt  to  introdooe  the  £q- 
authority  by  the  principal  inhabitauts  of  Ciura  ropean  qrstem  of  disoiphne  into  his  annj;  bot 
as  the  only  man  capable  of  restoring  order ;  and  a  formidable  mutiny  breaking  out  in  oonseqiwDce 
shortly  afterward  his  elevation  was  oonfirmed  among  the  soldiers,  he  temporarily  abaodoDed 
and  made  lend  by  a  firman  from  the  sultan,  his  design.    The  Wahabees  not  having  fiilfiM 
But  although  he  possessed  the  title  of  pasha  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  late  treaty,  be  sent  his 
Egypt,  his  authority  did  not  actually  extend  be-  son  Ibrahim  against  them  in  1816,  with  an  snnjr 
yona  the  walls  of  Cairo,  as  everywhere  in  the  composed  in  part  of  the  recent  mutineers.   Tbe 
country  the  Mameluke  beys  were  still  in  rebel-  expedition  succeeded  in  capturing  £1  Denjeh, 
lion.    On  Aug.  17,  1806.  a  considerable  body  the  Wahabite  capital,  and  in  sunpresnog  ftll 
of  the  beys,  who  with  their  followers  had  en-  armed  opposition  in  Arabia  to  the  sultanas  power, 
camped  not  far  from  Cairo,  were  enticed  into  Mehemet  Ali  now  turned  his  attention  to  tbe 
makmg  an  attempt  to  seize  upon  the  city.  They  improvement  of  manu&ctures  in  Egypt,  and  to 
forced  an  entrance  by  a  gate  purposely  left  un-  the  revival  of  the  commerce  of  the  coostrj. 
defended,  and  marched  triumphantly  through  He  also  caused  the  construction,  at  an  eoo^ 
the  streets  until  tbev  were  sudaenly  surrounded  mous  sacrifice  of  the  laborers  from  Mckoe^ 
by  the  troops  of  the  pasha,  who  slaughtered  and  want,  of  a  great  canal  from  Alexandria  to 
them  without  mercy,  a  few  only  breaking  through  the  Nile.    In  1820  his  youngest  son  Ismael  wt5 
and  escaping.    The  rest  of  the  Mamelukes  fied  sent  with  an  army  to  conquer  Sennaar,  and  to 
to  Upper  Egjrpt,  whither  Mehemet  Ali  pursued  collect  captives  to  be  sent  to  Cairo  with  the 
them  with  a  considerable  force.    He  had  de-  view  of  forming  them  into  an  armj  discipUoed 
feated  them  near  Asioot  when  the  arrival  of  a  in  the  European  manner.  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Don- 
British  expedition  at  Alexandria,  March  17,  gola,  and  Eordofan  were  subdued ;  and  altbooch 
1807,  consisting  of  6,000  men  under  Gen.  Fra-  in  1822  Ismael  was  surprised  and  with  hU  ret- 
aer,  who  had  ^n  sent  to  conquer  Egypt  and  inue  burned  to  death  by  a  native  cbieiUin, 
restore  the  beys  to  power,  led  him  to  conclude  these  provinces  have  since  remuned  subject  to 
a  truce  with  the  beys,  and  to  promise  to  comply  Egypt.    The  captives  taken  in  Sennaar  iod 
with  all  their  demands  if  they  would  co6perate  Kordofim  were  trained  by  French  officers  a 
against  the  invaders.    Most  of  them  agreed  to  were  also  many  thousands  of  the  native  F«llabs 
hb  proposals,  and  were  marching  against  the  of  Egypt,  who  it  was  found  made  very  goi«i 
British,  when  Gen.  Eraser,  who  had  been  al-  troops.    In    1828  the   army   thus  orfanir^'d 
ready  several  times   defeated  by  the  pasha's  amounted  to  24,000  men.    In  1822  tbo  jpa^hs 
troops  and  had  lost  about  1,000  men,  reftm-  sent  about  8,000  Albanians  to  assist  tbe  Torb 
btt'ked  his  army  and  abandoned  the  country,  in  suppressing  the  Greek  insurrection.    Beid^o 
Sept.  14.    Many  of  the  beys  now  took  up  their  sent  his  fleet,  which  was  engaged  at  h^t^^* 
abode  in  Cairo,  and  for  8  or  4  years  Egypt  was  rino,  and  chiefly  supported  the  contest  till  in 
comparatively  tranquil,  notwithstanding  occa-  1828  the  European  powers  compeUed  him  t^i 
donal  battles  between  the  Mamelukes  and  the  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Morea.    In  1^^ 
pasha's  troops,  in  one  of  which  the  latter  were  Mehemet  Ali  sent  an  army  of  88,000  men  iLU> 
^^ally  beaten.    At  length,  on  March  1. 1811,  Syria  under  command  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  o><rih 
luhemet  Ali  enticed  aU  the   Mamelukes  in  sibly  to  chastise  the  pa^a  of  Acre  for  r«fu^in* 
Curo  into  the  citadel  on  pretence  of  witnessing  to  deliver  up  a  multitude  of  deserters  who  bjui 
the  ceremony  of  investing  his  son  Toosoon  with  taken  refuge  in  his  territories,  but  in  realitj  u^r 
the  command  of  an  army  to  be  sent  against  the  purposes  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement.  U"' 
Wahabees  in  Arabia.    The  gates  of  the  fortress  step  brought  him  in  inunediate  conflict  witL  l*^ 
were  then  dosed  upon  them,  and  they  were  suzerain  Uie  sultan,  to  whom  he  still  pn><«*^^ 
killed   to  the  numoer  of  470.    Immediately  allegiance.    Ibrahim  took  Acre  after  a  K*^c 
afterward   the   pasha's   oflioers   and   soldiers  siege,  and  rapidly  overran  Syria,  defeating  ti  < 
throughout  Egypt  massacred  all  the  Mamelukea  Turks  in  a  great  battle  at  Horns,  July  8, 1^;-- 
within  their  reach.    The  few  who  escaped  fled  He  then  advanced  into  Asia  Minor,  and  at  K*>- 
to  Nubia,  where  they  dwindled  away  till  tbe  nieh  on  the  pluns  of  Anatolia  encoonterrd  tLc 
oorps  became  extinct.    These  energetic  proceed-  grand  vizier  Reshid  Pasha  with  60«000  men,  ^  * 
ings,  atrocious  in  the  eyes  of  Christenuom,  but  own  army  being  less  than  80,000.    Tbe  di.<)- 
not  abhorrent  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  pline  of  the  Egyptians  pre  vailed,  the  Turk«v«^ 
oriental    gD^rnments,   fully   established   the  route<1,  Reshid  was  made  prisoner,  and  n>n- 
power  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  gave  to  Egypt  an  him  was  witliin  6  days*  march  of  CcosUDt.r4»^ 
internal  tranquillity  imknown  forages,  and  which  pie,  when  the  European  powers  intervened  auli 
has  lasted  to  the  present  time.    Toosoon  Pasha  compelled  Mehemet  Ali,  in  May  1833,  t4)  «f  j 
was  now  sent  witn  8,000  men  against' the  Waha-  cept  a  treaty  by  which  the  whole  ot  SyriAts^ 
bees,  from  whom  he  recaptured  the  sacred  cities  the  district  of  Adana  in  Aaia  Minor  were  c^^-^ 
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to  Urn,  beside  fbe  idand  of  Osndia,  irhiob  he  oonntry  ont  of  western  Europe ;  and  ihe  diflplaj 
had  formerlj  received  for  his  eeryicee  in  offimaticism  has  been  rigoroosly  punished.  This 
Greece.  The  snltan  was  not  disposed  tasnb-  has  nndonbtedly  increased  the  hatred  of  the 
mit  quietly  to  the  losses  inflicted  by  his  re-  Hualims  for  the  professors  of  other  religions; 
bellious  vassal ;  and  in  Jnne,  1889,  after  lonff  but  we  may  hope  that  it  will  eventually  pro- 
ud vast  preparation,  the  Turkish  fleet  sailed  duoe  a  better  state  of  feeling.  While,  hpwevei^ 
for  Egypt,  and  an  army  of  80,000  men  com-  Egypt  has  benefited  by  the  establishment  of 
msnded  by  Hafiz  Pasha  invaded  Syria.  It  was  order,  the  people  have  suffered  most  severe  ex- 
met  by  Ibrahim  with  46,000  men  at  Nisib,  actions.  The  confiscation  of  private  lands  has 
Jane  84^  and  utterly  routed  in  less  than  two  been  before  mentioned ;  to  that  arbitrary  act 
boors.  Hardly  had  the  news  of  this  triumph  •  must  be  added  the  seizure  of  the  lands  of  the 
resched  Alexandria  when  the  Egyptian  fleet  mosques,  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxation,  and 
entered  the  port  of  Alexandria,  bringing  with  a  system  of  merciless  impressment.  In  fact,  the 
it  the  whole  Turkish  fleet,  whidh  had,  through  condition  of  the  Egyptian  Fellah  has  rarely  been 
trescbery,  surrendered  without  a  battle.  The  as  wretched  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  He  also 
Torkish  empire  was  now  again  preserved  from  misunderstood  the  real  resources  of  Egypt,  which 
total  destruction  by  the  intervention  of  Great  are  cert^ly  agricultural ;  by  the  much  lauded 
BritaiD,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  although  introduction  of  cotton  he  deidt  a  severe  blow  to 
France,  under  the  short  ministry  of  Thiers,  xiative  produce ;  and  he  did  more  to  injure  the 
itrongly  fiAvored  Mehemet  AIL  Alexandria  was  country  by  endeavoring  to  encourage  manuiao- 
blockaded,  and  a  British  fleet  bombarded  and  turing  industiy,  and  by  establishing  enormous 
captured  Beyrout  and  Acre.  Terrified  by  these  government  monopolies,  a  measure  which  crush- 
Tigorons  demonstrations,  Mehemet  All  accepted  ed  the  spirit  of  the  i^^riculturists.  His  military 
terms  of  peace  dictated  by  the  allies,  by  which  and  governing  abilities  were  assuredly  very 
the  pssfaalic  of  Egypt  was  secured  to  him  and  great,  and  his  career  is  almost  unequidled  in 
his  desoendants,  on  condition  of  paying  one  quar-  Turkish  history." 

ter  of  his  dear  revenues  to  the  sultan  as  tribute,  MEHUL,  Etisniib  Henbl  a  French  composer, 
restoring  to  him  his  fleet  and  the  Syrian  prov-  bom  in  Givet,  Ardennes,  June  24,  1768,  died 
iooea,  and  limiting  his  own  army  to  18,000  men.  Oct.  18, 1817.  He  was  of  humble  extraction. 
Henceforth  Mehemet  All  devoted  himself  to  the  and  having  shown  a  strong  taste  for  music  waa 
iotemal  improvement  of  Egypt.  The  adminis-  at  the  age  of  16  taken  to  Paris,  where  he  waa 
tratiottof  the  government  was  reformed  on  Eu-  instructed  in  dramatic  composition  by  Gluck. 
ropeanmodc^  and  under  European  advice.  New  He  wrote  8  or  4  entire  operas,  but  did  not  ap- 
ifttems  of  taxation,  of  import  and  export  duties,  pear  before  the  public  as  a  composer  until  1790. 
of  Quarantine,  and  of  police  were  introduced,  when  his  Euphrasine  et  Garadm  was  produced 
GoUeges  for  the  study  of  languages  and  of  medi*  with  great  success.  His  Stratonke,  which  ^>- 
cioe  were  establidied,  and  abo  printing  presses,  peared  2  years  afterward,  established  his  repn- 
together  with  many  minor  improvements.  With  tation.  Critics  complained  of  a  lack  of  graceftal 
fev  exceptions  all  former  usages  were  destroy-  melodies  in  his  operas,  and  of  a  dryness  and 
sd,  and  an  entirely  new  system  of  government  monotony  in  the  harmony  and  accompaniments, 
formed.  Cotton  waa  introduced  and  largely  He  seems  to  have  Justified  this  censure  by  the 
cohiTated,  and  many  extensive  manufactures  startling  innovations  he  attempted  to  introduce 
vers  ereiuted.  Among  the  public  works  of  util-  into  operatic  composition,  as  in  the  opera  of 
ity,  one  of  the  most  important  waa  the  barrage  U^aly  produced  in  1806,  in  which  he  excluded 
oC  the  NUe,  a  vast  widertakinff  scarcely  yet  the  violmsfrom  the  orchestra;  but  in  hise/oMpiL 
eonplele.  In  1847  Mehemet  Ali  for  the  mrst  in  1807,  he  vindicated  his  claim  to  be  ranked 
tone  vinted  Constantinople,  where  he  was  well  among  the  ^reat  composers.  This  opera  is  re- 
noeived,  and  had  the  rank  of  vixier  conferred  garded  as  his  ehtftPcmcrey  and  has  fre^uenUy 
vpon  hbs.  In  1848  he  became  imbeeile  from  been  performed  in  England  as  an  oratorio.  He 
extreme  old  age^  and  his  son  Ibrahim  was  composed  in  all  42  operas,  beside  ballet  murio, 
S|ipointed  pasha  in  his  stead;  but  the  latter  son^  for  the  fesUvalB  of  the  republic,  and  a 
^led  two  months  afterward  while  his  father  yet  variety  of  instrumental  pieces,  inclndhiff  the 
Hfed,  and  was  socceeded  by  his  nephew  Abbas  Ouneriure  du  jeune  Henrt,  which  is  consiaered 
Ptaha,  son  of  Toosoon. — ^An  Engiish  writer,  an  admirable  specimen  of  descriptive  music 
leag  resident  in  Egypt  and  thorong^ily  ao-  He  was  an  inspector  of  the  conservatory,  and, 
^Nnted  witii  the  oonntry,  Mr.  R.  8.  Poole,  after  the  suppression  of  that  institution,  pro- 
lyl of  Mehemet  Ali:  **  That  he  really  esteemed  feasor  of  composition  at  the  royid  school  of 
Earopean  dvilixation  may  be  doubted ;  but  his  music  and  declamation, 
iatelligent  mind  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  MEIBOM,  a  learned  German  family,  whbae 
therain  lay  bis  great  strength,  and  of  this  he  most  eminent  members  were  Hxinsich  (bom 
arailed  himself  with  consummate  ability.  To  in  1638,  died  in  1700),  who  made  important  dia- 
bts  firm  government  Egypt  is  indebted  for  the  coveries  in  anatomy,  and  Maskus  (1 680-1 718X 
pntend  tranquillity  which  it  has  long  been  its  whose  most  celebrated  work  is  Antiqum  Mancm 
Cood  fcrtme  to  ei^oy ;  a  traveller  of  any  name  Auetarei  Septem  (Amsterdam,  1652).  The  fame 
or  fbitk  BHiy  timverae  it  in  its  length  and  breadth  of  the  latter  procured  invitations  for  him  at  the 
*ith  greater  secori^  than  almost  any  other  conrta  of  Swedim  and  Denmark,  and  he  oflkiat- 
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ed  as  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  IJpsal,  Am-  under  Gen.  Wajne,  and  elsewhere  in  the  eovm 

sterdam,  and  other  places.    He  also  visited  of  the  war.    In  1788  he  emigrated  to  Ohio,  tnd 

IVance  and  England,  bnt  was  a  person  of  nn-  established  himself  at  Marietta.  In  1801  be  vtt 

steadv  habits,  and  died  in  pennry.  appointed  by  President  Jefferson  Indian  agent 

MEIGS.  L  A  S.  £.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bounded  of  the  Cherokee^  among  whom  he  passed  the 
N.  W.  bj  the  Tennessee  river ;  area,  215  sq.  remainder  of  his  life, 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,879,  of  whom  895  were  MEINERS,  Ohbistopb,  a  German  historisn, 
slaves.  The  sor&oe  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile,  boni  in  a  village  of  Hanover  in  1747,  died  in 
The  prodnctions  in  1850  were  482,875  bnsbels  G^ttingen,  May  1,  1810.  He  was  edaeated  tt 
of  Indian  oom,  72,022  of  oats,  18,890  of  sweet  the  university  of  GOttingen,  where  in  1771  he 
potatoes,  and  17,667  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  and  sab- 
were  15  grist  mills,  9  sawmills,  19  dmrches^  seciuently  vice-rector.  He  was  chuged  with  the 
and  2,145  pupils  attending  public  schools,  task  of  selecting  professors  of  science  and  litere- 
Capital,  Decatur.  II.  A  S.  £.  co.  of  Ohio,  bor-  ture  for  the  Russian  colleges  by  the  car  Alex- 
dering  on  Virginia,  and  bounded  E.  by  Uie  Ohio  ander.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  most  im- 
river ;  area,  425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  17,971.  portant  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  religion, 
It  has  a  broken  surface  and  clayey  soil.  There  philosophy,  and  science, 
are  mines  of  coal  along  the  nver,  and  large  salt  MEISSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  king- 
works.  The  productions  in  1850  were  118,091  dom  of  Saxony  and  circle  of  Dresden,  on  the 
bushels  of  wheat,  267,404  of  Indian  com,  70,550  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  15  m.  N.  W.  irom  Dres- 
of  oats,  and  44,142  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  den ;  pop.  8,914.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  mana- 
17  gr'ist  mills,  26  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderies,  futures  of  porcelain,  known  as  Dresden  chine. 
7  tanneries,  87  churches,  and  5,866  pupils  at-  It  was  founded  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  li^ih 
tending  public  schools.    Capital,  Pomeroy.  century  by  Henry  I.  of  Germany,  and  dnriog 

MEIGS,  James  Atkins,  an  American  physi-  the  middle  agjss  figured  as  the  seat  of  a  msrgri' 

cian  and  author,  born  in  rhiladelphia,  July  81,  viate,  bishopric,  and  burgraviate  of  its  name,  or 

1829.    He  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  medical    Misnia.        

college  in  1851 ;  chosen  librarian  of  the  acad-  MEISSONIER,  Jxan  Louis  Eicrasr,  a  French 

emy  of  natural  sciences  of  Philadelphia  in  1856 ;  painter,  born  in  Lyons  in  1815.    He  establbhed 

elected  in  1857  to  the  ch^r  of  institutes  of  himself  when  a  young  man  in  Paris,  stodit'd 

medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  college  of  medi-  painting  under  Ooignet,  and  in  1886  exhibited 

cine,  and  in  1859  transferred  to  the  same  chair  nis  first  pictures,  *^  The  Chess  Players'^  ao^ 

in  the  medical  department  of  Pennsylvania  col-  *^The  Little  Messenger,^'  which  attracted  con- 

lege,  which  post  he  now  (1860)  occupies.    In  siderable  attention  by  their  spirited  expression 

1&7  he  arranj^  and  classified  the  collection  of  and  miniature-like  delicacy  of  execution.  He 

human  crania  in  the  academv  of  natural  sciences^  has  since  that  period  devoted  himself  almost 

of  which  he  published  a  caftosue.  In  the  same  wholly  to  small  pictures  of  genriy  the  sobjecti 

year  he  edited  Kirke^s  ^*  Manual  of  Physiology,**  of  wmch  are  generally  similar  to  those  selected 

and  contributed  to  Nott  and  Gliddon^s  **Indi-  by  the  old  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  wboa 

genous  Races  of  the  Eartli"  an  elaborate  article  he  more  nearly  approaches  than  any  of  bis 

on  ^*  The  Oramal  Oharacteristics  of  the  Races  of  countrymen,  or  perhaps  than  any  other  livinff 

Men,**  which  is  a  very  complete  general  survey  painter,  at  the  same  time  that  he  preserves  m- 

of  human  skulls  in  their  ethnical  relations.    In  ndent  originality  of  manner  to  avoid  bein^ 

1858  he  published  '*  Hints  to  Graniographers  on  classed  among  itnitators.    Several  of  his  worb 

the  ImportanceandFeasibili^  of  some  uniform  have  been  exhibited   in  the  United  Situa; 

System  for  the  collection  and  promulgation  of  among  the  best  are  " The  Reader;**  ** The Qh«m 

Oraniological  Statistics,  d^  ;**  and  in  1859  an  Plavers,**  which  in  1841  gdned  him  a  8d  c|a« 

erudite  paper  on  a  deformed,  firagmentary  skull,  medal  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts ;  ^^  The  Psist- 

from  a  quarry  cave  in  Jerusalem.    Dr.  Meigs  or  in  his  Studio.*'  for  which  in  1848  he  obtAin<» 

has  also  Deen  an  active  contributor  to  various  a  first  class  meoal ;  ^^  The  Game  of  I^qnet,"*  **Tb6 

ioientific  periodicals.  Bowlers,*'  '^  The  Smoker,** ''  Soldien,*'  Ae.   H« 

MEIGS,  Rbturn  Jonathan,  an  American  has  recently  been  commissioned  to  paint  a  pi^ 

revolutionary  soldier  and  western  pioneer,  bom  ture  of  the  emperor  N'ux>leon  at  the  battle  of 

in  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  Dec  1740,  died  at  the  Solferino,  and  one  of  the  emperors  NtpoKHf 

Cherokee  agency,  Ga.,  Jan.  28,  1828.    At  the  and  Francis  Joseph  at  Villafranca,  fbr  vbicii 

commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  purpose  he  has  made  visits  to  Italy  and  Y ieoos* 

raised  a  company  of  men  and  marched  to  the  He  naa  at  various  times  painted  small  V'^'^'*^ 

American  camp  at  Cambridge,  subsequently  ao-  and  furnished  vignette  designs  for  illostr^fd 


oompanied  Arnold  on  his  expedition  against  books,  including  an  edition  of  **  Paul  and  \y> 

Queoec,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  after  ginia.'*    At  the  exhibition  <tf  1865  he  r^^ 

ms  release  was  oommissionea  a  colonel  in  the  one  of  the  grand  medals  of  honor,  and  in  the 

continental  army.    lie  signalized  himself  by  a  following  year  he  was  created  an  officer  of  w 

brilliant  expedition  against  a  British  post  at  Sag  legion  of  honor.    His  pictures  bring  imoMO^ 

Harbor  on  Long  island,  for  which  he  received  prices,  and  his  style  has  many  imitaton. 

the  thanks  of  congress  and  a  sword,  and  took  a  MEJERDA  (anc.  BagraM\  a  river  of  >• 

distinguished  part  in  the  capture  of  Stony  Point  Africa,  formed  by  the  onion  of  eeverai  streszos 
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which  rise  m  tiie  Atias  monntaiiu  in  Algeria,  demonstration,  what  pnrity  and  elegance  of 
sod  niimidg  N.  and  N.  E.  through  the  regency  style,  what  conmrehensive  reading,  what  ten* 
ofToDistothegolf  of  Tunis,  into  which  it  falls,  demess  and  refinement  of  bis  extraordinary 
24  m.  N.  of,  the  city  of  that  name.  Its  whole  genins  I  *'  With  the  stndy  of  Greek  and  Roman 
eonrae  is  abont  200  m.,  and  it  is  the  only  con-  literature  he  combined  a  careful  and  reverent 
nderable  rirer  of  Tunis.  As  it  approaches  the  stndy  of  the  Bible  in  the  original.  This,  in  con- 
sea  it  enters  a  wide  plain  whose  numerous  lakes  nection  with  the  influence  of  his  friend  and  pat- 
or  ponds  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  inundar  ron  Benchlin,  predisposed  him  favorably  to  the 
tions  of  the  river.  Its  waters  are  deeply  color-  great  movement  of  the  reformation,  which  com- 
ed  bj  the  soil,  and  the  mass  of  sediment  which  menced,  during  his  residence  at  Tubingen,  with 
it  h^xs  down  has  enlarged  its  delta  and  made  the  controversy  between  Luther  and  Tetzel  in 
many  sJterations  in  the  coast  line.  Its  whole  1617.  At  the  recommendation  of  Reudilin  he 
lower  course  has  changed,  the  ruins  of  Utica  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  at  the 
now  standing  dose  to  its  left  bank,  whereas  in  rising  universil7  of  Wittenberg  in  1518,  and 
indent  times  it  flowed  much  nearer  to  Car-  thus  became  the  colleague  of  Luther.  Although 
thsge.  Its  original  Ponio  name  is  thought  to  he  was  subsequently  lulled  to  other  prominent 
bsTe  been  Macsfas.  positions  in  Nuremberg,  Tubingen,  Heidelberg, 
MEKONG  BIYER.  See  Cambodia*  and  even  France  and  &igland,  he  preferred  re- 
MELA,  PoxpoNius,  aRoman  geographer,  who  maining  at  Wittenberg  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
most  probably  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  He  was  decidedly  the  most  popular  teacher  of 
emperor  Clandins.  He  was  a  native  of  Spain,  the  university,  and  attracted  students  from 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Roman  author  every  direction.  He  had  at  times  (as  we  learn 
that  composed  a  methodical  treatise  on  geog-  from  Heerbrand*s  Oratio  Fujiebris)  not  fewer 
nphj.  His  work  is  entitled  Be  Situ  Orbis^  and  tiian  2,000  hearers,  among  whom  were  princes, 
cr»nsist8  of  3  books,  which  give  a  brief  descrip-  counts,  and  barons,  and  beard  11  languages  at 
tioQ  of  the  whole  world  as  known  to  the  Ho-  his  frugal  table.  Even  Luther  was  not  ashamed 
mans.  The  text  is  corrupt,  but  the  style  is  sim-  to  sit  at  his  feet.  At  first  he  lectured  on  das- 
ple,  and  the  Latinity  pure.  The  edUio  princep9  sical  literature,  but  in  1619  he  was  graduated 
appeared  at  Milan  in  1471 ;  the  best  edition  is  as  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  thenceforward  de- 
tut  of  TzBchncke  (Leipsic,  1807).  voted  himself  mainly  though  not  excludvely  to 
MELAMPUS,  in  Grecian  mythology,  son  of  theology.  Tet  he  did  not  properly  belong  to 
AiDTthaon  by  Idomene,  Aghua,  or  Rhodope,  es-  the  clergy,  having  never  been  ordained ;  nor 
teemed  the  first  mortal  who  had  been  endowed  would  he  ever  accept  the  title  D J>.  He  never 
^'th  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  who  had  prao-  ascended  the  pulpit,  although  he  frequently 
tiied  the  medical  art  He  is  ssud  to  have  been  wrote  sermons  for  others,  and  delivered  in  his 
the  introducer  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  into  house  practical  lecto^  on  the  Goq>els  in  Latin. 
Greece.  which  were  taken  down  by  some  hearers  and 
MELANCHOLIA.  See  IsBAivmr.  published  as  sermons  {Po$iiUa),  He  was  there- 
MELANCHTHON,  Philifp,  the  second  leader  fore  a  lay  theologian ;  but  as  such  he  was  of  the 
of  the  Lutheran  reformation,  sometimes  called  greatest  importance  in  that  great  ecclesiastical 
tbe  ''teacher  of  Germany,'*  bom  in  Bretten,  in  movement  which  makes  the  16th  century,  next 
t2)e  Lower  Palatinate,  now  belonging  to  the  to  the  apostolic  age,  the  most  important  period 
ptnd  duchy  of  Baden,  Feb.  16^  1497,  died  in  in  churdi  history.  He  acted  a  prominent  part 
Wittenberg,  April  19, 1560.  His  fiimUy  name  in  all  the  leading  events  of  the  German  refor- 
viB  Sdiwarzerd  (black  earth),  but  his  nnde,  mation,  and  is  inferior  only  to  Luther  and  Cal- 
tb«  celebrated  Greek  scholar  Reuchlin,  trans-  vin  among  the  reformers.  His  constitutional 
lated  it,  i^ttf  the  literary  fashion  of  the  age  of  modesty,  gentieness,  and  peacefulness  stand  in 
tbe  rerival  of  letters,  into  the  correqwnding  strange  contrast  with  the  fiery  contest  into 
Greek  Mdanchthon  (sometimes  written  Melan-  which  he  was  rductantiy  drawn.  But,  while 
tbon,  and  incorrecUy  Melancthoo).  His  parents  'Luther  had  to  brace  upliis  courage  and  to  arm 
vere  honest  and  pious,  and  in  easy  droum-  himself  for  the  conflict,  Melanchthon  was  admir- 
■Uoces.  He  was  educated  at  the  Latin  school  ably  adapted  to  restrain  the  fiery  seal  of  his  elder 
of  Pforzheim,  and  at  tiie  universities  of  Heidel-  colleague,  and  to  lend  him  the  aid  of  his  supe- 
bog  and  Tabingen.  He  distinguished  himself  rior,  well  digested,  and  orderly  learning.  Ld 
by  uncommon  precocity  of  mind,  and  graduat-  1619  he  attended  the  Leipdc  disputation,  and 
ed  aa  master  of  arts  in  1514.  He  then  began  defended  Luther  by  his  pen  against  Dr.  £ck,  the 
to  lecture  at  Tabingen,  and  published  a  Giiek  champion  of  the  diurch  of  Rome.  In  1621  he 
pmxsmt  and  editions  of  Aristotie  and  other  published  the  Loei  Communn^  the  first  system 
cIsaraL  He  took  rank  at  once  among  the  very  of  evangelical  Protestant  theology,  which  passed 
fint  Greek  and  Latin  scholars  of  the  age.  B^  through  more  than  50  editions  daring  his  life- 
fore  he  had  reached  his  20th  year  (yn  1516),  time,  and  was  used  long  after  bis  death  as  a 
Erasmus  said  of  him :  ^*My  God  I  what  expeo-  text  book  in  the  Lutheran  universities.  At  first 
tatioDs  does  Phihpp  Melanchthon  excite,  who  is  It  was  but  a  fireeh  effunon  of  the  vigorous  evan- 
vet  a  youth,  yea,  we  may  say  a  mere  bo^,  and  gelical  fiuth  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  all-sufil- 
baa  already  attamed  to  equal  eminence  m  the  dent  grace  of  God  in  Christ;  but  subeequentir 
Greek  and  Latin  literatare.    What  acumen  in  it  was  greatiy  enlarged  and  improved,  althoajp^ 
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it  never  attained  the  philoaopbieal  depth,  logi-  (1547),  be  faionrred  the  oensore  of  the  note 

oal  order  and  precision,  poliaiied  elegance,  and  aetermined  Protestants.    His  motiTes  were  al- 

scientific  perfection  of  Oalvin's'' Institutes.^'  In  ways  diaintereeted  and  praiseworthy;  yet  his 

1522  and  the  following  years  h<  wrote  several  oonstitational  timidity,  modesty,  love  of  peacSi 

commentaries  whidi  created  an  epoch  at  Uie  and  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  reconciliatioii  of 

time,  but  were  overshadowed  afterward  by  some  Oatholicism  and  Protestantism,  which  he  proln 

of  Lather's  and  especially  by  Oalvin's  commen-  ablv  cherished  to  the  end  of  his  life,  led  him  to 

taries,  and  are  less  valuable  in  a  philological  make  too  manv  oonoeasiona,  and  to  agree  to 

point  of  view  than  we  might  expect  ftom  so  compromises  which  satisfied  neither  perty  and 

eminent  a  Greek  scholar,  who  wrote  Greek  even  were  soon  broken  up.    This  oompromidng  dis- 

easier  than  his  native  German.    He  also  lent  position,  his  doctrinal  changes  on  the  Lord^ 

valoable  aid  to  Luther  in  the  tranaUtion  of  the  sapper  and  other  articles,  together  with  varioos 

Bible,  which  was  commenced  in  1522  and  com-  personal  causes,  disturbed  his  relations  with 

pleted  in  1584.   In  1527  he.visited  the  churches  Luther,  of  whose  overbearing  disposition  and 

of  Saxony  with  a  view  to  correct  abuses  and  to  capricious  humor  he  often  complained  in  oonfi* 

introdace  various  reforms.    In  1529  he  accom-  dential  letters  to  Camerarius  and  others.    He 

paniedhis  prince  to  the  diet  of  Spire,  and  helped  even  speaks  once  of  a  tervitui  drformU  which 

to  draw  up  tiie  fimious  protest  of  tiie  evangdi-  he  had  to  bear.    Tet  their  friendship,  based  m 

ical  minority  against  the  Catholic  minority  of  it  was  on  mutual  esteem  and  affection,  as  weQ 

the  diet,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  Protestants,  as  equal  zeal  for  the  reformation,  was  never  ea- 

In  the  .same  year  he  attended  the  uosuocessfiil  tirely  dissolved.    Lather,  thou^  often  dtsaatis- 

theological  conference  with  the  Zwinglians  at  fied  withHelanchthon's  timidity  and  vaoiUation, 

Marburg.   At  that  time  he  agreed  with  Luther's  never  openly  took  ground  against  him;  and 

view  on  the  Lord's  supper.    In  1580  he  spent  Helanohthon,  in  his  funeral  oration  on  Lath«r, 

several  months  at  AugsDurg  during  the  session  though  not  expressing  himself  with  that  warmth 

of  the  diet,  and  wrote  with  unusual  ability,  con-  of  feeling  which  he  displayed  10  ot  80  yean 

adentious  care,  calm  moderation,  and  practical  before,  called  him  the  Protestant  Elgah,  and 

wisdom,  his  most  important  official  work,  the  lamented  his  death  as  a  great  calamity  for  the 

^  Augsburg  GonfessioD,"  which  was  signed  by  church  of  Christ    From  Luther's  decease  in 

the  Lutheran  princes,  publicly  read  before  the  1546  to  bis  own  death  in  1560  Melanchthoo  was 

diet,  and  became  by  general  consent  the  principal  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  German  refor- 

symbolical  book  of  the  Lutheran  denomination,  mation,  and  was  consulted  by  princes  and  ani> 

Soon  afterwani  he  replied  to  the  ^'  Refutation"  versitiea  in  all  important  events  and  measoreiL 

of  the  Roman  divines  by  the  **  Apology  of  the  In  the  mean  time  the  Lutheran  divines  became 

Oonfeesion,"  a  work  of  great  theological  merit,  more  and  more  (and  are  to  this  di^)  divided 

and  likewise  of  symbolical  authority  in  the  Lu-  between  two  schools,  the  strict  old  Lntherana, 

tiieran  church,  though  far  leas  used  and  quoted  headed  by  Flaoius,  Amsdor^  Hessus,  and  other 

tiian  the  Confession.    Subsequentiy  he  made  violent  polemioa  against  Roman  Catholics  as 

considerable  modifications  and  alterations  in  the  well  as  Oalvinists,  and  the  more  moderate,  ooo- 

Confession,  with  the  view  to  improve  and  to  dilatory,  and  progressive  Melanehthoniana,  or 

adapt  it  to  the  Reformed  chnrehes.    Hence  the  Philippist^  as  they  were  generally  called,  after 

differenoe  between  the  **  Altered"  Augsburg  the  Christian  name  <^  their  leader.    Melancb* 

Confession  of  1540,  and  the  ^*  Unaltered"  of  1580.  thon  bore  the  violent  abuse  of  his  fonner  friends 

The  prindpal  chanse  refers  to  artide  X.  on  the  and  pupils  with  exemnlarr  patience  and  meek* 

Loid^s  supper,  and  the  omission  of  all  those  ness.    What  he  lost  in  the  confidence  of  the 

words  which  &vored  the  view  of  the  corporeal  zealots  for  exdusive  Lutheranism  be  gained  ia 

presence  and  an  oral  fruition  of  the  boay  and  esteem   and   confidence   with   the   Refomed 

blood  of  Christ  by  all  communicants.     The  cburdies  in  and  oat  of  Germany.    He  stood  la 

changes  were  first  passed  by  or  acquiesced  in,  but  friendly  correspondence  with  Calvin  to  the  last, 
sabseque&Uy  gave  rise  to  violent  controverdeSb '.  and  was  invited  to  England.    In  1551  he  set  oal 

In  1586^0  endeavored,  with  Buoer  of  Stras-  'for  the  ooundl  of  Trent  as  ddegate  from  Saxony, 

bourg,  to  ibring  about  a  doctrinal  compromise  when  Maurice  suddenly  ohanged  the  aspect  o^  if- 

between  tibe  Lutheran  and  Zwingiian  viewa  fkin  by  his  famous  military  stratagem  against  tbt 

on  the  Lora]8  supper.    In  1537  he  signed  the  emperor  and  dispersed  the  council.    The  Maoi 

^*  Articles  oY  Smalcald,"  drawn  up  bv  Luther,  of  Angsborg  in  1555  materially  improved  tbs 

but  added  tke  singular  proviso  that  he  would  political  condition  of  the  LntheranS)  and  aeeared 

aoknowledgethe  supreme  authority  of  the  pope  to  them  liberty  of  worship  within  the  Gennaa 

jure  kumanoXd  he  would  tolerate  the  freedom  empire.    In  1557  be  attended,  at  the  reqoert 

of  the  gospel  A  i.  s.,  he  was  willing  to  become  of  the  emperor,  the  last  theologioal  oonforeoot 

a  semiHllatbolw,  if  the  pope  would  become  a  with  the  Roman  CaUiolioa  at  Worma.    lie  wt« 

aemi-Protestant\    In  aU  the  conferences  with  received  with  great  honor,  but  the  oonfervof^ 

the  Roman  Catnolics,  at  Worms  (1540),  and  at  ended  in  a  complete  flulare,  and  the  hope  of  re> 

Batisbon  (1541)i  he  was  the  delegate  of  the  conciliation  utterly  vanished.    This,  in  oonoe<> 

Lntheran  party.  \ln  these  conferences,  and  ea-  tion  with  the  violent  eucharistio  or  ervp€o-4.V^ 

pedally  in  the  aoUaphoristic  controversy  con-  vinistic  and  other  doctrinal  oontroverMea  in  \i  ^ 

oaraiMg  theAn^brirg  and  the  Ldpsio  Interim  Protestant  party,  which  made  him  aooftoiw  tail 
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for  ddirennoe  a  rabie  ^sologaruMf  the  un-  The  pax,  eoneordia,  tranquUlUai  eeeUtia  oon- 
iparing  attacks  of  the  strict  Lutheran  party,  stantly  occur  io  his  writings  as  the  greatest  do- 
nd  Tarions  domestic  afflictions,  greatlj  embit-  sire  of  his  heart  He  was  truly  a  man  of  peace 
tend  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  broke  down  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  a  man  of  union  in  the 
bis  weak  physical  frame,  already  exhansted  by  midst  of  discord.  He  represents  also  the  union 
iDoeaBant  study  and  application.  Nerertheless  tendency  within  Protestantism  itself,  and  acted, 
be  eontinQed  to  write  retpon$a  etwta  to  the  lastb  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  a  theo- 
A  few  days  before  his  death  he  wrote  in  Latin  on  lo^cal  mediator  between  the  Lutheran  and  the 
a  piece  of  paper  on  his  desk  the  reasons  which  Reformed  Oalyinistic  cozdTession.  The  formal 
made  the  king  d  terrors  a  welcome  messenger  ecclesiastical  union  of  the  two  churches  in  Prua- 
of  peace  to  him,  viz.:  on  the  left  side,  deliver-  8ia,Wartemberg^  Baden,  and  other  German  states* 
iDce  from  sin  and  from  the  acrimony  and  fury  since  1817,  is  to  be  attributed  in  great  measure 
of  theologians ;  on  the  right  dde,  the  light  of  to  the  influence  of  the  Helanchtiionian  spirit^ 
eternity,  the  vision  of  God  and  his  Son,  and  the  which  was  violentiy  suppressed  in  the  17th  cen* 
fsll  knowledge  of  those  wonderful  mysteries  of  tnry,  but  powerfully  revived  in  the  10th.  Luther 
faith  which  we  can  but  imperfectiy  understand  has  admirably  characterized  both  himself  and 
m  this  life.  On  an  official  journey  to  Leipsic  in  his  friend  in  the  following  words  of  the  year 
March,  1660,  he  contracted  a  cold  which  proved  1629 ;  ^^  My  mind,  being  untrained  in  the  liberal 
fatal  His  last  and  greatest  care  and  sorrow  arts  and  unpolisned,  is  constantiy  spitting  oat 
was  the  distracted  condition  of  the  church ;  his  volumes  of  words.  I  am  rough,  boisterous^ 
last  and  most  fervent  prayer,  the  unity  of  be-  stormy,  and  altogether  warlike,  bom  to  fight 
liererSi  in  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  that  they  innumerable  monsters  and  devils,  to  cut  down 
loay  be  perfected  in  one  even  as  he  is  with  the  stumps,  to  remove  stones^  to  bum  thisties  and 
Father.  When  Peucer,  his  son-in-law,'  asked  thorns,  and  to  dear  the  wild  forests;  but  Master 
bim  whether  he  desired  any  thing,  he  replied:  Philippus  (so  he  generally  called  Melanchthon) 
^'Nothing  but  heaven;"  and  soon  afterward  he  comes  along  softiy  and  gently,  sowins  and 
breathed  his  last  He  was  buried  in  the  principal  watering  with  Joy,  according  to  the  rich  gifts 
church  of  Wittenberg  by  the  side  of  Luther. —  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  him."  Li  1680, 
Aa  a  reformer,  Melanchthon  was  admirably  dnringthedietof  Augsburg,  Luther  wrote  to  his 
adapted  to  complete  Luther,  and  to  aaanst  him  friend :  ^^  I  am  somewhat  weak  in  private  mat- 
in bb  work.  He  differed  from  him  as  the  quiet  ters,  and  you  are  stronger ;  but  in  public  affiaors 
stream  of  the  meadow  from  the  wild  mountain  you  are  weaker  and  I  am  stronger.  Yon  say, 
torrent,  as  the  gentle  breeze  from  the  thunder  you  could  easily  lay  down  your  life,  but  tremble 
itonn,  or  as  the  gentie  St.  John  from  the  fiery  for  the  state  of  the  church.  I  am  well  content- 
fit.  PaioL  He  was  more  a  man  of  thought  than  of  ed  and  perfectiy  at  ease  as  regards  the  course  of 
action,  and  better  suited  for  the  quiet  study  than  events,  knowing  that  Christ  is  abundantly  able 
the  commotion  of  public  Ufe.  Greatly  Luther^s  to  defend  his  cause."  Melanchthon  was  of  snuJl 
inferior  in  strength  of  intelleot  and  wU],  he  snr-  stature,  and  of  tender,  delicate  frame,  but  had  a 
passed  him  in  scholarship  and  moderation  of  fine  blue  eye  and  noble  forehead.  He  married 
ipirit  The  one  was  the  hero,  the  other  the  in  1680,  by  the  strong  advice  of  his  friends,  the 
theologian  of  the  German  ref<Hrmation.  He  re-  daughter  of  the  burgomaster  of  Wittenberg,  and 
doced  the  new  ideas  to  order  and  system,  and  lived  happily  with  her  till  her  death  in  1667. 
eonmended  them  to  literary  men,  while  Luther  He  called  his  nursery  the  ^^  littie  church*'  (eeeU- 
powerfoUy  impressed  them  upon  the  people,  tiola  Jki),  and  was  occasionally  seen  by  vUitora 
Lother  was  the  most  warlike  and  ocMnmandmg,  rocking  tiie  cradle  with  one  hand  and  holding  a 
Hebnehthon  the  most  peaceful  and  amiable  <^  book  in  the  other.  He  cared  littie  or  nothing 
the  reformenL  The  one  gave  free  vent  to  his  lor  money,  was  extremely  good-natured  and  be- 
vooootroUable  passions,  and  indulged  often  in  the  nevolent,  and  unblemished  in  all  his  moral  rela- 
moat  violent  and  contemptuous  terms;  the  other  tions. — The  works  of  Melanchthon  reveal  the 
ttpieaaed  himself  always  in  gentle,  scholarly,  extent  of  his  scholarship,  his  rare  talents,  imr 
ttd  ooarteooa  language,  spealong  in  *^  the  stLU  mense  industry,  and  fine  taste.  They  embrace 
nail  voice**  after  tiie  thunderstorm  had  spread  a  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  editions  of  and 
tenor  and  desolation.  He  was  modest  and  eommentariea  on  several  classics  and  the  Septua- 
timid  even  to  a  fault,  yet  not  cowardly ;  he  gint,  biblical  commentaries,  doctrinal  and  ethi- 
Wked  only  tiie  aggressive  positive  courage  of  oal  works,  official  documents,  declamations,  dis- 
Woie  natures^  but  had  tiie  passive  courage  of  sertations,  responses,  and  a  very  extensive  cor- 
•df-oontrol,  self-denial,  sUence,  and  endurance,  respondence  with  friends  and  the  leading  mea 
Inther  stood  finn  asa  rock  agfdnst  the  pope  and  of  the  age.  The  first  edition  of  his  coUeeted 
the  emperor.  Melknehtiion  felt  most  painfully  works  appeared  at  Basel,  in  6  vols,  fol.,  in  1641 ; 
the  evils  of  the  schism,  and  was  always  readv  the  second  under  the  editorial  care  of  Peucer, 
to  make  any  concession  oonsistent  with  princi*  his  son-in-law,  at  Wittenberg  in  1662-'4 ;  but 
P^  to  restore  peace  and  harmony.  "  If  my  both  are  incomplete.  The  last  and  most  vain- 
«7«a>**  he  said  on  one  occasion,  ^'  were  a  fountain  able  edition  is  that  of  Bretsehneider  and  Bind- 
^  tears,  as  rich  as  the  waters  of  the  river  Elbe,  sell  in  the  Corpus  Be/ormaiarwn  (28  volSb  foL, 
I  eould  not  sofficieotiy  express  my  sorrow  over  1884-*0O).  The  life  of  Melanchthon  has  been 
thedivisiona  and  distractiona  of  Ohristendmn."  written  by  his  firiend  Oamerariua  (1666),  and  in 
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the  preaent  oeniarj  by  Niemeyer,  Kdtfae,  Led-  the  battle  "wtm  thai  it  opened  the  gates  of  Mm- 
derhose  (Heidelberg,  1847 ;  translated  into  Eng-  aina  to  the  rerolntionary  foroea. 
liah  by  Krotel),  Galle  (1840),  Matthea  (1841),  MELBOURNE,  the  cimital  of  the  British 
and  Wohlfahrt  (1860).  But  a  fall  and  aatiaflEkO-  colony  of  Yiotoria  in  8.  £.  Australia,  on  the 
tory  biography,  like  that  of  Luther  by  Jtirgena,  banks  of  the  Tarra*Yarra  river,  abont  9  m. 
ia  as  yet  a  desideratnm  in  German  literature. —  from  ita  mouth,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  largo 
On  April  19, 1860,  the  tricentennial  celebration  estuary  of  Port  Phillip,  687  m.  S.  8.  W.  from 
of  Melanchthon's  death  was  held  with  great  en-  Sydney ;  lat  87**  48'  S.,  long.  144''  68'  £. ;  pop^ 
tiiudiasm  throughout  Protestant  Germany.  At  including  auburba,  about  140,000.  The  prio- 
Wittenberg,  where  ^^  he  lived,  taught,  and  died"  cipal  part  of  the  town  is  on  tbe  N.  side  of  tb« 
(aa  the  inscription  dn  his  house  reads),  the  comer  river,  but  some  wards  lie  on  the  8.,  where  Sooth 
atone  of  a  noble  monument  to  his  memory,  to  be  Melbourne,  Sandridge,  Bt  Kiida,  and  the  W. 
erected  at  the  side  of  that  of  Luther,  was  laid  part  of  S.  Yarra  are  comprised  within  the  cttr 
on  that  occasion  by  the  prince  regent  of  Prus-  boundary.  N.  and  8.  Melbourne  are  oonaected 
ria  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  festival  ora-  by  a  briage.  On  the  N.  side  the  chief  part  of 
tion  was  delivered  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Nitzech  the  town  lies  in  a  valley  with  its  extremities 
of  Berlm,  the  last  surviving  professor  of  the  carried  over  two  hills.  The  8.  side  is  flat  and 
once  famous  university  of  Wittenberg.  At  the  swampy,  excepting  the  aandy  margin  of  Hob- 
aame  hour  the  founciation  of  a  shnilar  monu-  son's  bay,  where  8andridge  stands.  The  streets 
roent  waa  laid  at  Bretten,  the  birthplace  of  the  of  Melbourne  are  mostly  laid  out  at  right  SDgH 
praeeptor  Germania.  wide,  straight,  and  running  the  whole  length  or 
MELANESIA.  See  Miobonvbia.  breadth  of  the  town.  They  are  macadamii^d 
MELANOSIS  (Gr.  ^XaytoA,  to  become  bhick).  in  the  centre,  well  drained,  mostly  flagged  tt 
For  a  long  time  melanosia  waa  looked  upon  as  a  the  sides,  and  lighted  with  gas.  In  the  origiiul 
distinct  disease,  and  melanotic  tumors  formed  a  plan  of  the  city  lanea  alternating  with  the  main 
class  by  themselves.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  streets  were  left  with  the  idea  of  their  affording 
and  it  is  now  believed  that  melanosis  (the  de-  private  back  entranoea  to  the  houses  situated  in 
poeit  of  a  black  pigment)  may  occur  in  any  of  the  former ;  but  aa  the  value  of  propertr  in- 
the  textures,  natural  or  morbid.  It  is  thus  creased  these  lanea  were  occupied  by  merchants 
found  in  the  lungs,  in  the  bronchial  and  mesen*  and  tradesmen,  became  independent  streeta,  and 
teric  glands,  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  as  well  form  a  very  unsightly  feature  in  the  older  part 
as  mixed  with  new  deposit  aa  cancer  and  tuber-  of  Melbourne.  If  we  except  temporary  erec- 
de.  The  coloring  matter  is  generally  thought  tiona  of  wood  and  iron,  which  were  put  op  dor* 
to  be  derived  from  the  hematine  of  the  blood,  ing  the  firat  yeara  of  the  movement  to  the  goid 
The  black  deposits  in  the  air  cells  of  miners  ia  a  diggings,  and  which  are  gradually  bdog  re- 
mere  accumulation  of  carbonaceous  dust  placed;  the  town  is  well  built  of  bri<i  and  stoD^ 
MELA8.  See  OBPrnseiA.  The  great  number  of  laborers  and  seekers  of 
MELAZZO  (anc.  Myla\  a  aeaport  town  on  fortune  of  all  nationa,  including  Germana, 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Mes-  French,  and  Chinese,  add  considerably  to  the 
aina,  20  m.  W.  firom  Messina,  built  on  a  promon-  animated  appearance  of  the  city.  The  priacipal 
tory  which  forma  a  spacious  bay,  the  Baailicua  streets  are  conatant^y  crowded  with  cabs,  carta, 
8inua  of  the  ancienta,  affording  excellent  anchor-  and  vehidea  of  every  deacription.  Collins 
age;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  ia  divided  into  two  atreet  ia  the  Broadway  of  M^boume,  and  aboot 
parte,  one  on  the  promontory  stronglv  fortified,  i  wider  than  the  mat  thorougfailare  of  Nc* 
and  the  other  at  tne  harbor  near  the  bottom  of  York.  Melbourne  became  the  seat  of  a  bi»^<^p 
the  bay.  The  ezporta  are  wine,  oil,  olivea,  and  in  1847  (ti^  I860,  Oharlea  Perry,  D.D.).  '^^ 
fruits  of  every  kind.  Mainr  of  the  inhabitanta  most  numerous  chnrdhea  are  those  of  the  church 
are  employed  aa  aailora  and  fishermen,  the  tun-  of  England,  Wealeyana,  and  Roman  Catholics 
nv  fiahery  being  conaiderable.  The  plain  of  and  there  are  also  plaoea  of  worahip  for  Inde- 
Meiaazo,  bounded  by  the  mountaina  of  Pelorua,  pendents,  Lutherans,  Baptists,  and  other  Flret- 
la  fenowned  for  ita  beautiful  acenery.  The  estant  denominational,  aa  well  aa  for  Jews.  Tm 
promontory  of  Mylss  waa  the  acene  of  a  victory  new  Wealeyan  church,  opened  in  Aug.  1^''> 
of  the  Roman  fieet  over  that  of  the  Oarthagin-  ia  add  to  be  one  ctf  the  handaomest  cborcb 
iana  in  the  first  Punic  war.  260  B.  0.,  gained  edificea  belonging  to  that  denominatioD  in  the 
by  meana  of  the  enginea  called  torti,  then  used  world.  T^  city  oontaina  0  banks^  8  theatrct 
for  the"  first  time.  In  86  B.  0.  •Agrippa,  the  and  a  circua,  an  exchange,  a  court  boosetfid 
commander  of  Octavian*a  fieet,  defeatea  there  public  offioea,  a  very  aubatantial  market  plae«i 
that  of  deztna  Pompey.  In  1719  Melazzo  waa  a  government  house,  a  gre^nmnber  of  banil- 
nnsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Spanish  army,  some  shops  and  warehousea,n>eaide  maa^  vcrj 
On  July  V^  1860,  a  brilliant  victory  waa  achiev-  elegant  private  residences.  The  extenor  of 
ed  at  Mela^zo  by  Garibaldi  over  the  Neapoli-  the  new  parliament  house  ia  not  yet  ooDpi^* 
tans  under  €oL  Bosco,  resulting  in  the  evacu-  ed.  The  cost  of  the  building,  when  il0i»u<^ 
ation  of  the\  town  and  citadel  by  the  latter,  will  not  be  much  below  £1,000,000.  Th^^ 
Fifty  guns,  ll|9  horses,  and  100,000  rounds  of  is  a  hospital  for  both  in  and  out  door  pati^rtN 
ammunition  were  taken  by  the  troops  of  Oari-  a  benevolent  and  lunatic  asylum,  and  ouif 
baldi;  but  the  moat  important  conaequence  of  charitable  inatitationa.    The  university  of  Md- 
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boonie  was  opened  April  18, 1855.  It  is  built  the  same  latitude  N.  The  mean  temperatnie 
from  the  designs  of  lir.  F.  M.  White,  upon  of  January  (midsammer)  is  66^  the  highest 
a  fine  site  to  the  N.  of  the  oitj,  and  has  40  acres  101%  and  the  lowest  48° ;  while  toe  daily  arer** 
of  kod  attached,  forming  part  of  extensive  age  of  the  month  is  19^  There  is  a  great  pro- 
pleasure  grounds.  The  form  of  the  building  is  portion  of  dry  sunny  weather.  The  annual 
that  of  a  parallelogram,  the  4  sides  facing  the  fall  of  rain,  taJken  from  the  mean  of  5  yeara^ 
cardinal  points,  with  a  quadrangle  in  the  cen-  gives  82.68  inches.  The  wettest  months  are 
ire.  It  is  open  to  all  classes  of  British  subjects  those  from  April  to  November  inclusive. — In 
vithoQt  any  religious  tests.  It  has  professor-  oommerce  Mdboume  ranks  as  the  first  port 
ships  for  the  classics,  mathematics,  modem  in  the  British  colonial  possessions  and  of  the 
liistorj,  and  natural  science.  The  number  of  southern  hemisphere.  This  importance  is  due 
national  and  private  schools  in  1860  was  up-  to  the  gold  discoveries  in  1861.  The  trade  of 
ward  of  200,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  There  Melbourne  is  carried  on  with  all  the  principal 
are  also  scientifio  and  literary  associations,  and  ports  of  the  world,  and  the  imports  consist. 
tij6  poblic  library  is  among  the  finest  public  with  trifling  exceptions,  of  every  artide  ox 
buildings ;  its  larse  hall  is  supported  by  Corin-  necessity  or  luxury  used  by  civilized  man.  Be- 
thian  colomns  ana  paved  with  tessellated  mar-  side  gold,  the  chief  exports  are  wool,  tallow. 
Me.  The  average  attendance  is  200  daily.  An-  hides,  ana  other  kinds  of  raw  produce.  Gold 
other  wing  is  to  be  added  to  it,  and  the  colonial  is  in  proportion  to  the  other  exports  about  f  of 
government  has  granted  £20,000  for  that  pur-  the  whole  amount  The  exports  of  Melbourne 
I>o^.  The  number  of  books  is  about  8,000.  in  1856  amounted  to  £14,868,250.  The  total 
The  legislature  voted  In  1859  and  1860  respec-  value  of  the  trade,  both  export  and  import,  was 
timely  £5,000  for  the  purchase  of  new  books,  in  1857  about  £31,000,000 ;  and  the  vessels  en- 
The  principal  journals  are  the  *^Age,"  "Her-  tering  the  port  measured  in  the  aggregate  800,- 
ald,^'  and  ^^Argna.'*  The  new  post  office,  open-  000  tons.  During  the  3  months  ending  March 
ed  io  1859,  is  a  magnificent  building  in  the  81, 1859.  the  imports  amounted  to  £8,880,640 
Italian  style,  elaborately  adorned  with  sculp-  (declared  value),  and  the  exports  to  £3,279,288 ; 
tares;  it  stands  on  the  corner  of  Bourke  and  and  daring  the  same  period  in  1860  the  imports 
Elizabeth  streets.  The  principal  facade,  which  vrtre  £4,046,584,  and  the  exports  £2,992,105. 
i^  on  Bourke  street,  is  broken  by  4  towers;  and  The  export  of  gold  from  Melbourne  for  the  last 
io  one  of  the  comer  towers,  which  rises  a  story  5  years  has  been  as  follows:  1865,  2,576,745 
iiicher  than  the  others,  there  is  a  dock  with  4  oz. ;  1856,  8,003,81 1 ;  1857,  2,729,655 ;  1858, 
^vili.  The  Tan  Tean  water  works  were  opened  2,586,983;  1859,  2,280,525.  The  receipts  at 
Ike.  31, 1857,  being  the  greatest  engineering  the  Melbourne  custom  house  for  the  year  end- 
vorlu  in  which  the  colony  of  Victoria  ever  en-  ing  March  31,  1859,  amounted  to  £2,961,265, 
^ed.  The  reservoir  is  formed  in  a  valley  and  for  the  year  ending  March  31^860,  to  £3,- 
aiDODg  the  Plentey  ranges,  bv  confining  the  261,143.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States 
v>t«r  of  the  river  by  an  embankment  3,159  with  Melbourne  comprised  in  9  months  ending 
^t  long;  31  feet  high,  170  feet  in  thickness  at  June  30,  1858,  an  amegate  of  90  vessels.  Ships 
^6  bottom,  and  tapering  to  only  20  feet  at  the  drawing  24  feet  of  water  can  come  up  Pcoi 
top.  The  inside  or  this  embankment  Ib  a  wall  Phillip  as  far  as  Hobson's  bay  at  the  mouth  of 
^Heet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  10  at  the  top.  the  Yarra  Tarra;  but  vessels  requiring  more 
From  this  lake  the  water  is  carried  through  iron  than  9  feet  of  water  cannot  get  over  the  bars. 
rn>^  to  Melbourne,  a  distance  of  about  18  m.  Although  the  distance  to  the  bay  by  the  course 
The  lake  is  25  feet  deep  and  10  m.  in  circum*  of  the  river  is  9  m.,  it  is  not  ^uite  2  by  land^ 
'ere&ee.  The  valve  house  *  in  Oarlton  gardens  and  a  railway  with  an  extensive  jetty  at  its 
illows  the  water  to  flow  direct  into  all  parts  of  lower  terminus  has  been  made,  oonnectingMel- 
f^e  dtj.  There  are  sevend  pleasure  grounds  bourne  with  Port  Phillip  at  Sandridge.  There 
in  the  immediate  neighborhooa  of  the  city,  the  is  another  nulway  to  WiUiamstown,  on  the  op- 
^ief  of  which  are  Uie  royal  park,  the  police  posite  side  of  Hobson's  bay,  which,  though  oon- 
Ndock,  and  the  Carlton  and  Rtzroy  gardens,  siderably  longer,  has  the  advantage  of  better 
Collingvoodf  Brighton,  Richmond,  St  Eilda,  abater  for  ships  lying  at  the  Jetty.  A  ship 
aod  other  suburb  of  Melbourne  are  studded  railway  has  been  oonstmoted  here  capable  of 
with  heantiful  villas  and  terraces.  The  number  taking  up  vessels  of  very  large  size,  from  the 
^  iHMises  given  in  1857  is  10,334^  at  the  aver-  anchorage  in  Hobson^s  bay  to  the  Heads  of  Port 
^  yearly  rental  d  (450  for  each  liouse. —  Phillip  the  distance  is  about  35  m.,  and  the 
There  is  a  steam  mail  service  established  with  channels  are  obstructed  part  of  the  way  by 
uffland,  9ia  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  once  a  month,  sand  banks  which  render  the  assistance  of  ex* 
Aod  regular  communication  is  maintained  with  perienced  pilots  necessary.  The  Heads,  or  the 
^  the  neighboring  colonies  by  very  efficient  opening  connecting  Port  Phillip  with  Basses 
^^  vesMls.  G<x>d  roads  extend  to  all  the  strait,  is  about  2  m.  across,  but  this  is  occupied 
P^cipal  gold  fidds;  there  is  a  railway  to  Gee-  bv  foul  ground  on  either  side,  which  leaves  a 
J^^  and  several  other  railways  are  in  course  channel  for  shipping  of  little  more  than  a  mile 
^  OQiutruction  to  bring  the  produce  of  the  far  broad.  Through  this  narrow  passage  the  ebb 
laterior  to  Melbourne.  The  climate  is  on  the  and  flood  tides  sweep  over  the  uneven  bottom 
^bole  cooler  than  is  generally  experienced  in  with  great  force,  and  raise  a  sea  which,  when 
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the  wind  happens  to  be  fireeh  from  the  opposite  finally  of  her  admiration,  serered  his  relations 
direction,  is  exceedingly  dangerous  ana  often  with  her  in  the  well-known  lines  to  her  written 
fittal  to  snudl  or  dnll-sailing  craft.  Strong  forti-  a  short  time  before  his  departure  from  England, 
flcations  are  at  present  in  oonrse  of  oonstmction  Notwithstanding  this  attack,  she  still  cherished 
upon  the  points  of  land,  Londsdale  and  Napein.  feelings  of  resara  for  him;  and  it  is  related  that, 
at  either  side  of  the  entrance.  The  rise  and  coming  suddenly  upon  the  hearse  which  w&s 
faU  of  the  tide  is  about  8  feet  Melbourne  pos-  conveying  the  remains  of  Byron  to  Newste^d 
•essee  steam  flour  miUs,  tallow  boiling  estab-  abbey,  she  fainted  on  the  q[K>t,  and  was  for 
lishments,  brass  and  iron  founderies,  and  other  some  time  afterward  prostrated  by  a  serere  ill- 
industrial    establishments, — ^The  site  of  Mel-  ness.    For  many  years  she  lived  in  sedosion  in 


years  afterward  however  contmued  to  visit  and  correspond 

the  town  was  officially  recognized  and^named  her,  and  of  whom  she  never  spoke  but  in  terr^ 

in  honor  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Britisn  prime  of  admiration.  Bhe  published  two  other  noveX 

minister,  by  the  *  government  of  New  South  **  Graham  Hamilton^^  and  **Ada  Reis^** 

Wales,  to  which  colony  Melbourne,  together  MELOHISEDEE  ('« king  of  righteonane&*'v 

with  the  surrounding  country,  then  call^  the  according  to  Gen.  xiv.  18,  a  *^  priest  of  the  mr^i 

Port  Phillip  district,  biBlonged  until  its  forma-  high  God^  and  ^'king  of  Salem,"  went  forth  to 

tion  into  a  separate  colony  in  1851  under  the  meet  Abraham  on  his  return  from  the  porsul: 

name  of  Victoria.    In  1862  Melbourne  became  of  King  Ohedorlaomer,  brought  '*  bread   and 

the  seat  of  a  l^slative  assembly.  wine**  lor  the  warriors,  and  blessed  Abraham, 

MELBOURNE,  Wiluam  Lamb,  viscount,. a  who  in  return  gave  him  a  tenth  of  the  spi>i!«. 

British  statesman,  bom  in  London  in  1779,  died  One  of  the  Psalms  (ex.  4)  contains  the  won-s, 

Nov.    24,  1848.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  ^  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek  f' at  1 

the  first  Viscount  Melbourne^  and  after  an  edu-  the  £pistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vi.  20,  viL  l-e^t 

cation  at  Trinity  college,  Oambridge.  and  the  represents  him  as  a  tvpe  or  Christ,  and  K  « 

university  of  Glasgow,  was  in  1804  called  to  the  office  as  ^perior  to  tne  Aaronic  priesthcHtiL 

bar  at  Lincoln^s  Inn.    In  1806  he  entered  par-  The  opinions  of  theologians  as  to  the  persi  a 

Itameot  as  a  supporter  of  Fox  and  the  whigs,  a  of  Melchisedek  and  the  nature  of  his  priesihi»>  ^1 

connection  which  he  steadilv  maintained  during  have  at  all  times  greatly  varied.    With  re^raT^l 

his  political  life.    In  1812  be  was  returned  for  to  his  residence,  they  are  now  generally  agr«.v  3 

Westminster,  and  in  1827  was  appointed  secre-  that  Salem  was  the  original  of  Jerusalem,     in 

tary  for  Ireland.    In  1828  he  succeeded  to  his  the  ancient  church,  a  sect,  called  Melchisedek- 

title,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  itea,  regarded  Melchisedek  as  an  incanuuion  vf 

and  two  years  later  he  entered  the  cabinet  of  a  divine  power,  and  as  superior  to  Christ. 

Earl  Grey  as  home  secretary.    Upon  the  retire-  MELOHTHAL,  Abkold  von,  a  Swiss  patn<^t. 

nent  of  the  latter  in  1834  he  became  the  first  born  in  tbe  canton  of  Unterwalden  in  the  lattvr 

lord  of  the  treasury,  in  which  position  he  re«  part  of  the  18Ui  century.    His  real  dame  w  as 

mained,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  in  Arnold  von  der  Halden,  but  he  was  geoer&Mr 

1884-*6,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  temporarily  as-  known  by  the  name  of  Melchthal,  in  whii  L 

muned  the  premiership,  until  1841,  when  he  place  he  resided.    Hie  servant  of  the  Anstrt:^ 

was  again  succeeded  by  Peel.    His  administra-  governor   Von  Landenberg  having  one  diij 

tion  was  distinguished  by  no  important  political  seixed  a  yoke  of  oxen  belonging  to  Amold^s  fi- 

event,  but  was  rendered  permanent  and  popu-  ther,  the  young  man  struck  the  menial  to  tie 

lar  by  the  tact  and  personal  qualities  of  the  pre-  ground  and  fied  to  the  mountains.    His  f«ti.«  r, 

mier. — Oabouhs  (Ponbonbt),  known  as  Lady  declining  to  disclose  his  plaoe  of  refoge,  m*»« 

Caroline  Lamb,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  blindedoyorderof  the  governor;  and  this  cr*.ri 

Nov.  18, 1785,  died  in  London,  Jan.  2d,  1828.  deed,  which  has  been  beautifhlly  draniatix«<!  i 

Bhe  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  8d  eari  of  Schiller's  *^  William  Tell,''  became  the  aignAl  •  i 

Bessborough,  and  at  20  years  of  age,  being  then  revolution.    Young  Melchthal,  in  his  retreat  •  r. 

remarkable  for  her  grace  of  manners,  intellec-  the  Rtltli,  was  Joined  by  Flint  of  the  canton   4 

toal  culture,  and  genius,  was  married  to  the  fh-  Uri  and  StaufiEscher  of  the  canton  of  Bch  vi  tx 

ture  premier,  who  was  then  Just  commencinff  with  whom,  one  night  in  Nov.  1807,  on  the  !»h  ^ 

his  political  career.    Having  tastes  congenial  of  Lake  Lucerne,  he  took  an  oath  to  devou*  *.  <• 

with  those  of  her  husband,  she  shared  with  him  life  to  the  cause  of  Swiss  independence,  v  hi  \ 

the  classical  studies  in  which  they  were  both  pro-  was  achieved  in  Jan.  1808,  by  the  ex|>aUi«»n  •  .* 

ficient,  and  also  made  henelf  mistress  of  several  the  Austrians  from  the  8  cantons  above  d«id<  ' 

of  the  mildem  languages.    In  1816  she  appear-  and  the  destruction  of  their  eastlea,  witli.> 

ed  before  the  public  as  the  authoress  of  **•  Glen-  bloodshed.    The  anthoiUdty  of  the  whf  >K«  .» - 

arvon,"  a  novel  of  which  the  hero  was  supposed  count,  however,  which  is  given  accordinir  t  - 

to  shadow  ibrth  the  character  and  sentiments  of  an  ancient  Swiss  chronide,  has  been  mncL  .!  :^ 

Lord  Byron,  for  whom  about  1818  she  had  con-  puted  of  late  years.    Arnold  von  Melchtk\al  }.  .\9 

eeived  a  romantic  but  unfortunate  attachment,  sometimes  been  confounded  with  Arnold  t  ^ 

which  was  long  the  theme  of  comment  in  fash-  Wii^elried,  another  Swiss  hero,  who  fell  at  t'.- 

kxiable  oisdes  in  London.    The  poet,  wearying  battle  of  Sempacb,  July  0, 1886. 
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MELCOMBE,  Lobo.    See  BomKOTOK.  treated  toward  Lodi,  holding  Melegnano  with 

MELEA6ER.    L  A  mythical  hero  of  Greece,  about  18,000  men  in  order  to  cover  their  line 

lod  one  of  the  Argonauts.    II.  A  Macedonian  of  march.     The  emperor  Napoleon  ordered 

geoertl  who  served  under  Alexander  the  Great.  Marshal  Baragnaj-d'Hilliers  at  the  head  of  the 

At  the  battle  of  the  Granicns,  884  B.  0.,  he  Ist  army  corps,  assisted  by  the  2d  corps  nnder 

commandedoneof  the  divisions  of  the  phalanx;  Marshal  McM^on,  to  dislodge  them;  and  in 

and  in  almost-  all  the  Asiatic  campaigns  he  ap-  accordance  with  these  instructions  McMahon*» 

peftTs  to  have  held  the  same  o£Bce.  On  the  death  troops  advanced  in  two  divisions  in  sach  a  maii- 

of  Alexander  he  was  associated  in  the  regency  ner  as  to  tnm  the  poeitjpn,  while  Baraguay- 

witli  Perdiccas^  but  was  subsequently  put  to  d'Hilliers,  with  his  men  disposed  in  3  columns, 

death  by  order  of  his  colleague.    III.  A  Greek  marched  along  the  main  road.    On  reaching  the 

epigrammatist,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  town  he  found  the  Austrians  posted  behind  a 

of  the  1st  century  B.  0.    He  was  a  native  of  barricade  with  a  battery  planted  on  an  eminence 

Gadara  in  eastern  Palestine,  and  made  a  coUec-  which  commanded  the  approach,  and  riflemen 

tioD  of  epigrams,  entitled  Zntpapot  Emypafifut-  in  nearly  every  house,    llie  artillery  began  the 

fw,  from  over  40  authors.     This  work  has  battle  and  played  for  about  an  hour,  when  a 

perished,  but  we  still  possess  181  of  his  own  battalion  of  Zouaves,  followed  by  the  whole  1st 

epigrams,  ^hich  form  part  of  the  Greek  anthol-  brigade,  charged  upon  the  Austrians  and  drove 

og;.    The  best  separate  edition  of  Meleager  is  them  into  the  town.    Here  a  desperate  hand- 

tbatof  Grafe  (Leipsic,  1811).  to-hand  conflict  was  maintained  from  7  Ull  9 

M£LEGNA!N0,  MijaoNANO,  or  Makiokak,  a  o^dock  in  the  evening,  ending  with  the  complete 

town  of  Lombardy,  in  the  district  of  Milan,  on  rout  of  the  Austrians.     lurshal  McMahon's 

tbe  Lambro,  11  m.  8.  £.  from  Milan  and  10  corps  arrived  in  time  to  inflict  f^reat  loss  upon 

m.  W.  y.  W.  from  Lodi ;  pop.  about  4,000.    It  the  retreating  enemy,  but  the  victory  was  fol- 

VS5  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Frederic  IL  in  lowed  by  no  important  result.    The  French,  by 

1239 ;  and  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  signed  a  their  own  account,  had  16,000  men  in  Uie  field, 

treaty  of  peace  there  in  1279.— In  Sept  1615,  it  and  lost  948,  while  the  Austrians  lost  2,800. 

was  the  scene  of  a  famous  battle  between  Fran-  MELENDEZ  YALDEZ,  Juan  Antonio,  a 

ci«  I.  of  France  and  tiie  Swiss  in  the*service  of  Spanish  poet,  bom  in  Ribera  del  Fresno,  Estee- 

the  doke  of  Milan,  whidh  is  sometimes  called,  madura,  March  11,  1764,  died  in  Montpellier, 

from  its  obstinacy  and  the  superior  character  France,  May  24. 1817.   He  was  educated  at  the 

of  the  troops  on  both  sides,  the  "  battle  of  the  university  of  Ssjamanea^  where  he  became  pro- 

gunts.*^  The  attack  was  made  by  the  Swiss  late  fessor  of  belles-lettrea.    In  1780  he  obtained  a 

in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  with  such  impetu-  prize  offered  by  the  Spanish  academy  for  the  beet 

c«itT  that  the  French  were  driven  from  their  in-  eclogue,  on  which  occasion  he  had  Triarte  for 

tr«Dchments  and  lost  a  part  of  their  artillery,  a  rival.    He  afterward  held  various  official  sta- 

^Ijiog^  however,  under  the  inspiriting  con-  tions,  and  when  Joeeph  Bonaparte  became  king 

dGct  of  the  king,  they  soon  recovered  their  of  Spain,  attached  himself  to  the  French  party, 

groQod  and  maintained  the  contest  until  the  and  shared  in  its  misfortunes.    Once  he  was 

i^t  was  far  advanced.    A  truce  then  ensued  led  out  to  be  shot  by  the  populace  of  Oviedo, 

&>r&  few  hours.    At  the  dawn  of  day  the  battle  whither  he  had  been  sent  as  a  commission- 

vu  resumed,  the  Swiss  again  being  the  assail-  er.     Finally  he  fled  to  the  south  of  France, 

uta ;  but  their  charge  this  time  was  repelled  where  he  lived  for  4  vears  in  misery,  his  death 

^th  QDshaken  firmness,  and  Francis  at  the  head  having  been  hastened  by  the  want  of  means 

of  his  men-at-arms  then  threw  himself  upon  to  purchase  substantial  food.     His  poems  em- 

tbeir  line,  and  for  a  whUe  caused  it  to  waver.  It  brace  odes,  eclogues,  idyls,  and  pastoral  dra- 

ntiy  be  doubted,  however,  whether  he  would  mas,  of  which  the  most  popular  is  "•  Oamacho's 

have  proved  the  victor  had  not  D*Alviano  rushed  Wedding."    His  collected  works,  with  a  life  by 

into  the  midst  of  the  fight  with  a  small  body  of  Quintana,  were  published  at  Madrid  in  1820. 

^^Ttlry,  and  shouting  the  war  cry  of  Ifareo  ani-  MELETinS,  or,  as  Athanasius  and  others 

mated  the  French  with  the  belief  that  their  Ye-  call  him,  Melitius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  the 

i^itQ  allies  had  come  to  Uieir  assistance.    The  Egyptian  district  of  Thebais,  flourished  about 

^^  after  supporting  the  contest  for  several  thebeginningof  the  4th  century.    He  disagreed 

Wa,  withdrew  to  Mikio,  but  in  such  order  that  with  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  concerning 

the  conquerors  did  not  venture  to  pursue  them,  the  readmission  of  the  lansi  to  the  church, 

^  losses  are  variously  stated — that  of  the  and  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  other 

Sviis  from  8,000  to  16,000 ;  that  of  the  French  bishops,  especially  that  of  Alexandria.    The  ao- 

from  3,000  to  8,000.     The  chevalier  Bayard  counts  given  by  andent  writers  of  the  origin 

dlningoished  himself  on  the  field  by  feats  of  and  nature  of  this  controversy  are  very  oon- 

titraordinary   bravery ;    and    Francis,    who  tradictory,  and  the  church  historians  are  not 

tbroQghout  the  action  had  given  many  proofs  yet  agreed  what  part  of  the  ancient  account 

of  courase,  insisted  upon  l^ing  knighted  by  should  be  taken  as  true,  and  what  part  ought  to 

him  on  the  spot — ^Another  French  victory  was  be  r^ected.    It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 

^ioed  here,  June  8,  1869.     On  the  occupa-  Meletian  schism  arose  between  808  and  806. 

ti»D  of  Milan  by  the  French  and  Sardinians  The  council  of  Nice  censured  Meletiua,  and  for- 

^^  the  battle  of  Magenta,  the  Austrians  re-  bade  him  to  ordain  any  priests  in  friture ;  but 
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the  title  of  bishop  was  left  t#  him,  and  thofle  MEU,  GioTAirm,  a  SioQIan  poet,  bora  b 

who  had  been  ordained  by  him  were  permitted  Palermo,  May  4, 1740,  died  there,  Dec.  20, 1S15. 

to  retain  their  of9ces.    At  the  time  of  the  oonn-  He  ifaa  a  physician  and  professor  of  chemi^tnr 

dl  of  Nice  the  party  of  Meletins  oonnted  29  at  the  nniversity  of  Pidermo,  and  was  the  la- 

biahops,  and  in  the  c\tj  of  Alexandria  itself  it  thor  of  several  sdentifio  essays;  but  be  is  chiedi 

had  4  priests  and  8  deacons.    The  hope  of  the  celebrated  for  his  poetical  compositions,  wltirh 

oonncil  to  bring  the  Meletians  back  to  a  nnion  have  procured  him  the  titles  of  **  ths  Siciliin 

with  the  Gatholio  chnrch  was  not  fhlfiUed.  They  Anacreon'^  and  **  the  modem  Tbeocritaa.^^  IIU 

soon  after  united  with  the  Arians  against  Atha-  love  songs  are  extremely  popular  in  Sicily.  Th« 

nasinsi  and  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the  middle  most  Important  of  his  poems,  beside  his  od«s 

of  the  6th  century.  and  eclogues,  are :  La  fata  galanU^  bis  earli«»t 

)iDBL£TnJS,  bishop  of  Antloch,  bom  in  Meli-  eflfhsion ;  Don  ChiKiotte;  and  Oriffine  dtl  rm^k- 

tene,  Armenia  Minor,  about  the  beginning  of  do^  a  philosophical  satire.    A  complete  (slit.iiQ 

the  4th  century,  died  in  Constantinople  in  881.  of  his  poetical  works,  edited  by  himself^  appcir- 

Little  is  known  of  his  early  life.    He  was  first  ed  at  Palermo  in  1814,  in  7  vols.  8vo. 

bishop  of  Sebaste,  which  see  he  resigned  on  MELITA.    See  Malta. 

account  of  the  stubbom  oonduct  of  the  peo-  MELLEN,  Grkmyillx,  an  American  poet, 

!i\e.  He  then  lived  in  retirement  at  Berosa  bom  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  June  19, 1799,  died  in 
according  to  another  statement  he  was  bishop  New  York,  Sept  6, 1841.  The  eldest  eon  of  lo 
there)  until  860,  when  he  was  elected  bishop  of  eminent  chief  Justice  of  Maine,  he  was  grado- 
Antiocb.  That  church  was  greatly  disturbed  ated  at  Harvard  college  in  1818,  studied  Uv 
by  the  Arian  oontroversy.  The  bishop  Eustft-  in  the  office  of  his  fiitber,  who  had  removed  to 
thins,  an  adherent  of  the  council  of  Nice,  had  Portland,  was  admitted  to  Uie  bar,  inarn«d, 
been  deposed  in  880  through  the  influence  of  and  removed  in  1828  to  the  neigbbonni;  bli- 
the Arians.  His  followers  existed  as  a  separate  lage  of  North  Yarmouth,  where  be  engage*}  in 
party,  under  the  name  of  Eustathians,  while  the  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  had  b^ea 
Arians  were  themselves  divided,  the  ruling  a  frequent  contributor  of  verses  to  magaxiDfa 
party,  which  was  on  the  whole  Arian,  in  oppo-  and  annuals,  when  in  1826  he  proooaocvd  in 
sition  to  Semiarianism,  bearing  the  name  of  Portland  before  the  peace  society  of  Maine  a 
Acazians.  Meletins  was  so  highly  esteemed,  poem  on  the  **  Rest  of  Empires.**  In  1^27  be 
that  he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  see  by  published  a  satire  entitled  **  Our  CbroDicle  of 
general  consent  Yet  soon  after  his  inangura-  Twentv-Six,"  in  1828  delivered  an  snnivenftry 
tion  he  offended  the  Acaztan  party  by  a  die-  poem  before  the  Athenaoan  society  of  Bowdoio 
course,  which,  though  it  did  not  adopt  the  college  on  the  **  Light  of  Letlera,**  and  in  ^2y 
Atbanasian  expressions,  yet  leaned  tows^  the  collected  from  his  prose  contribntioos  to  pen- 
orthodox  (Nicene)  party.  Meletins  had  to  leave  odicals  a  volume  entitied  ^^  Glad  Tsks  and  i^ad 
Antioch,  and  a  strict  iurian,  Euzoius,  was  elect-  Tales."  His  principal  collection  of  poem^  en- 
ed  in  bis  place.  But  one  portion  of  the  dio-  titied  '^The  MartyrS  Triumph,  Buried  Valler. 
cese  adhered  to  Meletins  and  seceded.  This  and  other  Poems,"  was  published  at  BostoD  iu 
new  organization,  the  Meletians,  held  a  synod  1888.  The  *'  Martyr's  Triumph"  is  in  the  Sf^o- 
at  Antioch  in  868,  at  which  they  adopted  the  serian  stanza,  and  is  founded  on  the  hi*'t'>i7 
doctrines  of  the  council  of  Nice,  though  only  of  St.  Alban;  the  ^Buried  Valley"  de^cni-e) 
with  an  explanatory  clause.  Notwithstanding  the  avalanche  near  the  notch  in  the  White  riKMio- 
this  advance  toward  the  orthodox  churohea,  the  tains  by  which  the  WiUey  family  was  duAn^}  <^ 
old  Nicene  party  of  the  Eustathians  continued  Mr.  Mellen  resided  about  6  years  in  Bo6U>d.  tuA 
its  separate  existence  and  was  alone  recognized  removed  thence  to  New  York,  where  id  1v>^ 
by  the  western  churches,  in  particular  by  Alex«  he  began  a  *^  Monthly  Miscellany,"  which  wan 
andria  and  Rome.  Repeated  efforts  of  Meletins  discontinued  after  a  few  numbers.  His  U^'^'-^ 
to  obtain  his  recognition  bv  Rome  fiuled,  but  in  was  always  feeble,  and  he  died  of  oonsampiioo 
880  his  Jurisdiction  over  all  the  Arian  churches  after  a  vqvage  to  Ouba  in  1840. 
was  restored.  The  connection  of  Meletius  with  MELLONI,  MAOBDosno,  an  Italian  pbrfi^  ^< 
the  leading  theologians  of  the  eastern  chnrch,  as  bom  in  Parma  in  1800,  died  of  cholera  in  i'or* 
Ba^il,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others,  gradually  tici,  near  Naples,  Aug.  11, 1864^  He  fir^t  be 
prepared  the  way  for  his  recognition  by  the  Ni«  came  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  ul** 
cene  churches  and  for  a  compromise  with  the  versity  of  Parma,  where  between  1^'24  ^" 
Eustathians.  Meletins,  instead  of  Paulinns,  1831  he  taught  hvgrometry.  Political  eNi"« 
bishop  of  the  Eustathians,  appeared  at  the  oecu*  having  compelled  him  in  the  latter  year  to  <^Xj 
menical  council  of  Constantinople  as  the  repre-  patriate  himself  he  took  refuse  in  moco.  and 
sentative  of  Antioch ;  he  was  even  regarded  as  was  appointed  through  the  efforts  of  Arar'  a 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  council,  and  died  professor  in  the  college  of  I>61e,  in  the  dipift* 
before  its  dose.  After  his  death,  tne  schism  ment  of  the  Jura.  Repairing  thence  to  (n*oc^^ 
between  the  Meletians  and  the  Eustathians  con*  he  aviuled  himself  of  the  ooHection  of  scier.t-^(^ 
tmued.  In  898  the  successor  of  Meletins  was  re-  instruments  of  Prevoet  and  De  U  Rive  to  inAie 
cognized  by  Rome  and  the  West ;  and  in  416  the  several  important  discoveries  respecting  the  ra- 
last  members  of  the  Eustathian  sect  Joined  the  diation  of  beat,  which  be  presented  in  1^"  -  <^ 
predominant  church.  the  IVench  academy  of  aoMDces.    His  cvuiuic- 
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nicition  was  received  ooldly  by  that  body,  bnt  aeparated  firom  Spain,  be  entered  tbe  Porta* 
the  ^scoveries  wbiob  it  embraced  Babseqaently  goese  service,  and  was  employed  in  diplomacy, 
procured  bim  the  Rumford  medal  from  the  royid  After  returning  home  in  1648,  he  devoted  bim- 
flociety  of  London.  Having  now  taken  a  promi*  self  to  literature.  ICany  of  his  works  in  Span- 
oent  place  among  European  physicists,  he  was  ish  and  Portuguese  are  nnpublished ;  but  those 
enabled  through  the  influence  of  his  friends  already  printed  exceed  100  volumes.  His  most 
Arago  and  Humboldt  to  return  to  Italy,  and  popular  poems  are  embraced  in  the  Trea  mtisaa 
was  appointed  by  the  king  of  Naples  director  deiMeloaino  (Lisbon,  1649;  Lyons,  1665). 
of  tbe  meteorological  observatory  then  buildiog  MELOD£ON  (Gr.  /u Xttdta,  melody),  the  name, 
OQ  Mt.  Vesuvius.  Among  th§  results  of  his  la-  at  different  times,  of  two  or  more  unlike  forma 
bors  at  this  institution  was  the  discovery  of  of  musical  instruments,  but  now  appropriated  to 
beat  in  lunar  light,  which  led  to  the  determina-  one  of  recent  date,  and  so  far  excelling  those 
lion  of  tbe  analogy  of  radiant  heat  to  light.  Po-  before  it  as  to  be  substantiaUy  a  new  invention, 
fitical  troubles  again  interrupted  his  labors,  and  In  this,  externally  resembling  the  piano,  the 
for  hiB  presumed  sympathy  with  liberal  prind-  notes  are  determined  by  touching  the  keys  of  a 
pies  be  was  in  1849  ejected  from  his  post,  and  finger-board ;  each  key.  lifting  a  valve,  allows 
retired  to  a  villa  in  the  nekhborhood  of  PorticL  a  current  of  air  from  a  bellows,  worked  mean- 
In  1850  he  published  the  first  volume  of  a  work  while  by  the  foot  on  a  pedal,  to  agitate  the  cor- 
entitled  La  termocraai,  o  la  cohrtmoM  ealoH"  responding  one  of  a  series  of  metallic  free  reeds ; 
fea^  containing  an  account  of  his  theory  of  the  the  compass  is  6  to  7  octaves.  The  rocking 
''coloration  of  light,"  and  of  his  experiments  on  melodeon,  known  in  America  since  about  1825, 
tbe  diffusion  of  heat  by  radiation,  and  particn-  was  unsightly,  tardv  in  sounding,  and  of  han^ 
larly  of  its  transmission  through  transparent  tone.  llr.  Jeremiah  Oarhart( bom  in  Dutchess 
media.  Subsequently  he  gave  much  attention  co.,  N.  T.,  in  1815)  conceived  the  plan  of  acting 
to  tbe  study  of  electricity,  and  combated  the  on  the  reeds  by  suction  instead  of  blowine,  and 
oopdosions  of  Faraday  with  regard  to  the  trans-  reversed,  to  this  end,  the  bellows  and  reeds,  in- 
mission  of  currents  oyer  submarine  wires,  venting  the  present  instrument  in  1886.    He 

MELMOTH,  WiLUAM.  I.  An  English  law-  thus  secured  prompt  sounding,  and  a  flute-like 
jer  and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1666,  died  quality  of  tone;  "voiced"  the  note  by  curving 
there  in  1748.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  tne  reeds;  and  made  many  other  improvements. 
1693,  and  appears  to  have  been  treasurer  of  In  1859,  22,000  of  tJiese  instruments  were  man- 
Linooln^s  Inn  in  1780.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  Uj&ctured  in  the  United  States, 
tbeantbor  of  *^  The  Great  Importance  of  a  Reli-  MELON,  the  common  name  of  the  frait  of 
gioQB  Life  Conadered,"  of  which  over  100,000  oreeping  vines,  distinguished  generaOy  as  musk- 
oopies  were  sold  during  the  18th  century.  This  melons,  watermelons,  and  citrons,  originating, 
treatise  was  first  published  anonymously,  and  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  East,  and  long  cultivate 
was  for  some  time  attributed  to  John  Percival,  both  in  warmer  climates  and  in  Uiose  where  ar- 
carl  of  Egmont  A  new  edition  of  it,  with  a  tificial  heat  is  requisite  to  bring  it  to  maturity, 
memoir  of  the  author,  by  Charles  P.  Gooper,  In  the  former  the  melon  suppues  tbe  want  of 
vas  privately  printed  in  London  in  1849,  and  vegetation  during  the  period  of  the  year  when 
preaented  to  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  IL  other  plants  possessing  cooling  properties  are 
A  scbolar  and  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  disappearing  on  the  approach  of  the  intense  sum- 
bom  in  London  in  1710,  died  in  Bath,  Mardi  mer  heats ;  and  in  the  latter,  as  for  instance  in 
1^  1799.  Though  educated  for  the  bar,  the  England,  the  melon  is  brought  to  great  perfec- 
peater  part  of  hS  life  waa  passed  in  retirement,  tion  by  hotbeds  and  similar  artificial  appliances 
la  1742  he  published  2  volumes  of  "  Letters  on  to  maintain  the  temperature  it  requires.  The 
Varions  Subjects,''  under  the  pseudonyme  of  melon  ancceeds  admirably  in  some  portions  of 
8ir  Tbomas  fltzoaborae.  His  other  principal  the  United  States ;  and  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
worb  are  translations  from  Pliny  and  Cicero.  Boston  it  arrives  at  perfection  in  ordinary  sea- 

ICELO,  or  Mkllo,  Franoisoo  MAiruEL  db,  a  sons.    According  to  Lindley,  its  leaves  have  an 

Portuguese  and  Spanish  author,  bom  in  Lisbon,  immense  perspiratory  power,  so  that  they  re- 

Kov.  28, 1611,  died  there,  Oct.  13,  1666.    He  quire  a  greater  supply  offiuid  than  those  of  most 

vas  educated  for  literature,  but  entered  the  other  plants;  whieh  acooimts  for  the  singular 

ttmy  at  an  early  age,  attained  the  rank  of  fact  that  the  melon  seems  to  thrive  best  when 

^lopel,  and  when  the  insurrection   against  its  roots  find  their  way  into  water,  as  in  the  ir- 

Pbilip  IV.  broke  out  in  Catalonia  was  sent  rigated  fielda  of  Persia,  in  the  floating  islands  of 

^tber,  receiving  a  royfd  order  to  write  the  his-  Cashmere,  and  the  springy  river  bedis  of  India, 

tory  of  tbe  war.    This  work,  Mutaria  de  lo§  Such  a  supply  of  moisture  is  requisite  under  ex- 

^^mientotj  sqwracion  y  guerra  de  Caiahilia  posure  to  an  intense  sunshine,  the  heat  and 

(Lisbon,  1645),  ranks  as  a  classic  in  Spanish  lit-  bright  light  of  which  decompose  and  alter  the 

sratnre.    Melo  was  in  the  groat  tempest  of  fluids  of  the  plants  and  elaborate  from  them  an 

1627,  when  the  Portuguese  fleet  was  wrecked  abundance  of  sweet  Juices.    Artificially  treated 

ud  thousands  were  lost;  for  12  years  he  was  thus,  the  result  was  a  failure;  and  only  by  re- 

coofined  in  a  Portuguese  prison  under  a  false  |)eated  experiment  did  Knight  succeed  in  raising 

Bccoaation  of  murder,  and  for  6  years  was  an  m  England  the  sweet  melons  of  I^ahan  to  a 

«^  in  BrasiL    When  in  1640  Portugal  was  perfection  hitherto  unsurpassed.   He  discovered 
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that  the  moistare  should  be  applied  to  the  roots  oltmate  most  fiiTorable  to  the  meU»  k  tbit  of 

soasnot  to  cool  the  sniface  or  the  soil  in  which  the   middle  and  southern  states.    In  these, 

theygrew,  and  for  this  end  the  ground  was  COT-  melons  can  be  raised  as  field  crops;  tod  in 

ered  with  tiles  between  which  the  water  was  warm,  dry  soils,  snch  as  that  of  Long  idsnd  anl 

Soured.  Such  precaution,  with  high  artifidal  New  Jersej,  the  product  may  be  bo  large  that 
eat  and  strong  light,  rendered  his  efforts  soo-  eren  at  low  prices  the  crop  is  one  of  the  most 
eessful.  The  fj^uent  thunder  showers  and  the  profitable.  Except  in  the  most  northern  ttat««, 
summer  heat  combined  produce  the  same  effect  the  cultiyation  of  the  muskmelon  and  of  iu  y^ 
in  the  American  climate. — ^The  term  melon  is  ap-  rieties  is  very  easy.  The  fruit  of  the  mask- 
plied  to  the  many  varieties  of  one  species,  the  melon  is  considered  cooling  and  refreshlo^ 
eucumii  melo  of  botanists,  ranging  from  the  soft,  though  with  some  it  proves  difficalt  of  digestion 
mealy- fleshed,  and  almost  tasteless  smooth*rind-  and  liable  to  produce  colicky  symptoms.  The 
ed  muskmelon,  of  an  elongated  form,  through  green-fleshed  varieties  are  generally  the  iweet- 
the  richly  flavored  cantaloupes  of  the  same  gen-  est  and  most  delicious^  and  can  be  eaten  vith 
era!  form,  to  the  delicious  green-fleshed,  globular  the  most  impunity.  A  particular  variety  called 
kinds,  with  rough  netted  rinds,  known  under  thenutmeg,  when  pure  and  in  perfection,  iiTety 
different  local  names,  in  which  tiie  flesh  is  more  excellent,  melting,  and  has  a  very  high  moaky 
firm,  fibrous,  rich,  and  hic^y  flavored.  The  can-  flavor.  Downing  espeoiallvcommendiis  the  Per-  * 
taloupes,  such  as  the  netted  and  black  or  rock  sian  melons  as  being  in  this  respect  ezqoiaite. 
oantdoupe,  are  much  esteemed;  and  the  sort  to  They  require,  however,  extra  care  to  bring 
which  they  are  naturally  allied  is  said  to  have  them  forward,  and  the  employment  of  the  hot- 
originated  from  a  place  of  that  name  about  15  bed  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the  plants  in  the 
miks  from  Rome,  where  melons  have  been  oul-  spring.  Beside  the  above  mentioned,  there  b  t 
tivated  since  the  time  of  the  Mithridatio  war,  melon  called  damptthOy  cultivated  in  the  East* 
and  to  ha?e  been  originally  brought  from  Arme-  and  which  has  the  property  of  keeping  for  s 
nia  by  Lucullus.  According  to  Burnett,  this  long  time  after  being  cut,  if  sus^ded  in  a  dit 
particular  sort  is  now  unknown  there.  Next  warm  room,  and  hence  known  m  the  sooth  of 
to  tiiese  come  the  Persian  varieties,  such  as  are  Europe  as  the  winter  melon. — ^The  watermelon 
cultivated  to  an  unsurpassed  perfection  on  the  (pUrulhu  vulgarity  Schrader)  was  once  ooibid- 
plains  of  Ispahan  and  in  Boxhara.  The  ten«  ered  a  species  of  eucurbita^  then  transfierred  to 
dency  to  '^  sport"  or  run  into  new  forms  by  in-  eucumis  by  De  Gandolle,  but  now  made  a  di»- 
termixture,  makes  it  difficult  to  dassifv  the  tinct  genus.  It  belongs,  however,  to  tbe  »ice 
melons ;  and  the  London  horticultural  so-  naturtu  order,  and  posseeses  the  ssme  esMotul 
ciety's  catalogue  declares  that  it  is  not  easy  characters,  being  an  annual,  trailing,  rather 
to  fix  upon  any  permanent  characters.  In  the  slender  plant,  branching  somewhat,  and  extend- 
arrangement  used  by  that  treatise,  the  season  ing  its  stems  from  8  to  15  feet  in  length;  iti 
or  period  of  ripening,  the  quality  of  bearing,  leavesare6-lobed,ovate  inoutiine.8to6incbes 
color  and  thiclmess  of  the  rind,  oolor  of  the  long,  borne  on  petioles  8  to  8  inches  long;  itt 
fiesb,  and  average  weight  of  the  fhiit  when  tendrils  are  brandbed;  its  flowers  axillary  and 
well  grown,  are  the  ohanacters  employed.  Oul-  pale  greenish  yellow ;  its  fruit  of  a  very  lare« 
tivators  and  amateurs  in  America  are  not  well  size,  smooth  and  green,  with  a  red  or  jelKv 
agreed  on  -the  merits  of  varieties  cultivated,  core  and  black  or  red^h  brown  seedsi  1^ 
Kenrick,  in  his  *'New  American  Orchardist'*  cooling  and  refreshing  Juice  with  vhicb  it 
(Boston,  1835),  enumerates  about  80  kinds  as  abounds  renders  the  watermelon  a  cniTei^-7 
particularly  good.  Downing,  in  his  ^'  Fruits  of  favorite  fhiit  for  the  hotter  season  of  tbe  je^'t 
America"  (New  York,  1845),  has  made  a  nmple  when  it  occurs  in  perfection ;  and  immense  ficldi 
arrangement  of  them  into  8  daases,  viz.*:  green-  are  devoted  to  its  production  in  New  Jer«cT 
fleshed,  yellow-fleshed,  and  Persian.  He  gives  and  Long  island,  tiie  mode  of  culture  beinc  tU 
only  19  varieties  as  among  the  choicest  kinds,  same  as  that  of  the  muskmelon.  Aboat  Bo^*^ 
The  skill  of  the  cultivator  produces  occasionally  it  does  not  prove  a  difficult  fruit  to  raise,  on..- 
some  new  or  superior  sort — The  melon,  musk-  narily  requiring  rich,  dry,  and  light  soil  a&a 
melon,  or  cantaloupe,  has  a  prostrate,  hirsute,  some  littie  care  in  planting.  There  are  rcssj 
annual  stem ;  cordate-orbiculais  somewhat  angu-  varieties,  some  of  which  are  most  highly  este<:a)- 
lar  and  roughish  leaves,  borne  upon  petioles  2  ed,  such  as  the  imperial,  a  productive  sort  fr>a 
or  8  inches  long;  axillary,  shortiy  pedunded,  the  Mediterranean^  with  firuit  nearly  rvn^^ 
yellowish  flowers;  oval  or  ovate-globular,  longi-  rind  remarkably  thin,  flesh  solid  to  tbe  oeotre, 
tndinally  ribbed  fruit;  and  simple  tendrils.  It  light  red,  crisp,  and  rich;  the  Carolina,  a  \i^ 
betongs  to  the  natural  order  cueurbitaeem,  which  common  variety,  with  very  large,  oblong  fruit. 
are  tropical  pkuts  in  respect  to  habitat  though  flesh  of  a  deep  red,  hollow  at  Uie  centre,  »^f 
adapting  themselves  under  cultivation,  like  many  very  black,  of  which  a  sub-variety  with  {&•« 
other  annuals,  to  a  more  temperate  climate,  yellow  flesh  and  white  seeds  is  knovn:  t>« 
Excellent  as  are  the  flmits  of  the  melon,  yet  as  Spanish,  a  rich  excellent  kind,  with  large  oK  'i 


products  of  species  of  these    the  mountain  sweet, 
oncurbitaoeous  plants.    In  the  United  States  the    among  oultivators.— The  citron,  so  called, »  < 
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oearij  allied  plaot,  with  leaves,  Btema,  and  frnit  ent  entrance  is  by  a  magnificent  €k>tliio  portal 

10  closely  resembling   the  watermelon   that  in  the  S.  transept  over  which  rises  a  window 

JQdging  from  externaf  marks  there  is  nothinff  24  feet  in  height  by  16  in  breadth,  divided  by  4 

to  (^tingnish  it.    The  fruit  is,  however,  ronnd  richly  interlaced  mnllions,  and  sarmonnted  by 

Id  shape,  the  rind  of  a  dark  green,  mottled  with  niches  which  formerly  contained  statues   of 

krge  irregalar  whitish  spots,  the  flesh  of  a  tOQgh  Christ  and  the  apostles^    Other  parts  of  the 

bird  coDsistence  and  tasteless,  the  seeds  black,  same  transept  are  ornamented  with  sculptored 

It  is  employed  in  the  making  of  sweetmeats  and  forms  of  plants,  animals,  and  men.    In  the  8. 

preserves,  by  removing  the  rind  or  skin  and  wall  of  the  nave  are  8  small  chapels,  lighted  by 

seeds,  catting  the  flesh  into  convenient  bits,  and  as  many  windows  of  ezqaisite  design,  and  of 

boiling  in  sirup  which  has  been  flavored  with  which  the  8  nearest  the  central  tower  retain 

giog«r,  lemon,  or  some  agreeable  article.    Dr.  their  original  Gk)thic  roof,  the  remainder  beinff 

DariiDgton  coi:(jectures  that  it  may  be  the  par-  roofless.    On  the  E.  side  of  the  choir  or  chancel 

ticular  variety  of  the  watermelon  known  as  the  is  a  window  in  an  excellent  state  of  preeerva- 

pa*teca  of  Seringe  and  De  Gandolle.    Its  cul-  tion,  than  which,  says  Sir  Widter  Scott  *Mt  ia 

tiv&tion  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  kinds  of  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  beautifm  sped- 

meluns,  and  it  is  a  common  plant  in  giuxlens.  men  of  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  GoUiio 

MELODRAMA.    See  Dbajia,  vol.  vi.  p.  609.  architecture  when  in  its  purity.**    Other  por- 

MELODY.    See  Muaio.  tions  of  the  buUding  still  standing,  such  as  tiie 

MELDS.    See  Milo.  dobters  and  parts  of  the  aisles,  exhibit  the  rich* 

MELPOMENE,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  est  fiincy  in  their  tracery  and  adornments,  the 

mose  who  presided  over  tragedy.    She  was  a  forms  of  leaves  and  stalks  being  so  delioatdj 

daughter  of  Zens  and  Mnemosyne,  and  is  gen-  carved  that  a  straw  can  be  thrust  between  their 

erally  represented  as  a  youns  woman  of  grave  interstices.     Within  the   walls  of  the  abbey 

coontenanoe,  arrayed  in  splendid  garments, wear-  lie  buried  Alexander  11.  of  Scotland,  James. 

log  the  cothurnus  with  a  wreath  of  vine  leaves  earl  of  Douglas,  who  feU  at  Otterbume,  and 

on  her  head,  and  having  in  one  hand  a  sword  or  many  warriors  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  of  Scott 

the  dab  of  Hercules,  and  in  the  other  a  crown  of  Buccleugh.  and  of  other  fSamous  border  fam- 

or  ^^ptre.  ilies.   Here  also,  according  to  tradition,  was  de- 

MELROSE  ABBEY,  a  celebrated  ruin,  situ-  posited  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce,  after  the  ^good 

ited  on  the  Tweed  in  the  town  of  Melrose,  Lord  James**  Douglas  had  made  his  unsuooess- 

Roxborglishire,    ScoUand,   87  m.  from  Edin-  fnl  attempt  to  convey  it  to  the  Holy  Land.  Over 

hrgh,  and  82  S.  W.  from  Berwick.     It  was  the  whole  structure  a  halo  of  romance  has  been 

fi^u'jded  in  118$  by  David  I.,  completed  in  1146,  thrown  by  the  genius  of  Scott,  who  passed  his 

k'.d  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  first  latter  years  at  Abbotsford,  8  mUes  distant,  and 

occopants  beimr  Cistercian  monks,  who  were  whose  description  of  the  abbey  by  moonli(^t  in 

brtmght  from  Yorkshire  in  England.    In  1822  the  2d  canto  of  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,** 

ii  was  destroyed  by  the  English  army  of  Ed-  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  poem.    For 

wd  n.  retreating  firom  a  fruitless  invasion  of  upward  of  a  oenturjr  and  a  half  the  abbey  has 

S^tland,  but  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  Robert  been  in  the  possession  of  the  earls  and  dukes 

Brace  substantifdly  after  the  present  design,  of  Buccleugh,  who  in  1816  temporarily  fitted  up 

u)<]  in  a  Btjle  of  magnificence  which  ranks  it  a  portion  as  a  parish  church. 
unong  the  most  perfect  ecdedastical  structures       MELTON-MO WBRAY,  a  town  of  England, 

of  the  best  age  of  Gothic  architecture.    In  1885  in  Leicestershire,  near  the  confluence  of  the 

uid  again  in  1545  it  suffered  severely  at  the  Eye  and  Wreak,  16  m.  N.  E.  from  Leicester, 

^dsof  invading  English  armies;  and  during  and  105  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  London;  pop.  in 

t^e  period  of  the  reformation,  when  its  monks  1851,  4,891.    It  is  the  centre  of  a  huntmg  dia- 

*£re  scattered,  its   choicest  sculptures  were  trict,  and  the  seat  of  the  Melton  dub,  which 

^^aotooly  mutilated  by  iconoclastic  zealots.    In  meets  here  from  November  to  March,  and  at- 

Uer  times  it  has  been  despoiled  of  many  of  its  tracts  such  numbers  of  sporting  charactera,  that 

^oes  to  furnish  materials  for  the  construction  stabling  has  been  erected  for  over  800  horses, 

or  repair  of  other  buildings.    Notwithstanding  The  royalbts  defeated  a  body  of  republicans 

the  ravages  of  time  and  Uie  destructive  efforts  here  in  1644. 

of  man,  it  remiuns  at  the  end  of  5  centuries  one       MELUN,  capital  of  the  French  department  of 

of  the  best  preserved  specimens  of  (yothio  tfdii-  Seine-et-Mame^  on  the  Seine,  28  m.  by  railway 

^tare  in  Great  Britain ;  and  so  durable  is  the  from  Paris;  pop.  of  the  town  in  1856,  7,060; 

^"i.e  of  which  it  is  built  tibat  the  most  delicate  of  the  arrondissement  of  Melun,  62,164.    llie 

ornaments  wroug}it  in  it  appear  as  sharnly  de-  principal  manufactures  are  cotton,  wool,  Dn- 

l%ii  as  if  newly  carved.    The  church,  which  is  ens,  hardware,  &c   In  the  neighborhood,  which 

ihe  only  part  of  the  ancient  monastery  remain-  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  scenery,  is  Fouquet'a 

pg.  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  fertile  chateau  of  Yanx-Praslin,  where  the  brilliant 

^dscape,  renowned  in  border  legend  and  song,  financier  was  arrested  in  the  midst  of  a  ffete 

uid  is  bailt  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  285  which  he  gave  in  honor  of  Louis  XIY.    The 

feet  by  180,  with  a  square  tower  84  feet  high  in  town  was  ^sieged  by  the  Normans,  and  on  sev* 

*^<:  centre,  of  which  only  the  W.  side  and  part  eral  occasions  by  the  English,  who  were  finally 

of  the  N.  and  S.  walls  are  standing.    The  pres-  expelled.    At  uie  beginning  of  the  12th  cen- 
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tniy  Abdardf  thongh  rery  young,  opened  a  agents;  and  MelYflle,  for  having  Sorted  tUtia 

•ehool  of  philoeophy  in  this  town,  whion  was  at  epigram  expreesiye  of  his  contempt  for  oerttin 

that  time  a  &Torite  resort  of  the  French  ooart.  ceremonies  he  had  witnessed  at  the  royal  dupd 

MELVILLE,  Andbbw,  a  Scottish  religions  was  hronght  hefore  the  privy  ooiiDci],  foaod 

reformer,  born  in  Baldovy,  Forfarshire,  Ang.  1,  gnilty  ofaeandalum  maffnatum^  and  committed 

1545,  died  in  Sedan,  Fhmce,  in  1622.    He  was  to  the  tower,  where  he  remained  a  nrisoner  till 

educated  at  the  nniyersity  of  St  Andrew's,  and  1611.  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  tbe  dake  dt 

in  1564  repaired  to  the  continent,  and  passed  Booillon,  he  was  liberated  on  cooditioo  thit  b« 

seyend  years  at  Paris,  Poitiers^  and  Geneva,  should  expatriate  himseUl    Retiring  to  Fnniw 

alternately  studying  and  teaching.    In  1674  he  he  there,  through  the  influence  of  the  dake,  wis 

returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  appointed  prin-  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  noireniity 

6^  of  Olasgow  ooUege,  where  he  introduoed  of  Sedan,  an  office  which  he  held  till  bit  deith. 

important  improvements.     He  took  a  promi-  Melville's  eariiest  production  was  a  toIqim 

nent  part  in  the  theological  controversies  of  his  of  Latin  poems,  including  a  paraphraae  of  tk 

age,  and  in  the  establiwment  of  Presbyterian-  '*Song  of  Moses,^'  and  a  portion  oif  the  book  of 

ism  in  Scotland.    Toward  the  dose  of  the  year  Job  (Basel,  157^.    There  is  a  MS.  commeDttfr 

1580  he  was  made  principal  of  St.  Mary^s  col-  by  him  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  RomaM, 

lege  in  the  university  of  St  Andrew's,  and  leo-  still  extant. — See  the  **  Life  of  Andrew  MelnLe," 

tnrer  on  theology  and  the  oriental  languages,  by  Dr.  McOrie  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1819). 
In  1582  Melville  opened  an  extraordinary  meet-       MELVILLE,  Hxbmav,  an  American  aathor, 

ing  of  the  Presbyterian  ^neral  assembly  with  bom  in  New  York,  Aug.  1,  1819.    He  u  i 

a  sermon,  in  which  he  vigorously  opposed  the  grandson  ofThomas  Melville,  one  of  the  *'Bo$;<i3 

absolute  authority  assumed  by  the  court  in  eo-  tea  party.^    His  boyhood  was  passed  cbieflj  in 

elesiastioal  affiurs.    He  assisted  in  drawing  up  Albany  and  Lanstngburg,  N.  T.,  and  Berkshire 

the  remonstrance  against  the  policy  of  the  court,  co.,  Mass.,  until  he  reached  the  sge  of  \^  vhea 

subsequently  presented  to  the  king  at  Perth  by  he  shipped  before  the  mast  on  a  vessel  bouci 

a  deputation  of  which  he  was  the  head.    The  for  Liverpool,  and  returned  home  in  the  saiM 

earl  of  Arran,  one  of  the  council,  being  irritated  manner,  with  his  appetite  for  adventore  bhtrr- 

at  the  bold  tone  of  this  document,  asked  fierce-  ened  rather  than  appeased  by  the  voyige.  ^  u 

ly :  '*  Who  dares  sabscribe  these  treasonable  ar-  1841  he  embarked  for  tiie  Pacific,  as  a  ui '  r. 

tides?*'    ^'  We  dare,*'  replied  Melville,  and  im-  on  a  whaling  vessel,  in  which  he  cniiMd  for  1$ 

mediately  seizing  a  pen,  affixed  his  name  to  it.  months;  bo^  unable  to  endure  the  harsh  ^^' 

This  was  imitat^  by  all  his  colleagues,  and  the  duct  of  the  captain,  he  deserted  with  ooe  of  bL< 

council  suffered  them  to  depart  uncensured.  comrades  at  Nnkahiva,  one  of  the  Marqufj^i 

But  within  two  years  Melville  was  summoned  islands.    His  plan  was  to  throw  himself  n^«= 

before  the  privy  council  on  a  charge  of  treason  the  hospitality  of  a  neighboring  friendly  tri>\ 

for  words  uttered  in  the  pulpit,  and  Arran  ex-  but  losing  his  way  he  wandered  into  the  T>(><« 

erted  himself  for  his  conviction.    The  accusa-  valley,  where  the  warlike  people  who  take  tbe:r 

tion,  however,  could  not  be  proved,  and  he  was  name  from  the  valley  held  hmi  4  months  m  n 

sentenced  to  imprisonment  on  the  charge  of  indulgent  captivity.    At  the  end  of  that  tzi 

irreverence  towara  the  council ;  but  he  escaped  he  was  taken  off  by  a  boat  from  an  Aostru-^ 

to  London,  and  returned  to  ScoUand,  on  the  whaler,  which  conveyed  him  to  TahitL    w 

fUl  of  Arran,  in  Nov.  1685.    In  1687,  1589,  passed  some  time  in  the  Society  and  Sandyic. 

and  1594,  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  gen-  islands,  and  in  1848  shipped  on  bosrd  the  tni^ 

era!  assembly;  in  1590  he  became  rector  of  ate  United  States  at  Honolulu,  and  arrived  is 

the  universitv ;  and  in  1595  he  delivered,  at  the  Boston  in  Oct  1844.    ''  Typee,"  a  narrative  a 

coronation  of  the  queen,  a  Latin  poem  entitied  his  adventures  in  Nnkahiva,  told  in  a  ^''^'-^ 

Stephaniskum,  which,  being  printed  at  the  ear-  and  graceful  style,  appeared  in  1846  io  ^<^ 

nest  solicitation  of  James  VL,  was  read  with  York  and  London,  and  achieved  an  iiiunv<i'j''< 

admiration  thronghoot  Europe.     He  was  ac*  success.    It  was  followed  in  1847  hj  *'(HnvH\i 

onstomed  to  address  the  king  with  the  utmost  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  the  Sooth  Srii 

plainness  npon  his  foibles  and  vanity ;  and  be-  which  recounts  his  escape  Arom  Typ^  '"^  ^°^^ 

ing  a  member  of  a  commission  appointed  in  quent  voyage.    ^'Mardt  and  a  Voyage  Thebes 

1598  to  remonstrate  with  regard  to  certain  a  philosophical  romance  which  was  It^a'^"'^,"^ 

measures  inimical  to  religion,  he  chided  James  and  **Redbum,"  fonnded  on  the  incident:)!':  .-^ 

so  severely  as  to  excite  him  to  great  anger,  but  first  voyage,  appeared  in  the  same  jear.  n 

finally  subdued  him  and  obtained  every  conce»-  married  in  1847  a  daughter  of  Chief  JQ'|;^^ 

•ion  demanded.    On  Jameses  accession  to  the  Shaw  of  Massachusetts,  and  resided  fur  a  v 

English  throne  he  continued  his  efforts  to  obtain  years  in  New  York.    In  1850  be  rero<»reti  u> 

control  of  the  Scottish  church,  which  had  hither-  iMttsfield,  Mass.,  where  he  dirided  hii  t^'*; 

to  been  thwarted  in  great  part  by  Melville.    In  between  the  cares  of  a  farm  and  autht  i^. 

M^,  1806,  he  and  other  leading  Presbyterians  sacceasively  publishing  ''White  Jacket,  or  u 

were  summoned  to  London  nnder  pretence  of  World  in  a  Man-of-War^  (1850),  **Mi>''T  I'  '^ 

being  consulted  by  tiie  king  and  government  or  the  White  Whale'' (l^D*  '"^^^^  "'' . 

upon  Scotch  ecclesiastical  affairs.   They  obeyed,  Ambiguities'*  (1 85SX  "  'Th^  P'^'''  '^'^^^  * '  wt^ 

but  soon  discoverad  that  they  were  not  free  and  *'The  Confidence  Man"  (1857).    la^n^ 
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ttoi's  Kootlily^  be  icprodiMed  with  Ttrioiis  expedition  In  1859,  and  dooe  niiined  ICcOtn- 

iltentknis  the  namtive  of  ^Israel  Potter**  took  channel,  leads  between  Prince  Albert  and 

(repriotod  in  1  toL^  New  York,  18IS5),  a  real  Victoria  Lands  and  Prince  of  Walca  Land  Into 

character  of  the  American  revolntion,  whose  Victoria  channel ;  and  on  the  £«  It  commnnl* 

tdveDtoreiL  as  related  bj  his  own  lipS)  were  pnb-  cates  through   Barrow  stn^t  and  LanoastiAr 

lished  br  Mr.  Henrj  Tnimbnil  at  Providence  in  sound  with  Baffin's  ba>\ — Mbltilui  IslanUi 

1824.   Jn  18<K)  Mr.  Melville  sailed  again  on  a  which  lies  to  the  N.  W,  of  the  sound,  Is  exceed- 

mage  round  the  world  in  a  whaling  vessel.  inglj  irregular  in  form,  and  measures  about  sioo 

MELVILLE,  Sm  Jambs,  a  Sootttsh  soldier,  m.  in  length  fh>m  £.  to  W.  and  180  In  greatest 

itatesmaD,  and  author,  bom  at  Raith,  Fifeshire,  breadth.     Its  coast  line  is  broken  by  several 

aboat  1585,  died  at  Hal-hill,  in  the  same  county,  deep  gulfh,  and  it  has  numerous  peninsulas,  the 

Ko7. 1, 1607.    At  the  age  of  14  he  went  to  the  chief  of  which  are  Sabine  and  Dundas.    It  Is 

ooDtiDeDt,  where  he  occupied  various  official  separated  Arom  Batburst  and  Byam  Martin  M« 

statioDB  until  1664,  when  he  returned  to  Soot-  ands  by  Byam  Martin  channel,  and  fWmi  Prince 

land,  and  presented  himself  at  the  court  of  Patrick  and  Eglinton  islands  by  Fits  James  and 

Qoeen  Mary  Stuart,  who  appointed  him   to  Kellet  straits.    The  geoloffical  formation  of  Its 

office,  and  setded  on  him  a  pension  of  1,000  N.  part  is  carboniferous  limestone,  and  of  the 

marks.    After  the  murder  of  Damley  he  re-  rest  lower  carboniferous  sandstone  with  bods  of 

monstrated  with  her  on  her  partiality  for  Both-  ooal. — ^Mxlvillb  Peninsula  is  a  prqiection  of 

Well  whereupon  he  lost  fiivor  and  retired  from  the  N.  coast  of  the  American  continent,  bounded 

public  life.    On  the  accession  of  James  he  was  N.  by  Fury  and  Ilecla  strait,  which  separates  It 

made  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  and  a  fh>m  Gockbum  island,  £.  by  Fox  channel  B.  by 

member  of  the  privy  council,  and  was  even  Frozen  strait  and  Rowers  Welcome,  and  w .  by 

proased  by  the  king  to  accompany  him  to  Lon-  Committee  bay,  at  the  foot  of  the  ffulr  of  Boothia. 

doD,  when  he  went  to  take  possession  of  the  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  Rae*s  Isth* 

throne  of  England.    Melville  however  declined  mus  at  the  S.  W.    It  lies  between  Ut  66*  10' 

Ibis  invitation,  and  devoted  his  latter  da^s  to  and  69*"  60'  N.  and  long.  81  "^  and  87*  W.,  and 

the  composition  of  his  *' Memoirs  of  Sir  James  measures  about  260  m.  from  N.  to  B.  and  160 

Melville  of  Hal-hill,  containing  an  Impartial  Ac-  m.  from  £.  to  W. 

ooont  of  the  most  remarkable  Affiiirs  of  State  MEMBRANE,  a  general  term  applied  to  thin 

^^avig  the  last  Age.**    The  earliest  edition  of  layers  of  tissue,  more  or  leas  elastic,  of  a  whitish 

these  **  Memoirs"  appeared  in  London  in  1688 ;  or  reddish  color,  lining  either  dosed  cavities  or 

tbe  latest  and  best  in  Edinburgh  in  1827.  oanab  opening  extemuly.  absorbing  or  secreting 

MELVILLE,  ViBOOuNTB.   See  Dundas,  Hbv*  fluids,  and  envelopi ng  various  organs.  The  simple 

R,  and  Robest  S.  membranes  are  either  mucous,  serous,  or  fibrons, 

MELVILLE   ISLAND,  an  islsnd  lying  off  which  mav  be  briefly  treated  of  here.— The  mn- 

the  X.  W.  coast  of  Anstrslia,  between  lat.  11*  cons  membranes  are  so  called  from  the  peculiar 

8' and  ll''  68'  B.  and  long.  180"*  20^  and  ISl""  fluid  or  mucus  which  thev  secrete;  they  line  the 

^'  E. ;  srea,  about  1,800  sq.  m.    It  is  separated  passages  of  the  body  which  communicate  exter* 

from  the  mainland  on  the  E.  by  Dundas  strait,  nally,  and  by  which  foreign  substances  are  taken 

vhich  is  16  m.  wide,  and  on  the  8.  bv  Clarence  in  or  the  secretions  and  ezorementitfous  matter 

*^*a|t  snd  Van  Diemen^s  gulf:  while  on  the  carried  off;  they  are  continuous  with  Uie  sklo^ 

^.  it  b  severed  from  Balhurst  island  by  Apslev  perform  many  of  its  office's  internally,  and  at  the 

<^t    The  N.  coast  Is  low,  and  indented  witn  poinu  of  contact,  as  in  the  lips,  can  hardly  be 

sbillow  bays,  bat  elsewhere  the  coast  is  high  senarated  by  a  distinct  demarcation,    tioft  and 

^  precipitoosL    The  greater  part  of  the  island  velvety,  reddish  and  very  vascular,  attached  to 

^  in  wood.    Alligators  and  turtles  abound  on  muscle,  cartilage,  or  even  periostemn,  titeir  ff 

^«  cQssta    The  climate  from  October  to  May,  snrfiu^e  is  lined  with  epitlielial  cells,  which  are 

oYing  to  the  great  lieat  and  humidity  of  the  separated  from  the  vascohir  snr&ce  by  tije  thin, 

*^09pbere,  is  unhealthy,  hot  fitHn  May  to  Oc-  homogeneous,  and  apparently  textoreliess  pH' 

i>'>t^  it  is  aafaibrioQa.    Tlie  natlvea  are  chiefly  mary  or  basement  membrane;  they  present  p*-^ 

^ters.  and  appear  more  athletie  and  enter-  pillsB  upon  the  tongue,  vilUisities  §tid  Cr^lds  to 

frxA^f  than  those  of  Australia.  the  alimentary  canal,  and  defires^ions  Ibr  glands 

MELVILLE  SOUND,  or  Pakbt  Sorvn,  a  almost  eveiywhere.    The  three  divUi/iOSfifUie 

^-^T  of  vater  in  the  north  polar  regions  of  mucous  niembrsnes  are  those  lining  tlie  digeS' 

;^^^*va.  lyiBff  between  lat.  78*  and  lb'  K.  and  tive,  nuinntorf^  and  genito-urinary  passayos, 

•  '2.  Vj(f  and  115*  W^  enclosed  between  the  The  dige«tive  mueoos  membrane  iiegins  in  the 

Pattt  ii!iBds  (MdriDe,  Byam  Martin,  Batburst,  mooth,  extends  through  the  OBsuphagus  to  the 

4  .,9a  the  K^Prioee  of  Wales  Land  on  the  8.  stomadi,  snd  thr^io^  Uie  i/it»?«liftsl  c»inal  totlie 

^.  Prizice  Albert  Land  on  the  8.  W^  and  Bar-  anos,  ternVtog  prol<mgKtk/Oft  iuUt  the  dwU  of  the 

a;  >li2fd  or  Baals's  Land  on  the  W. ;  length  EL  saliTsry  gla^thi,  liver.  pan«rre«i.  and  lesii  \Ah44Mr, 

^  -  ^.  shod  M>  m. ;  brevlth  X.  and  B.  200  The  rtfpirsU^  ranor/os  tMsmhna^  Viu^  th«  wme 

^    BrtsB  Martin  dkanncl  opens  li^to  it  on  tbe  and  the  tAriKUn^  mA  §^LWt^  ^ofMtuheUgd  thitr^ 

^  '  Bi^^'s  stnH  cxcjMCts  it  with  the  Arc^^  withu  the  l>i%.  tuterrial  (ua.  ^^^^  tra^«««.  and 

*^*<=^  <«  li*  S.  W. :  on  the  fi.  an  oj*«:Ji.'g  ^at-  tlje  br^jiortJilal  ntsi':t^Jkf.S^^i%.  Tmi  i^nu^-^iniivy 

^"(^ered  by  CmfL  KIkm  Tobb^  of  McCliiOock's  BsacMis  nMibipnuM»  «st«M)s  ^MUentfidkf  Uum  tkm 
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nriniferons  tubes  of  the  kidney,  and  into  and  membranes  are  rariondj  oomUned ;  for  exam- 

throngh  the  reprodnctiye  organs.    In  esoh  of  pie,  the  tunica  aJhuginM  of  the  testes  and  the 

these  tracts  the  membranes  present  some  dight  perioardiam  are  fibro-serona,  a  nortion  of  tlj« 

modiOcations  adapted  for  special  functions.  Ma-  gall  bladder  is  sero-mnoons,  and  the  nretera  and 

coos  membranes  are  generally  endowed  with  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  are  fibro-mo- 

keen  sensibility  at  their  points  of  origin  from  cons. — ^Membranes^  especially  the  serous,  may 

the  skin,  as  on  the  lids,  lips,  kc^  bnt  gradually  be  formed  as  the  acciaental  products  of  disease 

beooroelees  sensitiye  and  nnally  almost  insensi-  as  in  cysts  in  yarioos  parts  of  the  body.    Fal»e 

ble,  in  a  healthy  state,  in  the  interior  of  the  or-  membranes  are  the  results  or  mode  of  tennina- 

gans;  beside  being  the  seat  of  various  secr^  tion  of  acute  inflsmmation,  havinff  for  their  ba.<^ 

tions  and  absorptions,  they  assist  in  ^e  fbno-  a  plastic  coagulable  lymph,  capwe  of  organi- 

tions  of  digestion,  respiration,  and  reproduction,  xation ;  such  membranes  are  sometimes  aalutArr. 

(See  EpiTHKUUif,  Glani>,  and  brrBSTiinc)— Se-  aa  in  certain  adhesions  and  dcatrioes ;  at  other 

rous  membranes  are  formed  of  flbro-cellular  tia-  times  they  impede  the  action  of  vital  organs, 

sue,  oovered  over  with  basement  membrane  and  as  the  pleuritio  and  peritonitic  adhesiona ;  xn^tt 

epithelial  cells;  they  are  very  thin,  smooth,  the  influence  of  violent  or  special  inflammati^>ii9 

transparent  and  extensible,  not  having  the  folds,  they  may  endanger  life  by  closing  pasaagi^  u 

papillflB,  ana  glands  of  mucous  membrane ;  they  in  the  false  membrane  thrown  oat  in  crorp. 

are  dosed  sacs,  and  are  found  wherever  inter-  (See  Ltmph.)    The  membranes  of  the  fcttu^ 

nsl  organs  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  or  have  been  alluded  to  under  Embbtoloot,  and 

lie  in  cavities  where  more  or  less  motion  is  re-  several  other  membranes  under  the  organs  to 

quired ;   they  consist  of  two  layers,  the  first  which  they  specially  belong, 

surrounding  the  organ  itseU^  and  the  second  re-  MKMKT^,  the  noiihemmost  town  of  PrnaBla, 

fleeted  upon  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  con-  in  the  district  of  KOnigBbenc,  ntnated  on  t^^e 

tact  and  on  which  it  moves;  the  cavitv  is  la-  Baltic  sea  near  the  Russian  frontier,  at  the  X. 

bricated  by  a  serous  fluid,  secreted  by  the  cells  end  of  the  Kurisches  Hafi^  and  at  the  month  of 

and  the  basement  membrane.    Thev  are  of  two  the  river  Danse ;  pop.  about  11,000.    It  is  f^r- 

kinds :  those  which  line  the  viscersi  cavities,  as  tified  and  well  built,  possesses  several  diurcLea, 

the  peritoneum  in  the  abdomen,  the  pleura  and  an  excellent  naval  school,  and  various  ednca- 

pericardium  of  the  longs  and  heart,  and  the  tionsl  and  charitable  institotiona.    The  harK« 

arachnoid  of  the  brain  and  roinsl  cord ;  and  the  is  defended  by  a  dtadel,  and  a  oonndenble  part 

synovial  membranes,  which   line  the  joints,  of  the  trade  between  Russia  and  German j  p^s^<^ 

sheaths  of  tendons  and  ligaments,  and  DursoB  through  the  town.  The  registered  shipping  ct*n- 

interposed  between  muscles  and  points  of  bone  sists  of  90  vessels;  the  number  of  clearance*  in 

over  which  thev  glide.    They  are  all  shut  sacs,  1855  waa  1,820  vessels,  against  1,809  in  ISTi^. 

except  where  the  Fallopian  tubes  in  most  ver-  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Baltic  timber  trsde*    TV.e 

tebrates  open  into  the  abdominal  cavity.    Se-  other  principal  exportaare  grain,  linseed,  ben.;\ 

roQs  and  synovial  membranes  by  their  polished  flax,  hides,  tallow,  dec,  most  of  which  ar«  t«^ 

and  well- lubricated  surfaces   secure  tbe  free  odved  from  Russia  and  Poland.    The  imports 

movement  of  contiffuous  organs,  as  in  the  in-  are  salt,  coal,  colonial  produce,  herrings,  mAnu- 

testines,  lungs,  and  joints ;   their  fluid  is  in  factured  goods,  to. — ^Memel  was  built  in  \i.t 

health  only  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  but  in  a  middle  of  the  ISUi  oentoiy  by  the  TeQton:c 

state  of  inflammation  the  amount  is  largely  in-  knights.    In  tiie  17th  century  it  was  for  aou:< 

creased,  as  in  the  dropsical  effhsions  of  perito-  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Swedes^  acid  ia 

nitis,  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  hydrocephalus,  and  1757  it  was  taken  by  the  Russians.     In  IS  <^ 

synovitis;  their  sensibility  in  the  normal  state  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  fVederio  WiOiam  III. 

is  nothing,  but  in  diseased  conditions  may  be-  of  Prussia  resided  some  time  at  MemeL      la 

come  acute,  as  in  pleurisy  and  peritonitis ;  their  1854  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire. 

vitality  is  different  from  that  of  the  organs  they  MEMEL  RIVER,    See  NiXMBr. 

surround,  and  may  be  increased  or  diminished  MEMLING,  Haks.    See  Hxmuxo. 

without  the  necessary  participation  of  the  lat-  MEMMI,  Sdcoiti,  or  more  property  Scv^ti 

ter.^— Bichat  gives  the  name  of  fibrous  mem-  di  MAirrnro,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  in  12n\ 

branas  to  the  aponeuroses  of  muscles,  the  cap-  died  in  Avignon  in  1846.    He  belongs  to  i:.« 

sules  ^  the  joints,  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  Siennese  school,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  m*  «i- 

the  pe)^osteuro,  dura  mater  of  the  brain,  the  ify  the  severity  and  hardness  of  the  Bvssctir  < 

sderotiiX coat  of  the  eye,  &c. ;  these  are  never  manner  by  imitating  the  softer  style  o^  Giottn. 

f^  but 'are  in  contact  with  and  adherent  to  After  tbe  death  of  the  latter  in  1886  be  Wtt5  :r> 

the  partsXsnrrounding,  and  not  moistened  by  vited  to  the  papal  court  at  Avignon,  wh^r«  ^  < 

secreted  flaid :  they  are  whitish,  of  a  pearly  and  is  said  to  have  painted  the  portrait  of  Laora  <f  • 

often  shiniiis  lustre,  and  may  form  sacs,  sheaths,  Sade,  on  account  of  which  he  b  meotionc^  *:i 

or  extended  layers  of  thin  tissue ;  possessing  two  of  Petrarch^s  sonnets.  At  Avignon  h«  &l<*i.» 

elastic  fibrous  tissue,  insensible,  they  afford  executed  a  miniature  illumination  for  a  mm."  =  - 

strength  to  organs,  retain  the  muscles  and  ten-  script  Virgil,  once  owned  by  Petrarch  an«i  r.-^r 

dons  in  place,  give  the  shspe  to  the  limbs,  fa*  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Mr  . 

Tor  the  movements  of  the  skin  and  soperticial  Of  the  few  pictures  attributed  with  ocrtAint  v  t  > 

musdea,  and  assist  the  venous  ciroulation.  These  him,  an  excellent  speoimaa  representing  'u.c 
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finding  of  Christ  in  the  temple  it  now  in  the  some  son  of  Eos  who  brought  a  force  of  Ethio- 

Lirerpool  iostitotion.  plans  to  assist  io  the  defence  of  Troy  against  the 

MEMMIKGEN,  a  fortified  town  of  Bararia,  Greeks.  Hesiod  calls  him  king  of  the  Ethiopians, 

m  the  drde  of  Swabia,  on  the  Aacb,  41  m.  8.  He  was  slain  by  Achilles.    Some  writers  sop- 

¥.  from  Angsborg;  pop.  7,200.    Here  on  Oct  pose  him  to  have  been  an  Indian,  the  term 

13,  1805,  4,000  Anstrians  sorrendered  to  the  Ethiopians  being  applied  to  the  Indians  by  the 

French  ander  Sonlt.  Greeks.    Others  conjectore  him  to  b&ye  been 

M£MMIKGER,CBABLi8GTniTAYrB,anAmeii-  an  Assyrian  general  sent  from  Nineveh  to  the 

csn  Iswyer  and  politician,  bom  in  WOrtemberg,  ud  of  Troy.     The  Greeks  in  later  sges  con- 

Gtrmsoy,  Jan.  7, 1803.    At  abont  2  years  of  founded  him  with  the  Egyptian  king  Ameno- 

ige  he  was  brought  by  his  mother  to  Charles-  phis  IH.,  whose  colossal  statue  in  the  neighbor- 

tnn,  S.  C,  his  &heT  having  previously  died,  hood  of  Thebes  greatly  excited  their  wonder  by 

He  wss  left  an  orphan  soon  sAer  his  arrival,  and  its  vocal  powers,  thou^  it  seems  to  have  been 

was  so  inmate  of  the  orphan  asylum  of  Charles-  little  regarded  by  the  Egyptians.    This  famous 

too  DDtfl  9  years  of  age.    His  talents  had  al-  statue,  the  vocal  Memnon  as  it  is  called,  is  the 

r^ady  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  received  northernmost  of  two  colossal  sitting  figures^  in 

into  the  fiunily  of  Gov.  Thomas  Bennett,  under  the  approach  to  a  temple  now  ruine<^  in  the 

vLr^  patronage  he  was  educated  at  the  South  ouarter  of  western  Thebes  called  Memnonia  by 

Carolina  college,  and  was  graduated  in  1820.  tne  Greeks.    The  height  of  each  of  these  stat- 

He  be?ao  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Charleston  ues  is  47  feet,  and  they  rest  upon  pedestals 

in  1625.    He  engaged  warmly  in  the  nuUifica-  about  12  feet  high.    On  the  lower  part  of  the 

tioD  conflict  as  a  leader  of  the  union  party,  vocal  Memnon  there  are  72  inscriptions  in 

vbich  dwindled  into  a  feeble  minority,  Uius  Greek  and  Latin,  by  the  emperor  Hadrian, 

preventing  his  political  advancement.    He  wrote  the  empress  Sabina,  and  by  several  ^vern- 

frr-ineotly  for  p<^tical  journals  during  this  con-  ore  of  Egypt  and  other  travellers,  official  and 

trriverey,  and  was  the  author  of  '^  The  Book  of  private,  -testifying  that  they  have  visited  the 

Kcllification*^  (1832-*8),  satirizing  the  advocates  Memnon  and  heard  his  voice  at  sunrise.     It 

of  the  doctrine  in  biblical  style.    In  1836  he  appeara  from  tiiese  inscriptions  and  from  the 

VIS  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  was  soon  after  ancient  writen  that  this  vocal  phenomenon  was 

Kflt  S8  commissioner  of  the  state  to  the  legis-  not  observed  till  after  the  Roman  conquest  of 

li^nres  of  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky  wiUi  Egypt.    The  sound  is  said  to  have  resembled 

reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  railway  the  twanging  of  a  haip  string  or  the  striking  of 

c^'csection  between  the  Atiantic  states  and  the  brass,  and  it  oocarred  at  sunrise  or  soon  after. 

Vi^ia^ippi.    In  the  legislature,  he  opposed  the  Strabo,  who  visited  it  witii  ^filius  Gallus,  the 

<^^D$ionofspecie  payment  by  the  banks  in  the  governor  of  Esypt,  states  that  he  heard  the 

ires«are  of  1889.    He  was  associated  with  the  sound,  but  could  ^*  not  affirm  whether  it  proceed- 

i*:<»mer-general  Buley  for  the  prosecution  in  a  «d  from  the  pedestal  or  from  the  statue  itself^ 

P^Qcipsl  case,  the  defence  in  which  was  con-  or  even  from  some  of  those  who  stood  near  its 

iz'^tti  by  Legar6,  Petigro,  and  King ;  and  the  base.^    He  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Mem- 

r&ilt  wss  that  the  banu  were  declared  to  have  non,  and  it  was  not  till  sfter  his  time  iqiparenUy 

{.rftrited  their  charters,  a  sentence  which  was  that  the  Romans  began  to  suppose  the  statue  to 

iftemrd  provisionally  remitted  by  the  state,  be  that  of  the  son  of  Ttthonus.    In  tiie  lap  of 

He  siso  urged  the  adoption  of  the  sab-treasury  the  statue  is  a  stone,  which,  on  being  struck, 

rxem,  and  sopported  by  an  elaborate  report  emits  a  metallic  sound  that  might  still  be  made 

iLe  mearares  of  Mr.  Calhoun.    In  1848  he  un-  use  of  to  deceive  a  visitor ;  and  from  its  position 

>:'^tes^ny  resisted  the  grant  of  a  new  charter  and  the  fact  that  tiiere  is  a  squared  space  cot  in 

U)  :he  bank  d  Sooth  Carolina.    For  neariy  20  the  block  behind,  as  if  to  admit  a  person  who 

jw  be  was  at  the  head  of  the  finance  commit-  might  thus  lie  concealed  from  the  most  careful 

'^\n  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  from  observer  in  the  plain  below,  it  is  supposed  to 

*-^h  he  retired  in  1862.  He  was  again  returned  have  been  so  used.    Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 

a  1^  having  become  ^MUticularly  interested  says:  *'  Having  remarked  the  peculiar  sound  of 

is  T^'P^Isr  education  and  in  the  reformation  of  this  stone,  and  subsequently  finding  in  one  of 

^^  pobiic  school  system.  The  present  orsaniza-  the  inscriptions,  that  a  certain  BalliUa  had  com- 

t^is  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  of  Chaneston,  pared  it  to  the  '  striking  of  brass,'  I  posted 

^  especially  of  the  normal  school,  are  chiefly  some  peasants  below,  and  ascended  myself  to 

^«  result  of  bis  policy,  which  was  introduced  the  lap  of  Uie  statue,  with  a  view  of  hearing 

*^^<  mong  opposition.    In  1859  he  was  ap-  firom  them  the  impression  made  by  the  sound. 

y  "ted  to  represent  the  state  as  a  commissioner  Having  struck  the  sonorous  block  with  a  small 

^j  Virgioia^  with  a  view  to  securing  the  co6per-  hammer,  I  inquired  what  they  heard ;  and  their 

^  '^n  fji  the  states  of  the  South  against  the  as-  answer : '  You  are  striking  brass,'  convinced  me 

^'u  of  abolitionists,  the  immediate  occasion  that  the  sound  was  the  same  that  deceived  the 

^J  ttje  movement  being  the  insurrectionary  at-  Romans,  and  led  Strabo  to  observe  that  it  ap- 

i^3!^t  of  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry.  ES^''^  ^  ^'™  ^  ^^®  effect  of  a  slight  blow. 

)f£MNOy,  a  hero  of  the  Trojan  war.    He  That  it  was  a  deception  there  can  be  littie  doubt ; 

**-»  s  sr>n  of  Titbonus  and  of  Eos  or  Aurora,  the  fact  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  hearing  it  thrice 

'^'<no' in  the  Odyasey  describes  him  as  the  hand-  looks  very  suspicious;  a  natural  phenomeoon 
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would  not  have  been  so  oomnlimentiry  to  the  tects  Memphis  fWim  the  inmidatSciisof  thelHle. 

emperor  when  it  sounded  only  onoe  for  ordi*  Before  his  time  the  river  flowed  entirely  along 

nary  mortals.''    Other  inyestigators,  however,  the  sandy  range  of  hills  which  skirta  Egypt  on 

maintain  that  it  was  impossible  so  clumsy  an  the  side  of  Libra.    He,  however,  by  banking 

imposture  should  have  paraed  witbout  detection  up  the  river  at  Uie  bend  which  it  forms  about  a 

for  centuries,  while  the  statue  was  constantly  hundred  flirlongs  south  of  Memphis,  laid  the 

exposed  to  the  inspection  of  inteUigent  Romans,  ancient  channel  dry,  while  he  dug  a  new  course 

who  as  foreigners  and  conquerors  in  Egypt  for  the  stream  half  way  between  the  two  hoes 

would  not  hesitate  to  detect  and  expose  the  of  hiUs.     To  this  day,  the  elbow  which  the 

tricks  of  the  native  priesthood.    It  is  said  that  Nile  forma  at  the  point  where  it  is  forced  a&ide 

umilar  sounds  have  been  produced  from  stones  into  the  new  channel  is  guarded  with  the  great* 

by  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays ;  and  several  est  care  by  the  Persians  and  strengthened  cTery 

of  the  scientific  men  attached  to  Bonaparte's  year ;  for  if  the  river  were  to  burst  out  at  this 

army  in  Egypt  have  stated  that  they  frequently  place  and  pour  over  the  mound,  there  woold  be 

heard  such  a  sound,  always  shortly  after  sunrise,  danffer  of  Memphis   being   completely  over- 

apparently  issuing  from  one  of  the  roof  stones  whelmed  by  the  flood.    Menea,  having  thoa^  br 

of  ^e  temple  of  Kamak.    Mr.  Lane  states  that  turning  the  river,  made  the  traot  where  it  n^d 

in  a  neight>oring  temple  he  heard  repeatedly  to  run  dry  land,  proceeded  in  the  firrt  place  to 

a  sound  like  that  of  a  harpstring  from  some  build  the  city  now  called  Memphis,  which  lie4 

stone  above  him.    This  occurred  at  noon,  and  in  the  narrow  part  of  Egypt ;  after  which  h« 

he  supposes  that  at  this  time  the  stone  became  farther  excavated  a  lake  outside  the  town,  to 

exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  sudden  expansion  the  north  and  west,  communicating  with  the 

from  its  warmth  produced  the  sound.  river,  which  was  itself  the  eastern  boondary. 

MEMPHIS,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Shel-  Beside  these  works,  he  also,  the  priests  saii, 

by  CO.,  Tenn.,  situated  on  the  Mississippi  river,  built  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Phtbah),  whic-ii 

just  below  ihe  mouth  of  Wolf  river,  on  the  stands  within   the  city,  a  vast  edifice,  very 

fourth  Chickasaw  bluff',  420  m.  below  St.  Louis ;  worthv  of  mention."    According  to  Diodonx<s 

pop.  in  1640,  8,889 ;  in,  1855, 16,000;  in  1860,  Memphis  was  about  17  m.  in  cirenic     Thi» 

about  50,000.    The  bluff  on  which  it  stands  mounds  of  the  modem  village  of  Mitrahennj 

is  about  80  feet  above  the  highest  floods,  and  mark  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  while  its 

alonff  its  front  extends  a  fine  esplanade  several  western  limits  extended  beyond  the  pyramids 

hundred  feet  wide,  facing  which  are  some  of  of  Sakkara,  and  included  in  its  suburbs  tho^e 

itke  principal  warehouses.    The  landing  place  of  Abousir  and  Dashoor.    It  was  remarkaMe 

is  at  a  sandstone  ridge  which  projects  into  the  for  its  fine  and  healthful  dimate,  and  for  the 

river  from  the  foot  of  the  bluffl    The  city  is  beauty  of  the  view  from  its  walls.    Rich  frreen 

handsomely  laid  out  and  adorned  with  many  meadows,  covered  with  lotus  flowen  and   ic- 

elegant  private  residences.    It  has  15  churches  tersected  by  canals,  bounded  it  on  the  N.  axvl 

(3  Baptist,  1  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  8  Epis-  8.    Its  position  was  such  as  to  command  the 

copal,  8  Methodist,  8  Presbyterian,  1  Reformed,  whole  inland  trade  of  Egypt,  ascending  or  d^v 

and  1  Roman  Oatholic),  8  seminaries  for  young  scending  the  Nile.    It  was  the  chief  seat  of 

ladies,  several  male  academies,  an  orphan  asv-  learning  and  of  religion  in  E^pt,  the  princii<d 

lum,  2  medical  colleges,  5  daily  and  8  weekly  place  of  the  worship  of  the  god  Phthab,  aind 

newspapers,  7  banks,  and  7  insoranoe  offices.  The  the  chosen  residence  of  the  sacred  boll  Ap':\ 

public  schools  in  1860  numbered  1,682  pupils,  whose  temple  here  was  celebrated  for  it»  cohto- 

Memphis  is  by  flir  the  most  important  town  be-  nades  through  which  the  great  processioos  were 

tween  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  and  has  an  conducted.     The  other  great  temnlea  werv: 

immense  business,  especially  in  cotton,  the  ship-  that  of  Isis,  which  Herodotus  deseribea  as  spi- 

mentsof  which  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  1, 1860,  cious  and  beautiful,  commenced  at  a  very  e^r'T 

amounted  to  about  400,000  bales.    Three  great  period,  and  completed  by  Amasia,  564  B.  C. ; 

railroads  now  enter  the  city,  viz. :  the  Memphis  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  western  qnart^  r 

and  Charleston,  the  Memohis  and  New  Orleans,  of  the  city ;  the  temple  of  Phra  or  tbe  ann  ;  &r .] 

and  the  Memphis  and  Ohio.    Forty  miles  of  the  temple  of  Phthan,  the  most  ancient  of  a  1. 

the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  railroad  are  also  and  the  laivest  and  most  superb. — Memphis  was 

finished,  and  the  whole  is  fast  approaching  com-  the  seat  of  saccessive  dynasties,  the  8d,  4:.\ 

pletion.    The  city  contains  an  oil  factory,  a  car  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  Egvptian  history,  « ti> 

and  wagon  factory,  a  steam  boiler  factory,  and  reigned,  with  one  considerable  interval,  lbrito*r> 

8  iron  founderies.    It  was  laid  out  in  1820.  1,000  years.    By  the  4th  dynasty  the  m«t  pjra- 

MEMPillS  (Egyptian,  Mej\fit  or  Mennofre^  mids  were  built    It  was  also  the  capital  du'r.:  ^ 

*'  good  «ibode"  or  **  the  abode  of  tbe  good  one" —  the  supremacy  of  the  shepherd  king«.     At  a 

Osiris;  in  Scripture,  IfooA),  an  ancient  capital  still  later  period,  under  the  dynaaiies  that  o^.-^- 

of  Egypt,  situated  on  tlie  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  10  ceeded  the  Theban,  it  became  again  the  n^  «^ 

m.  S.  from  the  modern  city  of  Cairo,  in  lat  80^  abode.    The  Persians  made  it  the  metropolis  *  >f 

6'  N.,  long.  81'  15'  £.   Herodotus  gives  the  fol-  their  African  possessions,  and  it  continued  t«*  S 

lowing  account  of  its  foundation :  **  The  priests  the  chief  city  of  Egypt  until  the  fonndsti*  'n  •  f 

said  that  Meoes  was  the  flrst  kin^  of  Egypt,  and  Alexandria,  after  which  it  gradnally  divl!:\«  • ', 

that  it  was  he  who  raised  the  diko  which  pro-  and  in  the  ooorse  of  ages  sank  into  sacii  utter 
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deoaj  that  its  verj  sitei  orerwhelined  with  and  placed  hi«  statue  in  tlietheatro.    Menander 

drifted  sandy  was  a  matter  of  dispute  among  was  the  greateatpoet  of  what  ia  termed  '* the 

antiqiMries.     The  researches  of  M.  Mariette  new  comedy/'    He  it  was  in  fact  who  pnrified 

aooe  1850  have  removed  all  doubt  as  to  its  po-  it  from  the  coarseness  aod  buffoonery  of  the  old 

rition,  and  have  disclosed  an  immense  amount  comedy,  and  iufused  into  it  that  pathos  and 

of  remaius,  including  ruins  of  temples  and  of  elevation  of  sentiment  which  distinguished  it 

piifloea,  and  statues,  bass-reliefs,  and  inscrip-  from  the  productions  of  Aristophanes,  his  great 

tioDs,  to  the  number  of  several  thousand.  predecessor  in  the  comic  drama.    He  was  tJie 

M£NA6£,  Gillxs,  a  French  author,  born  in  author  of  a  vast  number  of  comedies,  whidi 

Angers.  Auff.  15, 1618,  died  in  Paris  in  1692.  maintained  their  place  on  the  stage  for  some 

He  studied  &w  and  nractised  for  a  short  time  centuries,  and  were  models  for  both  Greeks 

in  Angers,  Paris,  aoa  Poitiers,  but  abandoned  and  Romans.    Of  his  imitators  Terence  was  the 

this  profession  for  the  church.    He  lived  for  a  most  servile  and  unscrupulous,  his  plays  beins 

abort  time  with  Cardinal  de  Retz,  but  finally  almost  entirely  translations  or  aggregations  of 

established  himself  in  a  house  in  the  cloister  of  those  of  his  Hellenic  master.    Hence  Giesar's 

Notre  Dame,  where  on  Wednesdays  he  enter-  celebrated  sarcasm  relative  to  the  plagiarist: 

tained  numbers  of  the  wits  and  scholars  of  his  0  dimidiats  Menander,   The  editio  princepe  of 

day.    His  wit  and  erudition  became  celebrated,  the  extant  fragments  of  Menander  is  that  of 

Bad  the  mereuriaUSj  as  the  meetings  at  his  Morellius  (Paris,  1553) ;  the  best  edition  is  that 

house  were  called,  are  still  mentioned  by  schol-  of  Meineke  in  his  Fragmenta  Comicorum  Orc^ 

ar&   The  quarrels  of  Manage,  hia  social  rela-  eorum  (Berlin,  1841).    See  B^oit,  Emai  hU" 

tioDS,  and  the  epigrams  and  witticisms  which  torique  et  litUraire  eur  laannedUdeMenandre 

they  called  forth,  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  (Paris,  1854). 

the  literary  history  of  the  17th  century.    He       MENARD,  a  central  co.  of  HI.,  bounded  N. 

wrote  many  works,  of  which  the  most  impor-  partly  by  the  Sangamon  river,  which  intersects 

tant  are:    Oriainei  de  la  langue  Franpaiee  it;  area,  802  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  8,029.    It 

(Paris,  1650),  afterward  enlarged  and  published  has  a  level  surface  and  productive  soil.    The 

as  DUtionnaire  Hymologique  de   ta  langue  productions  in  1850  were  69,106  bushels  of 

Fratifaiee  (1694);    Poemata  Latina^  QaUica^  wheat,  1,280,206  of  Indian  corn,  129,107  of  oats, 

(rriMi  ei   Italiea   (1658);  and   Anti^BaiUet  and  81,752  lbs.  of  wool    There  were  11  grist 

(1685).    After  his  death,  his  fnends  published,  mills,  11  saw  mills,  2  woollen  factories,  8  tan-    . 

Qoder  the  title  of  Menagiana^  a  collection  of  neries,  18  churches,  and  720  pupils  attending 

bis  witticisma  and  table  talk,  which  was  highly  public  schools.    Capital,  Petersbuig, 
praised  by  Bayle.    The  best  edition  is  that  by       M£NASS£H  BEN  ISRAEL,  a  Dutch  rabbi, 

La  tfonnoye  (1715).  bom  in  Spain  about  1604,  died  in  Amsterdam 

MEN  AI  STRAIT,  a  narrow  channel  of  Walea,  about  1659.  His  father,  a  concealed  Jew,  fled  to 
which  separates  the  island  of  Anglesea  from  Holland,  and  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  the 
Caernarvonshire.  Its  direction  is  nearly  S.  W.  son  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Rabbi  Isaac 
aod  y.  £.,  its  length  about  1 1  m.,  and  its  breadth  Uziel.  At  the  age  of  18  he  succeeded  his  master 
from  200  yards  to  2  m.  The  navigation  of  this  in  the  ofllce  of  preacher  and  expounder  of  the 
strait  was  formerly  very  difficult  and  hazard-  Talmud.  He  established  a  press  in  his  own 
009;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  many  house,  at  which  he  printed  3  editions  of  the 
of  the  rocks  which  obstructed  it,  vessels  of  less  Bible,  and  several  rabbinical  books  in  the  He- 
than  100  tons  burden,  and  sometimes  larger  brew  and  Spanish  languages.  During  the  pro- 
craft,  can  now  pass  through  in  safety.  The  tectorate  he  visited  England,  and  was  graciously 
Henai  channel  is  crossed  by  two  stupendous  received  by  Oromwell,  for  whom  he  wrote  hb 
bridges  about  a  mile  apart,  the  Meniu  suspension  **  Defence  of  the  Jews"  (London,  1656),  solicit- 
hridge  and  the  Britannia  bridge,  for  an  account  ing  for  that  people  the  permission  to  settle  in 
of  which  see  Bbidqb,  vol.  iii.  pp.  689,  690.  England,  whence  they  had  been  expelled  since 

MENANDER,  an  Athenian  dramatic  poet,  the  reign  of  Ed  ward  I.,  which  was  mnted.  He 
bom  in  342,  died  in  291  B.O.  Alexis,  the  comic  was  the  author  of  many  learned  theological 
poet,  was  hia  paternal  uncle,  Theophrastua  his  works  in  various  languages,  the  most  important 
preceptor,  and  Epicurus  his  intimate  friend,  ofwhiohare:  OtmcUtadornel Fentateueho (^Am' 
row  of  Uie  events  of  his  life  are  known.  The  sterdam,  1682),  translated  into  Latin  by  Diony- 
meritaof  his  comedies  gained  him  the  patronage  sins  Vossius;  De  Be&urreetione  Mortuorwm 
ofDeroetrinsPhaleraus,  and  of  tlie  first  Ptolemy,  (1636);  De  FragUitate  Eumana  ex  Laotu 
who  invited  him  to  his  court  at  Alexandria ;  this  Adamiy  deque  Divino  Auxilio  (1642) ;  and  ^jtee 
inriution  he  however  declined.  His  intimacy  Jtraelie  (1 650).  His  **  Defence  of  the  Jews"  waa 
with  Phalereus  involved  him  in  danger  after  the  translated  into  German  by  the  philosopher  Men- 
expulsion  of  that  statesman  from  Athens  by  Poli-  delssohn,  and  augmented  by  an  equally  valuable 
orcetea;  and  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  introduction.  Au  English  version  of  the  Canei- 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intercession  of  Teles-  Uador  was  published  in  London  in  1842  ^2  vols, 
phoma,  son-in-law  of  the  latter.  He  is  said  to  8vo.).  His  life  has  been  written  in  English  by 
have  been  drowned  while  swimming  in  the  har-  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pococke  (London,  1709). 
bor  of  FinsoSb  The  Athenians  raised  a  menu-  MEND.£AKS.  See  Chbistiabb  of  St. 
atnt  to  hia  memory  beside  that  of  Euripides,  Jomr . 
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MENDELBSOHK,  Mosss,  a  German  scholar  ly  became  his  partner  in  boBinen.  By  dij  be 
and  philoeopher  of  Jewish  race,  bom  in  Dessao,  mansged  an  extensiye  silk  mann&ctory,  while 
Sept.  10,  1729,  died  Jan.  4,  1786.  His  father  the  greater  part  of  his  nights  was  devoted  to 
was  a  transcriber  of  the  Pentateuch  and  master  stndj  and  writing.  In  1744  began  his  aoqaunt* 
of  a  Hebrew  day  school,  both  precarious  pro-  ance  with  Leasing,  and  the  latter  pages  of  the 
fossions.  He  was  early  sent  to  the  public  Tal-  Morgenstunden  record  their  endoring  mntnal 
mud  school,  where  he  was  taught  to  recite  sffection.  Their  recognized  intimacy,  and  the 
mechanically  the  Mishna  and  Gemara,  and  re-  accession  of  Nicolai  and  Abbt  to  the  drde,  ooo- 
lates  that  at  the  age  of  7  years  he  was  usoally  tributed  much  to  overthrow  the  JmieopkohuK 
ddled  up  at  8  or  4  o^dock  in  the  morning  to  then  a  prevalent  prdndtce  in  Germany.  He 
proceed  to  the  severe  tasks  of  the  school,  after  had  previously  published  some  moral  tracts,  in 
drinking  a  cup  of  tea.  Even  at  that  age  he  illustration  of  aphorisms  extracted  from  rab- 
manifested  a  spirit  of  thorough  inquiry,  and  binical  writings.  In  1755  he  published  a 
mastered  the  Hebrew  language,  so  that  he  could  treatise  U^)er  dU  Empfindung^ti^  a  profound 
write  it  with  purity  and  elegance,  and  also  met-  disquisition  on  problems  of  SMthetics,  and  in 
rically.  He  was  still  young  when  the  ^  Guide  connection  with  Lessing  a  discussion  entitk-d 
of  the  Erring^'  {Moreh  fuibuhhim\  by  Mai-  P<>p0  Wn  ir«topAysi£fr,  the  design  of  which  was 
monides,  became  the  object  of  his  enthusiastio  to  elucidate  the  maxim :  ^*  Whatever  is,  is  right,^ 
study.  He  meditated  on  it  by  day  and  by  These  were  followed  by  other  short  treatises 
nifldit,  acknowledged  throughout  his  life  his  remarkable  for  their  acuteness,  originality,  etlii- 
oUigations  to  it,  and  by  his  severe  study  of  it,  cal  tone,  and  beauty  of  stjle,  whidi,  after  pas»- 
regudleas  of  health,  laid  the  foundation  at  once  ing  through  several  editions  separately,  were 
of  his  mental  culture  and  of  bodily  disease  and  coueoted  under  the  title  of  PAtJoeopAiadU  Sehrif- 
soffering.  '*  Maimonides,"  he  wrote,  **is  the  f^n  (Berlin,  1761).  He  was  one  of  the  m(>Kt 
cause  of  my  deformity ;  he  spoUed  my  figure,  active  contributors  to  the  Biblhtkei  dtr  weh&nen 
and  ruined  my  constitution ;  but  still  I  doat  on  WmeMchc^ften^  and  to  the  Brief e^  die  neur*u 
Um  for  the  many  hours  of  dejection  which  he  LitenUur  betreffend.  The  royd  academy  of 
has  converted  into  rapture.'^  At  the  age  of  14  Berlin  awardeo  him  the  prize  for  a  memoir  cm 
he  followed  his  friend  and  teacher  Rabbi  Fren-  the  question :  **  Are  metaphysics  susceptible  of 
kel  to  Berlin,  and,  without  the  means  of  pro-  mathematical  demonstration  f^'  though  Kant 
coring  a  single  meal,  was  eager  only  for  erudi-  was  one  of  his  competitors.  In  1762  be  was 
tion.  His  engaging  manners,  notwithstanding  married,  and  the  death  of  his  first  child  in  tl  ^ 
his  extreme  diffidence,  gained  him  friends ;  and  following  year  was  the  occasion  of  his  defend- 
having  been  presented  by  a  patron  of  aspiring  ing  Spdding  agunst  Abbt  in  their  controversy 
young  Jews  with  an  attic  lodging  room  and  two  on  human  destiny.  His  interest  in  the  siibji  rx 
days*  board  weekly,  he  began  to  prosecute  his  led  him  to  write  an  imitation  of  Plato^s  ^*Ph.iv 
studies  of  the  Talmud  and  of  philosophy.  He  don.*^  addins  all  the  proofs  of  the  immortality 
had  long  meditated  how  to  learn  the  Greek  and  of  tne  soul  Uiat  could  be  collected  or  sngg«94ciL 
Latin  languages  without  oral  instructions  or  and  thus  producing  Ins  most  popular  work,  en- 
oven  an  elementary  book,  when  a  young  physi-  titled  PhadcUy  odrr  uher  die  untUrblickkeit  drr 
oian  noticed  his  enthusiasm  and  offered  him  a  SeeU  (Berlin,  1767),  which  was  soon  tnuuJateO 
quarter  of  an  hour  daily  of  gratuitous  instruo-  into  almost  all  European  languages,  as  well  as 
tion.  Having  overcome  the  declensions  and  into  Hebrew.  His  leading  and  peculiar  arjro- 
verbs,  and  purchased  a  second-hand  dictionary  ment  is  that  for  every  change  there  must  be  &n 
with  a  few  groschen  which  he  had  earned  by  intermediate  condition  between  the  first  ar<i 
copying,  ho  was  prepared  to  read  whatever  the  second  state,  a  period  of  time  in  whi«  \ 
Latin  U>ok  he  could  get  hold  of.  This  happen-  the  process  of  change  takes  place ;  that  tl  e 
edtobe  a  Latin  translation  of  Lockers  **  Essay  soul,  being  simple,  and  incapable  of  re««>!n- 
<m  the  Human  Understanding  ;**  and  so  thor-  tion  into  component  parts,  can  perish  only  by 
ooghly  did  he  make  his  way  through  philolo-  being  absolutely  annihilated ;  tnat  there  ran 
giMl  and  metaphysical  difficulties,  that  on  com-  be  no  intermediate  state  between  life  and  an- 
pleting  the  task  he  was  able  to  read  the  Latin  nihilation,  being  and  not-being ;  and  that  th««^e- 
classics  with  ease  and  Judgment  He  became  fore,  the  necessary  conditions  not  being  sati?* 
intimate  with  the  mathematician  Israel  Moses,  fied,  the  change  cannot  be  operated,  and  the 
mider  whom  he  studied  Euclid  in  a  Hebrew  soul  is  immoital.  Kant  has  shown  the  fail- 
tranalatfen,  and  with  whom  he  discussed  what  ure  of  this  argument  against  the  hypoUiesis  of 
he  read  in  Latin  and  German.  Through  another  gradual  annihilation.  We  can  conceive  t^al 
ft>tend  he  obtained  elementary  instruction  in  the  soul  may  be  gradually  extinguished,  with- 
the  French  and  English  languages.  It  had  been  out  any  resolution  of  parts ;  that  its  ^  tnten*>tv« 
his  custom  whenever  he  purchased  a  loaf  to  magnitude,"  as  Kant  terms  it,  may  be  gradoal'V 
notch  it  according  to  his  pecuniary  prospects  diminished,  as  a  deep  blue  color  may  gradual!  V 
into  so  many  incals,  never  eating  according  to  fade  away  without  any  diminution  of  the  <\*i- 
his  appetite,  but  to  his  finances.  At  length  he  ored  surface.  Mendelssohn^s  fame  was  at  itf 
became  acquainted  with  an  opulent  Jewish  height,  and  the  learned  were  wondering  that  «o 
manufacturer,  and  was  admitted  into  his  family  elc^nnt  and  philosophic  a  scholar  should  be  si 
at  first  aa  tutor  to  his  childrep,  but  snbiequent-  once  so  strict  a  Hebrew  and  so  liberal  in  his 
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flxpreariooA,  when  he  received  a  pnblio  cballeDge  eral  eminent  persona,  and  most  members  of 

from  Lavater  either  to  refute  Bonnet's  argn-  wliich  have  exchanged  the  Jewish  for  the  Ohris- 

meots  in  sopport  of  Christianity  or  to  renounce  tian  faith.    The  father  of  Felix,  too,  became  a 

Jodflism.     Constitutionallj  averse  to  all  con-  oonvert  to  Christianity,  and  the  son  was  brought 

troTersy,  and  habitnaUy  reserved  on  subjects  of  up  in  the  Lutheran  faith  in  Hamburg,  whil£er 

religious  dispute,  he  answered  the  challenge  his  parents  had  removed  during  his  infancy. 

with  an  adroitness  and  candor  that  satisfied  all  Goethe  was  foremost  among  the  many  distin- 

parties,  and  while  avoiding  either  horn  of  the  guished  persons  who  became  interested  in  his 

dilemma  drew  from  Lavater  an  apology  and  precocious  genius^  and  Hummel  predicted  for 

retraction  of  his  peremptory  address.     The  nim  a  brilliant  career.    Indeed,  he  could  almost 

agitation  caused  by  this  matter  induced  a  dan-  sing  and  compose  before  he  could  speak,  and 

gerons  illness,  which  for  a  long  time  rendered  he  was  not  yet  6  years  old  when  he  displayed 

him  incapable  of  intellectual  labor.    Mendels-  his  skill  on  die  piano.    Zelter,  the  friend  of 

sohn  exerted  an  important  influence  by  his  Goethe  and  the  teacher  of  Meyerbeer,  became 

effurts  for  the  elevation  of  his  Jewish  country-  his   instructor   in    composition,  and   Ludwig 

men.    His  German  translation  of  the  Penta-  Berger  his  master  on  tne  piano.    In  his  9th 

teoch,  and  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  are  year  he  gave  his  first  public  concert  in  Berlin, 

admirable  for  el^anoe  and  perspicuity ;  and  and  a  year  afterward  in  Paris.    From  that  early 

their  publication,  accompanied   by  scriptural  age  he  began  to  write  compositions  for  the  pia- 

comments  in  Hebrew  by  himself  and  a  circle  no,  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello;  and  3  of  his 

of  friends,  makes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  quartets  published  in  1624  still  hold  a  place 

modem  Judaism.    In  defence  of  the  rights  of  among  classical  musical  works.    In  1826  he 

bis  Jewish  brethren  he  wrote  his  introduction  made  a  second  journey  to  Paris  with  his  father, 

to  his  translation  of  Rabbi  Menasseh  ben  Israers  who  was  at  length  determined  by  the  enconr- 

"*  Apology  of  the  Jews"  (Berlin,  1782).    In  1783  aging  advice  of  Cherubini  and  other  competent 

appeared  hia  Jerusalem^  oderHberreligidie  Maeht  Judges  to  let  his  son  devote  himself  exclusively 

^nd  Judenthitm^  a  vindication  both  of  religious  to  music  as  a  profession.    He  gave  successfol 

tolerance  and  of  Judaism,  and  still  one  of  concerts  in  Paris  in  company  with  Baillot,  and 

thehest  books  on  those  topics.    He  published  after  his  return  to  Berlin  produced  in  1827  his 

in  1785  bis  Morgenttunden,  consisting  of  lee-  first  opera,  Dis  Bbehzeit  dea  Gamaeho,  in  which 

tores  on  the  existence  of  God,  the  ori^al  de-  the  princip^  characters  of  Cervantes's  "  Don 

s?n  of  which  had  been  to  instruct  his  eldest  Quixote"  are  introduced.    But  the  music  met 

SOD  and  other  Jewish  youths  in  the  principles  of  with  a  cold  reception,  and  the  opera  was  imme- 

rciigion.    It  contains  an  affectionate  memoriid  diately  withdrawn  from  the  stage.     He  now 

nf  Lesnng,  and  was  the  occasion  of  Jaoobi*s  traveUed  several  years  in  England,  France,  and 

letters  to  him  Ueber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza,  in  Italy,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  unremitting 

^hich  Leasing  is  charged  with  being  a  Spino-  zeal  by  the  unbounded  admiration  with  which 

^;t.    Mendelssohn  immediately  answered  with  his   overture  to  Shakespeare's    ^'  Midsummer 

l.L«  Qsoa]  sagacity,  and  with  unusual  indignation  Kight's  Dream''  was  universally  received.    In 

ud  irony,  in  a  dissertation  addressed  An  die  this  composition  the  influence  of  the  genius  of 

Fretinde  Leminge,  concerning  which  Kant  said:  Weber  upon  his  mind  is  especially  evident  in 

'"It  is  Mendelssohn^s  fault  that  Jacobi  thinks  the  ideas  and  the  coloring;  but  <dthough  the 

l^itnself  a  philosopher.**    His  health  was  seri-  artistic    construction    is    irreproachable,    the 

^^Ij  injured  by  the  excitement  attending  this  overture,  as  a  whole,  is  deficient  in  the  origi- 

efort,  and  a  slight  cold  caught  soon  after  ter-  nality  of  that  master's  fairy  work  and  super- 

!^icated  fatally.    No  other  German  author  has  naturalism.    But  the  fanciful,  the  delicate,  and 

nven  to  philosophical  thought  so  simple  and  no-  the  grotesque  are  deliciously  blended  in  the 

lie  an  expression  in  the  form  of  epistles  and  dia-  music,  which  breathes  throughout  Shakespeare's 

Rogues. — ^Tbe  noost  complete  edition  of  his  works  own  inspiration.   Mr.  Benedict  says  of  it :  *^  The 

appeared  under  the  care  of  his  grandson  G.  B.  efiTect  of  the  first  performance  of  the  overture 

IfeodelsBohn  (7  vols.,  Jicipsic,  1843-'5).    His  in  London  was  electrical.  All  at  once,  and  even 

^'e  Tts  written,  among  others,  by  Samuels  (2d  when  least  expected,  the  great  gap  left  by  the 

<^.  London,  1822).  death  of  Beethoven  seemed  likely  to  be  filled 

MEXDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY,  Fkux,  a  up."    The  rest  of  the  music  for  the  *'  Midsum- 

German  musical  composer,  bom  in  Hamburg,  mer  Night's  Dream"  was  written  by  him  after- 

F«K  3, 1809,  died  in  Leipsic,  Nov.  4, 1847.    He  ward  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  the  per- 

vas  a  grandson  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  formance  of  the  play.    Mendelssohn  spent  some 

CiaDT  of  his  other  relatives  were  distinguished  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  immortalized  the  popn- 

[*^rs)Qs.    His  father,  Abraham  Mendelssohn-  lar  music  of  the  Scotch  bagpipers  by  his  sym- 

Binholdy,  founded    in  connection  with    his  phony  in  A  minor,  since  called  the  Scottish 

In^ther  Joseph  the  firm  of  Mendelssohn  and  co.,  symphony,  which  was  first  performed  under 

'till  cootinu^  by  the  brothers  of  Felix  as  one  his  own  direction  by  the  London  philharmonic 

^'^  the  first  banking  houses  of  Europe.    His  society.    Many  other  reminiscences  of  his  tour 

lither  had  added  the  name  of  Bartholdy  to  his  through  the  highlands  are  to  be  found  in  his 

omn,  oQt  of  regard  for  his  wife,  a  lady  of  the  compositions  and  his  orchestral  pieces.     ^*  The 

Bartholdy  ftmuy.  wUch  had  dao  produced  sev-  Isles  of  Fmgal "  reproduces  the  impressioiis 
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whioh  the  wfld  shores  of  the  Hebrides  bad  made  mune.      Engkod  espeoianj,  with  her  (itat 

iq>on  him.    After  hie  return  to  Germany  be  school  for  the  oratorio  at  Exeter  ball,  and  vitb 

endeavored  to  establish,  in  concert  with  Im-  her  reaooroes  of  choral  sinffing  and  thsreligioos 

mermann,  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments  sentiment  of  the  people  in  wot  of  aacred  idqmc, 

at  DOsseldorf^  to  consist  solely  of  the  most  select  proved  auspicious  for  the  great  worb  of  ^to- 

productions.    This   enterprise  failed,  but   in-  delssobn.    In  devoting  himself  to  the  oratorio, 

creased  his  reputation  as  a  conscientious  artist,  this  master  bad  the  tact  not  to  stifle  it  with 

ambitious  to  impart  to  bis  prdession  the  highest  fugues,  but  to  write  dramatically,  and  with  fre^ 

character  of  excellence.  Hia  reudence  at  &rlin  dom  from  antiquated  formalisms.  ^  His  oratorios 

was  embittered  by  the  intrigues  of  his  opponents,  have  thus  become  the  pillars  of  his  lame.  Men* 

and  in  1886  he  accepted  the  directorship  of  the  delssobn  was  as  much  beloved  for  tbebeiotj  of 

famous  Leipsio  concerts,  which  under  his  care  at-  his  character  as  for  his  geniusw    His  life  wis 

tained  to  an  unprecedented  degree  of  perfection,  free  from  the  struggles  and  cares  which  geDe^ 

He  was,  however,  even  more  appreciated  in  ally  beset  aspirants  for  renown,  and  from  Lb 

England  than  in  his  own  country,  and  chiefly  earliest  chUdnood  he  was  permitted  to  indal^ 

on  account  of  his  compositions  of  sacred  music,  bis  tastes  without  hindrance.    He  demoted  Lim- 

His  oratorio  **  St.  Paul,^'  after  having  been  pro-  self  exclusively  to  his  professioni  and  broo^lt 

dnoed  at  DOseeldorf  and  Leipsicu  was  performed  to  bear  upon  it  the  severe  studies  of  a  libori<  cs 

under  his  own  direction  at  the  Birmingham  artist  ana  the  equanimity  of  a  serene  sod  di»- 

fMtival  of  Sept.  20, 1887,  where  it  was  received  passionate  mind.    He  lacked  the  fire  tod  i^ 

with  great  enthusiasm.    His  fame  rests  in  a  apontaneity  of  the  poetic  nature,  but  he  vis 

great  measure  upon  tliis  oratorio  and  upon  that  deeply  penetrated  with  a  aense  of  the  digc.tr 

of  ^  Eiyah/^  which  was  written  expressly  for  and  value  of  hb  mission.    His  works  fonn  i 

the  Birmingham  festival,  the  first  performance  noble  page  in  the  progress  of  music  in  the  l^th 

taking  place  there  Aug.  26, 1846.  It  is  considered  century. 

in  England  as  his  crowning  work.  Mendelssohn  MENDES,  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt)  ntcitcJ 

bad  been  engaged  for  0  years  upon  this  oomposi-  in  the  delta  at  the  point  where  the  Mendesiia 

tion,  and  hsd  resigned  the  post  of  inspector  of  arm  of  the  Nile  flows  into  the  lake  of  li'.W 

mnsio,  whicb  he  had  for  some  time  filled  in  Berlin,  It  was  a  considerable  place  under  the  Phanib^ 

in  ordier  to  superintend  its  performance  in  Eng-  but  was  in  ruins  in  tne  Ist  century  B.  C.  lu 

land ;  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  was  again  remains  are  seen  in  the  mounda  of  AshmoQo  uo 

in  London  to  attend  personally  the  sacred  bar-  the  canal  leading  to  Menzaleb.    It  was  the  ^ 

monic  sooiety^s  concert  at  Exeter  haH    He  had  of  the  worship  df  a  deity  represented  under  tie 

resumed  his  place  at  Leipsic  since  1846 ;  and  form  of  a  soat,  whom  the  Greek  writir*  vq 

shortly  after  his  return  there  from  bis  visit  to  Egypt  called  Pan,  but  who  was  prohsbly  Klus:. 

England  in  1847,  his  health  was  impaired  by  one  of  the  8  great  gods  of  Egypt,  and  the  »;i^- 

grief  at  the  sudden  death  of  a  beloved  sister,  bol  of  the  generative  principle. 

A  tour  to  Switzerland  for  the  recoverv  of  bis  HENDEZ-PINTO,  Fbbnah,  a  Portagnes«  ^ 

atrength  brought  only  temporary  relief;  a  re-  venturer,  born  at  Old  Montemayor,  oesr  O 

lapse  took  place  soon  after  bis  return  to  Leipsic,  imbra,  about  1510,  died  at  Almads,  near  hr 

and  he  died  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  from  bon,  about  1680.    He  was  the  child  of  p^"' 

an  afifection  of  the  brain.    Of  his  many  posthu-  parents,  and  in  1621  was  placed  in  the^^;^' 

mons  compositions  none  have  yet  been  publish-  of  a  noble  lady  of  Lisbon.     At  the  eod  it* * 

ed  excepting  a  fragment  of  an  oratorio  entitled  year  and  a  half  an  adventure,  the  parties  U*^ 

*^  Ohristtts,^^  and  some  scenes  of  *^  Loreley,^'  a  of  which  are  not  known,  put  his  life  in  ^r-\ 

romantic  opera ;  but  they  are  understood  to  and  caused  him  to  embark  precipitately  ou  i 

include  many  other  important  compositions,  ship  just  going  to  sea.    The  vewel  «n»  «*<^ 

Among  the  most  famous  of  his  many  published  taken  by  pirates,  who  after  much  ill  trtitnii- 

worka  are  his  music  for  Goethe^s  ^^Walpur*  put  him  ashore  ou  the  coast  of  Portugal.  AtV* 

gia  Night,*'  the  *' Antigone''  and  ''  (Edipus'^  of  ward  he  passed  into  the  service  suocesftivi!.^  «> 

Sophoclei^  ^'Atbalie,''  and  a  great  nnmber  of  two  noblemen,  and  at  length,  in  search  of  f  "j 

admirabl^sonatae,  concertos,  trios,  &o.    In  hia  tune,  sailed  for  tlie  East  Indies,  and  in  1^-^' 

*' Songs  \!ithout  Words"  fur  the  pianoforte,  arrived  at  Diu  on  the  W.  coast  of  Uindc^t^ 

MendelssoUii  opened  a  new  vein  of  Manty,  and  whicb  city  the  Portuguese  had  seized  and  U  :*.>' 

produced  an  indispensable  work  for  pianists  by  fled  two  years  before.    Here  be  erahsrked  i^^* 

throwing  asUe  language  and  indul^ng  in  sup-  volunteer  in  a  vessel  sent  to  cmiso  agsin<  t^'* 

poaititious  sePtiment,  at  the  same  time  keeping  Turks  in  the  Indian  ocean  and  Bed  sea.    A-(f 

in  view  the  sqppe  and  character  of  the  instru-  various  adventures  and  a  visit  to  Ahrf^-  -^ 

ment,  and  inviting  charming  traits  of  acoom-  Pinto  was  captured  by  the  Turks  nesr  l^'*"' 

paniment.    Mekdelssohn^  appreciation  of  dra-  roandeb,  carried  to  Mocha,  and  sold  as  s  ^^^^ 

matio  efifect,  bo\  remarkably  displayed  in  his  first  to  a  Greek  renegade,  and  next  to  a  J«*« 

music  to  the  **Mydsummer  Night's  Dreiim,'Med  from  whom  he  was  ranaomed  by  the  P^'^^-^* 

bia  frieoda  to  exnect  from  him  im|K>rtant  con-  gnese  governor  of  Ormns,  who  fomifthot!  '  ^ 

tributions  to  the  lyrical  drama;  bat  his  admira-  with  the  means  of  returning  to  India.    M  ^ 

tioD  for  Bach  and^  Handel  led  him  to  the  com-  he  met  Dom  Pedro  de  Faria,  osptain-frct  • 

piraUvely  eaaier  l^bor  of  oomposing  sacred  of  Malaoca,  who,  perceiTing  hia  ability,  tw^  * 
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into  his  lerTioe  and  sent  him  on  nmneroiiB  mi*-  which  Pinto  safled  was  driven  to  the  Loo  Choo 
lioos  to  the  native  princes.  On  one  of  these  idands^  then  first  seen  bj  Eoropeans,  and 
expeditions  he  was  shipwrecked,  made  a  slave,  wrecked  there.  Pinto  with  difficult/  got 
and  sold  to  a  Mohanmiedan  merchant  who  car-  ashore,  and  after  many  freeh  adventures  and 
ried  him  to  Malacca  for  ransom.  He  was  soon  dangers  found  his  way  back  in  a  Chinese  Junk 
sent  on  another  mission  to  the  gulf  of  8iam ;  to  Uampo,  whence  auer  still  more  vicissitudes 
bat  his  vessel,  while  lying  in  the  river  near  he  proceeded  to  Malacca.  He  next  visited  Pegu, 
Logor,  was  boarded  and  captured  by  pirates.  8iam,  Java,  and  some  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
He  escaped,  though  wounded,  by  swimming  to  tries^  in  which  he  met  with  a  smgular  variety 
the  Bbore,  and  having  reached  Patana,  a  Portu-  of  fortune ;  and  in  1547  he  embarked  at  Malao- 
gnese  port  south  of  Lugor,  he  engt^ged  with  ca  on  a  second  voyage  to  Japan.  Soon  after 
Bome  friends  in  fitting  out  a  small  cruiser  and  his  arrival  there  a  oi?U  war  broke  out  in  which 
went  in  search  of  the  pirates,  several  of  whose  Pinto  took  part  for  a  while ;  but  having  at 
Teesels  richly  laden  the  Portuguese  captured^  length  profitably  disposed  of  the  merchandise 
though  they  soon  lost  by  shipwreck  all  the  he  earned  thither,  he  returned  to  Malacca, 
treasares  thus  acquired.  Pinto  and  his  com-  where  he  met  St.  Francis  Xavier,  **  the  apostle 
panions  then  procured  still  another  vessel,  met  of  the  Indies,''  with  whom  in  the  course  of  a 
tod  captured  the  pirate  who  had  robbed  them  few  months  he  made  a  third  visit  to  Japan,  ar- 
at  Lngor,  suffered  another  shipwreck,  and  some  riving  there  in  Aug.  1548.  By  these  voyages  to 
of  them  having  been  detained  as  prisoners  at  a  Japan  Pinto  acquured  great  wealth,  and  in  1558 
town  on  the  coast  of  China,  the  others  rescued  he  was  at  Goa,  preparing  to  return  to  Portu- 
them  and  plundered  the  place,  and  then  put  into  gal,  when  the  arrival  there  of  the  body  of 
Uampo^  or  Ningpo  as  it  is  now  called.  Here  Xavier,  and  his  conferences  with  Father  Nugnee 
Pinto  and  some  other  Portuguese,  in  May,  1542,  Barreto,  the  vice-provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  so 
were  persuaded  by  a  Chinese  pirate  to  under-  excited  his  religious  enthusiasm,  that  he  de- 
take  an  expedition  to  the  island  of  Calempui,  voted  his  whole  fortune,  except  2,000  crowns 
not  far  from  Peking,  where,  as  they  were  led  to  which  he  sent  to  his  poor  relations  in  Portugal, 
believe,  were  the  tombs  of  17  Chinese  kings^  to  the  foundation  of  a  seminary  for  propagating 
containing  vast  treasures.  Their  attempt  to  the  faith  in  Japan.  He  was  then  appointed 
plonder  these  tombs  was  only  partially  success-  ambaasador  firom  the  Portuguese  viceroy  of 
iol,  and  they  fed  terrified  at  the  alarm  raised  India  to  the  king  of  Bungo  in  Japan,  and  sailed 
bj  the  guardians  of  the  treasures.  Shortly  for  that  country  in  company  with  the  Jesuit 
ftfterward  they  were  again  shipwrecked  on  the  Nngnes.  Before  setting  out  he  took  the  vows 
CbiDeae  coast ;  and  after  witnessing  the  drown-  as  a  member  of  the  order  of  Jesuits ;  but  on  his 
ing  of  moat  of  Lis  comrades,  Pinto  with  a  few  arrival  in  Japan  his  zeal  evaporated,  and  he 
others  got  on  shore,  where  they  lived  awhile  was  released  fh)m  his  vows.  He  returned  with 
^y  begging,  bnt  were  apprehended  and  taken  Nognes  to  Goa,  and  sailed  thence  for  Lisbon, 
to  Nanking,  and  on  a  charge  of  being  thieves  where  he  arrived  Sept.  22, 1558,  bearing  to  the 
were  condemned  to  lose  their  thumbs ;  but  by  queen  regent  a  letter  from  the  viceroy  at  Goa, 
appealing,  they  got  this  punishment  commuted  recommending  him  warmly  to  the  favor  of  the 
ioto  imprisonment  in  the  town  of  Qoansi  on  government  as  a  man  of  the  highest  experience 
the  northern  frontier,  where  they  were  set  to  in  East  Indian  affairs.  He  spent  a  few  years 
work  in  repairing  the  great  wall.  They  were  in  attendance  on  the  court,  which  brought  him 
delivered  in  a  few  months  by  an  inroad  of  Tar-  nothing  but  promises,  and  which  he  says  were 
tara,  who  carried  them  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  more  tedious  and  harassing  than  his  21  years 
Pel[mg,  and  tlien  took  them  back  to  Tartary.  of  service  in  the  East,  though  during  that  time 
After  a  short  residence  in  that  country  Pinto  he  had  been  18  times  taken  by  the  enemy  and  17 
went  in  the  train  of  an  ambassador  to  Cochin  times  sold  as  a  slave.  The  first  extant  account 
China,  and  from  there  made  his  way  to  Macao,  of  his  travels  and  adventures  is  given  in  a  col- 
which  was  not  yet  occupied  by  the  Portuguese,  lection  of  Jesuits^  letters  published  in  Italian  at 
Here,  in  default  of  any  other  resource,  he  en-  Venice  in  1565.  He  wrote  a  full  narrative  of 
l»ted  with  two  other  Portuguese  in  the  ser-  his  life,  which  was  published  long  after  his 
▼ice  of  a  Chinese  pirate,  whose  vessel,  after  a  death  by  Francisco  de  Andrada  under  the  title 
desperate  engagement  with  a  superior  force  of  of  FeregrinofSo  de  Femam  Mendez-Pinto  (4to., 
other  pirates,  escaped  under  cover  of  the  night  Lisbon,  1614).  Few  books  have  been  more 
lod  was  driven  by  a  gale  to  the  coast  of  Japan,  popular.  In  Portug{d  editions  were  printed  in 
which  had  not  then  Men  visited  by  Europeians.  1678, 1711,  1726,  and  1762.  A  Spanish  trans- 
I^nto  was  well  received  by  the  Japanese,  and  lation  by  Francisco  de  Herrera,  in  which  great 
ftfter  a  oonaiderable  stay  in  their  country  he  liberties  were  taken  wiUi  the  original,  appeared 
Nuled  back  to  Liampo  with  the  Chinese  pirate,  in  1620 ;  a  French  translation  was  made  by 
Bi«  report  of  the  discovery  of  Japan  and  its  Bernard  Figuier,  of  which  8  editions  have  been 
great  wealth  and  magnificence  created  soch  an  printed  (Paris,  1628,  1645,  and  1880),  and  an 
»citement  among  the  Portugese  at  Liampo,  English  translation  by  H.  Cogan,  of  which 
^t  in  15  days  9  hastily  equipped  ships  were  there  have  been  two  editions  (London,  1668  and 
despatched  for  Uie  new  Eldorado.  Eight  of  1692).  Pinto*s  repoution  in  English  literature 
them  foundered  on  the  voyage,  and  the  one  in  has  suffered  greatly  by  an  oft  quoted  line  in  Con- 
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neve's  '^  Love  for  Love :''  '*  Ferdinand  Hendez-  ment  by  Jobbing  transactions  with  the  hooae  of 

Ilnto  was  bat  a  type  of  thee,  tbon  liar  of  the  Ardoni,  increased  the  public  debt,  dissolved  the 

first  magnitude  I "    Bat  it  is  now  admitted  by  cortes  (Jan.  27, 1886),  insulted  the  French  am- 

critics  and  scholars  that  his  general  veracity  bassador.  Count  de  Kaynevsl,  who  opposed  his 

cannot  be  disputed.    The  countries  in  which  infiuence,  and  failing  in  restoring  order  within 

his  adventures  hi4)pened  are  still  many  of  them  the  stipulated  time,  he  was  compelled  to  resign 

littie  known,  but  the  more  they  have  been  ex-  Q£aj  16).    His  reappointment  as  minister  uf 

plored  the  more  has  the  correctness  of  his  state-  finance  (Sept  11,  1836)  gave  rise  to  great  indig- 

ments  become  apparent.   R^musat,  the  eminent  nation,  and  on  Aug.  10, 1887,  he  withdrew  from 

Chinese  sdiolar,  cites  him  as  good  authority  for  office,  together  with  the  other  members  of  Cdla- 

facts,  and  Malte-Brun  remarbi  that  in  writing  trava^s  administration.    For  several  years  after^ 

about  eastern  Asia  he  had  carefully  examined  ward  he  sat  in  the  cortes  as  a  member  for  the 

Pinto's  work,  and  was  strongly  confirmed  in  province  of  Madrid.    In  1841,  under  Espartero, 

his  opinion  of  the  reality  of  hte  adventures  and  he  was  again  minister  of  finance,  but  his  dero- 

the^neral  correctness  of  his  memory.  tion  to  that  leader  compelled  him  to  share  his 

MENDICANTS,  or  Bbooiko  Fbiabs,  a  chiss  fate  in  July,  1848.    He  first  fied  to  Portu^ 

of  monastic   orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  afterward  to  England,  eventuaUy  taking  op 

church,  t)ie  members  of  which  were  originally  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  his  wealth  enabled 

bound  to  have  no  property  of  their  own,  but  to  him  to  live  in  great  splendor.    In  1848  he  was 

look  for  their  support  to  the  charitable  oontri-  permitted  to  return  to  Madrid, 

butions  of  the  people.    The  first  Mendicants  MENDOZA,  a  province  of  the  ArsentiDeeon- 

were  the  Franciscans,  established  in  1210,  and  federation,  extending  along  the  E.  aeclivity  of 

the  Dominicans,  established  in  1216 ;  but  later  the  Andes  fromlat  82*"  to  84''  88'  S.,  bounded  N. 

several  other  orders  were  declared  by  the  pope  by  the  province  of  San  Juan,  E.  by  San  Luia»  Sl 

to  be  Mendicants,  as  the  Carmelites  in  1245,  the  by  Buenos  Ayres,  and  W.  by  the  republic  of 

Augustinian  Hermits  in  1256,  and  the  Servites.  Chili ;  pop.  in  1855, 40,000.  It  is  nearly  of  quad- 

MENDIZABAL,  Juan  Alvassz  t,  a  Span-  rangular  form,  being  about  150  miles  in  kngth 
ish  financier,  bom  in  Cadiz  about  1790,  died  in  and  breadth.  The  districts  immediately  Iwr- 
Madrid,  Nov.  8, 1858.  He  was  the  son  of  a  dering  on  the  Andes  are  mountainous,  and  con- 
small  Jewish  trader  named  Mendez,  and  by  his  tain  several  volcanoes ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
business  tact  succeeded  in  1808  in  obtaining  an  the  surface  is  level.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
employment  in  the  victualling  department  of  Desaguadero,  Mendoza,  and  Tnnuyan.  The  cM- 
the  French  army  in  Spain.  After  the  war  he  mate  is  dry  and  healthfhl,  though  warm  in  sum- 
was  for  some  time  attached  to  a  banking  es-  mer.  The  soil,  though  in  general  sandy  az>d 
tablishment  in  Madrid.  In  1810  he  procured  barren,  yields  when  irrigated  abnndant  cro^^ 
funds  for  the  revolutionary  army,  and  after  tlie  of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  fruit,  and  luoem.  The 
reestablish  ment  of  the  constitutional  govern-  most  important  mineral  prodactiona  are  ail- 
ment he  assisted  the  finance  minister  Argnelles  ver,  copper,  slate,  gypsum,  alum,  and  medicinal 
in  the  negotiat  ion  of  loans.  On  the  downifall  of  salts.  At  Uspidlata  are  mines  of  the  first  nam^d 
that  government  he  fled  to  England,  where  he  metal  which  were  formerly  very  profitable.  Tb« 
was  for  some  time  imprisoned  at  the  instance  state  is  ruled  by  a  governor  elected  by  it?  lecb- 
of  some  English  capitalists  whom  he  had  in-  lature. — ^Mkndoza,  the  capital,  is  situated  at 
duced  to  take  parts  of  the  loan.  After  the  re-  the  base  of  the  Andes,  2,891  feet  above  the  level 
covery  of  his  liberty  he  founded,  with  the  of  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  82*  58'  8.,  long.  69*  6' 
aid  of  funds  deposited  with  him  by  a  friend,  a  W. ;  pop.  from  10,000  to  12,000.  It  is  a  plea*- 
commercial  establishment,  which  became  pros-  ant  city,  and  noted  for  its  salubrity.  The  houses 
perons.  On  occasion  of  some  journeys  to  Por-  are  generally  adorned  with  porticoes,  and  mtr^ 
tugal  be  formed  the  acouaintance  of  an  agent  of  rounded  with  gardens.  The  alaroeda,  or  poMio 
Dom  Pedro,  and  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  loan  promenade,  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  «b€l- 
for  him  in  London.  This  and  other  operations  tered  throughout  by  rows  of  stately  poplars, 
secured  for  him  an  extensive  reputation  bi)th  in  The  principal  buildings  are  the  churches  and  coo- 
England  and  Spain,  which  in  June,  1835,  led  to  vents.  In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  well  cuiii- 
his  ap|)ointment  as  minister  of  finance  in  the  vated  vineyards. 

cabinet  of  Toreflo;  but  he  continued  to  reside  MENDOZA,  Disoo  HrBTAPO  db.  a  Spanish 

for  some  time  in  London,  where  in  August  he  sch<»Iar,  anthor,  and  statesman,  bom  in  Gran:hda 

negotiated  a  loan  of  £1,150,000  for  tiie  Spanish  in  1508,  died  in  Valladolid  in  1675.     Lope  de 

government.    On  his  return  to  Madrid  he  was  Vega  mentions  that  in  his  time  the  name  of 

received  with  great  favor,  and  his  success  in  Mendoza  had  been  "  nobly  great**  for  28  g«o«r^ 

financial  matters  became  a  stepping-stone  to  ations,  and  the  familv  sometimes  dniroed  de- 

pohtioal  influence.    He  boasted  of  his  ability  to  scent  from  the  Cid  himself.    The  8  imm««!inte 

restore  tranquillity  in  Spain  witliin  6  months;  ancestors  of  Diego  were  successively  di9tinciu<«b- 

he  was  appointed  president  of  the  council  in  place  ed  as  the  p<iet  and  wit  of  the  oonrt  of  John  II., 

of  ToreAo ;  the  cortes  placed  100,000  men  at  his  the  ambassndor  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  t)i« 

dtBposal,  and  gave  him  full  authority  to  act  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  a  Spanish  general  againM  tli« 

best  of  his  Jadgment  In  bringing  the  civil  war  to  Mo<irs,  who  became  governor  of  Granada  aAer 

a  dose.  But  he  injured  the  credit  of  the  govern-  its  surrender.  Diego  was  originally  destined  tur 
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the  chnrah,  and  was  ediKtated  in  Latin,  QredL  MEKDOZA,  Inoo  Lonsz  db.    See  fiAHmr 

and  cinoD  and  ciTil  law  at  the  nnivereity  of  laka. 

Sdamanoa.    There  he  wrote  his  Ltuarilio  de  MENELAUS,  one  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  the 

Tofmei  (Antwerp,  1558),  which  proyes  that  he  son  of  Atreos  and  yoonger  hrother  of  Agamem- 

was  interested  nUher  in  fictitious  literature  than  non,  and  king  of  Laced»nion.    After  his  wife, 

ill  theology.    It  is  a  satirical  romance,  and  he-  the  heantifnl  hut  faithless  Helen,  had  elop^ 

came  the  foundation  for  the  whole  dass  of  Span-  with  Paris,  he  and  Ulysses  proceeded  to  Troj 

ish  fictions  in  the  gnato  pieartKo,  which  the  to  demand  her  restitution.    In  the  war  whi(£ 

Gil  Bla$  of  Le  Sage  snhs^uentlj  made  £unous  followed  the  refusal  he  repeatedly  distinguished 

throughout  Europe.  The  leading  character  is  a  himself^  slaying  many  Trojans  in  single  comhat 

dexterous  rogue,  who  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant  He  also  engaged  Paris,  and  would  nave  killed 

lees  the  actors  in  all  grades  of  society  hehind  the  him  had  not  Venus  interfered  and  enabled  her 

fioenes.    The  work  was  often  reprinted,  and  pro-  fitvorite  to  esciqie.    Menelans  was  also  one  of 

Toked  many  imitations.  After  leaving  the  univer-  the  warriors  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse, 

otj,  instead  of  entering  the  church,  he  senred  whose  introduction  into  the  city  led  to  its  cap- 

aa  a  aoldier  in  the  Spanish  armies  in  Italy,  and  ture  and  destruction.    On  recovering  Helen  he 

vfaoi  the  troops  were  unoccupied  listened  to  the  embarked  for  home ;  but  when  he  arrived  off 

lectures  of  the  profiMsors  at  Holognai  Padua,  and  the  Maleian  coast  Jupiter  sent  a  storm  which 

Rome.    In  15S8  Charles  Y.  sent  him  as  ambas-  scattered  his  fleet,  and  drove  the  ship  that  bore 

lador  to  the  repnhlio  of  Venice,  where  Paulus  him  and  Helen  as  &r  as  Egypt    With  the  ex- 

Maootins  dedicated  to  him  an  edition  of  the  ception  of  Ulysses^  he  was  the  last  of  the  Hel« 

^iloeophical  works  of  Cicero,  and  where  he  lenic  heroes  that  reached  Greece.    His  latter 

exerted  himself  for  the  collection  of  Greek  man-  days  were  passed  in  peace  and  prosperity.    He 

QBcripts.    He  afterward  became  military  gov-  was  the  father  of  several  children  by  Helen, 

ecnor  of  Sienna,  and  somewhat  later  was  sent  to  MENES.    See  Eotft,  voL  viL  p.  36. 

loaiDtsin  the  imperial  interests  in  the  council  HENGS,  Abtok  Ravakl,  a  German  painter 

of  Trent,  from  which  he  was  withdrawn  in  1547  and  writer  on  art,  bom  in  Aussig,  Bohemia, 

to  proceed  as  a  qiecial  plenipotentiary  to  Rome  March  12, 1728,  died  in  Rome,  June  29, 1770. 

to  oonfroot  and  overawe  Pope  Julius  IH.    For  His  father,  a  miniature  painter  of  very  moderate 

i  yein  he  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  im-  ability,  having  determined  to  make  an  artist  of 

periil  party  tluoi^ont  Italy. "  He  returned  to  him,  took  him  when  a  child  to  Dresden,  and 

Spain  when  the  emperor  dumged  his  policy  be-  compelled  him  to  pursue  his  art  studies  without 

fore  abdi<»tion,  ana  under  PhUip  II.  was  not  in  relaxation.    Toung  Mengs,  however,  throve  so 

HiTor  snd  seldom  went  to  court.    In  a  passion-  well  under  this  severe  treatment,  that  in  his  8th 

ite  diapnte  with  a  courtier  in  the  palace,  the  year  he  designed  a  subject  from  the  ^Eneid,  and 

litter  mew  a  dagger,  when  Mendoza  wrested  it  at  14  was  a  skilful  painter.    In  1741  his  fkther 

froiD  him,  and  threw  it  and  according  to  some  took  him  to  Rome,  and  compelled  him  to  devote 

•eooonts  the  courtier  also,  out  of  the  window,  nearly  his  whole  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 

He  was  in  conse(|uence  bimished  from  court,  few  hours  given  to  sleep,  to  the  study  of  the 

md  edaoed  his  exile  bv  writing  poetry  and  his-  works  of  Riwhael  and  the  old  masters  in  the 

tory.    Hie  poems  display  the  old  Castilian  na-  Vatican,  of  which  he  made  several  copies  in  min- 

tiooal  tone  of  feeling  and  reflection,  modified  lature  Ibr  Augustus  HI.  of  Poland  and  Saxony, 

by  his  fiuniliarity  wiSi  the  classical  and  Italian  Returning  to  I>re6den  at  the  end  of  8  yearS| 

poeti.    His  epistle  to  Boeean  and  hymn  to  Es-  he  was  appointed  court  painter  to  Augustus, 

pinosa  are  eqniJly  marked  hylus  Spanish  genius  with  permission  to  return  to  Rome.    During 

i&d  daariou  studies.    A  gayetf  worthy  of  the  his  second  visit  to  that  city  he  established  his 

nthor  of  the  LoMoriUo  appears  in  some  of  his  reputation  by  a  holy  family,  the  figure  of  the 

^riUoi,    There  is  but  one  edition  of  his  poems  Virgin  in  which  was  painted  from  a  beautiful 

(^Csdrid,  4to.,  1610),  a  rare  and  valuable  book,  peasant  girl,  whom  he  subseouently  married. 

His  prindpid  historical  work  is  the  Onerra  In  1749  he  was  compelled  by  his  father  to  re- 

<»B<ra  2m  Mari$eo$  (1668-70),  a  record  of  the  turn  to  Dresden,  but  during  the  next  few  years 

Mooriih  insurrection.   It  is  esteemed  one  of  the  the  tyranny  of  his  parent  became  so  intolerable 

^i^ttt  q>eeunens  of  hirtorical  writing  in  the  that  his  health  and  spirits  suffered,  and  he  oh- 

Sptnidi  language,  is  in  a  picturesque  snd  ener-  tained  the  permission  of  the  elector  to  return  to 

pxic  ityle  mo&Ded  after  ^t  of  Sallust,  and,  Rome.    His  talents  began  to  be  developed  rap- 

Botwithstanding  his  Spanish  sympathiesi  is  so  idly,  and  among  the  works  which  he  executed  m 

impartial  with  respect  to  the  enemies  of  his  the  next  few  years  were  a  copy  of  Raphael's 

tfith  and  people  that  it  could  not  be  puUiahed  ^^  School  of  Athens"  for  Lord  Percy,  afterward 

till  long  after  his  own  death,  the  first  complete  duke  of  Northumberland,  the  frescoes  in  the 

editioD  being  that  of  Monfort  (Valencia,  1776).  church  of  San  Eusebio,  and  those  of  "  Apollo 

pkis  was  Ins  last  literary  labor,  and  on  finishing  and  the  Muses  on  Parnassus"  in  the  Villa  Albani, 

it  be  presented  the  whole  of  his  library,  indod-  which  have  been  engraved  by  Raphael  Morghen. 

iog  danos,  manuscripts,  and  curious  Arabic  About  this  time  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the 

vorfct,  to  the  king  for  the  palace  of  the  Escurial.  king  of  Naples,  who,  upon  sncceedinff  to  the 

nil  life  by  Antonio  is  contained  in  the  Btblw-  throne  of  Spain  as  Charles  lU.,  invited  him  in 

<A«es  ^Mw.  1761  to  Madrid.    He  executed  a  number  of 
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woKfain  the  royal  palaoe  of  that  dty,  indndinff  more  than  2,000,  thii  apeoiea  being  nradi  more 

his  "  Anrora ;"  bnt  was  flnallj  compelled  by  ill  snmerons  on  the  ooast  in  aome  yean  than  in 

health  to  return  to  Rome.    On  a  second  visit  to  others.    They  are  fonnd  from  the  British  pror- 

Spain  he  painted  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  inces  to  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  swimming  in 

palace  at  Madrid  his  fresco  of  the  ^^  Apotheosis  countless  numbers  near  the  sor&ce,  and  attend- 

of  the  Emperor  Tr%jan."  Failing  healtn,  caused  ed  by  sharks,  blue  fish,  guUs,  and  other  preda- 

by  unremitting  devotion  to  his  art^  compelled  ceons  species.    They^  are  never  found  in  fresh 

him  agdn  to  resort  to  the  more  genial  cUmate  water,  being  an  exdusively  marine  spedea. 
of  Italy.    Stopping  at  Monaco  on  his  way  to       MENINGITIS,  Tubuoitijlb.     See  Hti>k>- 

recruit,  he  painted  there  his  picture  of  the  okphalus. 

^  Nativity/'  The  king  valued  this  work  so  MENIPPUS,  a  cynic  phQosopher,  originaHy 
highly  that  he  caused  it  to  be  covered  for  pro-  a  slave,  a  native  of  Gadwa  in  Syria,  lived  tow- 
tectlon  by  a  fflass  plate  9  feet  10  inches  by  7  in  ard  the  dose  of  the  8d  century  B.  O.  He 
dimension.  He  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  amassed  great  wealth  by  usury,  but,  having 
Rome  of  despondency  at  the  loss  of  his  wife,  been  cheated  out  of  it  all,  committed  snidde  in 
His  merits  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  his  despair.  He  was  the  anthor  of  18  treatises,  all 
friends,  particularly  Winckelmann,  who  ranked  of  which  are  lost  His  worlcs  c(»tained  noth- 
him  higher  thui  Raphael,  and  quite  as  much  ing  serious,  but  abounded  in  Jests  and  sareasDM. 
underrated  by  others.  As  a  theorist  and  writer  Lucian,  in  nis  '^  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,*^  makes 
on  art  he  is  still  a  standard  authority,  and  his  Diogenes  describe  him  as  an  old  bald-headed 
remarks  on  the  antique  and  criticisms  of  the  man,  in  a  tattered  cloak,  incessantly  ridicoling 
works  of  the  old  masters  were  highly  esteemed  the  pedantry  of  his  brother  philosophersL 
by  the  artists  of  his  own  age  as  well  as  by  Winck-  MENNO  SIMONIS,  a  reformer  of  the  l«th 
elmann,  Laozi,  and  other  eminent  critics  and  century,  after  whom  one  of  the  religions  de- 
historians  of  art  His  writings  were  published  nominations  which  arose  at  that  time  was  call- 
in  Rome  in  1788,  and  have  been  translated  into  ed  Mennonites,  bom  at  Witmarsum,  a  villare 
various  European  languages.  of  Friesland,  toward  the  end  of  the  Iftlh  cen- 

M£NG-TS£.    See  CnnfasB  Lavouaob  and  tnry,  died  Jan.  18,  1661.    litUe  is  known  of 

LrrBBATUiiB,  vol.  iv.  p.  127.  his  personal  history.    In  1624  he  was  a  priest 

MENHADEN,  a  North  American  fish  of  the  in  the  village  of  Fingium.  Doubts  as  to  tran- 
herring  family,  and  genus  alo9a  (Cuv.),  which  substantiation  and  other  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
differs  from  the  herrings  (elupea)  in  having  a  man  Catholic  church  led  him  early  to  the  writ- 
deep  notch  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  jaw.  inf^  of  Luther.  In  1581  his  religious  life  re- 
This  fish  (A,  menhaden^  Storer),  called  also  ceived  a  powerfrd  shook,  when  he  witnessed  in 
hardhead  and  mossbnnker  by  the  New  York  the  neighboring  town  of  Leeuwarden  the  be- 
fishermen,  varies  in  length  from  8  to  14  inches;  heading  of  one  Sicke  Snyder,  who  waa  pot  to 
the  color  above  is  greenish  brown,  darkest  on  death  for  having  been  rebaptized.  Henceforth 
the  top  of  the  head  and  at  the  snout ;  upper  he  was  graduaUy  led  to  the  conviction  that  po- 
part of  sides  roseate  with  indistinct  bluish  mot-  dobaptism  was  untenable.  His  external  con* 
tiings,  disappearing  after  death ;  abdomen  sil-  nection  with  the  Roman  CaUiolic  church  was 
very,  eill  covers  cupreous,  a  more  or  less  dis-  not  broken  off  until  1585,  when  an  Anabaptist 
tinct  black  spot  upon  the  shoulders,  and  the  movement  was  put  down  by  force,  and  Menno> 
whole  surface  iridescent.  -  The  body  is  elongat-  brother  lost  his  life.  ,  He  then  declared  himsvlf 
ed  and  compressed,  the  gill  covers  very  Wrge,  openly  in  fiivor  of  a  reformation  of  the  church, 
eyes  moderate,  gape  large,  and  lower  jaw  the  but  at  the  same  time  issued  a  polemic  work 
shorter.  This  species  comes  into  Massachusetts  against  the  views  and  errors  of  John  of  Ley  den. 
bay  in  May,  and  departs  in  November ;  great  The  life  of  Menno  after  he  had  left  the  Roman 
quantities  are  taken  in  nets  around  the  outer  Catholic  church  was  one  of  great  hardships. 
Islands  of  Boston  harbor  during  the  night;  Driven  into  exile  and  threatened  with  death, 
sometimes  100  barrels  are  taken  at  one  hauL  he  had  to  struggle  for  25  years  with  poverty 
and  such  as  are  not  ground  up  for  bait  are  sold  and  want  of  every  kind.  He  became  teach«V 
for  food  at  about  half  a  cent  each ;  being  rather  and  bishop  at  Groningen,  and  formed  c«>n- 
oily,  they  are  not  very  palatable,  but  on  this  ao-  gregations  in  Friesland  and  throughout  we»t- 
count  make  excellent  manure.  A  single  menha-  em  and  northern  Germany.  The  last  years  at 
den  of  common  sise  is  considered  equal  in  rich-  his  life  were  embittered  by  ^ve  diasenflt>Qs 
ness  to  a  shovelful  of  barnyard  manure ;  in  some  among  his  adherents  concemmg  the  nature  <.*f 
parts  of  Oape  Cod  they  are  sold  at  $1  a  thousand,  the  ecclesiastical  ban.  They  ended  with  the  ex- 
and  2,500  are  considered  as  sufficient  for  an  dusion  of  the  milder  party  ftt>m  the  church,  al- 
acre  of  land;  the  odor  arising  from  their  de-  though  the  sympathies  of  Menno  were  snppo»rd 
eompodng  bodies  is  sometimes  almost  unen*  to  be  with  them.  He  died  at  Oldedohe,  in 
durable.  The  oil  is  also  of  value ;  in  1845,  400  Holstein,  where  he  had  found  an  asylum  atvl 
or  500  barrels  were  obtained  at  the  Elizabeth  obtained  permission  to  print  his  writinga.  llt^ 
islands  by  grinding  op  these  fishes  by  machin-  prindpd  work  was  the  "^  Fundamental  B<K>k  itf 
ery ;  it  is  used  by  painters,  and  is  considered  the  True  Ohristian  Faith**  (1589);  his  complete 
preferable  to  linseed  oiL  The  number  of  bar-  works,  nearly  all  written  in  the  Dutch  langnagv, 
rels  inspected  has  varied  from  a  very  few  to  were  published  at  Amitaidam  in  1681. 


im  'iiiiMWii  B  E<?iIiaBii  ^t  M«nBO  StsK>ci\  Msvj  t2fe<T  irw«  Twr  rusM^'^^  («  Ib^  ITlli 

Aer  vbca  tfeey  wer«  also  calML  iIUkhuA  eeaninr,  Yb<«i  in  Mvyavia  aX^o^  ih^v  w««v  w^p^* 

h  »  ftill  djcbcfsi  vbK&«r  tber  v«i«  focnii-  pc««4  i«>  aBKHmt  u>  TvViVXV    Hui  ahiiK^  iftM«* 

ed  br  b?=a.     The  prervSsr  of4iik>ii  aiiK«i;  laM  {««r99evi:k«  sifvasiiY  re^hn*^  Iheir  auakli^ 

(iiTiTth  kirtonaes.  €Sfwcia2!T^UKi««  of  Hoilaal,  and  it  va»  ik4  aatU  ibd  i«v\Cuikvti  ^Vf  1^^  ihal 

&  that  ibe  oripm  iji  tiie  Dutch  Baptists  can  be  most  of  the  G^^naaa  9lal««  Mrraui^l  thMi  lUQ 

tnced  to  tbe  Waidemea.  and  that  Mtwno  mere-  ctTil  rUrhtSL    Since  ih^e^a  iWy  h*Ti»  a$ain  W>^ 

It  or^wiiaed  tbe  concealed  and  scattered  cod-  depriTed  of  ioina  Hjr^ta  In  »e>ivra)  Oemiaa 

greestioQs  as  a  denominatioQ.   For  a  lomr  time  states  as  in  Hanorer,  which  in  l(^  lUutulM 

ther  had  to  suffer  in  Holland  from  the  national  tbe  election  of  a  repietwoiatiTe  of  the  second 

pitjTzdice,  which  confoonded  them  with  the  fii*  chamber  beeanae  be  waa  a  ]leanonil«.    Aiuof^t 

oatiealAnabaptistB:  and  thejlbond  the  less  srm*  the  most  di^ingui»hed  G^^nuan  MeuBOiiitea  )• 

IMthj  as  their  rejection  of  fMDdobaptism  ana  of  H.  Ton  Beckerath,  in  1^4^  miuUter  of  llnanea 

the  oath  separated  them  so  widelj  from  the  of  the  Gennan  empire.  Toward  the  cK^eie  of  the 

TAstmajoritj  of  Eon^iean  Protestants.  At  last  18th  centnrj  sereral  thousand  German  Men* 

ther  fband  a  protector  and  adToeate  in  William  nonites  found  a  quiet  retreat  in  the  south  of 

of  Orange,  aira  in  1581  thej  were  permitted  to  Russia,  and  obtained  a  charter  from  tbe  em* 

hold  sn  assemUj  of  the  representatlTes  of  IS  peror  raul,  sranUng  them  freeilom  from  mUi* 

different  eongrei^ona.    The  degree  of  tolera-  tary  serrice  for  ever.    Tbelr  numW  has  since 

tioD  which  was  granted  to  them  yaried,  how-  rapidly  increased  In  consequence  of  continued 

erer,  in  difierent  provinces,  and  it  was  not  until  immigration. — In  the  United  ^tatea  tbe  Hen* 

1672  that  thej  obtained  friU  liberty  of  worship,  nonites  settled  as  earW  as  1683,  in  and  about 

They  soffered  fttnn  internal  dissensions,  which  Qermantown,  Penn.,  where  they  erectetl  a  seliodl 

oommenoed  in  the  lifetime  of  Meimo  and  in-  and  meeting  Louse  in  1708,    In  ITOtt  otlier 

creased  after  his  death,  quite  as  much  as  from  fronilies  from  the  Palatinate  settled  in  Pequea 

external  oppression.    They  were  first  divided  Valley,  Ohester,  now  I^ancaster  ct>.,  Penn.    As 

into  t  rigorooa  and  a  moderate  party,  both  of  th^r  religious  views  were  but  little  known  and 

which  were  afterward  subdivided  into  a  num-  fr^uently  roiareprcaented,  they  Imd  tbe  Dutch 

ber  of  smaller  parties,  which  fi^equenUy  com-  *^  Oonfession  of  Faith**  translated  Into  Enjila)) 

hated  each  other  with  animosity.    Hugo  Gro-  and  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1797.    They 

tiQ^  who  calls  them  Anabaptists,  remarks  that  have  since  spread  over  a  large  nortlon  of  Penn* 

their  divisions  were  so  numerous  that  they  sylvania,  and  are  also  found  in  Mnrylnnd,  Ohio, 

could  scarcely  be  numbered.    In  tbe  17th  and  Indiana,  New  York,  and  Oanada.^ln  1811,  a 

18th  centuries  the  number  of  Mennonites  in  number  of  Monnonites  seceded  from  the  main 

Holland  greatly  increased  in  consequence  of  the  bodv,  which  they  oonaidered  as  having  Allien 

mmigration  of  frigitive  Mennonites  from  Ger-  off  from  tbe  original  faith,  and  founded  the  Re« 

many  and  Switzerland,  and  it  was  estimated,  formed  Mennonlto  society.    Another  body  of 

toward  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  at  about  rigid  Mennonites  are  colled  the  OroUh  or  Amlsb 

160,000.    Since  that  time  they  have  again  con-  church,  after  Jaoob  Amen,  a  Mennonlte  preacher 

niler&bly  decreased.     An  important  event  in  of  Switzerland  in  the  17th  oi«ntury,  as  also 

thetrhistory  was  the  establishment  of  a  theolo-  Hooker  Mennonites,  because  they  wear  hooks 

^cal  seminary  in  1735,  which  gave  them  an  on  their  clothes  instead  of  buttons. — The  nnm- 

«dQcsted  ministry,  and  gradually  removed  the  bers  of  the  Mennonites  were,  in  lH5tf,  ac'oordlng 

l^uriers  which  had  separated  them  from  the  to  the  leading  Mennonlte  JournaU,  as  fullc»w« ; 

other  Protestant  denominations.    In  1795  they  America,  128,000  souls;  Nctherianda,  8U,720( 

received  the  same  rights  as  other  denomina^  Rnsnia,  28,770  ;  Oermany,    17,716  ;    France, 

tioDs;  and  soon  after  they  began  gradually  to  5,000;   Switzerland,  8,000;  Java,   25;   total. 

^p  the  points  of  difference  by  which  they  222,237.    A  confeMion  of  faith,  wliieh  is  still 

were  divided  into  a  number  of  sects,  and  to  regarded  bv  the  Mennonites  as  their  stand* 

Qnite  into  one  denominational  body.    Their  re-  ard,  was  adopted  at  Dart  in  1032. — In  doe- 

l^en  to  most  of  the  other  denominations  be-  trine  and  ussges  thev  agree  in  general  with 

(tine  at  the  aame  time  so  amicable  that  they  tbe  other  Bsptiat   churches.      Hut,  like  tlie 

cooid  unite  with  them  in  general  Bible  and  society  o(  Friends,  they  are  utterly  averse  to 

niasioDary  societiea.    More  reoentiy  tbe  stndy  oaths,  to  war,  and  to  capital  punishment,  which 

of  tbeokigy  has  made  so  great  progress  among  they  regard  as  inconsistent  with   the  S|)irit 

them  that  some  of  their  theologiana,   as  Dr.  of  Christianity.  They  also  differ  from  the  otlier 

Vaa  Gilse  and  Dr.  Hoekstra,   are   counted  Bq)tists  fn  the  mode  of  baptibin,  as  they  gener- 

tmog  the  most  diadngnisbed  theological  an-  ally  baptize  by  sprinkling,  not  by  iiuinersioo. 

tfi'>rs  of  Holland.     Th^  have  a  foreign  mis-  Thev  plead  for  this  u^e  the  authority  of  Men- 

^i^vy  society,  which  sustains  one   mission  no,  but  tbe  correctness  of  this  a^eKiou  has  been 

vitJb  three  Buasaooaries  in  Java.   Teyler's  tbeo-  denied  by  the  writers  of  other  Bsptist  denoiui- 

I'vical  eodety  at  Haariem  is  a  MeoDonite  in-  nations.    They  observe  the  ordinauee  of  feet- 

^^tQtion.    Aooording  to  the  Menooaite  ''  Year  waeijiog,  and  'forbid  tlieir  tneiiibers  to  be  mar- 

^•ok*"  of  1850  (the  last  poblisbed  by  the  de*  ried  to  sny  except  tbo«e  who  have  been  united 

<^^>°unataaB)  tb^  had  tibea  in  liollaDd  about  to  the  churcb.—A  general  bist4>ry  of  the  Msa- 
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nonites  is  still  wanting.    The  most  important  low  idr,  whioh  is  emitted  at  the  gOl  op>n^?  n 

work  on  their  history  in  Holland  is  uiat  of  bubbles  aooompanied  by  a  faint  sqneak.    Gen- 

Blaxiiot  ten  Ght&^GeschiedenisderJ)oopMezinden  erally  slnggish  in  their  motions,  and  aToiding 

inFrietland^  Groningen^  Overysselen  (/aBtcrie$-  the  sunliffht,  thej  seize  living  worms  eagerly, 

land^Hollandj  &c.  sucking  them  down  if  small  at  a  angle  gdm  or, 

MENOBRANCnUS,   or  Proteus   of   thb  if  large,  by  repeated  efforts ;  the  Mght  is  Dc»t 

Lakes,  a  batrachian  of  the  order  amj^hipneuitcf,  very  good,  and  they  rarely  snap  at  their  pr«)' 

and  of  the  division  of  perennibranchiate  amphi-  unless  it  touches  their  month.    They  are  some- 

bia,  so  called  because  the  gills  are  persistent  times  taken  on  hooks  by  persons  an^ng  fur 

and  external ;  the  order  includes  also  the  pro-  mud  fish ;  they  are  most  active  at  night,  moT- 

tev$  of  Europe,  the  azolotU  amphivma  or  Con-  ing  rapidly  at  this  time,  and  often  throwing 

go  snake,  menopoma  or  hell-bender,  and  Hren  themsdves  nearly  out  of  water;  they  feed  on 

or  mud  eel  of  the  United  States.    In  the  genus  insects,  worms,  small  erustaoesjia,  and  other 

menobranehus  (Harlan)  or  necturtu  (Raf.),  the  living  prey.    The  gills  when  inactive  shrink, 

head  and  mouth  are  large;  the  upper  jaw  with  and  oeoome  of  a  slaty  gray  color;  they  are 

a  series  of  small  sharp-pointed  teeth,  the  palate  cleansed  from  impurities  oy  means  of  the  fon 

also  similarly  armed;  neck  contracted,  with  8  feet.    When  the  branchial  fringes  are  lost  bj 

branchial  tnifts  on  each  side ;  tail  compressed  accident  (op.  eit,y  p.  428),  the  animals  do  noi 

laterally  and  fringed  with  a  delicate  membrane ;  appear  to  suffer ;  they  have  rudimentary  lungs 

limbs  4,  each  4-toed ;  eyes  small  and  without  or  pulmonary  sacs,  which  assist  in  respiration 

lids;  the  lips  are  thick  and  fleshy;  the  tongue  by  means  of  the  swallowed  air;  bnt  these  ar« 

is  large,  entire  in  front,  and  movable  only  at  the  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  support  life*  as 

tip  and  anterior  edges;  nostrils  small  and  near  the  animals  die  out  of  water  in  about  4  hours; 

tiie  margin  of  the  upper  lip;  the  body  elongated  with  the  cutaneous  respiration,  active  in  fcll 

and  sub-cylindrical,  covered  with  a  smooth  skin;  amphibians,  the  air  sacs  are  able  to  norify  the 

toes  without  nails.    The  best  known  species  is  blood.    These  animals,  having  both  longs  and 

the  spotted  menobranch  (if.  tnaeulatuty  Barnes),  gills,  though  the  former  are  insnffident  to  pro- 

about  13  inches  long,  of  a  cinereous  dusky  long  life  except  for  an  hour  or  two,  piobablr 

gray,  with  sub-circular  darker  spots,  and  a  come  as  near  as  any  to  the  fabulous  amphibians 

brown  stripe  extending  from  the  snout  over  able  to  live  in  water  or  air. 
the  eyes;  it  is  found  in  the  great  lakes  of  North       MENOPOMA,  a  North  American  tailed  ba- 

America  and  in  Lake  Ghamplain,  and  in  the  trachian  reptile,  one  of  the  series  of  animals 

streams  opening  into  them.  A  species  described  whioh  seem  to  connect  the  perennibranchiate 

as  Jf.  hyemalii  in  the  ^^  Proceedings  of  the  Bos-  amphibians  with  the  salamanders.    The  geous 

ton  Society  of  Natural  History"  (vol.  vi.,  1857),  menopoma  was  established  by  Harlan  in  lb2\ 

from  Portage  lake,  a  tributary  of  Lake  Superior,  though  Leuckhardt  had  in  1821  formed  tL« 

may  be  a  variety  of  the  above.    In  M,  lateralia  genus  eryptobranehus.    The  generic  character* 

rSav)  the  color  is  dusky  brown  above,  with  a  are :  large  and  flat  head ;  upoer  Jaw  with  3 

dark  band  from  the  nostrils  through  the  eye  concentric  series  of  minute  teeth,  the  inner  il  e 

and  along  the  sides  to  the  tail,  and  dirty  fle^-  less  extensive,  lower  Jaw  with  a  single  serio ; 

colored  below ;  the  form  is  more  slender  than  a  sin^e  branchial  orifice  on  each  aide ;  brao- 

in  the  other  species;  it  is  found  only  in  the  chiss  rudimentary  and  evanescent ;  extremities 

western  waters  running  into  the  Mississippi,  es-  4,  the  anterior  with  4  fingers,  the  posterio?  with 

pecially  if  not  entirely  on  its  eastern  side,  from  5,  short  and  palmated ;  dan  loose  and  folded 

Pennsylvania  to  Tennessee.    In  many  specimens  on  the  sides  of  the  body.    The  oommoD  meoo* 

kept  alive  by  the  writer,  some  of  them  for  8  or  poma    (if.   AlUghanieme^  Harlan)  attains  a 

4  ^ears,  obtained  from  rortage  lake,  the  gills,  length  of  about  16  inches,  of  which  the  bead  U 

8  m  number  on  each  side,  were  provided  with  H  and  the  body  0;  the  large  month  b  prov'hltd 

an  immense  number  of  very  delicate  fringes,  of  with  thick  lips,  and  the  snout  is  full  and  rooDd> 

a  deep  red  color  when  the  animal  was  actively  ed ;  the  nostrils  anterior  and  very  smalU  tL« 

breathing,  which  were  kept  waving  to  and  eyes  minute  and  black;  no  cutaneous  fold  a: 

fro  in  a  most  graceful  manner  during  respira-  the  throat ;  body  stout  and  thick,  the  vent  s 

tion,  like  a  lady^s  feather  fan;  the  4  limbs,  circular  fringed  orifice;  tail  large,  much  c«>m- 

about  an  inch  long,  were  set  almost  at  a  right  pressed  laterally,  with  a  rayleea  cutaneooA  ta 

angle,  and  the  gait  was  consequently  very  awk-  along  the  upper  oorder.    The  color  ia  aaid  l^ 

ward;  the  movements  executed  bv  the  tail  are  De  Kay  to  be  pale  slate,  noottled  with  dnskv.  U 

rapid  and  graceful;  the  vent  is  longitudinal;  lives  in  fresh  water,  and  is  camivoroua  and  ^•> 

the  ^neral  aspect  of  the  head  b  snaky  and  for-  radons,  feeding  on  fish,  wonna,  and  moUas>'i.> ; 

biddmg,  and  they  are  considered  by  the  Indians^  it  b  found  in  the  AlWhany  river  and  its  tn^  ^ 

though  doubtless  erroneously,  as  venomous,  taries,  and  many  of  the  branches  of  the  O. .' 

The  specimens  above  mentioned  were  very  te-  and  Mississippi ;  its   most   common  tmm^  i> 

nacious  of  life,  having  been  imprisoned  under  '^  hell-bender.*'   Dr.  Holbrook  describee  anotlA-r 

ice  half  an  inch  thick  every  night  for  8  months  species  {M.futeum\  from  western  South  Car.*- 

without  apparent  injury,  and  ate  nothing  for  6  llna,  of  a  brownbh  color  above  and  ydlowi^ 

months  except  what  they  obtained  from  the  white  below ;  both  species  have  the  limbe  more 

water;  they  often  come  to  the  anrlaoe  to  awal*  or  less  fringed  poeteriorly.— Van  dar  HoexA 
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plaees  the  gifantio  salamander  of  Japan  in  the  like,  the  head  large,  the  lips  thick  and  exten- 
genua  eryptooranehtts^  under  the  name  of  0,  sive,  the  snout  depressed  and  rounded,  neck 
Japonicui,  This  animal,  the  largest  of  the  contracted  Tvith  a  transverse  fold  at  the  ^roat; 
known  naked  amphihia,  growing  to  a  length  of  numerous  small  teeth  on  the  maxillary  and  pal- 
more  than  8  feet  and  to  a  weight  of  nearly  20  ate  hones;  a  single  spiracle  on  eadi  side  of  the 
Ihs.,  was  discovered  hy  M.  Siehold,  who  had  neck ;  limhs  4,  the  anterior  very  small,  with  2 
several  specimens  aHve,  and  one  for  many  years  fingers,  and  the  posterior  stiU  smaller,  wiUi  2 
in  Europe.  The  form  is  rohust ;  the  tail  occu-  toes.  This  description  answers  to  the  A,  mean$ 
pies  ahout  i  of  the  length,  and  constitutes  the  (Garden),  found  in  the  southern  and  south- 

{)rincipal  organ  of  locomotion,  assisted  hy  a  western  states,  and  attaining  a  length  of  28 
oose  fold  of  skin  extending  from  the  head  inches,  of  which  the  head  is  2  and  the  tul  8 
along  the  sides  to  the  origin  of  the  tail ;  the  lips  inches ;  the  color  is  deep  hluish  hlack  ahove, 
are  not  very  distinct,  and  the  tongue  is  small ;  with  a  violet  tinge,  the  lips  and  throat  lighter, 
the  oodput  is  separated  from  the  neck  hy  two  and  the  under  surface  dark  purple.  Though 
wide  protuheranoes  formed  hy  the  muscles  of  the  hranchial  apertures  are  persistent,  the  gills 
the  Jaws ;  the  skin  ahove  is  covered  with  nu*  disappear  early  in  life.  They  live  in  muddy 
merous  rough  prominences,  which  give  it  a  very  waters  or  in  the  mud,  hurrowing  like  worms  in 
forhidding  appearance ;  the  color  is  dark  hrown,  the  ditches  of  the  rice  fields,  and  feeding  on 
with  wide  hlackish  spots.  Van  der  Hoeven  small  fish,  moUusks,  and  insects;  they  are 
maintains  that  this  is  not  distinguished  from  sometimes  found  on  land,  apparently  seeking  a 
menopoma  hy  any  generic  character;  it  resem-  favorahle  locality.  They  are  considered  hy  Uie 
hies  the  latter  in  form,  hahits,  hones  of  the  southern  negroes  as  highly  venomous,  hut 
skull,  number  of  vertebras  (20  in  the  trunk  and  without  any  foundation  in  truth.  In  the  A, 
24  in  the  tail),  sternum,  pelvis,  rihs,  and  ex-  iridaeUlvm  (Cuv.X  the  anterior  fingers  are  8, 
tremities;  the  bones  present  cavities  opening  and  the  posterior  also  8 ;  the  different  number 
externally ;  there  is  no  gill  aperture,  and  the  of  fingers  is  the  principal  distinction  between 
branchifB  disappear  early.  It  is  slow  in  its  this  and  the  other  species;  it  is  found  in  the 
movements,  remaining  quiet  at  the  bottom  of  south-western  and  perhaps  in  some  of  the  mid- 
the  water,  rising  to  the  surface  every  5  or  10  die  western  states  of  America, 
minutes  to  breathe  air  both  by  the  nostrils  and  MENSES.  See  Oatahbria. 
the  month,  but  able  to  remain  half  an  hour  un-  MENSURATION,  the  art  of  measuring  things 
der  water  without  renewing  the  contents  of  the  which  occupy  space ;  that  is,  of  determining  the 
longs ;  generally  inofi^ensive,  it  will  bite  severe-  ratio  which  given  quantities  in  space  bear  to 
W  when  irritated ;  it  is  voracious,  feeding  upon  some  quantity  selected  as  a  unit.  This  is  the 
fish,  frogs,  insects,  and  even  its  own  species,  art  wmch  led  to  the  formation  of  the  science 
which  it  seizes  with  a  sudden  movement  of  the  of  geometry ;  and  some  schools  of  philosophy 
head ;  after  eating,  it  generally  fasts  a  week  or  are  inclined  at  the  present  day  to  limit  the 
two,  and  it  is  less  voracious  in  winter  than  in  whole  domain  of  mathematics  to  the  field  of 
nmmer;  it  is  able  to  endure  extremes  of  heat  mensuration,  but  extending  this  field  so  as  to 
and  cold,  and  has  a  remarkable  power  of  re-  indude  time  as  well  as  space.  The  art  is,  how- 
prodncing  lost  parts;  on  land  its  motions  are  ever,  partly  mechanical  as  well  as  mathematical, 
very  awkward  and  slow.  This  species  is  con-  and  even  in  its  mathematical  part  is  but  the 
fined  to  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  high  moun*  application  or  iQustration  of  sciences  that  in 
taina  of  Kiphon,  between  lat.  84**  and  86*'  N.,  their  purity  have  no  connection  with  material 
and  to  acme  other  parts  of  Japan  and  parts  of  thiuffs. — ^There  are  8  kinds  of  quantity  in  space, 
China ;  it  is  employed  by  the  native  physicians,  viz., length,  snr&ce,  and  solidity ;  and  there  are 
in  the  form  of  food,  as  a  preservative  ag^st  8  distinct  modes  of  measurement,  viz.,  mechan- 
oontagious  diseases  and  as  a  remedy  in  puhno-  ioal  measurement,  ^ometrical  construction,  and 
nary  complaints.  The  remains  of  the  gigantio  algebraical  calculation.  For  the  last  two  modes 
salamander  found  in  the  tertiary  fresh  water  for-  arithmetical  computation  is  a  necessary  adjunct ; 
motions  of  (Eningen,  formerly  regarded  as  fossil  for  tiie  ratio  to  a  unit  quantity  can  be  definite- 
human  bones,  the  homo  dUuvti  testii  of  Scheuch-  ly  stated  in  particular  cases  only  as  a  numerical 
ser,  are  referred  to  this  genus  by  Van  der  Hoe-  ratio.  Lengths  are  measured  on  Unes,  and  the 
Ten,  under  the  name  of  0.  primigenins;  in  nze,  measure  of  ^e  length  of  a  line  is  the  numerical 
form,  and  structure  it  comes  near  to  the  Japan-  ratio  which  the  line  bears  to  a  recognized  unit 
ese  species,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  length,  the  inch,  foot,  or  mile,  determined 
of  the  antediluvian  animala  which  inhabited  in  England  and  in  this  cou'tatry  by  reference 
the  fresh  waters  of  Europe.  The  famous  foot-  to  brass  rods  8  feet  in  length  kept  by  the  gov- 
prints  of  Hildburghausen,  Germany,  on  which  emment  as  standards.  T^e  mechanical  mode 
was  eatubtished  the  eheirotherium  of  Dr.  Eaup,  of  determining  lengths  is  called  direct  measure- 
have  also  been  referred  to  a  similar  salaman-  ment.  Rods  are  directly  compared  with  the 
droid  batrachian.  (See  LABTBDnrnooON.)—  standard,  and  accurately  made  of  the  same 
Another  batrachian  which  deserves  mention  length,  and  these  rods,  *^  rules,*' or  yard  sticks. 
here,  having  been  omitted  in  its  alphabetical  or  else  tapes  and  chains  accurately  graduatea 
order,  is  the  amphiuma  or  Ck>ngo  snake  of  the  by  direct  comparison  with  such  rules,  are 
American  negroesi    The  generid  aspect  is  eel-  stretched  side  by  side  with  the  line  to  be  meaa* 
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Qred,  and  the  ratio  observed.    When  the  line  propoeitionB  requires  sometimes  so  mach  labor, 

is  long  and  the  role  is  applied  many  times  con-  that  in  surfaces  of  a  more  intricate  form  qs«  Is 

secutively,  the  dight  errors  arising  at  the  join*  made  of  algebraical  laws  and  of  the  difierentuu 

ing  of  the  successive  positions  of  the  rod.  being  calculus,  according  to  the  fundamental  idea  of 

multiplied,  become  of  serious  practical  mipor-  fluxions,  that  a  surface  is  generated  by  a  mov- 

tance.    In  geodesy,  therefore,  when  base  Imes  ing  line  which  constitutes,  in  two  positional.  tv<» 

several  miles  in  length  are  to  be  accurately  of  the  boundaries  of  the  sur&ce.    Tbua  a  circle 

determined  by  direct  measurement,  tiie  rods  may  geometricaUy  be  considered  as  oomp<>^<i 

are  made  capable  of  a  microscopic  adjustment  of  an  unlimited  number  of  triangles  with  tht  j- 

at  the  ends,  and  allowance  is  made  for  tiieir  ex-  bases  on  the  circumference  and  their  ▼ertice:>  in 

pension  by  heat.    (See  Coast  Scbvst.)   When  the  centre ;  or  it  may  be  considered  algebraietur 

the  line  is  long,  or  when  it  is  inaccessible,  the  as  generated  by  a  chord  sweeping  acroas  it,  be- 

length  is  usuidly  measured  by  the  second  or  ginning  of  no  length,  swelling  to  a  diameter 

thira  mode. — The  measurement  of  a  line  by  tiirougn  the  centre,  and  oontractiDg  a^ain  t- 

geometricsl  construction  is  effected  by  the  di*  zero.    Either  of  these  modes  of  viewixig  :: 

rect  measurement  of  accessible  lines  and  angles  leads  to  the  same  area  of  the  circle,  r\z^  tlit 

in  a  figure,  of  which  tlie  line  to  be  measured  product  of  its  circumference  by  half  its,radiL«. 

forms  a  component  part,  and  then  drawing  this  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  .78089  of  ibe  s^^carr 

figure  upon  paper,  on  a  definite  scale  of  a  cer-  enclosing  it. — ^The  third  species  of  quantity  & 

tain  number  of  feet  to  the  inch.    The  direct  solidity.    The  unit  of  measurement   is    here 

measurement  of  the  unknown  side  upon  the  either  a  cube  whose  edge  is  a  linear  unit,  or  «:^ 

paper  will  evidently  give  the  length  of  the  line  it  is  an  arbitrary  number  of  cubic  inches  seW<t* 

represented  by  it.    Thus,  if  one  sbip  has  sailed  ed  from  historic  reasons  as  a  unit,  soch  ae  :!« 

60  miles  £.,  and  another  from  the  same  port  bushel  of  2,150  inches,  or  the  gallon  of  231 

100  miles  80**  E.  of  S.,  and  we  wish  to  know  inches.    The  direct  or  mechanical  roea8(xrcc>«  ft 

their  distance  apart,  we  may  draw  a  line  one  of  solidity  is  applied  to  liquida,  or  to  »■    .• 

inch  in  length  and  a  line  half  an  inch  in  length,  separated  into  parts  so  small  as  to  be  baL^:«u 

making  an  angle  of  60^  with  each  other,  and  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  liquid^  a»  o^In 

we  shall  find  their  extremities  separated  by  for  example,  are  poured  from  a  oaskeL    T.^ 

.866  of  an  inch,  showing  the  ships  to  be  86.6  direct   measurement   consists  then  in  >:a<;  > 

miles  asunder.    (It  will  be  noticed  that  we  do  filling  a  vessel  of  known  capacity  with  tbr  arti- 

not  inclade  angles  among  quantities  in  space,  cle  to  be  measured,  repeatedly,  until  sO  is  n  t:a>- 

Strictly  an  an^e  is  a  quantity,  since  it  can  be  ured.    The  geometricial  imd  algebraical  nK>il«.<> 

measured,  and  its  measurement  is  necessary  at  of  measuring  solidity  will  be  nndenti«>d  fr«.*n 

times  for  the  measurement  of  other  quantities,  the  analogous  modes  of  measuring  line*'  ^  ^ 

But  Uie  measurement  of  angles  is  not,  in  the  areas.    They  are  princi|Mil]y  based  on  tbr  o.^- 

Seneral  use  of  language,  included  among  the  trines,  that  the  solidity  of  a  right  panlM«*i  ;«-i 

irect  objects  of  mensuration.)    The  measure-  is  found  by  multiplying  the  area  oi  its  ba^    .• 

ment  of  a  line  by  algebraic  computation  is  ef-  Its  altitude ;  that  a  pyramid  baa  one  third  u ' 

fected  as  in  geometrical  construction,  except  soliditv  of  a  pandlelopiped  of  the  same  ba»«  ^  ^ 

that  instead  of  drawing  the  figure  we  calculate  altitude;  ana  that  every  solidity  by  fu&  .j- sa 

the  length  of  the  unknown  side  from  the  known  ingenuity  can  be  divided  into  pyramidy  » >4, 

relations  of  the  sides  and  angles  of  figures,  and  pamllelopipeds.    But  in   intricate  ca5<4  :;  ^ 

from  tables  ^ving  numerical  values  for  those  easier  to  use  fluxions,  and  consider  tht  «•  4 

relations  in  nght  triangles,  into  which  all  plane  ^nerated  by  the  motion  of  a  suHace  it^     ' 

figures  can  be  divided  at  pleasure.    It  is,  in  it ;  a  hemisphere,  for  example,  might  It^^  •  < 

practice,  easier  to  measure  angles  with  great  ered  as  an  unlimited  numlwr  of  pyrani  i-  « 

accuracy  than  long  lines,  and  hence  in  geodesy  their  apices  at  the  centre,  or  as  geinrsL-.t-. 

only  one  base  line  is  actually  measured,  while  the  circular  plane  of  its  base,  dimimsL:* .:  < 

~l  the  other  distances  of  the  survey  are  com-  rose  to  the  summit  of  the  hemi^her«;»  a:  t. 

ited  from  the  measurement  of  the  angles  in  a  becoming  zero.    In  practical  life,  n;t . 

twork  of   triangles. — ^The  second  kind   of  use  arithmetical  rules  or  formulas  derivt  ' 

^ntity  to  be  measured  is  surface.    The  area  conuderations  such  as  we  have  here  fci-^ 

1°^ surface  is  its  numerical  ratio  to  a  square  The  cask  or  barrel,  for  example,  is  tn.  -. 

T^^  whose  side  is  a  linear  unit,  that  is,  to  a  though  one  of  several  varieties  of  gt^-" 

^J"^'*^,*   foot,  square  inch,  &c.    This  sort  of  solids,  and  rules  given  for  discoverinir  r>^ 

■90aro^al  toniGnt  is  never  done  directly  or  mechan-  ity  on  those  suppositionsw    The  caivr^   - 

jT^oWp*^  ht  always  bv  the  measurement  of  linesj  marked  with  the  number  of  gaUocis  m 

^fv»  brf>ob^ally  by  the  use  of  the  ffoomotrical  cask  of  certain  form  (about  the  a^eri^ 

^rj*  l?ei)e?®"*  IS,  that  all  surfnocs  may  be  resolved  of  barrels)  would  have  if  its  diagooAl     -- 

ry*Poe/tjo,liftf,  -Ifs,  all  triangles  are  equivalent  to  from  the  centre  of  the  bung  to  the  in  r.t- • 

S   u  ^«ni?"*^^  ^  r<K*tanj?les  having  the  same  base  the  staves  were  the  same  as  from  the  i  :^ 

abW   ^'^^  (,arent  •und  that  the  area  of  a  rectangle  rod  to  the  spot  where  that  nomber  fe  r:  -. 

^"•'tjtQ^j  ^pt  whi  bv  multiplying  the  number  of  and  thus  by  thrusting  the  rod  diag«>iia:> 

^*^  be  foQ^iftoa.  Oirtb  by  that  in  its  bread tli.    The  bung  hole  of  any  ordinarr  cask,  thv  tl 

f^^  in  its  ien                suHfaces  to  subjection  to  these  gallons  it  contains  is  readily  dM^a^  >.. 
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toniiBge  of  Bhips  is  computed  in  the  same  way  '14,  and  was   snbseqnentlj  promoted  to  the 

by  assoming  the  figure  of  the  ship  to  be  of  a  rank  of  general,  bnt  resigned  in  1828,  together 

certain  model,  and  the  tonnage  is  nnder  or  over  with  Oapo  d'Istria  and  others,  when  the  czar 

estimated  according  to  its  departure  from  this  definitively  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  stmg- 

average  form.    Many  little  works  have  been  gling  Greeks.    Under  Nicholas  he  served  as 

pabMed  containing  only  practical  rules  with-  ambassador  in  Persia,  as  well  as  in  the  war  with 

oat  explanation,  all  essentially  alike.    In  par-  that  country  which  broke  out  on  his  return, 

ticolar  cases,  ingenuity  may  devise  particular  and  soon  after  in  the  Turkish  war  of  1828-^9. 

modes  for  measuring  the  solidity  or  the  area  of  He  took  Anapa,  but  was  seriously  wounded  be- 

Tery  complicated  figures ;  the  earliest  example  fore  Yarna,  and  subsequently  devoted  himself  to 

is  that  of  Archimedes  determining  the  solidity  the  restoration  and  development  of  the  Russian 

of  Hiero^s  crown  by  plunging  it  into  water  to  navy,  being  successively  appointed  governor* 

discover  bow  much  of  the  fluid  it  displaced.  general  of  Finland,  admiral,  and  minister  of  the 

MENTOHIKOFF.    I.  Albzakdbb  Danilo-  marine  (1836).    Toward  the  dose  of  the  same 

vrroH,  prince,  a  Russian  statesman,  bom  in  reign  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  with  an 

Moscow  about  1672,  died  in  Berezov,  Nov.  2,  imposing  suite,  to  urge  the  claims  of  Nicholas  in 

1729.    The  son  of  poor  parents,  he  was  brought  the  affairs  of  Turkey  (March,  1868).  His  extrava- 

Qp  vithont  education,  and  apprenticed  to  a  gant  behavior,  as  was  anticipated,  promoted  a 

wJcer;  bnt  having  attracted  the  attention  of  speedy  rupture,  the  prince  returned  to  Russia^ 

Lefort,  the  favorite  of  Peter  the  Great,  he  en-  and  war  was  declared.    The  first  victory  of  the 

(ered  the  service  of  that  prince,  and  subsequent-  Russians  over  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  miff 

If  commended  himself  greatly  to  his  patron's  have  been  in  part  the  result  of  Mentcnikofrs 

fsTor  by  discovering  a  conspiracy  among  his  previous  reconnoitrings  in  Turkey.    Command- 

goards.    He  served  in  the  campaign  of  Azof,  ing   both   the  land  and  naval  forces  in  the 

iooompanied  the  czar  to  Hollana  and  England.  Crimea,  he  lost  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  but  suc- 

iDdoQ  the  death  of  Lefort  became  his  principal  oeeded  in  strengthening  the  fortifications  of 

idfiier,  being  equally  active  in  preparing  or  ez-  Sebastopol,  sacrificed  a  part  of  the  fleet  to  bar 

eentiDg  the  great  schemes  ofnational  reform,  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and,  though  he 

in  the  warlike  and  diplomatic  operations  against  lost  another  battle  at  Inkermann,  aistinguiBhed 

Charies  XII.    Created  field  marshal  and  prince  himself  by  the  utmost  energy  in  defence  of  the 

\fj  bis  master,  and  prince  of  the  German  em-  fortress.    He   was,    however,    superseded   in 

pire  bj  Leopold  L,  he  also  repeatedlv  ofllciated  March,  1865,  by  Gortchakofl^  and  appointed  h^ 

IS  regent  in  the  absence  of  Peter.    During  the  Alexander  IL  commander  of  Cronstaidt.    He  is 

campaign  of  1706  he  gained  tiie  decisive  battle  counted  among  the  stanchest  members  of  the 

of  Ealiah  over  the  Swedes,  and  in  1709  he  national  or  old  Russian  party,  and  is  regarded  as 

patly  oontribnted  to  the  victory  of  Pultowo,  opposed  to  reforms. 

Bcooseqnenoeof  which  Charles  fled  to  Turkey,  MENTOR,  son  of  Alcimus,  and  friend  of 

•nd  his  general  Lewenhaupt  surrendered  to  Ulysses,  who  intrusted  to  him  the  care  of  his 

MeDtchikoflfl    In  the  followmg  year  he  com-  house  on  his  departure  from  Ithaca.    To  him 

Aaoded  the  Russian  forces  in  the  north,  took  fell  the  care  of  young  Telemachus,  and  Minerva 

Ki{^  occupied  Pomerama  and  Holstein,  and  con-  assumed  his  form  in  accompanying  the  latter  on 

tiered  Stettin.    Numerous  arbitrary  acts^  how-  the  journey  in  search  of  his  &ther,  acting  the 

erer,  the  main  spring  of  which  was  the  prince's  part  of  a  wise  counsellor  to  him.    The  name  is 

iBbonnded  cnpidity,  flnally  drew  upon  him  the  metaphorically  applied  to  any  sage  adviser  or 

*nth  of  Peter,  who  subjected  him  to  a  court  monitor. 

BttrtiaL    He  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  es-  MESTZ(Qer.Mainz;'FT.Mayence\sLtowaof 

•N>ed  with  a  heavy  fine.    He  regained  his  in-  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  the  province  of  Rhcinhes- 

nuoce  under  Catliarine  I.  (l726--'7),  of  whose  sen,  and  the  most  considerable  fortress  of  the 

icoe«sion  to  the  throne  he  was  the  principid  German  confederation,  situated  on  the  left  bank 

Mrnment,  and  till  her  death  exercised  mil  of  the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite  its  junction  with 

**'Ay  over  Rusria.    He  was,  if  possible,  still  the  Main,  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats  nearly 

^re  powerful  at  Uie  beginning  of  the  reign  of  1,700  feet  long  with  the  opposite  village  of 

«e  pong  Peter  n^  whose  father-in-law  he  was  Castel,  and  wiUiin  a  few  miles  of  the  watering 

voQt  to  become  when  he  was  suddenly  over-  place  of  Wiesbaden ;  pop.  about  88,000,  exclu- 

wown  by  Dolgomki  (Sept  1727),  and  banished  sive  of  the  military.    The  finest  squares  are  the 

rith  his  fiunily  to  Siberia.    Ho  first  bore  his  Parade-Platz  and  the  Gutenberg-Platz,  the  lat- 

■isfortunes  with  great  firmness,  but  the  loss  of  ter  containing  Thorwaldsen*s  statue  of  Guten- 

is  wife  and  eldest  daughter  broke  his  spirit,  berg,  who  was  bom  in  Mentz.   The  cathedral  is 

^  hastened  hia  death.    The  remaining  mem-  of  great  antiquity,  and  contains  monuments  of 

V9  of  the  family  were  recalled  by  the  empress  SL  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  and  of 

>^o&>    n.  Aletanprb  SEROETEvrrcn,  prince,  many  of  the  archbishops  of  Mcntz ;  a  monument 

^t-grandaon  of  the  preceding,  and  Russian  modelled  by  Schwanthaler  was  erected  in  1843 

nmird,  bom  in  1789.   He  entered  the  imperial  by  the  ladies  of  Mentz  in  honor  of  the  minstrel 

^oe  in  1805,  was  for  some  time  attached  to  Meissen,  called  Frauenlob,  who  had  xnade  the 

"«  embassy  at  Vienna,  accompanied  Alexander  Friuses  of  the  ladies  the  theme  of  his  songs. 

•  uaide-de-camp  during  the  campaigns  of  1812-  The  other  principal  churches  are  those  of  St. 
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Stephen  and  8t  Ignadns.  The  old  electoral  damage  was  estimated  at  upward  of  tl,000,00il 
palace  contains  a  fine  mosenm  of  Roman  anti-  — ^The  former  electorate  of  MentZ)  fi>andcMl  ai 
qnities  and  other  artistic  and  scientific  coUec-  the  end  of  the  10th  centnry,  comprised  a  posi- 
tions, inolading  the  famous  astronomical  clock  lation  of  upward  of  200,000,  and  plajed  an  ixa- 
bj  Alexins  Johann,  and  the  town  library  of  portant  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  politksl 
npwtfd  of  90,000  volumes,  comprising  many  history  of  the  (German  empire,  particolvlydcr' 
ancient  M8S.  and  the  first  psalter  printed  by  in^  the  reformation.  Several  of  the  dcctnn 
Gutenberg.  The  grand  ducal  palace,  originally  gained  great  distinction,  particularlv  Arehbi^l  7 
^e  house  of  the  Teutonic  order,  was  for  some  Albert  in  the  16th  century.  The  last  of  thcLi. 
time  the  residence  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  is  now  Frederic  Charles  of  Erthal,  died  in  180S. 
occupied  by  the  military  governor.  The  town  MENU,  or  MAinr.  See  JBrahka. 
possesses  an  excellent  gymnasium,  originally  a  MENZEL,  Earl  Adolf,  a  German  historisz:, 
university,  and  a  nxunber  of  other  educational  bom  in  GrOnberg,  Lower  Sileeia,  Dec  7,  ITM. 
and  charitable  institutions;  also  an  arsenal,  a  died  in  Breslau,  Aug.  19, 1855.  He  stodied  1: 
theatre,  public  gardens^  and  environs  celebrated  Breslau  and  Halle,  officiated  for  many  yean  m 
for  their  magnificent  scenery.  During  the  professor  until  1824,  and  afterward  to&  a  proo- 
summer  months  Mentz  is  thronged  by  tourists,  ment  part  in  the  official  supervision  of  edaca- 
The  mannfactures  consist  of  leather,  tobacco,  tion  in  Silesia.  He  wrote  Oetehiehte  Sekl€m>*t 
hardware,  furniture,  soap,  pianofortes,  carriages,  (8  vols.,  Breslau,  1807-10) ;  Die  Oe$chichU  dtr 
ice.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  wine,  com,  Deutichen  (8  vols.,  1815-'28);  and  GefcJkirKti 
and  timber.  The  celebrated  sparkling  hock  is  uruerer  Zeit  $eit  dem  Tode  Friedriehe  JI^  a  c.*t- 
made  in  Mentz.  The  opposite  village  of  Castel  tinuation  of  Becker's  universal  history  (2  vrw<\. 
is  included  in  the  system  of  fortifications.  Its  Berlin,  1824-^5).  His  Neuere  OeadicJkU  cf 
means  of  defence  consist  of  4  strong  forts,  be-  DeuUchetk  v<m  ier  Btfarmation  hi$  mut  AmiA- 
ride  the  fortified  island  of  Petersau.  Exclusive  acts  (16  vols.,  Breslau,  1826-*54),  is  the  most  t^ 
of  Castel,  the  extent  of  the  fortifications  of  maruible  of  his  productions.  In  ^litica  li«  fi- 
Mentz,  comprising  the  citadel  and  other  strong  vors  monarchical  institutions,  provided  they  ur 
works,  is  5  miles;  but  the  united  works  of  in  harmony  with  the  progrMive  aplrit  of  U* 
Gaatel  and  Petersau  are  of  still  greater  extent,  age.  Among  his  later  works  is  a  SUmU- 1.  .•' 
rendering  the  place  a  chief  buwark  against  ReligioM-Ouchichteder  Konigrtieke  Itroil  vtJ 
French  invasion,  and  one  of  the  most  impor-  Juda  (Breslau,  1858). 

tant  fortresses  of  Europe.    The  united  works       MENZEL,  Wolfoaito,  a  German  critic  as*l 

consist  of  14  large  and  18  smaller  bastions.    On  author,  born  at  Waldenburg,  Sileaa,  Jane  t\, 

the  land  side  are  4  gates  with  double  draw-  1798.    He  is  the  son  of  a  physidan,  aervM}  in 

bridges,  beside  a  number  of  gates  on  the  river  the  war  of  1815,  subsequently  attended  the  cni- 

side.    In  times  of  peace  the  garrison  consists  versities  of  Jena  and  Bonn,  officiated  for  2  year* 

of  about  10,000  Austrian,  Praasian,  and  Hessian  as  teacher  in  Bwitzeriand,  and  in  1886  removed 

troops ;  in  times  of  war  at  least  80,000  men  are  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  became  connected  vi:L 

required.    The  military  governor  holds  office  the   publishing   establishment  of  CoCta,  azu! 

for  5  years,  and  is  alternately  an  Austrian  and  where  he  conunues  to  reside.    Hk  writings  it.- 

a  Pnusian  general. — ^Mentz  is  of  remote  anti-  dude  poetry  and  fiiiry  tales,  some  of  which.  %» 

quity,  and  has  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  the  famous  RdhetahJ^  have  been  trandated  ir.t 

and  a  monument  of  Drusus,  who  is  said  to  have  English  and  other  foreign  langnagea.    He  hx.« 

founded  the  fortress  of  Moguntia  or  Mognntia-  also  written  a  Oe»chiehte  dtr  Deuttehtfi  for  xi^ 

oum  on  the  dde  where  Castel  now  stands.    The  use  of  schools  and  eenerd  readers  (S  voN . 

town  which  sprang  up  near  it  was  enlai^ed  Zurich,  1824-^5,  translated  into  English  by  It 

by  Charlemagne.    The  most  important  epoch  Horrocks,  8  vols.,  London,  1849);   and  mtr- 

^  its  history  commenced  with  St.  Boniface,  the  recently  a  Oe^ehichte  JBurofoi  wm  1789-1815  '  i 

apostle  of  Germany,  in  the  8th  century,  who  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1858).    His  travelling  sketched 

was  archbishop  of  Mentz.    In  the  18th  century  display  a  keen  insight  into  character,  and  t: 

Mentz  stood  at  the  head  of  the  league  of  the  Viennese  have  nowhere  been  described  wv. 

Rhenish  towns.    In  1486  it  was  annexed  to  greater  fidelitv  than  in  his  Bei»e  naeJk  /a>'< 

the  electorate  of  Mentz.    During  the  80  years'  reieh.    His  ^rare  (S  volsw.  Leipdc,  1S5]    j» 

war  Vie  fortress  was  successively  taken  by  a  novel  which  contains  graphic  delineation*  * : 

the  inlnerialists,  Swedes,  and  French.    In  1792  the  80  vears'  war;  and  in  the  same  year  a> 

it  foil  iv  treachery  into  the  possession  of  the  peared  bis  Ou&nge  der  F(ff£bff\  a  collection  cf 

French  general  Cnstine,  but  was  reconquered  by  popular  lyrics  of  all  nations.    Bedde  the  abort 

the  Pru^bns  under  Kidkrouth,  July  28,  1793.  works  and  a  number  of  others  on  varions  «*:^ 

By  the  peace  of  Lun^vUle  (1801)  it  was  allotted  Jccts,  he  has  prepared  an  excellent  manual  < ' 

to  France/^d  by  Uie  congress  of  Vienna  to  the  history  of  the  present  centnry,  and  edi*.  -: 

the  grand  dwe  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but  the  for-  for  many  years  past  the  LiUraturhlatt^  w? .,  h 

treas  was  assAied  to  the  German  confederation,  ceased  to  appear  after  the  revolution  of  1^** : 

The  powder  ^Mzine  of  the  fortress  blew  up  but  Menzel  resumed  the  editorship  in  1858,  ftr«i 

Xov.  18, 18577This  terrible  explorion  involved  it  has  since  been  an  organ  of  reactionary  polic? 

a  great  loss  of  Nlife  and  property,  one  entire  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. — Notwith^ta:-  \ 

street  having  bj^n  completely  destroyed ;  the  ing  his  prodigious  literary  activity,  Menatl  v- 
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chieflj  eelelwated  as  apdemieal  writer.    In  hit  Jersey  and  the  Oamden  and  AmboT  ndlroadii 
Deutiehe  LiUrutur  1%  toIs^  Stattgart,  1828 ;  and  Uie  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal    Capita), 
tnnalated  into  En^^n  by  C.  G.  Felton,  in  Rip-  Trenton.    EL  A  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  bordering  on 
ley's  "Specimens  of  Foreign  literatnre,"  Boston,  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Shenango  and  several 
I&iO)  and  other  works  he  unsparingly  attacks  smaUer  creeks;  area,  024  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18501 
nuoy  German  writers,  and  also  assails  the  artifi*  88,172.    The  snr&ce  is  nndolating  and  the  soil 
dility  of  Goethe^B  school  as  well  as  that  of  V oss.  fertile ;  extensive  coal  mines  are  fonnd^  as  also 
After  the  revolntion  of  Joly,  1880,  he  came  for-  iron  and  limestone.    The  productions  in  1850 
ward  as  a  bitter  opponent  of  French  political  were  206,729  bushels  of  wheat,  268,710  of  In- 
and  literary  influence  in  Germany.    His  fierce  dian  com,  885,976  of  oats,  and  218,859  lbs.  of 
di)gmat]sm  waa  castigated  by  Bdme  in  his  MenF-  wool.    There  were  28  grist  mills,  24  saw  mills, 
ul  der  FranMOKKfrtneT  (Paris,  1837).    He  has  5  iron  founderies,  2  woollen  factories,  12  tan- 
been  a  member  of  the  Wortemberg  legislature,  series,  61  churches,  and  8,616  pupils  attending 
MEPHISTOPHELES,  the  famiUar  spirit  of  public  schools.    The  Beaver  and  Krie  canal  in- 
tbe  magician  Fanst,  the  second  of  the  fallen  arch-  tersects  the  county.  Capital,  Mercer.    UL  A  S. 
angeU,  and  the  most  powerful  chief  of  the  in-  W.  co.  of  Ya.,  Munded  £.  by  the  Kanawha, 
feraal  legions  after  Satan.    The  name  occurs  in  intersected  by  Blue  Stone  river,  and  drained  by 
medisval  legends,  and  is  perhaps  derived  from  various  creeks ;  area,  640  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  185& 
the  Greek  Mj|,  not,  ^r,  light,  and  ^or,  loving.  4,222,  of  whom  177  were  slaves.    A  range  of 
He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  malignant,  scoffing,  the  Alleffhanies  eitends  along  the  N.  W.  border. 
ind  relentless  fiend  of  Goethe's  ^^  Faust'*  The  productions  in  1850  were  12,284  bushels  of 
MEQUINEZ,  or  Mkkvaza,  a  city  of  Moroo-  wheat,  105,946  of  Indian  com,  85,280  of  oata, 
CO,  in  theprovinoe  of  Fez,  near  the  Leboo,  80  and  12,949  lbs.  of  wool.    Value  of  real  estate  in 
m.  W.  B. Ty .  from  Fez ;  pop.  about  50,000.   It  is  1856,  $689,580,  beingan  increase  of  54 per  cent 
sitosted  in  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  and  is  sur-  since  1850.  Capital,  Princeton.    IV.  A  central 
nwnded  with  walls.    The  houses  are  in  general  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Kentucky 
only  one  story  high,  but  are  neat  and  well  built,  river,  £.  oy  Dick's  river,  and  drained  by  the 
The  principiu  edifice  is  the  extensive  palace  head  waters  of  Salt  river;  area,  240  sq.  m.; 
erected  by  Sultan  Muley  Ismael,  and  occasion-  pop.   in  1850,  14,067,  of  whom  8,260  were 
illy  the  remdence  of  the  sovereign.    It  is  built  slaves.    Its  snrfkoe  is  undulating  and  soil  fertile. 
of  marble,  and  is  adorned  with  fountains  and  The  productions  in  1850  were  1,098,895  bushels 
fioe  gardens.     There   are   manufactures  of  of  Indian  com,  148,990  of  oats,  12,420  lbs.  of 
painted  crockery,  leather,  &c.    In  the  vicinity  tobacco,  and  47,850  of  wool.    There  were  50 
are  large  plantations  of  olives.    There  is  an  grist  miUs,  15  saw  mills,  8  cotton  fsctories,  6 
eiteosive  trade  at  Mequinez  in  most  of  the  tanneries,  28  chnrohea,  1  college,  and  1,528 
prodacts  of  the  country.  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Har- 
MEBOATOR,  Gbbabd,  a  Flemish  geogra-  roosburg.    V.  A  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering  on 
pber  and  mathematician,  bom  in  Roermond,  Ind.,  drdned  by  the  St.  Mary's  and  Wabash 
karch  6, 1512,  died  in  Doesbnrg,  Dec.  2,  1594.  rivers  and  branches;  area,  576  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
He  vas  patronized  by  the  emperor  Oharles  V.,  1850,  7,712.    It  has  a  level  snrfftoe,  heavily 
and  in  1559  was  appointed  oosmographer  to  the  timbered,  and  a  fertile  soil.    The  productions 
dokeof  Juliers  and  Cleves.    He  published  from  in  1850  were  51,661  bushels  of  wheat,  149,506 
time  to  time  descriptions  and  maps  of  Europe,  of  Indian  com,  84,918  of  oats,  and  11,656  lbs.  of 
France,  Germany,  the  British  isles,  and  the  wool.    There  were  2  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  1 
world.    His  method  of  laying  down  charts  and  tannery,  11  churches,  and  1,885  pupils  attendinff 
maps,  by  a  projection  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  public  schools.    Capital,  Celina.     v  I.  A  N.  W. 
\JK  ^huM^  IS  ^ui  ia  use,  and  bears  his  name.  co.  of  Dl.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  border- 
(See  Map.)    The  most  important  of  his  works  ing  on  loWa,  drained  by  £d ward's  and  Pope% 
are:  Chrtmoloffia a MundiFxordio ad  16^8(00-  creeks;  area,  550  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  9,660. 
logoe,  1669);  Tabula  Oeographicm  ad  Mentem  There  are  extensive  prairies  in  the  county,  and 
rhkmai  ratituta  (1578);  and  De  Creatume  otf  it  is  heavily  timbered  along  the  banks  of  the 
F(Mca  Mundiy  a  treatise  prefixed  to  the  uni-  Mississippi;  the  soil  is  fertile.    The  productions 
form  edition  of  his  maps  (1594).  in  1850  were  108,479  bushels  of  wheat,  480,- 
HERCER,  the  name  of  counties  in  7  of  the  991  of  Indian  com,  60,159  of  oata,  and  19,498 
United  States.    I.  A  W.  co.  of  K.  J.,  bordering  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  8  grist  mills,  11  saw 
op  the  Delaware  river,  and  drained  by  Assun-  mills,  8  churches,  and  196  pupils  attending  pub* 
piak  and  Stony  creeks;  area,  260  sq.  m.;  pop.  lie  schools.    Capital,  Keithsourg.    VII.  A  N. 
m  1855, 82,722.    The  surface  is  uneven,  some-  co.  of  Mo.,  bordering  on  Iowa,  dr^ed  by  Wei- 
vhat  elevated  toward  the  N.,  and  the  soil  fer-  don  river  and  severd  creeks;  area,  580  sq.  m. ; 
|u«*   The  productions  in  1850  were  124,784  pop.  in  1856,  5,608,  of  whom  28  were  slaves.  II 
Miels  of  wheat,  468,670  of  Indian  com,  876,-  nas  an  undulating  sur&ce  and  fertile  soil.    The 
128  of  oata,  and  17,798  lbs.  of  wool  There  were  productions  in  1850  were  7,811  bnshels  of  wheat, 
U  grist  milla,  20  saw  mills,  8  iron  founderies,  6  149,556  of  Indian  com,  26,500  of  oata,  and  8,576 
^ooUen  factories,  8  cotton  factories,  4  tanneries^  Iba.  of  wool.    Capital,  Princeton. 
34  chorches,  1  college,  and  8,586  pupils  attend-  MERCER,  Huos,  an  American  rerolntionafy 
ag  pablic  schools.    It  is  iravened  by  the  New  general,  bom  in  Scotland  about  1720,  died  near 
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Princeton,  N.  J.^  Jan.  13, 1777.  He  was  edn-  MER0ERS6ITRG,  a  post  borough  of  Franklin 
oated  as  a  physician,  and  served  as  a  sargeon's  co.,  Penn.^5  m.  S.  W.  from  GhambersbiiTg,  and 
assistant  in  the  army  of  the  yonng  pretender  at  62  m.  S.  w.  from  Harrisbnrg;  pop.  in  1&5(». 
the  battle  of  Oolloden.  Emigrating  soon  after  1,184.  It  is  the  seat  of  Marshall  college,  whicL 
to  America,  he  settied  in  Virginia,  and  resided  was  fonnded  in  1886,  onder  the  directioo  of  the 
there  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  German  Reformed  chnroh,  and  has  6  professors 
1755,  when  he  volunteered  in  the  expedition  led  and  165  students,  and  a  library  of  8,000  tuI- 
by  Braddock  to  Fort  Duquesne.  At  the  disaa-  umes.  A  theological  seminary,  with  a  hbrur 
trous  battle  of  Monongahela,  July  9,  he  was  of  6,000  volumes,  and  a  law  department,  sk 
severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and,  unable  attached  to  the  college, 
to  keep  up  with  the  fugitives,  wandered  alone  MERCHANT,  CoioosnoN.  See  Faotob. 
through  the  wilderness  to  Fort  Cumberland,  100  MERCIA,  the  largest  kingdom  of  the  Soxol 
m.  distant,  where  he  arrived  almost  exhausted  heptarchy  in  the  island  of  Britain.  It  was  ui- 
by  sickness,  famine,  and  fatigue.  He  subse-  uated  inland,  being  bounded  N.  by  Korthnm- 
quently  returned  to  his  practice,  but  at  the  out-  bria,  E.  by  East  Anglia  and  Essex,  S.  by  ^v^ 
break  of  the  revolution  promptly  joined  the  sex,  and  W.  by  Wales^nd  included  the  modem 
continental  army,  and  through  the  influence  counties  of  Chester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  lic- 
of  Washington  obtained  the  rank  of  brigadier-  coin,  Salop,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Rutland,  North- 
general  with  the  command  of  the  flying  camp  ampton,  Huntingdon,  Hereford,  Woroester,  Wir- 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1776.     He  subse-  wick,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  BnckiDgfaam,  and 

Suently  accompanied  Washington  on  his  retreat  parts  of  Hertford  and  Bedford.  It  was  founded 
lirough  New  Jersev,  and  rendered  valuable  by  Crida,  an  Angle,  in  585,  was  afterward  sub- 
assistance  at  the  battle  of  Trenton.  In  the  sue-  ject  for  a  time  to  the  Northumbrianai  and  after 
ceeding  action  at  Princeton  he  led  the  van-  overcomiog  East  Anglia  and  Kent,  was  finalij 
guard,  composed  principally  of  militia.  His  conouered  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  in  823. 
men  beginning  to  waver  before  the  attack  of  MERCK,  JoiiAifir  Hunbicd,  a  Gemus 
the  enemy,  ho  made  an  energetic  attempt  to  scholar,  bom  in  Darmstadt,  April  11,  174K 
rally  them,  and  was  felled  to  the  ground  by  a  died  by  his  own  hand,  June  27,  1791.  lie  o£- 
blow  from  the  butt  end  of  a  musket  Though  elated  in  various  public  functions  in  his  native 
aurronnded  bv  British  soldiers,  he  rose  and  de-  town,  translated  Addison's  ^^  Cato'*  and  oth^r 
fended  himself  with  his  sword,  refusing  quar-  works  from  the  English,  cooperated  with  Lara- 
tor,  and  after  a  brief  struggle,  in  which  he  was  ter  in  the  publication  of  his  work  on  ph^ Mop- 
reoeatedly  bayoneted,  was  left  for  dead  upon  the  nomy,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  /mr«^- 
flcld.  He  was  removed  soon  after  the  battle  to  furUr  gelehrten  Aneeigen,  Deut9ch^  Jffrkur, 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Clark  in  the  neighborhood,  and  other  leading  periodicak,  and  in  varH>'j> 
where  a  week  afterward  he  died  in  the  arms  of  other  literarr  enterprises.  His  edeet  works 
Mi^or  Lewis,  Washington's  nephew  and  one  of  were  edited  long  after  his  death  by  Stahr,  and 
his  aids.  His  corpse  was  followed  to  the  grave  published  in  Oldenburg  in  1840.  He  b  chiitlr 
it  Philadelphia  by  upward  of  80,000  people.  In  remembered,  however,  in  German  literature  on 
Nov.  1840,  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  account  of  his  intimate  association  with  Goethe, 
dedicated  at  the  Laurel  Hill  cemetery.  Herder,  and  other  eminent  men,  upon  who^' 
MERCER,  Jsaas,  an  American  clergyman,  intellectual  development  he  exertnl  a  (Tto: 
bom  in  Halifax  co.,  N.  C,  Dec  16, 1769,  died  influence  by  the  boldness  of  his  literary  chti- 
in  Butts  00.,  Ga.,  Sept  6, 1841.  He  was  ordain-  cism.  The  latter  part  of  Merck's  lifi»  was  cad- 
ed  to  the  Baptist  ministiy  in  his  20th  year,  and  dened  by  domestic  and  pecuniary  misfortuDcs 
took  charge  of  a  church  in  Wilkes  oo.,  Ga.  In  which  led  him  to  shoot  himself.  The  lettrr« 
1798  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  addressed  to  him  by  Goethe,  Hehler,  WicUiid. 
tfnend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  dte.,  were  published  in  1885 ;  and  another  ed  iti*  l 
in  which  body  his  services  proved  highly  valua-  of  his  correspondence,  indoding  both  lottf » 
ble.  At  this  convention  it  was  proposed  by  a  received  and  written  by  him,  appeared  in  1n>'>. 
member  of  the  legal  profession  that  ministers  of  MERCURY,  or  QuicxsiLTut,  a  metal  of  tbe 
the  gospel  be  declared  ineligible  to  seats  in  the  color  and  lustre  of  silver,  and  fluid  at  ordioirT 
state  legislature.  Mr.  Mercer  moved,  as  an  temperatures,  whence  its  ancient  name  of  arj^v 
amendment,  that  both  lawyers  and  doctors  be  turn  vivutn,  and  that  by  which  it  was  callo«i  M 
induded  in  the  provision,  which  caused  the  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  who  made  the  ear 
orig^al  mover  to  withdraw  his  motion.  He  was  liest  mention  of  it,  aprfupot  x**^*  ^i^d  nlt«»^. 
at  one  time  a  candidate  for  state  senator  from  It  was  also  known  as  %ydrarg^rum^  and  (rvm 
Wllke9>  CO.,  but  was  defeated.  He  was  also  this  its  chemical  symbol^  Hg,  is  derived.  Tb« 
Bolidtoovto  offer  himself  for  governor,  but  re-  equivalent  of  the  metal  la  lOO;  and  its  speci^w 
fbaed.  lie  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  had  gravity,  which  varies  somewhat  with  the  tvuh 
much  infloence  with  his  denomination.  ^*  Mer-  perature,  is  given  by  Kopp  as  18UI^67  at  6:2.0  F. 
oer's  Clus^^'*  a  volume  of  hymns  compiled  by  At  89"*  or  40°  bdow  zero  the  metal  beccnue 
him,  is  stilrvi  use  with  various  Baptist  congre-  solid  and  crystallizes  in  regular  ootahedn»t  <. 
gations.  Meiper  university,  in  Penfleld,  Ga.,  contracting  in  bulk  and  aasoming  the  densitj  «tf 
to  which  he  Itt  moat  of  his  estate,  was  named  14 ;  the  mass  is  malleable,  and  resembles  ka^ 
in  his  honor,    \  Its  boiling  point  is  062%  at  which  it 
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ioTinUe,  trampovBt  vipor,  the  denritj  of  and  in  the  Bhales  of  the  aloriaii  period.  Hie 
Thich  is  6^976),  air  being  1,0(M)L  Before  aasom-  ooel  meesnies  and  the  old  red  sardstone  also 
log  this  fonn,  if  ezpoeed  to  the  air  at  high  tern-  cootaln  them.  The  ore  is  more  or  l«ss  mixed 
pentareS)  it  absora  oxygen  and  ia  converted  with  the  wall  rocks  of  the  veins,  and  the  stuff 
mto  the  red  ozida,  which  is  deoompoeed  at  the  is  often  worked  to  profit  when  its  percentage 
boiling  point  Above  40**  mercniy  ia  somewhat  of  metal  amounts  to  3.8  lbs.  par  ton.  When 
Tolstik,  as  maj  be  ahown  by  holding  an  iodized  separated  from  tliese  by  roasting  in  soitaUe 
digoerreotype  plate,  that  has  been  submitted  fhmacea^  the  metallio  vapors  are  condensed 
to  the  action  <^  li^t  in  the  camera,  over  a  bath  and  the  mercury  is  transferred  into  bottles  of 
of  mercury,  when  the  nictnre  will  be  brought  wrought  iron,  or  into  leather  bags.  The  bottlesi 
oat  by  the  vapor.  Gold  leaf  is  also  affected  by  oaUed  flasks,  imnorted  into  the  United  Statea 
the  r^Kv  when  aospended  in  a  vial  containing  from  the  Spanish  porta,  and  principally  from 
mercury  and  kept  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Cadiz,  contain  761  lbs.  of  mereury.  The  Aq»> 
Strooe  nitric  add  dissolves  mereury ;  but  by-  trian  product  is  shipped  from  Trieste  in  baga 
drochKxic  add,  hot  or  cold,  does  not  affect  iL  fonnea  of  whole  skins  of  white  leather,  whidi 
It  is  oxidised  by  heated  concentrated  sulphurio  contain  81  lbs.  each,  and  are  packed  4  together, 
icil  Exposed  for  a  k>n^  time  to  the  air,  mer-  with  straw,  in  a  rough  sort  of  flat  keg.— The 
eory  gathers  a  film  of  oxide  of  gray  color  upon  Spanish  mines  of  Almaden  in  the  province  of 
its  sorfiM^e,  which  adheres  to  the  glass  in  which  La  Mancha  are  the  moat  important  mines  of 
the  metal  ia  oontained.  When  mercury  oon-  mereury  in  the  world,  and  were  worked  by  the 
tains  dissolved  in  it  lead,  rinc,  or  other  extrane-  andent  Romans,  who  according  to  Pliny  anna- 
oQs  oxidiable  metala,  these  may  be  removed  ally  obtained  from  them  in  his  time  about  700,* 
hj  ooTering  the  surfiioe  of  the  metal,  placed  in  000  lbs.  of  dnnabar.  The  veins,  chiefly  of  cin- 
t  ibsllow  vessel,  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  nabar,  are  found  at  the  junction  of  the  metamor- 
fitirring  frequenUy.  The  add  attacks  and  takea  phic  rocks  with  silurian  slates  and  sandstonesi 
op  the  foreign  matters,  and  may  also  form  a  and  are  traced  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction  between 
crust  of  nitrate  with  a  small  portion  of  the  mer-  Chillon  and  Almaden^os,  a  distance  of  about 
eory.  This  is  a  more  efficient  method  of  puri-  12^  miles.  They  are  very  conspicuous  in  the 
fieatioa  than  that  of  distillation  when  aino  la  bare  rock  which  forms  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
present,  as  this  is  distilled  over  with  the  mer-  in  which  the  mines  are  worked.  Two  of  the 
eoiy.  Impuritiee  mechanically  mixed  with  principal  veins,  one  of  2  and  the  other  of  14 
mercury  may  often  be  removed  by  straining  feet  width,  are  seen  to  meet  in  this  hill,  and  at 
the  metsl  through  paper  perforated  with  a  very  their  junction  expand  into  a  bed  nearly  100  feet 
nnsll  bole,  or  aqneetingit  through  wash  leather,  wide,  constituting  the  prodigious  mass  of  ore 
Bat  if  a  film  of  oxide  still  adheres  to  the  mer-  called  el  Romrio.  In  consequence  of  this  im-> 
eory,  this  may  be  removed  by  agitating  it  vio-  mense  devdopment,  it  has  not  been  found  neoea* 
l«^atly  in  a  bottie  in  which  some  powdered  ary  to  extena  the  workings  below  1,000  feet, 
vbite  sugar  has  been  introduced,  then  blowing  notwithstanding  the  long  time  the  mining  opera- 
air  into  the  bottie,  repeating  the  shaking  and  tions  have  been  going  on.  The  Spanish  govem- 
l>lowing  several  times,  and  then  filtering,  ment  holds  the  titie  to  the  mines,  and  derives  a 
Mercury  has  the  property  of  unitinff  with  va-  large  revenue  fh>m  their  product  They  have 
rioQs  metals^  as  gold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  xinc,  long  been  leased  to  the  Rothschilds  and  other 
aod  bismuth,  and  forming  compounds,  which  bankers  of  Europe;  and  so  large  a  portion  of 
tte  noticed  under  the  h^  of  Amaloax.  In  the  whole  product  of  the  quicksilver  of  tiie  world 
some  cases  the  cheapest  of  the  metals  named  has  been  derived  from  them,  that  the  price  of 
^^e  been  used  to  adulterate  mercury.  The  this  artide  has  depended  upon  the  bargain  made 
effisctof  this  mixture  is  to  produce  an  amalgam,  with  the  government  by  tne  contractors.  The 
^presence  of  which  is  easily  detected  by  the  opening  of  the  California  mines  has,  however, 
^id,  when  poured  upon  a  plate  of  glass  or  por-  of  late  years  rendered  the  market  much  more 
celaio,  not  nowing  freely,  out  leaving  a  trace  independent.  Their  aannd  product  has  been  in 
behind  it — ^Meroury  occurs  native,  and  also  as  the  present  century  firom  2,700,000  lbs.  to  8,466,- 
tt  smalgam  ocmibined  with  silver ;  but  these  000  lbs.,  and  this  from  ores  the  average  yield 
are  oomparativdy  unimportant  as  sources  of  its  of  which  is  only  about  10  per  cent — ^The  other 
Apply.  The  native  metal  is  met  with  in  glob-  mines  of  mereury  in  Europe,  next  in  importance 
^«s  scattered  through  the  masses  of  rock  that  to  those  of  Almaden,  are  the  Austrian  mines  at 
<^Mitain  the  vdns  of  its  ore,  and  also  in  the  Idria,  in  Carniola.  (See  Idbia.^  Cinnabar  is 
gugue  of  these.  Sometimes  it  collects  in  the  here  interspersed  together  with  some  native 
cavities  in  quantities  snffident  to  be  gathered  mereury  through  shdes  and  a  black  compact 
pp.  In  the  alluvial  deposits  near  Huancavelica  limestone  of  the  age  of  the  Jura  limestone, 
ia  Pern,  it  has  been  found  to  the  amount  of  600  These  mines  are  controlled  by  the  government, 
lbs.  ia  digging  a  ditch  not  over  6  feet  in  depth,  and  their  annud  product,  which  from  184d  to 
But  the  chief  source  of  the  metal  is  its  ore,  the  1847  averaged  858.281  lbs.  per  annum,  was 
nlphuret^  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  formerly  larger,  ana  has  since  amounted  to 
OQder  CiNHABAB.  Its  veins  and  beds  are  found  648,000  to  1,080,000  Iba.  The  greatest  depth 
01  geolcg^eal  formationa  of  almost  all  ages,  and  is  840  feet,  and  the  descent  is  by  757  steps  cut 
Pvticularly  in  tdcoae  and  argiUaceoua  alatea^  in  the  rock.    The  ore  is  excavated  witn  the 
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piek,  and  in  some  porfions  of  the  mine  the  soft  soeiatlon  at  Dnraano  with  porphyry  upon  whidi 
earthy  material  contains  visible  globules  of  na-  the  cinnabar  ore  rests,  while  it  is  ooyered  with 
tive  mercury  distributed  in  stratiform  arrange-  shaly  day  containing  fossil  wood  and  coaL  At 
ment  These  sometimes  occur  in  quantities  suffi-  Ban  Jnan  de  la  Oliica  the  dnnabar  Teins  are 
eient  to  roll  out  upon  the  floor  of  the  worldngs.  in  a  pitchstone  porphyry ;  and  at  the  time  of 
IVliere  the  mine  is  most  productive  in  native  Humbcldt^s  visit  they'had  been  worked  to  the 
metal,  the  atmosphere  is  so  contaminated  with  depth  of  150  feet  Upon  the  price  of  mercury 
mercurid  fnmes  that  the  miners  continue  work-  depends  in  no  small  degree  the  snooessib]  work- 
ing only  4  hours  at  a  time,  and,  as  at  other  mines  ing  of  many  of  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico.  The 
•of  this  character,  many  are  always  snflTering  supplies  were  formerly  ftimished  by  the  Spsn- 
from  the  effects  of  the  mercury. — Other  conn-  ish  government  exdnavely ;  and  of  late  jean 
tries  in  Europe  which  contain  workable  mines  the  Mexicans  have  paid  for  mercury  in  tbeir 
cf  mercury  are  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  the  harbors  $120  per  quintal,  making  it  about  $165 
annual  product  of  which  has  been  rated  at  75,-  in  the  mining  region  of  Zacatecas. — ^In  CaCfoi^ 
000  to  97,200  lbs. ;  Deux  Fonts,  48,200  to  54,-  nia  a  mine  of  cinnabar  was  opened  and  firvt 
000  lbs.;  and  the  rest  of  the  Palatinate,  19,440  worked  for  mercury  in  1846  by  Gapt.  Andreas 
to  21,600  lbs.  The  mines  of  Uiese  localities  are  in  Oastillero.  For  a  long  time  the  Indians,  it  was 
sandstones  belonging  to  the  upper  part  of  the  coal  found,  had  used  this  material  as  a  paint,  tsd 
formation.  They  contain  impressions  of  plants  had  made  excavations  in  search  of  it  for  some  60 
and  of  fishes,  and  the  scales  of  the  latter  are  or  60  feet  into  the  mountain ;  and  the  Spaniards 
aometimes  converted  into  cinnabar,  the  organic  also  in  1824  and  afterward  had  made  attempts 
matter  having  been  a  oentre  for  collecting  the  to  work  the  same  ores  for  mlver.  In  1846,  in 
mercurial  depodt  The  metal  is  met  witli  in  other  consequence  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  cooa- 
parts  of  Europe,  but  not  in  important  quantities,  try,  the  mine  was  not  worked.  After  the  war. 
At  Rina,  in  Tuscany,  cinnabar  forms  very  small  in  1848,  operations  were  recommenced,  and  ia 
veins  m  mica  date.  In  France  native  mercury  1860  a  company  of  Mexicans  and  English  worked 
Is  found  at  Montpdlier,  disseminated  through  the  mine  and  continued  in  possession  till  Sept 
the  tertiarv  marls  and  calcareous  conglomerates  1858,  when  they  were  enjoined  by  the  U.  & 
upon  which  the  city  is  buUt. — Upon  tiie  Ameri-  court  from  continuing  their  operations  until  the 
can  continent,  mines  of  mercury  nave  long  been  titie  to  the  property  should  be  determined.  The 
worked  in  tiie  Andes.  In  Ohili  the  ores  are  product  up  to  this  time  had  amounted,  acooid- 
found  in  granitic  rocks,  and  in  Pern  in  the  sand-  ing  to  the  legal  papers  presented,  to  over  $8,- 
atones  associated  with  the  coal.  The  mines  000,000,  and  was  estimated  annually  at  about 
of  Huancavelica  in  the  latter  country  are  of  $1,000,000.  The  locality,  now  called  New  Al* 
great  extent,  and  were  worked  as  far  back  as  maden,  is  in  one  of  the  branch  valleyv  of  the 
the  year  1566.  The  ores  are  disseminated  8an  Joe6,  Santa  Clara  co.,  12  m.  from  the  town 
through  a  body  of  aandstones  and  shales  which  of  that  name,  which  is  itself  54  m.  from  San 
slope  together  toward  the  W.  at  an  angle  of  Fktmoisco.  The  ore  is  found  irregularty  db- 
about  64^.  No  evidence  of  a  vein  is  seen,  but  seminated  among  beds  of  aigiUaoeoos  shalen  and 
the  appearance  is  as  if  the  ores  had  been  intro-  flinty  strata,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  silvriaa 
dncea  in  the  form  of  vapors.  The  thickness  of  group,  in  a  ran^  of  £.  and  W,  secondarv  biHs 
tlie  productive  belt  is  about  850  feet,  and  along  along  which  it  is  traced  8  to  4  m.  These  beds 
this  are  open  excavations  extending  a  third  of  a  dip  at  a  high  angle  and  are  greatly  oootorted. 
mile  in  length,  and  laid  out  without  plan  in  the  Veins  of  carbonate  of  lime  traverse  the  rock» 
most  injudicious  and  dangerous  method.  It  has  and  the  layers  of  ore,  and  di8pfaM^e  the  smtfl 
often  happened  that  portions  have  caved  in,  and  veins.  Few  foreign  minerals  are  assoelated  with 
at  one  time  200  workmen  were  destroyed  bv  the  dnnabar;  these  are  pyritous  iron  and  copper 
such  an  accident.  From  1570  to  1789  the  prod-  and  arsenical  pyrites,  nich  maaws  of  the  ore 
net  of  the  mine,  as  given  by  Humboldt,  was  yield  67.25  percentofraeroory,  10.88  per  cent 
1,040,469  quintals  of  mercury,  worth,  at  $78  of  sulphur,  and  22.55  percent,  of  silica,  alamtna. 
per  qaintal  (theprice  paid  by  the  government),  Ac,  The  average  yield  of  the  ore  is  about  SO 
$75,954,257.  Tne  quintal  of  Peru  and  Mexico  per  cent.  The  mine  is  entered  by  a  large  erofl»- 
is  101.61  lbs.  avoirdupois.  From  1790  to  1845  out  adit,  200  feet  below  the  older  workinm,  and 
the  {Product  was  about  66,000  quintals.  The  extending  1,200  feet  into  the  hill.  6ide  p^ 
other  mines  of  Pern  are  supposed  to  yield  about  leries  are  excavated  on  the  fine  of  the  ore  de- 
aa  mndh  aa  those  of  Huancavelica^  and  the  total  posits,  following  these  in  one  instance  more  thaa 
annual  product  Is  hot  little  if  any  more  than  400  feet  The  ore  brought  out  and  assorted  w 
200,000  lbs.  Mercury  is  fonnd  at  many  locali*  sent  to  the  smelting  works^  1^  m.  down  the 
tiea  in  Sexico;  but  notwithstanding  the  im-  mountain.  The  finer  fragments  are  worked  vf 
menae  coitemption  of  the  metal,  amounting,  with  the  soft  loamy  portion,  and  with  ws(t<r 
it  ia  stated^  16.000  quintals  annually,  in  the  the  mass  is  kneaded  and  moulded  into  tiie  fiftn 
processes  (Timaigamating  the  silver  ores,  no  of  bricks.  These,  being  dried  in  the  suo.  are 
mines  of  it  ar%  now  worked.  About  the  year  worked  like  the  rest  The  iVimaoes  for  re<hie^ 
1844  some  40^  to  500  ouintals  were  obtained  Ing  the  ore  were  18  in  nomber  in  1854.  Th^r 
ft<om  mines  near  Onadafi^ara.  Humboldt  de-  were  40  feet  long,  8  wide,  and  10  high,  In  row« 
aeribeaitaooonrfiDoe  at  many  points,  and  itaaa-  6  foot  apart.    £ich  frmaee  was  divided  infia 
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wufaHMOiuk^  fbd  fire  wxapyiag  one  at  the  the  grand  total  is  ITTfiTB  flasks,  or  18,818,800 

end,  and  the  heat  paasiiig  through  the  ores  in  lbs. — ^The  total  production  of  meroory  tbrongh* 

flnes.    The  charge  for  each  furnace  was  15,000  oat  the  world,  according  to  the  estimates  of 

11ml    The  working  portion  of  the  fhmaoe  con*  Dumas  as  given  abore,  m&j  be  thus  summed  up: 

neots  bj  a  floe  passing  upward  with  the  first  u*.  ftv«M«poia. 

oondeosatioo  chamber,  the  dimensions  of  whidi    AinMden,  Bptfa S»tm»ooo  to  s^Mi^sos 

aie8leetinlenffth«4inbraadth,and6inheiiFht    ff^ y^^'V". •JS'SS  1   ^»^SS 

The  chambers  are  oovered  with  cast  iron  plates    Deux  PoatB 48,200  •*      ufi9$ 

hiteddown.  Seven  other  condensation  chambers    £■*•"»•♦%: i»**»  Z     3Jg 

socoeed  the  firsts  through  all  of  which  in  sno-  oSSSJS!^;;;;;;.: ::;;;;;;;;/;;;;.    ::::  -  s,wo;oS 

ngnrion  the  vapors  pass  before  the  unccmdena-  ._ 

sUeportioas  are  oonduoted  into  a  tank,  when         ^""^ T/)M»«I0 

thej  are  sprinkled  bj  a  current  of  water,  and  — Metallic  mercury  in  its  usual  form  has  no  action 
theooe  escape  by  a  wooden  chimney.  Fhxm  upon  the  human  system;  it  has  been  taken  with 
each  chamber  the  mercury  as  it  oondenses  is  impuni^  in  quantities  of  a  pound  wdgfat;  but  in 
conveyed  to  an  iron  vessel,  from  which  it  is  vapors  it  acts  energetieally  upon  those  exposed 
trsnsferred  into  iron  flasks,  the  capadty  of  to  their  influence,  producing  nervous  trembungi^ 
which  is  76  lbs.  weight.  A  charge  is  worked  shaking  palsy,  salivation,  vertigo,  and  other  dia- 
off  in  60  hours,  and  wood  is  used  for  fuel.  The  orders  of  the  brain.  When  the  metal  has  been 
mercurial  vapors  penetrate  the  mason  work  of  long  triturated  or  violently  shaken  in  a  bottle, 
the  chamben,  and  collect  in  the  soot  of  the  its  partidfls  are  thereby  minutely  divided,  and 
ehimney  and  in  a  flne  black  deposit  upon  the  they  take  the  form  of  a  gray  powder  in  which 
roolk  around.  Men  and  animals  employed  about  the  metallio  appearance  is  lost.  The  partides 
the  smriting  works  are  subject  to  be  salivated  still  retain  the  lobular  form,  as  is  proved  by 
and  otberwiae  injuriouaty  aflfocted  by  the  mer^  microscopical  examination,  and  according  to 
tarj;  but  no  ill  eflfocts  of  this  kind  are  expo*  Ehrenberig  they  are  only  firom  ji^  to  j^  of  a 
heoeed  at  the  minea  The  total  value  of  the  line  in  diameter.  In  this  oondition  the  mercury 
Kew  Almaden  property  was  rated  by  the  U.  8.  acta  as  a  powerful  medidne,  probably  from  its 
sttomej-general  in  a  recent  communication  to  readiness  m  its  flnely  divided  state  to  enter  into 
eoQgreas  at  $16,000,000.  The  woridng  of  the  new  combinationSb — Mercury  with  chalk,  or 
Xew  Almaden  mine  bong  sU^yped,  parties  were  J^drarffffrum  eum  enta^  prepared  by  robbing 
led  to  look  for  other  sources  of  mercury  along  up  8  ounces  of  mercury  with  6  ounces  of  pre- 
the  range  of  the  ore.  These  were  found  in  Dec.  jwred  chalk,  and  blue  pill  made  from  a  mass 
1868,  f  of  a  mile  west  from  the  old  workings,  composed  of  one  ounce  of  mercury  rubbed  up 
The  new  looality  was  named  the  Enriquita  mine,  with  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  confection  of  rosea, 
and  was  worked  by  Henry  Lanrencel  of  Gali-  and  then  beaten  with  half  an  ounce  of  powdered 
iomia  for  himself  and  others.  In  June,  1860,  liquorice  root,  are  preparations  in  very  fi^uent 
it  came  into  possessiott  of  the  '*  California  Quick-  use.  When  blue  pul  is  taken  in  small  but  re- 
■Iver  Mining  Assodation,"  by  which  it  is  now  peated  doses,  the  first  appreciable  eflect  is 
figoronaly  woi^ed.  The  production  has  been  usually  an  increased  activity  of  the  secretionS| 
SB  follows:  Sept  1869,  14,400  lbs.;  Oct.,  88,-  particulaiiy  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  dia- 
660;  Nov.,  37,686;  Dec.,  88,486;  Jan.  1860^  chargesfrom  which  become  liquid  and  bilioua; 
37,000;  Feb.,  16,960;  March,  86,600;  April,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  and  genito* 
S3«700;  May,  46,876;  June,  48,760;  July,  about  urinary  apparatus  may  display  a  similarly  au^ 
60,000.  The  ore  on  hand  for  August  was  si^-  mented  secretion.  If  there  happen  to  be  any- 
cient  to  piodooe  about  80,000  lbs.  The  total  where  an  interstitial  deport  of  fibrine,  or  an 
apeaditiire  for  exploration  and  machinery  at  exudation  of  lymph,  or  effusion  of  serum,  its 
thai  mine  has  been  about  $176,000,  neariy  all  absorption  may  now  be  promoted ;  although 
of  whldi  la  already  paid  for  from  the  producta.  Btille  says  if  the  mercurial  influence  be  carried 
Conneeted  with  the  Enriquita  and  owned  by  too  for,  extensive  ulcers  wUl  appear,  sometimes 
the  same  company  is  another  mine  called  the  coated  with  folse  membranes  or  exudations,  and 
Providencia,  from  whidi  very  rich  orea  have  the  eyelids  and  ankles  may  become  Gedematous^ 
been  obtained  in  moderate  quantities.  Another  and  even  general  dropsy  may  ensue,  thus  pro- 
mine  00  the  same  range,  at  ite  extreme  western  dudng  what  might  very  property  be  called  a 
portion,  la  woiked  by  the  Santa  Olara  mining  homoeopathic  effect.  In  the  next  grade  of  un* 
eompan J  of  Baltimore.  It  is  called  the  Cruada-  fovorable  action  of  mercury  the  appetite  foil& 
Inpe  nunc,  and  la  producing  firom  10,000  to  digestion  is  impaired,  the  secretions  oeoome  still 
16,000  Iba.  of  quickiilver  per  month.  Tbe  ens-  thinner  and  more  copious,  the  firmness  of  the 
torn  iMNiae  retoma  previous  to  the  opening  of  tissues  diminishea^  newly  formed  caUos  is  dis* 
these  mines  present  the  following  as  the  pro-  solved, and  recentiy  healed  wounds  open  afresh; 
daetiao  of  the  New  Almaden  mine  for  the  yeara  the  muscles  waste,  the  skin  has  an  earthy  pale- 
named:  1868,  18,800  fiasks;  1864,  80,968;  ness,  with  the  other  consequences  mentioned 
1856,  87,166;  1866^  83,740;  1857,  87,868;  above.  These  symptoms,  says  Stille,  appear  to 
1868  (I  of  the  yearX  84,188;  total,  148,068  depend  upon  the  radical  change  which  the  blood 
flsiks  of  76  IbsL  each,  or  10,664,660  lbs.  Add  has  undersone  by  losing  a  huge  pn^rtion  <^ 
for  Galifofnia  oonsomption  86,616  flasks^  and  ite  natnnu  solid  conrtitoents,  and  perhi^  a 
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portion  of  that  vitalitj  on  which  its  cofl^  finely  Jerigated  powder,  or  u  an  ointment,  thk 
viability  in  part  depends;  so  that  an  nnwonted  ia  applied  externally  in  medicine  as  a  atfmnlmt 
fluidity  and  thinness  of  the  blood  ensues.  The  and  canstic.  The  name  red  precipitate,  or  pre* 
occurrence  of  sidiyation  is  too  well  known  to  cipitateiMr  m,  was  given  to  tbia  oxide  becaoM 
need  description.  The  power  of  mercury  to  in-  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  formerly  pw- 
crease  the  discharge  of  bile  cannot  well  be  qnes-  pared.  Mercury  in  a  matrass  (a  giaas  toscI 
tioned;  as  in  the  case  ofother  stimulants  it  some-  with  a  long  narrow  neck)  waa  subjected  oon- 
times  exceeds  due  limits,  and  may  even  cause,  tinuously  to  the  action  of  heat  The  mercurial 
says  Stille,  the  affection  which  it  generally  and  vapor  rising  in  the  neck  of  the  matrass  was  cod- 
with  most  certainty  curc^.  Thus  ue  celebrated  verted  into  red  oxide,  which  waa  prevented 
Chapman  regarded  it  as  probable  that  the  in-  from  escaping;  and  as  the  operation  went  oo 
ordinate  use  of  mercury  may,  in  various  ways,  for  weeks,  the  whole  was  converted  into  the 
derange  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver,  so  as  to  same  compound.  Other  mercnrial  oomponodf 
produce  iaundice;  and  Cheyne  states  in  as  many  of  especial  interest  are  the  subohloriae  sad 
words  that  mercurials  actually  produce  jaun-  chloride,  the  one  described  under  Cai^oiikl  sad 
dice ;  while  Stille  says  enlargement  of  the  liver  the  other  under  Cobrosivs  Subldiatb. 
is  a  more  usual  effect  of  mercury.  On  the  MERGUBY,  or  Hkhmbb,  an  ancient  dei^ 
nervous  system  the  action  of  mercurials  is  de-  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomana.  According  to  iht 
cided.  Stille  says:  ^^Few  medicines  produce  Greek  legend,  he  waa  a  son  of  Jopiter  sad 
such  a  marked  sense  of  depression  both  mental  Maia,  a  daughter  of  Atlas.  He  waa  bom  in  s 
and  bodily  as  mercury  even  in  ordinary  doses;  cave  of  Ht.  Oyllene,  in  Arcadia,  whence  he  if 
but  when  the  system  is  brought  thoroughly  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  epithet  CyUenUiL 
under  its  influence,  these  effects  become  dis-  Soon  after  his  birth,  escaping  from  his  cradk; 
tressing;  the  susceptibility  to  external  impres-  he  went  to  Pieria,  and  stole  several  of  ApoBo'i 
aions,  and  particularly  to  that  of  cold,  is  augment^  oxen.  His  cunning  was  aa  preoodona  as  ha 
ed,  pains  in  the  limbs  are  felt,  slight  annoyances  knavery.  Lest  the  traces  of  bis  footstena  aboaM 
disburb  the  equanimity,  and  sometimes  mental  be  discovered,  he  put  on  ssndsli,  and  drove  tb« 
debility  ensues,  so  that  a  moody  melancholy  oxen  to  Pylos,  where  he  slanghtered  two  lot  t 
and  fear  of  death  may  overtake  the  patient."  banquet  and  sacrifice,  and  concealed  the  rest.  On 
Mercurial  fever  is  a  common  effect  of  mercury,  returning  to  Oyllene,  he  found  a  tortoise  at  the 
Beside  the  tendency  of  ulcers  on  any  part  of  entrance  of  his  cave,  of  whose  shell,  and  some  of 
the  body  to  assume  an  unhealthy  appNearance  the  ox  intestines  brought  from  I^los^  be  eon- 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  it  may  develop  structed  the  first  lyre,  on  which  he  immediatelj 
ulcers  in  the  mouth,  on  tlie  gums,  the  inner  performed.  Apollo,  knowing  who  had  stolen  Lis 
surface  of  the  lips  and  cheekS)  and  the  tongue;  cattle,  came  presently  to  Oyllene  to  demand  re^ 
so  that  many  able  physicians  have  even  tiken  titution ;  and  when  Mercury  denied  the  theft  he 
the  ground  that  the  remoter  or  secondary  and  took  him  before  Jupiter,  who  obliged  him  to  coo- 
tertiary  forms  of  syphilis  are  really  produced  fees.  Apollo  and  the  infant  god  then  went  to  Pt- 
by  mercury.  The  celebrated  Bretonneau,  by  los,  where  the  former  received  back  aoeh  of  his 
experiments  upon  animals,  discovered  that  by  oxen  as  had  not  been  slaughtered ;  bat  when  h« 
an  excessive  use  of  mercury  it  is  possible  to  heard  Mercury  perform  on  the  lyre,  be  was  si>d«- 
produce  symptoms  having  a  perfect  resemblance  lighted  that  he  permitted  the  young  mnstcian  to 
to  those  of  constitutional  syphilis,  such  as  affec-  retain  the  cattle,  and  presented  to  him  his  gold- 
tions  of  the  bones  and  ulcers  of  the  mucous  en  eaduceiu.  or  pastoral  stafl^  teaching  him  at  xhe 
membranes ;  and  that  the  mercurial  disease  at-  same  time  the  art  of  pronhesying  with  dice.  Bis 
tacks  all  those  parts  which  are  the  seat  of  father  Jupiter  appointed  him  herald-geDeral  cf 
syphilis,  and  nearly  in  the  same  order,  and  as-  the  gods,  in  which  capacity  he  waa  fineqoentlT 
sumes  nearly  the  same  external  appearance. —  the  medium  of  communication  between  ux>rtsh 
In  the  arts,  mercury  is  employed  m  the  con-  and  immortals.  ItwaahewhocondodedPrism 
struction  of  philosophical  instruments,  and  is  to  Achilles,  when  the  venerable  monarch  wee: 
preferred  to  other  fiuids  for  filling  thermom*  to  beg  the  body  of  Hector  from  his  eooqoeiMr. 
etcra  and  barometers  by  reason  of  the  great  He  bound  the  presumptuous  Ixion  to  iLe 
rangc^of  temperature  through  which  it  expands  wheel  for  having  boasted  of  iotimaey  witli  Jur^v 
or  contracts  uniformly  with  equal  increase  or  chained  Prometheus  to  the  Oauoaaoa,  and  eso-rt- 
decreaie  of  heat  Its  amalgam  with  tin  is  ed  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva  to  Mt.  Ida  to  f(*  •* 
hurgelvtised  for  coating  or*  ^silvering'*  the  backs  mit  their  charms  to  the  Judgment  of  Par.x 
of  mirrers.  The  paint,  vermilion,  is  its  sul-  Mercury  was  esteemed  the  author  of  varioQ»  iy- 
phuret,  cinnabar.  But  its  principal  consump-  ventiona  indispensable  to  the  weal  of  homaa 
tion  is  in  the  extraction  of  silver  and  gold  from  society.  The  origin  of  letters^  nnmben,  a^tru^ 
their  ores  In  the  amalgamating  process.  (See  omy,  musio,  milit^  tactics,  aymnasUca,  wei^u 
AiCALOAMAtioN.)  Mcrcury  forms  two  com-  measures,  ^,  waa  ascribea  to  him.  He  v» 
pounds  with  oxygen :  one  the  suboxide  or  black  also  regarded  as  the  god  of  eloqoeoee,  the  frr- 
oxide,  UgsO ;  and  the  other  the  red  oxide,  HgO.  siding  deity  of  the  gymnana,  and  the  patma  *i 
When  prepared  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  by  fraud  and  peijury.  The  original  seat  «f  ht« 
heat,  it  has  a  bi^ht  orange  color,  and  b  known  worship  was  Arcadia,  whenoe  it  gradnaOv  spretd 
as  the  red  oxide  vf  meroory.    In  the  state  of  a  over  the  Grecian  world.     Hia  tetivais  ««rt 
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eiDed  Emmavu    The  moet  odebnied  of  his  America.    The  sbters  of  mercy  have  in  view, 
t«mple9  was  that  on  ML  Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  beside  other  charities,  the  visitation  of  tiiie  sick 
The  principal  things  sacred  to  him  were  the  and  prisoners,  the  instmction  of  poor  girls,  and 
palm  tree  and  the  tortoise.    He  is  generally  rep-  the  protection  of  virtuons  women  in  distress, 
reseated  as  a  yoong  man  with  a  broad-brimmed  Wherever  their  means  permit  they  found  "  hoosea 
hat  adorned  with  wings,  in  his  right  hand  a  of  mercy,"  where  destitute  girls  of  good  charao- 
LenJd's  staff  or  a  eoeptre,  and  on  his  feet  a  pair  ter  are  cared  for  nntil  employment  can  be  found 
of  winged  sandala — ^In  Rome,  Mercury  was  the  for  them.    Thev  have  also  the  direction  of  sev- 
god  of  commerce  and  diplomacy.    The  etyma  oral  orphan  asylums  and  hospitals  in  the  United 
of  his  name,  merx  and  etiniM,  clearly  indicate  States.    The  sisters  of  mercy  are  subject  to  the 
his  predominant  function.    A  temple  was  raised  bishops,  and  have  no  general  superior,  each  com- 
to  him  in  Rome  near  the  Oircus  Mazimus  as  munity  being  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  or- 
etflj  as  496  B.  C,  and  an  altar  of  his  stood  der.  The  sisterhood  is  divided  into  two  dassea, 
coodjgnoQs  to  the  Porta  Capena.    Under  the  choir  sisters  and  lay  sisters.    The  choir  slBtera 
cognomen  of  Malevolns,  or  the  *^  illniisposed,"  are  employed  about  the  ordinary  obiects  of  liie 
he  had  a  statue  in  the  eaieiM  tobriui^  or  sober  order,  and  the  lay  sisters  about  the  domestio 
street,  in  which  no  wine  shops  were  allowed  to  avocations  of  the  convent  and  such  otiier  dutiea 
be  kept,  and  there  milk  was  the  sole  beverage  as  may  be  assigned  to  them.    Candidates  for 
offered  to  him.    This  statue  held  a  purse  in  one  membership  of  either  class  undergo  a  prelimi- 
of  its  hands  aa  a  symbol  of  hia  commercial  nary  "  postulancy"  for  6  months ;  at  the  end  of 
Auctions.    The  festival  of  Mercury  was  ode-  that  time  they  assume  the  white  veil  and  become 
braked  on  the  26th  of  May,  which  was  regarded  novices.    The  noviceship  lasts  two  years.    The 
•s  a  high  day  by  the  Roman  merohaDt&    After  vows,  which  are  taken  for  life,  bind  the  mem- 
the  various  relations  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  bers  to  poverty,  chastify,  obedience,  and  the 
become  intimate,  the  Hermes  of  the  former  and  service  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  ignorant.    The 
the  Mercurins  of  the  latter  were  popularly  habit  of  the  onler  is  a  black  robe  with  long 
considered  to  be  identical,  though  the  resem-  loose  sleeves,  a  white  coif^  and  a  white  or  black 
bbnce  between  the  two  divinities  was  very  veiL    In  the  streets  a  bonnet  of  black  crape  is 
^t,  and  was  never  admitted  by  the/etiahi^  worn  instead  of  the  coif  and  veiL 
cr  guardians  of  the  public  faith  of  Rome.  MERGANSER,  a  name  applied  to  moat  of 
^i^EBCURY,  The  ruiNXT.    See  Astbovomt.  the  saw-billed  ducks,  of  the  sub-family  mergiTim^ 
MERCY,  SiBTKBs  OF,  or  Obdxb  of  Oub  Ladt  of  which  the  goosander,  the  largest  species,  has 
or  MisoT,  a  religious  order  founded  in  Bub*  been  described  under  that  title.     The  bUl  is 
lia  by  Hiss  Catharine  McAuley  in  1827.    Miss  very  slender,  narrow,  compressed,  ending  in  a 
^cAoJey  was  bom  in  Dublin,  of  Catholic  par-  conspicuous  naU,  and  with  the  edges  serrated ; 
f&tj,  Sept  17,  1778,  but  beiuff  left  an  orpnan  tarsi  much  compressed,  the  scales  largest  ante- 
in  early  childhood  was  bred  a  Protestant.  Soon  riorly;  and  the  tail  feathers  18  in  the  KorUi 
After  reaching  years  of  discretion  she  resolved  American  species.    In  the  genus  nMiytM  (Linn^ 
^  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  to  the  bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  and  mostly  red(, 
derote  her  life  and  her  large  fortune  to  the  ser-  with  the  serrations  conical,  acute,  and  recurved ; 
^  of  the  poor.    She  induced  a  number  of  the  tarsi  about  f  of  the  middle  toe;  tail  about 
o^er  ladles  to  join  her,  purchased  a  house  in  i  the  length  of  the  wings ;  and  head  with  ade- 
Mlin,  and  there  opened  an  asylum  for  desti-  pressed  crest.    The  red-breasted  merganser  (ifl 
tste  yoong  women  and  a  free  school  for  the  terrator^  Linn.),  sometimes  called  sheldrake  in 
children  of  the  poor.    Soon  afterward,  in  com-  this  country,  is  about  2  feet  long,  with  an  ex- 
iQOQ  with  her  companions,  as  a  preliminary  step  tent  of  wings  of  88  inches,  the  bill  2^  inches, 
to  the  foundation  of  a  new  congregation,  she  and  a  weight  of  2^  lbs.    In  the  male,  the  head 
oaderwent  a  regular  noviceship  and  took  the  and  upper  neck  are  dark  green,  the  tnroat  red- 
J«il  in  a  convent  of  Presentation  nuns.    The  dish  brown  with  black  streaks,  sides  finely 
lAstitnte  of  which  Miss  McAuley  thus  became  barred  with  transverse  black  lines,  feathers  in 
the  foondreaa  and  first  superior  was  approved  front  of  wing  white  with  black  margins,  white 
bj  Pope  Pius  Vm.    The  rule  of  St.  Augustine  of  wing  crossed  by  2  black  bars,  and  under  parts 
^u  mbsequently  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  reddish  white ;  head  with  conspicuous  pomted 
new  order,  but  with  several  changes  and  addi-  crest ;  nostrils  posterior.    In  the  female,  the 
^00%  which  received  the  approval  of  Pope  upper  parts  are  ash-colored,  the  lower  reddish 
9^ry  XVLin  1885,  and  his  lormal  confirma-  white,  compressed  crest  chestnut  brown,  black 
tioQinl841.    From  Dublin  the  sisters  of  mercy  at  base  of  secondaries  exposed;  outer  tertials 
P^read  rapidly  over  Ireland,  and  extended  to  white,  edged  with  black.    This  bird  is  distrib- 
i^^^d,  ScotLind,  and  the  British  colonies,  uted  over  the  whole  of  North  America  and  £u- 
^  first  cooununity  in  the  United  States  was  rope,  fisMuff  chiefly  in  fresh  water ;  it  breeda 
^liahed  in  Pittsburg  in  1848.    The  order  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  and  as  far  north 
h«  since  been  introduced  into  the  dioceses  of  as  Labrador,  beginning  to  build,  according  to 
otmmoro,  Cincinnati,  Little  Rock,  New  York,  ktitude,  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  middle 
^^ffi^BrooUyn,  Hartford,  Portiand^  of  May,  among  the  rank  msses  near  trenh 
tbicago,  San  Francisco,  and  the  vicariate  apos-  water ;  the  nest  is  carefully  made  of  dried 
t<uic  of  Florida,  aud  into  various  parts  of  South  weeds  and  mosses,  and  lined  with  down  from 
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tlie  breast  of  the  female ;  liie  eggs  are  from  6  Ibe  well  known  engrmr,  Wenad  HoQir.  la 

to  10,  2i  hj  1|  inches,  in  shape  like  those  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  remored  to  Fn&k- 

the  domestio  fowl,  and  of  a nniform  pale  yellow-  fort-on-the-Miun,  where  he  establiflbed  a  bu^k 

lah  cream  color ;  tiie  yonng  betake  thenuelves  and  print  bnmnesa.  II.  ICAirsIrs,  the  ^oonger, 

at  once  to  the  water,  swimming  and  diving  with  son  of  the  preceding,  bora  in  Biuel  in  10S1, 

great  expertness.    It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  and  died  in  Frankfort  in  1687.    He  studied  pust- 

mfficnlt  to  procure ;  the  flight  is  rapid  and  well  ing  nnder  Vandyke  and  Rnbens,  and  tixmti  i 

sustained;  the  habits  are  glnttonons;  the  food  considerable  repntation  for  his  portriiu,  xv- 

consists  of  fish,  and  its  flesh  is  tongh  and  fishy. —  ticnlarly  tiie  equestrian  ones.    Among  his  bat 

In  the  genns  l<whodyt€$  (Reich.)  the  bill  is  shorter  works  of  this  daas  were  the  portraits  of  tbe 

than  &e  head,  black,  with  obliqne,  low,  short  emperor  Leopold  L  and  other  German  pnoce, 

serrations,  and  the  point  tmncated  and  not  re-  painted  after  the  manner  of  Vandyke,  m  thi: 

ennred  nor  acute ;  tiul  more  than  half  the  wings,  of  Count  8erini  on  horsebacL    He  tbo  execiiv 

tarsi  half  the  middle  toe,  and  head  with  an  erect  ed  some  historical  pictures  of  merit,  isdodirs 

vertical  crest.    The  only  species  is  the  hooded  a  '^  Martyrdom  of  St  Lawrence^  in  the  eatb«dra! 

merganser   (Z.  eueuUatuM^  Reich.),  which  is  of  Bamberg,    m.  MabiaSdtila,  sister  of  tb« 

about  18  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  preceding,  born  in  Frankfort,  Apiil  12,  IMT. 

of  26  and  the  bill  2  inches,  and  a  weight  of  died  in  Amsterdam,  Jan.  18, 1717.   6he  diw 

about  1}  lb.    In  the  male,  the  head,  neck,  and  from   nature   flowers,  cateipillars,  battcr^^^^ 

back  are  black,  with  the  under  parts  and  centre  and  similar  objects,  which  she  executed  in  tp  :• 

of  crest  white ;  sides  chestnut  brown,  barred  iature  with  wonderful  truthftabiesi.   In  1^ 

with  black ;  2  black  crescents  on  the  white  in  she  was  married  to  Johann  Andreis  Graff  vith 

front  of  tbe  wing;  lesser  coverts  gray ;  specu-  whom  she  took  up  her  residence  in  Knrembe?. 

lum  of  wing  white,  with  a  basal  and  median  retaining  however  her  own  name.   She  pn^ 

black  bar ;  tertials  blaolc,  with  central  white  iected  an  entomological  work,  to  be  ilhistntM 

streaks ;  crest  semicircular.    In  the  female,  the  from  her  own  designs,  which  was  pabliabed  x 

orest  is  shorter  and  more  pointed;  the  head  and  Dutch  in  1679-^88,  nnder  the  title  o^  "^ 

neck  reddish  brown ;  no  pure  black  on  the  back  Origin  of  Caterpillars,  their  Kourishmeot  ik 

nor  bars  on  the  sides ;  wnite  on  the  wings  less,  Changes''  (2  vols.  4to.,  Nuremberg).  A  Utc 

and  the  size  much  smaller.    This,  with  the  ex-  translation  of  it  speared  in  Amsterdam  in  171  •. 

oeption  of  the  European  white  merganser  (fner-  and  lin  1780  a  new  edition  enlarged  bj  M 


whole  of  North  America.    The  eggs  are  Uke  her  husband  in  Holland,  and  in  IW  va^^  * 

those  of  the  preceding  species,  except  that  they  voyage  to  Surinam,  where  during  s  Tefiui'R<« 

are  smaller ;  the  flesh  hsis  a  flsby  taste  and  odor,  of  2  years  she  prepared  tiie  materisli  for  .J^ 

•—There  is  a  small  merganser  in  South  America,  IHuertatio  de  Generations  et  MHemeff^j'y^ 

for  which  was  established  the  genus 'merganetta  IneeeUfmm  Surinameneium  f  Amsterdsn.  1  <'  -^'^ 

/Qonld),  which  seems  to  mark  the  transition  of  which  a  new  edition  witn  additioDsl  p>it<« 

nrom  the  ducks  to  the  mergansers.    The  bill  is  was  published  soon  after  her  death  vitier  w 

aa  long  as  the  head,  straight,  compressed,  ele-  supervision  of  her  daughters.    Her  two  vork« 

vated  at  the  base ;  the  shoulder  of  the  wing  in  were  republished  together  in  1768-71  ^^'[ 

both  sexes  is  armed  with  a  strong  sharp  spur:  the  tide  of  Butoire  dee  ineeetei  ie  riVn^f <' 

the  tail  is  lengthened,  rounded,  of  rigid  and  de  VAmerifue  (fol.,  Paris).                       ^, 

pointed  feathers.    The  only  species  mentioned  MERIDA,  the  capital  of  Tucatan,  io  lat. . 

by  Gray  is  the  M.  atmata  (Gould),  found  in-  50'  N.  and  long.  89*  40'  W. ;  pop.  aboot  4".*-^ 

habiting  the  n^id  rivers  of  the  Andes,  swim-  chiefly  Indians  and  hidf  breeos.    It  is  ^^^\  'j 

ming  and  diving  against  the  mountain  torrents  an  arid  plain,  on  the  site  of  a  native  citr.  ft*>*^* 

with  the  utmost  ease ;  so  at  home  is  it  on  the  SI6  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  26  if;  ^,,^ 
water,  and  so  rarely  df 
makes  use  of  its  wings 
they  are  generally  seen 

of  tbe  mergansers  with  the  ducks  is  fhrther  palace  and  the  government  house  are  rito>!<^ 

ahown  by  the  occurrence  of  hybrids ;  there  is  There  is  a  cath^ral.  14  chmtsbes,  and  the  rtu:* 

in  the  cabinet  of  the  Boston  society  of  natural  of  the  monastery  of  San  FlrancisoOk  vhich  >"(- 


deaigner  lind  engraver,  bom  in  Basel  in  1698,  to  the  Jesuits,  most  of  which  is  in  •  i^"' , 

died  in  Stdiwalbaoh  in  1661.     He  executed  condition.    The  college  of  Merida  bis  a  rr 

many  platef  of  views  in  Germany,  Franoe,  and  dent  and  two  or  three  professors,  but  it*  ^ 

Switzerland^  but  is  best  known  by  a  series  of  studies  is  very  limited.    Herida  ^"^  *  % 

represenUng\  the  environs  of  Heidelberg,  Stutt-  aiderable  trade,  and  there  is  an  ^'^.^/^^ 

gart,  and  otner  cities,  fh>m  his  own  designs,  to  the  port  of  Sisal  on  the  N.  ^*^^^ 

pnbliahed  in  Krankfort.    Among  his  pupils  waa  peninsula.     The  olhnate,  though  dry  i»i  ^ 
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liable  to  sodden  cbaogefl,  is  not  very  healtbjr.  he  avenged  the  ezeoation  of  4  membera  of  the 

The  town  was  foonded  by  the  Spaniards  in  15^.  provincial  junta  of  Burgos  by  patting  to  death 

MERIDEN,  a  township  and  village  of  New  110  French  prisoners.    His  cruelty  caused  him 

HAveo  CO.,  Oonn^  on  the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  to  be  shunned  even  by  his  own  relatives,  but 

tod  Springfield  railroad,  18  m.  K.  £.  from  New  his  fanatical  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  Don 

HATen;  pop.  of  the  township  in  1860,  7.800.  Carlos  brought  him  into  &vor  with  that  prince, 

The  village  is  handsomely  situated  on  an  eleva-  and  in  Nov.  1838,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  20,000 

tion  abont  i  m.  from  the  railroad,  and  contains  volunteers  between  Burgos  and  Aranda  when 

a  bank,  an  academy,  and  several  extensive  Gen.  Qnesada  compelled  him  to  take  to  flight. 

mano&ctories.    West  Meriden.  i  m.  W.,  on  the  However,  he  continued  to  wafle  a  guerilla  war 

railroad  and  on  the  Qninepiack  river,  contains  against  the  opponents  of  Don  Carlos  until  18381, 

the  state  reform  school,  a  high  school,  a  newa-  wnen  he  was  hopelessly  defeated.  He  afterward 

paper  office,  and   several   manu&otories  and  accomnanied  the  pretender  to  France,  where 

ahops.    In  1860  there  were  in  the  township  8  he  died. — ^Another  Spanish  priest,  named  Mab- 

charabes  (1  Baptist,  3  Congregational,  1  £pis-  tino  Mksino,  a  fianatical  liberal,  made  an  at- 

copal,  1  Methodist,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  tempt  upon  Queen  Isabel's  life,  on  her  return 

Umveraalist).    Among  the  leading  manufactures  from  the  church,  Feb.  2, 1852,  inflicting  a  slight 

are  tin  and  britannia  ware,  ivory  combs,  table  wound  upon  her,  and  was  garroted  6  days 

cutlery,  hardware,  and  machinery.  afterward.       

MERIDIAN.    See  Lonoituds.  MERINO  SHEEP.    See  Shbxp. 

M£RIM££,  Pbosper,  a  French  author,  bom  MERINTHUS.    See  Cxrdithus. 

ia  Paris,  Sept.  28,  1803.    He  is  the  son  of  a  AfEBIONETHSHIBE,  a  maritune  county  of 

painter,  stuped  law,  and  was  received  as  ad-  N.  Wales,  bordering  on  Cardigan  bay ;  area^ 

Tocate,  but  did  not   practise  his  profession.  602  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  88,843.    The  surface 

After  the  revolntion  of  1830  he  became  sec-  is  almost  entirely  rocky  and  mountainous,  sev- 

Rtaiy  of  the  count  d^Argout,  and  successively  eral  of  its  summits  attaining  a  height  of  2,500  or 

officiated  as  secretary  in   the  ministries  of  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.   The  moat 

commerce  and  marine.    Subsequently  he  sue-  celebrated  elevation  is  Cader  Idris,  whose  sum- 

Meded  M.  Yitet  as  inspector  of  ancient  his-  mit  is  crowned  with  immense  columns  of  crya- 

torieal  monuments  of  France,  which  furnished  talline  basalt,  similar  to  those  forming  the  Giant's 

bim  with  the  materials  for  a  number  of  val-  Causeway  in  Ireland.    The  principal  riveis  are 

oable  archflsological  works.    In  1844  he  was  tiiie  Dee,  Maw,  and  Dovv.    The  most  consid- 

dected  to  the  Fk'ench  academy,  as  successor  of  erable  lake  is  Bala,  whion  is  12  m.  in  circum- 

Charles  Kodier.    A  paper  written  on  behalf  of  ference.    The  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  lead, 

bb  friend  Ubri,  who  had  been  accused  of  purloin-  copper,  limestone,  and  slate.    At  the  slate  quar- 

iag  from  public  libraries,  subjected  him  to  a  lies  of  Festiniog  3,000  persons  obtun  constant 

brief  imprisonment.  While  in  Spain  he  became  employment.    Agriculture   is   generally  in  a 

ftoqnainted  with  the  family  of  the  present  empress  backward  state.    The  county  returns  one  mem- 

<tf  France,  and  in  1853  he  was  made  a  senator,  her  to  parliaments    Capitals,  Dolgelly  and  Bala. 

He  has  contributed  to  the  romantic  literature  MERIVALE.    I.  John  Hkkman,  an  English 

md  drama  of  France  the  TMdtre  de  ClaraOoMulf  author,  bom  in  Exeter  in  1779,  died  in  April, 

f»medienns  E^pcignole  (1825;  new  ed.  1846),  a  1844.    He  studied  at  St  John^s  college.  Cam- 

professed  trauslaUon  from  the  Spanish,  and  Let  bridge,  but  took  no  degree,  on  account  of  his 

O^ula  (1827;,  a  professed  collection  of  Hlyrian  being  a  Presbyterian,  although  afterward  he 

*(Higs,  both  of  which  were  original  productions,  joined  the  established  church.    He  was  called 

Hb  reputation  has  since  been  ably  sustained  by  to  the  bar  in  1805,  practised  for  several  years  in 

t  aeries  of  novels,  as  La  danbU  m^frise,  Colombo,  the  court  of  chancery,  and  officiated  as  commis- 

Ciifwun^  dK^  He  has  also  written  valuable  histor-  sioner  of  bankruptcy  from  1831  till  his  death. 

Ksl  novels,  as  £a«/ae^uM*i0,  &c.,  and  a  number  He  published  several  volumes  of  chancery 

of  historical  worka    Among  the  latter  are  his  reports,  and  contributed  to  the  Rev.  Robert 

Bufoirs  de  Don  Pidre  /.,  rot  de  CastiUe  (Paria  Bland's  *'  Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthol- 

1^;  German  translation,  Leipsic,  1852),  and  ogy,'*  of  which  he  prepared  a  2d  edition  in 

fyitide  de  Vhutoire  de  Eume:  le$  faux  Demi-  1833.    He  published  a  poem,  ^^  Orlando  in  Ron- 

'nw  (1854).    His  MIAange9  historiques  et  litU-  cesvalles,"  most  of  which  is  a  free  and  abridged 

^iVei  and  his  Marino  VretOy  eonU$  etpoimesde  version  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore,    A  coUeo- 

^  Greee  modenuy  both  appeared  in  1855.  tion  of  his  '^  Poems,  Original  and  Translated,^' 

MERINO,  Gbbonimo,  better  known  as  "  the  comprising  the  greater  part  of  his  earlier  piecea, 

priest  Merino,^'  a  Spanish  guerilla  leader,  bom  i^peared  in  1841,  and  was  followed  shortly  be* 

ifi  Villaobiado,  Old  Castile,  about  1770,  died  in  fore  his  death  by  translations  of  the  "Minor 

1H7.    He  was  educated  at  the  theolo^cid  col-  Poems  of  Schiller."    IL  Hbbmak,  son  of  the 

^*^  of  Lerma,  and,  after  spending  4  years  in  preceding,  published  in  1841 "  Lectures  on  Col- 

Vricaltnral  labor  on  the  farm  of  his  parents,  onization  and  Colonies."    HI.  Rev.  Chasues^ 

^  officiated  in  the  parish  diurch  of  his  native  B.D.,  is  known  as  a  historical  writer  by  his  great 

^^i^:e  outil  1808,  when  he  came  forward  as  work  still  in  progress,  entitled  *^The  Romans 

the  leader  of  a  guerilla  band  against  the  French,  under  the  Emperors"  (vols.  i.  to  vi.,  1850-^59X 

^^isplajing  much  courage  and  ferocity.    In  1811  an  abridgment  of  the  first  part  of  which  was 
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pnbHshed  under  the  name  of  the  ''Fall  or  the  mm  of  a  demon  hj  aOambrian  princeoL    Wbm 

Itoman  Republic**  (1858).  a  mere  yonth  he  recommended  himself  to  the 

M£RIW£TH£R,  a  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  bordered  notice  of  King  Vortigem  by  the  display  of  so- 
on the  E.  by  the  flint  river,  and  drained  by  a  pemataral  powers;  and  he  subsequently  became 
number  of  creeks;  area,  626  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  the  counsellor  of  that  monarch,  and  ci  his  suc^ 
1859, 16,028,  of  whom  8,877  were  slaves.  There  cessors  Ambrosius,  Uterpendragon,  and  Arthor. 
are  a  number  of  medicinfd  springs,  foj  which  This  is  the  Kerlin  to  whom  allusion  is  made  by 
the  county  is  noted.  The  Warm  Springs  dis-  Spenser  in  his  ^^  Faery  Queen,"  and  by  other 
diarge  1,400  gallons  per  minute  at  a  tempera-  old  poets.  He  is  also  the  subject  of  the  metri- 
ture  of  90°.  The  productions  in  1850  were  cal  romance  entitled  *' Merlin,**  of  which  Mr. 
694,601  bushels  of  Indian  com,  116,791  of  sweet  Ellis  has  given  an  analysis  in  his  ^  Early  £o^ 
potatoes.  98,050  of  oats,  8,984  lbs.  of  rice,  and  lish  Romances.**  A  book  of  prophecies  aUrib- 
12,862  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  9  grist  uted  to  him  was  printed  in  French  in  1498,  in 
mills,  6  saw  mills.  8  tanneries,  21  churches,  and  English  in  1629,  and  in  Latin  in  1654.  Tbe 
860  pupils  attenaing  public  schools.  Capital,  principal  account  of  him  is  given  by  Geoffrvr 
Greenville. of  Monmouth,  in  his  ffittoria  Briton^u^    ^'  Tbe 

miRIWETHER,  David,  an  American  soldier,  Dfe  of  Merlin  Ambrosius,  his  Prophecies  ind 

bom  in  Virginia  in  1755,  died  near  Athens,  Ga.,  Predictions  interpreted,  and  their  Troth  nuide 

at  an  advanced  age.    During  the  revolution  he  good  by  our  English  Annals,**  by  T.  Heywood, 

became  a  lieutenant  in  the  continental  army,  appeared  in  London  in  1641.    IL  Mebux  Ca- 

and  did  active  service  in  New  Jersey  and  else-  iJU>0Nin8  Stlvkstbis,  or  tbx  Wild,  was  a  at- 

whero.    He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Savan-  tive  of  Strathdyde,  in  the  8.  W.  of  ScotUnd. 

nah,  and  was  there  taken  prisoner,  but  was  sub-  He  was  contemporary  with  St  Kentigera,  hUh^ 

sequently  released  on  parole.    In  1785  he  re-  of  Glasgow,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  oentnrr. 

moved  to  Qeorsia,  ana  settled  in  Wilkes  oo.,  According  to  Fordnn,  having  slain  his  nepb^v, 

which  he  several  times  represented  in  the  state  he  fled  to  the  woods,  and  there  led  tbe  lite  of  a 

legl^ture.    In  1800  he  was  elected  a  represen-  savage  till  his  death.    A  band  of  peasants  pur- 

ts^ve  to  congress,  and  was  a  witness  and  par-  suing  him,  he  sprang  from  a  rock  into  tt « 

ticipant  in  the  straggle  between  Jefferson  and  Tweed,  in  order  to  escape  them,  and  wa9  im- 

Burr,  being  a  warm  supporter  of  the  former,  paled  on  a  stake  that  chanced  to  be  In  tLe  \kA 

Associated  with  Gen.  Jackson  and  Gov.  McMinn  of  the  river.    The  grave  of  this  Merlin  is  $t.  1 

of  Tennessee,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  pointed  out  at  Drammelzier.  a  village  in  Pet'lNt-i- 

Oherokees,  by  which  a  large  territory  W.  of  tlie  shire.    A  metrical  life  of  him,  incorrectly  a<- 

Appfdachee  river  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  cribed  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  was  printed  f<  >r 

for  the  use  of  Georgia.    He  also  made  treaties  the  Roxburgh  dub  (London,  1880).  The  irorX^ 

with  the  Creeks  and  other  tribes  of  Indians.  attributed  to  him  were  published  at  Edinburgh 

MERLE  D*AITBIGN£.    See  AimiGNt.  in  1615;  but  as  the  rhapsodies  and  prophec.^i 

MERUK,  a  European  falcon,  of  the  genus  of  the  Cambrian  and  Caledonian  Merlins  are 

hypotri&rchii  (Boie), which  differs  from  the  genus  commonly  confounded,  being  sometimes  asc  nlwd 

faleo  (Linn.)  chieflv  in  the  more  lengthened  and  to  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  it  is  now  si- 

slender  tarsi,  and  long  slender  toes.    This  bird  most  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them. 
(Zr.  asalon,  Gmel.)  is  about  a  foot  long,  with  an       MERMAN  Aim  MERMAID,  fabulous  btri:  j« 

extent  of  wings  of  29  inches,  the  male  being  a  dwelling  in  the  sea,  having  the  head  and  U**r 

little  smaller;  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  British  of  a  man  or  woman,  and  the  tail  of  a  fi«:. 

ftlcons,  of  pleasing  colors,  compact  and  graceful  The  fiction  may  be  derived  from  that  of  tlo 

in  form,  with  large  head  and  short  strong  bill,  tritons  and  nereids  or  sea  nymphs  of  antiqurr. 

the  closed  wings  about  li  inches  shorter  than  Pliny,  iElian^  and  Pausanias  give  partirtilar  sr- 

the  tail.  In  the  male,  the  upper  parts  are  deep  counts  of  their  being  seen  by  sailors  and  otLt  r\ 

grayish  blue,  each  feather  with  a  black  central  especially  in  the  seas  around  the  island  of  Tn{  n- 

line,  the  tail  barred  with  black,  and  the  lower  bane,  and  on  the  neighboring  ooast.  Julius  Ca*--* 

garts  light  reddish  yellow  with  oblong  blackish  Scaliger,  in  his  commentary  on  Aristotle  i  A 

rown  spots;  in  the  female,  the  upper  parts  are  Anifnalihu\  maintains  their  existence.    Ac^ 

grayish  brown  with  darker  shafts,  the  tail  bar-  cording  to  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  Theodore 

red  with  pale  reddish,  and  the  lower  parts  yel-  Gata  once  saw  a  mermaid  <^  on  shore  in  t^ 

lowish  white  with  laige  longitudinal  markings;  Morea  after  a  heavy  storm.    It  had  a  hmrsa 

in  both  sexes  Uie  bill  is  pale  blue  at  the  base,  and  charming  countenance,  but  a  scaly  body  ssti 

and  bhiish  block  toward  the  end.    From  its  tail,  was  ternfled  and  bunt  into  tears  on  fifi«iir 2 

courage  and  docility  it  was  formerly  trained  to  itself  surrounded  by  spectators,  and  at  tbe  trA 

pursue  liirks  and  the  smaller  game  birds.    It  is  opportunity  scramblea  back  to  the  s<«,  plcrpi! 

found  all  over  Europe  and  western  Asia;  it  very  joyously  in,  and  disappeared.    In  AlexamJt*'* 

much  resembles  the  American  pigeon  hawk  {fl,  own  time  the  appearance  of  a  merman  in  Epi- 

CQlumbariiH^  Boie).  rus  was  a  matter  of  public  record.     Roodi\t 

MERLIK|  the  name  of  two  ancient  British  (1554)  gave  a  picture  of  a  singular  merman  mo 

seers  and  sorcerers,  who  lived  in  the  5th  and  in  Polimd,  which  was  clothM  hr  nature  «it^ 

6th  centuries  A.  D.    I.  Merun  Ambsosixts,  a  the  garb  of  a  bishop.    The  most  iormidabl^AnH 

native  of  Walei,  is  represented  to  have  been  the  mal  of  this  kind  is  the  devfl^merman,  sMMfm-* 
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MriMiMi  dam9tiiform^  captured  on  lihe  shore  kings.    The  history  of  Meroft  is  very  obsoore. 

of  mjris,  seen  alive  at  Antwerp,  and  described  It  has  been  oo^Jectored  that  the  kingdom  owed« 

by  Aldrovandos.    In  the  reign  of  Roger,  king  if  not  its  origin,  at  least  its  pecnliar  polity  and 

of  Sictljy  a  young  man  batliing  on  shore  met  a  civilization,  to  the  Egyptian  soldiers  who,  ao- 

mtideD  of  great  beauty,  who   remained  for  a  cording  to  Herodotus,  emigrated  from  their 

time  with  him,  but  never  spoke,  and  finally  re-  country  and  went  up  the  Nile  to  the  number  of 

torned  to  the  sea.    The  Bretons  believe  in  mer*  240,000  in  the  reign  of  FBammetiohus  (d58-614 

naids  whi^  sing  and  comb  their  golden  hair,  B.  C.),  because  their  privileges  had  been  violat- 

ind  draw  down  to  their  palaces  of  gold  and  ed  by  that  monarch.    During  the  Persian  oocu- 

cryital  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  those  who  ven-  pation  of  Egypt,  Merod  was  an  independent  and 

tore  imprudently  into  the  water.   The  merrows  important  state.    An  attempt  to  subdue  it  made 

of  Irish  legends  are  mermaids.    Capt.  Whit-  by  Cambyses  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  total- 

booroe  minutely  describes  a  mermaid  seen  by  ly  faUed.    The  theocratic  government  continued 

him  in  1610  in  the  harbor  of  St  John's,  New-  W.  the  dd  century  B.  C,  when  Ergamenes,  a 

foondland.  Monsters  of  omilar  appearance  have  native  Ethiopian  who  had  received  a  Greek 

since  been  occasionally  described ;  but  it  is  education,  became  king.    His  mind,  enlightened 

iffinned  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  that  a  human  by  Greek  philosophy,  was  not  subject  to  the 

bead,  boman  hands,  and  human  mammes  are  superstitions  that  nad  enslaved  his  predecessors; 

vlkoUy  incompatible  in  the  same  creature  with  a  and  when  the  priests  directed  him  to  commit 

Sab's  tail.    Tennyson  and  other  poets  have  suicide  he  rebelled  against  the  decree,  and  caused 

ATuIed  themselves  of  the  fiction.  his  army  to  massacre  the  priests.    After  this 

MEROB,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  in  event  little  is  known  of  the  nistory  of  Merod. 
Africa,  comprising  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  MEROPIS.  See  Cob. 
jonction  of  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries,  the  At-  MEROVINGIANS,  tm  name  of  the  first 
btra  and  Bahr-el-Azrek,  between  lat  18**  and  Frankish  dynasty  in  Gaul  or  France.  It  waa 
16'  X^  and  inoladed  in  modem  times  in  Nubia  so  called  from  Keroveus,  kins  of  the  Bipuarian 
tod  Sennaar.  By  the  ancients  this  peninsula  Franks  (448~*68),  who  aided  in  the  defeat  of 
was  termed  an  island,  and  at  certain  seasons  it  Attila  in  461.  He  was  succeeded  by  Childeric 
becomes  one  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  I.  (458-^81),  whose  son  Clovis,  the  conqueror 
h  has  on  the  E.  the  Abyssinian  monntidns,  and  of  Gaul,  and  the  first  Ohristian  monarch  of 
ofl  the  W.  the  desert  of  Bahionda.  Its  length  the  Franks,  left  his  possessions  in  511  to  his 
£nom  y.  £.  to  8.  W.  is  about  875  m.,  and  its  4  sons  Thierry  or  Theodorio,  Chlodomir,  Ohil- 
breadth  shout  200;  and  it  consists  of  eztiensive  debert,  and  Clotaire,  the  first  receiving  the 
plains,  which  formerly  were  fertile  and  well  east  (Austrasia),  the  2d  the  south  west  (with 
^tirated,  but  are  now  for  the  most  part  desert.  Orleans),  the  8d  the  centre  (with  Paris),  and 
This  ooontry  was  very  famous  in  antiquity.  It  Uie  4th  the  north-east  (with  Soissons).  The 
prodooed  gold,  iron,  copper,  and  salt;  and  part-  line  of  Thienr  became  extinct  with  his  grand- 
•5  from  its  natural  riches,  and  partly  from  its  son  Theodebald,  son  of  Theodebert  The  sons 
Btnation  between  Ethiopia  and  the  Red  sea,  it  of  Chlodomir  were  murdOTod,  and  Childebert 
VIS  from  the  earliest  times  the  seat  of  a  great  left  no  male  issue.  Thus  Cloture,  the  young- 
^<nimeroe^  carried  on  by  caravans  from  all  parts  est  son  of  Clovis,  reunited  the  empire  of  the 
of  northern  Africa,  which  made  its  chief  city  Franks  (558-^61).  On  his  death  it  was  again 
tbeir  central  rendezvous.  Mero^  the  capitid  divided  by  his  4  sons,  Charibert  reigning  in 
of  the  kingdom,  was  a  large  and  rich  city  on  the  Paris,  Gontran  or  Guntram  in  Orleans  (to  which 
^iK  about  90  m.  N.  of  uie  modern  Khartoom,  Burgundy,  a  new  conquest,  was  attached),  Sieg^ 
between  lat  16**  and  17^  N.  Here  have  been  bert  in  Austrasia,  and  C^ilperio  in  Soissona. 
^iwovered  tiie  mins  of  temples  in  the  Egyptian  This  period  was  distracted  by  internecine  warsL 
strle,  and  abont  80  pyramids,  the  largest  of  during  which  the  two  princesses  Brunehaut  and 
vhich  is  l(K)  feet  high.  It  was  for  a  long  time  Fredegonda,  tJbe  wives  of  Siegbert  and  Chil- 
is &Torite  theory  of  historians  and  scholars  that  peric,  were  the  most  conspicuous  characters. 
^STpt  received  its  civilization  and  arts  from  Siegbert  was  assassinated,  and  bis  son  ChUde- 
)^fo&;  but  these  ruins  indicate  by  their  style  beit,  who  also  inherited  the  possessions  of  Gon- 
>od  execution  that  MeroQ  was  indebted  to  Egypt  tran,  was  succeeded  l^  two  sons,  Theodebert 
fer  its  architecture  and  other  arts.  The  political  and  Theodoric,  who  died  without  legitimate 
^yvtfloi  of  the  kingdom  was  pecnliar.  It  was  male  issue.  Clotaire  11.,  the  son  of  Chilperio 
^1^  by  priests,  who  elected  the  sovereigns  and  Fredegonda,  reunited  the  whole  kingdom, 
from  among  themselves,  and  kept  the  royal  It  was  again  divided  in  628  by  his  sons  Dagobert 
Pover  restricted  within  narrow  bounds.  They  and  Charibert,  the  former  of  whom  was  the 
P>t  lid  of  a  king  when  they  pleased  by  sending  founder  of  a  line  of  kings  known  BBfainianU 
^  him  a  messenger  charged  to  tell  *faim  that  (lazy),  their  mayors  of  the  palace  being  the  real 
^  gods  had  decraed  that  it  was  time  for  him  rulers  of  France.  They  were  as  follows :  Sieg- 
to  die.  For  ages  this  intimation  was  implicitly  bert  II.,  king  of  Austnuia,  688^*56 ;  Clovis  II., 
^jed,  and  the  monarchs  thus  warned  put  of  Neustria  (the  western  kingdom)  and  Burgun- 
^'^emsdves  to  death.  Itwas  a  remarkable  feat-  dy,  d88-'5d;  Clotaire  m.,  sole  king,  656— of 
are  that  the  aoeptre  was  often  held  by  female  Neustria  and  Burgundy,  660-'70 ;  Childeric  II., 
«>rer«igiig^  the  surviving  widows  of  deceased  of  Austrasia,  GdO-TO— aole  king  670-'T8 ;  Thi- 
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eery  or  Tbeodorio  III.,  of  Neostria  and  Bnr*  was  formerly  ono  of  the  most  importaot  Iowm 

gandj,  670-^91 ;    Dagobert  II.,  of  Anstraaia,  of  Germany,  bat  has  mnch  declined. 

674-'9 ;  Clovis  III.,  of  Neostria  and  Bargnndy  MERSEY,  a  river  of  England,  formed  hy  the 

(like  all  the  snoceeding),  691-6 ;  Ohildebert  IIL,  union  of  several  small  streams,  which  bars 

695-711;  Dagobert  III.,  711-16;  OhUperio  II.,  their  soarces  in  the  hills  near  the  bordenof 

7l6-.^20;  Thierry  IV.,  720-'87;  Ohilderic  UL  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,    and   Derbyshire.     The 

7i2-*62--depofled  by  Pepin  the  Short,  founder  two  priDoipal  of  these^  the  Tame  and  the  Gojt, 

of  the  Carloviogian  dynasty.  after  receiving  the  tribntaiy  waters  of  all  ih« 

MERRICK,  Jambs,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  rest,  unite  at  Stockport.  Here  the  river  takt» 
Reading  in  1720,  died  there  in  1769.  He  was  the  name  of  Mersey,  and  flowing  W.  <fivid«& 
educated  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  of  which  Cheshire  from  Lancashire,  and  fidls  Into  the 
he  became  feUow  in  1744.  Wlien  only  14  years  Irii^  sea  below  Liverpool.  The  chief  aiBuenti 
old,  he  published  '^  The  Messiah,  a  Divine  of  the  Mersey  are  the  Irwell  and  Weaver.  At 
Eseay.*^  While  at  Oxford  he  was  tutor  to  Runcorn,  about  17  m.  from  its  mouth,  it  ex- 
Frederic  North,  afterward  prime  minister.  He  pands  into  a  large  estuary,  which  raries  m 
took  orders,  but  from  delicate  health  was  un*  breadth  from  2  to  8  m.,  and  contracts  at  iti 
able  to  perform  his  clerical  duties.  His  most  mouth  to  about  f  m.  The  course  of  this  river )» 
important  works  are :  *^  Prayers  for  a  Time  of  mostly  through  a  level  country,  but  its  acentrj 
Earthquakes  and  Floods"  (London,  1766) ;  '^  The  is  occasionally  very  picturesque.  The  priDci(«l 
Psalms  Translated  or  Paraphrased  in  English  towns  on  its  bank  are :  Stretford,  WarringtiUs 
Yerse'^  (Reading,  1766) ;  ^^  Annotations  on  the  Hale,  Grarston,  and  Liverpool,  on  the  ri^t  bank ; 
Psalms^^  (Reading,  1768>.  His  poetical  fable,  and  Stockport,  Runcorn,  Ince,  and  Birkenbt^i 
^*  The  Chameleon,'*  is  now  the  best  known  of  on  the  left.  Its  entire  length  is  from  66  to  6i» 
his  works.  m.,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  It  is  navigable. 

MERRIMACK,  a  river  of  New  En^d,  MERTHYR  TTDVIL,  a  parliamentary  bof> 

formed  by^  the  junction  of  the  Pemigewasset  ough  of  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales,  91  m.  N*. 

and  Winnipiseogee  rivers  at  Franklin,  N.  H.  by  W.  from  Cardiff,  with  which  it  b  coonect* 

Fh>m  this  point  the  river  runs  S.  78  m.  to  ed  by  the  Cardiff  canal  and  the  Taff  Vsic 

Chelmsford,  Mass.,  and  thence  K  86  m.  to  railway,  and  171  m.  W.  by  N.  from  LondcD : 

the  AUantio  ocean  at    Newburyport;   total  pop.  in  1861,  including  the  adjoining  town  of 

length  lis  m.    Its  tributaries  in  Incw  Hamp-  Dowlais,  68,080.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  grtv. 

shire  are  the  Contoocook,  the  Soucook,  the  Sun*  mineral  region  of  South  Wales,  and  has  atta:c«d 

oook,  the  Piscataquog,  the  Souhegan,  and  the  its  present  importance  during  the  last  lOOycarx 

Nashua ;  in  Massachusetts,  the  Concord,  Spig-  previous  to  which  it  was  a  mere  viQage.    It  i» 

got,  Sbawshine,  and  Powow.     The  principal  irregularly  and  poorly  built,  and  deficient  in 

tributaries  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  deanliness,  hot  gradually  improving.    In  isr>l 

There  are  numerous  falls  in  the  Merrimack,  and  it  contained  84  places  of  worship,  S[  which  2o 

the  river  furnishes  an  immense  water  power,  belonged  to  the  Independents,  19  to  the  Bap- 

the  employment  of  which  in  manufactunne  has  tists,  10  each  to  the  Church  of  England,  Wt«- 

oreated  the  cities  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  Mass.,  leyan  Methodists,  and  Welsh  Calvintstic  Mc  tL- 

and  Nashua  and  Manchester,  N.  H.  The  Merri-  odists,  and  6  to  the  Mormons.    There  wcnp  1< 

mack  is  a  noble  rivex\  with  pure  waters  and  public  schools  with  2,644  pupUs,  and  48  priv^ti 

beautiful  and  well  peopled  borders.    Its  width  schools  with  1,186  pupils.    It  has  many  extrn- 

varies  from  60  to  160  rods.    The  name  is  of  sive  iron  works,  one  of  which,  at  Don  \^k 

Indian  origin,  and  is  derived  from  a  word  signi-  when  in  full  work,  employs  6,000  men ;  and  th« 

fying  a  sturgeon.  annual  production  of  iron  is  about  200,000  Xvia. 

MERRITT,  TmoTHT,  an  American  clergy-  MERU.    See  Dkmon. 

man,  born  in  Barkhamstead,  Conn.,  in  Oct.  M&RY,  Joseph,  a  French  poet  and  noTr!'>\ 

1776,  died  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1846.  He  became  bom  in  Aygalades,  near  Marseilles,  Jan.  t\. 

a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Eptsoopd  church  1798.  He  made  bis  first  appearance  as  an  uuv   ' 

in  1796.    He  edited  for  some  time  '^Zion's  Her-  in  1820  by  the  publication  of  a  satire  in  vir^ 

aid  "  at  Boston,  and  the  ^^  Christian  Advocate  against  the  abbe  Elicagaray,  for  whidi  he  «  « 

and  Journal*^  at  New  York,  and  published^*  The  sentenced  to  16  months^  imprisonment,    ii^.'- 

Cbrbtian's   Manual,^*  **  Convert^s  Guide   and  sequentlv  he  became  attacbea  to  the  Phoetr\s  r 

Preacher's  Assistant,''  "Universal  Salvation,"  liberal  sheet  published  in  Marseilles,  whirl  !• 

and  *^  Memoir  of  Miss  H.  8.  Bunting."  abandoned  to  found  a  Journal  of  his  own,  v  >• 

MERSEBURG,  a  district  of  Prussian  Sax-  Mediterranle,     Both  were  soon  after  men^  ^ 

ony ;  area,  8,994  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  766,846.  in  the  Semaphore.    In  1824  he  eeUblished  '    *^ 

The  solace  toward  the  £.   is  mostly  level,  self  in  Paris,  and  became  the  intimate  a^w«*.i*< 

but  toiwd   the  W.  is   rather  mountainous,  of  Armand  Carrel, Victor  Hugo,  and  partir;.::^^ 

The  soil  ?|  generallv  good.    The  minerals  are  ly  of  Auguste  Barth^lemy,  with  whom  be  c : 

of  great  vf)ue,  and  include  silver,  lead,  copper,  tered  into  a  sort  of  literary  partnership,  fv*-.:'  ^ 

iron,  coal,  aVi  lignite.    The  principal  rivers  are  ed  upon  common  animosity  toward  the  exi^tir.^ 

the  Elbe,  Mti|de,  and  Saale.  The  capital,  Merse-  government,  and  which  for  several  years  «  » 

burg,  is  on  tli|  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  16  m.  W.  the  fruitful  source  of  satirical  and  poiits^ 

from  Leipsio ;  pop.  12,600.    It  is  fortified,  and  poems.     The  first  oflspring  of  their  aniu< 
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taleotj  was  the  Sepcrue  de  Sidi  Mahmaud^  a  1  to  3  or  4  m.,  and  is  simply  the  hottom  land 

witty  satirical  poem,  succeeded  in  1826  by  the  of  the  Rio  Grande.*    Although  the  soil  is  rich, 

YilUliade,  an  attack  on  the  ministry  of  Y illMe,'  it  cannot  he  oaltivated  without  artificial  irriga- 

which  brought  them  in  25,000  francs,  and  made  tion ;  hut  the  water  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  insof- 

a  decided  impression.    Home  d  Paris  and  La  ficient  to  irrigate  the  whole  of  the  bottom  lands 

Pefronneide^  published  in  the  following  year,  on  both  its  sides.  The  town  was  settled  in  1850, 

were  equally  effective,  and  aided  in  the  over-  and  now  has  a  population  of  about  2,500. 

throw  of  the  unpopular  minister.    They  next  MESMER,    Fbiedbich   Aston,   a   German 

wrote  in  a  higher  strain  their  poem,  Napoleon  physician,  the  first  promoter  of  animal  magnet- 

tn  i^gypte,  a  subject  which  the  strong  Bonapar-  ism,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  **  mesmerism,'' 

tist  sympathies  of  M6ry  enabled  him  to  treat  born  in  Meersbnrg,  Baden,  on  the  lake  of  Oon- 

with  peculiar  vigor.    The  revolution  of  Jdy,  stance,  in  1734,  died  there,  March  5, 1815.    He 

1S30,  was  commemorated  by  them  in  a  poem,  studied  physic  in  Vienna,  and  took  his  degree 

Vinturreetion^  and  a  hymn.  La  tricolore^  set  to  of  M.D.  there  in  1766,  presenting  on  that  occa- 

mosic  by  Hal6vy.    They  subsequently  founded  sion  a  thesis  De  Planetarum  Infiuxu  in  Corpui 

the  yemaie^  which  for  upward  of  a  year  was  Mumanum,  in  which  he  held  that  the  universe 

the  weekly  receptacle  of  their  stinging  assaults  is  pervaded  by  a  subtle  element  exercising  an 

opoD  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.    Upon  extraordinary  influence  on  the  human  body, 

the  diacoDtinuance  of  the  paper  Mery  went  to  and  identical  with  the  magnetic  element.    The 

Italj,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Queen  means  by  which  he  brought  his  theory  into 

Hortense  and  other  members  of  the  Bonaparte  notice  and  practical  operation,  as  well  as  the 

isznilj.    Scarcely  known  hitherto  except  as  a  leading  features  of  his  life,  will  be  found  de* 

poet)  he  now  commenced  the  career  of  a  ro-  tiuled   at  length   under  the  head  of  Ajtoiai. 

lUDoe  writer,  and  produced  in  rapid  succession  Maonbtisil 

a  Dumber  of  works  founded  partly  on  his  obser-  MESMERISM.    See  Abdcal  Maonxtibii. 

nations  of  Italian  life.    A  trip  to  England  fur-  MESOPOTAMIA  (Gr.,  between  the  riversi 

lushed  him  with  the  materials  for  his  NuiU  de  viz.,  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  Heb.  Aram  Kdha- 

^Wrei(1840),  and  he  subnquently  published  in  ratm,  Syria  between  the  two  rivers;  now  Al 

the  ?rme  newspaper  of  Paris  Heva^  La  guerre  Jezira^  the  island),  an  ancient  country  of  west^ 

<2f  Juom,  an^Zai^2m(2^,  describing  India  and  eruAsia,  bounded,  according  to  the  conmion 

A&ica,  countries  which  he  had  never  seen,  acceptation  of  the  name.  N.  by  Armenia,  from 

^ith  equal  confidence  he  sketched  Ohina  and  whidi  it  was  separated  ov  the  Masius  range,  a 

the  Chinese  in  his  Anglaie  et  Chinoie  (1848).  branch  of  the  Taurus;  £.  bv  the  Tigris,  sepa- 

He  is  the  author  of  numerous  prose  pieces  raUng  it  from  Assyria;  S.  by  Babylonia;  and 

(originally  published  tafeuiUetom^  and  of  several  W.  by  the  Euphrates,  separating  it  from  Syria. 

<^fainaa,  the  latter  being  the  least  successful  of  The  Greek  name  was  first  used  in  the  time 

i'ii  perfonnanoes.    As  a  romance  writer  he  is  of  the  Seleucids,  being  mentioned  neither  by 

<}istinguahed  by  quickness  of  invention  and  Herodotus,  in  whose  time  the  oonntry  formed  a 

^ility  of  composition,  and  by  a  warmly  color*  part  of  the  Persian  satrapy  of  Babylonia,  nor  by 

<d  bat  capricioos  and  affected  style.  His  verses  Aenophon,  who  extends  the  limits  of  Syria 

ire  oeatly  written,  and  have  much  melody  of  across  the  Euphrates.    Polybius  and  Pliny  use 

rb;thm.    His  devotion  to  the  Bonaparte  family  the  name  in  a  wide  sense.     Excepting  the 

^  been  testified  by  the  production  of  severd  Manns  range  and  its  prolongation  parallel  to 

po^  written  unoe  the  coup  ePetat  of  1851,  in  the  upper  Tigris,  Mesopotamia  formed  a  vast 

praise  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  mostly  very  fertile  plain,  well  watered  by 

HESILLA,  a  town  and  valley  N.  of  £1  Paso,  rivers  and  can^  the  chief  affluent  of  the  two 

oa  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  of  New  gpreat  rivers  being  the  Chaboras,  and  the  prin- 

Ifexioo.    It  obtained  notoriety  from  a  dispute  cipal  productions  of  the  country  grain,  frait^ 

betveen  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  the  spices^  timber,  cattle,  naphtha,  and  jet.    The 

letUement  of  the  boundary  under  the  treaty  of  southernmost  part  of  the  plain,  however,  resem- 

Ooadalope  Hidalgo,  made  in  1848.    It  was  sub-  bled  the  adioining  region  of  Uie  Syrio- Arabian 

Kqaeotly  purchased  by  the  United  States  by  desert,  and  was  inhabited  by  numerous  wild 

tl<e  ''Gaddden  treaty**  of  1858,  including  the  animals,  including  lions,  ostriches,  and  wild 

territory  lyiog  to  the  W.  as  far  as  the  Colorado  aases.    Among  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia  were: 

riyer  and  gulf  of  California.    MesiUa  is  the  di-  Apamea  on  the  Euphrates,  opposite  Zengma  in 

oinotive  of  the  Spanish  meeoy  table;  as  here  Syria;  Edessa  (now  Orfa),  the  c^>ital  of  the 

N>plied^  it  means  a  small  plateau,  or  table-land,  north-western  province  of  Osroene ;  Carraa  or 

OQ  the  bottom  land  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  dis-  Carrha,  the  Haran  of  Abraham ;   CiroesiunL 

Uogai:(h  it  from  the  great  table-land  which  is  the  scriptural  Carchemish,  near  Uie  month  of 

^e  elevated,  and  which  extends  for  many  the  Chaboras;  Nisibis,  the  scriptural  Zoba,  in 

I^I^Qdred  miles   on   both  sides  of  the  river,  thenorth-eastemprovinceof  Mygdonia;  Dura, 

^  Mesilla  valley  is  a  rich  alluvium,  while  the  in  the  desert.    Mesopotamia  was  inhabited  in 

Sr^t  plateau  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  the  earliest  times  by  numerous  tribes  of  various 

juthoQgh  portions  of  it  consist  of  grazing  lands,  race,  none  of  whom  succeeded  in  establiahing 

loe  ndley,  of  which  the  Mesilla  is  a  part,  is  an  important  state.    In  historical  times  it  was 

^Qt  80  m«  in  length,  with  a  breadth  ot  from  in  turns  a  part  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,, 
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Penian,  Maoedoniao,   Syrian,   Parthian,  and  espoused  her  in  65.    She  snryiTed  Nero,  tnd 

Keo-Persian  monarchies,  niftil  it  was  oonanered  would  have  heen  wedded  to  Otho  had  he  heca 

by  the  Arabs.    It  was  sabseqnently  invaded  by  saooessfal  in  the  war  against  YitdliiiflL 

the  Seljooks,  oonqaered  in  part  by  the  cmsa-  MESSANA.    See  Msssika. 

dera^  and  finally  became  a  proTince  of  the  Otto*  ME6SENE,  the  capital  of  Measenia  in  Pelo- 

man  empire.  ponnesus,  founded  by  Epaminondas  d^  his 

MESSALA,  or  Mbssalla.  (Mascub  Yaleriitb  victory  of  Leuctra  over  the  LaoedfimoniaDs. 

ICsssALA  CoBYiNus),  a  Roman  genera],  orator,  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ithoxce, 

and  author,  born,  according  to  Eusebius,  in  59,  the  fortress  of  which  formed  the  acropolis  of 

but  according  to  Scaliger  about  70  B.  0.,  died  the  new  capital     The  latter  was  surroosded 

about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.    He  by  maseiye  stone  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  of 

completed  his  studies  at  Athens,  and  on  the  which  there  are  still  connderable  remains  at 

outbrealc  of  the  2d  civil  war  Joined  Brutus  and  the  modem  village  of  Mavromati.     Kesczkf 

Cassius  in  the  East,  and  was  appointed  to  the  with  its  acropolis  was,  next  to  (Jorinth,  tb« 

8d  rank  in  the  republican  army.    At  the  first  strongest  city  of  Peloponnesus.    It  was  sap;>':cc 

battle  of  Philippi  he  stormed  the  camp  of  Octa-  with  water  from  a  fountain  called  Clepsydn, 

▼ius,  and  almost  took  him  prisoner.    After  the  the  spring  of  which  still  exists, 

overthrow  of  his  party  he  surrendered  to  An-  MESSENIA,  or  Mbssehx,  the  S.  W.  divein; 

tony,  to  whom  he  attached  himself  until,  per-  of  Peloponnesus  in  ancient  Qrecce,  bouided  5. 

ceiving  the  ruin  of  tliat  triumvir  inevitable,  he  by  Elis,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  tit 

withdrew  from  his  service,  and  entered  that  of  river  Neda,  and  Arcadia;  £.  by  Laconia,  ihr 

his  rival,  for  whom  he  fought  in  Sicily,  a^inst  boundary  line  varying  at  various  periods ;  see 

the  Salassi  in  the  Alps,  and  at  Actium.    In  81  S.  and  W.  by  the  sea,  which  on  the  8.  forms  th.- 

B.  0.  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Antony  as  large  gulf  of  Messenia,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  c( 

consul,  and  subsequently  obtained  the  procon-  Coron.    It  is  a  mountainous  country,  con tainir^ 

sulahip  of  Aquitania,  for  the  reduction  of  which  but  two  plains  of  any  extent,  the  southern  o! 

province  a  triumph  was  decreed  him.    He  was  which,  traversed  by  the  Pamisus,  was  callt-i 

selected  by  the  senate  to  greet  Augustus  with  Kacaria  or  the  Blessed  on  account  of  its  gnat 

the  title  of  pater  patriot^  and  the  exordium  of  fertility.     The  valleys  among  the  mounU'iLs 

.his  oration  has  been  preserved  by  Suetonius,  too,  were  regarded  as  fertile,  4pd  the  wlu >.•' 

Soon  after  this  Messala  resigned  all  his  official  country  was  renowned  for  ti^e  mDdness  of  v^ 

dignities  except  the  augurship,  a  special  ap-  climate.    Among  the  few  towns  of  note  w^ri 

pointment  of  nis  patron,  and  retired  to  private  Pylos,  a  seaport,  according  to  some  the  seat  vi 

life.     Only  fragments  of  his  orations  remain  Nestor,  Cyparissia,  Corone  (now  Coron  ^  M^- 

(Paris,  1842) ;  his  other  writings  are  only  known  thone  (Modon),  Abia,  Derso,  Stenydems  in  tht 

by  their  tities.  northern  pkun  of  the  same  name,  and  the  latir 

HESSAUNA,  or  Msssallina,  the  name  of  capital  Messene,  founded  by  Epamin<H&das,be5iik 

two  Roman  empresses,  who  lived  in  the  Ist  the  mountain  fortresses  of  Ithome  and  Ira*  s-^ 

oentury  of  the   Christian   era.     I.  Yalebia,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Messenian  w&r«. 

daughter  of  M.  Valerius  Messala  Barbatus,  aud  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Kessenia  were  Le!o  *<> 

8d  wife  of  Claudius  I.,  to  whom  she  was  mar-  and  Argives.    Polycaon,  son  of  Ldex,  is  said  : ' 

ried  before  his  accession  to  the  empire.    She  have  given  the  country  its  name  from  Messiec<- 

was  a  woman  of  very  profligate  character,  and  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Arsive  Triopas.    1: 

as  cruel  as  profligate.    Many  members  of  the  was  subsequently  setUed  by  .£oliana.    Ihir^c 

most  illustrious  families  of  Rome  were  sacrificed  the  followmg  period  Messenia  seems  to  La^* 

toherfears,  her  Jealousy,  or  her  hatred.  Among  belonged  partly  to  the  kingdom  of  Pyli^s  •-  i 

her  noblest  victims  were  the  two  Julias,  one  the  partiy  to  that  of  Lacedssmon.    When*  the  In^ 

daughter  of  Gkrmanicos,  the  other  of  Drusus,  rians  conquered  Peloponnesus,  it  became  ti  - 

son  of  Tiberius,  who  had  excited  her  iealousy  or  possession  of  Cresphontes,  who  destroyed  tt 

envy ;  C.  Appius  Silanus,  who  had  wounded  kingdom  of  Pylos.    Of  the  kindred '  IV>ru- 

her  vanity  by  rejecting  her  advances ;  and  Jus-  states,  Sparta,  the  eastern  nei^bor,  aoon  *i<- 

tus  Catonius,  whose  offence  was  privity  to  her  veloped  its  aggressive  policy,  and  after  ran-  _• 

snilt    For  a  longtime  Claudius  was  blind  to  collisions  and  mutual  inroads  the  first  Messot.  .. 

her  infidelity ;  but  when,  during  his  absence  at  war  broke  out  in  748  B.  C.    It  lasted  SO  yc^, 

Ostia,  she  contracted  a  public  marrisge  with  and  ended  with  the  fall  of  Ithome  and  tbo  ->-^> 

Cains  Silius,  a  handsome  youth  for  whom  she  juration  of  Messenia,  its  gallant  reastance  ci  :*.* 

had  conceived  a  violent  passion,  he  caused  her  to  Anstodemus,  who  sacrificed  his  dandier  to  *   * 

be  put  to  death.    The  sentence  was  executed  in  f^edom  of  his  country,  and  finallykill^d  tr.- 

A.  D.  48,  by  a  prsdtorian  tribune,  in  the  gardens  self  on  her  tomb,  being  of  no  avaiL    Part  • :' 

of  LuouUns.    She  was  the  mother  of  two  chil-  tbe  inhabitants  sought  refogo  in  other  coantr  .  -. 

dren  by  Claudius,  Britannions  and  Octavia.    II.  After  88  years  of  subjection,  the  Mesi^r :  -  .* 

Statiua,  the  8d  wife  of  the  emperor  Nero,  and  rose  under  the  lead  of  the  heroic  royal  t^ 

the  granddaughter  of  Titus  Statilius  Taurus,  Aristomenea,  being  supported  by  Ar^gos^  A rr."  *.v 

who  bad  been  consul  in  A.  D.  11.    She  was  first  and  other  states  of  Peloponnesos,  while  ::     * 

married  to  Atticus  Vestinus,  but  the  tyrant  enemies  received  the  support  of  Corio^h,  i.  . 

caused  her  husband  to  be  put  to  death,  and  after  many  defeats  were  nnexpectedly  aiot^  t ; 
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the  wisdom  and  inspiriting  aongs  of  the  Athe-  It  is  divided  into  4  districts,  29  arron^UssementSi 

mn  TyrtflBos.     Thas  Aristomenes,  too.  sac-  and  98  commnnes,  and  indades  the  Lipari  islands. 

cambed  after  a  straggle  of  17  years  (668),  and  The  chief  towns,  beside  Messina,  the  capital,  are 

Ira  fell    New  emigrants  now  settled  in  Italy  Castro  Reale,  Melazzo,  Patti,  Randazzo,  and 

and  SicQy,  giving  the  name  of  Messana  to  the  Taormiaa. — ^Messika  (anc  Me$tana  or  Me$aene)^ 

town  of  Zande  in  that  island.    The  remaining  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  sitaated  on 

iohibitants  were  reduced  by  the  conquerors  to  the  N.  £.  comer  of  the  island,  on  the  strait  of 

the  condition  of  helots.     Together  with  the  Faro  or  Meanna,  here  about  4  m.  wide,  120  m. 

other  slaves  of  Sparta,  they  were  induced  by  the  E.  by  N.  from  Palermo,  and  50  m.  K.  £.  fh>m 

great  earthquake  which  devastated  the  capital  Mt  Etna;  pop.  about  100,000.    The  approach 

of  their  oppressors  in  464  to  strike  once  more  for  from  the  sea  is  of  remarkable  beauty,  the  d^ 

freedom.    This  third  Messenian  war  Listed  10  rising  from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  amphi* 

years,  and  was  terminated  by  the  capitulation  of  theatre,  and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  houses 

the  defenders  of  Ithome,  who  were  allowed  a  presenting  a  picturesque  contrast  to  the  dark 

free  departure  from  Peloponnesus.   They  settled  mountains  in  the  background.    The  principal 

ttNaapactus,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Oo-  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  W.  side  of  the 

rinthian  gul^  a  town  recently  conquered  by  harbor,  paved  with  square  blocks  of  lava,  and 

Athens,  now  the  declared  rival  of  Spaita.  When  contains  several  wide  and  handsome  streets  oi^ 

the  former  was  finally  crudied  by  the  fatal  issue  namented  with  statues  and  fountains.    Among 

c^the  Pdoponnesian  war,  the  Messeniansof  Nau-  the  public  buildings  are  more  than  50  churches, 

psctoa  were  compelled  to  leave  Greece.    The  the  most  ancient  of  which  is  the  cathedral  the 

ooblest  enemy  of  bparta,  the  Theban  Epaminon-  arsenal,  the  naval  arsenal,  the  viceroy's  palaoe, 

das,  finally  restored  the  independence  of  Mes-  the  archblshop^s  palace,  the  senate  house,  the 

senia,  convoking  the  refugees  from  the  various  custom  house,  a  large  ho^ital,  2  theatres,  a  lacar 

laods  of  their  exilcj  ttfter  the  great  battle  of  retto,  and  numerous  convents  and  nunneries. 

Leoctra  (S71),  and  giving  the  country  a  strongly  Messina  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  of  a 

fortified  capital  in  Messene,  a  new  town  at  the  Greek  protopapoi^  who  is  nominated  l^  the 

foot  of  the  old  stronghold  Ithome  (369).    From  pope  and  exercises  authority  throughout  Sicily. 

this  period  the  Messenians  maintained  their  in-  It  has  a  royal  court  of  appeal  and  other  courts 

dependence  down  to  the  time  of  the  Boman  of  law,  an  exchange,  and  several  banks  and 

coDqaest  of  Greece  in  146.  monti  di  pieta.    The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest 

MESSER,  Asa,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  in  the  world,  and  the  port  has  been  free  rince 

ekrgyman,  born  in  Methuen,  Mass.,  in  1769,  1852.    It  is  defended  by  several  forts,  extends 

died  in  Providence,  R  I,  Oct  11,  1886.    He  about  4  m.  in  curcuit,  and  can  accommodate 

was  graduated  in  1790  at  Brown  university,  the  largest  fieet    The  prindpal  exports  are 

where  the  next  year  he  was  chosen  tutor,  and  oranges,  lemons,  currants,  ndsins,  wine,  brandj^ 

io  1796  was  elected  professor  of  the  learned  olive  oil  linseed,  sumach,  liquorice,  rags,  and 

languages,  in  1799  professor  of  mathematics  and  com.    Nearly  all  the  silk  exported  from  Bicily  Is 

CAtanl  philosophy,  and  in  1802  president  of  the  shipped  from  Mesana.    The  imports  sre  colo- 

cnirersity.    He  held  this  position  for  24  years,  nial  produce,  cotton  and  woollen  fiibrici^  hideS| 

when  be  reaogned.    He  was  licensed  to  preach  and  nardware.    The  exports  firom  Messina  to 

b;  the  Ist  Baptist  church  in  Providence  in  1792,  the  United  States  amounted  in  1857  to  $679,864^ 

sod  ordained  in  1801.    He  preached  occasion-  and  in  1858  to  $524,698 ;  they  oonaiBted  of  lem- 

illj  for  congr^ations  of  difierent  denomina-  ons,  ofanges,  filberts,  wine,  brimstone,  almonds, 

tiuna,  bat  was  never  settled  as  a  pastor.    The  essences,  &c.     The  imports  from  the  United 

citizens  of  Providence  for  several  years  elected  States  decreased  from  $42,880  in  1867  to  $18,- 

bim  to  important  dvil  offices.    Three  of  his  230  in  1858,  and  included  staves,  rosm,  rum. 

dl>coQr9es  and  6  orati<Kis  have  been  publidied.  tobacco,  &c.    The  prindpal  manu&ctures  of 

MESSIAH.    See  Jisus  Chbist.  Messina  are  damasks  and  satins.    Ooral,  tunny, 

MESSIN^A,  a  province  of  Sicily,  including  the  and  other  fisheries  are  extensively  carried  on. 

^*.  E.  extremity  of  the  island^  bounded  N.  by  Messina  is  defended  by  walls  and  bastiona.  a 

the  Mediterranean,  R  by  the  strait  of  Messina,  citadel,  and  many  forts,  and  is  considered  a 

wLIch  separates  it  from  Calabria,  S.  by  the  fortress  of  the  highest  importance,  as  oommand- 

prorinoe  of  Catania,  and  W.  by  that  of  Paler-  ing  the  strait  of  its  name,  and  thus  being  the 

^^\  area,  abont  1,500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  principal  gate  to  Sicily  from  the  mainland. — 

^661    It  is  traversed  from  £.  to  W.  bv  the  The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  andent  dty 

Xeptnnian  mountain  range,  and  by  the  Mon-  are  involved  in  obscurity.    It  is  believed  to 

iijite^San  Antonio,  and  a  number  of  other  small  have  been  founded  by  colonists  fit>m  Magna 

streams.     The  mountains  abound  with  wood.  GrsciaandGreece  between  1000  and  800  B.O., 

Tliere  are  no  large  plains,  but  many  vaIleyB|  to  have  made  rapid  strides  in  prosperity,  and  to 

which  as  well  as  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  have  derived  its  name  fromabody  of  emigrants 

^trf  fertfle  in  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  ci  every  sort,  from  MesMue  in  Greece,  the  original  name  hav- 

P^icalariy  oranges.    The  other  principal  prod-  log  been,  according  to  Thucydidea,  Zande,  after 

vts  are  hemp  and  flax.    Tlie  most  important  the  similar  Greek  word  signifying  a  nckle  (the 

loineral  product  is  sulphur.    On  the  S.  a  por-  form  of  the  harbor)-    Io  396  B.  C,  when  the 

tion  of  the  province  skirU  the  base  of  Mt.  Etna,  dty  was  celebnited  Ibr  its  flourishing  trade,  a 
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CartbaginSan  armj  landed  in  Sicily  and  destroy-  died  at  Ejwood,  Herefordahire,  England,  Kor. 

ed  the  oitj,  which  was  the  next  year  rebailt  by  16, 1858.    He  came  of  a  poor  but  noble  familj, 

Dionysios  of  Syraciise,  who  expelled  the  in-  and  being  left  an  orphan  at  a  tender  age.  vas 

Taders.    About  280  B.  0.  it  was  seized  by  the  educated  under  the  care  of  some  rdatires  A.r 

mercenaries  expelled  from  Syracuse  on  the  death  an  ecclesiastical  career,  and  subseqnen  tly  stodioi 

of  Aga^odea,  who  were   called  Mamertini,  law  at  Pesth;  but  in  1813,  on  the  ontbreak  of 

children  of  Mamers  or  Mars,  and  who  subse-  the  new  war  against  Napoleon,  he  entered  tie 

quently,  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  in  Hungarian  army  in  the  service  of  the  emp«rrc<r 

power,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Romans ;  Francis.    He  fought  with  distinction  in  the  Ust 

nence  arose  the  first  Punic  war,  in  the  course  campaigns  against  Napoleon,  and  snbseqnentlr  II 

of  which  the  city  was  taken  by  its  allies,  and  Italy,  and  in  1845  attained  the  rank  of  ook\tI 

thus  became  the  earliest  dependency  of  Rome  in  a  hussar  regiment    He  was  in  Italy  in  iLe 

beyond  the  Italian  continent    Cicero  calls  it  spring  of  1848,  when  during  the  retreat  of  Ks- 

a  very  great  and  very  rich  city,  and  speaks  detzky  from  Milan  he  received  the  first  infonoA- 

highly  of  the  advantages  of  its  port  and  of  its  tion  of  the  important  changes  in  Hongary,  tsd 

rituation.    In  the  oivu  war  (48  B.  0.)  it  was  was  soon  after  offered  the  ministry  of  war  in 

the  station  of  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  Oassar,  and  the  cabinet  of  BatthyiLnvL    He  hesitated  frva 

Bextus  Pompey  after  his  defeat  by  the  fleet  of  modesty  to  accept  it,  but  finally  started  for  Peftii, 

Octavian  under  Agrippa  made  his  escape  fh>m  where  he  soon  learned  the  immense  difficult  .os 

Uience  with  only  17  ships.    The  famous  wine  of  his  new  position.    Elected  a  member  of  tie 

of  the  neighborhood  of  Messina  (vinum  Mamer-  dietj  he  defended  the  moderate  meaaores  of  tU 

Iffiuffi)  was  first  brought  into  vogue  by  Julius  ministry,  and  was  exposed  to  attacks  an  the  y^r. 

Oasar.    During  the  middle  ages  Messina  con-  of  the  more  revolutionary  membenii  especL^.j 

tinned  to  be  an  important  city.    To  avenge  the  Perozel.    Repairing  personally  to  the  scene  oi' 

massacres  of  Sicily  it  was  besieged  by  Charles  war  in  the  south,  he  gave  ample  proofs  of  ii- 

of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  but  relieved  in  1282  trepidity,  but  failed  in  tiis  attempts  to  storm  tl  * 

by  Peter  of  Araffon  and  Roger  de  Loria.    In  Rascian  ramparts  of  Szent  TamAs  (SeptemU  rl 

1678  it  submitted  to  Louis  XIV.,  but  ho  was  The  treacheiy  of  the  Vienna  cabinet  and  of  tU 

compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces  by  the  Dutch  Austrian  officers,  who  serving  under  him  oiJr 

and  Spanish  fieet,  and  the  citizens  were  severely  checked  his  movements,  threw  him  on  the  rrvtv 

punished.    In  1698  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  lutionary  side  when  Austria  finally  avowed  U.e 

an  earthquake  and  an  eruption  of  Mt  Etna,  and  purpose  of  subjugating  Hungary.    In  DeoeniKrr 

in  1740  it  was  affiicted  by  the  plague.    Another  he  again  took  the  field  in  the  north,  whither  be 

earthquake  in  1788  destrov^  and  depopulated  was  sent  to  check  the  advance  of  Schlick;  but  tfu-r 

almost  the  whole  citv,  and  it  has  since  been  re-  an  indecisive  encounter  at  6ziksz6  (pec  £^X  Lli 
built  upon  a  better  plan.  A  revolutionary  out* ,  motley  army  suffered  a  total  ront  bsibre  Kaschi-: 
break  took  place  there  in  1848,  but  the  insur- '  (Jan.  4, 1849).    His  well  known  patriotism  klO 

gents  were  put  down  by  the  Neapolitans  (Sept  frankness  in  acknowledging  his  incapacity  to  \vi'l 

7).    The  possession  of  Messina  during  the  war  an  army  saved  him  from  all  dishonorable  impct  t- 

{k  that  year  enabled  the  king  of  Naples  to  re*  tions;  and  by  his  witty  addresses  in  the  natio!\kI 

conquer  the  island.  Every  attempt  at  a  popular  assembly  at  Debreczin  he  even  secured  a  hLj:ti:.^ 

movement  was  therefore  punished  with  the  ut-  popularity.    When  the  difficulties  with  Go^;^T 

most  rigor,  a  strong  garrison  continuaUy  kept  compelled  Kossuth  to  appoint  a  new  comm&Li- 

^ere,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  place  strength-  er-in-chief^  the  title  was  given  to  M^anros  u.  I 

ened.   In  1860,  however,  the  victorious  advance  tbe  real  command  to  his  friend  Dembtnaki  « .*i. 

of  Garibaldi's  army  made  all  precautions  vain,  whom  M^zdros  soon  after  shared  in  the  d«!\  x^^ 

and  after  the  victory  at  Melazzo  (July  20)  the  at  Szdreg  (Aug.  6)  and  Temesv4r  (Aog.  9\  a:.: 

revolutionary  army  entered  the  town,  and  an  a  few  days  later  in  Turkish  exile.    Aocomp&nT- 

affreement  was  soon  after  entered  into  by  Gen.  ing  Kossuth  to  Widdin,  Shumla.  and  KutAit: . 

Medi^  with  Clary,  the  commander  of  the  royal  he  was  allowed  in  May,  1851,  to  depart  for  £:  ^*- 

troops^  according  to  which  the  citadel  and  8  land,  where  he  was  cordially  received.    IIsv*- - 

forts  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  Uvea  for  some  time  in  France,  he  repaired  to  li  .■ 

and  ih&  town  and  2  forts  in  the  undisputed  pos*  island  of  Jersey  after  tbe  fovp  d*Stat  of  IW  1 

session  tf  the  Sicilians.  1861,  and  in  the  summer  of  1863  sailed  to  Aic*  '- 

MESI^O,  a  Spanish- American  term  for  the  ca.    He  enjoyed  the  auiet  tranquillity  of  a  It :  «. 

mixed  ofidbring  of  Europeans  and  Indians.    In  at  Flushing,  L  I.,  until  he  received  the  rigliU  <.  ( 

Mexico  mmizoes  are  very  numerous.     Their  American  citizenship,  when  he  started  on  at  •  :r 

color  is  alm^  a  pure  white,  with  a  skin  of  re-  to  Switzerland,  where  a  number  of  hia  ex.  <! 

markable  tr^sparency.    The  chief  indicationa  friends  resided ;  but  he  died  a  few  di^s  after  I .« 

of  tbe  mixtuiW  of  Indian  blood  are  a  thin  beard,  arrival  in  England,  at  the  manaloa  of  l^} 

small  hands  ^d  feet,  and  an  obliquitv  of  the  Langdale,  the  mother-in-law  of  his  countrrnix'i 

eyes.    The  wofenen  of  this  race  are  called  mes-  Count  Telel^.    One  of  Uie  most  dignified'  n ;  - 

tizas,  and  the  cApring  of  their  marriages  with  resentatives  of  his  nation  in  exile/his  ni^it  z 

whites  differ  buislightly  from  pure  Europeans,  death  was  deeply  regretted  by  bis  fellow  i^t- 

M£6ZAR0S,  jULtIb,  a  Hungarian  general,  triots.    He  left  various  writings,  paUiabed  a::^ 

bom  in  B^a,  co^ty  of  Bi(»,  Feb.  20,  1796,  unpublished. 
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METAL  (6r.  AKToXXor).  AH  simple  rabetanoes 
ire  commoDljr  dassed  aa  metala  and  metal- 
loids. Thoae  of  the  former  division  are  distin- 
guided  by  their  brilliant  peooliar  lastre,  called 
metallic,  by  their  being  good  conductors  of 
electricity  and  heat,  and  always  appearing  when 
their  compoands  are  decomposed  by  the  electric 
•arrent  at  the  cathode  or  negatire  pole— hence 
being  all  electro-positive  or  cations.  The  com- 
mon metals  may  also  for  the  most  part  be  recog- 
nized by  their  high  specific  gravity,  and  many 
bj  the  properties  of  malleability  and  dnctility, 
by  which  they  can  be  extended  under  the  ham- 
mer and  drawn  out  into  wire.  They  are  opaque, 
and  even  when  converted  into  exceedingly  thin 
leaves  but  rarely  transmit  light,  and  then  very 
feebly  and  but  a  portion  of  the  ray.  The  In- 
minous  rays,  not  being  transmitted  by  reason  of 
the  opacity  of  the  substance,  are  reflected  from 
the  polished  surface  which  the  metals  readily 
take,  and  hence  the  lustre  these  possess.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
metala,  and  is  readily  developed  even  in  their 
£ne  dust,  when  this  is  rubbed  with  an  agate 
burnisher.  It  is  most  perfect  in  polished  steel 
and  the  brilliant  surface  of  mercury,  as  seen 
cpon  the  backs  of  mirrors  where  the  metal  is 
protected  from  tarnishing.  The  reflected  light 
Tiih  most  of  the  metals  is  whitish  with  a  shade 
f peculiar  to  each  metal ;  gold,  however,  is  yd- 
bw,  and  copper  and  titanium  red.  A  few  pos- 
K*s3  a  peculiar  odor  when  rubbed,  as  copper 
and  iron,  and  arsenic  when  oxidiz^  and  con- 
verted into  vi^r.  Some  also  impart  to  the 
toague  a  taste  called  metallic,  which  is  more 
p*  r<>fptible  in  their  soluble  compounds.  The 
<il^'.incdve  properties  of  the  metals  cannot  be 
Ftrictly  defined ;  and  the  division  of  simple  bod- 
ies into  metals  and  metalloids  is  to  some  extent 
as  arbitrary  one.  Several  in  fact  possess  prop- 
erties according  to  which  they  might  be  refer- 
red to  one  or  the  other  class.  Thus  arsenic  is 
t^^led  a  metal  by  some  chemists,  and  by  others 
s  ranked  with  the  metalloids.  Phosphorus, 
though  always  classed  as  a  metalloid,  resembles 
ar'^nic  in  its  chemical  properties,  and  has  a  de- 
c'.ied  metallic  lustre.  So  carbon  in  the  state  of 
graphite  appears  like  a  metal,  and  in  strongly 
cjucined  charcoal  is  a  good  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity; it  is,  however,  always  regarded  as  a 
metalloid.  Tellurium,  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
tungsten  (to  which  group  bismuth  has  recently 
been  added)  may  be  considered  half  metals, 
carking  the  transition  between  the  two  great 
classes  of  simple  bodies. — ^The  metals  are  usual- 
ly reckoned  aa  48  in  number,  and  exceed  con- 
«'derably  the  non-metallic  bodies.  Among  them 
are  many  scarcely  known  except  to  one  or  two 
chemists;,  who  have  separated  them  from  their 
rare  native  combinations;  they  consequently 
joesess  none  but  a  scientific  interest.  Some  of 
the»,  however,  may  hereafter  become  of  im- 
portance, as  aluminum  now  promises  to,  which 
m  few  years  since  was  one  of  the  rarest  The 
names  of  the  metals  and  of  their  discoverers,  so 
far  as  known,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Gold 

BUver 

Iron 

Copper.... 
Merearr... 

JjBtA 

Tin 

Antimony, 


Bismuth . 
Zbic 


AxBenie... 
Cobalt.... 
PlnOnnm. 


Klekel. 


TongBten. 

Tellarinm 

Molybdenum. 

Uimniam 

TItininm  .... 
Cbromiom... 
Tuitalnm.... 
PaUfldinm.... 

Shodlam 

Iridiom 


Date  or 

diMOV«t7 


} 


Ominm.... 

Cerium 

Poteaaium.., 

Bodinm , 

Barium , 

Strontium.., 

Caldum 

Cadmium... 

Lithium 

Zlroonium.. 
Aluminum. . 
Olncinnm... 

Yttrium 

Thorium.... 

Ifacneainm., 

YamMlium.., 

Tjtnthanum 

Didrmlnm.. 

£rt>Ium 

Terbium.... 
Bnthenlum., 
Pelopium... 
Niobium .... 


t 


} 


( 


1490 

1529 

16th 

oenturj 

1788 

1785 

1751 
in4 
1781 
1782 
1782 
1789 
1791 
1797 
1809 

1806 

1908-*4 

1808 
1608 


1808 


1817 
1818 
1824 

1888 

1629 
1829 
18% 
1641 

Slnea 
1840 

1844 

1845 


Bjwl 


Known  to  th«  andenta. 


Deecribed  by  Badl 

Valentine. 
Described  br  Areola. 
First  mentioned  by 

ParMelsaa. 

Brandt 

Ulloa,  a  Spanish  travel* 

ler  in  America. 
Cronatedt 
Bcheele  and  Qahn. 
D'Elhuyart 
M&ller. 
Hlelm. 
Iklaproth. 
Orsfcor. 
Vanqnelin. 
Hatehett 

WoUaston. 

Desootilsand  Bmlthioii 

Tennant 
Bmitliaon  Tennant 
Hiaincer  and  Benettu^ 


Davy. 


Stroni^eir. 

Dary 

Benellna. 

WGhler. 

BenettoA. 
Busey. 
SelfrtrSm. 
Moaander. 

vMomider. 


H.Bo8«. 


To  this  Ibt  of  metals  is  now  to  be  added  a  new 
one  belonging  to  the  group  of  niobiam,  tanta- 
Inm,  &c.,  discovered  bj  Yon  Eobell  in  1860,  and 
termed  by  him  dianinm.  It  exists  in  an  acid 
combination  separated  by  Yon  Eobell  from  the 
minerals  enzenite,  oeschynite,  samarskite,  and 
a  tantalite  from  Tammela.  (Bulletin  der  Aha- 
demie  der  Wmeruehc^fUn^  March  10,  1860.) 
The  chemical  equivalents  of  these  elements  are 
given  in  the  article  Equtvalxhtb,  and  tiie  den- 
sities of  the  most  important  of  them  in  the  ar- 
ticle Grayitt,  Sfsoifio.  The  arrangement  of 
13  of  the  principal  meti^Is  according  to  their 
electro-chemical  character  is  given  in  Eueotbo- 
DrNAMioa,  vol.  vii.  p.  66 ;  bnt  it  must  be  re> 
membered  that  this  order  is  not  invariable  un- 
der all  circumstances.  Their  other  individual 
properties  are  treated  in  the  articles  describmg 
each  metal  under  its  own  head.  The  properties 
of  density,  hardness,  ductility,  tenaci^,  fusibil- 
ity, &c.,  are  very  variable  among  the  different 
metals.  Platinum  (sp.  grav.  21.5),  iridium  (28  ?X 
and  gold  (19.8)  present  the  heaviest  forms  of 
matter ;  while  the  specific  gravity  of  lithium 
is  only  0.693,  or  but  little  more  Uian  half  the 
density  of  water.    Metala  having  the  great- 
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Mt  affinity  for  oxygen,  as  potassiam  (sp.  gray,  nese,  magnesinni,  alnminnm,  glncinum,  sireom- 

0.866),  soilinm  (0.972),  oalcium  (1.678),  &o..  are  nm,  oeriam,  thorinmn,  yttriam,  and  lanthinmn. 

difltingaished  by  their  low  densities ;  and  tuose  8.  Those  which  in  solid  manes  do  not  decoa- 

which  are  least  oxidizable  by  their  great  den-  pose  water  except  at  a  red  heat,  or  at  ordinanr 

flities.    The  range  of  hardness  is  from  that  of  temperatares,  when  a  strong  acid  is  added  to  ih« 

titaniam   and  manganese,  which   are   harder  water ;  such  are  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc^  cmI- 

than  steel,  to  potassium  and  sodium,  which  at  minm,  tin,  chromium,  and  probably  Tanadium. 

60^  are  as  soft  as  wax,  and  even  to  mercuiy.  When  in  a  finely  divided  state  these  metals  tl^ 

which  is  a  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  sorb  oxygen  much  more  energetically.  4.  Tho«e 

The  ductility  of  metals,  tested  by  drawing  them  which  at  a  red  heat  decompose  steam  witb 

into  wire,  is  nossessed  by  the  following  in  the  rapidity,  but  do  not  decompose  water  aeidulAt^^O 

order  in  whion  they  are  named,  the  first  in  the  with  strong  acids.    The  oxides  of  these  meuL< 

highest  degree :   gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  act  feebly  as  bases,  and  are  in  fact  ranked  aiiK>r; 

nickely  copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  palladium,  cad-  acids.    These  metals  absorbing  oxygen  at  a  nrd 

minm.    But  according  to  the  strength  of  the  heat,  their  oxides  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  m«^ 

wires,  or  the  property  of  tenacity,  the  arrange-  tallic  state  by  heat  alone.    They  are  tungsten, 

ment  will  be  very  different.   This  property  dif-  molybdenum,  osmium,  tantalum,  titanium,  ane- 

fers  indeed  in  the  same  metal  according  to  its  nio,  antimony,  tellurium,  and  uranium.  6.  Thcft 

purity  and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  pre-  which  decompose  water  only  at  very  high  ten- 

pared.  The  following  weights  were  sustainea  by  peratures  ana  in  a  feeble  manner,  and  wLirt 

wires  0.787  of  a  line  in  diameter:  iron,  649.260  differ  from  those  of  the  4th  group  by  forniir  * 

lbs. ;  copper,  802.278 ;  platinum,  274.320 ;  sil-  basic  and  not  acid  oxides ;  they  are  copper,  le ^  i. 

Ter,  187.187  ;  gold,  160.763  ;  zinc,  109.640  ;  and  bismuth.    6.  Hetals,  the  oxides  of  whi -r 

tin,  84.680;  lead,  27.621.    A  number  of  the  are  reducible  by  heat  alone,  and  which  do  n*\ 

metals  are  brittle,  and  some  may  be  rubbed  to  decompose  water  under  any  circumstazHv^ ; 

powder.    The  effects  of  heat  upon  the  different  they  are  mercunr,  silver,  palladium,  platicnc. 

metals  are  variously  manifest^    Gold,  silver,  gold,  and  probably  rhodium  and  iridium.    1  u 

and  copper  transmit  it  quickly,  while  the  con-  protoxides  of  the  metals  are  uniformly  k:A 

ducting  power  of  iron,  platinum,  zinc,  tin,  and  strongly  basic,  but  in  the  high  degrees  of  ox:* 

lead  is  comparatively  feeble.    When  their  tem-  dation  of  which  some  metiQs  are  sasoepti^'*' 

perature  is  raised  from  82°  to  212%  their  linear  the  combinations  are  of  acid  character.    A.i 

expansion  is  as  follows:  of  Midacca  tin,  jK;  the  metals  combine  with  sulphur,  forming  kI- 

hammered  zinc,  yj^;  cast  do.,  j}>;  silver,  A^;  phurets  or  sulphides,  and  in  this  combination 

lead,  j\j;  copper,  jj^;  gold,  ^;  iron,  ,^;  they  are  more  commonly  found  in  nature  ti..r. 

Sladinm,  rnVvi  platinum,  ^^\^>    All  may  be  in  the  metallic  state  or  in  other  compoooda. 
ed,  but  toe  temperatures  required  are  very        METALLOID  (Gr.  furaXXwy  a  metal,  an*! 

various.     (See  FusaaiTT.)     Platinum  and  a  ridor,  appearance ;  having  a  resemblance  U»  a 

number  of  the  rare  metals  are  melted  only  by  metal).    In  the  classification  of  nrnple  bo<!;t.^. 

the  intense  heat  of  the  compound  blowpipe,  as  observed  in  the  preceding  artide,  two  d:%.- 

Bodium  and  potassium  respectively  at  190  ana  sions  are  recognized,  the  one  of  metals  and  ti>, 

186°  F. ;  ana  mercury  assumes  the  solid  state  other  of  metalloids.    The  metallic  bases  of  v  i 

only  when  the  temperature  is  reduced  89°  or  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  have  »fTi*«  - 

more  below  zero.    Arsenic  volatilizes  before  it  times  been  caUed  metalloids;  but  the  b4»:.— 

ftiflee,  and  many  of  the  metals  are  rendered  more  usually  recognized  by  chemists  as  belonpc;:  t  > 

or  lees  volatile  by  higher  temperatures  than  are  this  division  are  the  following :  oxygen,  h]i  dr  - 

required  for  their  futton.   The  combinations  of  gen,  nitrogen,    sulphur,   selenium,    telluriu- . 

metals  with  each  other  have  been  treated  under  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  phoepborus 

Allots  ;  or,  when  mercury  is  one  of  the  com-  (arsenic  ?),  boron,  silicon,  carbon, 
bining  metals,  under  Amalgam.   All  the  metals       METALLURGY  (Gr.  luroXXor,  metal,  a*  I 

may  be  made  to  combine  directly  or  indirectly  fpyov,  work),  the  art  of  the  treatment  of  ci^« 

with  oxygen.    Some  become  oxidized  by  ex-  in  order  to  obtain  the  metals  they  coctA.. 

posure  to  the  air,  a  few  absorb  oxygen  with  The  processes  peculiar  to  each  variety  of  or^ « 

the  phenomenon  of  combustion  when  thrown  are  partially  described  in  this  work  in  trv^u  -  j 

umm  wlter,  and  many  bum  vividly  when  heat-  of  the  metals,  so  that  little  more  is  reqiutsiu*  r 

ed  and  introduced  into  oxygen.    The  arrange-  this  article  than  to  allude  to  some  of  the  g^tx  ^' 

ment  bv  Tli6nard  of  the  metals  into  six  groups  operations  and  the  apparatus  employed,     i*  : 

(Annaiet  4^  ehimie  et  de  phytique^  vol.  Ixii.  few  metals  are  found  in  workable  'qoaBt**   « 

p.  868)  is  Ipunded  on  their  different  affinities  "  native**  or  uncombined ;  for  an  account  of  * 

for  oxygen.\  They  are  :   1.  Kctals  which  de-  mechanical  processes  in  use  for  seperatiDK  th«^ 

compose  water  even  at  82°  with  lively  efferves-  reference  may  be  made  to  the  article  Gola.     A  - 

cence,  viz. :  pdtassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  the  ores  are  obtained  firom  their  veiMv  they  i.'-. 

strontium,  calcium.  The  first  three  of  these  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  stony  matters  r^.   <: 

called  metallic  l>ases  of  the  alkalies;  the  last  their  gangue,  beside  being  themselvee  ch^*:      ^ 

three  the  metalnc  bases  of  the  alkaline  earths,  compounds  of  a  metal  with  some  substancr.  i* 

9.  Those  which  decompose  waterrapidly  only  at  a  sulpnur,  oxygen,  carbonic  add,  ^bc^  in  wL 

heat  approaching  ^12°  or  above  thb ;  as  manga-  state  they  have  little  of  the  metallic  ^»p(«r«i.  • « 
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pMoe,  bat  like  a  lion  in  war."  Kearlj  all  meta-  TUOy  was  performed  in  1784,  and  woa  again  set 
phjdcal  terms  are  metaphorioal,  their  applica-  to  mnsio,  with  great  snccess,  in  1790  by  Mozart. 
tioQ  being  transferred  from  physical  to  spiritnal  The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  YI.  in  1740, 
phenomena;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  and  the  outbreak  at  war,  led  to  the  closing  of 
▼ords  in  common  nse  are  employed  in  a  meta-  the  theatre  in  which  he  had  been  employed, 
phorical  sense.  and  he  now  devoted  himself  to  literary  pur- 
KETAPHTSIG3.  See  Philo60fht.  suits,  chiefly  to  translations  and  annotations  of 
METASTASIO,  Pibtbo  Antohio  Doiiknioo  Greek  writers.  In  1744  appeared  his  plays  of 
BovATiHTURA,  au  Italian  poet^  bom  in  Rome,  Antigone  and  Ipermnestra,  After  the  retnm 
Jan.  3, 1698,  died  in  Vienna,  April  12,  1782.  of  peace  (1761)  he  wrote  II  re  paatore,  which 
His  father  had  remoTed  from  Assisi  to  Rome,  was  enacted  by  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  fam- 
and  although  reduced  in  circumstances  and  sue-  ily.  His  last  operatic  play,  II  ruggiero,  was 
oessirely  a  soldier,  an  amanuensis,  and  a  pastry  produced  at  Milan  on  occasion  of  the  marriage 
cook,  he  was  enabled  to  place  his  son  at  a  gram-  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  (1771).  La  I^ 
maracbool.  Pietro's  taste  for  poetry  was  pow-  manina  had  be(}ueathed  to  him  on  her  death  in 
erfolly  stimulated  by  the  reading  of  the  works  1784  the  reTcrsion  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
of  Tasso,  and  he  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  im-  property,  but  Metastasio  restored  to  her  hus- 
proriaing  rerses  at  the  age  of  10.  Gravina,  an  band  the  right  of  disposing  of  it ;  yet,  notwith- 
eminent  jurist  and  scholar,  greatly  impressed  by  standing  a  generosity  which  bordered  upon 
Lis  talents,  adopted  him  as  a  son,  changing  his  recklessness,  he  amassed  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
Dame  of  Trapasai  to  that  of  Ketastasio  (from  the  life  a  large  fortune,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Gr.  ^ummurcr,  change  or  transfer),  and  prepar-  children  and  chiefly  to  the  son  of  his  friend 
ing  him  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  with-  Martinetz,  whose  nospitality  he  had  enjoyed 
oat  discouraging  his  studies  in  classiod  and  dra-  when  he  first  went  to  Vienna.  His  last  occu- 
patic  literature,  in  which  he  advanced  so  rap-  pation  was  the  superintendence  of  the  mag- 
idly  tbat  at  14  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  OiustinOy  after  nificent  Paris  edition  of  his  works.  Metastasio 
the  model  of  the  Greeka  He  accompanied  his  was  beloved  as  much  for  his  amiable  character 
patron  to  N^les,  where  his  remarkable  powers  as  for  his  genius.  He  was  as  gentle  in  his  life  as 
of  rersifleation  and  elocution,  and  the  charm  of  in  his  writings,  and  young  aspirants  to  fame 
bis  manners  and  conversation,  gained  him  many  had  no  more  devoted  friend  than  the  venerable 
frienda.  He  continued  to  study  jurisprudence,  poet,  who  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the 
a&d  also  took  holy  orders,  whence  he  was  some-  genips  of  Mozart,  and  to  express  his  admiration 
times  called  Abbate.  Gravina  bequeathed  him  of  a  comic  opera  which  the  youthful  composer, 
on  his  death  in  1717  a  considerable  fortune;  but  then  only  12  years  old,  had  set  to  music  in 
the  prodigal  young  poet  squandered  most  of  it  1768  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Joseph. 
vitbjn2year8,  and  for  a  short  time  again  applied  Metastasio  was  a  devout  Christian,  and  Pope 
bimseif  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Soon  return-  Pius  YI.,  happening  to  be  in  Vienna  at  tne 
log  to  his  favorite  pursuit,  he  produced  an  epi-  time  when  he  was  taken  ill,  hastened  to  his 
tbalamiam  and  the  drama  JEhatmt^n^.  Under  deathbed  and  gave  him  his  benediction.  He 
the  patronage  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples  he  wrote  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Michael,  and  in 
^^'  ^i  Meridi  and  Angelica,  the  latter  after  1788  his  bust  was  placed  by  Carding  Rimi- 
Arioato.  The  part  of  Venus  in  the  former  play  naldi  in  the  churdi  of  St.  Mary  at  Rome. — 
*^  performea  hy  Maria  Bulgarini,  or  La  Ro-  Schlegel  says:  "A  perfect  purity  of  diction,  a 
Danina,  who  was  at  that  time  the  leading  Nea-  grave  and  unalloyed  delicacy  have  rendered 
politan  prima  donna,  and  whose  appreciation  of  Metastasio,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  a 
Itetastaaio^s  genius  laid  the  foundation  of  a  most  classic  author,  the  Racine  of  Italy.  In  the  soft- 
intimate  relii^on,  the  poet  taking  up  his  resi-  ness,  tendem^  chasteness,  and  genUe  pathos  of 
deoos  in  her  hosband^s  house,  and  writing  his  verse,  he  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  poet 
caderher  inspiration  his  Didone  ahbandonata  of  the  musical  drama;  and  although  deficient  in 
(1734),  which  was  set  to  music  bySardi  and  the  genius  ofimpassioned  tragedy,  he  is  unrivalled 
0^  composen^  and  established  Metastasio^s  in  his  operatic  plays."  Although  his  dramas 
^^  He  accompanied  the  signora  to  Rome,  were  set  to  music  as  soon  as  thev  were  written, 
vhere  hb  Semiramide  (set  to  music  by  Meyer-  not  a  vestige  of  the  ori^nal  music  now  remains, 
'^r  in  1819),  Eno,  Aleuandro  nelV  Indie,  except  perhaps  in  the  imperioJ  library  atVienna. 
C<itone  in  Utiea,  and  Artaeene  (the  last  well  His  best  known  oratorios  are  La  morte  ^Aheli, 
^Down  in  an  English  version)  were  performed  leaceo;  and  La  paasiane;  and  his  most  popular 
^  npid  succession.  In  1729  he  went  to  Vien-  cantatas  are  La  liberta,  La  primavera,  and  La 
^  where  he  succeeded  and  soon  surpassed  partenta,  A  catalogue  raieonne  of  his  composi- 
Zeoo  as  imperial  laureate,  and  occupied  him-  tions  is  given  by  Dr.  Bnrney.  The  best  editions 
^f  in  supplying  the  court  with  lyriciBd  dramas  of  his  works  are  those  in  12  vols.  (Paris,  1780- 
and  oratonoe,  composing  misoellaneous  poetry,  *82),  and  20  vols.  (liQmtua,  1816-*20). — See  Bur- 
aod  teaching  music  and  Italian  to  the  Austrian  ney,  ^Memoirs  of  the  Abbate  Metastasio,''  witii 
P^Qoeases.  In  1788  appeared  his  OHmpiade,  translations  of  his  principal  letters  (8  vols.  8vo., 
viiich  was  honored  with  the  epithet  ''divine'^  London,  1796).  The  best  Italian  sketch  of  his 
^7  bis  enthusiastic  countrymen ;  and  one  of  his  literary  career  is  by  Mauro  Boni  in  his  edition 
^'^  celebrated  lyrical  dramas^  La  clmenea  di  of  Metastasio'a  works  (Padua,  1811). 
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METASTASIS  (Gr.,  from  fttBumffu^  to  trans-  to  EogLind.  He  renuuned  in  rHlrenMiit  tin 
fer),  in  medioine,  the  sudden  transference  of  dis-  Jnne,  1889,  when  lie  was  solicited  by  the  min- 
eased  action  or  of  a  secretion  natural  or  morbid  istiy  to  accept  the  government  of  Jamaici, 
from  one  part  of  the  bodj  to  another.  In  the  old  that  colony  being  then  convnlsed  by  the  diffi- 
days  of  the  humoral  pathology  it  vas  supposed  cnlties  attendant  upon  the  transition  of  the  te- 
that  disease  was  dways  caused  by  some  alterar  groes  from  slavery  to  freedom.  He  accepted 
tions  of  the  fluids,  while  its  local  manifestations  &o  post,  and  in  the  course  of  8  years  oompUto- 
were  often  produced  by  an  effort  at  elimination  ly  restored  order  and  contentment  in  the  island. 
by  the  part  affected;  that,  if  immediately  on  111  health  compelled  him  in  1842  to  resign  ted 
the  retrocession  of  measles  the  patient  was  at-  return  to  England.^  The  legislatnre  of  the  colo- 
tacked  with  pneumonia,  the  peccant  humor  was  ny,  grateful  for  his  services,  subsequently  or- 
transferred  from  the  lungs  to  the  skin;  that  in  dered  his  statue  to  be  erected  in  the  pull:: 
rheumatism  and  gout  the  Joints  were  left  and  square  of  Spanish  Town.  Early  in  1843  tLo 
the  heart  attacked;  that  hsmorrhage  from  the  ministry  agam  had  recourse  to  hu  great  admin- 
lungs  occurred  as  a  consequence  of  suppressed  istrative  talent,  and  persuaded  him  to  aoce^ : 
menstruation;  and  that  milk  leg  had  its  origin  the  governor-generalship  of  Canada.  He  hiii 
in  the  transference  of  that  secretion  from  its  this  responsible  and  difficult  position,  to  tU 
normal  position  to  the  affected  limb.  Larger  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  till  the  latter  part  of 
observation  and  dearer  insight  have  ^own  the  1845,  when,  after  enduring  terrible  sofferir; 
fiicts  to  be  wrongly  interpreted  and  the  theory  from  an  incurable  cancer  which  had  long  afflict- 
false.  In  rheumatism  the  lining  membrane  of  ed  him,  he  resigned  his  office  and  returned  to 
the  heart  and  the  pericardium  form  portions  England  to  die.  He  had  been  raised  to  tie 
of  a  series  of  analogous  tissues  which  are  liable  peerage  in  1844.  His  epitaph,  written  br 
to  be  attacked,  and  these  tissues  are  attacked  at  Maoaulay,  terms  him  *'  a  statesman  tried  in 
one  or  several  points,  irrespective  of  any  trans-  many  high  offices  and  difficult  coigonctures,  ai  i 
ference  of  morbid  action  from  one  point  to  an-  found  equal  to  all,"  and  says  that  ^^  coatly  iui-l:- 
other.  So  when  an  internal  organ  is  seized  with  ments  in  Asiatic  and  American  citiee  attest  tho 
inflammation,  an  eruption  on  the  skin  is  apt  gratitude  of  the  nations  which  he  ruled.** — >vv 
to  fisde,  this  fading  being  a  consequence,  not  a  ^'  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Charles*  LtI 
oause,  of  the  inflammation.  WHklegivhUffmana  Metcalfe,"  by  John  William  Kaye  (new  ed.,  i 
alba  dolen»\  it  is  discovered,  is  caused  by  inflam-  vok.,  London,  1868). 

mationof  the  veins,  and  has  nothing  to  do  .with  METCALFE,  Thomab,  an  American  stAti>- 

the  retrocession  of  the  milk.    When  a  discharge  man,  born  in  Fauquier  co.,  Ya.,  March  SO,  1 7.*^'  >. 

of  blood  takes  place  from  the  surface  of  an  ulcer  died  in  Nicholas  co.,  Ey.,  Aug.  18, 1855.  Win  u 

or  some  other  abnormal  position  in  cases  of  sup-  he  was  a  child  his  parents  removed  to  Kvi.- 

pressed  menstruation,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  tucky,  and  settled  in  Fayette  co.    After  a  iV.  v 

effort  to  relieve  a  periodic  plethora.  These  cases,  months*  attendance  at  a  country  sdiool  he  « :^> 

however,  are  found  to  be  extremely  rare,  the  apprenticed  to  a  stone  mason,  and  worked  &>- 

part  which  they  play  in  the  old  books  giving  an  siduonsly  at  his  trade,  but  devoted  his  K^civ 

entirely  erroneous  idea  of  their  frequency.  hours  to  books.    In  1809,  when  the  relAt':^«i> 

METCALFE,  Charles  Tbsophilus,  baron,  of  the  United  States  with  England  assonK^i  a 

an  English  statesman,  bom  in  Calcutta,  Jan.  80,  threatening  character,  he  publidy  advocati^ 

1786,  died  at  Basingstoke,  England,  Sept.  5,  war,  and  was  afterwaid  chosen  a  captain  of  u)- 

1846.    He  was  the  second  son  of  Migor  Thomas  fantry,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  nurt:;- 

Theophilus  Metcalfe  of  the  Bengal  army,  who  western  campaign  imder  G^ieral  Harrison.  c«- 

was  made  a  baronet  in  1802.    Charles,  while  pecially  at  the  siege  ftod  battle  of  Fort  Mi'j^. 

yet  an  infant,  was  taken  to  England  by  his  Ketuming   to  Kentucky  after  the  war    «&^ 

parents,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  the  age  over,  he  was  elected  to  the  Icgisktnre,  wl.i!^ 

of  15  was  sent  to  India  as  a  writer  in  the  East  he  served  4  or  5  years.    In  1819  he  wss  e]«.>  :• 

India  company ^s  service.    In  Dec.  1801,  he  was  ed  to  congress,  and  served  by  snccessirc  rv- 

appointed  assistant  to  the  English  resident  at  the  elections  tin  1828,  when  he  became  a  cand  r«la*<- 

court  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  at  Oojein.    He  for  the  office  of  governor  of  Kentticky.    A*'.<' 

soon  displayed  great  diplomatic  talent,  and  rose  an  exciting  canvass  he  was  elected  by  a  de<>L«.'  • 

rapidly  in  the  civil  service  of  the  company.    In  minority,  and  held  the  office  for  4  yeank 

1811  he  was  appointed  to  the  important  post  1834  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Kf, 

of  resident  at  Delhi;  in  1819  he  became  polit-  senate,  and  in  1840  became  president  of  i. 

ical  secretary  at  Calcutta,  and  in  the  followinff  l)oard  of  internal  improvements.    This  offitx  *  «- 

Tear  resident  at  Hyderabad.    On  the  death  of  held  untU  Jnne,  1848,  when  he  received  firt>ni  i.  ^ 

bis  elder  brother  in  1823,  he  socceeded  to  the  governor  of  the  state  the  appointment  of  I .  **. 

baronetcy,  and  4  years  afterward  was  made  a  senator,  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  tb«*  r«<^- 

member  of  the  supreme  council  of  India,  the  ignation  of  J.  J.  Crittenden;  and  on  the  mi- ' 

highest  post  beneath  that  of  governor-general,  ing  of  the  legislature  be  was  elected  U^  t  r 

In  1836  the  grand  cross  of  the  bath  was  con-  residue  of  the  term,  which  expired  Man  h 

ferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  appointed  lieu-  1849.    He  then  retired  to  his  farm  in  Nit  U  '  * 

tenant-governor  of  the  North- Western  prov-  co.,  and  never  afterward  sought  office.    In  ^  . 

inces;  Gi  Aug.  1837,  he  resigned  and  returned  tics  Gov.  Metoalfe  waa  a  conservative  vl.^. 
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METELLUSvaplebetaBftnulyof  th«OBcOia  He  r^red  to  Rbod«^  whence  he  VMfMttllcd 

getUy  naoieroiis  membeis  of  which  were  con*  in  the  toilowinf  yeer«  oa  the  proni^itkui  of  the 

BpicQoas  in  the  hter  periods  of  the  Bomtn  tribune  Qointitt  OiJidiujk    MctolW  was  no  Km» 

npobli&    The  foUowiog  are  the  most  distill-  renowned  for  his  ormtoricel  |H>wen  tlien  f\vr  his 

gnisbed.    L  Lrcirs  CjKiurs  lln«u.rs,  com*  dTio  Tirtaee.,    His  orations  are  praisKot)  hy  K?\^ 

msnded  against  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  oero,  and  were  still  admired  in  tho  time  i^'  the 

Panic  war,  defeated  Hasdrnhal  in  250  B.  Clf  and  Antonines.    VI.   QriNTi^a   Cinnuu^    Mktkl* 

was  honored  with  a  triumph ;  was  twice  consnl,  Lrs  Pics,  son  of  the  preceding,  reixived  hia 

0DC6  dictator  for  the  parpose  of  holding  the  co-  snniame  ftom  his  filial  etforts  to  bring  about 

mitia,  and  pontifex  maximns  during  the  last  2S  the  recall  of  his  fether  fVom  exilo.    He  com*^ 

jeara  of  hb  life ;  lost  his  sight  wlule  rescuing  manded  in  the  social  war,  tried  in  vaiu  to  save 

the  Palladiam  from  fire,  and  <&ed  about  220  B.  0.  Rome  from  Marius  and  Cinna  in  87,  crecwed 

IL  Qunrrus  Caoiurs  McTSLLua,  son  of  the  pre>  over  to  Africa,  and  aubsequcutly  fought  with 

ceding,  serred  snooessiTely  as  plebeian  araile,  distinction  against  the  Marian  )>arty  in  Tnibrla, 

cornle  edile,  consul,  proconsul,  and  dictator  for  Cisalpine  Qaulj  and  8|)ain,  wliere  his  ctlbrta 

the  paqx)se  of  holding  the  comitia;  fought  in  proved  insufficient  against  Scrtorins.    Ho  was 

the  second  Punic  war  agunst  Hasdrubal  in  consul  with  Svlla  in  80,  and  died  while  p^^ntl* 

Spain,  and  against  Hannibal  in  Brnttium,  and  fex  maximns,  being  succeeded  by  Julius  Vte^wf 

rorrived  the  final  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  (68).  VII.  Quintits  CiMiuua  Mkyki.lvs  CKi.iUi| 

manj  years.  IIL  Qunrrus  Csoiuttb  MsTRLLrs,  great-grandson  of  MetoUus  Maoedouicus,  Horvou 

sarnamed  Maoedoniccs,  son  of  the  preceding,  as  legate  under  Pompey  in  Asia,  and  as  praetor 

oommanded  as  pnetor  in  Macedonia,  where  he  in  Italy  in  the  year  of  Ciccro^s  consulnhip  (08), 

defeated  and  made  prisoner  the  usurper  An-  with   whom  ho   actively  cooperated   against 

driscos  (148),  fought  suocessfblly  agamst  the  Catiline  and  his  followers.    On  the  outbreak  of 

Achauns  (146),  and  as  consul  against  the  Celtl-  the  war,  being  intrusted  with  tho  oomtuaud  in 

herians  in  Spain.    He  was  censor  in  181,  and  Pioenum  and  tho  Senonlan  district  In  uppor 

died  in  115  after  a  long  career  of  honors  and  Italy,  he  greatlv  contributed  to  the  defont  of 

prirate  happiness,  and  was  carried  to  the  fune-  CatUine  by  blocking  up  tho  pasnos  of  the  A|)en* 

ral  pile  by  8  sons  who  had  officiated  as  consuls,  nines,  and  thus  compolllng  him  to  faoo  tho  army 

and  s  4th  who  was  candidate  for  the  same  of  Antoolus,  Clcero^s  colicaguo.    In  02  ho  was 

dignity.    The  1st,  2d,  and  4th  were  afterward  sent  as  proconsul  to  Cisalpine  Uoul,  In  00  otll« 

distiognished  by  the  surnames  of  Balearicus  elated  as  consul  with  Afranlus  (opponltig  the 

(from  the  eonqncst  of  the  Balearic  isles),  Dia-  schemes  of  Pompey.  who  was  bettor  served  by 

dematoai  and  Caprarins.    lY.  Luoitb  Cjeoiuus  his  colleague  as  well  as  by  his  vouuger  hrothor 

Mn-Kuus  Dai^atious,  nephew  of  the   pre-  Nepos),  and  died  in  tho  following  vcnr,  It  was 

ceding,  officiated  as  consul,  censor,  and  pon«  suspected  fVom  poisons  admlnlstorou  hlin  hy  his 

tifex  maximus,  received  his  surname  from  his  profliffate  wife  Clodia.    Vlll.  QriNTCs  (Jauh* 

Tictories  over  the  Dalmatians  in  119  B.  C,  and  lius  Mitxllus  Pius  Soxpio,  tho  adopted  son  of 

vas  active  against  the  demagogue  Satuminus  19  Metellas  Pius.  (Boo  Bomo.)    IX.  QiriHTtmCiV- 

jears  later.    V.  Qunrrus  C^EOiLms  Mktbllus  oiuub  MiTBLtus  CninciTa,  received  his  surname 

^rvmicns,  broUier  of  the  preceding,  was  dis-  from  the  oonnuest  of  Crete,  whither  he  was 

tiQ^nished  alike  by  his  great  integrity  and  rare  sent  as  consul  in  69,  and  whence  ho  returno<l  In 

abilities  in  peace  and  war.    He  commanded  as  66,  but  was  prevented  by  his  political  o|)ponsnts, 

coDsol  in  109,  and  as  proconsul  in  the  follow-  the  friends  of  Pompey,  from  celebrating  a  trl' 

log  jear,  against  Jugurtha  in  Nnmidia,  but  nroph  till  after  the  defeat  of  CntiUne,  during 

lud  the  mortification  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  vie-  whose  agitation  he  had  prevented  an  Insurreo* 

tones,  the  honor  of  a  final  triumph  over  the  tion  of  the  ulavee  in  Apulia. 

eaeiny,  snatched  from  his  hands  by  Marina,  M£T£M1'BYCII0S(B   ((ir.   firra,    denoting 

his  legate,  whp  snpplanted  him  in  the  opinion  change,  and  ^xi*  *^)i  ^^*®  supposed  transnil* 

^^  the  Roman   people  by  artful  calnronioos  gration  of  the  soul  from  one  bofly  Ut  anfither, 

nmors,  and  was  elected  consul  to  succeed  him  The  idea  belongs  to  tlie  oldest  relMons  of  India 

ia  command.    He  was,  however,  allowed   a  and  Egypt,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  frmns  In 

triamphal  entry  into  Rome  (107),  and  snbse-  which  the  doctrine  of  Immortality  api^ears*    It 

q^entlj  elected  censor  (102).    Two  years  later  regards  hnman  life  on  the  earth  as  only  r/ne  Jink 

^arioa,  now  the  idol  of  the  pl^  concerted  in  a  chain  of  conditions,  throngh  which  the 

vitti  the  tribune  Satnminns  a  scheme  to  destroy  soul  passes  in  its  lon^  career  of  proc^r^ion  frfftn 

the  influence  of  Metellos,  who  was  regarded  as  God  and  retnm  to  hiro«    It  Is  a  prornin^^t  fee* 

the  foremost  leader  of  Uie  arutocrattc  party,  tare  in  the  systems  of  Brahmin  ism  and  Uriddhi^Tn^ 

^tamious  moved  and  carried  throngh  an  agra-  which  represent  the  migration  aft^r  AfHtU  Into 

fian  law,  with  an  additional  enactment  reqair-  the  body  of  a  higher  or  lower  ariimal  as  a  re* 

in?  the  senators  to  take  an  oath  cf  fidelity  to  the  ward  of  virtue  or  penalty  d/r  vice.    Tli^.  aonl 

iarne.aiiderpeDaky  of  being  expelled  the  senate,  may  even  deterifirate  into  the  v«^^aMe   c^ 

Met<:nQs  reraained  Inlhfal  to  his  convirjtions,  mineral  world.    It  accomt^IiAh^s  88  trarrtmigra* 

^fcriiig  with  calm  resignation  not  only  eX'  tions  before  tt  rijiee  to  hrirnan  effTtv:Ufiint»*smf 

V«oii  fnm  the  senate,  hot  subsequently  also  reason,  and  fr^^^mi,  and  is  t^i^^  iJaM^.  Uf  he  rth 
^  heavier  blow  d  bankhmeot  from  Rome*  *  tamed  to  begin  the  seriee  agai^    A  period  <i4 
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12,000  divine  jean,  eadi  embrfidng  860  ha*  existence  to  the  world,  not  to  manifttt  bu 
man  years,  is  assigned  for  the  completion  of  its  power  or  any  other  of  his  attribates,  bot  is  a 
transformations  and  for  the  process  of  parificar  place  of  chastisement  for  those  sonk  which  hid 
tion,  when  it  nltimately  receives  its  reward  in  sinned  in  heaven ;  and  this  de^n  exphuoswbjr 
what  is  described  as  a  state  of  blissfal  absorp-  the  Deity  introduced  so  many  apparent  imper- 
tion  in  the  divine  nature.  According  to  Herod-  fections  into  his  work.  The  idea  appetn  mthe 
otqs,  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  entertain  tenets  of  the  Gnostics  and  ManichaaaDfl,  tnd  of 
this  doctrine.  They  believed  that  the  soul  was  some  oUier  heretical  sects.  It  was  sko  a  pirt 
clothed  successively  with  the  forms  of  all  the  of  the  doctrine  of  the  druids,  and  is  still  be- 
animals  that  live  on  the  earth,  and  that  it  then  lieved  by  the  Druses  and  various  other  tribes  io 
returned  after  a  cycle  of  8,000  years  into  the  western  Asia  and  in  Africa.  Fourier  attempted 
body  of  a  man,  to  recommence  its  eternal  pil-  to  revive  it  in  a  new  form.  According  to  hloi, 
grimage.  From  them  the  Greeks  may  have  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  soul  to  pass  throogh  SIO 
received  the  idea,  which  was  a  leading  feature  lives,  embracing  altogether  a  period  of  Slj^i 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  The  later  IV-  years,  27,000  of  which  will  be  spent  on  tbe 
thagoreans  maintained  that  ue  soul  has  a  life  planet  When  all  the  transmigrations  hsn 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  it  enjoyed  in  common  been  accomplished,  every  soul  wm  lose  its  sep- 
with  demons  or  spirits  before  its  descent  to  the  arate  existence,  and  all  will  become  oonfonnded 
earth,  and  that  there  must  be  a  degree  of  bar-  with  ike  soul  of  the  planet,  the  stars  being  m- 
mony  between  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  the  mated  like  men.  The  body  of  our  nlinet  viil 
form  which  it  assumes.  After  freeing  itself  in  its  turn  1>e  destroyed,  and  its  sou  will  p» 
from  the  fetters  of  the  body,  and  remaining  for  into  a  new  globe,  and  rise  through  an  infioite 
a  time  in  the  realm  of  spirit^  it  returns  to  the  number  of  successive  transformations  to  tht 
earth  to  accomplish  agam  the  process  of  purifl-  highest  degrees  in  the  hierarchy  of  worldi 
cation  through  a  series  of  animals  and  human  METEOR  (Gr.  ficr€«pof,  lofty,  in  the  air\  aar 
bodies.  Plato  adopts  and  treats  the  doctrine  in  phenomenon  of  short  duration  occurring  io  the 
his  Phadoy  miuntaining  the  preSxistence  of  the  atmosphere.  R4un,  snow,  hail,  fog,  and  d«v 
soul  before  it  appears  in  man,  of  which  oondi-  are  meteors  distinguished  as  aqueous;  themor^ 
tion  it  retains  dim  reminiscences;  and  after  mentsof  the  winds  constitute  the  varieties  of 
death,  according  to  its  peculiar  qualities,  it  seeks  atrial  meteors ;  luminous  meteors  are  the  siomi' 
and  chooses  another  body.  Every  soul,  accord-  lar  phenomena  displayed  by  the  action  of  tb« 
ing  to  him,  returns  to  its  original  source  in  10.-  aqueous  particles  diffused  throng  the  timo- 
000  years.  After  completing  each  life  it  snenos  sphere  upon  the  rays  of  light,  such  ss  fsts  )lor< 
1,000  years  in  the  infernal  world  in  a  condition  gana,  halo,  mirage,  rainbow,  &c,  snd  suit  iI«o 
corresponding  to  that  life,  after  which  it  passes  include  the  aurora  borealis ;  and  igneous  roe* 
into  a  new  body  corresponding  to  its  ethical  teors  are  such  phenomena  as  lightning,  scrolite^, 
qualitv.  The  idea  of  metempsychosis  subse-  shooting  stars,  dec.  Most  of  these  are  described 
qnentfy  appears  in  the  speculations  of  the  Keo-  in  this  work  under  their  own  names.— In  ci>m- 
rlatonists,  in  the  cabala  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  mon  language,  the  term  meteor  is  applied  on)/ 
teachings  ofoneofthe  church  fathers.  Porphyry  to  those  bodies  which,  as  globes  of  fire  or  u 
gave  to  it  its  most  definite  development  in  ^eo-  shooting  stars,  are  occasionaUy  seen  dviiut 
Platonic  thought  He  conceives  that  it  is  to  through  the  heavens  at  unknown  distanceMrt'Ui 
expiate  sins  committed  in  a  predxistent  state  that  the  earth,  and  in  undetermined  pathsi  ^^ 
we  are  now  clothed  with  a  body,  and  that  as  times  exploding  and  projecting  upon  the  ea'^h 
our  condoct  was  more  or  less  culpable  we  assume  f^'agments  of  stone  called  meteoric  iron.  tUf 
more  or  less  material  bodies.  By  fulfilling  ex-  are  proved  to  be  solid  bodies  in  a  state  of  lo- 
acUy  and  with  resignation  the  duties  imposed  tense  heat,  and  are  then  known  as  s^rulite**  or 
upon  us,  we  return  by  degrees  through  the  meteorolitcs.  In  ancient  times  these  btMl.c^ 
state  of  heroes,  angels,  archangels,  d^c,  to  the  were  witnessed  in  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
Bunreme  Being.  There  is  also  a  descending  and  their  appearance  was  chronicled  u  sdi*  n; 
scale  of  diabolical  life.  The  cabalists  thoaght  the  most  wonderful  natural  exhibitions.  1"^ 
that  the  destiny  of  every  soul  was  to  return  into  Chinese  records  of  such  phenomena  ciUj^ 
mystical  union  with  the  divine  substance,  but  back  to  644  B.  C. ;  and  from  the  7th  coiit'^rr 
that  in  order  to  do  this  it  must  first  develop  all  B.  0.  to  A.  D.  888,  16  falls  of  aerolites  are  J^ 
the  perfections  of  which  it  has  the  serm  within  corded  in  the  astronomical  annals  of  the  Ct.:* 
itself.  It  is  sent  through  life  after  life  till  it  ac-  nese.  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  <•;' 
quires  all  the  virtues  possible  to  it.  According  same  period  accounts  are  preserted  of  ci^'/ 
to  some  cabalists,  Qod  created  a  definite  number  4  such  falls.  Humboldt  states  tbatiti^'^ 
of  Jewish  souls,  which,  though  sometimes  trans-  markable  that  the  Ionian  school,  in  $co*^ 
ferred  for  penance  to  the  forms  of  animals,  are  ance  with  the  present  opinion,  early  aK^ani**^ 
ever  rekppenring  among  men,  and  constitut-  the  cosmicsl  origin  of  meteoric  stones.  A  nix- 
ing the  Jewish  race ;  and  that  on  the  mom  agoras  of  Olaxomenss  held  that  the  meteor<  »re 
of  the  resurrection  they  will  all  dwell  in  the  massestom  away  from  the  earth  by  the  vioiin^^' 
bodies  of  the  just  in  the  Holy  Land.  Origen  dis-  of  the  rotation ;  and  that  between  the  cftr.o 
tinctly  maintains  the  doctrine,  and  finds  in  it  the  and  the  moon  there^volyo  other  dark  ^^*^'!*^ 
iliial  cause  of  creation.    In  his  view,  God  gave  *  which  can  produce  eclipses  of  the  moon,   i^ 
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ogenes  of  Apollonia,  as  recorded  by  Stoboos,  one  was  seen  over  Germany,  and  described  by 
also  tangbt  tbat  dark  masses  of  stone  move  Kepler.  In  1676  one  passed  over  Italy  from 
wiUi  the  visible  stars  and  remain  nnseen  by  us.  the  direction  of  Dalmatia  about  2  bonrs  after 
Plotarch  in  the  life  of  Lysander  (cap.  ziL)  ex-  sunset^  and  disappeared  toward  Corsica.  At 
pressly  declares  that  falUng  stars  ^^  are  really  Legbom  it  was  beard  to  explode,  and  fragments 
heayeoly  bodies,  wbicb  from  some  relaxation  of  from  it  fell  into  the  sea.  Its  height  was  esti- 
the  rapidity  of  tbeir  motion,  or  by  some  irrega-  mated  by  Montanari  at  88  m.  Halley  describes 
lir  concussion,  are  loosened  and  fall,  not  so  in  tbe  '*  Philosophical  Transactions,"  No.  860, 
modi  upon  the  habitable  part  of  the  globe  aa  a  meteor  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  which  ap- 
into  the  ocean,  wbicb  is  tne  reason  tluit  tbeir  peered  over  England  in  1 719  at  about  8^  P.  M. 
sobstanoe  is  seldom  seen."  Considerations  like  It  suddenly  illuminated  the  streets  of  London, 
these  suggested  by  the  fall  of  cosmical  bodies  causing  the  stars  to  disappear,  and  the  moon, 
to  the  earth  thus  led  in  Grecian  antiquity  to  the  wbicb  before  was  shining  brightly,  to  be  hard- 
perception  of  a  oentjrifugal  revolution  of  the  ly  vlnble.  The  eye  directed  toward  it  could 
Wrenly  bodies,  and,  as  a  necessity,  of  acentri-  scarcely  bear  its  brilliancy.  It  moved  like  a 
petal  force  also,  holding  the  bodies  in  their  or-  falling  star  at  a  height  estimated  at  60  to  70  m., 
bits,  which  is  distinctly  alluded  to  by  Simplicins,  and  with  a  velocity  of  800  to  860  m.  in  a  minute ; 
the  commentator  on  Aristotle,  who  describes  it  through  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  on  the  oppo- 
ftsa  ^*£dl  force"  or  "drawing  down  ward." — ^Tbe  mte  coast  of  Brittany  a  loud  explosion  was  heard 
nature  and  movements  of  uie  meteoric  bodies  proceeding  from  it.  On  Aug.  18,  1788,  at  9 
which  fall  apon  the  earth  hav^  already  been  P.  M.,  another  very  remarkable  meteor  of  this 
cooaidered  ander  Abboutb.  But  some  of  the  character  was  seen  over  a  large  part  of  Europe 
most  extraordinary  meteoric  disolays,  of  the  from  the  N.  of  Ireland  to  Rome.  It  crossed 
nature  of  fii-e  balls  or  bolides,  ana  of  shooting  the  zenith  at  Edinburgh,  appearing  single  and 
ftarS)  not  being  accompanied  by  fidls  of  stone,  well  defined,  of  a  greenish  shade,  and  with  a 
may  properly  be  noticed  in  this  place.  The  tail ;  but  at  Greenwich  it  had  the  appearance 
bolls  is  the  fiery  body  firom  which  aerolites  are  of  two  bright  baUs  with  other  luminous  bodies 
precipitated  npon  the  earth;  but  many  such  following  it  Its  height  was  estimated  to  be 
bodies  pass  across  tiie  heavens,  and  sometimes  above  the  limits  of  Qie  atmosphere,  its  speed 
explode  and  disappear,  leaving  behind  no  ves-  more  than  1,000  m.  a  minute,  and  its  diameter 
tiges  of  their  solid  mi^rials.  They  appear  singly  more  than  a  mile.  Cavallo  describes  its  burst* 
at  irregular  periods,  and  move  with  great  ra-  ing  and  the  noise  of  the  explosion,  which  was 
pidity  across  the  sky,  exhibiting  sometimes  a  10  minutes  in  reaching  the  earth.  Bowditoh 
oazzling  brilliancy,  greater  than  that  of  the  sun  describes,  in  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  American 
St  noonday,  as  is  remarked  by  Humboldt  of  one  Academy,"  a  meteor  seen  Nov.  21, 1819,  at  Dan- 
seen  at  Popayan  in  1788.  A  luminous  train  vers,  Mass.,  and  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  diameter 
follows  them,  and  their  path  has  been  known  of  which  appeared  to  be  half  a  mile.  Its  direo- 
to  remain  brilliant  for  several  minutes  after  tion  was  S.  44^  W.,  and  ite  height,  at  first  88  m., 
they  have  disappeared.  Admiral  Ejusenstem,  was  soon  reduced  to  22  m.  Two  minutes  after 
indeed,  in  his '^Voyage,"  describes  a  fire  ball  the  its  disappearance  a  rumbling  noise  was  heard 
train  of  which  shone  for  an  hour  after  the  body  which  lasted  longer  than  a  minute.  On  the  even- 
hsd  disappesured,  scarcely  moving  during  this  ing  of  July  20, 1860,  at  about  a  quarter  before 
^e.  They  send  forth  vivid  scintillations  and  10  o'dodL,  a  meteor  passed  over  tbe  stote  of 
present  various  bright  colors,  and  the  same  me*  New  York,  firom  the  west,  being  seen  on  Lake 
teor  is  differently  described  as  seen  from  differ-  Erie,  and  soon  afterward  at  Buffalo,  Albany, 
^Qt  places.  Often  tiiey  divide  into  two  or  more  New  York  city,  New  Haven,  Newport,  R.  I.,  and 
bodies  which  keep  along  together,  and  some-  New  Bedford,  Mass.  At  tiie  south  it  was  visible 
times  explode  with  a  report  lUce  heavy  thunder,  in  the  stete  of  Delaware.  By  many  observers  it 
Thej  are  of  various  apparent  sizes,  sometimes  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  display  of  rockets 
exceeding  that  of  the  moon.  Their  altitude  or  of  Roman  candles ;  and  all  had  the  impres- 
raries  as  they  approach  the  earth,  and  asain  mon  that  its  elevation  was  only  a  few  hundred 
move  away  finom  it  as  they  continue  on  &eir  feet.  From  a  vessel  off  Sandy  Hook  it  appear- 
coorse.  On  Feb.  6, 1818,  one  was  seen  in  Eng-  ed  to  Ml  into  tiie  sea  at  a  short  distence.  First 
l^d  at  about  2  P.  M.  descending  vertically  and  appearing  as  a  single  body,  it  was  observed  to 
^ing  with  a  light  equal  to  thai  of  the  sun.  separate  into  two  balls,  which  kept  along  to- 
^r.  £,  D.  Clarke,  who  described  this  in  the  gether,  emitting  sparks  and  what  appeared  to 
^Annals  of  Philosophy,''  vol.  xL  p.  278,  was  be  flames.  Whether  these  bodies  move  iA 
of  opinion  that  meteorolites  fell  from  this  body;  eccentric  orbits  around  the  sun  or  around  the 
^  in  Lincolnshire  it  was  reported  that  a  hiss-  earth  is  undetermined,  and  no  explanation  yet 
ug  noise  accompanied  it,  and  a  trembling  of  the  satisfiictorily  accounts  for  their  i^tion  in  the 
^j^  was  felt  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  whdre  this 
^erecordsof  fire  balls  seen  in  the  evening  are  fluid  through  ite  extreme  rarity  can  offer  but 
very  numerous^  They  appear  at  no  particdar  very  dight  impediment  to  their  motion. — ^Fall- 
^^ttsoD,  and  are  limited  to  no  particular  por-  ing  sters  resembling  small  bolides  are  often  seen 
tioQs  of  the  earth,  though  most  of  the  observa-  on  a  clear  night  shooting  at  the  rate  of  4  or  6 
uons  have  been  recorded  in  Europe.    In  1628  *an  hour  across  the  sky.     Theee  are  termed 
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^'  sporadic'^  meteors,  in  eootradistinoUon  to  the  were  witnessed  in  different  places  is  Europe  or 

'Aperiodic,"  which  at  certain  periods  appear  America  every  year  till  and  including  1839. 

often  in  vast  numbers  like  showers  of  fire.  They  were  again  observed  on  the  night  of  Not. 

Dirolays  of  this  kind  are  recorded  as  occurring  12-18, 1841  and  1846.    Olbers,  the  astronomer, 

in  Oct.  902;  Oct  19, 1202;  and  Oct  21, 1866  supposes  the  real  period  of  return  to  be  31 

(O.  S.).    Each  time  the  stars  are  stated  to  have  years,  and  that  the  display  of  1799,  repeated  in 

been  in  motion  aU  night,  falling  like  locusts,  1888,  will  reappear  in  186T*    Bntitianotak-oe 

and  in  numbers  which  no  one  could  count  in  November  that  periodic  exhibitiona  of  the 

More  modem  occurrences  of  this  phenomenon  fall  of  meteors  have  been  observed.    ItiafoQiMl 

were  observed  on  the  night  of  Nov.  9-10, 178T,  that  they  often  occur  about  the  10th,  or  frion 

in  southern  Germany ;  and  after  midnight  of  the  9th  to  the  14th  of  August ;  and  Humboldt 

Nov.  12-18,  1799,  as  described  by  Humboldt  names  other  periods  that  are  likely  to  prove  of 

and  Bonpland,  in  Oumana.    The  same  phenom-  the  same  interest,  as  about  the  22d  to  the  25di 

enon  was  also  observed  as  far  sooth  as  the  of  April;  between  the  6th  and  12Ui  of  Decem- 

equator,  and  over  North  America,  even  to  Lab-  her ;  the  27th  and  29th  of  November ;  tfid  aboot 

rador  and  Greenland,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  17th  of  July.    He  notices  the  singnkr  co- 

the  Atlantic  in  Germany.    From  the  bearing  incidence  which  different  observers  have  t^ 

and  course  of  the  meteors  at  different  points,  marked  in  the  great  brilliancy  of  the  aoron 

their  elevation  was  computed  to  be  1,419  m.  borealis  during  l£e  fall  of  the  meteors.   As  ex- 

In  1818  meteoric  displays  of  great  brilliancy  plained  by  Prof.  Olmsted,  the  meteors  probtUy 

were  seen  on  the  same  night  of  Nov.  12-18,  in  emanate  from  a  nebulous  body,  which  revolTes 

Eni^and,  and  again  in  1822  at  Potsdam  in  Bran-  around  the  sun  in  an  elliptic^  orbit  the  apl«- 

denburg.   In  some  of  the  exhibitions  about  this  lion  of  which  meets  the  orbit  of  the  e«nh  it 

period  a  deposit  <tf  dust  was  observed  upon  the  the  times  of  the  annual  exhibitions.    The  neb- 

aurfaoeof  the  water,  on  the  buildings,  and  other  ular  character  is  inferred  from  the  fiaci  thit 

objects.    On  the  same  night  in  1881  and  in  none  of  the  meteors,  though  they  fall  tovard 

1882,  the  same  phenomenon  reappeared  in  £u-  the  earth  with  prodi^ous  velocity,  ever  reach  it 

rope  and  America.    But  the  year  1888  is  mem-  in  a  solid  state,  all  being  dissipated  In  the  at- 

orable  for  the  most  magnificent  display  on  reo-  mosphere,  and  no  material  substance  foaad  to 

ord.    This  was  on  the  same  night  of  November  indicate  their  nature.    The  theory  of  Arago  i» 

also,  and  was  visible  over  all  the  United  States,  similar  to  that  of  Olmsted.    He  suggests  tlot 

and  over  a  part  of  Mexico  and  the  West  India  the  meteoric  bodies  may  constitute  a  stream  io 

islands.    Tc^ther  with  the  smaller  shooting  theformof  an  annular  zone,  within  which  tLej 

stars,  which  fell  like  snow  fiakes  and  produced  pursue  one  common  orbit ;  that  there  are  seTertl 

phosphorescent  lines  along  their  conne,  there  such  streams,  which  intersect,  each  at  its  own 

were  intermingled  large  fire  balls,  which  darted  period,  the  earth's  orbit;  and  that  through  tftch 

forth  at  intervals,  describing  in  a  few  seconds  the  myriads  of  small  cosmical  bodies  are  irregn- 

an  arc  of  80**  or  40*".    These  left  behind  lumi-  larly  dispersed.    It  is  in  passing  the  densest 

nous  trains,  which  remained  in  view  several  groups  of  these  that  the  most  brilBaat  meteoric 

minutes,  and  sometimes  half  an  hour  or  more*  displays  occur.    The  subject  is  treated  at  knirth 

One  of  them  seen  in  North  Carolina  appem^  in  Uie  Ist  and  4th  vols,  of  Humboldt^s  ^  Cosmos." 

of  krger  size  and  greater  brilliancy  than  the  METEOROLOGY  (Gr.  ^n-fwpoc,  lofty,  abi>ve 

moon.    Some  of  the  luminous  bodies  were  of  the  earth,  and  Xoyor,  discourse),  the  descrip:i«  n 

irregular  form,  and  remained  stationary  for  a  and  explanation  of  the  various  ohaagea  vLicb 

considerable  time,  emitting  streams  of  light,  occur  in  the  region  of  our  atmoqthere.    The<^ 

At  Niagara  the  exhibition  was  especially  bril-  changes  are  apparently  so  capricious  that  at  fir^t 

liant,  and  no  spectacle  so  terribly  grand  and  sight  they  would  seem  to  be  governed  by  c- 

sublime  was  ever  before  beheld  by  man  as  that  law ;  yet,  although  we  are  not  ablto  to  prol.  * 

of  the  firmament  descending  in  fiery  torrents  the  recurrence  of  the  phenomena,  much  h\» 

over  the  dark  and  roaring  cataract.     It  was  been  done  toward  refemng  them  to  the  general 

observed  that  the  lines  of  all  the  meteors  if  principles  on  which  they  depend*    In  thi^  pUce 

traced  back  converged  in  one  quarter  of  the  we  purpose  to  give  a  brief  exposition  uf  U  <.^ 

heavens,  which  was  y  Leonia  Midoris ;  and  this  principles,  referring  to  the  several  articles  ca 

point  accompanied  the  stars  in  their  apparent  Atkosphxbb,  Cumati,  Clouds,  Dbw,  aod  xU 

motion  westward  instead  of  moving  with  the  like,  for  a  more  particnltf  aooonnt  of  the  yh^y 

earth  toward  the  east    The  source  whence  the  nomena  themselves.    In  order  to  convey  tie 

meteors  came  was  thus  shown  to  be  independ-  greatest  amount  of  knowledge  in  a  definite  U  na 

ent  of  the  earth V  rotation  and  exterior  to  our  and  the  least  number  of  words,  we  diall  aJt; : 

atmosphere.    As  computed  by  Profl  Denison  the  synthetical  method,  and  endeavor  to  thvw. 

Olmsted  of  New  Haven,  It  oould  not  have  been  by  the  combination  of  known  lawa,  the  grn^r^ 

less  than  2,288  m.  from  the  earth«    Three  sue-  phenomena  which  would  be  presented  b}  a 

cessive  annual  retuma  of  thb  phenomenon  on  oodj  like  our  earth  situated  in  mid  sp*oe»  o^n  • 

the  same  night  led  astronomers  on  both  sides  posed  of  known  materials,  and  snljeoled  to  Ui  ti- 

of  the  Atlantic  in  the  following  yeara  to  watch  nite  infloenoesL — The  eaith  is  a  spherical  b«H}r. 

for  its  recurrence ;  and  displays  more  or  less  bril-  slightly  flattened,  iaolated  in  spac%  Uuning  uni- 

liant,  but  not  by  any  means  equal  to  that  of  1888,  fonoly  around  an  ideal  axiawhidi  piaroes  iu 
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gorfiiee  in  two  points  or  poles,  while  it  describes  rerolred  roirod  this  laminarj  on  an  axis  per- 
a  cnrve  alightlj  elliptioal  round  the  snn  once  in  pendicnlar  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  there  would 
a  year.  It  is  snrronnded  with  an  atmosphere  be  no  variations  of  seasons,  and  thronghont  the 
of  sQch  extreme  mobilltj  that  the  lightest  force  year  every  part  of  tiie  earth  would  experience 
prodaoes  changes  in  it  of  a  meteorological  char-  nearly  a  uniform  temperature,  decreasing  in  in- 
acter,  and  hence  the  variety  and  complexity  of  tensity  as  the  cosine  of  the  latitude  each  way 
this  class  of  phenomena.  The  earth  at  present  finom  the  equator  to  the  poles.  But  from  the 
does  not  appear  to  possess  any  power  of  pro-  simple  fact  that  this  axis  inclines  about  28°  from 
daciog,  except  in  a  small  degree,  spontaneous  the  perp^idicular,  the  two  poles  are  alternately 
changes  in  its  surface  which  coula  affect  its  turned  to  and  fh)m  the  sun,  and  hence  result 
meteorology.  Geologists  teach  that  the  temper-  the  complex  and  varied  changes  of  spring,  snm- 
atore  of  the  interior  of  the  globe  is  still  higher  mer,  autumn,  and  winter.  A  small  variation  is 
than  the  melting  point  of  the  most  refractory  also  produced  in  the  temperature  on  account  of 
metals,  and  that  tikis  original  heat  of  the  earth  the  elliptical  form  of  the  earth's  orbit.  The 
in  past  geological  ages  has  been  active  in  tran»>  earth  must  actually  receive  during  24  hours, 
foraiiog  the  crust  of  the  globe ;  yet  it  is  oondu-  when  it  is  nearest  tiie  snn,  a  greater  amount  of 
rively  shown  from  otiier  considerations,  that  at  heat  than  during  the  same  time  when  it  is  at 
present  the  cooling  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  its  greatest  distance  from  it.  Thus  in  the  pres- 
mtemal  heat  does  not  perceptibly  affect  the  ent  century  the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun  on  the 
temperaturo  of  the  external  surfiice.  We  are  Ist  day  of  January,  and  consequently  receives 
therefore  to  look  for  the  motive  power  of  near-  on  that  day  the  greatest  amount  of  heat ;  and  is 
\j  all  the  changes  going  on  around  us  to  forces  furthest  from  the  sun  on  the  4th  day  of  July, 
irom  without ;  and  in  considering  these  we  shall  and  on  that  day  receives  a  less  amount  of  light 
begin  witii  radiation  from  the  stars. — ^It  is  well  and  heat  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  year. 
known  that  at  one  Ume  the  stars  were  sup-  (See  Meech,  ^^Smithsonian  Contributions  to 
posed  to  control  human  destiny ;  and  although  Knowledge,*'  vol.  ix.  1807.)  Sir  John  Herschel, 
modern  science  has  discarded  most  of  the  pre-  however,  has  shown  that  although  there  is  a 
tensions  of  astrology,  yet  in  this  instance  it  has  greater  amount  of  heat  received  during  a  day  in 
shown  that  the  stars  have  really  a  physical  infln-  the  one  position  than  in  the  other,  yet  the  whole 
ence  upon  the  earth.  If  from  any  point  a  line  amount  received  in  the  course  of  a  year  will 
be  extended  in  thought  in  any  direction,  it  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  earth  revolved  in  a  perfect 
oltimately  reaoh  a  radiating  body;  and  hence  circle  of  which  the  sun  occupied  the  centre, 
every  point  within  the  stellur  universe  must  be  since  the  rapidity  of  motion  in  the  different  parts 
eonstantly  traversed  in  all  directions  with  radi-  of  the  orbit  will  be  inversely  as  the  quantity  <xf 
atiog  impulsea,  which  must  impart  to  a  body  in  heat  received ;  or  in  other  words,  the  greater 
space  a  given  temperature.  If  the  radiation  length  of  time  to  which  the  earth  is  subjected 
then  from  the  stars  continue  invariable,  what  is  to  a  less  heat  Just  compensates  the  greater  heat 
called  the  temperature  of  celestial  space  will  be  in  less  time.  But  in  this  calculation,  the  effect 
▼ithont  change.  According  to  the  dynamic  of  cooling  has  been  left  out  of  view ;  the  earth 
theoryof  heat,  iftherawerenostellarradiation,  is  not  oSij  receiving  heat  at  every  moment, 
and  an  absolute  cessation  of  the  vibrations  which  but  is  constantly  radiating  it  into  space.  When 
constitute  this  principle,  the  expansion  of  all  the  amount  given  off  is  Just  equal  to  that  re- 
bodies  would  oease  at  a  temperature  of  about  ceived,  it  is  as  a  whole  in  a  state  of  equilibrium 
500"  below  that  of  freezing  water.  According  to  wit^  regard  to  heat;  but  when  the  amount 
the  experiments  of  Pouillet,  made  with  an  arti-  given  off  is  greater  than  that  received,  then, 
ficial  sky,  the  heat  of  cdiestial  space  is  264"*  be-  although  the  radiation  or  cooling  from  the 
low  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  consequent-  earth  as  a  whole  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  it 
If  about  246^  alx>ve  the  absolute  zero  of  tem-  would  be  if  the  earth  revolved  round  the  sun 
perature.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  our  globe  in  a  circle,  yet  the  temperature  of  the  southern 
actually  receives  an  immense  amount  of  heat  portion  of  the  earth  must  be  less,  other  things 
from  the  stars,  which  is  invariable  in  quantity,  being  the  same,  than  that  of  the  northern,  on 
ud  nearly  of  equal  intensity  on  every  part  of  account  of  its  longer  winter  and  our  longer 
the  earth's  surface.  The  temperaturo  is  still  summer,  or  in  other  words,  on  account  of  the 
ftuther  increased  by  the  accumulating  property  longer  time  during  which  it  is  exposed  to  radia- 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  transmits  to  toe  earth  tion  without  the  compensating  influence  of  the 
the  heat  of  high  intensity  of  the  stars,  and  con-  sun's  rays.  To  this  difference  has  been  attrib- 
fines  the  dark  heat  which  alone  radiates  from  uted  the  greater  accumulation  of  ice  at  present 
the  earth.  In  this  way,  according  to  Pouillet,  at  the  south  pole ;  and  from  it  the  inference  has 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  been  drawn  that,  inasmuch  as  the  elliptical 
elevated  04^  above  that  of  celestial  space.  It  is  figuro  of  the  orbit  is  constantly  changing  its 
still  160^  below  that  of  freezing  water,  and  position  in  space,  in  the  course  of  5,025  years, 
&r  below  the  point  at  which  life  can  exist  when  the  ellipse  shall  have  so  changed  as  to 
on  the  globe.  The  heat  therofora  which  pro-  bring  the  nearest  point  of  the  orbit  to  the  sun 
dnoes  motion  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  period  of  winter  in  the  northern  hemi- 
is  alone  compatible  with  animal  and  vege-  sphere,  then  the  roverse  condition  will  exist, 
table  vitality,  u  that  fh>m  the  sun.  If  the  earth  namely,  a  greater  accumulation  of  ice  and  a 
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more  rigorons  olimate  at  the  north. — ^Tfae  tern-  the  latent  heat  increanna  and  the  temperatore 
peratnre^  however,  of  a  body  in  space  like  that  diminishing  as  we  ascend;  for  in  this  case,  if 
of  the  earth,  does  not  merely  depend  npon  the  a  portion  of  air  be  forced  upward  by  any  me- 
amount  of  neat  it  receives  from  sorroonding  chanical  means,  it  will  expand  from  a  rednced 
bodies,  but  also  npon  the  nature  of  the  trans-  pressure,  and  in  thus  expanding  will  dimini^ 
parent  envelope  or  atmosphere  which  surrounds  m  temperature,  since  the  same  amount  of  beat 
It    If  we  suppose  heat  to  consist  of  vibrations  which  existed  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  the  bot- 
of  different  lengths  given  off  from  all  heated  tom  of  the  column  is  now  distributed  throogfa  a 
and  luminous  b<^ies,  we  might  then  infer  what  larger  space ;  and  if  a  portion  of  the  same  fluid  W 
is  really  the  case,  that  heat  from  different  brought  down  to  a  lower  level,  its  temoerature 
sources   would   possess  different   penetrating  will  rise,  its  density  increase,  and  it  will  be  again 
powers  in  regard  to  different  substances.    Now  found  in  the  same  thermal  and  mechanical  «s°^' 
luminous  rays,  such  as  those  which  come  from  librium.   In  order  therefore  to  a  stable  equilib- 
the  sun  and  stars,  readily  penetrate  transparent  rium,  one  that  is  not  readily  disturbed,  the  snpe- 
bodies ;  while  dark  rays,  sach  as  are  given  off  rior  stratum  of  atmosphere  ought  really  to  cod- 
from  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  or  earth  heated  tain  a  little  more  heat  than  the  inferior  one.  T1j« 
below  redness,  are  stopped  by  these  media,  ascent  and  descent  of  air  therefore  into  the 
The  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  earth,  atmosphere,  if  effected  by  mechanical  means, 
as  we  have  said,  performs  a  similar  part ;  it  could  OToduce  little  or  no  diange  of  tempera- 
suffers  at  least  three  quarters  of  aU  the  heat  ture.    The  blowing  of  a  wind,  if  it  be  perfectly 
which  falls  perpendicularly  upon  it  to  reach  dry,  over  a  high  mountain  ridge,  ought  not  to 
the  earth,  and  to  warm  the  surface.     This  decrease  its  temperature,  since  the  cold  pro- 
surface,  however,  radiates  heat  in  turn,  but  not  duced  by  the  expansion  would  merely  redace 
of  the  quality  which  can  readily  pass  out  into  the  warm  current  from  below  to  the  nonxixj 
q>ace  through  the  atmosphere ;  it  is  therefore  temperature  at  the  top  of  the  ridge ;  and  if  tL« 
retained  at  the  surficice  of  the  earth,  of  which  current  continued  its  passage  and  descended  k'H 
the  temperature  is  gradually  increased  until  an  the  other  side  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  would 
equilibrium  is  produced  between  the  amount  be  again  of  the  same  temperature  as  when  it 
received  and  that  given  off  by  radiation,  an  began  to  ascend.    This,  however,  will  not  l«e 
equilibrium  which  takes  place  at  a  temperature  the  case  with  a  mixed  atmosphere,  oontainirx;; 
at  the  equator  of  about  82°  F.,  and  at  zero  of -the  as  ours  does  a  considerable  amount  of  vapor  of 
same  scfde  at  the  poles.    We  can  see  from  this  water.    The  latter,  by  being  carried  up  to   a 
that,  with  an  atmosphere  that  would  more  read-  high  elevation,  will  deposit  a  portion  of  its  v a- 
ily  admit  rays  of  high  intensity  and  less  readily  por  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  temperature^ 
radiate  those  of  low  intensity,  the  temperature  and  in  doing  this  will  give  out  a  portion  of  its 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  much  high-  latent  heat  to  the  surrounding  air,  and  prevent 
er  than  it  is  even  if  it  were  situated  at  a  greater  the  temperature  of  this  from  sinldng  as  low  as 
distance  from  the  sun.   Were  the  earth  covered  it  would  were  it  not  subjected  to  this  inflQt.iice ; 
with  a  surface  of  uniform  material  and  without  and  in  this  case  the  air  will  descend  to  the  level 
an  atmosphere,  its  relative  temperature  at  dif-  of  the  sea  actually  warmer  as  well  as  drier  thuii 
ferent  times  and  on  different  pails  of  its  surfiice  when  it  went  up.    Although  the  mean  tempera- 
oould  readily  be  calculated ;  but  the  diversity  ture  for  a  whole  year  of  a  wind  blowing  over  a 
of  the  snr&ce  and  the  motion  of  the  atrial  cov-  mountain  rid^  would  be  little  or  nothing  diii/.!i- 
ering  give  a  complexity  to  the  subject  which  ished,  yet  if  it  blows  over  in  summer  or  m\..\ 
renders  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem  the  mountain  is  abnormally  cooled  with  tLe  rv- 
almost  impossible.     We  are  however  able  to  mains  of  winter  snow,  the  temperature  of  ti.'.- 
obtain  a  general  appreciation  of  these  effects,  wind  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  air  in  ti.i* 
Let  us  first  consiaer  the  mechanical  constita-  plain  below. — ^Again,  it  is  evident  that  the  t<r:- 
tion  and  effects  of  the  atmosphere.    We  may  perature  of  a  particular  part  of  the  earth  &:: «: 
suppose  this  to  be  composed  of  atoms  self-repel-  depend  not  only  on  the  amount  of  heat  m  h:-  ^ 
lent,  but  subject  to  the  ottraction  of  gravitation,  it  receives  directly  from  the  sun,  but  also  <\xi  i\  t 
and  therefore  possessed  of  weight.    The  lower  direction  and  Quality  of  the  winds  to  whi«  !   ;t 
strata  of  such  an  atmosphere  must  be  more  is  subjected.    When  water  is  converted  ii.:.v 
dense  than  the  upper,  since  each  succeeding  vapor,  as  we  have  seen  in  ev^wration,  a  l^r^ 
stratum  as  we  pass  downward  is  pressed  into  amount  of  heat  is  rendered  latent ;  and  m  1-  ^  - 
less  space  by  the  weight  of  all  the  superincum-  the  vapor  is  condensed  agun  into  water,  ui..  «  r 
bent  strata.    A  column  of  this  atmosphere  at  whatever  conditions   the  condensation    t^« « 
the  bottom  has  the  temperature  of  the  surface  place,  tlie  same  amount  of  heat  must  be  ev\»l\  «..•. 
of  the  earth,  and  at  the  top  that  of  celestial  space.  Every  foot  of  water,  therefore,  which   falU  v. 
the  temperature  diminishing  as  we  ascend,  at  the  form  of  rain,  must  leave  in  the  atnioe^>!.,.  ro 
least  for  accessible  distances,  on  an  average  as  much  heat  as  that  required  to  reconvert  ti.. 
about  V  for  each  800  feet    In  order  that  such  same  amount  of  water  into  the  state  of  Tap  r 
an  atmosphere  may  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  We  see  from  this  simple  consideration  tha:  t'.. 
it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  each  successive  vapor  contained  in  the  atmosphere  carru^l  ^v 
pound  of  air  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  con-  the  winds  from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  anot*..  *, 
tains  nearly  the  same  absolute  amount  ot  heat,  distributes  and  equidixes  the  heat  which  ti*«.*  r^ 
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diatioQ  from  the  Bon  tends  to  aocnnralAte  in  the  it  flows  toward  the  e<iiiator  on  either  side,  mnst 

equatorial  regions.    Let  us  therefore  next  oon-  partake  of  the  motion  of  the  place  from  which 

sider  the  circulation  of  the  winds,  than  which  it  started,  and  in  its  pn^ess  most  in  saocession 

at  first  sight  nothing  would  appear  more  nnoer-  reach  parallels  of  latitude  moring  more  rapidly 

tain.    The  motion,  however,  of  every  particle  than  itself.    It  would  therefore  as  it  were  con* 

of  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  govern-  tinuallj  fall  hehind  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 

ed  bv  laws  as  fixed  and  immutable  as  those  appear  to  describe  a  slightly  curvilinear  coune 

which  control  the  movements  of  the  planets  toward  the  west.  We  have  in  this  a  conception  of 

•>f  our  system,  although,  when  the  conditions  the  cause  of  the  great  system  of  currents  denomi- 

inder  which  these  laws  operate  are  much  di*  nated  the  trade  winds,  which  blow  constantly 

versified  and  various  perturbing  influences  are  between  the  parallels  of  30°  N.  and  SO"*  S.  toward 

introduced,  the  resultant  is  difficult  of  estima-  the  belt  of  greatest  rare&ction,  from  the  N.  £.  in 

uf>n.    Such  is  the  case  with  the  motion  of  the  the  nortiiern  hemisphere  and  from  the  S.  £.  in 

winds ;  still  their  general  circulation  has  been  the  southern.    This  motion,  however,  requires 

made  out  with  considerable  certainty.    If  our  further  consideration.    The  particles  of  air  vp' 

earth  were  subjected  alone  to  the  heat  of  the  preaching  the  equator  do  not  ascend  in  a  per- 

<tara,  this  being  equal  on  aH  sides,  no  motion  pendicular  direction,  as  we  supposed  in  the  first 

"f  the  air  would  ensue;  but  the  circumstance  case,  but  gradually  rise  as  they  advance  toward 

that  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  son  are  con-  '  the  W.  along  an  ascending  plane,  and  continue 

daed  to  the  torrid  zone^  gives  a  great  preponder-  for  a  time  their  westerly  motion  in  each  hemi- 

ance  of  heat  in  the  e<)uatorial  regions,  and  hence  sphere  after  they  have  commenced  their  return 

causes  a  constant  curculation  of  the  air.    The  to  the  pole.    When  the  atoms  of  air  forming 

temperature  of  the  equator  is  on  an  average  this  current  arrive  at  their  greatest  altitude, 

i^out  82'',  while  the  temperature  of  the  polar  they  begin  to  fiow  backward  toward  the  poles; 

r\e^ons  is  about  sEcro.    It  follows  from  the  law  but  as  they  flow,  for  example,  those  in  tiie 

<..f  expansion  by  heat,  that  the  air  at  the  equator  northern  hemisphere  northerly,  they  arrive  at 

will  be  enlarged  in  volume,  and  that  its  upper  parts  of  the  earth  moving  less  rapidly  than 

snrfaoe  will  tend  to  stand  much  higher  than  that  themselves,  and  therefore  curve  round  toward 

4t  the  pole.    The  air  at  the  equator  will  there-  the  £.,  and  finally  descend  to  the  earth  to  be- 

:*»re  roll  over  toward  the  poles,  increase  the  come  again  a  part  of  the  surface  trade  wind 

^re^^avre  on  these  parts  of  the  eaith,  and  dimin-  from  the  N.  £.    To  render  this  motion  more 

oh  it  in  the  equatorial  regions.    The  heat  being  clear,  let  us  suppose  a  series  of  books  to  be  placed 

o^n tinned,  the  air  would  be  pressed  in  firom  N.  side  by  side  on  edge  in  a  K.  and  8.  direction.  The 

and  S^  would  become  heated,  would  ascend  on  leaves  of  these  books  will  represent  the  planes 

bcronnt  of  the  pressure  on  each  side,  and  in  this  in  which  the  air  would  circulate  in  the  north- 

wstT  a  constant  circulation  would  be  kept  up,  em  hemisphere  were  the  earth  at  rest;  but  if 

-low  from  K.  and  8.  on  either  side,  towara  the  earth  is  supposed  to  be  in  motion,  then  the 

*.!;«  equator,   thence  upward,  and   gradually  upper  edges  of  the  books  must  be  inclined  to 

'  truing  backward,  woula  fiow  above,  K.  and  8.  the  W.  so  as  to  make  an  acute  angle  with  the 

ijTun,  toward  the  poles.    The  greater  portion  horizon  and  overlap  each  other  like  the  inclined 

f  this  circulation,  however,  would  be  confined  strata  in  a  geological  modeL    If^  on  each  leaf  of 

*o  about  the  parallel  of  80**  on  either  side  of  each  book,  a  circuit  of  arrows  be  drawn  mov* 

::.e  equator,  since  the  impulse  in  a  perpendicu-  ing  toward  the  8.  below  and  toward  the  N. 

.ar  direction,  which  the  air  receives  in  its  as-  alK>ve,  the  assemblage  of  these  will  represent 

cent,  would  tend  to  carry  it  higher  than  the  the  paths  of  the  diflerent  streams  of  the  atmo- 

puint  due  to  the  statical  pressure.    The  greater  sphere  in  our  hemisphere.  A  considerable  por* 

portion  would  consequently  descend  before  pro-  tion  of  the  circulation  we  have  here  described 

<  'Ceding  far  N.  or  8.,  and  this  effect  woula  be  must  descend  to  the  earth  within  about  30^  of 

tart  her  increased  by  the  narrowing  of  the  me-  the  equator,  as  we  have  before  stated,  and 

r:'iiazia ;  for  it  must  be  evident  tiiat  all  the  air  reaches  the  earth  to  form  again  the  current  oi 

which  ascended  at  the  equator  could  not  do-  the  surfaoe  trade  winds.    A  part,  however, 

v^end  in  the  frigid  zones,  since  the  area  of  these  descends  still  farther  N.,  and  another  portion 

«T'aces  is  ftr  less  than  tbat  around  tiie  equator,  probably  reaches  the  colder  part  of  the  frigid 

The  principal  circulation  will  therefore  be  con-  zone.    A  part  of  the  principal  descending  cur- 

r.i:e«l  to  a  belt  on  each  side  of  the  equator  ex-  rent  in  the  latitude  of  80"^  K,  particularly  dur* 

'.ending  N.  and  8.  about  80^    A  portion,  how-  ing  our  summer,  is  driven  under  the  higher 

rTcr,  wonld  psss  entirely  to  the  pole,  or  raUier  strata,  and  gives  rise  to  a  surfiice  wind  from 

''-•  the  coldest  point  in  each  hemisphere,  where  the  8.,  which  on  account  of  the  rotation  of  the 

*T  iooing  its  heat  it  would  become  denser  and  earth  becomes  8.  W.  and  covers  to  a  comparsr 

^.nk  down  toward  the  surface  to  return  again  tively  small  depth  the  whole  of  the  northern 

Viward  the  equator.    8ach  would  be  the  simple  temperate  zone.    A  similar  wind  also  exists  in 

'  .rcolstion  of  the  a&ial  ocean  if  no  perturbing  the  southern  hemisphere.    The  greater  cold  of 

jidaenee  existed;  but  a  number  of  modifying  the  frigid  zcmes  tends  to  produce  an  effect  sim- 

'onditions  most  be  introduced.    First,  the  earth  ilar  to  the  greater  heat  of  the  torrid  zone ;  the 

14  not  at  rest,  but  in  rapid  motion  on  its  axis  air  becomes  more  dense  and  sinks  toward  the 

irom  W.  to  £.    Every  atom  of  air  therefore,  as  sorfaoe,  producing  a  descending  column  analo- 
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Sons  bnt  reverse  to  that  at  theeqpator,  and  direoti<m,giTiDgriaetolooaliipaioTingeoliiin9f, 
owB  in  every  direction  from  the  pole,  turning  and  thus  Droducing  winds*  rain,  and  all  the  fit- 
rapidly  however  to  tJiie  W.  on  acoonnt  of  the  iol  local  cnangeeor  theatmoephere.  The  windi 
rotation  of  the  earth.  The  current  at  the  snr-  not  onlr  carry  the  vapor  which  they  havt 
ftoe,  Hierefore,  at  the  latitude  of  60°,  would  as-  absorbed  from  the  sorfiioe  of  the  ocean,  and 
snme  a  direction  toward  the  W.  The  resultant  deposit  it  on  the  land,  bnt  they  alao  transfer 
winds  consequently  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  heat  in  a  similar  manner  from  one  part  of 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  shown  by  Prof,  the  earth  to  another^  and  thns  oonatanUy  varr 
Ooffin,  form  tiiree  great  belts :  1,  in  the  r^on  the  temperatore  which  a  given  place  ysoiiA 
of  the  equator,  a  perpetual  wind  from  the  N.  E.  have  were  it  alone  subjected  to  the  inflaeii<« 
extending  with  a  variable  limit  to  nearly  the  of  the  sun. — ^Another  primary  canse  of  tL« 
latitude  of  80°;  2,  between  80°  and  60°  or  65°,  irregular  distribotion  ox  heat  on  the  aor&oe 
a  variable  wind,  the  greater  amount  of  which  of  the  earth  is  the  currents  of  the  ocean, 
is  from  the  westward ;  and  8,  in  the  frigid  xone.  The  unequal  heating  of  different  parts  of  the 
a  whid  from  the  K.  £.  If  we  ascend  sufficient-  earth  by  the  sun,  as  we  have  seen,  givea  rise  u 
ly  high  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  northern  trop-  great  gyratory  motions  of  the  air,  and  it  nrast 
ieal  regions,  say  at  the  island  of  Cuba,  we  shall  be  evident  that  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  pro- 
pass  through  tiie  strata  of  surface  trades,  and  duoe  similar  motions  in  the  aqneoos  envekpe 
enter  those  of  the  upper  or  reverse  trade  winds*  of  the  globe.  Bnt  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
moving  from  the  6.  W.  toward  the  N.  K  heating  of  the  water  at  the  equator  by  the  son. 
Again,  if  we  ascend  in  tiie  belt  of  temperate  although  it  has  its  influence,  is  not  sufficient  to 
xones,  for  example  above  the  city  of  Washing-  account  for  the  actual  phenomena.  We  think 
ton,  we  shall  firstpass  through  the  surface  cor-  the  currents  of  the  ocean  are  munly  doe  to  the 
rent  from  itte  8.  w .,  sometimes  from  the  K.  W.,  effect  of  the  trade  winds,  which,  if  no  obstrocv 
and  higher  in  the  atmosphere  a  continued  cur-  tion  existed,  would  produce  a  current  towaid 
rent  from  the  W.  and  N.  W.  On  the  borders  the  W.  at  the  equator  entirely  round  the  earUi. 
of  the  northern  frigid  zone,  in  ascending  from  This  current,  however,  is  ob^mcted  by  the  two 
the  earth,  we  shall  first  encounter  a  wind  from  continents  which  are  stretched  across  it«  path, 
the  K.  £.,  and  higher  in  the  atmosphere,  flow-  and  is  deflected  right  and  left  or  K.  and  S.  st 
ing  toward  the  cold  pole,  a  wind  from  the  8.  the  western  shore  of  each  ocean,  thns  formic^ 
W.  Similar  circulations  must  take  place  in  the  four  immense  circuits,  viz. :  two  in  the  Atlan- 
aonthem  hemisphere.  There  are  tnerefore  in  tic,  one  N.  and  the  other  8.  of  the  equator, 
all  six  belts  of  winds  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  two  in  the  Pacific  For  a  like  reason  there 
tihree  in  each  hemisphere,  and  between  them  is  produced  a  nmilar  whirl  in  the  Indian  ocean 
a  narrow  belt  of  comparative  calms  near  the  — the  current  from  the  £.  being  d^ected  dowc 
equator,  in  which  the  currents  of  the  trade  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  returning  agidn  into  it- 
winds  neutralize  each  other,  and  ascend  into  self  along  a  southern  parallel  of  latitode  to  tie 
the  higher  regions.  The  descending  current  at  W.  side  of  Australia.  Beside  theae  great  streamik 
about  the  latitude  of  80°  also  produces  a  narrow  the  waters  supplied  by  all  Uie  rivers  empty  it; 
belt  of  comparative  calms  in  both  hemispheres,  into  the  arctic  iwsin  must  flow  ont,  and  in  th^ir 
To  give  as  it  were  greater  complexity  to  these  progress  to  the  south  must  tend  westward  on 
perturbations  of  the  circulation  of  the  atmo-  account  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  producing  a 
■phere,  the  systems  we  have  described  are  not  cold  current  from  each  pole  along  the  £.  shore 
fixed  in  position,  but  move  K.  and  8.  with  the  of  each  conUnent,  such  as  that  which  flovt 
varying  path  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  during  8.  close  to  tlie  shore  along  our  coast.  To  illc»> 
■nmmer  and  winter.  Another  principal  cause  trate  the  effect  of  these  great  gyrations  of  iLe 
of  perturbation  in  the  circulation  of  the  winds,  ocean,  let  us  consider  the  one  which  ia  bot 
ana  consequently  in  the  distribution  of  heat,  is  known,  the  Gulf  stream.  The  trade  wind,  art- 
the  vapor  which  mingles  with  the  atmosphere,  ing  upon  the  watera  near  the  equator,  and  Mf^!- 
This  is  absorbed  in  large  quantitiea  by  the  sur-  ing  them  toward  the  W.,  sivea  rise  to  the  grett 
ftee  trade  winds  as  they  flow  horn  either  side  current  which,  intempted  by  the  islands  of  il  e 
of  the  eouator  over  the  ocean  to  the  belt  of  Caribbean  sea  and  the  isthmns  of  Danen,  ia  d«- 
centre  calms ;  it  is  there  elevated  with  the  air,  fleeted  along  the  £.  ooaat  of  the  United  Slateak 
and  in  a  greater  part  immediately  condensed  by  thence  over  to  the  ooaat  of  Europe,  and  dova 
the  cold  of  the  higher  regions,  and  consequent-  the  coast  of  Africa,  nntU  it  haa  completed  its 
]y  falls  in  torrents  of  rain,  leaving  in  the  atmo-  circuit  in  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  ycanL 
■phere  all  the  latent  heat  which  it  had  absorbed  In  crossing  the  Atlantic  it  aenda  off  a  branch,  as 
in  its  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  it  were,  which,  passing  among  the  islands  of 
The  heat  thus  evolved  increases  the  ascensional  Great  Britain,  along  tne  coast  of  Norvav,  and 
power  of  the  rliing  column,  and  causes  it  to  as-  into  the  arctic  regions,  always  tending  eaMwani 
cend  higher  tluLi  it  would  otherwise  do,  and  to  on  account  of  the  revolntion  of  the  earth,  car- 
fidl  on  each  aide  more  precipitatelv  and  in  ries  the  water  fixxn  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  one  o( 
greater  quantity  nearer  the  place  of  ita  ascent  the  hottest  portions  of  Uie  earth,  tar  to  the  K. 
In  a  like  manner  the  introduction  of  vapos  into  and  £.,  and  produces  an  increase  of  temperata*« 
ai^  portion  of  the  atmosphere  expands  it,  and  in  these  regions  much  above  that  which  wocji 
renders  the  strata  unstable  in  a  perpendicular  be  due  to  their  position  in  regard  to  the  sun. 
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Witlumt  tliis  eonrdetlve  transfer  of  heat,  Qreat  fon^s  bay  and  the  Tariobs  inlets  oonneetod  wiUi 

Brittin  would  be  almost  as  iohoflpltable  a  regkm  it  is  restored  by  oold  cnrrents  ftt>in  the  aziotio 

tt  the  shores  of  Labrador,  whion  are  nnder  the  regions.    Perhaps  the  ooldest  meridian  in  the 

Bune  psralleL  This  eironit  prodnoes  very  little  ef-  northern  portion  of  the  earth  is  near  that  pta»- 

fect,  however,  on  the  dimate  of  the  United  States,  ing  throngh  Washington. — ^We  shall  next  oon- 

rince  between  it  and  oor  ooast  is  the  oold  our*  sider  the  meteorological  effects  of  the  monotain 

rent  fix>m  the  north.  Beside  this,  the  heat  which  systems  of  the  earth.    If  these  are  placed  £.  and 

the  esstem  nortion  of  onr  oonntry  might  derive  W.  in  the  temperate  zones,  they  will  have  com- 

from  the  Golf  stream  is  carried  away  Mstwardly  paratively  little  efiect  npon  the  meteorology  of 

by  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  of  the  temper^  the  oonntry ;  but  if  they  are  placed  N.  and  8.,  or 

ate  mne.  The  gyration  in  the  sonthem  Atlantic  cross  the  great  aerial  currents,  they  will  then  ex* 

n  less  marked,  but  still  it  carries  the  warm  cnr^  erdse  a  very  controlling  inflaence.    Let  ns  snp- 

rent  along  the  ooast  of  Brazil,  which  loses  its  pose  a  wind  from  the  west,  for  example,  blowing 

high  temperatnra  by  the  time  it  has  crossed  the  over  the  surface  of  a  level  country  in  the  tern* 

most  sonthem  point  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  peratezone.  It  will  precipitate  none  of  its  mois^ 

ntorns  Dp  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  nre,  because  its  temperature  remains  above  that 

imeliorate  the  climate  of  that  portion  of  the  point  at  which  the  moisture  can  be  sustained, 

earth.   The  great  currents  of  the  Pacific  are  al-  But  if  the  same  current  be  defiected  up  the  W. 

most  precisely  simUar  in  character  to  those  of  side  of  a  mountain  extending  N.  and  8.  into  a 

the  Atlantic.    Starting  fh)m  the  W.  coast  of  higher  and  colder  region,  its  vapor  will  be  codp 

Afflerics,  the  current,  impelled  by  the  trade  verted  into  water,  or  into  that  intermediate 

winds  toward  the  W.,  is  defiected  N.  and  8.,  and,  condition  called  cloud,  which,  descending  bi 

divided  into  two  great  whirls  by  the  continent  rain,  will  fertilize  the  W.  slope  of  the  mountain 

of  Asia  and  the  iu£|]aoent  islands,  the  northern  system,  while  on  the  £.  side  there  will  be  a  d^ 

Sows  along  the  coast  of  Japan  ana  recrosses  the  fioiency  of  moisture  and  a  want  of  rain.    This 

ocean  in  the  region  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  is  the  case  with  all  mountains  of  sufficient  el»> 

thsnoe  down  the  ooast  of  Oregon  and  California  vation  in  the  temperate  zones,  which  extend  in 

to  retnra  into  itself  near  the  equator.    This  dr-  a  N.  and  8.  direction,  and  is  particularly  illus- 

colt)  although  it  has  very  little  influence  upon  trated  by  the  effect  of  the  Rocky  mountain  sya- 

the  climate  of  Obins,  materially  affects  that  tern  on  the  western  part  of  this  continent,  and 

of  the  W.  ooast  of  North  America.    The  water  the  Andes  on  that  of  South  America.    In  the 

which  ascends  to  the  N.  along  the  coast  of  torrid  zone,  and  within  the  region  of  the  trade 

Asia,  loses  a  considerable  portion  though  not  all  winds  whidi  blow  from  the  eairt,  the  R  side  of 

of  its  heat  in  crossing  the  JPacific,  and,  descend-  the  mountains  receives  the  predpitation,  whUe 

jog  to  the  8.  idong  the  W.  cosst  of  America  the  W.  eide  is  deficient  in  moisture.    Hence  the 

in  a  broad  stream,  imparts  to  the  air  in  con-  rainless  portions  of  Pern  and  Central  America, 

(set  with  it  a  miloness  and  equability  of  tem-  The  Alleghany  mountains  are  generally  not  oi 

perttore  which,  carried  eastward  on  to  the  land,  sufficient  height  to  produce  much  effect  in  this 

unparts  to  our  W.  coast  the  agreeableness  of  its  way,  and  furthermore  their  direction  is  nearly 

diniate.    The  polar  stream  of  cold  water  which  parallel  with  that  of  the  fertilizing  or  prevailing 

flows  out  principally  at  the  bottom  of  Behring's  surface  wind  from  the  8.  W.    From  the  great 

■trtits,  tends,  on  account  of  the  revolution  of  currents  of  the  air  which  we  have  described,  it 

tlM  earth,  to  hug  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  to  flow  must  be  evident  that  the  tendency  of  all  di»- 

^ween  it  and  the  Gulf  stream  of  that  re-  turlMEtnces  in  the  equatorial  regions  must  be  to 

{ion,  u  in  the  case  of  the  streams  on  the  E.  move  westwardly,  and  In  the  temperate  zones 

oottt  of  North  America.    A  little  reflection  will  to  move  eastwardly.    It  has  accordingly  been 

^ttble  the  reader  to  trace  out  the  effects  of  the  found  that  heated  and  cold  terms  generally  com- 

^t  great  whirls  we  have  mentioned  in  the  menoe  at  the  N.  W.  part  of  our  oontiilent,  d^ 

distribution  of  heat  over  the  globe.    But  it  soend  to  the  8.  along  the  base  of  th^  Rocky 

oogbt  to  be  stated,  that  in  the  descriptions  we  mountains,  and  at  the  same  time  sweep  east- 

Asve  given  we  have  not  considered  the  annual  ward  over  the  whole  continent    The  same  is 

pertorbations  to  which  these  currents  are  sub-  the  case  with  great  storms  K]t  rain  and  wind,  paiw 

i^cted  on  account  of  the  varying  position  of  the  tioularly  those  which  occur  in  winter,  springy 

sm,  and  eonsequentlv  the  varying  direction  of  and  autumn.     In  summer  these  commotions  are 

the  wiod,  our  oq{ect  being  to  give  general  views  more  local,  and  consiat  principally  of  thunder 

^  too  much  complicate  by  multiplied  condi-  gtists,  which  however  in  every  part  of  the 

^ioQs.  It  will  be  spen  from  an  examination  of  United  States  punue  an  easterly  oourae.    The 

^  whole  efilbct  of  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  explanation,  or  at  least  the  approrimate  oanse 

^  on  an  average  the  isothermal  lines,  or  lines  of  the  fall  of  ndn  and  of  fitftd  winds,  is  found  in 

^  ^nal  temperature,  on  the  water,  are  carried  the  unstable  condition  of  the  atmosphere  pro- 

forther  to  the  north  in  the  northern  hemisphere  dnced  by  the  gradual   introduction  into  the 

j|sd  farther  to  the  extreme  south  in  the  southern  lower  stratum  of  the  vapor  of  water.    This. 

i^ciQisphere  than  ontheluid.    The  temperature  with  the  accompanying  heat,  tends  to  expand 

^  the  North  American  continent  is  perhaps  the  air,  and  consequently  to  render  it  lighter; 

^^  depressed  than  that  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  when  the  amount  of  vapor  becomes  suffl* 

^^^^^ssse  the  water  which  evaporates  ttom  Hud-  dently  great,  the  order  of  density  of  the  strata 
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bin  a  measarereveraed,  and  a  state  of  tottering  of  this  character.    Beside  thedaas  of  stofios 
equilibrinm  is  prodnoed;  the  lower  stratum  which  have  been  denominated  cydonea,  ^xA 
tends  on  the  least  disturbance  to  break  through  which  follow  the  general  course  of  tbe  Guii 
into  the  colder,  and  to  carry  with  it  the  mobt-  stream  lapping  oyer  our  £.  coast  there  is  as- 
ure  which  it  contains  at  the  surface  of  the  other  class  to  which  we  first  alluded,  whi(i) 
earth,  and  which,  condensed  by  the  cold  in  the  commence  in  the  interior  of  the  oontinent,  and 
upper  regions,  falls  again  in  rain.    We  owe  to  are  borne  along  eastwardly  by  the  westerly  wiikd 
the  late  Mr.  Espy  of  this  country  an  exposition  of  the  temperate  zone.    For  example,  after  a 
of  the  effects  which  must  fiow  from  the  burst-  gentle  8.  wind  has  blown  for  several  oaya,  partk^ 
ing  up  of  the  moist  stratum  of  air  through  the  ularly  in  autumn,  winter,  or  spring,  the  surface 
upper  into  the  colder  regions,  and  the  consequent  stratum  of  air,  beginning  at  the  Bodkj  moimtaic» 
production  of  rain.    We  do  not  Uiink  the  mere  and  extending  to  the  eaatem  aeaboo^  beconM 
mingling  of  currents,  as  was  supposed  br  Hut-  abnormally  moist  and  warm ;  it  therefore  frv- 
ton,  is  at  all  an  adequate  cause,  while  the  up-  quently  begins  at  the  K  base  of  these  mountaiii^ 
ward  motion  consequent  on  the  instability  pro-  to  burst  upward,  carrying  with  It  into  the  ooki<r 
duced  by  the  vapor  itself  possesses  all  the  cnar-  strata  the  vapor  with  which  it  is  loaded,  to  be 
acteristics  of  a  cause  both  true  and  sufficient,  precipitated  m  rain,  giving  rise  to  a  wind  fhan 
It  follows  as  a  corollary  from  this  theory,  that  the  eastward  on  the  £.  side  of  the  stonn  az^d 
places  on  tibe  surface  of  the  earth  which  super  Arom  the  westward  on  the  W.  side.    The  oom- 
abound  in  moisture  must  be  liable  to  great  com-  motion  is  borne  eastward  by  the  upper  or  prer- 
motions  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  fdls  of  alent  westerly  currents  at  a  variable  rate,  from 
rain.    The  equatorial  belt  of  calms  between  10  to  80  m.  per  hour,  sweeping  over  the  whfW 
the  trade  winds  is  consequently  subject  to  rain  distance  ftx>m  the  place  of  its  origin  until  it 
every  day,  and  in  such  quantities  tiiat  fr^  water  mingles  with  the  storms  of  the  Gulf  stream.  In 
may  sometimes  be  scooped  up  from  the  surface  some  cases  these  storms  extend  from  K.  to  S. 
of  the  ocean.    Along  the  whole  course  of  the  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eoDtinent: 
Atlantic  Gulf  stream,  from  Florida  to  the  coast  but  more  generally  the  stormy  condition  of  the 
of  Ireland,  the  water  possesses  a  temperature  atmosphere  is  in  detached  porti<NM,  each  how- 
above  that  due  to  the  latitude,  and  the  lower  ever  moving  eastward.    In  summer,  the  udsIa- 
stratum  of  air  resting  upon  it  is  therefore  warmer  ble  condition  of  the  atmoq[>here  prodoced  br 
and  moister  than  that  on  either  side.    It  is  con-  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  dav  la  frequent! j 
aeouently  in  a  state  of  tottering  equilibrium,  reversed  in  tlje  afternoon  by  thunder  atonu« 
ana  ready  to  burst  up  into  the  upper  and  colder  at  various  places,  all  however  as  a  general  rule 
strata,  carrying  with  it  the  moisture  to  be  con-  moving  eastward.  The  storm  systems  of  £uro}< 
densed  in  torrents  of  rain,  and  drawing  in  and  Ana  are  similar  to  those  of  America,  but 
around  the  ascending  column  the  acMacent  air,  more  modified  by  the  irregular  direction  of  ttf 
to  give  rise  to  the  fearful  cyclones  which,  com*  mountain  chuns. — ^In  this  sketch  we  have  cv'C- 
mencing  in  the  Oaribbean  sea,  sometimes  travel  fined  ourselves  for  want  of  space  to  the  mu«& 
with  unabated  fury  along  the  entire  axis  of  the  prominent  points  of  the  science ;  and  in  cvn- 
atream  to  the  coast  of  Great  Britain.    Similar  elusion,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  important  ol» 
cyclones,  and  from  a  similar  cause,  are  produced  servations  collected  at  the  national  observatory, 
over  the  heated  stream  which  flows  alons  the  under  the  direction  of  Lieut  Maury,  relative  to 
£.  coast  of  Asia^  the  same  principle  affordmg  a  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean  in  every 
simple  explanation  of  similar  tornadoes  in  the  part  of  the  world ;  to  the  meteorological  syatus 
aouthem  Atlantic  and  Pacific  as  well  as  in  the  of  the  war  department  under  SurffeoD-Genenk^ 
Indian  ocean.    We  have  called  these  storms  Lawson,  and  discusaed  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Coolidc^r ; 
cyclones,  not  meaning  however  to  adopt  the  to  the  labors  of  the  late  Mr.  Bedfield,  Mr. 
hypothesis   that   they  are  simple  horizontal  Espy,  Prof.  Loomia^  Prof.  Guyot,  and  Prof.  C«  f- 
whirlwi^ds,  but  upward  and  spirally  in-blow-  fin,* also  to  those  or  Dr.  Hare ;  and  to  the  acis- 
ing  gyrations.    We  owe  principally  to  the  late  mulation  of  materials  relative  to  the  K<>r^ 
Mr.  Bedfield,  as  is  stated  in  the  article  Hurri-  American  continent  at  the  Smithsonian  iju<*- 
<UKK,  the  establishment  of  the  fact  of  the  gyra-  tution,  under  the  direction  of  Prot  Henry,  l^ 
tory  motion  of  these  storms,  and  to  Mr.  Espy  side  the  systems  which  have  been  eatabli&Led  is 
the  proof  that  the  principal  motive  force  acts  different  states  of  the  Union.    Most  of  the  civ  J« 
in  a  verUcal  direction,  and  consists  in  the  ixed  governments  of  Europe  have  also  organ ii«i: 
rushing  in  and  upward  of  the  moist  stratum  systems  of  simultaneous  observational  by  wLi<-1j 
from  the  surface,  and  the  consequent  evolution  as  in  America  the  progress  of  stoma  may  b« 
of  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapor  which  it  con-  noted.    These,  with  the  aid  of  the  telegm;  K 
tains.    Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  an  cannot  fail  to  advance  the  science  naote  n\Hy.  ▼ 
upward  rushing  of  streams  of  air  should  take  than  has  ever  been  done  at  any  other  period  d 
place  over  a  sn^  circumscribed  area  without  its  hMtory. 

their  assuming  a  gyratory  motioiu    When  how-        METEK  (Gr.  ^pois  a  measmeX  •  ^^^^^ 

ever  the  uprismg  column  is  of  great  extent,  this  much  used  in  combination  with  othats  to  de-^  ^- 

tendency  to  gyrate  is  merged  in  the  different  nate  various  measuring  instrumental  aa  th«:r- 

directions  of  the  various  streams,  and  hence  all  mometer,  a  measurer  of  temperatnre,  hydn.>rr.^ 

the  storms  which  visit  our  continent  are  not  ter,  measurer  of  the  density  of  water,  4^  ^licn 
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standing  alonei  it  is  oommonly  understood  to  if  tlie  flow  is  feeble  the  wheel,  to  torn  at  aD, 

apply  to  the  instniments  naed  for  measuring  mnst  be  provided  with  snch  small  apertnrea 

gas,  which  are  described  in  the  article  Oas,  or  that  thej  are  likel j  to  be  clogged  with  the  sed- 

to  similar  oontriTanoes  for  measoring  the  qoan-  iment    When  faaoets  are  left  slowlj  mnning 

titles  of  water  discharged  through  pipes.     In  in  cold  weather  to  prevent  freering  of  the 

snppljing  water  to  cities,  the  want  is  beginning  water,  the  meter  maj  not  register  Uiis  flow 

to  be  sensibly  felt  of  some  cheap  and  accnrato  however  long  it  is  continned ;  and  supplies  of 

apparatos  that  shall  register  the  amount  con-  water  may  thus  be  fraudulently  obt^ed  with- 

somed  by  difBBrent  customers,  in  the  same  way  out  any  record  of  it  An  En^ish  meter  known  as 

that  the  consumption  of  gas  is  determined ;  and  Seaman's  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  kind, 

various  meters  have  been  contrived  for  this  The  pivot  on  which  its  wheel  is  hnnz  on  an 

parpcee.     But  the  difficulties  of  providing  a  inverted  cup  is  ingeniously  lubricated  by  oil 

crieap  measurer,  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  floating  on  the  water  around  it — ^To  the  second 

Urge  and  small  quantities,  delivered  slowly  or  dass  of  meters,  which  may  be  called  atmo- 

npidly,  are  much  plater  when  the  object  of  spheric,  belongs  Cochran's  patent    The  meas- 

the  measurement  is  a   heavy  incompressible  urer  is  a  double  wedge-shaped  vessel  placed 

^aid,  than  when  this  is  a  highly  elastic  body  at  the  top  of  an  air-tight  case,  and  balanced  so 

like  gas,  which  flows  with  little  friction  through  as  to  rock  upon  ito  edge.    It  is  divided  by  a 

pipes  of  diffiwent  sixes  and  without  regard  to  vertical  partition  into  two  triangular  compart* 

the  number  of  bends  or  to  differences  of  pres-  ment&    The  water  enters  through  the  bottom 

wore  arising  firom  differences  of  elevation. — The  of  the  case,  and  fills  the  first  compartment,  when 

v&ter  meters  in  use  are  of  two  distinct  classes,  it  tilts  and  empties  itself^  bringing  the  second 

o"^  of  whieh  works  in  combination  with  com-  under  the  current,  which  repeats  the  operation, 

pressed  air,  and  the  other  without  this.    Of  As  the  water  enters  the  case  it  compresses  the 

thie  non-atmoq>heric  dass,  that  of  Mr.  Henry  bit  contuned  therein,  and  ito  head  is  thus  re- 

WorthingtoD  of  Kew  York  is  pertiaps  the  best  tained.  The  capacity  of  the  air  chamber  is  suffi- 

h  conssts  of  two  cylinders  placed  ride  by  side,  cientiy  great  to  prevent  the  water  from  rising  so 

with  pistons  so  arranged  that  in  working  they  high  as  to  intenere  with  the  movement  of  the 

Wtemately  move  the  supply  and  delivery  valves  measuring  buckets,  each  oscillation  oi  which 

of  the  oppomte  cylinder.    Each  stroke  being  slides  a  valve,  which  letoout  some  of  the  water 

reristered,  the  number  of  times  the  cyUnders  and  admito  a  corresponding  quantity  of  air^  thns 

f  the  capacity  of  which  is  known)  are  filled  and  keeping  np  the  supply.    A  large  current  is  apt 

<ii«chArged  is  indicated.  These  meters  are  much  to  cause  the  bucketo  to  tilt  before  they  are  full ; 

ns^  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  and  if  they  are  made  proportionally  large,  the 

I>bphragm  meters  of  the  same  dass  are  used  in  air  chamber  must  also  be  greatiy  increi»ed  in 

Kew  York,  and  might  be  preferred  to  the  pis-  rize,  making  the  machine  bulky  and  expensive. 

t<Q  mod  cylinder  meters  if  it  were  not  that  the  In  another  form,  that  of  Messrs.  GurttB  and 

dUphragm  soon  weara  out    Hughes's  meter  is  Hoard,  the  water  fills  alternately  one  of  a  pair 

I  food  example  of  this  sort    A  chamber  is  of  npright  cylinders,  in  the  upper  parte  of 

diTided  1^  a  flexible  water-tight  diaphragm  into  which  floato  raised  by  tiie  water  work  the 

two  parts.    The  water  entering  and  filling  one  valves. — ^A  compressed  air  meter,  recentiy  pat^ 

rTessea  the  di^hragm  into  the  other,  which  ented  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Church  of  New  York,  oon- 

esuses  the  valves  to  change,  and  the  water  to  siste  of  a  cylindrical  wheel  into  which  the  water 

&>w  into  the  second  chamber  while  it  is  di»-  passes  at  ito  axis  and  flows  into  compartmento 

charged  from  the  first    Each  discharge  is  a  on  ito  periphery,  until  the  weight  causes  them 

c>«asare  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  chamber,  to  revolve  and  discharge  themselves,  the  wheel 

Meters  of  the  character  of  those  described  are  being  npon  a  horizontal  axis.    A  float  within 

j&ble  to  get  out  of  order  from  the  clogging  of  the  wheel  detains  each  bucket  until  it  is  exactly 

the  valves  with  the  sediment  deposited  from  filled.    It  is  made  applicable  to  the  measure- 

the  water,  and  in  the  case  of  pistons  from  de-  ment  of  a  large  current  by  dividing  this  as  it 

rangemeot  ot  the  packing.    The  head  of  water  enters  the  wheel  and  measuring  only  a  part, 

is  also  mora  or  less  reduced  by  the  force  ex-  the  proportion  measured  being  indicated  by  the 

petkted  hk  moving  the  piston  and  the  friction  registering  apparatus.    The  escape  of  the  air  in 

t-nsing  from  passing  short  turns  at  the  valves,  bubbles  together  with  the  water,  which  is  a 

Thers  is  iJso  a  nicety  of  construction  necessary,  fault  in  other  atmospheric  meters,  is  prevented 

vhicfa  renders  Uie  instrument  expensive.     A  by  cauring  the  current  to  flow  under  and  over 

:..rd  variety  of  this  dass  maybe  called  velocity  partitions,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  the 

aeters,  as  thej  register  the  revolutions  of  a  bubbles  rise  and  burst    A  monitor  valve  is  also 

vb«el  which  is  moved  by  the  current  with  a  attoched  to  prevent  the  drawing  of  water  should 

Tit.<  icity  proportional  to  ito  own.    The  whed  the  air  escape  in  sufficient  quantity  to  disturb 

r-'^^rally  employed  \b  that  of  the  well  known  the  measurement,  in  which  case  a  fresh  supply 

"  Barker's  miU,**  into  which  the  water  enters  of  air  may  be  introduced  by  loosening  a  screw 

IS  the  eeotre  and  passes  out  at  the  cireumfer-  at  the  side  and  emptying  the  meter. 
e^^ee    nearty  tangentially,    imparting    to    the       METHODISM.    In  1729  John  Wesley,  a  feh 

whitei  m  horixootal  revolntion.    For  swift  cnr-  low  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  being  impressed 

RfLta  tbeae  meters  are  verywdl  adapted,  but  with  the  need  of  gruiter  spirituality  in  religioa 
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hj  an  attentiyeperasalof  the  workBof  theRer.  bonseliold  of  iluth,  empl<^yiiig  tliem  In  prefer^ 
William  Law,  particolarlj  his  '*  Call  to  a  Holy  ence  to  others,  buying  ooe  of  another,  helpiiwr 
Life,*' and  also  the  writings  ofThomasikKempifl,  each  other  in  bosiness ;  attending  upon  all  th^ 
organized  smaU evening  meetings,  with  his  bro-  ordinances  of  God,  such  as  poblio  worship,  Uit 
ther  Charles,  a  student  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Morgan,  ministry  of  the  Word  whether  read  or  ezpocn^i- 
commoner  of  Christchurch,  and  Mr.  Kirkham  of  ed,  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  fimiily  and  priTftU 
Merton  college.  In  a  short  time  two  or  three  prayer,  searching  the  Scriptores,  and  iuidng  ur 
pnpils  of  Jolm  Wesley  and  one  of  Charles  Wes-  abstinence.''  Enconraged  by  the  enocesa  wL:ch 
le^s  pupils  obtained  the  privilege  of  attending  attended  their  ministry,  the  brothers  traTcHoI 
these  meetings.  They  soon  began  to  give  evi-  extensively  throughout  the  kingdom,  visitin;r 
dence  of  spiritual  improvement  by  visiting  the  the  rudest  and  most  populous  districta,  sl^ 
sick  in  the  town  and  the  prisoners  who  were  con-  everywhere  producing  a  profound  fmpresBioi. 
fined  in  the  castle.  After  two  years  they  were  It  soon  became  necessary  for  them  to  empiloT 
joined  by  Mr.  Ingham  of  Queen's  college,  Mr.  lay  preachers  to  assist  them  in  preaobing  to  sik! 
Broughton,  and  Mr.  Hervey,  and  subsequently  looking  after  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  lar^ 
by  Mr.  George  Whitefield  of  Pembroke  college,  societies  which  had  been  formed  in  differtLt 
then  in  his  18th  year.  At  the  end  of  6  years  their  parts  of  the  country.  As  the  number  of  Uj 
number  amounted  to  14.  The  name  of  Method-  preachers  increased,  it  became  necessary  ^ 
ists  was  given  to  them,  not  as  a  term  of  reproach,  concert  of  action  that  an  annual  meeting  abonlii 
as  is  generally  supposed,  but  on  account  of  the  be  held,  which  was  denominated  a  oonfereot^. 
exact  re^larity  of  their  lives,  and  the  manner  and  has  ever  since  borne  that  name.  The  &i>i 
of  spendmg  their  time.  The  society  was  broken  conference  was  held  in  1747,  at  which  John  aud 
up  by  the  departure  of  the  Wesle^s  for  Georgia  Charles  Wesley  met  two  or  three  other  min»- 
as  chaplains  of  the  colony  which  had  been  ters  of  the  established  church  who  sympathized 
planted  there.  On  their  return  to  England  in  with  them,  and  the  preachers  whom  tiiey  LmI 
1788,  John  Wesley  began  to  preach  in  the  appointed  to  come  from  various  narts  of  tLe 
churches  of  London  and  other  places ;  but  he  country  to  confer  with  them  on  tne  affairs  of 
met  with  a  cold  reception,  and  was  finally  de*  the  societies.  Since  that  time  a  conference  bsa 
barred  admission  to  the  pulpits.  Not  discon-  been  annually  held,  John  Wesley  having  pre> id- 
certed,  however,  he  preached  in  private  houses,  ed  at  47.  Their  deliberationa,  in  the  furm  of 
and  in  the  streets^  cemeteries,  and  fields.  In  his  questions  and  answers,  were  afterward  printed 
brother  Charles  he  found  a  faithful  coadjutor,  under  the  title,  ^^Minutesof  the  several  Con ver- 
and  the  result  of  their  preaching  was  a  general  sations  between  Uie  Rev.  Mr. Wesley  and  others.** 
awakening  on  the  subject  of  religion  throughout  In  the  early  conferences  various  points  of  dxjc- 
the  land.  So  numerous  became  their  followers  trine  were  discussed  with  reference  to  the  aditp- 
that  they  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  them  tion  of  a  standard.  Mr.  Wesley  adopted  trie 
into  classes  according  to  their  respective  locali-  articles  of  religion  of  the  church  of  England  U  r 
ties,  and  appointed  over  each  a  leader  who  was  substance  of  doctrine,  though  he  distinctly  oc-- 
to  look  after  their  spiritual  interests  in  their  ah-  dared  himself  Arminian  in  relation  to  the  arti«  > 
sence.  Thus  originated  the  Methodist  societies  on  predestination,  understanding  it  in  a  seo^ 
in  1739.  For  the  government  of  these  societies  not  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  ai^ii 
the  Wesley s  drew  up  a  set  of  rules.  The  only  the  possible  salvation  of  the  whole  human  racr. 
condition  of  membership  was  '*a  desire  to  flee  The  Wesley  an  Methodists  m^ntain  the  doctrines 
the  wrath  to  come  and  be  saved  from  sin."  These  of  original  depravity,  an  unlimited  aton^mvLi. 
rules  prohibited  *^  profane  swearing,  Sabbath-  justification  by  £uth,  and  a  divine  asaurancv  <•: 
breaking,  drunkenness,  buying  or  selling  spiritn-  acceptance  with  God.  Since  the  organ ixat.  >:i 
ous  liquors  or  drinking  them,  fighting,  quarrel-  of  the  Wesleyan  church,  Uiough  there  hare  U«.3 
ling,  brother  going  to  law  with  brother,  the  several  secessions  from  the  body,  it  has  gone  <*t. 
using  many  words  in  buying  or  selling,  the  increasing  steadily  in  power  and  inflneoce  ul:  . 
buying  or  selling  of  goods  that  had  not  paid  the  present  time,  and  is  decidedly  the  lan^< 
the  duty,  the  giving  or  taking  things  on  usu-  and  most  infiuential  of  all  the  dissenting  churtiff 
ry,  or  unlawful  interest,  uncharitable  speak-  in  Great  Britain.  The  Wesleyan  church  l^ 
ing,  wearing  of  gold  or  costly  apparel,  laying  now  6  conferences,  as  follows :  Uie  British,  ic- 
up  treasure  on  earth,  borrowing  without  the  cludingEngland,  Wales,  and  Scotland;  the  I  ri«h. 
probability  of  paying,  or  taking  up  goods  with-  the  Australian,  the  Canada,  the  Eisteni  Brit.«r 
out  tlie  probability  of  paying  for  them."  These  American,  and  the  French.  In  theae  roii:*T< 
things  were  particularly  specified,  because,  as  ences,  including  the  mmobers  in  foreign  mijwvit>rs 
the  rules  state,  they  were  **  most  generally  prao-  embracing  continental  India,  nortli«m  £iinL%. 
tised  "  at  that  time.  They  enjoined  tlie  observ-  China,  Asia  Minor,  the  South  sea,  and  Wo»t  1.* 
ance  of  the  following :  **  The  doing  good  of  dia  islands,  the  membership  is  4^446,  au«l  t: «' 
every  possible  sort  and  as  far  as  possible  to  all  number  of  ministers  2,469.  For  the  support  •  I 
men,  by  giving  food  to  the  hungry,  clothing  the  their  missions  and  schools,  with  other  U-gvt*^ 
naked,  visiting  or  helping  those  who  were  sick  lent  agencies  connected  with  the  church,  a  9;:c 
and  in  prison,  \ity  instructing,  reproving,  and  ex-  little  less  than  $1,000,000  is  contributed  ai;:.-* 
horting  all  they  had  any  intercourse  with ;  do-  ally.— The  more  important  of  the  MetbiMlis:  ik- 
ing good  especially  to  those  who  are  of  the  nominations  are  treated  in  separate  articles;  «« 
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Mbjoin  a  tabU  of  tbe  principal  wiaar  diTiaom  dnriiig  the  revolntioiiarj  struggle.    Such  hmng 

in  Great  _  Britain  and  Brituh  America,  with  the  state  of  things  in  this  country,  W^esley  saw 

their  statistics  for  1859 :  that  an  independent  society  was  inevitable,  and, 

that  he  might  not  lose  his  hold  upon  the  Amer* 
ican  Methodists,  he  set  himself  to  work  to  pre- 

PrtmitiT*  If «t]HMltoto ~      WsS"      eio"  P«^  ^^^  *^®  emergency.    He  saw  that  the 

N« V  CooaMtfon  MeUiodiBto M,W6        186  preachers  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 


S^tSiS^iiJthSdiito*'*^^ Min        Jn  o^o^^t^^on.  He  was  a  presbyter  of  the  church 

railed  FiMaiiiKfali«tb«ttste.V.'I!!li     46^   i    jm  ^  England,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that 

Wcsieyan  SeforiMB 12,000   \   ^"^  presbyter  and  bishop  were  one  and  the  same 

Bible  christiMis »i,W6 1»_  ^^^f  ^  ^^  original  church,  differing  only  as 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  OHURCH,  the  to  their  official  functions,  he  assumed  the  office 

name  given  to  the  socie^  of  Methodists  in  the  of  bishop,  and  with  the  assistance  of  other  nrea- 

United  StatesL    Methodism  has  existed  in  the  byters  of  the  same  church  he  set  apart  ana  or* 

United  States  since  1766,  when  a  small  number  dained  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LLD^  of  Oz- 

of  immigrants  from  the  Wesleyan  connection  in  ford  university,  slready  a  presbyter,  as  bishop 

England  formed  themselves  into  a  society  in  of  the  infant  diurch  in  America.    After  thia 

Philip  Embury^s  carpenter  diop  on  Bamck  was  done,  he  sent  Dr.  Coke  with  his  credentiali 

street,  New  York,  near  the  present  site  of  the  of  office  to  America,  and  in  course  of  time  the 

dty  halL    The  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  newly  ordained  bisbop  appeared  in  foil  canonl* 

however,  as  a  separate  and  aistinct  oiganiia-  cals  at  the  conference  of  1784  already  referred  to* 

tion,  did  not  exist  until  Dec  25,  178i,  when.  Coke  was  unanimously  recognized  by  that  body 

at  the  conference  called  for  tiie  purpose  at  Hal-  as  their  bishop,  and  at  onoe  entered  upon  the  di^ 

timore,  the  preachers  assemblea  and  assumed  charge  of  his  episcopal  functions.    Accompany- 

the  tide  of  a  church*    In  this  act  they  took  ing  his  credentials  he  had  instructions  fixnn 

higher  ground  than  ever  Wesley,  the  founder  Wesley  to  set  apart  Francis  Asbury  to  the 

cf  the  sect,  conceived  of  or  designed.    The  so-  same  office,  as  joint  bishop  with  him  in  the  gov* 

dedes  which  he  had  formed  in  various  parts  of  emment  of  the  church.    Asbury  was  aooord- 

the  British  empire  never  had  risen  to  the  digni-  ingly  ordained,  and  subseqnentiy  a  considerable 

tj  df  a  church  either  in  their  indiridual  or  con-  number  of  pr^u^eiii  were  set  imart  by  ordina- 

iiderate  capacity.    Wesley  himself  belonged  to  tion  as  deacons  and  elders.    The  letters  frx>m 

the  church  of  England,  and,  loyal  to  the  last,  Wesley  also  gave  them  permission  to  organize 

he  enjoined  upon  all  hb  followers  the  same  ad-  a  distinct  church  under  the  episcopal  form  of 

herence.    No  sacraments  were  administered  or  government  which  he  had  provided ;  this  they 

received  by  them  outside  of  the  churches  of  the  did,  and  assumed  the  titie  of  the  "Methodist 

establishment.     All  the  Methodist  preachers.  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

vith  tbe  exception  of  the  Wesleys  and  a  few  ica.'*    But  almost  from  the  very  commencement 

other  clergymen  associated  with  them,  were  there  were  some  who  did  not  altogether  relish 

usordained  or  lay  preachers.    It  was  from  this  the  idea  of  an  episcopal  form  of  government. 

dam  that  Wesley  sent  over  helpers  or  assistants  They  believed  that  it  was  even  contrary  to 

to  the  societies  formed  in  the  United  States,  Wesley^s  design,  though  he  doubtless  conferred 

Slid  over  these  he  exercised  exclusive  jurisdic-  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  such  a  gor- 

tk»iL    Of  these  preachers,  and  others  who  had  emment.    So  strong  becune  the  anti-episcopal 

been  raised  up  in  America,  the  conference  of  party,  that  in  process  of  time  (1830)  a  large  se* 

17o4  was  composed.     Following  in  the  foot-  cession  took  place,  and  another  organizatiQa 

steps  of  Wesley,  they  recognized  the  Episcopal  was  formed,  denominated  the  '^Methodist  Prot> 

chnrch  in  this  country,  and  sou^tthe  onli-  estant   Church.** — The    Methodist    Episcopal 

sanees  within  her  pale.    Episcopal  churches  are  church,  like  some  other  churches  in  this  conn- 

stili  standing  in  Kew  York  and  elsewhere,  at  try,  has  been  thrown  into  excitement  on  the 

whose   altan  Embury,  Pilmoor,  Boardman,  subject  of  slavery.  In  the  Tcry  first  conferenoea 

Strawbridge,  Asbury,  and  Rankin,  the  earliest  held,  when  slavery  existed  in  the  northern  and 

yLftthoditt  preachers,  received  the  holy  com-  middle  as  well  as  in  the  southern  states,  the 

manlon.    It  was  not  long,  however,  before  dis-  subject  was  introduced  and  discussed,  and  reso- 

■axi^fiiction,  joined  with  no  litUe  disaffection,  lutions  were  passed  not  only  in  regard  to  the 

arose  among  the  preachers,  particularly  in  the  traffic  in  slaves,  but  regulations  were  adopted 

&>uih,  in  regard  to  the  ordmanoes.    Many  of  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  them  by  the  mem- 

u^  English  preachers,  adhering  to  the  advice  bera,  and  requiring  their  emandpation  at  oer- 

cf  Wesley,  both  in  regard  to  state  and  church  tain  ages  where  ^owed  by  the  laws  of  the 

lo jalty,  imable  to  resist  the  influence  and  power  state.    Preachers  and  official  members  were 

U  public  opinion,  had  retnmed  to  England,  also,  under  certain  limitations,  prohibited  fitm 

A«bory,  who  had  beoome  an  American  m  his  holding  slavesL    Slavery  has  continued  to  bo 

vie  vs  and  feelings,  and  was  unwilling  to  return  more  or  less  a  subject  of  agitation  to  the  nrea- 

wi'Jk  his  English  brethren,  found  it  necessary,  enttime;  and  though  the  laity  have  been  auow-  « 

such  was  t^  opposition  to  English  preachers,  ed  to  h<^  slaves,  the  ministry  have  been  pro- 

to  retire  from  public  life,  and  remained  in  the  hibited  from  so  doing  except  under  certain  cir- 

boose  of  a  friend  in  Delaware  for  two  years  cwnstances,  where  they  were  held  for  pmposea 
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of  hnmanity.  In  1844  the  slavery  question  occsr  ral  strength  and  works,  to  faith  and  calKng  npon 
sioned  the  withdrawid  of  the  southern  confer-  God ;  wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good 
ences,  with  one  exception,  from  the  jarisdiction  works,  pleasant  and  acoeptahle  to  God,  witTmct 
of  the  chnroh,  and  the  organization  of  a  separate  the  grace  of  God  bj  Gbnst  preventing  na,  that 
and  distinct  chnrch  under  the  title  of  the  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  ns 
**  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  South.'*  (See  when  we  have  that  good  wiU.  9.  We  are  ar^ 
Methodist  Episcopal  CinrBcn,  South.)— The  counted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  m^rit 
doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  our  Lora  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  taith, 
are  contained  in  26  articles,  and  are  as  follows:  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  descrvinr^; 
^l.  There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  ever*  wherefore,  that  we  are  justified  by  fvth  onlj. 
lastang,  without  body  or  parts,  of  infinite  power,  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine  and  very  fall  of 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  tne  maker  of  all  things,  comfort.  10.  Although  good  works,  which  are 
visible  and  invisible.  And  in  unity  of  this  God-  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after  Justification, 
bead,  there  are  three  persons,  of  one  substance,  cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and  endure  the  se- 
power,  and  eternity — ^the  Father,  the  Son,  and  verity  of  Gk>d^8  Judgments,  yet  are  thev  plea5- 
the  Holy  Ghost.  2.  The  Son,  who  is  the  Word  ing  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,  and  »prin^ 
of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  out  of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  insomuch  that  \j 
substance  with  the  Father^took  man's  nature  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently  knovn 
is  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin ;  so  that  two  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  its  fruit  11.  Vol  co- 
whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  tary  works,  beside,  over,  and  above  God*8  c<>n3- 
Gk>dhead  and  manhood,  were  Joined  together  in  mandments,  which  are  called  works  of  ^op^r- 
one  person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one  erogation,  cannot  be  taught  without  arrogarc« 
Christ,  very  God  and  very  man,  who  truly  suflPer-  and  impiety.  For  by  ^em  men  do  declare  th&: 
ed,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  to  reconcile  they  do  not  only  render  to  God  as  much  as  tbf  j 
his  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  are  bound  to  do,  but  they  do  more  for  his  sake 
original  guilt,  but  also  for  the  actual  sins  of  men.  than  of  bounden  duty  is  required;  whereas 
8.  Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  saith  plainly :  When  ye  have  done  all 
took  again  his  body,  with  all  things  appertain-  that  is  commanded  you,  say.  We  are  nnprofit- 
ing  to  the  perfection  of  man*s  nature,  where^*  able  servants.  12.  Not  every  sin  willingly 
with  he  ascended  to  heaven,  and  there  sitteth  committed  after  Justification  is  the  nn  agmicst 
until  he  return  to  Judge  all  men  at  the  last  day.  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  nnpsrdonable.  Wber%rfore 
4.  The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  the  grant  of  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to 
and  the  Son,  is  of  one  substance,  mi^esty,  and  such  as  fall  into  sin  after  Justificstlon;  after  we 
glory  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  depart 
eternal  God.  6.  The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  from  grace  given,  and  fall  into  sin,  and  bv  the 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation ;  so  that  what-  grace  of  God  rise  again  and  amend  our  livc^. 
soever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  And  therefore  they  are  to  be  condemned  who 
thereby,  is  not  required  of  any  man,  that  it  say  they  can  no  more  sin  sslong  as  tbey  li>e 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  here,  or  deny  the  place  of  forgiveness  to  such 
thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.  In  as  truly  repent.  18.  The  visible  church  of 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  do  under-  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which 
stand  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  <arw 
Testament  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  ranients  duly  administered  according  to  Ciiri5t*s 
doubt  in  the  chnrch.  6.  The  Old  Testament  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  nece^ity 
is  not  contrary  to  the  New,  for  both  in  the  Old  are  requisite  to  the  same.  14.  The  Romish  d<ic> 
and  New  Testament  everlasting  life  is  offered  trine  concerning  purgatory,  pardon,  wor«Kfv. 
to  mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  ping,  and  adoration  as  well  of  images  as  of  relics. 
between  God  and  man,  being  both  God  and  and  also  invocation  of  saints,  is  a  fond  tiiirc 
man.  Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard  who  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  on  no  warrar: 
fUgn  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for  tran-  of  Scripture,  but  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  in^i 
sitory  promises.  Although  the  law  given  from  16.  It  is  plainly  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  <ii.d. 
God  by  Moses,  as  touching  ceremonies  and  rites,  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  to  hare 
doth  not  bind  Christians,  nor  ought  the  civil  public  prayers  in  the  church,  or  to  sdmiot^^ur 
precepts  thereof  of  necessitv  be  received  in  any  the  sacramentS)  in  a  tongue  not  understood  hy 
eommonwealth,  yet  notwithstanding,  no  Chris-  the  people.  16.  Sscraments  ordained  of  Ojr.«t 
tian  whatsoever  is  free  from  the  obedience  of  are  not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  mer*» 
the  oonraiandments  which  are  called  moraL  profession ;  but  rather  they  are  certain  si;rr«  of 
7.  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  grace,  and  God's  good  will  toward  na,  by  the 
Adam,  as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,  but  it  is  which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  na,  and'  dutl^ 
the  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man  that  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  c%^n- 
ii  naturally  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  firm  our  faith  in  him.  There  are  two  Kacra- 
whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  ments  ordained  of  Christ  onr  Lord  in  the  co«- 
rig^teousness,  and  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  pel ;  that  is  to  say,  baptism  and  the  supper  of 
evil,  and  that  continually.  8.  The  condition  of  the  Lord.  Those  five  commonly  calico  sacra> 
man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such,  that  he  can-  ments^  that  is  to  say,  confirmation,  penance, 
not  torn  and  prepare  himself  by  his  own  nata-  orders,  matrimony,  and  eztremo  unction,  are 
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not  to  be  ooQDted  for  nonmeDtB  of  the  goq;>eI,  tbioagh  hie  priTate  Judgment)  willingly'  end 
being  snch  as  have  pertly  grown  oot  of  the  oor-  porposely  doth  openly  break  the  rites  and  oere- 
nipt  following  of  the  apostlea,  and  partly  are  moniee  of  the  chnrch  to  which  be  belongs, 
states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptorea,  but  yet  which  are  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God 
have  not  the  like  nature  of  baptism  and  the  and  are  ordained  and  approved  by  common  an- 
Lord*8  supper,  because  they  have  not  any  visi*  thority,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openly,  that  others 
ble  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God.  The  may  fear  to  do  the  like,  as  one  that  offendeth 
sacraments  were  not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  agunat  the  common  order  of  the  churdi,  and 
£raz«d  upon,  or  to  be  carried  about;  but  that  we  woundeUi  the  consoioioes  of  weak  brethren, 
should  duly  use  them.  And  in  such  only  as  Every  particular  church  may  ordain,  change,  or 
worthily  reodve  the  samei  they  have  a  whole-  ab(dish  rites  and  ceremonies,  so  that  all  things 
some  effect  or  operation ;  Ixit  Uiey  that  receive  may  be  done  to  edification.  23.  The  president^ 
them  unworthUy,  purchase  to  themselvee  con-  the  congress,  the  general  assemblies,  the  gov* 
demnation,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  1  Oor.  xL  29.  17.  emors,  the  councils  of  state,  as  the  delegates  of 
Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  the  people,  are  the  rulers  of  the  United  States 
mark  of  difference,  whereby  Christians  are  dia>  of  Ameri<»,  according  to  the  division  of  power 
tinguiahed  from  others  that  are  not  baptized,  made  to  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
bat  it  is  also  a  ngn  of  regeneration  or  the  new  StateS|  and  by  the  constitution  of  their  respective 
birth.  The  baptism  of  yonngdiildren  is  to  be  states.  And  the  said  states  are  a  sovereign  and 
retained  in  the  church.  18.  The  supper  of  the  independent  nation,  and  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Chris-  Ject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction.  24.  The  riches 
tians  ought  to  have  among  themselves  one  to  and  goods  of  Christians  are  not  common,  as 
the  otlier,  but  rather  is  a  sacrament  of  our  re-  touching  the  right,  title,  and  possession  of  the 
demption  by  Christ's  death ;  insomuch  that,  same,  as  some  do  fiidsely  boasL  Kotwithstand- 
to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  £uth  re-  ing,  every  man  ought,  of  such  things  as  he  pos- 
oeive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  sessetb,  liberaUy  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  ae- 
partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  cording  to  his  ability.  25.  As  we  confess  that 
which  we  drink  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  vain  and  rash  swearing  is  forbidden  Christian 
of  ChrisL  Transubstantiation,  or  the  change  lien  by  our  Lmd  Jesus  Christ  and  James  his 
<f(  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  apostle,  so  we  judge  that  the  Christian  religion 
npper  of  the  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  doth  not  prohibit,  but  that  a  man  may  swear 
Writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  worda  of  when  the  magistrate  requireth,  in  a  cause  of 
Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacra-  fiuth  and  charity,  so  it  be  done  according  to  the 
m«nt,  and  hath  given  oocaaon  to  manv  super-  prophets*  teaching,  *in  jostice,  judgment,  and 
ftiiiottSL  The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  truth.' " — ^The  '^General  Kules'*  for  the  govem- 
eaten  in  the  supper,  after  a  heavenly  and  spirit*  ment  of  the  church  are  the  same  as  those 
qaI  manner.  And  Uie  means  whereby  the  body  adopted  by  Wesley,  except  the  one  relating  to 
of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  supper,  is  davery,  and  constitute  the  canons  of  the  church. 
(Mith.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  not  The  legislative  authority  resides  in  the  general 
by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved,  carried  about,  conference,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  sev- 
liud  up,  or  wonhipped.  19.  The  cup  of  the  Lord  end  annual  conferences,  whidi  has  foil  power  to 
15  not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay  people,  for  both  make  rules  and  regnli^ons  for  the  chnrch  under 
tiM  parts  of  the  Lord's  supper  by  Christ's  ordi-  the  following  restrictions :  **  1.  It  shall  not  re- 
r^nr^  nnd  commandment  ought  to  be  admints-  voke,  alter,  or  change  the  articles  of  religion,  nor 
lered  to  all  Christians  alike.  20.  The  offering  establish  any  new  standards  or  rules  of  doctrine 
of  Christ,  once  made,  is  that  perfect  redemption,  contrary  to  the  existing  and  established  stand- 
propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sina  of  ards  of  doctrine.  2.  It  shall  not  allow  of  more 
the  wb<4e  worid,  both  original  and  actual,  and  than  one  representative  for  every  14  members 
tl:ere  la  none  otlier  aatisfaction  for  sin  but  that  of  the  annual  conference,  nor  allow  of  a  leaa 
^oat.  Wherefore  the  aacrifioe  of  the  mass,  number  than  one  for  every  45 ;  provided,  that 
in  the  which  it  is  eoromonly  said  that  the  priest  when  there  shall  be  in  any  annnal  conference  a 
dxh  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  fraction  of  two  thirds  the  number  which  shall 
Il&to  remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  is  a  blasphe-  be  fixed  for  the  ratio  of  representation,  such 
tnocu  fable,  and  dangerous  deceit  21.  The  min-  annnal  conference  shall  be  entitled  to  an  addi- 
bters  of  Christ  are  not  commanded  by  God's  tional  delegate  for  snch  fraction ;  and  prorided 
law  either  to  vow  the  state  of  sin^e  life  or  to  also,  that  no  conference  shall  be  denied  the 
irjstuB  from  marriage;  therefore  it  is  lawful  privilege  of  two  delegates.  8.  It  shall  not 
ijT  them,  as  for  all  oUier  Christiana,  to  marry  at  change  or  alter  any  part  or  rule  of  our  govem- 
xLelr  own  discretion,  as  they  shall  judge  the  ment,  so  as  to  do  away  episcopacy,  or  destroy 
to  serve  best  to  godliness.  22.  It  is  oot  the  plan  of  the  itinerant  general  snperintenden- 
that  ritea  and  ceremonies  should  in  cy.  4.  It  shall  not  revoke  or  change  the  general 
places  be  the  aame,  or  exactly  alike ;  for  rules  of  the  church.  6.  It  shall  not  do  away 
ij  have  been  alwaya  different,  and  may  be  the  privileges  of  the  ministers  or  preachers  of 
r£.aAi;ed  according  to  the  divernty  of  countries,  trial  by  a  committee,  and  of  an  appeal ;  neither 
dokea^  and  men's  manners,  ao  that  nothing  diall  it  do  away  the  privileges  of  the  members 
be  ordained  against  God'a  Word.    Whosoever,  of  trial  before  the  society,  or  by  a  conmiittee^ 
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and  of  fta  appeal.    6.  It  ahall  not  appropriate  Welj  diatriota,  in  wbkh  oaie  thej  ai«  known 

the  prodace  of  the  book  ooncern,  nor  of  the  aa  presiding  elden.  Btewardaarepenonadioecii 

charter  fand,  to  any  purpose  other  than  for  the  by  the  anarterly  conferences  to  take  charge  «f 

benefit  of  the  travelling,  snpemnmerar^,  anper-  and  disbarse  idl  fnnda  ooUeoted  for  the  poor, 

annuated,and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives,  the  snpport  of  the  ministry,  and  aacramenul 

widows,  and  children,    rrovided,  nevertheless  porposes.    Chus  leaders  are  appmnted  by  tl<e 

that  npon  the  concurrent  recommendations  or  preachers ;  their  duty  is  to  see  ail  the  memben 

three  fonrUis  of  all  the  members  of  the  several  of  their  respective  clasnen  once  a  week,  and  it- 

annual  conferences  who  shall  be  present  and  vote  cdve  their  contribntiona  for  church  porpoe^ 

on  such  recommendation,  then  a  majority  of  dassea  conrist  usually  of  12  penoos.  The  nam- 

two  thirds  of  the  general  conference  succeeding  her  of  traveUing  and  local  preachers  is  ld,u^>0, 

shall  suffice  to  alter  any  of  the  above  restrictions  and  the  number  of  members,  including  proU- 

exceptingthe  first  article;  and  also  whenever  tioners,  is  966,656.    The  appointments  of  the 

such  iteration  or  alterations  shall  have  been  preachers  are  made  every  year,  and  no  preacWr 

first  recommended  by  two  thirds  of  the  general  is  allowed  to  remain  more  than  two  years  in 

omiference,  so  soon  as  three  fourths  of  the  mem-  one  station. — ^Beside  the  domestic  misncns  and 

bers  of  all  the  annual  conferences  shall  have  those    among  the   Germans,    BcandinaviAb^ 

concurred  as  aforesaid,  such  alteration  or  altera*  French,  Welsh,  and  Indians  in  the   United 

tiona  shall  take  effect"  The  general  conference  States,  the  church  has  missions  in  Africa,  Chi- 

meets  quadrennifdly,  and  now  (1860)  has  sub-  na,  India,  South  America,  Germany,  Swedes, 

ordinate  to  it  61  annual  conferences,  including  Norwav  and  Denmark,  Bulgaria,  and  the  Sand- 

the  Liberia  and  German  conferences.     Each  wich  blands.    The  amount  contributed  in  ls^9 

annual  conference  consists  of  all  the  travelling  was  ^29,146.    The   Sunday  schools  of  ihtf 

preachers,  deacons,  and  elders  of  a  certain  por-  church  contain  696,820  scholars,  and  the  re- 

tion  of  country,  who  meet  under  the  presidency  ceipts  of  the  Sunday  school  union  for  1S69 

of  a  bi^op.     The  main  business  transacted  were  $11,800.    There  is  a  tract  aocicty  eoo- 

at  these  meetings  is  the  admission  and  ordi-  nected  with  the  church,  which  publishes  s 

nation  of  preachers ;    an  examination  of  the  large  number  of  tracts  and  books  in  varioc^ 

character   and  official  administration  of  the  languages.     The  book    concern,   sitnated  u. 

members  composing  the  conference ;  a  review  New  lork,  and  of  which  there  are  branch es 

of  the  missionary,  educational,  and  publishing  at  Cincinnati.  Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  is  an 

interesta ;  and  the  appointment  of^  the  min-  immense  establishment,  constituting  the  largi^t 

irters  to  their  several  stations  and  circuits  for  publishinff  house  in  America.    The  proceod<t  ^.f 

the  year  ensuing.     The  territory  of  the  an«  this  establishment  are,  according  to  the  ^  I>t«- 

noal  conference  is  divided  into  presiding  elders*  cipline"of  the  church,  to  be  divided  among  tl« 

districts,  oomprisin^p  several  drcuits  and  sta-  several  annual  conferences  for  the  aapport  uf 

tiona,  in  each  of  which  there  is  held  a  quarteriy  superannuated  preachers,  and  the  widows  slJ 

conference,  composed  of  the  travelling  and  local  children  of  such  as  have  died  in  the  minbtrr. 

ministers,  the  exhorters,  stewards,  daas  leaders.  The  official  organs  of  the  chnrch  are  n  qaart4>r- 

and  superintendents  of  Sunday  schools.     The  ly  review,  a  monthly  magazine,  and  10  ve«*k]T 

quarterly  conference  manages  the  details  of  local  journals.    The  educational  department  of  lie 

interests  connected  with  the  station  or  circuit ;  church  has  kept  pace  with  the  membersljip«  sc^i 

ia  a  court  of  appeals  in  the  trial  of  church  mem-  there  are  now  under  the  patronage  of  the  se^. 

bers;  grants  license  to  preach,  .and  recommends  eral  annual  conferences  24  coUegee,  S  bil  I:  u 

soitable  candidates  for  admission  into  the  annual  institutes,  and  120  seminaries* — The  (ikt!".) 

conference.     The   episcopal   office,  conferred  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church  fe<^«i  -i 

by  solemn  ordination,  is  not  considered  as  in*  from  the  parent  association  in  Philadelphim  il 

vested  with  the  daim  and  right  of  a  third  1787,  and  the  Zion  Afiiean  Methodist  Epiyct  7.1. 

order  in  the  ministry  de  jure  divinOj  and  church  in  New  York  in  1820,  both  on  aicfu: : 

therefore  clotbod  with  nowers  emanating  di-  of  the  mevailing  pr^ndioe  against  peixtosuf 

rectly  from  God,  and  inui^pensable  to  the  ex-  .  color.    The  two  churehea  number  26,746  ortd- 

istence  of  a  church ;  but  ae  jure  ecelentutieo^  '  bers,  and  198  travelling  and  444  local  prco^h- 

the  offimring  of  the  church,  and  not  the  church  ers;  and  the  former  baa  a  book  concern  mzmI 

of  it    In  connection  with  the  episcopate,  the  missionary  society. 

ministry  embraces  the  orders  of  elders  and  dea-       METHODIST     EPISCOPAL      ClIURt  Ii. 

oona.    To  be  eligible  to  full  connection  in  an  SOUTH.    The  Methodist  Episcopal  ehorrb  iz 

annual  conference  and  the  office  of  deaocm,  a  the  United  States  waa  composeJ,  up  to  l^ft 

preacher  must  have  travelled  two  years  aa  a  pro-  of  88  annual  oonferencea,  the  ecdestastical  v*- 

Dationer  and  stood  suitable  examinations.  lie  is  ganiaatiou  indnding  all  the  slavebokling  tutr*. 

digible  to  dder's  orders  alter  two  yean*  ftirther  As  early  aa  1778  Methodist  eocietiea  wer«  la 

service.  Preachers  are  not  authorized  to  baptixe  existence  in  Virginia;  and  in  1785  MethodL<>ia 

or  administer  the  Lord's  supper.   Elders  are  or-  was  introduced  into  South  Carolina  and  Gix-irw 

dained  by  the  bishops,  ana  may  administer  all  gia.     It   flourished  in   the   southern   »titc^ 

the  ordinances.  They  have  charge  of  cireuiu  or  embracing  not  only  multitudes  of  the  neciv 

stations,  or  sometimes  are  placed  by  the  bishops  population,  but  great  numbera  of  slavehoMrrx 

over  several  cironita  or  atationa,  called  collect-  in  the  ranks  of  ita  mambenhip  and  minist^. 
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wbo  wtfv  proteoted  by  express  roles  in  the  general  oonferenoe  of  the  IC.  £.  ehnrch  of  the 
^'Book  of  xMsoipliDe.'^  In  1828  an  eminent  fTorth  having  repodiated  the  plan  of  separation^ 
minister  of  one  of  the  southern  oonferenoes^  and  refdsed  to  divide  the  property  of  the  book 
known  to  be  a  Blaveholder,  was  elected  by  the  concern,  formerly  held  in  common,  salt  was 
ceneral  conferenoe  as  the  representative  of  the  brooght  in  the  ooorts  of  the  United  States  by 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  to  the  British  con-  the  southern  church,  and  a  fair  pro  rata  divi- 
ference.  In  all  the  general  conferences,  up  to  rion  was  enforced. — ^The  form  of  government 
that  of  1844^  slaveholders  among  the  southern  in  the  M.  £.  church.  South,  is  the  same  as  that 
del^jgates  dumed  and  ei^oyed  a  perfect  equality  in  its  sister  church  of  the  North.  There  are  6 
of  right  and  privilege  with  northern  delegates ;  bishops  and  24  annual  oonferenoes  in  the  M.  £. 
and  it  was  declared  by  formal  resolution,  at  the  church,  South.  In  1846  the  nmnb^  of  travelling 
general  conference  of  1840,  that  "  mere  owner-  preachers  was  1,884 ;  superannuated  preachen^ 
aliip  of  slave  property,  in  states  or  territories  00;  local  preachers,  2,660;  white  members,  880,- 
where  the  laws  do  not  admit  of  emancipation  710 ;  colored  members,  124,811 ;  Indians,  2,978 ; 
and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom,  total,  462,428.  In  1869  the  numbers  stood: 
constitutes  no  le^  barrier  to  the  election  or  traveUing  preachers,  2,661 ;  local  preachers, 
ordinaUon  of  ministers  to  the  various  i^ndes  of  6,177;  white  members,  611,601 ;  colored  mem- 
office  known  in  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  hers,  197,848;  Indians,  4,286;  total,  721,028.^ 
Episcopal  church."  At  the  general  conferenoe  The  misnonaiy  organization  of  the  M.  £.  church, 
of  184^  in  New  York,  proceedings  not  assum-  South,  is  mainly  confined  to  the  home  work, 
ing  judicial  form,  and  unaccompanied  with  any  This  embraces  missions  to  the  plantation  no* 
r^ular  impeachment,  were  instituted  against  groes,  Germans,  Indians,  and  among  the  poorer 
the  Rev.  James  O.  Andrew,  D.D.,  one  of  the  classes  of  the  white  population ;  and  missiona 
bishops,  a  citizen  of  Georgia,  who  had  married  in  China  and  Japan.  Missiona  among  the 
a  lady  poesessed  of  slaves.  These  proceedings,  colored  population  were  set  on  foot  in  1829, 
after  a  protracted  debate,  were  terminated  by  chiefly  through  the  instromentality  ^  the  late 
an  act  passed  by  a  miyori^  of  the  conference  Dr.  C&pers  of  South  Oarolina.  In  the  lapse  of 
requiring  the  bishop  to  desist  from  the  exercise  80  years  this  department  of  missionary  labor  in 
of  his  episoc^al  functions  on  account  of  this  the  South  Carotina  conference  has  increased  to 
connection  with  slavery.  Thereupon  the  rep-  27  stations^  on  which  are  employed  86  mission- 
reseotatives  of  18  annual  conferences  embraced  aries,  and  embracing  npwara  of  11,000  church 
in  the  slaveholding  states,  presented  a  declara-  members.  The  sootliem  Methodist  church 
tion  which  set  forth  their  solemn  convicti<m  holds  that  slavery,  wherever  estabUshed  and 
that  a  continuance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  protected  by  constitutional  law.  Is  a  dvil  qnee* 
general  conference  over  the  annual  conferences  tion,  with  which  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  no 
thus  represented  would  be  inconsistent  with  authority  to  meddle,  and  that  the  true  funotloB 
the  success  ^  the  Methodist  ministry  in  the  of  the  church  is  to  preach  the  gospel  and  ad- 
slavebolding  states.  The  declaration  was  ao-  minister  thesacramentsand  discipline  of  Ghrist^a 
eorapanied  by  a  formal  protest  against  the  ac-  religion  to  master  and  slave  alike.  The  mission- 
tion  of  the  minority  in  Bishop  Aiidrow's  case,  ary  revenue  of  the  M.  E.  church.  South,  during 
and  this  led  to  the  adoption  by  the  general  con-  the  first  year  of  ita  separate  organization,  was 
fereooe  of  a  plan  of  separation,  according  to  $68,629.  For  the  year  1869  the  amount  con- 
which  there  was  contemplated  an  amicable  ad-  tributed  for  missionary  purposes  was  $214,664. 
jostm^Dt  of  boundary  lines,  and  a  fair  division  —The  educational  department  comprises  21 
oi  property,  sbonld  the  annual  conferences  in  nniverutles  and  coUegea  fw  young  men,  28  ool- 
the  slaveholding  states  find  it  necessary  to  unite  leges  and  27  high  schools  for  young  women, 
in  an  ecclesiastical  connection  distinct  from  that  b»ide  institutions  of  lower  grade.  Much  atten« 
of  the  North.  The  church  In  the  South  and  tion  is  paid  to  Sunday  schools.  A  publishing 
Sontk  West,  in  primary  assemblies,  and  in  quar^  house  was  established  by  the  general  confer- 
teriy  and  annual  conferences,  sustained  the  de-  ence  of  1864,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  During  the 
danutnn  of  the  del^^ates,  and  measures  wer9  first  6  yesr"  of  Its  operations  600,000,000  pages 
immediately  adopted  for  the  assembling  of  a  were  published.  Depositories  of  its  publicar 
convention.  This  was  held  In  May,  1846,  at  tions  are  established  in  all  the  principal  annual 
Louisville,  Ky.  Acting  under  the  provbions  conferences;  and  a  vigorous  movement  is  on 
of  the  plan  of  separation,  and  In  puniaance  of  foot  to  endow  the  establishment  with  a  laige^ 
the  formal  instructions  of  the  annual  confer*  free  cash  capital.  There  are  8  religious  newa- 
eoees,  the  convention  dissolved  the  jurisdiction  papera  published  weekly  in  different  parts  of 
of  the  general  conference  over  the  conferences  the  connection ;  one  *'  Sunday  School  Journal,** 
tliere  represented,  and  created  a  separate  ecde-  and  one  ^  Ladies*  Magazine,"  monthly ;  and  one 
nastical  connection  under  the  title  G^  the*' Meth-  ^Quarterly  Review.'*— The  doctrines  of  the 
odiat  £p!S2opal  Ohnrcfa,  South.*'  The  first  gen-  M.  £.  ^urcfa.  South,  are  the  same  that  we 
era!  conference  of  the  organisation  thus  farmed  tau^t  by  the  other  branch  of  the  Methodist 

waa  held  at  Peteraburg,  Ya.,  the  following  year.  Episcopal  church  in  this  country.    

tlM  senior  bishop  of  the  }L.  £.  church.  Dr.        M£THODIST   PROTESTANT   CHX7R0H, 

Joahoa  Sonle,  having  in  the  mean  time  attached  a  religions  body  formed  in  1830  by  a  eecessioa 

bionelf  to  the  aoathem  church.    A  subeequent  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chordu     The 
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priniary  causes  of  dissatisfaction  were  the  epis«  commends  candidates  for  ordioation  to  the  an- 
oopate  and  tbe  organization  of  the  confer-  nnal  conference,  dec.  There  are  classes,  leaders 
ences,  whereby  all  authority  in  the  chnrch  was  and  stewards,  as  in  the  Methodist  EpiscoptI 
yirtually  phiced  in  the  hands  of  the  travelling  chnrch.  The  denomination  has  a  board  of 
preachers,  to  tiie  exclusion  of  other  ministers  as  foreign  and  domestic  missions ;  book  ooncerns 
well  as  lay  members.  From  the  very  outset  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Bpringfield^Ohio;  7  an- 
efforts  were  made  by  a  minority  in  the  chnrch  leges,  8  of  which  are  for  lemales;  2  other  liters- 
to  secure  a  more  general  representation  in  ry  iustitutioDS ;  and  4  weekly  periodiosk.  At 
the  conferences,  but  without  avail.  In  1824  a  the  beginning  it  had  83  ministers  and  ahozi 
meeting  of  the  reformers  was  held  in  Balti-  6,000  members;  and  at  the  7th  general  con- 
more,  a  "  Union  Society^'  was  founded  for  the  ference  (1858)  there  were  2,000  stationed  min- 
pnrpose  of  agitating  the  question  of  a  change  of  isters,  1,200  churches,  90,000  membera,  and 
government,  similar  organizations  were  recom-  $1,500,000  worth  of  church  property, 
mended  to  be  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  METHODIST  (WE8LEYAN)  COKNEC- 
United  States,  and  a  periodical  was  established  TION  of  Amsbioa,  a  religious  body  organized 
Mdled '*The  Mutual  Rights  of  the  Ministers  and  in  1643,  and  originally  composed  of  secedm 
Members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  from  the  Methodist  Eniscopal  church.  Thrt€ 
In  the  spring  of  1826  the  Baltimore  union  soci-  questions  were  involvea  in  the  discussion  tLit 
ety  initiated  a  movement  for  a  general  conven-  resulted  in  the  secession,  viz. :  slaverr,  chnrch 
tion  to  inauire  into  the  expediency  of  making  j^vemment,  and  the  sale  and  use  of  mtoxit  At- 
one unitea  petition  for  general  representation  to  ing  drinks,  of  which  the  first  was  the  tLc< 
the  general  conference  of  1828.  The  conven-  prominent  and  important.  In  Dec.  1834,  sn 
tion  was  held  in  Nov.  1827,  and  the  petition  **  Appeal  against  Slavery'^  was  issued  by  a 
was  presented,  but  received  an  unfavorable  an*  number  of  Methodist  ministers,  membera  of  the 
Bwer.  The  conservative  portion  of  the  church  New  England  and  New  Hampshire  conferences 
meanwhile  opposed  the  reform  movement  with  in  which  it  was  maintained  that  all  slavehold- 
the  utmost  vigor.  Union  societies  were  every-  ing  is  wrong.  This  was  soon  replied  to  by  a 
where  condemned,  and  members  were  expelled  ^  Counter  Appeal, ^^  signed  by  a  number  of  lesd- 
for  belonging  to  them  in  Tennessee,  North  Car-  ing  ministers.  In  this  review  it  was  contendiHl 
olina,  and  Baltimore.  The  reformers  now  be-  that  slavery  existed  in  the  apostolic  chnrch, 
gan  to  secede  io  considerable  numbers.  A  con-  and  that  the  apostles,  instead  of  commandii^^ 
▼ention  met  in  Baltimore,  Nov.  12,  1828,  and  its  abolition,  gave  rules  for  its  regulatiofn.  In 
drew  up  provisional  articles  of  association ;  and  this  way  the  conclusion  was  intended  to  be 
on  Nov.  2, 1830,  another  convention  assembled  reached  that  slaveholding  in  the  M.  £.  church 
at  the  same  place,  adonted  a  constitution  and  a  was  not  sinful.  In  the  New  Hampshire  cr>n- 
book  of  discipline,  ana  accepted  for  the  new  ference  for  1835  a  series  of  resolntions  wa^ 
society  the  name  of  '*  Methodist  Protestant  offered,  of  which  the  following  was  the  nx^ 
Church."  The  Rev.  Francis  Waters,  D.D.,  of  obiectionable  to  the  pro-slavery  party:  •*Rt- 
Baltimore,  was  president  of  this  convention. —  solved,  that  holding  and  treating  the  hun^ur. 
The  Methodist  Protestant  church  holds  the  same  species  as  property  is  a  sin  against  God.  and  s 
doctrinal  views  as  the  parent  body,  and  differs  violation  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  hnmanitT.*" 
from  it  in  few  points  of  ecclesiastical  govern-  A  motion  to  adopt  being  made,  the  chainu&x 
ment,  though  rejecting  episcopacy.  The  gen-  Bishop  Emory,  refused  to  put  the  motion,  an4 
eral  conference  meets  once  in  7  years,  and  is  thereby  involved  in  the  discussion  a  qne^tiun 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  and  of  church  government,  which  became  v^n 
laymen,  namely,  one  delegate  of  each  order  from  exciting  as  it  proceeded.  The  eastern  con  tVr- 
every  1,000  communicants.  It  has  authority  ences  beinff  over  for  the  season.  Bishops  H* bl- 
under certain  restrictions  to  make  such  rules  ding  and  Emory,  who  attended  them,  addrr^ 
for  the  government  of  the  church  as  may  be  ed  a  pastoral  letter  *^  To  the  Ministers  anJ 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of  Christ;  Preachers  of  the  M.  E.  Chnrch  within  t^« 
to  fix  the  compensation  and  duties  of  travelling  bounds  of  the  New  England  and  New  Hunir- 
ministers  and  preachers,  dec. ;  to  devise  means  shire  Conferences.^'  In  this  address  they  ftrxmr- 
for  raising  money;  and  to  regulate  the  boun-  ly  condemned  the  anti-slavery  discussion,  &.*-•! 
daries  of  annual  conference  districts.  The  an-  recommended  the  members  and  friendu  e^cn- 
nual  conference  is  composed  of  all  the  ordained  where  by  all  lawful  and  Christian  mean.«'  t.> 
itinerant  itiinisters  of  the  district,  and  has  discountenance  it.  The  presiding  elders  m  vrt 
power  to  elect  to  orders,  station  ministers,  especially  exhorted  to  oppose  such  dt<>«u>- 
preachers,  and  missionaries,  make  rules  for  do-  sion  by  their  counsel  ana  example.  Ti.vr 
fraying  the  ej^nses  of  their  support,  and  fix  advised  the  preachers,  the  trustees,  and  oti^^r 
the  boundaries  of  circuits  and  stations;  it  members,  to  reftise  the  use  of  their  pulpits  aid 
chooses  its  own  president  yearly.  The  quarter-  houses  for  anti-slavery  meetings.  At  the  ^  r>- 
ly  conference  is  eomposed  of  the  trustees,  min-  eral  conference  held  in  Cincinnati  in  18:(^  t}<^ 
isters,  preachers,  ^horters,  lenders,  and  stew-  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  ^ReMihol, 
ards  in  the  circuit  ef  which  it  is  the  immediate  by  the  delegates  of  the  annual  conferenciri  m 
official  meeting.  It  examines  the  official  char*  general  conference  assembled,  that  they  di^:*- 
aoter  of  its  members,  licenses  preachers,  re-  prove  in  the  most  unqualified  aense  of  the  t*o 
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members  of  the  general  conference  who  are  re*  the  offence  contemplated  in  this  rule  consisted 
ported  to  have  lectured  in  this  city  recently  whoUy  of  disorderly  conduct,  the  simple  traffic 
upon  and  in  favor  of  modem  abolitionism*  Be-  was  held  to  be  constractively  authorized ;  and 
Bolred,  that  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  modem  this  view  was  pressed  with  such  force  that  in 
abolitionism,  and  wholly  disclaim  any  right,  1840,  in  the  height  of  the  discussion,  the  gen- 
wish,  or  intention  to  interfere  in  the  civil  and  eral  conference  struck  the  rule  from  the  ^^Book 
political  relation  between  master  and  slave,  as  of  Discipline."  This,  however,  did  not  check 
it  exists  in  the  slaveholding  states  of  this  Union."  the  assaults,  because  other  rules  were  retained 
The  same  conference  sent  out  a  pastoral  ad-  that  covered  the  same  ground.  One  such  was 
dress,  in  which  similar  views  were  expressed,  the  foUowing :  ^'  No  elder,  deacon,  or  preacher 
Soon  after  this  conference  a  strong  opposition  among  us  shall  distil  or  vend  spirituous  liquors 
began  to  be  manifested  toward  leading  anti-  without  forfeiting  his  official  standing."  This 
slavery  ministers  and  members  of  the  enurch.  was  interpreted  as  permitting  the  traffic  to  lay 
The  advice  of  the  general  conference  was  con-  members,  and  it  was  the  fact  that  there  were 
stmed  as  law,  for  the  violation  of  which  min-  many  members  of  the  church  in  different  parts 
isters  and  members  were  liable  to  be  tried  and  of  the  country  engaged  in  it,  against  whom  the 
expelled.  It  was  also  decided  by  the  highest  church  did  not  or  would  not  proceed.  As  these 
authorities,  that  the  ordination  vows  of  minis-  facts  were  examined  and  debated,  many  became 
ters  bound  them  implicitly  to  follow  the  advice  convinced  that  it  was  morally  wrong  to  remcdn 
of  their  superiors.  Under  these  decisions  many  in  visible  Christian  fellowship  with  a  church 
were  tried,  suspended,  or  excommunicated;  that  tolerated  such  practices.  While  these 
and  at  the  New  York  conference  in  1888,5  eventswere  transpiring,  new  causes  of  complaint 
preachers  were  deprived  of  their  sacred  func-  arose  under  the  Question  of  church  government, 
tioQ.  The  breach  grew  wider  every  day,  and  and  open  disobeaience  showed  itseuf.  In  1841, 
the  conflict  more  undisguised.  Two  points  in  a  church  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  refused  to  receive 
the  fiual  issue  were  now  clear  and  well  under-  the  minister  sent  by  the  bishop  to  take  charge 
stood  by  both  parties.  It  was  contended  by  of  them.  For  this  offence  the  preacher,  by  a 
one  party  ^at  slaveholding  was  wrong  in  all  public  proclamation,  pronounced  them  all  out 
circumstances,  and  that  slaveholders  ought  not  of  the  church,  and  at  the  next  session  of  the 
to  be  admitted  to  the  church ;  by  the  other  New  England  conference  the  presiding  bishop 
party,  that  slaveholding  as  it  existed  in  the  M.  sustained  the  action  of  the  preacher.  At  the 
£.  chorch  was  not  sinfm,  and  that  no  one  ought  same  conference,  a  member-offered  a  resolution 
to  be  subject  to  church  discipline  for  merely  which  simply  affirmed  that  slaveholding  is  a 
owning  or  holding  slaves.  On  the  subject  of  sin,  but  the  bishop  refused  to  entertain  it.  In 
chorch  government  the  anti-slavery  narty  con-  Nov.  1842,  Orange  Scott,  Jotham  Horton,  and 
tended  that  they  had  a  right  to  speak,  preach.  La  Roy  Sunderland  publicly  proclaimed  them- 
write,  and  act  asainst  slavery ;  tnat  it  was  a  selves  withdrawn  from  the  M.  E.  church ;  and 
moral  question  which  involved  religious  tmth  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Scott,  issued  a  weekly 
and  duty,  and  with  their  views  silence  would  journal,  the  "  Trae  Wesleyan,"  devoted  to  the 
be  a  crime ;  and  thev  added,  that  the  interests  interests  of  the  new  movement  New  seces- 
of  the  church  were  oest  advanced  by  yielding  sions  followed,  and  a  convention  preliminary 
allegiance  only  to  the  truth  and  right.  On  the  to  a  permanent  organization  of  the  protest- 
other  hand,  the  authorities  of  the  church  insisted  ing  elements  was  held  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Feb. 
that  Methodist  conferences  and  churches  have  1,  1848.  At  this  convention  principles  were 
Qo  right  to  act  against  slavery  in  their  organic  discussed  and  a  call  for  a  general  conven- 
capacities;  and  they  appealed  in  behalf  of  their  tion  issued,  which  was  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
own  authority  to  the  vows  of  ordination,  which  May  31, 1843 ;  when  the  "  Wesleyan  Methodist 
promised  a  willing  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  Connection  of  Amerioa^^  was  organized,  and  ar- 
candidate.  The  other  side  replied  t^at  at  the  tides  of  faith  and  a  form  of  discipline  were 
time  of  their  ordination  they  did  not  understand  adopted. — ^Tbe  religions  doctrines  of  this  body 
the  pledge  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  their  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  M.  E. 
opponents  urged  it.  The  natural  result  of  these  church.  Of  ^eir  rules  of  morality  the  two  fol- 
<lis8ensions  appeared  in  the  withdrawal  of  nu-  lowing  are  distinctive :  1.  Their  rule  in  regard 
nierons  local  societies,  and  a  growing  disaffec-  to  edavery  excludes  firom  church  membership 
tion  toward  the  M.  E.  church  on  the  part  of  and  Christian  fellowship  all  who  buy  or  sell 
the  anti-slavery  members.  These  were  almost  men,  women,  or  children,  with  an  intention  to 
all  temperance  men,  and  the  position  of  the  enslave  or  hold  them  as  slaves,  or  claim  that  it 
chorch  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  is  right  to  do  so.  2.  Their  rule  in  regard  to 
of  intoxicating  drZnks  afforded  them  additional  intoxicating  drinks  equally  excludes  all  who 
RTonnd  of  complaint  One  of  the  rules  of  the  manu&cture,  buy,  sell,  or  use  intoxicating 
church  was  as  follows:  **  If  any  member  of  our  liquors,  or  in  any  way  intentionally  and  know- 
^ety  retail  or  give  away  spirituous  liquors,  ingly  aid  others  so  to  do,  unless  for  mechanical, 
^  any  thing  disorderly  be  transacted  under  chemical,  or  medicinal  purposes.  The  govern- 
his  roof  on  this  account,  the  preacher  who  has  ment  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  is 
the  oversight  of  the  circuit  shidl  proceed  asainst  democratic,  each  church  having  power  to  act 
iiim  as  in  the  case  of  other  immoralities."    As  for  itself  and  ministerial  equality  is  a  fundft- 
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mental  idea  with  fhem.  They  style  their  omm-  hased.  (See  Litsb  and  Gbajdo.)  Intheab* 
ization  a  '^  connection,"  or  union  of  ohnrches;  aenoe  of  any  other  natnral  standard,  it  was  de» 
bnt  in  speaking  of  the  whole  in  their  relation  to  termined  at  the  period  of  the  fint  revolution  to 
each  otner,  they  say  the  ^  Wesleyan  Methodist  adopt  an  aliquot  part  of  the  terrestrial  BMii^an; 
churches."  There  is  a  quarterly  conference  and  in  1796  a  provisional  measure  was  adopted^ 
with  every  pastoral  charge  (which  may  consist  supposed  to  be  the  ten  millionth  of  the  qoad- 
of  one  or  more  churches),  composed  of  all  its  rant,  or  the  forty  millionth  of  the  wliole  circnm- 
offloers.  It  has  power  to  license  preachers,  and  ference,  measured  over  the  poles.  By  the  Uw 
to  recommend  the  licentiates  to  the  yearly  con-  of  1799  this  was  slightly  changed,  though  prob- 
ferenoes.  The  latter  are  composed  of  iH  the  ably  rendered  less  correct,  in  accordance  witii 
ministers  wiUiin  their  several  geographical  the  results  of  the  measurements  of  an  arc  of  the 
boundsjtogether  with  an  equal  number  of  lay-  meridian  between  the  parallels  of  Dunkirk  and 
men.  They  have  power  to  elect  elders  and  to  Barcelona,  undertaken  for  this  purpose  by  De> 
ordain  them,  and  to  make  rules  for  their  own  lambre  and  M6ohain.  (See  Eastb.)  The  dH^ 
govemibent.  The  general  conference  is  com-  ference,  however,  is  only  about  jf^  of  the 
posed  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  and  lay*  leneth,  or  less  in  a  single  metre  than  tv\«  of  to 
men  elected  at  the  several  yearly  conferences.  in<m.  The  length  of  Uie  metre  as  thus  fixed  is 
It  has  power  to  make  rules  for  the  whole  con-  equal  to  8.2808992  English  feet,  or  very  nearly 
section.  The  whole  number  of  members  in  89.87079  English  inches.  For  eznressing  the 
1868  was  20,000 ;  of  ministers  engaged  in  the  decimal  multiples  of  the  metre,  and  also  of  the 
regular  work,  800.  The  connection  has  two  units  of  the  other  measures,  praxes  derirtd 
ooueges  under  its  control,  viz. :  Michigan  union  from  the  Greek  were  adopted,  viz. :  deca^  mean- 
college,  at  Leoni,  Jackson  co.,  Mich.,  and  the  ing  10 times;  heeto^  100  times;  Wo^  1,000  times; 
Illinois  institute,  at  Wheaton,  Du  Page  co.,  Bl.  and  myria^  10,000  times.  For  the  decimal  parts 
METHODIUS  AND  OTRILLUS,  two  Greek  the  prefixes  were  from  the  Latin,  yiz. :  d^  ^\ ; 
misrionaries  of  the  9th  century,  natives  of  Thes-  eentt,  jl^ ;  and  milH  ^^^ .  The  unit  of  square 
8alonicl^  and  supposed  to  have  been  brothers,  measure  is  a  square  aecametre,  or  100  sqnars 
Methodius  had  in  early  life  acquired  celebrity  metres,  and  is  called  an  are.  It  is  equal  to 
as  a  painter  in  Rome;  afterward  he  went  to  119.6088  square  yards,  or  nearly  ^  of  an  £ng- 
Constantino^e,  and  entered  a  monastery  of  fish  acre. 
Basiliansw    Having  been  sent  to  nreach  the  gos-  METTERKICH,  CLtxcra  WmzsL  Kxrovrx 

Eel  to  the  Bulganaha,  Bogoris  tneir  king,  who  Lothar,  prince,  an  Austrian  statesman,  bom  in 
ad  heard  of  his  skill  with  the  pencil,  desired  Goblentz,  May  16, 1778,  died  in  Vienna,  June 
him  to  paint  a  picture  more  terrible  than  any  11, 1869.  His  ancestors  had  held  a  bi^^  pcei- 
he  had  ever  seen.  Methodius  painted  one  of  tion  in  the  German  empire  since  the  17th  cec- 
the  "Last  Judgment,"  which  so  affected  Bogo-  tury,  members  of  the  famUv  having  repeatedly 
ris  that  he  immediately  embraced  Christianity;  filled  the  archbishoprics  of  Treves  ana  Menti, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  king  was  quickly  fol-  and  the  Mettemiohs  poss^sing  the  largest  in- 
lowed  by  that  of  the  entire  nation.  Aocom*  terest  in  livings  knd  stalls  connected  with  all 
panied  bv  Cyrillus,  Methodius  then  proceeded  the  German  sees  and  in  the  election  of  bi«bop«. 
to  the  Slavic  tribes  beyond  the  Danube,  and  He  continued  the  career  of  his  father,  who  h^d 
became  the  founder  of  the  Pannonian  church,  obtained  some  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  a^d 
of  which  he  was  the  first  bishop.  This  event  as  the  associate  of  Kaunitz,  studied  at  Stra«- 
took  place  about  868.  The  two  brothers  also  bourg,  where  he  had  for  his  fellow  student  Ben- 
brougnt  with  them  the  arts  of  civilization,  in*  Jamin  Constant,  and  made  his  first  public  ap* 
Tented  a  Slavic  alphabet,  and  translated  for  pearanceasmasterof  ceremonies  at  toe  con^r  a- 
their  converts  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  the  tion  of  Leopold  II.  (1790).  Bubseouently  be 
fiturgy.  Some  authorities  assert  that  Methodius  spent  some  time  in  Mentz  in  the  stuoy  of  Jun»- 
likewise  converted  the  Bohemians  and  their  prudence^  made  a  Joumev  to  England,  bct^^ur^ 
duke  Borziwoi.  The  time  of  the  death  of  these  Austrian  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and  married 
broUiers  is  uncertain.  Methodius  was  canon-  in  1795  the  granddaughter  and  heiress  of  Ka*:- 
ized,  and  his  festival  \s  celebrated  in  the  Greek  nitz,  whose  large  domains,  added  to  his  own 
church  on  Mayll.  patrimony,  which  included  extensive  estate^  is 
METONYMY  (Gr.  /mto,  denoting  change,  and  Bohemia,  Moravia,  on  the  l^e  of  Con«tA:.c^» 
woiMf  a  name),  in  rhetoric,  a  trope  by  which  and  on  the  Rhine,  gave  him  a  foremost  po»:t<  o 
one  word  is  substituted  for  another,  to  which  it  among  the  wealthiest  landholders  of  GermAnr, 
stands  in  a  certain  evident  relation.  The  sub-  and  in  connection  with  his  high  rank,  vancd 
stance  mav  be  named  for  the  quality,  the  cause  attainments,  and  accomplishments,  led  to  I  9 
for  the  efiect,  the  precedent  for  the  consequent  r^id  advancement  He  first  came  into  pnnii- 
or  the  reverse.  Tnus,  '^gray  hairs'*  may  stand  nent  notice  at  the  congress  of  Rastadt  (17V7-*^) 
for  '^  old  age,**  the  name  of  Virgil  for  that  of  his  as  the  representative  of  the  Westphalian  no)  :!> 
writings,  the  ^'head**  for  Uie  ^intellect,**  and  ty ;  after  which  he  accompanied  Count  Stat]:  o 
the  **  olive  branch'*  for  **  peace.*'  to  St  Petersburg,  and  officiated  as  ambasi^KT 
METRE,  the  French  elemental  unit  of  length,  in  Dresden  (1801).  As  early  as  1804  he  hid 
upon  which  the*  other  measures  of  capacity  ana  already  obtained  the  reputation  of  the  mo<  rr- 
weight  in  what  is  cdled  the  metrical  system  are  fined  of  the  Austrian  diplomatifta)  aiMl  was  tret 
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to  Berlin  in  order  to  prBvul  npon  the  king  of  sdrode,  and  Hardenberg,  hy  which  Aostrla  en* 
FrnsBit  to  join  the  new  coalition  agiunst  Napo-  gaged  to  declare  war  agunst  France,  in  case 
leoD.    In  1806  he  was  selected  for  the  mission  tiie  conditions  which  were  to  be  proposed  at 
at  the  court  of  the  ToilerioB.    The  French  em-  Prague  ahonld  not  be  accepted.    This  treatj 
peror  received  him  with  the  remark:  ''Ton  was  for  a  long  time  kept  secret    The  formal 
are  very  /oong  to  represent  so  powerful  a  mon-  dedmration  of  war  by  Anstria  against  France 
arcby.*'     "  Your  m^estj  was  not  older  at  was  drawn  np  by  Mettemich's  order,  probably 
Ansteriit^"  replied  mettemich.    The  hiBtorian  by  Gentz  (Ail?,  ll^  and  the  qnadruple  alliance 
Schlosser,  in  his  narrative  of  that  period,  says:  was  oondnded  by  him  at  Tdplitz,  Sept  9.  Met- 
^It  was  a  great  gain  to  Austria  that  Mettemich  temich^s  great  influence  in  this  war  soon  be» 
vas  sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris  instead  of  the  came  apparent     The  kings  of  Bavaria  and 
miserable  Pbilipp  Oobenzl,  who  had  so  scandal-  Wflrtemberg  were  indncea  to  forsake  Kmk^ 
(malj  suffered  nimself  to  be  deceived  in  1805,  leon  by  a  secret  provision  made  through  Met* 
and  had  lulled  the  emperor  of  Austria  into  a  temich  that  they  should  be  protected  against 
minoos  security  respecting  the  views,  plans,  popular  disturbances,  and  should  receive  addi- 
and  preparations  of  the  French,  till  it  was  too  tional  possessions.    Mettemich  was  rewarded 
late.    The  importance  to  which  Mettemich  rose  by  the  Austrian  emperor  for  his  zeal  by  the 
in  public  affairs  was  afterward  very  salutary  for  hereditary  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire^ 
Austria,  for  to  him  indisputably  belongs  the  which  was  conferred  on  him  on  the  eve  of  the 
glorf ,  if  it  be  a  glory,  of  being  in  some  measure  memorable  battle  of  Leipsic    He  took  a  lead- 
a  match  for  Talleyrand."    In  180T  he  concluded  ing  part  in  all  subsequent  conferences  and  trea- 
at  Fontainebleau   the  convention   by  which  ties.    To  Napoleon^s  proposal  of  an  armistice 
Braunau  was  restored  to  Austria,  and  the  Ison-  (Jan.  19, 1814X  which  he  dictated  to  La  Bes- 
zo  river  made  the  boundary  of  Italy.    In  1809,  nardidre  in  a  special  letter  to  Mettemich,  the 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Austria  Austrian  minister  replied  on  Jan.  29,  that  ^'he 
and  France,  Mettemich  had  some  difficulty  in  was  convinced  it  would  not  lead  to  any  thtng.** 
obtaining  his  passports,  and  was  only  enabled  to  The  French  emperor  ridiculed  this  letter,  and 
leave  shorUy  oefore  the  battle  of  Wagram  (July  sfud :  '*  Mettermch  fancies  he  controls  the  des- 
5  and  6).    He  Joined  the  emperor  Francis  in  tinies  of  Europe,  while  he  is  under  the  control 
Hungary,  and  was  appointed  to  succeed  Oonnt  of  all  the  other  powers."    When  the  congreaa 
Stadion  iA  minister  of  foreign  aflkirs.    In  1810  of  Vienna  was  opened,  he  was  unanimouslv 
he  conducted  the  negotiations  with  Ghampigny  chosen  to  preside  over  its  deliberations;  ana 
in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  French  em-  from  that  time  until  the  revolution  of  1848  he 
peror  with  the  Austrian  archduchess,  and  sub-  exercised  a  remarkable  ascendency  over  the 
seqaently   escorted   Maria  Lonisa   to   Paris.  aflEairs  of  Austria  and  Europe.    He  was  stren- 
Mettemich,  however,  never  ceased  to  watch  uously  opposed  to  the  F^nch  revolution  of 
the  ambitious  designii  of  Napoleon,  and  kept  1880.    Bemg  at  Carlsbad  with  Count  Nessel- 
himself  in  constant  communication  with  the  rode  when  the  news  of  it  reached  him,  he  r^ 
English  and  Russian  governments.    Napoleon,  marked  to  the  French  ambassador  to  Vienna: 
smarting  under  his  ffreat  reverses  in  Kussia,  **The  emperor  holds  in  entire  abhorrence  that 
and  embittered  by  what  he  called  the  intrigues  which  has  Just  taken  place  in  France.     His 
of  Mettemich  and  Stadion,  openly  accused  the  profound  conviction  is  that  the  present  order 
former  in  his  interview  with  him  in  Dresden  of  things  cannot  last"    After  the  death  of 
(June  27, 1818)  of  conspiring  aoainst  him,  while  Francis  (1885^  Mettemich  remained  in  posses- 
professing  to  conclude  wiUi  nim  a  treaty  of  sion  of  his  office  as  chancellor  and  prime  min- 
peace;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  him  how  ister,  and  accompanied  Uie  new  emperor  Fer* 
much  he  had  received  firom  England  for  his  dinand,  in  Sept.  1885,  to  Tdplitz  and  Prague, 
treacherous  conduct^  at  which  remark  Metter*  where  an  interview  took  place  between  that 
nich  grew  pale.    Fain,  in  his  ^  Manuscript  of  monarch  and  those  of  Russia  and  Prassia.    In 
1918.^  gives  a  graphic  account  of  this  interview.  1840  and  1841,  during  the  complication  of  the 
In  the  excitement  of  the  conversation,  Napo-  oriental  question,  he  exerted  his  influence  in 
leon*s  hat  was  dropped,  but  he  was  compelled  fiavor  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  abroad,  while 
to  pick  it  up  himsell^  Mettemich  passing  it  sev*  at  home,  by  his  iron  rule,  he  prepared  the  way 
era]  times  m  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  for  the  revolution  which  terminated  his  power 
without  noticing  it,  as  he  would  have  done  on  (March  18,  1848).    Barely  escaping  with  his 
an  other  occasions.    Schlosser  says :   *'  Napo-  life  from  the  exa^ration  of  the  people,  he  fled 
leon,  however,  immediately  repented  having  through  Holland  to  England,  where  be  remain- 
forgotten  himself  in  so  inexcusable  a  manner  ed  till  Nov.  1849.    He  next  removed  to  Bras- 
toward  the  representative  of  his  father-in-law,  sels,  and  in  1851  the  reaction  had  progressed 
baving  laid  himself  so  open,  and  having  mor-  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  return  to  Vienna. 
tally  offended  this  Jesuitical  courtier."     Met-  On  his  way  thither,  he  visited  his  estate  on 
temich,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely  succeeded  the  Johannisberg,  which  had  been  presented  to 
in  his  object,  and  on  the  night  of  the  very  same  him  by  the  emperor  in  1816,  but  which  during 
^7  when  he  made  his  hypoeritical  proposals  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Germany  in 
of  peace  to  Napoleon,  a  formal  treaty  was  con-  1848-''9  had  been  taken  from  his*  control.  While 
eluded  at  Reichenbaoh,  signed  by  Stadion,  Nes-  there  he  received  the  visit  of  the  king  of  Prns* 
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sia,  and  a  Bimilar  honor  was  conferred  upon  to  the  river ;  the  fort  of  La  DonUe  Govoiaat 

him  bj  the  present  emperor  of  Austria,  who  protecting  the  aoothem  part ;  and  tlie  Redooti 

S^ain  visited  the  faithful  servant  of  his  dynasty  du  Pat6,  which  forms  an  island  connected  vitb 
most  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Vienna  the  interior  of  the  city  by  a  sabterraoefto  gil- 
(June,  1861).  Without  resuming  public  ofSce,  lery.  The  esplanade  in  the  centre  of  the  citj 
he  continued  until  his  death  to  exercise  sreat  is  a  beautiful  promenade ;  the  quarter  on  the 
influence  in  political  affairs,  and  is  said  to  nave  right  side  of  the  Moselle  contains  maoj  ^ 
advised  the  maintenance  of  the  most  absolute  and  narrow  streets.  Among  the  principal  \^i- 
rule  over  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy.  He  lie  buildings  are  the  arsenal,  oontaining  opwsrd 
died  about  a  fortnight  before  the  battle  of  Sol-  of  80,000  muskets;  the  cathedral;  the  cborch 
ferino.  The  prince  was  fond  of  letters  and  art;  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Sonde  and  of  the  %\>U} 
and  in  his  letters  to  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  of  St.  Vincent,  both  religious  edifices  of  pcc 
for  whom  he  entertained  a  high  regard  and  ad-  antiquitv ;  the  military  hospital,  the  hall  of  jcs- 
miration,  he  remarks  that  he  had  missed  his  tioe,  and  the  public  library.  Beside  maoj  Ko- 
vocation,  and  that  his  inclination  would  have  led  man  Catholic  churches  and  convents,  it  («&• 
him  rather  to  the  sphere  of  science  than  to  that  tains  a  Calvinist  church  and  several  f^jntgogwi 
of  diplomacy.  In  addition  to  his  Austrian  titles.  It  has  idso  a  celebrated  artillery  and  eogine«^ 
he  had  been  created  by  the  king  of  Naples  duke  ing  school.  The  arrondissement  has  manofk- 
of  PorteUa,  wiUi  a  pension  of  60,000  Neapolitan  tories  of  woollen  goods,  hosiery,  pliu^,  embroi- 
ducats,  had  also  been  made  a  Spanish  duke,  and  dery ,  beer,  tilesj  nidls,  &c^  the  annual  Talue  of  the 
honors  and  presents  had  been  showered  upon  products  of  which  amounts  to  nearly  $2,0(i0,i>u). 
him  by  all  European  potentates.  His  first  wife  — Metz  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  known  to 
died  in  1825,  having  borne  him  two  daughters  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Dirodoium, 
— ^Leontine,  married  in  1885  to  Count  Maurice  changed  subsequently  to  that  of  Mediomtirici, 
Stodor,  and  Herminie,  honorary  canoness  of  the  having  been  the  capital  of  that  portion  of  Bel- 
chapter  of  the  ladies  of  Savoy  of  Vienna.  His  ^c  Gaul ;  in  iho  6th  century  it  was  called 
second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1827,  the  Mettis  or  Metis.  It  became  celebrated  as  the 
beautiful  baroness  of  Leykam,  who  was  made  capital  of  Austrasia,  which  was  afterward  calini 
oountoss  of  Beilstoin,  and  who  died  in  1820,  be-  the  kingdom  of  Metz,  and  which  in  the  inidd!« 
oame  the  mother  of  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  ofthe  9  th  century  assumed  the  name  of  Lomio^^ 
Richard,  the  present  Prince  Mettemich,  who  In  the  early  part  of  the  10th  centoiy  Meti  fell 
married  in  1856  a  daughter  of  Count  S^dor,  into  the  power  of  Henry  the  Fowkr  of  Ger- 
and  who,  after  officiating  as  ambassador  in  Dres-  many,  but  recovered  ito  independenes  in  the 
den  and  as  attach^  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  11th,  and  became  famous  for  its  commerce  vUh 
affairs  during  the  war  of  1859,  became  soon  Germany,  its  brilliant  society,  and  its  lore  of 
after  the  peace  of  YiUafranca  (July  11,  1859)  letters  and  art.  In  1552  it  was  miited  with 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Napoleon  III.    By  France. 

his  third  wife,   Countoss  Melanie  of  Zichy-       METZIJ,  Gabukl.  a  Dntoh  painter,  born  in 

Ferraris,  whom  he  married  in  1881,  and  who  Leyden  in  1615,  died  there  in  1658^  orsccord- 

died  in  1854,  Metternich  had  a  daughter,  Mela-  ing  to  some  authorities  in  1669.    In  bis  joo'ii) 

nie,  who  married  in  1858  Count  Joseph  Zichy.  he  established  himsdf  in  Amsterdam,  where  be 

and  two  sons,  Paul  and  Lothar,  the  elder  oi  rose  to  eminence  as  a  genre  painter,    h  bi< 

whom  is  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  army.  pictures  the  mere  imitation  of  nature  is  csrrW 

METTRAI,  a  French  village,  6  m.  from  Toun,  to  perfection.    In  drawing  and  perspectire  be 

oontaining  a  celebrated  establishment  for  the  was  unsurpassed,  as  also  in  harmonious  tore. 

reformation  of  Juvenile  offenders,  supported  by  in  richness  of  color,  and  in  chiaroectiro.  He 

voluntary  donations  and  annual  subscriptions,  in  painted  a  few  portraits,  including  one  of  Adoi- 

whidi,  since  its  foundation  in  1839,  over  2,000  ral  Van  Tromp  now  in  the  Louvre.   His  {ie- 

children  have  been  tndned,  chiefly  by  agricnl-  tures  are  rare  out  of  Holland,  and  briag  ^^7 

tnrallabor.    Lord  Brougham  has  called  it  one  high  prices.  r 

of  tho^glories  of  France.    (See  Dnoiz,  FniEok-       MEULEN,  ABTOim  FnANgon  vah  i>^  * 

BO  ArAusTK,  vol.  vi.  p.  861.)  French  artist,  bom  in  Brussels  in  1654,  ditti  iS 

M£T2|  a  fortified  city  of  France,  capital  of  Paris  in  1690.    In  early  vouth  he  became  s  po* 

the  department  of  Moselle,  at  the  confiuence  of  pil  of  Peter  Snayers,  a  painter  of  battles,  sdJ  bi> 

the  8eille  ^and  Moselle,  245  m.  K  by  N.  from  own  efforts  in  this  department  of  the  art  reaot- 

Paris;  pop^  of  the  arrondissement  in  1856,178,*  mended  him  to  Le  Dron,  then  the  chief  §>- 

465,  and  of,  the  city,  44,176,  exclusive  of  the  thority  in  art  criticism  in  Paris,  by  whose  io^ 

garrison  of  10,000  men.   It  is  one  of  the  strong-  gestion  he  was  invited  thither  to  paint  csinr>&:^'^ 

eat  fortresses .  of  France,  ranking  next  after  scenes  in  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.    IIepasH<li^' 

Strasbourg,    ttie  city  is  surrounded  by  a  regular  remainder  of  his  life  in  Paris,  where  be  «•* 

^rstem  of  fortimadons^  and  entered  by  9  gates  highlv  esteemed  not  merely  as  a  painter  of  l^t* 

iumbhed  with  di^wbridgesw    The  most  impor-  ties,  but  of  hunting  scenes,  cavalcades^  and  tbe 

tant  works,  which  were  commenced  by  Yauban  like.    One  of  his  finest  series  of  battle  pie^  * 

and  Belle-Isle  and  completed  by  Cormontaigne,  that  formerly  kept  in  the  diatean  of  Msrij  rep- 

are  the  fort  of  Bell^Croix,  commanding  the  £.  resenting  the  campaigns  of  Louis  in  F]so<it'^ 
part  of  the  city  from  the  Porte  dea  Aflemanda       MEUBSIUl^  or  Dm  Mecb,  Joba55B«,  u^ 
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elder,  a  Dntch  scholar  and  antlqnarr,  born  in  Leek,  and  the  Yaiel.    The  chief  cltlea  on  Ita 

Lorduo,  near  Ihe  Hagae,  in  1679,  diea  in  SorOe.  banks  are  Verdun,  Bedan,  and  Oharlomonti  In 

Denmark,  Sept  20,  1689.    He  was  appointed  France;  Namurand  Li6ffe,  in  Belgium ;  Maes* 

tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  grand  pensionarj  Bar-  trioht,  Willemstadt,  and  Rotterdam,  In  Holland, 

nereldt,  and  accompanied  them  to  the  princi-  The  length  of  the  river  is  over  050  m.,  and  it 

pal  ooarts  of  Europe.    In  1610  he  was  made  is  navigable  to  Verdun,  480  m.  fW>m  the  sea. 
professor  of  history  at  Lejden,  and  in  the  fol«       MEW,  or  Sea  Mbw,  a  name  given  in  (}reat 

lowing  year  professor  of  Greek.    Subsequently  Britain  to  some  of  the  smaller  gulls,  and  oupe* 

the  states  of  Holland  conferred  on  him  the  title  oially  to  the  common  European  species  (Umii 

of  historiographer,  and  many  other  honors;  ^ani/s,  Linn.),  called  also  winter  mew. 
bat  on  the  execution  of  his  patron  Barneveldt,       MEXIAS,  one  of  the  channels  by  which  the 

he  was  sabjected  to  persecution,  and  in  1625  Ogobay  river  of  central  Africa  reaches  tlie 

ntedtheappointmentof  professor  of  history  ocean,  56  m.  S.  of  the  equator,  in  long.  8*  iV 

e  university  of  SorOe.    He  wroto  nnmer-  K  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  Independ* 

oos  monographs  on  Greek  and  Roman  antiqui*  ent  river,  but  the  explorations  of  M.  I)n  CnaiUn 

ties,  reprinted  in  great  part  in  the  7%e9awrui  have  shown  that  it  communicates  by  Innumer- 

of  Graevius  and  Gronovius  (18  vola  foL,  Ley-  able  offsets  not  onlv  with  the  Ogobay,  but  also 

deo,  1697-1702);  JUt  Belgiea  (1^12) ;  Ohma-  with  Nazareth  and  Fernand-Vax  rivers.    It  is 

rtttsi  Oraco-Barbarum  (1614)  ;'  ana  HUUnia  narrow,  bnt  during  the  rainy  season  discharges 

Daniea  (Copenhagen,   1680).     His  collected  anch  a  volume  of  wator  that  the  current  is  felt 

works  fill  12  Tolumes  folio  (Florenoe,  1741-  for  sevend  miles  out  to  sea,  and  It  Is  sometimes 

'63).       fresh  at  its  mouth  at  high  tide.    (Bee  OooiiAT.) 

MEURTHE,  a  N.E.  department  of  France,  in       MEXICAN  PIOTUHE  WHITING,  a  name 

the  old  province  of  Lorraine,  bounded  N.  by  given  to  a  system  of  hieroglyphics  in  nse  among 

Moselle,  £.  by  Bas-Rhin,  S.  by  Vosges,  and  W.  the  semi-civilized  nations  of  Central  America 

by  Meose;  area,  2,858  sq.  nu;  pop.  in  1856,  and  Mexico,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  Amer- 

434,878.    It  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  ica  by  Columbus.    Careful  recent  in  vestlgatloof 

•ceoery,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  variety  have  shown  that  no  single  torm  can  adeqoaiely 

of  ito  prodoetions.    The  snrfiioe  is  diversified  characterize  the  system,  or  rather  systems  (for 

and  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  dense  for-  there  was  more  than  one),  and  that  among  the 

est&   The  prlncipu  moontains  are  the  Vosgrn  nations  which  andentty  had  tiielr  seat  near 

which  range  along  the  £.  frontier.    The  chief  Palenqne,  there  existed  a  probablv  pare  hlero' 

riTen  ore  the  Menrtbe,  Moselle,  SeOIe,  and  irlyphical  system :  while  among  the  nations  of 

^tfre.  Mexico,  in  the  valley  of  Anahusc,  as  also  among 

,  MECSE,  a  K.  £.  deparUnent  of  France,  in  the  affiliated  families  ci  Son  Salvador  and  Klca- 

tU  old  proviooe  of  Lorraine,  bounded  N.  by  rngna,  a  leM  perfect  or  mixed  system  prevailed| 

AMeooes  and  Lnxembnrg,  E.  by  Moselle  and  which  was  composed  of  condensed  pictorss^aod 

Misnhe,  Sl  by  Voageo,  and  W.  by  Hoote-Mame,  conventional  ot  derivative  representations  of 

liinie;  sod  iurdennes;  area,  8,405  sq.  m. ;  pop.  things,  having  a  hierof^yplitcal  character  and  a 

a  1*354,  805,7i7.     The  Faocilles  moontains  clear  phooet^  value.     The  copofrity  of  even 

^▼ene  it  from  S.  £.  to  N.  W^  and  send  off  tliis  less  perfect  or  mixed  system  was  comMir- 

ra^roos  nmificolions.    The  chief  rivers  Mor^  i^le.    By  means  of  ft  the  Mexicans  cofnpeftdl" 

^  Mecae,  Aisoe,  Aire,  and  Ome.    Cotton  and  ooAly  recorded  their  hiAtory^  compelled  their 

rie  are  maanfoctared.    Capital,  Bor-le-DoCw  ritnak  and  civil  and  religioos  calendars,  ntMHI^ 

MECSEfsncifMo;  Dutch.  Jfoas/FLJfaae),  ed  titles  to  property  awl  the  jwljcmeote  iA 

ft  HTtf  which  rises  in  the  deportment  of  Hoot^  eonrti,  asMSsed  taxen  or  tri>ynte,  dtif'in^  9MMk 

^«  in  Frmaee,  and,  flowing  N.throagh  those  alogiei,  dec.    When  Cortes  landed,  foil  aceosirta 

'^  ^ofwea.  Mease,  aod  Ardeonesk  enters  Bel-  of  biro,  his  men,  e^nipments,  an/J,  so  finr  Oi  li# 

r^a  aear  CharieiDoot.    At  ^tmnr  h  elkangea  indicated  them  by  wrjrd  or  octifyn,  ^  Iris  pw^ 

'■«  »Q7«  toward  the  9.  £^  which  direction  it  poses,  w«t»  thrm  rMrwded  oM  sent  to  MrmUh 

t^txn^  ul  sear  its  fACraoee  into  HoOaDd;  wh«n  zomo.    Tht  ^(loaiardii  were  ftfii  a  little  sorpris* 

X  ^zcs  aeua  tovard  (he  9k  ^  then  dows  N«  W^  ed  at  the  esp«vrity  of  a  system  of  reprseefttatiea 

s£i:  iaihif  W.  A  Iictk  bek>w  GoHmm  it  divides  obvir)«»ly  so  imperfect ;  and  th«  eeeieslsilfaa 

-''  :vo  brBDr.faesi.  oe«  of  which  tak«»the  name  w!m>  fmUwed  in  the  tram  of  th«  ee<k{nerian| 

>^  ^Urm^  and.  sfber  again  di^viinf^  and  forming  army,  sninisited  br  a  md  ooe  »nypssaed  1^  ik0 

v"::i  -^  asa»  thie  j^ad  of  Yiselmoade,  fklle  mortal  n^nl  of  the  milifUKry  f^hiefft,  resM^ly  eMS* 

•^r..  "ju  Genaoa  eeeon  smid  shook  and  qtiickr  ti^vtd  the  p«rp<Me  of  n^inif  thin  sy^Sem  amnwsig; 

suti^ ;  wrtiLn  the  other  brancbv  which  flr>wa  ootioas  wh^om  it  woold  h«vo  heeia  a  hnf^Atm 

8L<.r»  zaih^^  mad  Hkewise  snbiiiTides  into  two  task  to  itrempt  to  ini*frv^  in  the  Spenifkh  kn^ 

^n^er ffiraoBu.  fiiadiarsea  its  wa£er»  by  theaa  gnege snd  alphobet.   Ail  th« iailnential  ported 

".unattJa  iuco  «iiifer«iu  por^  of  th«  ssme  seau  th^  native  popnUtiou  in  Maidco^  the  e^Seera  f4 

-Jii  tetca.  fiiC  th*  Mmb»  ia  lan^  than  chat  ef  th*  empire  sad  the  entire «bieerr)ofjtl  boiiy,  wer» 

inx  *ioi,sr'  Eiimpeaa  riv«r.    Is*  principal  tribis-  thoronghiy  iaatnieted  in  their  hien^yphvtal 

'•tf-itai  tfs^  oL  ffranse;  the:  MoiudOv  the  Vsir^siid  s<piSCBi;  SM  the  Csth^iie  pr<)peepmdieto  oseA 

•iH  (.hi«n;  OL  Beitfiam^  tdie  isomhre^  the:  Lsas«,  their  aCmoee  ezertioaa  to  or^noint  themseivea 

mil  3hk  Oocchft ;  in  Eoilamiy  the  Wsoi^  the  wish  is,  and  sda^e  A  to  the  pwpoee  e^  «e«vevt«' 
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ing  the  nadvea.  The  flrat  attempt  in  this  direo-  unity  of  the  hmnan  nuse,  descent  of  the  Amtr- 

tioD,  or  perhaps  the  first  ose  of  pictorial  repre*  ioan  aborigines  from  Asiatic  or  Jewish  tribes 

sentations,  out  of  which  this  adaptation  gradu*  a  universal  primitiTe  religion,  &a    They  have 

ally  grew,  was  within  8  or  0  years  after  the  led  also  to  equally  erroneous  conclusions  in  the 

capture  of  Mexico,  by  Testera  of  Bayonne,  minds  of  inquirers  equally  superficial,  but  with 

brother  of  the  chamberlidn  of  Francis  I.    Ao-  different  nreoccimations,  who  rashly  ooodenm 

cording  to  the  historian  Torquemada,  ''not  being  all  the  Mexican  M8S.  in  existence  aa  monkish 

able  to  learn  tiie  langusffe  of  the  Indians  as  impostures,  and  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the 

quickly  as  he  wished,  and  impatient  of  delay,  Spanish  conquest.    The  truth  however  ia,  th»t 

he  adopted  a  new  mode  of  preaching  by  means  there  is  a  certain  nnmberof  painting  and  J(s\ 

of  an  interpreter,  taking  with  him  the  mysteries  in  existence,  of  undoubted  abori^nal  origin, 

of  the  faitli  painted  on  a  cloth,  which  the  inter*  historical  and  ritual  in  character,  and  datii:^ 

preters  explained  to  the  Indians  as  directed  by  back  beyond  the  discoverv  of  the  oontinesL 

the  servant  of  the  Lord.    And  thus  he  convert-  Some  of  the  historical  MSS.  were  oontinaed  in 

ed  vast  numbers,  availing  himself  greatly  of  the  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  ancient  system,  bj 

representations  or  pictures  which  he  carried  competent  native  hand^  after  the  conqueet,  sni 

with  him."    Testera  afterward  became  com-  contain  the  Indian  yersion  of  that  event.  There 

miasarr-general  of  the  Indies,  snd  his  followers,  are  others  of  eoually  unquestionable  andect 

the  celebrated  Sahagun,  Motolinia,  and  Peter  date,  but  generally  of  a  retigious  or  mytbd^ri- 

of  Ghent^  as  also  the  Franciscaos  generally,  cal  character,  which  there  is  reaaon  to  brieve 

adopted  his  example  of  using  pictures,  more  or  have  been  changed  in  copies,  or  altered  in  the 

less   borrowed  from   the  Mexicans,  in  their  originals,  with  a  view  to  conform  with  priesUj 

teachings.    In  the  provinces  near  Mexico,  as  teachings,  and  illustrate  the  dogmaa  of  the 

soon  as  the  Franciscans  commenced  this  adap-  church.    And  finally  there  is  that  large  elss 

tation,  the  interpreters,  and  numbers  of  the  of  MSS.,  originating  with  Testera,  and  per- 

natives  employed  as  missionaries,  lent  them-  fected  by  his  followers,  which  have  alicadT 

selves  to  extend  its  scope ;  and  Motolinia  in  his  been  described.    This  latter  class  have  a  mdal 

MS.  informs  us  that  he  was  literally  everwhelm-  value,  inasmuch  as  we  may  reach  UmMah  tb« 

ed  with  Indians  who  presented  their  confessions  various  stages  of  their  development,  and  their 

to  him  in  figures  or  paintings  after  their  mode  gradual  approximation  to  the  true  Mexicatt  srs- 

of  representation.    Valdez  in  1670,  and  Tor-  tem,  with  which  it  must  have  been  the  aim  of 

quemada  nearly  a  century  after  the  conquest,  their  authors  to  make  them  exactly  conform,  the 

received  similar  confessions;  indeed,  in  their  principles  of  that  aboriginal  system,  and  the 

time,  this  system  of  recording  confessions  was  rules  of  its  application.    Under  this  view  th«y 

preferred  to  alphabetical  writing,  even  by  In-  merit  a  fuller  notice  and  explanation.    Tbvj 

dians  who  were  perfectly  well  versed  in  the  seem  to  have  been  of  three  kinds:  1,  those  of 

latter.    And  there  still  exist  in  the  museum  of  Testera  and  the  early  Franciscans,  which  were 

Mexico,  as  elsewhere,  several  kinds  of  catechet-  simple  paintings,  more  or  less  adapted  to  Indian 

ioal  compositions,  under  a  more  or  less  ad-  conventionalisms  in  their  style  of  exeoutioD ;  % 

vanoed  adaptation  of  the  native  system,  some  those  of  a  mixed  kind,  in  which  some  simpU 

of  them  approadiiog  so  nearly  to  absolute  na-  paintings  were  preserved,  larsely  illuatrated  hj 

tive  originala,  dating  beyond  the  conquest^  as  arbitrary  native  and  other  figurea,  which  for 

only  to  be  distinauishea  from  them  by  the  lack  of  a  better  term  might  be  odled  hii»\^ 

materiab  on  whidi  they  are  painted.    They  glyphics;  and  8,  those  in  phonetic  characters  or 

exist  of  all  dates,  from  the  arrival  of  Testera  in  representations,  forming  a  complete  adaptatka 

1529  up  to  1600,  the  time  when  Juan  Baptists,  of  the  Mexican  system.    The  mixed  MSS.  were 

stjll  making  use  of  the  paintings,  wrote  his  work  only  those  of  Testera,  toudied  up  by  the  da- 

entitled  '^  Hieroglyphics  of  Conversation,  in  tives,  with  proper  and  other  names  in  phooetx 

which,  by  means  of  paint  and  figures,  the  na-  rebuses,  with  sometimes  a  sign  illostratiog  tliv 

tivea  are   taught   to  desire   heaven.*^ — Many  action  represented  in  the  painting.    The  pni>- 

manuscripts  or  puntings,  having  their  origin  er  manner  in  which  these  paintings  sbonki  U 

with  the  early  priests  and  missionaries,  and  made  led  to  serious  quarrels  among  the  moos** 

some  of  them  even  painted  on  paper  of  the  tic  orders.    One  of  these  MSS.  belonging  to  M. 

maguey,  such  as  was  m  use  before  the  discov-  Aubin  of  Paris  (who  has  made  the  graphic  c^^ 

ery,  have  found  their  way  to  Europe,  and  into  tem  of  the  Mexicans  a  special  study,  and  with 

private  and  public  collections,  where  they  have  singular  success),  bears  the  name  and  is  anno- 

neen  confounded  with  the  paintings  and  manu-  tated  by  Sahagun.    It  was  also  in  po»e^>*n 

scripts  of  true  Mexican  origin,  and  of  earlier  of  the  unfortunate  Botnrini,  who  describe*  it 

date.     Of  course,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  as  consisting  of  *^  eleven  leaves  in  figures  and 

find  in  this  class  of  MSS.  those  confirmations  of  ciphers,  by  Uie  Fray  Bernardino  de  Sohapin: 

Christian  doctrine  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  a  very  curious  thing,  by  means  of  which  tlo 

allusions  to  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  aeluge,  Indians  learned  with  ease  the  mysteries  of  oar 

and  the  birth  and  death  of  Christ,  which  have  faith.''    The  8d  dass  of  Christian  or  post-Mcx- 

so  profoundly  impressed  the  minds  of  superficial  ican   paintings  were  phonetio,  and  are   r«ir- 

investigators,  and  which  have  been  variously  rectly  described  by  Torquemada.  who,  aeconi- 

adduced  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  ing  to  Ixtlilxochitl,  was  the  fint  who  soc* 
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oeeded  in  interpreting  the  pictures  and  poems  Latin,  represented  br  Mexican  figures  of  exact 
of  the  Indians.  After  speaking  of  the  mode  and  unmistakable  phonetic  value.  A  general 
io  which  Bome  Indians  learned  the  Pater  Noi-  comparison  of  the  ancient  and  positively  Mexi- 
ter,  ho  adds :  *^  Others  changed  the  Latin  into  can  paintings  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  mode 
words  in  their  own  language  which  resembled  ofrepresentation,  by  syllabic  phonetics,  in  which 
them  in  soand,  representing  them  not  by  letters  the  roots  of  words  only  were  to  be  understood 
hnt  by  the  things  themselves  signified;  for  they  by  the  figures  or  sounded  in  reading,  was  the 
had  no  letters  except  pictures,  and  it  was  by  mode  uniyersally  accepted,  more  or  less  mixed 
them  that  they  understood  each  other.  This  up  with  ideographic  signs  and  simple  pictures, 
will  be  more  clear  by  an  example.  The  word  — Most  of  the  Mexican  MSS.  which  have  been 
in  their  language  most  nearly  representing  preserved  belong  to  that  class  of  mixed  com- 
Paler  being  pantli^  the  name  of  a  kind  of  positions  which  borrow  the  aid  of  writing  and 
5mall  flag,  they  put  this  fias  for  Pater.  In  drawing,  similar  to  our  geographical  charts,  our 
placeoffiMt^r,  a  word  resembling theirnocA^^i,  plansL  and  certain  engravings  with  legends,  in 
they  paint  a  tuna  (cactus)  fig,  the  name  of  whicn  the  figures  and  places  are  accompanied 
which)  noehtli,  recalls  the  Latin  noster;  and  so  by  their  proper  names,  and  sometimes  by  an 
they  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  prayer.  By  a  sim-  explanatory  text.  In  general,  on  a  ground  or 
liar  process  and  like  characters  they  wrote  down  in  a  topographical  frame,  at  the  side,  above,  or 
what  they  wished  to  learn  by  heart  This  was  in  the  middle  of  compartments  indicating  the 
dorioi^  the  first  period  of  their  conversion,  for  year,  and  sometimes  the  day,  the  paintings  dis- 
00 w  (between  1692  and  1614)  they  no  longer  play  the  principal  events  intended  to  berecord- 
reqnire  to  use  these  ancient  characters.'*  This  ed,  represented  in  a  conventional  style ;  as,  for 
passage,  which  gives  the  true  key  to  the  Mex-  example,  the  head  in  profile,  and  the  eye  turned 
can  writing,  accords  with  what  he  elsewhere  toward  the  spectator;  men  in  reddish  brown, 
says  of  a  class  of  Totonao  monks  who  were  em-  and  women  in  yellow,  &c. — ^particulars  which 
ployed  ^to  put  in  good  style  and  to  write  in  we  find  among  the  Egyptians.  Behind  the  bust 
^imres  the  discourses  which  the  aboriginal  pon-  or  head  of  a  man,  or  on  the  generic  symbol 
titfs  pronoanced  in  public.''  Sahagun  and  other  of  town  or  viUage,  figurative  signs  express  the 
aathora  also  assure  us  that  the  ancients  had  name  of  the  person  or  place.  In  these  figurative 
M^liool  books  **  containing  poems  in  the  ancient  signs  consists  for  the  most  part  what  is  called 
characters."  In  some  of  the  paintings  designed  Mexican  writing.  These  are  the  symbols  which 
to  record  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  representation  Humboldt  recognizes  as  '*  capable  of  being  read,** 
cf  two  altars  stands  for  daily  bread.  Now,  daily  and  which  '*  consisted  in  joining  together  signs 
JTead  rendered  literally  in  Nahuati  or  Mexican  which  stood  for  sounds.''  The  rest  of  the  pic- 
is  mmaztlae^  while  an  altar  in  the  same  Ian-  ture  is  usually  composed  of  chronological  signs, 
image  19  momoztli.  In  other  paintings  the  same  of  easily  determinable  value,  and  of  a  topography 
phrase  or  term  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  and  ioonographv  freauently  very  rude,  among 
r^H  of  bread  and  the  sun — ^a  sun  among  the  In-  which  we  should  as  little  look  for  Mexican  art 
^lans  being  equivalent  to  a  day.  We  even  find  as  for  that  of  Raphael  in  our  heraldic  figures  or 
^:>ant9h  phoneticism  in  paintings  of  this  kind,  playing  cards. — In  the  historical  and  adminis- 
"^iw  in  the  title  Ave  Maria^  we  observe  a  bird,  trative  documents  of  a  superior  order,  the  figura- 
<i<'Hn  Spanish,  standing  for  its  first  part.  Pho-  tive  writing,  constantly  phonetic,  is  no  longer 
netic  signs  were  sometimes  sustained  through  ideographic  except  in  rare  instances  where  tiie 
vhole  prayers,  without  the  slightest  resort  to  phonetic  system  fails.  But  it  by  no  means  fol- 
i'ltfography ;  and  this  fact  gives  us  some  idea  of  lows  that  the  same  records  should  be  alike,  or 
the  capabilities  of  the  pure  Mexican  system,  in  other  words,  that  difierent  paintings  relating 
|>ach  is  the  case  with  a  Pater  Nbiter  preserved  the  same  history  should  coincide  in  their  signs, 
jo  the  museum  of  Mexico,  which  throws  great  even  when  phonetically  exactly  alike.  For  in- 
w^ht  on  the  ancient  paintings.  /The  manner  in  stance,  the  name  of  Itzcoatl,  the  4th  king  of 
^hich  the  title,  PcUer  Naster^  is  rendered,  may  Mexico,  is  expressed  in  some  of  the  MSS.  by 
^rre  to  illustrate  the  whole :  the  figure  of  a  serpent  (eoatl),  witli  its  back 

crested  with  knives  or  arrow  heads  of  obsidian 

Ponr^       J^    ^^■^T^  (i^«i»);  ^h®  whole,  ItzeoatL    In  other  paint- 

T  liUii       P''^    claUssO  ^°^  however,  it  is  written  syllabically  as  fol- 

ljiAga\j       \i^   ^~^^  lows :  figure  of  an  arrow  head,  ate/i,  root  itz; 

iPa-u  ModMe,  or  Pa-teU  noehutL)  figure  of  a  vase,  eomitl,  root  eo;  figure  or  sign 

p     ^  of  water,  atl;  the  whoie^  Itz-eo-atl.    Thedocu- 

^^  is  the  figure  of  a  little  flag,  or  pantli  in  mentsof  this  class,  in  which  the  syllabic  writing 

->.'ifmatl,  the  root  of  which  is  pan  or  pa  ;  sec-  predominates,  are  generally  land  registers,  trib- 

^'•'d  is  tlie  sign  of  stone,  tetl,  root  f«,  the  whole  ute  rolls,  judgments  of  courts,  genealogies,  &c.<, 

-tliipgsjllAbically  Pa- f0  for  Pot^,  the  r  being  and  were  continned  long  a^er  the  C(>nquest, 

^tniing  in  the  Mexican  language.    Next  we  and  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  administrations 

'la^e  the  sign  of  the  fruit  of  the  cactus,  nochtli^  were  often  accompanied  by  literal  translations 

^■f^t  noeK,  and  that  of  stone,  tetl,  root  f «,  as  be-  fh>m  whicli  alone  a  very  fnll  dictionary  of  the 

■''^^  making  noeh-te  for  noater.    Tlie  whole  is  Mexican  signs  might  be  constructed.    In  numer- 

therefore  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the  ation  and  chronology  the  Mexican  system  was 
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exact  and  ample.    Most  of  the  historical  paint-  The  Mexican  system  seems  to  have  been  iot<r- 

iDf^  are  simple  annals,  bat  some  give  more  spe-  mediate  between  the  rnde  picture  records  nod 

cific  dates,  aown  to  Uie  day  of  the  month  on  mnemonic  symbolism  of  the  North  America 

which  the  event  recorded  took  place.    The  Indiana,  and  the  hieroglyphical  and  probabtv 

most  striking  and  to  the  uneducated  eye  the  purely  phonetic  system  of  Central  America,  but 

most  interesting  of  the  Mexican  painUngs  are  at  the  same  time  of  higher  development  tid 

the  ritual  calendars,  and  schemes  of  judicial  capacity  than  that  of  New  Granada  and  Pen:. 

astrology,  which  make  np  the  greater  part  of  It  was  evidently  in  an  infant  bat  progreseriTt 

Lord  Kingsborough's  published  collection.    £x-  state  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
cepting  the  designations  of  the  days,  these  seem        MEXICO,  a  federal  republic  in  North  Aroer- 

to  be  purely  figurative  or  symbolical,  intended  ica,  extending  from  lat.  15"^  to  82®  N.,  and  fn^ra 

only  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  diviners,  and  long.  86°  to  117°  W.,  bounded  by  the  Unitoi 

possessed  of  an  esoteric  significance.    They  are  States,  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  9ex 

valuable  only  in  connection  with  the  study  of  which  washes  part  of  Yucatan,  the  British  t«n> 

Mexican  myUiology  and  the  Aztec  religion  and  tory  of  BaHze,  the  Central  American  republic  d 

superstitions. — And  here  it  may  be  observed,  Guatemala',  and  the  Pacific  ocean.    The  diridisf 

that  although  all  the  painted  historical  records  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  m- 

and  civil  and  ritual  calendars  on  skins  or  paper  cording  to  the  treaty  of  Dec  80, 1858,  know  o  t> 

of  the  maguey  which  have  been  brought  from  the  M^laor  Gadsden  treaty,  is  as  follows:  ^*  IW- 

the  tropic^  regions  of  this  continent,  are  loosely  ginning  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  fr^  c 

called  Mexican,  yet  there  is  a  wide  distinction  land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is 

to  be  drawn  between  those  found  in  Mexico  provided  in  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  <i':s- 

and  those  obtained  in  Central  America.    Of  the  dalupe  Hidalgo,  thence,  as  defined  in  said  art.ce. 

latter  onfortunately  but  few  examples  are  known  up  the  middle  of  that  river,  to  the  point  vi.en 

to  exist.    The  so  called  Dresden  MS.,  published  the  parallel  of  81^  47'  N.  latitude  crosses  tlx 

by  Lord  Kingsborough,  is  perhaps  the  only  same ;  thence  due  W.  100  miles ;  tbenee  S.  to 

perfect  example  of  this  kind  in  Europe.     Its  the  parallel  of  8 1*' 20'  N.  latitude;  tbenee  altn^: 

figures  and  signs  coincide  with  those  sculptured  the  said  parallel  of  SV  20'  to  the  111th  mer.ii> 

on  the  monuments  of  Palenque,  Yucataio,  and  an  of  longitude  W.  of  Greenwich ;  thence  in  a 

Copan,  and  identify  it  as  the  work  of  the  same  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Colorado  rirer 

CK>ple.    It  has  but  slight  resemblance  to  the  20  English  miles  below  the  Junction  of  the  Gil* 

exican  MSS.  already  discussed,  and  seems  to  and  Colorado  rivers ;  thence  op  the  middle  of 

mark  a  far  higher  development  of  the  graphic  said  river  Colorado  until  it  intersects  the  pres^^rt 

art.    So  fisir  as  they  can  be  made  out,  Uie  ele-  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexict^" 

ments  of  the  Central  American  or  Toltecan  sys-  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  by  the  line  aepantir.j 

tem  were  few  and  very  exact  in  their  applica-  the  two  Califomias,  which,  as  laid  down  io  t:  v 

lion,  not  admitting  of  that  variation  which  treaty  of  Guadalupe,  is  as  follows :  **  A  straight 

would  naturally  result  from  the  caprice  or  vary-  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  Rio  GiLi, 

ing  individual  conceptions  and  tastes  of  those  where  it  unites  with  the  Colorado,  to  a  p(>ini 

working  under  the  system  of  Mexico.    We  dis-  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  distant  rr « 

cover  in  it  no  proper  representations  of  things,  marine  league  dne  S.  of  the  soatbemnMvt  (h> -:  t 

except  as  pictures  illustrative  of  what  may  be  of  the  port  of  San  Diego,  according  to  the  fLn 

called  the  ^xt  of  the  MS.  in  which  they  are  of  said  port*^  attached  to  the  treaty.    Th«  <  i- 

used,  or  in  miniature  in  the  text  when  employed  tretne  length  of  the  republic,  N.  W.  and  S.  £ 

as  signs  or  characters,  having  a  fixed  and  constant  measured  on  a  straight  line  from  the  soothi^.. 

value,  or  modified  only  by  the  addition  of  arbi-  extremity  of  the  state  of  Chiapa  to  the  nrrl- 

trary  signs,  like  the  points  in  oriental  writings,  em  limit  of  Lower  California,  witliin  one  leirre 

It  is  Undoubted  that  such  MSS.  as  that  of  Dres-  of  the  bay  of  San  Diego,  is  upward  of  %(Kn*  m 

den  were  in  common  use  in  all  parts  of  Central  and  its  extreme  breadth,  in  lat.  86^  X.,  cri  r 

America  occupied  by  the  Tzendal  or  Toltecan  1,100  m.    Its  coasts  extend  over  1,600  m.  •<*. 

atock  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  and  that  the  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  sea.  s'  1 

existing  aboriginal  population  of  that  country  upward  of  4,200  m.  on  the  Pacific  ocean  ar.<!  'ir 

is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  descendants  of  the  gulf  of  California.    Its  N.  frontier  is  l,Tv^  n. 

authors  of  the  system  then  in  use,  who  were  in  length,  and  its  southern  682  m. ;    and  ;> 

equally  t)ie  buihiers  of  Uie  monuments  to  which  breadth   at   Tehuantepec  is  180  m.      hvf'-* 

uncritical  investigators  would  assign  a  foreign  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  the  M*^  - 

origin  and  high  antiquity.    If  so,  then,  as  the  la  or  Godwlen  treaty,  Mexico  con)prl«ed  an  ar  « 

hicrofflyphi^  of  E^pt  could  only  be  inter-  of  1,690,817  sq.  m. ;  but,  by  the  first  merit h*'^": 

preted  through  the  Coptic,  the  modern  form  treaty,  her  territory  was  reduced  8i)7.tV<'  ^ 

of  tlie  ancient  Egyptian*  tongue,  so  the  hiero-  m.,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  sec«>nd  ^«v«1n>. 

gly|)hii\s  of  Central  America  can  only  be  made  leaving  its  present  total  area  766,482  sq.  ni  -- 

intelligible,  and  their  phonetic  value  obtained.  The  republic  of  Mexico  is  divided,  uodtr  '1 « 

tlirongh  the  medium  of  the  Mays,  Quich^  Ka-  constitution  of  1857,  into  88  states,  on«  di^r:.*. 

chiqnel,  and  other  existing  languages,  themselves  and  one  territory.    The  population  »  stiit««{    « 

only  dialects  of  a  common  mother  tongue,  to  the  latest  Mexican  anthoritiea  to  be  8,:?'<*.<>^^, 

which  haa  been  given  the  name  of  TzendaL  distributed  as  follows : 
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JUott  CalicDtct 

Chi^pft 

CblhluhOA 

<V>;ilDB 

Doniuro. 

Goaotjualo. 

0  Q^nvro. 

JtIi*ro 

Mriieo 

)I>b«)M»a 

Nu<'To  Leoa  j  Coaknilft.. 

(HJarft 

PurbU 

i^icreUro...: , 

^aoLaiftPotMi 

NqiIos 

S-^tort 


Timaulipw 

Tl^JSOQ 

TkicAU 

VertCnn 

YucaUn .*. 

Zinteeas 

Trrritoiy  of  Lower  CalilbnilA. 
I>i»triet«f  Mcxieo 


An»b 

▲*M^« 

•qaat* 

PvfaklloB. 

pop«lsli«Bto 
a^Mn  Mite. 

2,647 

88,248 

81.44 

\^Wi 

161,914 

a96 

80,701 

160,000 

1.98 

%9\% 

6U48 

20.98 

48,857 

156,519 

8l84 

14,«» 

929,481 

66.22 

80.9M 

270,000 

&78 

48,945 

804,058 

17.12 

ia.ssi 

1,012,554 

66.62 

S2,2M 

491,679 

22.12 

70.798 

212,459 

8.00 

84,948 

561,962 

1164 

8,561 

665,022 

7flL40 

1,820 

180,000 

98.90 

27,194 

890,860 

1485 

82,586 

160,000 

491 

88,855 

147,188 

L68 

29,814 

106,514 

a7« 

18,996 

75,901 

&99 

1,918 

80,171 

41.79 

26^496 

888.SM 

12.79 

47,286 

6804«5 

14.89 

26,888 

802,141 

1L26 

56,620 

9,000 

.15 

87 

280,000 

2,648.67 

766,482 

8,288,088 

10.80 

OipitabcfSUlM. 


AgiuB  GftUentea... 

Ban  Crtotoyal 

ChihaahoA 

Golima 

Darango 

OaaBaiiuSo 

Tljtto 

Guadamarm 

Tolnea 

Morella 

Monterey 

O^Jafca 

Paeblft 

Qneretaro 

SaaLoisPoiod... 

CaOafean , 

Uree 

ClndadVictorim... 
8aa  Juuk  BMiOata. 

TlAxeala 

YenCnii 

Meri<U 


La  Paz. 

Mczleo. 


O^Hab. 


29,600 
7,6B0 

12,000 

8i,n4 

12,449 

68396 

6JB00 

66,000 

12,000 

25,000 

18,584 

26,600 

75,000 

47,570 

88,661 

10,000 

7,000 

6,164 

(MiOO 

8,466 

9,647 

28,515 

15,427 

500 

200,000 


784,742 


In  the  aggregate,  the  frontier  otates  have  but 
(37.106  inhabitants,  and,  including  Sinaloa  and 
Dnnogo,  their  population  is  only  958,625 ;  jet 
these  six  states  and  one  territory  have  an  area 
of  400,000  aq.-m.,  or  more  than  one  half  of  the 
e&tire  Mexican  republic  The  popnlation  may 
be  classified  as  follows :  of  pure  European  blood, 
i,  or  1,656,620 ;  of  the  native  or  indigenous  race, 
jS.  or  2,208,824 ;  of  mixed  European  and  indige- 
DOQs  blood,  j*3,  or  1,417,644.  On  an  average  the 
anooil  inerease  of  the  popnlation  of  the  repub- 
le  may  be  estimated  at  144,000.-~The  sea  coast 
of  Kexioo  is  irregular,  and  deeply  indented  by 
aomeroos  bays  and  gulfik  Its  geological  strue- 
tere  is  peculiar.  '&»  great  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  which  traverses  the  whole  of  South 
America  from  its  southernmost  limit,  is  ex- 
ceedingly depressed  at  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
8Qd  again  at  Tehuantepec,  where  it  serves 
■MToly  to  form  a  barrier  between  the  Pacific 
tnd  Atlantic  But,  as  soon  as  this  massive 
chiin  enters  the  broader  portion  of  North  Amer- 
Ma»  it  divides  into  two  gigantic  arms^  one  to 
tbe  E.  and  along  the  shores  of  the  gul^  and  the 
other  to  the  W.  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
vliich  snpport  between  them  a  continuous  lofty 
pUtfom  or  table-land^  crossed  and  intersected 
07  iimmneriA>le  sierras,  aome  of  which  rise  to 
^  height  of  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lec  This  toble-land  extends  from  the  isth- 
0108  of  Tehoantepec  as  far  N.  as  lat.  42*",  and, 
nvrow  at  the  6.,  expands  toward  the  N.  W. 
till  about  the  latitude  of  the  dty  of  Mexico, 
where  it  attains  its  greatest  breadth  of  860  m. ; 
^  there  also  it  is  Uie  highest.  It  is  generally 
^▼d,  except  where  detached  mountains  occur, 
6ad  its  S.  part  to  divided  into  4  portions  or  dis> 
tinct  plateaosL  surrounded  by  hills  from  500  to 
1.000  feet  high.  In  one  of  these,  the  plain  of 
Teooehtitlan,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  porphyritio 
inoQDtMns,  sUods  the  city  of  Mexico.  On  the 
S>  side  the  table-land  declines,  until,  at  the  Rio 
Gnode^  00  entering  Texas,  it  has  reached  the 


level  of  that  river ;  and  on  the  N.  toward  El 
Paso^  and  along  the  frontier  of  Chihuahua  and 
Sonora,  its  general  elevation  has  become  only 
some  8,000  to  4,000  feet.  The  following  lines 
of  elevation  will  illustrate  the  peculiar  topog- 
raphy of  Mexico : 

tJWM  VBOX  TSKA  CBUS  TO  XL 
PASa 

Vem  Cni« 

OriaOM 4,050 

Bammlt 7,640 

8an  A^uttln 7.270 

Pnebk .7,200 

Mezleo 7,500 

Tula 6.780 

Ban  Jiuui  del  Bio 6,490 

Qneretaro 6^ 

CeUya 6.020 

SaUmaiica 6,760 

GnOTrfnato 6,840 

8U10L 5,910 

Leon  de  Aldmauw. 6.180 

LegM .6,880 

AfOMOAUeDtea 6,260 

Ban  Lois  Potod 6,090 

Zaeatccaa 8,040 

FraanUlo 7,240 

Doiango 6,850 

Parraa 4,990 

Saltlllo A240 

El  BolMm  da  Jfaplml ..  .8,790 

Chibnahna 4,640 

El  PaM  del  Noite 8^10 


PlM«a.  AltitadML 

1>iinnKO 6,800 

Saltillo A940 

Einoooada 8,880 

Monterey 1,680 

Mailai 14164 

CemlToe 1^ 

Mler - 417 

Camaixo 429 

BeTsoea 166 

MKXIOO  TO  AOATVLOa 

Mexieo 7J960 

ABMcamecia. .  •■  •« .» ....6,199 


Gnao^ 
Fresnill 


Cnautia 4,889 

Cnernayaea 4,000 

Matamoraa  da  Axnear...a460 
ift^it Xffil^ 

BloPapacajt) 1,000 

Aeaimfoo 

Mimia  uMSAuma. 

» 6,869 

o 7,246 

8,046 

Paebnea 8,119 

Cat«»rce «.... 8,788 

Real  del  Monte 9,006 

A  remarkable  series  of  active  volcanoes  occurs 
along  a  parallel  about  16  m.  S.  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Tuxtla  to  the  most  ensteni  of  them, 
near  the  Mexican  gulf,  next  to  which  stands  the 
snow-shrouded  cone  of  Orizaba,  with  a  crater 
which  shines  like  a  star  in  the  night  Popoca- 
tepetl, the  highest  mountain  in  Mexico,  lies  still 
ftiither  W.,  and,  with  the  peaks  c^Iztaccihuatl 
and  Toluca,  nnited  by  a  chain  of  smaller  vol- 
xsanoes,  forms  a  volcanic  circle  around  the  dty 
of  Mexico  and  its  lake.  On  the  W.  slope  of  the 
table- land,  about  70  m.  from  the  Pacific,  is  the 
volcanic  cone  of  Jorullo,  which  rose  suddenly 
above  the  plain,  on  the  night  of  Sept  29, 1759, 
and  to  the  highest  of  6  mountains  which  have 
been  thrown  up  in  this  part  of  the  table-land 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.    The  cone 
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of  Colima,  the  last  of  this  seriesi  stands  iiunlat-  following  table  shows  the  height  above  the  s^ 
ed  in  the  plain  of  that  came,  between  the  W.  of  the  principal  monntains,  those  marked  with 
declivity  of  the  plateau  and  the  Pacific    The    an  asterisk  being  volcanoes: 


Popoefttepetl* 

PioodeOriMlM*... 

IxUocllauAU* 

Cofre  de  Perote. . . . 
Nerado  de  Tolacft. 

ZempoolUcatl 

Collma* 

Pteode  Cultxeow... 


Mexico...., 
VenCrnx., 
Mexico.... 
VeraCrni. 
Mexico...., 


JaliKOO.... 
MIchoacftn . 


IT.TlSft 

17379 

H78S 

IMIO 

14vM7 

11,141 

18,084 

10,079 


Moontaio*. 


Boconaeoo* 

Jeeos  Maria, 

Tabttcotcs. 

Gerro  del  Mercado 

YeU  Grande , 

Bulk  de  Zacatecas. ..... 

Jomllo* I  Mieboaean 

TuxUa' I  Vera  Cnii 


Chlapa t.f74ft. 

ChihaahOA 6«f^ 

Do »  4.T» 

Dnraago T.^Jt 

UBS 


Do. 


— ^The  rivers  which  flow  through  the  Mexican  which  fall  into  the  gnlf  of  Mexico,  and  Hi-^ 
territory  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. :  which  terminate  in  lakes  and  lagoons,  as  sLuvb 
those  which  flow  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  those    in  the  following  table: 


RiTCHL 


BtoGmide. 


Fbuqco 

AWarado.... 
Goatxaeoaleo. 

GriJalTa 

XTeniiiaelnta. 
BioTaqul... 
SloMajo.... 

Fnerto 

Cnliaean.... 
Mexqaltal.... 

flantiaco 

Balsas 

Una 

Lenna 


StalM  (hnafh  wkick  th«j  tew. 


New  Mexico,  ChUmahna,  Coahnlla,  and  Ta- 

maalinas 

Ban  Lais  Potoei  and  Tamaulipas 

O^iaoa  and  Yen  Crui 

Te  naan  tepee. 

Cbiaoa  and  Tabasco 

Do.    

Bonora 

Da    

Between  Bonora  and  Blnaloa 

Btnaloa 

Darango  and  Jaliaco 

Jalisco.. .« 

Mexico,  Guerrero,  and  Mieboaean 

Bonora 

Mexico  and  Mieboaean 


Lroftk 


161 
146 
844 

841 
857 
V» 

S7S 
IM 

Ml 
419 
411 
SS3 


Gulf  of  Mexic«L 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

OtOr  of  Calito^a. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

PidflcOccM. 

Da 

Da 

LakeoTSoBora. 

Lake  orCbanala 

— Mexico  is  naturally  divided  into  three  regions, 
or  superficial  strata,  viz^  the  tierra»  ealientes, 
iierrat  Umpladat^  and  tierra»fria».  The  tierras 
ealientes,  or  hot  lands,  embrace  chieflv  that  por- 
tion of  the  territory  lying  on  the  borders  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  extend  up  the  slope  of 
the  respective  ranges  to  an  elevation  of  between 
8,000  and  4,000  feet.  This  division,  however,  is 
not  confined  exclusively  to  the  coast,  for  it  aJso 
indndes  such  portions  of  the  interior  as  do  not 
exceed  that  elevation,  and  where  there  is  heat 
aad  moisture  enough  to  produce  the  fruits  of  the 
trcnpics.  The  tierras  templadas,  or  temperate 
re^onS)  comprise  all  that  greater  portion  of  the 
republic  having  an  elevation  of  between  4,000 
and  8^000  feet,  embradng  the  whole  of  the  vast 
plateatt  stretdied  between  the  mountains  of 
the  ffutf  and  those  of  the  Pacific  slope.  This 
Ib  the  eharaoteristic  region  of  Mexico,  and 
indodes  within  its  limits  all  the  great  centres 
of  population  of  the  republic  The  tierras  frias^ 
or  cold  lands,  comprise  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts rising  above  the  level  of  the  tierras  tem- 
I^adas  up  to  the  limit  of  constant  snow.  Be- 
tween these  elevations  of  8,000  and  8,000  feet 
a  considerable  Indian  population,  hardy  and  in* 
dependent,  is  to  be  found  upon  the  sierras,  and 
auo  many  of  the  most  exteusive  mining  dis- 
tricts. ThoQffh  Mexico  extends  into  both  the 
temperate  and  the  torrid  zones,  its  dimate  de- 
penos  less  upon  latitude  than  upon  elevation. 
In  general,  the  republic,  with  Uie  exception 
of  tiie  coast  and  a  few  other  places,  eqjovs 
an  even  and  temperate  dimate,  free  from  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  in  conseouence  of 
whidi  most  of  the  hills  in  the  cold  regions 
are  covered  with  treei^  which  never  lose  their 


foliage,  and  often  remind  the  traveller  of  tho 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  valleys  of  8witaerUi:d. 
In  the  tierras  ealientes  we  are  stmck  by  the 
groves  of  mimosas,  liquid  amber,  palms,  sn<) 
other  gigantic  plants  characteristic  of  tropical 
vegetation ;  and  fioaUy,  in  the  tierras  tempbull^ 
by  the  enormous  haciendas,  many  aS  which  tiv 
of  such  extent  as  to  be  lost  to  the  sight  in  th« 
horizon  with  which  they  blend.  The  Mexir^r.^ 
make  two  grand  divisions  of  the  12  mostly 
into  the  ^  dry  season'*  and  the  *^  rainy  settwa.** 
The  latter  commences  about  June  and  lasts  vnal- 
ly  4  months,  and  the  dry  season  comprises  tb« 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  soil  of  Mexico,  witli 
the  exception  of  a  few  tracts  which  are  not  $&'• 
ficiently  irrigated,  is  exuberantly  fertile,  and  in 
some  places  the  yield  of  maize  is  from  :2^ 
to  800  fold. — ^Mexico  produces  precioos  slon««, 
as  the  ruby,  amethyst,  topaz,  opal,  garnet^ 
agate,  and  chalcedony.  The  great  wealth  ii 
the  country,  according  to  developments  np  ti> 
the  present  day,  consists  in  its  mines.  It  is 
true  that  the  capital  and  labor,  both  fot6\^ 
and  domestic,  employed  there,  have  been  thid- 
ly  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  precioss 
metals;  and,  though  under  a  new  order  o( 
things  agriculture  and  manufiMtoree  may  re- 
ceive greater  attention,  still  Uie  aboadaaee  (^ 
minerals  is  so  great  that  its  mines  most  slvtj^ 
constitute  the  leading  intereet  The  ouncn:* 
of  Mexico  are  silver,  gold,  copper,  iron,  sn«; 
lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur,  cobdt,  Ac 
The  mines  of  ^Id  and  sflver  only  have  br<e 
worked  extensively,  and  silver  forma  the  pno* 
cipal  currency  <tf  the  countiy  and  the  great  9> 
tide  of  export.  In  treating  of  Mexico  there ;« 
no  subject  so  nnsatisfaotory  or  ~ 


tbit  which  reUte*  to  the  prodacts  of  her 
mioes.  Hnmboiat,  who  wrote  in  1808,  givM 
same  nloable  atntUtica  of  mining  operations  id 
Mexico  previoDS  to  thftt  period.  He  states  the 
totftl  Bmonnt  of  Bilver  raised  frora  the  Mexican 
mine)  from  the  conquest  in  1C21  to  1808,  ao- 
rardingtotlieofflciai  returns,  at  $1,707,652,000; 
.ind  adding  one  seventh  for  uuregistered  silver, 
ht  makes  the  grand  total  $3,027,902,000.  Ward 
i.'ii'M  the  total  coinage  from  1TS3  to  1636,  ao- 
cnrding  to  government  retnms,  as  (1,483,068,- 
611.  Awriterin  "Hant'sMorohant'BMagftiinB" 
(S'evTork,  Ang.  1698)  estimates  the  total  prod- 
uct of  the  Mexican  mines  from  the  oonqaest 
or  Cort«<  to  the  present  time  at  nearly  |I2,- 
(N.iO, 000,000.  The  ancient  Mexicans,  properly 
fpcftking,  bad  no  coin.  The  conquerors  intro- 
iliiced  it,  and  coining  dates  from  the  bnilding 
of  a  mini  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1685.  For 
muiy  jears  after  the  invasion  pieces  of  gold  and 
silver  were  stamped  by  officials  of  the  crown, 
which  coQStitutea  them  a  circulating  mediam. 
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The  coinage  of  money  In  Heiioo  presents  two 
great  epochs :  first,  from  the  establishment  of  a 
mint  in  the  aitj  of  Mexioo  op  to  the  indepen- 
dence ;  and  second,  ttom  the  independence  to 
the  present  date.  The  first  period  affords  three 
snbdiTisions,  viz. :  m^meda  maeti^ina,  or  irreg- 
ular coins;  montda  eolumnaria,  or  pillar  coin; 
and  TTumeda  de  ftiuCa,  or  bust  coin.  The  first 
was  so  called  owing  to  its  irregular  form  and 
weight,  and  was  stamped  by  means  of  a  ham- 
mer, with  a  cross,  two  lions,  and  two  columns 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  with  the  name 
of  the  reigulng  king.  The  second  received  the 
name  of  "pillar"  from  preeenling  on  one  side 
the  arms  of  Spain,  snpported  bj  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  This  was  the  first  coin  struck  In  the 
miot  according  to  the  rule*  of  art.  The  third,  or 
"bust  coin,"  hears  the  effigy  of  the  last  king  who 
ruled  Mexico.  The  following  statement  of  the 
coinage  of  Mexico,  hani  the  conqoeat  down  to 
and  including  the  year  1809,  is  from  offldal  datt 
furnished  by  the  minitterio  defomeato: 


Ul.... 

Silw. 

<M1. 

CiW"- 

THJ. 

I 

eM,wi 

s,«M,iia 

2,831, BIS 

Mian 

|MM,7M 

Toiri 

t2.»4,1 11,070 

IMMOMI 

»»,TOJ,T2« 

ttS»,7«,»61 

Tbc  yearly  coinage  of  the  minta  of  Mexico  in- 
creased in  st^y  progrea^on  from  the  Ijme  of 
itte  esublishro«Dt  of  the  first  mint  op  to  the 
jcar  1S03,  when  the  highest  emonnt  was  reach* 
«!.  being  for  that  year  $37,000,000.  The  total 
Mi>t3ga  of  the  minta  of  Mexico  from  tlie  war 
of  iodependenoe  to  18JJS  is  as  follows ; 
la t<        »  "MO |i«,MWn 


IStL... 


.  n,ttifB3 


i»*a, u,mi,«e« 

UH. u,«n,90 

IMl lt,23S,m 

ists »,41t.«S 

1H1 1T,«MU 

ISIS ie,ao3.Ms 

1»» 1B,SM,S70 

lUO 1«,3WM 

i»*i n.ui,s34 

ISM 1«,I»,614 


MW.. 

OM.         ta^. 

tmU. 

1M,Z97 
S,33S 

•SIS 

UMM 

'■M 

1,SI«J)M 

A*P^" 

»»."» 

|i8,aos,i»i 

%i»,wfn 

Tba  foUowliut  is  the  coinage  of  the  different 
inuta  of  Mexioo  In  the  years  1855  and  1658: 


u-u. 

<ML 

su-.. 

T<UI. 

(1U,XI« 

rTiss 

io,SBa 

|7»7,B«S 
«JI,171 

4.ois,ue 

1,B4«,7M 

»,eis/oo 

«W,811 

l.e4»,T»* 
■,61S.(I00 

AnrfMto 

nM33i 

|i9,«7,aM 

»n,*w.«T 

Theandeot  tribunal  of  oommeroe  in  1805  ea- 
tinutted  the  amount  of  money  in  circnlation  in 
New  Sp^  at  something  more  than  $78,000,- 
000,  which,  being  compered  with  the  popnl»> 
tioD,  gave  an  average  (rftllper  head.  Taking 
this  estimate  as  a  bans,  and  also  taking  into 
oonrideration  the  proeperity  of  mining  opera- 
tlona  ever  rinee  that  dirfe,  with  the  general  Im- 
provement in  the  circnmstanoes  of  a  clasa  who 


ie66-'7,  notwithstanding  the  great  annual  ex- 
portation, exceeded  $100,000,000.  Although  thta 
mm  ia  andonbtedlj  enffioient  for  all  the  taiterior 
wants  of  Mexico,  oonddering  the  small  extent 
to  which  operatiooa  are  earned  on  In  agrionl- 
tare,  manufacturea,  and  commerce,  the  faot  that 
the  greater  portion  of  it  is  in  few  hands,  with 
the  want  of  confidence  and  abeenoe  of  banks  of 
issua,  makes  it  comparatively  nselew.  The  legal 
ezportatioa  of  specie  from  all  parts  of  the  T^ 
pnblio,  for  the  year  1866,  waa  aa  followe : 
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Attiniloo I8MSB 

Cbmpe«ho~ 180,807 

QvMjxaaB 118,026 

Ihumoras 790,945 

lOutlan, 1,881,089 

IfanxAolUo 68U69 

BwBlM. 840,887 

8ImL 10.820 

TampiooL 4,41&,fi88 


TOmea. v^SKS  ^7n  And  many  other  Urge  timber  trees  crmr 

c!S^::::::::::y^^  ^  ^«  ^ore»^    There  are  large  fields  of  the 

Mier. ...!!!!.'.'.'!!!!!     fifSei  American  aloe,  from  which  a  fenneoted  liqr.4jr 

plSJdSi^SJS 7  842  called  P«^«  w  prepared.    From  thid  pUnt  the 

zH^aU 7^540  ancieot  Mezicaos  made  their  cordage  and  their 

^    »i«,479,oi»  j^^  ^|j^  cochineal  insect,  is  indigenoos  to  M< x- 

From  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  in  1621,  to  the  ico,  and  long  before  the  oonqnest  was  cnltiTat^l 
year  of  independence,  1821,  a  period  of  three  for  the  valuable  dye  which  the  imiect  affonlx 
centuries,  the  business  of  mining  was  in  most  re-  There  are  other  dye  woods,  medicinal  plaDt% 
•pects  brought  to  such  perfection  that  durins  and  trees  that  furnish  precious  ffoma  in  gi>rM 
tne  space  of  85  years  in  which  it  may  be  said  yariety. — The  various  quadrupeds  which  min- 
this  branch  of  labor  has  been  open  to  the  science  ister  to  the  use  of  man  for  food  or  other  por- 
of  foreign  nations,  no  very  material  improve-  poses  abound  in  such  ouantitiea  that,  owicg 
ment  has  been  effected  on  the  old  system,  ez-  either  to  the  smaUnoss  of  population,  or  to  this 
oept  in  the  introduction  of  steam  engines  for  little  use  made  by  the  great  mass  of  the  peopC« 
clearing  deep  mines  of  water.    The  kings  of  of  meat  for  their  daily  food,  there  is  perhaps  co 
Spain  held  the  mines  of  Mexico  as  royal  prop-  other  country  in  the  world  where  cattle  are  s^nd 
erty,  but  any  citizen  of  the  country  was  allowed  so  cheap  as  in  Mexico.    Wild  animak,  valoal  le 
to  work  them  by  paying  over  to  the  royal  treas-  as  articles  of  food,  are  found  in  equal  abQndaD4^e 
nry  one  fifth  of  the  pnxluct  thereof.    The  gov-  throughout  the  country.   The  number  of  bor>«» 
emment  of  Mexico,  after  she  obtained  her  in-  and  asses  is  enonnous.    The  same  may  be  saKl 
dependence,  decreed  the  mines  to  be  public  of  mules,  which  are  commonly  employed  for 
property,  but  placed  certain  restrictions  on  the  carriages,  for  agricultural  labor,  and  for  work- 
miners,  and  required  a  small  percentage  on  ing  in  the  mines.    Wild  horsea^  said  to  be  of 
their  products  to  be  paid  into  the  national  Arabian  eztraction,  wander  in  vast  herds  o\  er 
treasury.     This  taz  is  now  relinquished,  and  the  interior  provinces,  and  also  homed  caU\v 
any  citizen  or  foreigner  can,  by  the  right  of  and  sheep,  all  from  imported  stock ;  the  gir^ui- 
discovery,  denounce  or  record  a  mine,  and  tic  wild  stag,  with  branching  horns,  is  fuuoo^ 
obtain  the  right  to  work  a  certidn  number  of  for  its  beauty  and  swiftness.    The  t^ir,  tl.«? 
vara$  free  of  all  tribute.    It  is  believed  that  pagnar,  and  the  wolf  are  common.    Fbh,  in 
the  laws  of  the  mineria  of  Mezico  are  well  cal-  immense  numbers  and  of  great  variety,  sre 
oulated  to  develop  the  mines  and  favor  the  found  both  on  the  coasts  of  Uie  gulf  and  in  t}.«> 
miners,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  ma-  Pacific,  as  well  as  in  the  lakes  and  streams  i>; 
terial  improvement  can  be  made  on  the  present  the  interior.    The  tortoise-shell  fishery  on  tie 
code.     Statistics  relating  to  this  subject  pre-  coast  of  Yucatan,  and  the  pearl  fisheries  on  ti.« 
vious  to  the  revolution  are,  doubtless,  more  coast  of  Lower  California,  yield  abandantlv 
complete  and  trustworthy  than  such  aa  wo  and  are  of  great  importance.    Of  birds  fit  !<c 
have  since ;  yet  those  that  come  to  us  from  the  use  there  are  above  70  different  aorta  in  the  n^ 
fonner  period  give  a  general  idea  only  of  the  public.    Of  the  birds  which  are  distinguish^ 
vaat  product  of  silver  in  Mezico,  and  while  we  by  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  and  the  sveet- 
hava  the  same  general  means  of  judging  of  their  ness  of  their  song,  there  are,  according  to  O 
mifilling  richness  since  that  epoch,  the  ofScial  vigero,  about  60  or  60  different  species.    Mact 
data\are  much  more  imperfect  owing  to  the  birds  are  peculiar  to  Mexico^  and  others^  as  tL« 
revolutions  whioh  have  almost  constantly  pre-  eagle  and  hawk,  are  superior  to  the  same  ^lt* 
TailiL  the  occasional  destruction  of  government  cies  in  Europe.  The  turkey  is  found  wild ;  ti«r« 
recoHa,  and  more  than  all  else,  the  general  sys-  are  more  than  20  different  species  of  docks 
tern  if  smuggling  which  has,  during  this  un-  and  geese  and  other  fowls  abound.    Bcee  ire 
happ^  state  of  afludrs,  been  carried  on  over  the  sucessfully  raised  for  their  wax  ratho*  tlia 
frontiln,  and  through  nearly  all  the  ports  in  their  honey.     Hie  silkworm  waa  introdocf^ 
the  ccwtiy. — ^Mexico  unites  the  vegetation  of  by  the  Spaniards  soon  after  the  conqnest.  and 
North  %pd  South  America,  bnt  its  fiora  resem-  large  plantations  of  mulberry  trees  were  set  oo(, 
bles  m<Aa  nearly  that  of  the  latter.    By  reason  but  most  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  Ift* 
of  its  peWiar  geological  structure,  and  its  vari-  dians  in  the  18th  century  to  avoid  the  exa^ 
ationa  of  Wmate  and  temperature  according  to  tions  to  which  the  silk  trade  exposed  them.— 
elevation,  II  preaents  an  immense  varietv  of  in-  The  native  population  of  Mexico  is  coinjHM<i! 
digenous  pibcloctions ;  and  scarcely  a  plant  ex-  of  6  races :    1,  whites,    descended   from   ti4 
lata  on  thewlob«  which  cannot  be  grown  in  Spanish  settlen;  2,  Indians;   8,  negroes;  i. 
some  part  oT^^tlie  country.    Whole  provinces  mestizoes,  the  offspring  of  whites  and  IndiAr?; 
on  the  table-l^nd  produce  alpine  plants,  oaks,  5,  mulattoes ;  6,  zambcMS  or  chinos,  the  off^y^: 
obestnuts,  and  pines,  spontaneously.    Rice,  In-  of  negroes  and  Indians.    The  foreigners  ic  '.  f 
dian  corn,  the  yitiana,  the  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  country  are  principally  Spaniards,   Gtrn  y.  k 
®^<M*  jalap,  afd    cacao  are  cultivated.    The  French,  English,  ana  Amencana  from  the  1 1  t- 
^ntchouc  tree,-  milk  tree,  and  vanilla  plant  ed  States.    The  negroes  are  computed  at  <•:.>; 
Abound.    The  rhW  ccpaOinumy  from  which  the  6,000.    At  the  present  day  all  the  racfls  stp  c« 
^opal  of  Mexico  Ib  produced,  logwood,  mahog-  a  footing  of  perrect  legal  aid  political  eqesbtj. 
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Hm  ladiaos  of  Mexico  do  not  differ  materiaUj  amotmt  of  population,  and  calcalating  the  qnan- 
in  appearance  from  those  of  other  parts  of  tity  of  agnooltural  produce  necessary  for  the 
America.  They  have  the  copper  color,  straight  support  of  each  person  at  $25  ner  annum,  or 
black  hair,  small  beard,  high  cheek  bones,  and  about  7  cents  per  day,  the  result  is  a  yearly 
other  prominent  characteristics  of  the  red  race,  produce  equal  in  value  to  $197,000,000;  and  if 
They  are  habitually  grave,  melancholy,  and  to  this  be  added  the  amount  consumed  by  cat- 
tacitam.  In  the  imitative  and  mechanical  arts  tie,  the  production  of  cotton  (70,000  qnintala 
tliej  shoir  great  skill,  and  they  possess  a  re-  annually),  cochineal  (625,000  lbs.),  silk,  wax, 
markable  fondness  for  flowers,  in  arranging  and  many  other  articles,  and  $40,000,000  as  tlie 
which  for  ornament  they  display  much  elegance  value  of  the  increase  of  domestic  animals,  and 
of  taste.  Their  social  condition  is  for  the  most  of  their  natural  produce,  such  as  milk,  eggs, 
part  one  of  extreme  poverty.  The  men  are  tallow,  &c.,  the  annual  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
well  made  and  muscular,  and  are  simple  and  ductions  throughout  the  whole  country  may 
temperate  in  their  habits,  living  almost  exdu-  be  safely  estimated  at  $260,000,000.  The  cul* 
sirelj  upon  vegetables.  They  are  chiefly  oo-  tivation  of  sugar  cane,  as  much  from  its  enor- 
cQpied  in  agricnltural  pursuits.  The  white  Hex-  mous  yield  as  from  its  good  quality,  is  of  the 
ican  is  commonly  described  as  proud,  indolent,  greatest  importance.  In  Mexico,  Puebla,  Vera 
abstemious^mnohaddictedtogambling,  and  much  Uruz,  Micboacan,  Tabasco,  0^|aciE^  Chiapa,  Tn- 
QDder  the  influence  of  the  priests.  Of  the  mixed  catan,  Sonora,  and  Lower  California,  there  are 
rueS)  the  mestizoes  are  mild  and  amiable,  while  large  plantations.  In  the  6  first  mentioned 
the  malattoes  are  distinguished  by  the  violence  of  states  40,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar  are  manufactured 
their  passious,  their  superior  euergy  and  activ-  yearly.  Coffee  has  been  produced  of  very  good 
itj,  and  their  volubility.  In  the  northern  states  onality  in  the  districts  of  Hutlen  and  Tessic,  in 
there  are  powerful  tribes  of  savage  Indians,  who  tne  state  of  Jalisco;  bnt  the  best  is  found  in 
liye  by  rapine,  and  are  constantly  at  war  with  Cuemavaca,  Colima,  and  some  parts  of  the 
the  civilized  Mexicans. — The  number  of  landed  state  of  Vera  Cruz ;  it  is  equal  in  quality  to 
estates  of  the  republic  is  13,000,  the  value  of  the  best  produced  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
which  is  estimated  at  $720,000,000,  and  town  Tobacco  is  cultivated  with  success  in  many 
property  at  $685,000,000.  This  gives  a  total  parts  of  the  republic,  and  is  destined  to  become 
Taloation  of  real  estate  at  $1,855,000,000,  or  an  an  article  of  extensive  exportation,  particularly 
average  of  $163.60  per  head.  The  agricultural  that  produced  in  Tabasco,  called  tabaeo  de  cor* 
productions  of  Mexico  are  still  limited  to  the  ral.  Indigo  is  found  wild  in  great  quantities 
aMote  necessaries  for  the  consumption  of  its  in  many  parts  of  Oigaca,  Tabasco,  Yucatan, 
iDhabitants,  and  the  extent  of  ground  under  Chiapa,  Michoacan,  and  Colima.  That  pro- 
tiHage  is  not  equal  to  more  than  one  eighth  of  duced  in  the  last  mentioned  place  is  considered 
the  whole  arable  land  of  the  republic.  The  prin-  to  be  of  a  superior  quality.  Kice  is  cultivated 
^pai  productions  are  maize,  beans,  and  chile  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  tierras  calientes^ 
(which  three  articles,  in  general,  constitute  the  in  damp  and  mar^y  situations,  and  yields  from 
onl  J  food  used  by  the  poorer  class),  ^heat,  bar*  40  to  60  per  cent  It  is  destined  to  become  one 
ley,  rice,  potatoes,  peas,  lentils,  American  aloe,  of  the  pnndpal  objects  of  agricultural  industry, 
nopal,  sugar  caae,  cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  as  the  soil  and  climate  of  many  localities  are 
Pepper,  anise,  vanUla,  sarsi4>arilla,  and  all  kinds  peoidiarly  adapted  to  its  growth.  Cacao  of  ex* 
of  frnilB  and  horticultural  productions;  to  which  cellent  qnidity  is  found  in  Tabasco  and  Soco* 
niaj  be  added  indigo,  cochineal,  wax,  and  silk,  nusco,  in  the  state  of  Chiapa,  and  other  plaoea 
of  which  two  last  articles  large  quantities  are  in  the  states  on  that  side  of  the  gulf,  ana,  per* 
>li^y  produced  in  the  states  of  Michoacan,  haps,  yields  the  best  in  the  world.  Flax  and 
Jaliioo,  and  Gaaniynato.  As  regards  the  an-  hemp  are  successfully  cultivated ;  the  latter 
ooal  value  of  the  agricultural  proauce  of  Mex-  particularly  in  the  southern  districts  of  Micho- 
ico,  the  statistics  are  so  limited  and  nnsatisfao-  acan,  where  it  erows  even  spontaneously.  The 
}^  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  thing  product  is  very  Lirge,  and  the  fabrics  made  from 
I^^<;  a  correct  estimate.  The  best  information  it  are  highly  approved.  Throughout  the  cot- 
vhich  we  possess  is  contained  in  an  acconnt  ton-growmg  districts  of  the  United  States  the 
pr^ented  in  the  year  1817,  by  Don  Jos6  Maria  cotton  plant  is  of  annual  growth ;  frost  destroys 
Qniroz,  at  that  time  secretary  to  the  chamber  it,  and  the  planter  is  obliged  to  renew  the  seed 
of  oommeroe  in  Vera  Cruz,  according  to  whom  for  every  crop.  But  in  the  tierras  calientes  of 
ui«  total  value  of  agricultund  produce  in  New  Mexico  the  tree  propagates  itself  and  the  labors 
ppala  amounted  then  to  $188,850,121  annually,  ers  are  only  re(}uirea  to  keep  the  fields  free  of 
inclading  $4,997,496  as  tiie  amount  of  produce  useless  vegetation.  The  production,  however 
exported;  which  sum,  when  compared  with  is  very  limited,  not  at  all  meeting  the  wants  of 
the  then  existing  population  of  5,810,005,  gives  the  factories  in  the  republic,  and  probably  does 
a&  average  of  $24  per  head.  This  estimate,  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  over  25,000  bales 
however,  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  to  arrive  at  of  400  lbs.  each  per  annum.  A  sample  of  beaa- 
lU  present  value,  considering  the  progress,  even  tifhl  cotton,  called  '^  silk  cotton,"  said  to  have 
tnongh  slow,  which  has  been  made  since  in  been  raised  by  Col.  David  Randon,  Fort  Bent 
this  and  in  all  the  other  branches  of  industry,  co.,  Texas,  from  seed  obtained  in  Mexico,  was 
for  want  of  better  data,  we  may  take  the  received  in  New  Orleans  in  1858.    It  resemr 
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bles  that  grown  in  Texas  from  seed  brought 
from  Nicaragua,  near  Leon,  and  which  for  fine- 
ness and  silkiness,  as  wdl  as  tenacity  of  fibre 
and  tenuity  of  thread,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. About  250  lbs.  of  this  cotton  can  be 
picked  by  one  hand  in  a  day,  whereas  of  the 
sea  island  not  more  than  80  lbs.  can  be  picked. 
The  seed  is  planted  about  Sept  1,  and  always 
yields  a  sure  crop,  which  can  be  raised  at  one 
hidf  the  expense  attendant  upon  its  culture  in 
the  Mississippi  valley.  The  cultivation  of  the 
oochineal  has  always  been  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  state  of  O^aca.  The  amount 
and  value  of  the  crop  in  that  state  alone,  in  the 
years  1854  and  1855,  were  as  follows : 


Tmt*. 

CoehioMl 
IW. 

GruM 
Ite. 

GiMObs 
Ite. 

ValM. 

1854 

150,525 

lAOM 

08,025 
600,525 

9,450 
1,550 

•528,488 

1655 

450,700 

ToUl 

295,575 

1,188,150 

4,000 

|9SS,14S 

The  vanilla  bean  is  cultivated  on  a  few  planta- 
tions in  Oiyaca,  and  also  grows  there,  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  coast,  spontaneously, 
in  large  quantities.  In  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz 
it  has  become  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
exportation,  with  a  gradual  increase  of  ship- 
ments annually.  Although  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  might  be  a  most  important  branch  of 
industry,  it  is  at  present  almost  confined  to  the 
town  of  Parras  in  the  state  of  Coahuila,  where 
excellent  wine  has  been  produced.  In  Chi- 
huahua and  Sonora,  however,  wine  and  brandy 
are  produced  from  the  grajpe;  and  in  Durango, 
Zacatecas,  and  Jalisco,  a  liquor  called  meaealvi 
manufactured  to  a  large  extent  Maize  is  culti- 
vated as  well  in  the  hot  regions  as  in  the  tem- 
perate and  cold.  •It  is  very  largely  consumed 
in  the  country,  both  for  human  food  and  for 
ftttening  animals.  In  the  hot  regions  it  pro- 
duces from  250  to  800  grains  for  each  one 
planted,  and  in  a  district  near  the  capital  as 
many  as  600.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
two  crops  are  gathered  annually ;  and  in  fact 


there  are  frequent  inHtaneen  on  the  golf  eotst 
of  three  harvests  on  the  same  ground  in  on« 
year.  In  the  fields  of  wheat  and  maize  is  &oii  d 
the  Jrijol,  or  black  bean,  which  is  most  exUD- 
aively  consumed  in  Mexico,  and  is  as  much  i 
national  dish  with  the  Mexicans  as  the  pot5to 
is  with  the  Irish.  Wheat  is  cultivated  on  ^i 
the  central  table-landsw  The  best  is  found  .a 
Atlisco,  in  the  state  of  Puebla,  and  in  the  fer- 
tile valleys  between  Queretaro  and  Gnamyctt'^ 
called  Binio,  where  it  yields  60  to  1.  In  «cn>: 
parts  of  the  state  of  Sonora,  and  other  •ecti«>Li 
of  the  republic,  the  yield  has  been  oompctt-^j 
by  good  authorities  at  nearly  double  tU: 
amount.  Barley  is  also  extensively  coltiTatcti 
on  all  the  central  table-lands,  with  equally  abcn- 
dant  harvests.  There  is  a  very  great  oon<UD::» 
tion  of  it  throughout  the  country,  as  it  is  oii 
of  the  principal  articles  of  forage  used  by  t^r 
muleteers  and  wagoners  for  the  animals  o(  tU 
immense  transportation  trains.  Beside  aln»'< 
every  variety  of  fruit  trees  to  be  found  in  4>trrr 
parts  of  the  world,  Mexico  posseases  an  icn- 
haustible  source  of  wealth  in  the  natural  prt»i- 
nets  of  her  forests,  which  furnish  abandaotir 
a  supply  of  the  several  woods  employed  in  ^h:^ 
builaing  and  other  mechanical  arta,  either  U* 
works  of  use  or  fancy.  Every  branch  of  arn- 
cultural  industry  is  susceptible  of  angmcotati*  c 
and  improvement,  and  if  a  proper  nurit  of  en- 
terprise  could  be  awakenea  in  its  mbabhants 
Mexico  might  become  one  of  the  most  pro^ 
perous  countries  on  the  American  continent^ 
The  manufacture  of  sugar  ia  extenuvely  earn«2 
on  by  private  individuals,  who  oommooly  hare 
mills  of  a  very  primitive  and  imperfect  eharse- 
ter  on  the  plantations  where  the  sugar  b  grown. 
In  some  places,  however,  the  modern  impniTt^ 
menta  in  machinery  have  been  introdace^ 
Aguardiente  is  aho  distilled  on  private  fw^ 
Wines  and  brandies  are  made  in  oooaidert^  V 
quantities  in  the  atatea  of  Coahuila  and  Cbii':i- 
hua,  and  might  be  produced  in  many  other  vtrts 
of  the  republio.  The  manufiMture  of  eotton  clotbi 
and  threads  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


CoahnUa... 
Donnflo . . . 
OqaiHUQAto. 

JallMQ 

Mexiea.... 

PMblft 

QoereUro.. 

SoDorm 

YeTm  Cnis.. 
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T.500 
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1.9M 

508 

48 
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4T 
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1,800 

4«781 

950 

14,850 

81.400 

88,851 

16^000 

t500 

18,981 
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$9  00 

4  50  to  800 
450  ••  a  50 

a  at  *•  400 

aOO  «  4  6T 
6  00 
800 
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The  totid  cost  of  buildings  and  machinery  was 
$7,872,951;  the  number  of  hands  employed, 
10,000;  and  the  annual  expenses,  $1,261,000. 
Although  some  of  the  finest  cloths  are  manu- 
factured in  these,  the  principal  product  consists 
of  thread  and  brown  oottona,  or  mantoi.    Ac- 


cording to  the  atatiatioa  publiahed  by  the  p<  i  «- 
UUrio  dsfamento  in  1854,  there  were  7,S74.7T/ 
lbs.  of  the  former  and  872,884  pleoas  of  :!  r 
latter  made  at  theae  faetoriea  in  the  preee^  *  : 
year.  A  large  quantity  also  of  tapea,  fr}«>«<s> 
)  ana  other  ainiilar artkleai  era  vbaha- 
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fActared  in  Mexioo.    In  addition  to  the  nnmer-  dry,  40 ;  wine,  80 ;  glass,  40 ;  and  miaceDaneons 

003  hand  looms  in  various  parts,  by  which  articleS)  as  paper,  cinnamon,  bntter,  pictures, 

oommoQ  cloth,  frieze,  serges,  druggets,  blankets,  &c.,  10  to  60  per  cent    The  amount  of  imports 

&c,  are  manufactured,  there  are  now  (1860)  8  from  different  countries,  as  estimated  by  8r* 

large  woollen  manufactories  in  the  federal  dis-  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  is  as  follows : 

trict,  and  in   the  states  of  Mexioo,  Queretaro,  Orest  Britain |l2,50o,ooo 

Zwatecaa,  and  Durango,  at  which  fine  doths,  SlJISi^**^ i'JSJS2 

cassimeres,  carpetings,  baize,  flannels,  and  other  Q«nnAny i,8eo,ooo 

stofEs  are  produced,  equal  to  any  imported.    In  gpjj" aSo'oS 

the  capita^  and  in  Puebla  and  Guadakjara,  there  B»x^ly/^V  [lV/^y//^[V^y  l[[y^[]\y^V.V.      w^ 

are  above  70  hand  machines  for  spinning  and  Oualotnaiflu    Eoaador,'  New   Granada,   Vene- 

twisting  silk.    The  whole  quantity  twisted  in  iJSJii^CoS'"* So'ooo 

Mexico  in  a  year  may  be  estimated  at  40,000 lbs.  lodia  and  Chii»r^\\*.\*.V.'.\.*..V.'.*.'.V. ".!*.. **.!!!*!     To^ooo 
There  are  8  paper  manufactories  in  the  district         ^^  aaaiwftnnft 

of  Mexico  and  the  states  of  Puebla  and  Jalisco,  --  roui...^.. f»,guo,ww 

which  produce  not  only  sufficient  to  supply  the  ^^  exports  of  Mexioo  are  mainly  shipped,  in 

presses  of  the  republic,  but  considerable  quanti-  g^®  ,*^*P®  ^^  *"^®r  .^?  !?^  bulhon,  direct  to 

ties  for  other  ua^    cl)tton  and  the  fibres^of  the  En^^d,  by  the  Bntish  steamers  which  t^^^^^ 

maguej  are  the  principal  materials  used.  In  the  ^^  ^®J*  ^^  *°\  T«™P3  ^^\  ^^nZ^^^^^ 

states  of  Durango,  Mexico,  Michoacan,  and  O^ja-  men-o^wa^  frona  the  Pacific  coast    p^/f  J 

ca,  there  are  vwions  iron  founderiea.  where  flie  «^  ^^'^^y.  ^  *i®  ^""'^  States.     The  total 

best  quality  of  iron  is  manufactured.    Mexican  commerce,  imports  and  exports,  is  distnbuted 

bar  and  tire  iron  is  preferred  to  the  English  for  n«^'y  **  «>Uo ws : 

quality.  There  are  no  certain  data  by  which  to  ^"l!*°«^  ^.^  g^f^lvk^^iVig^^^^^^^^^^ 

ucertaiQ  the  present  annual  value  of  the  manu-         u  u    yrance 6,fioo,ooo 

£ictares  of  all  kinds;  but  with  due  allowance  for         J|  U    Germany iSS'ooo 

the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this         u           t<    §Siuim.'.'.*.*;,".'.*.*.*.*;;;*i*;.*!."     400)000 
branch  of  national  wealth,  we  may  safely  put         "           "    8ardinia.'.'!i.'*!.''.*!!.'.\\\'.*!I.'.'     ioo|oqo 
down  tbesum  total  at  $90,000,000  or  $100,000,-         "           "    ^oSSS^   v^^  ^ 
'XW.— The  total  annual  value  of  the  foreign  im-  Chui 600,000 

ports  into  the  republic  of  Mexico  was  estimated         "  "    ?*1?**  **^^^S? J'SS'22- 

bjSr.  Lerdo  de  tejada  in  1866  at  $26,000,000,         "  India  and  China ^>«»>«» 

and  ofexports  at  $28,000,000.  The  general  pre v-  Toul tUfioofioo 

^oce  of  contraband  trade,  particularly  along  The  importaUons  from  Great  Britain  into  Mex- 

the  Pacific  ooasty  renders  it  difficult  however  to  ico  may  be  illustrated  from  a  report  made  by 

^^^rtain  the  total  importation  of  merchandise  or  order  of  parliament.    For  a  period  of  7  years 

exportation  of  specie ;  and  the  entire  commerce,  from  1840  to  1846,  both  included,  the  sura  total 

legal  and  illesal,  may  be  considered  nearly  if  of  the  value  of  the  imports  was  nearly  $82,246,- 

iK»t  quite  double  the  above  amount    The  dif-  705,  making  an  average  valq^  of  $12,000,000 

ftteoce  in  &vor  of  the  exports,  as  given  above,  per  annum.    The  principal  articles  of  import 

is  attributed  to  the  liu'ge  aums  annually  ex-  were  druss,  haberdashery,  and  wearing  apparel, 

ported  by  the  government  in  payment  of  in-  arma  ana  ammunition,  malt  liquors,  printed 

threat  on  the  foreign  debt,  and  to  the  large  books,  manufactures  of  brass  and  copper,  fumi- 

iffioanta  exported  by  foreigners  who,  after  some  ture,  carriages,  ooals,  cordage,  mannfactures  of 

readoDoe  in  Mexico,  return  to  their  homeSb  cotton,  earthenware  of  aU  kinds,  glassware, 

the  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  linen,  hardware  and  cutlery,  hats,  iron  and  steel  in 

voollen,  and  ailk  fabrics,  as  well  as  cotton  and  bars,  manufactured  lead,  prepared  skins,  harness 

sQk  in  tiieir  raw  state,  brandies,  wines,  liquors,  and  saddles,  manufactures  of  flax,  machinery 

oil  earthenware,  glass,  quicksilver,  iron,  guns,  and  machines,  and  musical  instruments.    Of 

tted,  tin,  hardware,  watches,  jewelry,  paper,  these  articles,  ootton  fabrics  rank  highest^  the 

B^ioery,   wax,  oocoa,  carriages,    nimitore,  estimated  value  of  the  importations  for  the  7 

^Dstcal  instruments,  books,  and  oUier  artides  years  amounting  to  more  than    $57,000,000, 

of  minor  importance.  Of  the  $28,000,000  of  ex-  while  those  of  linen  (which  come  next  in  order 

P^  about  $22,000,000  or  $28,000,000  are  of  of  value)  were  more  than  $12,000,000,  leaving 

iR>ld  and  rilver,  in  ooin  and  bars.    The  remain-  only  some  $12,000,000  or  $18,000,000  as  the 

der  ia  made  np  of  cochineal,  vanilla,  tobacco,  aggregate  value  of  all  the  other  imports  from 

^ee,  jalap,  aanaparilla,  American  aloe,  flax,  Great  Britain  into  Mexico.   Matamoras,  Tampi- 

^per,  hides,  tallow,  timber,  cattle,  logwood,  co,  Tabasco,  Minatitlan,  Tehuantepec,  and  La 

'°<%^  cocoa,  pepper,  salt,  tortoise  shell,  pearls,  Paz  are  engaged  in  trade  with  the  United  States ; 

pK>tker-of-pearl,  meat   and  fish   salted,  rice,  but  the  principal  port  is  Vera  Cruz,  which  was 

^>«inB,  hats,  woollen  fabrics,  biacuit,  fruit,  sugar,  the  place  of  destination  of  upward  of  f  of  the 

P'^eaerres,  and  other  articles  of  aouJl  value.  American  imports  of  1859.  The  following  state- 

U  1856  the  duties  on  cotton,  linen,  ailk,  and  ment^  made  up  from  U.  S.  treasury  reports, 

woollen  manufactaies  of  all  lands  were  reduced  shows  the  total  exports  from  Mexico  to  the 

1^  to  40  per  cent ;  on  iron,  ironmongery,  and  United  States  and  imports  from  the  United 

Wdvare,  38^  to  40 ;  cutlery,  87i  to  40 ;  jew-  States  into  Mexico  from  1826  to  1859 : 
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18M.  $a,9ie,ooo 

1827,  6388,000 

1S28,  4,814,000 

1829,  ^0M,T61 

1B80,  0,285,941 

1831,  6.167,000 

1832,  4,298,954 
1888,  ^409,818 
1834,  8,666,663 
188^  9,490,446 
1886,  5,615.819 
1687,  5.654,003 

1888,  8,127,168 

1889,  6,500,707 
tSlO,  4,175,000 
Itm,  8,4S4,957 
1842,  1,996,694 


•6,881.000 
4,178,000 
8.886,000 
8,881,161 
4,837,453 
6,178,000 
8,467,541 
6,408,091 
6,265,068 
9,089,281 
6.040,685 
8,880,888 
8,787,868 
8,164,097 
8,516,841 
8,086,680 


184B,  19,788,406 

1844,  8,887.000 

184^  1,708,986 

1846,  1,886,681 

1847,  746,818 

1848,  1,561,247 
1M9,  8,216,719 
1850,  9,185,866 
IbSI,  1,804,779 
1852,  1,649,806 
1858,  8,167,986 
1S54,  8,468,190 
1856,  8.888,880 

1856,  8,568,661 

1857,  6,966,867 

1858,  6,477,466 

1859,  6,889,974 


$1,471,987 
1,794,888 
1,168,881 
1,681,180 
698,428 
4,068,446 
8,090,868 
8,018,887 
1,581,788 
8,884,929 
8,556,824 
8,186,486 
8,922,804 
8,708,889 
8,61N806 
t,816,826 
8,998,646 


ToUl I184J585300  $118,789,678 

Avenge  p«r  annam 8,988,950       8^816,586 

The  followiDg  is  a  statemeDt  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  Mexico  for  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1850 : 


Vi 


AmericAa 
Foreign.. 


Total. 


Ks|MrUt« 
Mttico. 


#8,066,384 
986,262 


Inporti  from 
M«xlo«. 


$8,119,445 
8,820,829 


18.998,546  $6,889,974 


TotaL 


$M7&,799 
8,166,891 


$8,888,620 


Of  the  exports,  $2,307,170  was  of  domestic  and 
$685,876  of  foreign  prodnce.  Of  the  imports, 
$4,380,002  was  free  of  duty.  The  importation 
of  precious  metals  was  as  follows :  gold  coin, 
$81,742 ;  silver  coin,  $8,924,062 ;  gold  hnllion, 
$5,662 ;  silver  hnllion,  $184,424;  total,  $4,005,- 
890.  The  importation  of  gold  and  silver  in 
1858  amounted  to  $4,868,964^  and  in  1857  to 
$4,958,984.  The  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  the  principal  Mexican  ports  em- 
ployed in  the  year  ending  Sept  80,  1858,  116 
vessels.  Although  it  is  impoesihle,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  complete  data,  to  ^ve  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  interior  commerce  of  the  repub- 
lic, or  of  Uie  value  of  its  domestic  exchanges, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  easy  by  calculation  to  arrive 
at  an  approximate  result,  taking  as  a  basis  the 
produce  of  its  agriculture  and  industry,  of  the 
mines  and  catUe,  as  well  as  the  conveyances  of 
real  estate,  and  finally  the  amount  of  foreign 
merchandise,  computed  according  to  its  value 
in  the  native  markets;  all  of  which  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  $450,000,000  per  annum : 
and,  admitting  that  one  half  of  the  national 
products  are  not  articles  of  mercantile  roec- 
nlation,  on  account  of  their  pjaasing  from 
production  to  immediate  consumption,  and  that 
the  other  half  only  pass  through  two  hands 
ere  disappearing  fVom  circulation,  it  appears 
that  the  interior  commerce  of  tbo  republic 
amounts,  at  the  present  date,  annually,  to  more 
than  $400,000,000.  As  a  proof  that  there  ia 
no  exaggeration  in  the  above  estimatei,  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that,  according  to  the  mercantile 
statistics  published  by  the  chamber  of  commerce 
in  Mexico,  Puebla,  Queretaro,  Guanajuato,  San 
Lois  Potosi,  and  Guadalajara,  from  the  years 
1842  to  1846,  inclusive,  the  value  of  domestic 
and  foreign  goods,  including  specie,  legally  in- 
troduced into  these  6  departments  alone,  based 
upon  the  custom  house  valuation,  which  is  gen- 
erally less  than  the  real  value,  amounted  annu- 


ally to  more  than  $140,000,000.    The  medium 
of  exchanges  by  drafts,  although  not  geocraily 
understood  or  adopted  throughout  the  repobl>i\ 
being  in  operation  imly  between  the  capital  and 
such  points  as  are  open  to  foreign  oolnlDcrT^e 
and  the  principal  cities,  amounta,  aooordinr  to 
trustworthy  data,  to  $80,000,000  or  $40,000.*  »i  - 
per  annum.    The  banking  and  disooont  bosi  m^ 
IS  also  of  some  importance,  in  the  dtj   of 
Mexico  alone  amounting  annually  to  betwe«& 
$8,000,000  and  $10,000,000,  and  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  republic  to  an  equal  sum. — The  coo- 
veyance  of  all  kinds  of  merohandiae  thrcMi^- 
out  the  republic  of  Mexico  is  effected  l^  ^n 
mules,  ana  wagons  drawn  bv  mules  aiid  oxer^ 
With  this  system  and  the  bad  state  of  the  rcteds 
generally,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  trau- 
portation  is  not  only  slow  but  ooaUy,  and  out 
of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  development  of  t>r 
great  resources  of  the  country.     The  aTerao: 
distance  performed  by  mules  and  wagooa  is  fmn 
15  to  18  miles  per  day ;  but  a  company  reeeet.j 
established  runs  a  lino  of  wagons  between  V<t» 
Cruz  and  Qneretaro,  passing  through  the  cry 
of  Mexico,  which  average  during  the  dry  »ef^  l 
from  86  to  45  miles  per  day,  thus  perform>rz 
the  Journey  (890  miles)  in  11  daysi     The  rt-< 
of  transporting  merchandise  varies  much,  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  wage^  and  fodder,  al- 
ways rising,  however,  during  the  runr  w^son. 
As  a  general  thing,  freights  on  the  most  fre* 
quented  roads  do  not  exceed  two  oenti  per  ar- 
roba  of  25  lbs.  per  Mexican  league.    Pernor.  ^ 
travellins  is  generally  performed  on  horses  or 
mules,  which  is  not  only  the  moat  ecooomk-a  . 
but  in  many  cases  the  easiest  way,  owing  to  tr ' 
narrow  and  precipitous  roads.    In  some  p&r:» 
of  the  tropics,  as  for  instance  between  JalAp% 
and  Vera  Cruz,  litters  supported  by  mnlea  I  r 
men  are  used.    For  the  general  eonreyaoce  x.< 
passengers,  beside  private  carriagea,  there  i»  a 
line  of  diligences  performing  round  trips  fri  r^ 
Mexico  to  Vera  Ciuz,  to  San  Bias  on  the  P)ac!n.\ 
and  to  various  points  of  the  interior,  In  the  fo.- 
lowiuff  order :  to  Puebla  every  day;  to  Orizaba 
and  vera  Cruz,  Paohuca  and  Toluea,  6  tinier  a 
week ;  to  San  Bias,  Morelia,  Cueraavaea,  Cnaotlx 
Tulancingo,  8  times  a  week;  and  from  Goana- 
Juato  to  Leon.  8  times  a  week.    Beade  tir 
above  principal  lines  of  dOigeneea,  there  arr 
others  performing  service  between  the  follow  -z 
places  8  times  a  week :  Pnebia  and  Vera  Crv^z. 
Dy  Perote  and  Jalapa ;  Mexico,  Ameca,  and  I  xt*-*. 
quilpan ;  Guadalijara  and  Zaptlan ;  Leiroik  Z»- 
catecas,  and  AguasCalientes;  Puebla,  Matar-.^ 
ras,  and  Izucar;  and  Sisal  and  Meiidau     Tb«> 
fare  by  the  diligences  as  a  general  role  ra^--* 
from  20  to  40  cents  per  Mexican  leagtie.     T"* 
diligences  average  from  9  to  IS  mike  an  K<  r  - 
according  to  the  state  of  the  roada.     Arrmr  «n- 
ments  are  in  contemplation  ibr  a  good    cmr^ 
riage  road  from  the  city  of  Mexico  U*  Ar»- 
puico,  which  wiD  enable  passengers  laoti^rr 
at  Vera  Cruz  to  reach  Acapuleo  on  the  P».  < 
fie  coast  with  ease  and  despatch. — ^The  nati.r . 
al  debt  of  Mexico  is  divided  into  inlertur  ar<i 
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exterior.    The  first  arises  oat  of  sandry  obli-  numbers  with  the  total  population  of  the  states 
gatjona  contracted  nnder  Uie  yiceroyalty  and  mentioned,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  pa- 
after  the  independence ;  and  the  second  out  of  plls  in  the  popnlation  is  one  in  87.    The  clergjr 
loans  contracted  in  London  in  the  years  1828  maintain  and  control  10  seminaries,  viz.,  one  in 
and  1824.    The  capital  of  the  foreisn  debt,  or  each  of  the  following  cities:  Mexico,  Puebia,  Mo- 
ainoant  due  nnder  this  head,  according  to  the  relia,  Gnadalajara,  Monterey,  Oazaca,  Merida, 
last  convention,  is  £10,241,650,  which,  at  $5  Dnrango,  Chiapa,  and  Cnliacan.    These  institn- 
per  pound  sterling,  is  equal  to  $51,208,250 ;  for  6  tions  contain  collectively  about  3,000  students. 
dividends  due  up  to  Dec.  81,  1855,  $4,608,741 ;  In  the  city  of  Mexico  there  is  a  university  found- 
total,   $55,816,991.    The  total  amount  of  the  ed  in  1551,  which  had  at  one  period  200  students, 
interior  debt,  Dec.  31,  1850,  after  making  the  but  is  now  nearly  deserted.    Th^re  are  beside 
deduction  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Nov.  80  of  10  colleges  or  seminaries  nnder  the  control  of 
the  aaine  year,  was  cdcnlated  at  $40,000,000,  the  government,  viz. :  the  college  of  San  Jnan  de 
of  which  the  junta  de  eredito  publico  had  re-  Letran,  with  171  students ;  of  San  Gregorio, 
cofn^ixed  and  liquidated  the  sum  of  $16,829,775  with  140  students;  of  San  lidefonso,  with  240 
up  to  Jan.  1, 1855  ^  but  as  certain  amounts  naid  students ;  the  school  of  medicine,  with  206  stu- 
previously,  and  the  value  of  credits  formed  by  dents;  the  college  of  mines^  with  228  students; 
after  oonventions,  which  figure  separately,  were  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  with  274  resident  stu- 
taken  after  the  above  calculation,  this  debt  did  dents  and  7  maintained  in  Europe ;  the  miUtary 
not  amonnt  at  the  beginning  of  1857  to  more  collie,  with  97  students ;  the  school  of  agri- 
than  $30,000,000,  which  has  since  been  increased  culture,  with  45  students;  and  the  school  of 
to  $61,950,083,  making  the  total  national  debt  cbmmeroe,  with  87  students.    The  following 
$1 17,767,024.    Notwithstanding  that  a  law  was  states  possess  each  a  college  maintained  by  the 
made,  Nov.  24,  1856,  designating  the  revenues  government :  Mexico,  Puebia,  Oaxaca,  Michoa- 
of  the  supreme  government  and  those  of  the  can,  Guaniyuato,  Dnrango,  Zacatecas,  Aguas- 
statesi,  it  nas  not  been  put  in  practice,  nor  are  calientes,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Chiapa,  and  Chihua- 
the  anterior  laws  on  the  subiect  enforced ;  the  hna.    In  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz  there  are  four 
consequence  of  which  is  that  many  of  the  and  in  Queretaro  two  state  colleges ;  and  in  Tn* 
states,  not  having  a  systematized  revenue^  take  catan  there  are,  beside  the  state  college,  a  uni- 
such  sums  from  uie  general  fund  at  their  dis-  versity  at  Merida  and  a  naval  school  at  Cam- 
posai  as  they  may  require  for  their  own  wants,  peche.    There  are  two  public  libraries  in  the 
br.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  in  his  Cuadro  iinoptico  city  of  Mexico:  that  of  the  cathedral,  founded  in 
(1856),  says:    *^  Notwithstanding  that,  under  1788,  which  has  12,000 printed  vols,  and  a  great 
our  present  form  of  provisional  government,  number  of  MSS. ;  and  that  of  the  university, 
we  cannot  well  define  the  obligations  which  founded  in  1762,  which  has  about  9,000  vols, 
weigh  upon  the  general  and  state  governments.  In  Puebia  there  is  a  college  libranr  of  80,000 
the  latter  have  already  assumed  Uie  responsi-  vols. ;  and  in  Mexico,  the  library  of  the  college 
bility  of  these  internal  expenses  and  adminis-  of  San  Juan  de  Letran  has  12,161  vols.,  and 
tration,  and  the  former  has  done  likewise  as  re-  that  of  San  lidefonso  8,861  vols.    The  number 
lating  to  the  whole  nation,  following  the  order  of  periodicals  of  all  kinds  in  the  republic  was 
obeerved  under  the  federal  system  of  1852."  The  44  in  1856,  of  which  11  were  published  in  the 
total  annual  expenditure  of  the  general  govern-  city  of  Mexico. — ^The  statement  of  the  min- 
mentf   according   to  the   statistics    publbhed  ister  of  justice  and  ecclesiastical  af&irs,  pre- 
bj  the  minister  of  finance,  Dec  81, 1855,  was  sen  ted  in  1852,  returns  the  number  of  the 
$14,228,825,  as  follows:    government  offices,  clergy  as  4,615,  of  whom  1,048  were  regulars, 
public  establishments,  and  improvements,  $5,-  The  number  of  nunneries  was  58,  containing 
Si^l81 ;  army  and  navy,  $4,809,377 ;  revenue  a  total  of  1,484  nuns;  beside  which,  there  were 
officers  and  government  necessities,  $765,827 ;  6  establishments  belonging  to  the  sisters  of 
public  debt,  interest,  and  sinking  fund,  $8,684,-  charity,  with  37  sisters  and  41  novices.    The 
690 ;  rannicipaltty  of  Mexico,  $274,750. — ^There  ccclesiastical  hierarchy  consists  of  one  arch- 
are  no  complete  statistics  in  existence  of  the  pres-  bishop,  at  Mexico,  and  12  bishops,  at  Puebia, 
ent  state  of  education  in  Mexico.    From  partial  Miohoacan,  Jalisco,  Nuevo  Leon,  Oajaca,  Du- 
retnms  it  appears  that  in  1856  there  were  in  the  rango.  Yucatan,  Chiapa,  Sonora,  Lower  Califor- 
cttyof  Mexico  123  primary  schools,  with  11,549  nia,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Vera  Cruz.     The 
pupils;  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz  (1854),  170  revenues  of  the  clergy  may  be  divided  into 
schools,  8,249  .pupils ;  in  Oaxaca  (1852),  726  four  great  classes,  viz. :  1,  those  of  bishops  and 
schools,  80,066  pupils;  in  Zacatecas  and  Aguas-  cath^ral  chapters;  2,  those  of  private  ecdesi- 
caJientes  (1850),  17,903  pupils;  in  Guanajuato  astios  and  chaplains;  8,  those  of  curates  and 
( 1850),  7,992  pupils ;  in  Queretaro  (1854),  4,402  vicars ;  and  4^  those  appertaining  to  vai'inus  re- 
pupils;  in  Puebia  (1855),  17,664j>upils;  in  Ta-  ligious  communities  of  both  sexes.    The  first  are 
maalipas  ( 1 854),  8,469  pupils ;  in  i  ucatan  (1851 ),  principally  composed  of  taxes  known  as  tithes,  or 
4,234  pupils ;  in  Tabasco  (1856),  605  pupils :  in  aietmoi  yprifn%eia$y  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
Durango  (1850),  8,081  pupils ;  in  Sonora  (1 851),  formerly  very  great,  consisting  of  one  tenth  of  all 
756  pupils;  in  San  Luis  Potosi  (1849),  8,900  produce  gathered  in  the  republic,  and  the  first 
pnpito ;  and  in  the  territory  of  Tlascala  (1849),  bom  of  all  domestic  animals  raised  for  profit. 
3. 1 70  pnpila.     From  a  oomparison  of  these  Latterly,  however,  this  revenue  has  much  de- 
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creased ;  as,  by  a  law  passed  on  Oct.  2T.  1888,  of  the  ChriaUan  era.  They  are  said  to  have 
all  farmers  and  laborers  were  released  from  been  akilfal  in  agricnltore  and  the  mechanic 
obligation  to  pay  it.  Notwithstanding  the  arts;  were  nice  workers  of  metals;  and,  in 
law,  there  are  many  persons  who,  from  con-  short,  the  true  founders  of  the  ciTilimtion  of 
scientions  motives,  still  continue  to  pay  tithes,  this  part  of  the  American  continent.  Their 
The  elcrsy  also  receive  the  interest  of  large  capital  was  Tula,  N.  of  the  Mexican  valky. 
bequests  left  bv  devout  persons  for  masses  to  In  the  11  th  century  the  Tolteca,  reduced  in 
be  said  for  their  souls.  The  bislioprics  of  So-  numbers  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  war,  quit- 
nora.  Lower  California,  New  Leon,  Chiapa,  and  ted  Mexico  and  spread  themselves  over  CVn- 
Yucatan  enjoy  government  pensions,  amount-  tral  America,  where  they  constracted  grt-a; 
ing  together  to  the  sum  of  $82,200.  The  cities  whose  ruins  still  exist  To  the  Tolt4r» 
college  of  *^Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe'^  has  25  succeeded  the  Chichemecs,  a  rude  tribe  also  from 
lotteries,  which  are  drawn  annually,  with  a  the  north-west,  who  entered  Anahuae  aboct 
fund  of  $18,000  each,  some  estates,  and  a  capi-  1170.  They  were  followed  not  long  afterward 
tal  of  $621,000  recognized  by  the  government  b^  the  Aztecs  or  Mexicana  and  Acolhnans  or 
The  private  ecclesiastics  support  themselves  by  Tezcncans.  The  latter,  a  people  of  mild  man- 
revenues  derived  from  chaplaincies,  which  are  ners,  readily  imbibed  some  decree  of  civilixatkn 
sums  subscribed  by  religious  persons  for  that  from  the  few  Toltecs  who  had  not  followed  tie 
purpose,  amounting  generally  to  about  $8,000,  general  emigration  of  their  nation,  and  their 
lent  out  at  interest,  and  by  the  various  sums  re-  capital,  Tezcuco,  on  the  eastern  border  of  tt<e 
ceived  in  charity  and  for  saying  masses.  The  lake  of  the  same  name,  soon  became  a  popolocs 
revenue  of  curates  is  derived  from  parochial  dues  and  comparatively  a  refined  city.  The  Azt««*» 
for  baptisms,  marriages,  deaths,  &c. ;  from  mass-  or  Mexicans  arrived  in  the  valley  aboat  12*>\ 
es  saia  for  particular  persons;  and  lastly  from  the  but  they  led  a  migratory  and  precarions  life  t^ 
profits  arising  out  of  the  sale  of  rosaries,  medals.  1825,  when  they  founded  the  city  of  Mexico, 
wax,  &o.  The  revenue  of  convents  is  obtained  About  100  years  later  the  Tezcncans  w«e  sr.b- 
by  charity,  masses,  and  burials  in  their  own  dued  by  a  kindred  nation,  the  Tepaneoa.  The 
churches,  beside  the  income  from  their  valuable  Tezcucan  prince  Nezahnalcoyotl  organiaad  an 
estates.  The  nunneries  are  supported  by  the  insurrection  against  the  conquerors,  and,  with 
produce  of  their  estates,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  aid  of  the  Mexicans,  succeeded  not  only  in 
one  or  two  which  do  not  possess  any  property,  throwing  off  the  yoke,  but  in  subjecting  the 
and  are  entirely  snpportea  by  charity.  There  Tepanecs  themselves,  whose  territory  was  gi v«  n 
are  several  cathedrals  and  parishes  deriving  a  to  the  Mexicans  in  reward  for  their  senriceK  A 
revenue  from  estates  and  investments,  which  is  league  was  then  formed  between  Mexico,  T<r2- 
appropriated  to  the  wants  and  service  of  the  cuco,  and  the  neighboring  little  kingdom  of 
clergy  in  general.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  Tlacopan,  by  which  they  a^^ed  to  support  e^i.  L 
exact  value  and  revenue  of  the  property  of  the  other  in  war  and  to  divide  the  spoils  between 
clergy,  but  an  approximate  estimate  may  be  them,  one  fifth  to  Tlacopan,  and  tne  remainder 
made,  by  taking  as  a  basis  the  annual  value  of  equally  between  the  other  statee,  aooordinir  to 
agricultural  produce,  the  number  of  births,  mar-  most  authorities.  For  a  century  of  nninver* 
riages,  and  deatlis,  drc.  According  to  these  rupted  warfare  this  agreement  remained  in 
tables,  it  can  be  safely  computed  that  the  total  force,  and  was  observ^  with  fidelity.  The 
amount  collected  at  this  date  by  the  clergy  of  allies  soon  conquered  the  whole  of  the  ralltry, 
Mexico,  under  the  head  of  tithes,  parochial  and  in  the  middle  of  the  15t)i  centory,  uchI^  r 
dues,  charities,  masses,  and  sale  of  devotional  Montezuma  I.,  thcv  carried  their  arma  down 
articles,  is  from  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000  an-  the  sides  of  the  table-land  to  the  borders  of  the 
nually.  So  far  as  regards  the  property  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  A  succession  of  able  priocv^ 
clergy,  some  writers  have  estimated  it  as  one  still  further  extended  their  empire,  and  at  x\.r 
half  of  the  whole  real  e!<tate  in  the  country;  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  a  few  years  aft^r 
others  at  one  third.  Setting  these  statements  the  discovery  of  America  by  ColomlMM,  the 
aside,  the  total  value  of  their  property — ^indud-  Aztec  dominion  reached  across  the  continr:  t 
ing  sums  subscribed  for  chaplaincies  and  gifts,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  wur- 
estates,  houses,  churches,  and  other  resources —  like  emperor  Ahuitzoll  had  succ<^ssfully  inratl*  U 
may  be  computed  at  $250,000,000  or  $300,000,-  and  overrun  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua. — T>« 
000,  notwithstanding  the  great  losses  which  government  was  an  elective  monarchy,  m 
they  are  Raid  to  have  suffered  fur  some  years  which  the  sovereign  was  nearly  abaulctc. 
past  In  the  city  of  Mexico  alone,  which*  con-  Four  of  the  princifMd  noblee  were  the  rlcc^ 
tains  5,0C0  houses  valued  at  $80,000,000,  the  tors,  who  selected  the  new  noonarch  front 
clergy  own  at  least  one  half.  The  incomes  of  the  brothers  or  nephews  of  bis  predeorasor. 
the  above,  abided  to  the  tithes  and  parochial  thus  keeping  the  line  of  socceMion  alvay*  i* 
dues,  d:c.,  warrant  us  in  stating  that  the  Mexi-  the  same  family.  The  emperor  waa  aided  :g 
can  clergy  collect  throughout  the  republic  an-  the  administration  of  affairs  by  0(>nnctk  com- 
nually  a  sum  nf  $20,000,000. — ^The  earliest  in-  posed  of  the  principid  ooblea.  The  Dobtliry 
habitants  of  Mexico  of  whom  we  have  any  seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  deacendanta  of 
knowli>d)?e  were  the  Toltec4,who,  coming  from  the  earlier  Aztec  chieftains,  wlio  held  laryv 
the  north,  entered-Anahuao  in  the  7th  century  domains  on  condition  of  a  sort  t>f  feudal  «crt  x.  r 
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to  the  monflrch.    In  each  of  the  principal  oitiea  disdpline  was  rach  as  to  draw  forth  the  praise 

was  a  sapreme  Judge,  who  had  ezclasive  and  of  their  Spanish  oonqoerors.    In  battle  they 

fisal  jorisdiction  in  both  civil  and  criminal  oases,  songbt  rather  to  capture  than  to  kill  their  ene- 

and  from  whose  sentence  there  was  no  appeal,  mies,  and  they  did  not  scalp  their  foes  like  the 

Belo^r  this  chief  Justice  there  was  in  each  prov-  Indians  of  the  north. — Of  the  religion  of  the 

iDoe  a  coart  of  8  judges  appointed  for  life  by  Mexicans  oar  information  is  very  imperfect, 

the  emperor,  and  beside  these  throughout  the  They  recognized  the  existence  of  a  supreme 

ootmti7  a  body  of  inferior  magistrates  elected  creator  and  lord  of  the  universe,  whom  they 

by  the  people  in  their  several  districts.    The  addressed  as  ^^  the  God  by  whom  we   live, 

people  also  elected  other  subordinate  officers,  to  omnipresent,  that  knoweth  all  thoughts  and 

eaoh  of  whom  was  assigned  the  superintend-  ^vetn  all  gifts,  without  whom  man  is  as  noth- 

ence  of  a  certain  nnmber  of  families.    The  laws  mg ;  invisible,  incorporeal,  one  God,  of  perfect 

of  Che  Mexicans  were  roistered  and  spread  Defection  and  purity,  under  whose  wings  we 

before  the  people  in  hieroglyphical  paintings^  find  repose  and  a  sure  defence."    They,  how- 

They  related  chiefly  to  the  security  of  persons  ever^  worshipped  also  a  plurality  of  deities,  who 

ratbor  than  of  property.   Great  crimes  were  all  presided  over  the  elements,  the  changes  of  the 

made  capital ;  the  murder  even  of  a  sLive  was  seasons,  and  the  various  occupations  of  man. 

punished  with  death.  Adulterers  were  stoned  to  Of  these  there  were  18  principal  deities,  and 

death,  and  thieves  punished  either  by  slavery  200  inferior.    The  chief  of  all  these  gods,  the 

or  death  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  patron  deity  of  the  nation,  was  Huitzilopotchli, 

property  stolen.    Prodigals  and  amnkarda  were  the  god  of  war.    His  pyramidal  temples  were 

ponished  with  death ;  and  it  was  a  capital  offence  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  public  edifices,  and 

to  remove  the  boundaries  of  another's  land;  his  altars  erected  on  their  summits  reeked  with 

to  alter  the  established  measures;  and  for  a  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices  in  every  city  of 

guardian  not  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  the  empire.    Qnetzalcoatl,  the  god  of  the  air 

of  his  ward's  property.     Marriage  was  cele-  and  of  ag^culture  and  the  useful  arts,  was  a 

brated  with  formality,  and  a  speciiu  tribunal  de-  beneficent  deity,  whose  principal  temple  was 

termined  all  questions  relating  to  it,  and  had  the  the  great  pyramid  at  Oholula.    The  Mexicans 

explosive  right  of  granting  divorces.    Slavery  imagined  tnree  separate  states  of  existence  in 

existed  in  a  mild  form,  and  was  confined  to  pria-  the  fbture  life.    The  wicked  were  to  expiate 

oaersofwar,  debtors,  and  poor  persons  who  sold  their  sins  in  everlasting  darkness.    The  good, 

tbemselves  for  a  living.    The  children  of  slaves  especially  heroes  who  fell  in  battle  or  in  sacri- 

were  free,  and  no  one  oonld  be  bom  to  slavery  fice,  passed  at  once  into  the  presence  of  the 

ifl  liexioo.    The  oode  of  the  Aztecs,  says  Pres-  sun,  and  after  some  years  their  spirits  went  to 

cott,  "erinces  a  profound  respect  for  ^e  great  animate  the  clouds  and  beautiful  singing  birds 

principles  of  morality,  and  as  clear  a  percep«  in  the  gardens  of  paradise.    A  third  dass,  who 

tioQ  of  these  principles  as  is  to  be  found  in  died  of  certain  diseases,  were  to  enjoy  a  nega- 

tbe  most  cultivated  nations.'*    The  revenaesof  tive  existence  of  indolent  contentment.     In 

the  ^vemment  were  derived  firom  crown  lands,  naminff  their  children  they  used  a  ceremony 

which  appear  to  have  been  extensive ;  fit>m  a  stronglv  resembling  the  Christian  rite  of  bap- 

tax  on  agricultural  products  paid  in  kind ;  and  tism,  the  lips  and  bosom  of  the  infant  being 

^  a  tribute  of  manufactured  articles  furnish-  sprinkled  with  water,  and  the  Lord  implored 

^  regularly  by  the  cities  and  provinces.    Spa-  to  wash  away  the  sin  that  was  given  to  it  be- 

cioosgranaries  and  warehouses  were  established  fore  the  foundation  of  the  world,  so  that  the 

in  the  capital  for  the  reception  of  these  articles,  child  might  be  bom  anew.    Among  their  moral 

^d  a  receiver-general  watched  over  the  returns  precepts  was  one  that  said :  ^*  Keep  peace  with 

of  the  tax  collectors.    Theee  taxes  in  the  begin-  all;  bear  injuries  with  humility;   God,  who 

^>ng  of  the  16th  century  had  grown  to  be  very  sees,  will  avenge  yon.''    Another  declared  that 

oppresdve,  and  their  weight  and  the  vigor  with  "  he  who  looks  too  curiously  on  a  woman  com- 

vhich  they  were  exacted  created  a  general  dis-  mits  adultery  with  his  eyes."    The  priests  were 

satisfactioa  which  contributed  to  the  easy  over-  very  nnmerous,  as  many  as  5,000  being  attach- 

tbrov  of  the  empire.     Oommunication  was  ed  to  the  principal  temple  of  the  capital.    Dif- 

loaintained  between  the  capital   and  the  re-  ferent  orders  were  devoted  to  the  service  of 

motest  parts  of  the  country  by  means  of  con-  different  deities;  and  at  the  head  of  the  whole 

r-en,  for  whose  accommodation  post  houses  at  ecclesiastical    establishment  were   two   high 

•nceirals  of  6  miles  were  established  on  the  priests,  elected  by  the  sovereign  and  his  oonn- 

p^  roads.    These  couriers  bore  despatches,  cil,  and  who  ranked  next  to  the  emperor  in 

^^  the  form  of  hieroglyphical  paintings,  at  the  dignity  and  power.    The  priests  married,  but 

^>Lte  of  200  miles  a  day.  The  Mexicans,  like  the  while  in  attendance  on  the  idols  lived  at  the 

^psrtana,  made  war  the  chief  object  of  national  temples  in  a  sort  of  conventual  discipline.    The 

cuooem.    Their  tutelary  deity  was  the  god  of  priesthood  was  maintained  by  the  produce  of 

^tr^  aod  to  capture  victims  for  his  altars  was  estates  belonging  to  the  temples,  the  surplus  of 

the  ohief  end  of  military  expeditions.    Their  which  was  given  to  the  poor.    The  temples, 

>nniea  were  divided  into  bodies  of  8,000  men,  called  teoeallis^  "  houses  of  God,"  were  very 

^d  these  were  subdivided  into  companies  of  numerous,  there  being  hundreds  in  each  of  the 

300  or  400,  eadi  with  ita  own  captain.    Their  principal  cities.    They  were  solid  pyramidid 
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maaseB  of  earth  cased  with  brick  or  stone,  many  made  paper,  while  its  Jniee  was  fermented  mut 

of  them  more  than  100  feet  sqaare  and  of  a  still  pulque,  an  intoxicating  beverage.    Of  tbe  ilId- 

greater  height    The  ascent  was  by  flights  of  erals,  the  Mexicans  worked  mines  of  fiiWt^:. 

steps  on  the  oatside,  and  on  the  broad  flat  sum-  lead,  tin,  and  copper,  but  were  ignortnt  of  tU 

mit  were  sanctuaries  containing  the  images  of  use  of  iron,  for  which  they  found  a  sobstitctv 

the  deities  and  altars  on  which  fires  were  kept  in  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper,  with  which  th«j 

always  burning.     Human  sacrifices   to  their  cut  the  hardest  stones  and  gems.    They  o^ 

deities  had  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  their  wor-  also  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  which  thej  cair- 

ship  by  the  Mexicans  early  in  the  14th  century,  ed  in  a  very  delicate  manner.    0(  iUtU  or  ob- 

and  gradually  became  frightfully  frequent,  the  sidian,  a  dark,  transparent,  and  exoecMy 

annual  number  being  stated  by  some  authors  at  hard  mineral,  they  made  knives  and  sword*. 

50,000,  and  by  nearly  all  at  20,000.    The  heart  For  the  ordinary  purposes  of  domesdo  lifotl^j 

of  the  victim  was  torn  out  by  the  priests  and  made  utensils  of  earthenware  and  cops  kA 

oast  at  the  feet  of  the  idol,  and  his  body  after-  vases  of  wood,  gaudily  painted.    Among  tbej 

ward  devoured  at  a  solemn  feast. — ^For  purposes  dyes  was  the  cochineal,  wiUi  which  ihij  giv< 

of  record  and  communication  the  Mexicans  used  a  brilliant  color  to  cotton  cloth.    From  t  spu- 

a  species  of  picture  writing  which  has  been  cies  of  caterpillar  they  obtained  a  kind  of  n>j^ 

compared  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.    (See  But  their  most  peculiar  and  beautiful  maooiM- 

Mexican  PiGTURB  VYBrriNo.)     The  traditions  ture  was  feather  work.    The  gorgeous  plaiDi|f 

of  the  Mexicans  were  embodied  in  songs  and  of  tropical  birds  was  pasted  on  fine  cotton  wcb^ 

hymns  which  were  taught  to  the  children  in  with  such  taste  and  skUl  as  to  mi^e  ginoditi 

public  schools.  The  only  remains  of  their  prose  of  unequalled  beauty  and  magnificence.  Tbi^ 

compositions  which  have  reached  us  are  pray-  were  no  shops  in  the  cities,  their  place  bcinz 

ers  and  discourses  which  show  that  they  paid  supplied  by  great  markets  which  vere  b«l<i 

much  attention  to  eloquence  and  rhetorical  effect,  every  fifth  day  under  Uie  inspection  of  offictn 

They  had  also  theatrical  exhibitions  of  a  pan*  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  different  tndvs 

tomimio  sort,  in  which  the  faces  of  theperform-  were  arranged  into  something  like  goDdi,  »d 

ers  were  covered  with  masks,  and  the  fijgures  of  though  the  distinction  of  caste  was  onkooTt. 

birds  and  animals  were  frequentlv  represented,  it  was  usual  for  the  son  to  follow  tbeoccnpfttic& 

They  had  a  simple  system  of  arithmetical  nota-  of  the  fieither.    TVade  was  held  in  high  estiiu' 

tion,  in  which  the  first  20  numbers  were  ex-  tion,  and  merchants  often  attained  to  high  po- 

pressed  by  a  corresponding  number  of  dots,  litical  influence.    Women  were  treated  with 

The  number  20  was  expressed  by  a  flag,  and  tenderness  and  consideration.    Tdjpray  «» 

larger  sums  were  reckoned  by  twenties  and  ex-  confined  to  the  wealthy.    Marriage  w  ic^« 

pressed  in  writing  by  repeating  the  number  of  with  reliffions  formaJitiea,  and  its  obtoti^t.* 

flags.    The  square  of  20,  400,  was  denoted  by  were  held  to  be  strictiy  binding  on  both  ^'^ 

a  plume ;  and  8,000,  the  cube  of  20,  by  a  purse  ties.    The  women  partook  eqiully  with  \l< 

or  sack.    Ualf  or  }  of  a  plume  or  a  purse  rep-  men  in  social  festivities  and  entertainmeDtK 

resented  that  prooortion  of  their  respective  and  passed  their  time  at  home  in  foeh  fv'^'i- 

snms,  and  so  of  other  proportions.    The  year  nine  occupations  as  spinning  and  embroidery 

was  divided  into  18  monUis  of  20  days  each.  The  feasts  of  the  Mexicans  were  oftraIarg«&^' 

and  both  months  and  days  were  expressed  by  costly,  and  sometimes,  especiallj  at  thoee  v(  ^ 

peculiar  hieroglyphics.     Five  complementary  religious  character,  cannioalism  was  prtrtix-!, 

days  were  added  to  make  up  the  S65 ;  and  for  a  slave  on  such  occasions  being  sacrificed  H'- 

the  fraction  over  of  nearly  6  hours,  required  to  served  up.    **  That  such  usages  should  hart  ct* 

make  the  full  year,  they  added  18  days  at  the  isted  witn  the  degree  of  refinement  tbej  bht«n. 

end  of  every  52  years.    A  month  was  divided  in  other  things,"  says  Prescott,  "  is  ahot^'  'y 

Into  4  weeks  of  5  days  each.    The  epoch  from  conceivable.    It  can  only  be  explained  •»  *>:. 

which  the  Mexicans  computed  their  chronology  result  of  religious  superstition.  .  .  •  The  Ax'*; 

corresponded  with  the  year  1091  of  the  Chris-  character  was  perfectly  original  and  nniqc^-  !> 

tian  era.  They  had  no  astronomical  instruments  was  made  up  of  inoonsruities  apparently  i^- 

except  the  dial,  but  their  skill  in  the  science  of  concilable.    It  blended  into  one  the  m^^- 

astronomy  is  shown  by  their  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  different  nations,  not  onlj  ^' 

true  length  of  the  year,  of  the  cause  of  eclipses  the  same  phase  of  civilixation,  but  as  ftr  ^^ 

and  of  the  perio<ls  of  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  moved  from  each  other  as  the  extrenie:»  of  •  - 

and  of  the  transit  of  the  sun  across  the  zenith  barism  and  refinement    It  may  find  a  t"  • 

of  Mexico. — Agriculture  was  in  a  tolerablv  ad-  parallel  in  their  own  wonderful  climate,  c.;  ^ 

Tanced  state,  the  land  being  well  mansged  and  Die  of  producing  on  a  few  square  leij^i^ '  • 

irrigated  by  canals.    Granaries  of  admirable  surface  the  boundless  variety  of  vegetsMe  f«-^  * 

construction  were  provided  to  receive  the  har-  which  belong  to  the  frozen  regionsof  th«  t"'''^ 

vests.     The  articles   chiefiv  cultivated   were  the  temperate  zone  of  Europe,  and  tbe  bu a  <: 

the  banana,  the  cacao,  the  fruit  of  which  fbr-  skies  of  Arabia  and  Hindostan.'*— Such  wi»  ^  < 

nished  chocolate,  the  vanilla,  and  midze,  fix>m  condition  of  the  Mexicans  when,  in  the  •'t-rr  ::>'^ 

whose  stalks  they  manufactured  sugar.    From  of  1518,  a  Spanish  squadron  cororoaodtd  -} 

the  maguey  or  Mexican  aloe  they  obtained  a  Juan  deGrijalva  discovered  their  countrr.*)* 

paste  by  braising  the  leaves,  of  which  the/  was  then  ruled  by  MontezomalL,  who  had  t-c- 
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elected  emperor  16  years  before,  and  had  dis-  themselves  the  reins  of  gOTemment  Thispro* 
tinguished  himself  hj  energy,  enterprise,  and  eeeding,  and  the  conduct  of  the  new  viceroy 
extensive  conquests  in  Oentral  America.  In  Yenegas,  who  brought  from  Spain  rewards  and 
November  of  the  same  year  Heman  Oortea  distinctions  for  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  against 
saUed  from  Cuba  on  the  enterprise  which  re-  •  his  predecessor,  and  who  persecuted  those  who 
salted  in  the  conquest  of  the  empire  by  the  had  supported  the  plan  of  a  provisional  gov- 
Spaniards  (See  Qostes.)  From  1635  to  1808  emment,  alienated  and  incensed  the  natives. 
Mexico  was  governed  by  Spanish  viceroys,  who  A  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  in  Sept  1810,  a 
succeeded  each  other  to  the  number  of  66,  of  revolt  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Guanajuato, 
whom  only  one,  Don  Juan  de  Acufia,  marquis  headed  by  a  priest,  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo,  who  pos* 
de  Casa  Fuerte,  was  bom  in  America.  He  was  sessed  considerable  talent  and  had  much  i  nfluenoe 
a  native  of  Peru,  and  governed  Mexico  from  among  the  Indian  part  of  the  population.  This 
1722  to  1734,  witii  a  reputation  for  abUity  and  Insurrection,  which  aimed  at  driving  the  Span* 
integrity.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  vice-  iards  from  Mexico,  soon  assumed  formidable 
rojswas  the  count  de  Revilla-Gigedo.  whose  proportions,  Hidalgo  having  at  one  time  100,000 
adminiatration  lasted  from  Oct  17,  1789,  to  men  under  arms.  After  his  defeat  and  death 
Jalr  11, 1794.  Under  his  direction  good  roads  in  1811,  the  contest  was  continued  by  Moreloa, 
leading  from  the  capital  in  various  directions  also  a  priest,  who  called  a  national  congress, 
were  kid  oat,  the  principal  cities  were  paved  which  met  at  Chilpanzingo,  Sept  13, 1813,  and 
and  lighted  and  a  good  police  formed  in  them,  on  Oct.  13  declared  Mexico  in'dependent.  On 
aod  many  other  practiced  improvements  of  im-  Oct  22, 1814,  it  promulgated  at  Apatzingan  a 
portanoe  were  carried  into  effect  By  the  constitution  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Spanbh  colonial  system  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  that  place.  After  several  defeats  Morelos  was 
possessed  all  the  powers  of  royalty,  checked  captured,  carried  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
only  by  the  dread  of  the  investigation  into  his  executed  as  a  rebel,  Dec.  22, 1816.  For  several 
condnct  which  might  be  made  after  his  return  years  subsequently  the  contest  became  a  mere 
U)  Spain,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  audiencia  partisan  warfare  on  the  part  of  the  patriots,  of 
or  court  of  appeal  of  Mexico,  a  highly  influen-  whom  the  principal  chiefs  were  Victoria,  Guar- 
M  body,  which  corresponded  directly  with  the  rero,  Bravo,  Rayon,  and  Teran.  These  were 
king  and  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and  whose  sradually  driven  from  the  field,  and  were  killed, 
sanction  was  necessary  to  ^e  the  viceroyal  miprisoned,  or  obliged  to  hide  like  wild  beasts 
decrees  the  force  of  law.  The  viceroy,  how*  in  the  mountains,  till  at  the  besinning  of  1820 
vrer,  was  president  of  the  audieneia,  and  its  the  authority  of  Spain  appeared  to  be  fully  re- 
members, though  independent  in  theory,  were  established  in  Mexico.  But  in  the  course  of 
in  practice  generally  subservient  to  his  wishes,  that  year  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  Spain, 
All  official  posts  in  Mexico  were  filled  by  Span*  and  of  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution 
iards,  and  the  colonial  offices  were  regularly  sold  which  Ferdinand  YII.  had  been  comnelled  to 
m  ^drid  to  the  highest  bidder.  To  keep  the  adopt,  renewed  the  agitation  among  the  Mexi- 
natire  Mexicans  in  ignorance,  almost  every  cans  in  favor  of  a  liberal  government  Don 
kind  of  useful  learning  was  prohibited  to  them.  Augustin  Iturbide,  a  native  Mexican  and  an 
Their  industry  and  the  material  development  officer  of  the  army,  who  during  the  recent  civil 
of  the  country  were  hampered  by  severe  re-  war  had  distinguished  himself  on  tlie  royalist 
strictions.  They  were  not  allowed  to  cultivate  aide,  now  threw  off  his  allegiance  and  be^aa 
flax,  hemp,  safi&on,  the  olive,  the  vine,  or  the  the  second  revolution  by  proclaiming  Mexico 
tDoIberry,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  manufac-  independent,  Feb.  24,  1821,  and  proposing  a 
tore  any  thing  which  could  be  supplied  by  the  constitution  known  as  the  '^  plan  of  Iguala,'' 
mother  country.  For  a  long  time  foreign  trade  from  its  promulgation  at  the  town  of  that  name. 
vas  prolibited  on  p^n  of  death.  In  addition  The  principal  points  of  this  **  plan"  were  the 
to  these  injurious  and  degrading  restrictions  for  recognition  of  Roman  Oatholidsm  as  the  na- 
the  selfidi  interest  of  Spain,  the  Mexicans  were  tion^  creed,  the  abolition  of  all  distinctionB 
heavily  taxed  and  subjected  to  all  the  evils  of  founded  on  caste  or  color,  and  the  establishment 
aa  arbitrary  government  and  a  corrupt  and  of  a  oonsdtutional  monarchy,  the  crown  to  be 
psrtial  administration  of  justice.  The  news  offered  to  Ferdinand  YIL,  and  if  refused  by 
of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French  in  him  to  the  infantes  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Fran- 
1808,  and  the  proclamation  of  Joseph  Bona-  dsco  de  Paula.  The  revolt  of  Iturbide  was 
psrte  as  king,  was  received  with  great  indigna-  eminently  successful.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
tioQ  in  Mexico,  and  with  manifestations  of  the  months  the  whole  country  recognized  his  an- 
most  ardent  loyalty  to  Ferdinand  VU.  The  thority  except  the  capital,  and  by  a  treaty  sign- 
^roy  at  this  period  was  Don  Jos6  Iturriga-  ed  at  Cordova,  Aug.  24, 1821,  with  the  viceroy, 
nj,  who  endeavored  to  form  a  provisional  goT-  Don  Juan  O'Donoju,  he  obtained  possession  of 
ernmeot  partly  composed  of  natives ;  but  the  the  capital  on  Sept  27,  and  instituted  a  regency 
^laniards  in  the  capital,  averse  to  allowing  the  of  which  he  was  the  head.  Fight  months  later, 
Kexicans  any  share  in  the  administration  of  with  the  support  of  the  army  and  the  mob  of 
public  affiurs,  armed  themselves,  and,  seizing  the  the  city  of  Mexico,  Iturbide  was  proclaimed 
nceroy  in  his  palace  on  the  night  of  Sept.  15.  emperor,  on  the  night  of  May  18, 1822,  under 
1B08,  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Augustin  L    His  reign  lasted  bat  10 
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monihfi,  a  BnooesBful  insnrreotioii  oommenoed  sal  of  the  Texans  to  sabmit  to  the  eentnBaid 

bj  Santa  Anna  at  Vera  Cruz  compelling  him  to  government,  which  they  pronoonoed  a  naiirp** 

abdicate,  March  20,  1823.    A  provisi(mal  gov-  tion  and  its  chief  a  dictator,  indnoed  Santa  ADr& 

ernment,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Generals  to  march  against  them  in  the  beginning  <tf  li^^** 

Victoria,  BraTO,  and  Negrete,  was  now  ap-  with  an  army,  which  was  defeated  and  annihi- 

pointed;  and  a  congress  having  assembled,  a  lated  at  San  Jacinto,  April  81,  the  Mexican  pn!«- 

federal  constitntion  similar  to  that  of  the  United  ident  himself  being  taken  prisoner.    In  iL^* 

States  was  promolgated,  Oct.  4, 1824,  by  which  previoas  month  a  convention  of  delegates  assem* 

Mexico  was  formed  into  a  republic  with  19  oled  at  the  town  of  Washington  had  declared 

states  and  4  territoriesb     Gen.  Vittoria  was  Texas  an  independent  repnbHc.    The  captivity 

elected  president  and  Gen.  Bravo  vice-president,  of  Santa  Anna  threw  Mexico  again  into  eotiin- 

for  a  term  of  4  years.    In  1828  Gen.  Gk>mez  sion.    Bnstamente  beosme  president  from  April 

Pedraza  was  elected  president  by  the  votes  of  19, 1887,  to  March  18, 1839,  when  he  was  sue- 

the  party  called  JEteaueB  or  Scots,  over  Gen.  ceeded  by  Santa  Anna,  who,  after  a  visit  to  P^^sft• 

Guerrero,  the  candidate  of  the  Yorkin&$  or  dent  Jackson  at  Washington,  had  been  sent  back 

Yorkists.    These  names  were  taken  from  rival  to  Mexico  in  a  IT.  S.  ship  of  war  in  18S6.   He  held 

masonic  associations,  one  of  which  derived  its  the  office  as  provisional  president  till  Jnly  V\ 

origin  from  the  grand  lodge  of  Scotland,  and  1839,  when  iNlcholas  Bravo  became  presidcDt 

the  other  from  that  of  York,  England.    The  for  a  week.    A  long  period  of  confosion  foDov- 

electoral  minority  for  Pedraza  was  only  two,  ed,  during  which  the  constitntion  was  8iisp4nd- 

and  the  partisans  of  Gnerrero  declared  that  the  ed  and  the  government  became  a  dictatcw^ip. 

election  nad  been  carried  against  them  by  frand  at  the  head  of  which  were  sncoesaively  Santa 

and  cormption,  and  rose  in  insurrection  under  Anna,  Bravo,  and  Oanalizo,  from  Oct  10, 1S41. 

the  lead  of  Santa  Anna.    A  sanguinary  revolu-  to  June  4^  1844.    Constitutional  govemmest 

tlon  ensued,  during  which  the  Spaniards,  of  was  resumed  in  1844  with  Santa  Anna  as  pres- 

whom  a  considerable  number  still  resided  in  ident,  under  a  constitution  promulgated  Jcs« 

Mexico,  and  who  generally  sympathized  with  12, 1848.    He  was  deposed  and  banished  by  a 

the  party  of  the  &cosse&  were  plundered  by  Evolution,  and  was  succeeded,  Sept.  dO,  1$»44, 

the  mob  and  dbriven  from  the  country.    Pedraza  by  Canalize,  who  was  deposed  by  a  revolutk  =. 

resigned  his  claim  to  the  presidential  office  in  Dec  6  of  the  same  year.    His  successor,  II er- 

Jan.  1829,  and  Guerrero  was  declared  duly  rera,  was  also  driven  from  office  by  a  reTc>lD- 

elected,  and  entered  upon  the  office  on  Apru  tion,  Dec.  80, 1846,  when  he  waa  succeeded  l>r 

1.    In  the  following  summer  the  country  was  Gen.  Paredes,  under  whose  administrstlon  war 

invaded  by  a  Spanish  army  under  Gen.  Bar-  commenced  witb  the  United  States  by  oonflu't5 

radas,  which  landed  at  Tampico  July  27,  but  on  the  Rio  Grande  between  the  Mexican  mm^r 

waa  compelled  to  surrender  to  Gen.  Santa  Anna  under  Gen.  Ampudia  and  the  army  c^  iTt^n. 

on  Sept  10.    Guerrero  on  the  approach  of  the  Taylor.    During  the  war  various  revoluti' l% 

invaders  had  been  invested  with  dictatorial  pow-  occurred,  in  one  of  which  Santa  Anna,  wLi-?« 

era,  and  his  persistence  in  exercising  them  after  return  from  exile  had  been  connived  at  by  tire 

the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  furnished  a  pretext  American  government,  regained  the  sopiretnr 

to  Bnstamente  and  Santa  Anna  for  exciting  a  power,  which  he  made  use  of  to  carry  oo  t!.- 

revolt  and  marching  upon  the  capital  with  the  struggle  against  the  Americans  with  vigor.    Hr 

troops  from  Vera  Cruz.    Gnerrero  wss  com-  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista^  ar«: 

pdled  to  resign,  and  the  army  elected  Busta-  by  Gen.  Scott  at  Ceiro  Gordo  and  in  several  b«£> 

mente  to  the  vacant  office.    A  few  months  later  tl  es  in  the  vicinity  of  Mexico  city ;  and  the  tr«^  j 

Guerrero  attempted   by  force  to  regain  the  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  by  which,  in  Feb.  1  «^*^ 

presidency,  but  was  captured  and  executed,  Feb.  the  war  was  closed  and  New  Mexico  and  C^ 

14,  1831.    Revolutions  now  followed  in  rapid  fomia  ceded  to  the  United  States,  was  follow  t-. 

•accession,  until  in  1833  Santa  Anna  became  by  his  forced  retirement  to  Jamaica,  and  the  «:>-- 

president,  and  Bnstamente  and  his  principal  ad-  vation  of  Herrera  to  the  presidencr  under  tit 

nerents  were  sent  into  exile.    Congress  now  federal  constitution  of  1824,  which  h^  Kx-r 

passed  laws  abrogating  the  authority  of  the  retotablished  in  1846.    Herrera  was  sooce«<i««*. 

pope  over  the  Mexican  church,  suppressing  the  Jan.  16, 1851,  by  Gen.  Arirta,  who,  on  Jan.  '. 

oonvents,  and  abolishing  the  compulsory  pay-  1853,  was  compelled  by  a  revolution    to   re^ 

ment  of  tithes.    It  also  proposed  to  appropriate  sign.    By  a  decree  issued  March  17, 186S,  Sar  *s 

the  property  of  the  church  to  the  pavment  of  Anna  was  recalled,  and  for  the  5th  time  w  •  - 

the  national  debt,  but  this  measure  led  to  insur-  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  At  r 

reotions  and   to  frirther  complications,  which  20,  with  the  tiUe  of  president,  bnt  with    n'^ 

ended  in  1835  in  the  abrogation  of  the  constitu-  limited  powers.    He  endeavored  to  make  I  -* 

tion  of  1824  and  the  conversion  of  the  confed-  rule  perpetual,  and  waa  suspected  of  a  d^>  jr 

eration  of  states  into  a  consolidated  republic,  to  convert  the  republic  into  a  monarchy.    J  «.*  l 

of  which  Santa  Anna  waa  nominally  constitn-  Alvarez,  governor  of  the  state  of  doerrrr\ 

tlonal  president,  and  practically  dictator.    This  ^*  the  panther  of  the  Pacific,**  began  an  tzi«  .<^' 

revolution  was  acquiesced  in  by  all  parts  of  the  rection  against  the  dictator  at  Acspnlca  Jac 

eonntry  except  Texas,  where  several  thousand  22,  1854,  which  received  the  eodperaticn  . 

Americana  had  settled  as  colonists.    The  refu-  Haro  y  Tamariz,  Oomonlbri,  DefoUado^  ai . 
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other  emintot  men,  tad  resulted  in  the  flight  cnoo,  in  the  Tallejof  Ifexioo,  in  lat.  19*  26'  iS'' 

of  Santm  Anna  from  the  country  in  Ang.  1865,  K.,  long.  108*"  46'  80"  W.,  7,400  feet  ahoTe  the 

tod  the  eleyation  of  Gen.  Oairera  to  the  pred-  level  of  the  sea ;  pope  estimated  at  200,000.  The 

deocj,  which  he  held  for  27  days,  being  com-  present  city  of  Mexico  occupies  a  part  only  of 

peUed  to  retire  Sept  12.     After  8  weeln  of  the  ate  of  the  ancient  dty  destroyed  by  Cortes, 

ioareh  J,  Alvarez  was  made  president  by  a  jnnta,  and  is  consequently  mnch  smaller  than  the  capi- 

ind  held  the  office  from  Oct  4  to  Dec;  11,  when  tal  of  the  Monteznmas.    It  is,  however,  a  laroe 

be  retired  and  delegated  his  authority  to  Co-  and  splendid  dty,  inferior  to  none  in  the  world 

moofort    The  latter  soon  took  active  measures  in  the  msgnifioence  of  its  appearance  and  site, 

ifaiost  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  were  Humboldt,  who  visited  Mexico  in  1808,  calls  it 

'^'^S^J  opposed  to  his  administration.    On  one  of  the  finest  dties  ever  built  by  Europeans. 

March  81, 1868,  he  confiscated  by  a  decree  the  He  states  that  he  had  seen  snccenivel^  within  a 

property  of  ^e  church,  and  on  June  28  issued  an«  short  roace  of  time  lima.  Mexico,  Philadelphia, 

other  forbidding  the  clergy  to  hold  real  estate.  Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  and  the  laigest  dties  of 

These  proceedings  led  to  revolts  in  the  latter  part  Germany ;  and  y  et^  on  comparing  the  imprea- 

of  the  year,  but  they  were  promptly  suppressed,  dons  made  by  them,  he  says  that  Mexico  had 

Congress,  on  March  11, 1867,  promnlsated  a  new  left  on  hia  mind  a  recollection  of  diaUnguiahing 

conititQtion,  whidi  gf^atly  restricted  the  power  grandeur,  which  he  attributes  in  part  to  the 

of  the  prendent     The  army  waa  opposed  to  nujestic  character  of  its  dtuation  and  the  sur- 

tiis  constitution,  and  in  Jan.  1868,  a  revolution  rounding  scenery.    A  recent  French  traveller, 

broke  cot  which  soon  terminated  in  the  resign  J.  J.  Ampere,  says :  '*  Mexico  is  a  grand  city  in 

natioa  ot  Comonfort  and  the  elevation  of  Gen.  the  Spacush  style,  with  an  air  more  imposingi 

Zalosga  to  the  preddency,  by  the  conservative  more  maiestic,  more  metropolitan  than  any 

psrtj.    According  to  the  provisions  of  the  con-  dty  of  Spain  exoent  Madrid.    Crowned  by 

$:itotioD,  by  the  resignation  of  President  Co-  numerous  domes  and  steeples,  and  surroundea 

moofort  hia  office  devolved  on  Benito  Juarei^  by  a  vast  pldn  bounded  by  mountdns,  Mexico 

''hit^  justice  of  tiie  supreme  courts  who  waa  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Rome.  Its  long  streets, 

>''jpported  by  Uie  liberal  party  and  by  the  greater  broad,  straight,  and  regular,  give  to  it  an  appear- 

rirt  of  the  conntry,  while  the  oonservativee  ance  like  Berlin.    It  hBS  also  some  resemblanoe 

:  rid  Mexico  and  a  few  other  cities.    Juarez  as-  to  Naples  and  Turin,  yet  with  a  character  of 

ambled  an  army  to  maintain  his  right,  but  waa  its  own.    It  makee  one  think  of  rarioua  dties 

dtfested  by  Zmoaga  and  retired  to  Panama,  of  Europe,  while  it  differs  from  each  of  them. 

vbence  he  proceeded  to  Vera  Crux  and  estab-  It  recalls  dl  and  repeats  none.''  The  citj  forma 

^ed  himsdf  there.  May  4,  as  constitutional  a  square,  and  the  streets  intersect  each  other  at 

preskiettt    Subsequently  Zuloaga  waa  deposed  right  angles.    The  s^^iarea  thus  formed  are  of 

:-y  Geo.  Robles,  who  maae  a  futile  effi>rt  to  unite  nearly  equal  dimensions  throughout  the  ci^, 

the  liberals  and  conservatives.    Gen.  Miramon  and  have  each  a  distinct  appdktion,  no  street 

'iiea  became  chief  of  the  conservatives,  and  the  having  the  same  name  in  its  whole  extent  The 

pU  war  between  him  and  the  leaders  of  the  houses  are  generally  8  stories  high,  and  maa- 

.IWrals  stiU  oontinuea  TSept  1860).  dvdy  built  of  stone,  without  intervening  spaces^ 

MEXICO,  a  etate  of  the  Mexican  republic,  each  block  forming  one  compact  structure.    In 

^^veen  lat  18^  80'  and  21**  67'  N.,  and  long,  the  interior  of  each  house  is  a  patio  or  court| 

'fy  sod  101*  W.,  bounded  K.  by  the  state  of  which  oonmiimicates  with  the  street  by  a  door 

V''«r«taro,  N.  K  by  Vera  Cruz,  E.  by  Puebia,  large  enough  to  admit  a  coach.    From  th%paUa 

^  W.  by  Guerrero,  and  W.  by  Michoacan ;  stairs  lead  to  the  upper  stories  and  to  the  root 

t^^  19,686  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,002,044.    It  lies  en-  wliich  is  flat  and  endosed  by  an  ornamental 

t^rely  on  the  Idgh  table  land,  and  has  a  moun-  iron  bdustrade.    The  Plaza  Mayor,  or   great 

^iii^oas  sorftoe,  indnding  several  rolcanoes  and  square,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  dty,  and  covers 

'^  peak  of  Tolnca,  which  readies  the  region  an  area  of  12  acres  paved  with  marble.  On  the 

^  perpetual  anow,  16,000  feet  above  the  sea.  N.  side  of  this  square  stands  the  cathedral,  600 

Jbe  finest  portion  of  the  state  is  the  great  val-  feet  in  length  and  420  in  breadth.    It  was  94 

'cT  of  Mexico,  which  is  oval  in  form  and  about  years  in  building,  from  1678  to  1667,  and  occu- 

.'••)  miles  in  drcumference.    The  soil  of  the  pies  the  dte  of  the  principal  temple  of  the  an- 

5^  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  producea  dent  dty.    Its  appearance  is  impodng,  though 

in  tbondance  every  variety  of  plants.    To  the  the  architecture  is  an  irregular  mixture  of  the 

^-  K  of  the  great  valley  ia  a  rich  diver  mining  Gothic  and  the  Italian  style.    The  front  is  deo- 

l^istrict,  and  there  are  also  yalnable  mines  of  orated  with  carving,  and  there  are  two  towera 

••^A  lead,  and  carbonate  of  soda.    Bedde  Mex-  of  condderable  height  ornamented  with  statues. 

•^  city,  the  federd  capital,  around  whidi  there  The  interior  to  rich  and  gorfeoua,  and  the  nu- 

J  i  snaU  dis^ict  under  the  exdudve  Jurisdio-  merous  crucifixes,  candlesticks,  reUquaries,  &e^ 

X^  of  congreas,  the  chief  towns  are  Lerma,  of  gold  and  sQver  adorned  with  Jewds^  are 

C^iloQ,  San  Angustin,  Cuemayaca,  and  Tolnca.  add  to  be  of  immense  value.    Within  the  en- 

'^«  ttate  capital,  whicii  is  about  27  m.  8.  W.  of  dosure  of  the  cathedrd  is  a  remarkable  stone 

'Cc  federd  metropolis.  called  the  '^  stone  of  sacrifice,'*  which  is  of 

)(£XICO,  a  dtyand  the  capitd  of  the  republic  porphyry  about   9   feet  in  diameter,  and  is 

^  Mexico,  atuated  about  2|  m.  W.  of  Lake  Tez-  covered  with  eculpturea ;  it  ia  auppoaed  to  have 
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been  used  hy  the  ancient  Mexicans  for  the  sacri-  cnoo,  and  there  beheld  one  morniiig  an  eigie  of 

fice  of  human  yictima.    In  the  wall  of  the  extraordinary  size  perched  on  the  ^m  of  a  cl^ 

catiiedral  is  a  stone  called  the  Aztec  calendar,  tus  growing  ont  of  a  rock,  with  a  serpent  in  his 

also  of  porphyry,  and  weighing  about  24  tons ;  talons,  and  his  winss  spread  to  the  nsing  sen. 

it  is  circular  in  form,  and  is  covered  with  hier-  An  oracle  announced  the  omen  as  an8pidoQs,acd 

oglyphics  representing  the  months  of  the  year,  as  indicating  the  site  of  their  future  metropolis : 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  is  the  national  and  they  began  its  foundations  by  nuking  piln 

palace,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Spanish  vice-  into  the  marshes  on  which  they  erected  biit»i>f 

roys.    This  is  a  fine  edifice,  nearly  sauare.  with  reeds  and  rushes.  They  called  the  r^  Tenc^^)* 

a  fh)nt  of  several  hundred  feet,  ana  in  tne  in-  titlan,  ^  cactus  on  a  stone,*^  in  ulosion  to  tie 

I  terior  4  large  square  courts.    It  is  the  oflldal  omen.    Its  name  of  Mexico  was  sabscqnec:!; 

I-  residence  of  the  president,  and  contains  also  the  derived  from  that  of  their  god  Mexitll  Ft 

I  halls  of  congress,  the  mint,  two  prisons,  and  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  the  citjU: 

many  public  offices,  together  with  several  shops,  become  large  and  prosperous,  and  reeds  aid 

At  the  S.  £.  comer  of  toe  great  square  is  the  city  rushes  were  supplanted  by  stone  and  lime ;  ic<i 

hal],  which  contains  also  the  merchants'  ex-  when  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  7, 1619^  its  Vet 

change.    The  rest  of  the  square  is  surrounded  lines  of  glittering  edifices  first  met  the  eyes  </ 

by   private   dwellings.    The   universitv,   the  the  followers  of  Cortes,  it  looked,  says  Frescott 

school  of  sciences,  and  an  extensive  market  oc-  like  a  thing  of  fairy  creation  rather  tbui  tl< 

cupy  considerable  buildings  near  the  square,  work  of  mortal  hands.    On  Uieir  entry  bio 

There  are  beside  the  cathedral  about  60  churchea  Mexico  next  day  the  Spaniards  found  fresb  »"« 

and  convents,  most  of  them  large  and  richly  or-  for  admiration  in  the  grandeur  of  the  eitj  az'l 

namented.    The  Acordada  is  a  vast  and  strong  the  superior  style  of  ita  architecture.  The  gres: 

prison,  which  will  contain  1,200  convicts.    The  avenue  through  which  they  marched  was  urj 

rlaza  de  Toros  is  an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of  wide,  and  extended  atraight  through  the  beart 

bull  fights,  which  will  accommodate  nearly  8,000  of  the  city.  It  was  lined  with  the  hooses  of  6: 

spectators.    The  city  contains  several  partales^  nobles,  buUt  of  a  red  porous  stone  drawn  iho 

or  covered  colonnades,  lined  with  shops,  which  quarries  in  the  neighborhood.  The  flat  roofs  tvtt 

form   favorite  promenades,  especially  in  the  protected  by  stone  parapets,  so  that  eTerylto;i< 

evening.    There  is  at  the  W.  end  a  park  of  was  a  fortress.    Occasionally  a  great  sqaare  if 

about  12  acres,  called  the  Alameda  or  public  market  place  intervened,  surrounded  by  p<*rti' 

walk,  which  has  many  fine  trees.    On  the  same  coes  of  stone  and  stucco ;  occasionally  a  pynici- 

aide  of  the  city  is  a  pa$eo  or  promenade,  li  m.  dal  temple  of  colossal  size,  crowned  with  ttperizu: 

in  length,  planted  with  double  rows  of  trees,  sanctuaries  and  blazing  altars.    Bot  what  di>^ 

Two  aqueducts  supplv  Mexico  with  water,  one  impressed  the  Spaniards  was  the  throo^  (if 

of  which,  upward  of  6  m.  in  length,  extends  people  who  swarmed  through  the  streets,  6  J  n; 

from  Santa  F6  to  the  Alameda,  and  is  supported  every  doorway  and  window  and  duaterin;  oo  tlx* 

for  one  third  of  its  course  on  arches.    The  roofai    Nothing  certain,  however,  is  known  of 

Bontbem  aoburbs  are  supplied  by  the  aque-  the  amount  of  its  population.    ^^NocoDt^r^ 

duct  of  Ohapnltepec,  which  is  upward  of  2  m.  porary  writer/'  says  Fresoott,  ^'estimates  it  it 

long.     The  most  important  manu&ctures  of  less  than  60,000  houses,  whids,  by  the  ordir.ir« 

the  citv  are  those  of  tobacco,  gold  and  silver  rules  of  redconing,  would  give  800,000  sook  If 

lace,  plate,  Jeweliy,  soap,  and  coaches.    The  a  dwelling  often  contained,  as  is  asserted,  »v*;'>^ 

commerce  of  Mexico,  however,  is  small,  and  it  families,  it  would  swefl  the  amount  oofisid«!n'  r 

is  supported  chiefiy  by  the  presence  of  the  gov-  higher.    The  concurrent  testimony  of  the  u- 

emment    The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  qnerors;  the  extent  of  the  city,  which  wa»  n^-^ 

frnits  and  vegetables,  comprising  the  best  pro-  to  be  nearly  8  leagues  in  circumference:  t> 

dnctions  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  from  immense  size  of  its'great  market  place ;  tbe  i^-a-' 

gardens  on  islands  in  the  adjacent  lakes,  and  lines  of  edifices,  vestiges  of  whose  mins  dv* 

with  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry,  and  game. —  still  be  found  in  the  suburbs,  mflea  fnm  '•'' 

The  population  of  Mexico  is  of  a  singularly  va-  modem  city — all  attest  the  numerooapo?' *; 

ried  cbaraoter,  about  i  consisting  of  whites  of  tion  far  beyond  that  of  the  present  eaf'.'^<^ 

Bpanbb  descent,  i  of  Indians,  and  i  of  mestizoes,  Though  a  few  of  the  streets  were  wide  a&ti  'i- 

mulattods,  zamboes,  negroes,  and  foreigners  of  great  length,  most  of  them  were  narrow  i:^* 

nearly  all  nations.    Though  many  families  poa-  uned  with  mean  houses.  The  great  streets  w<n 

■ess  immense  wealth,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  intersected  by  numerous  canua  crossed  by  ^ 

poor;  and  the  loweet  class  of  all,  the  leperoiy  quent  bridges.    The  palace  of  Montezoou*^ 

are  remarkably  idle,  squalid,  and  vicious,  re-  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  was  a  pii<  ^'^ 

IMQlblinff  ^^     i«l«*rttAfAV    Afl   ^VaII    op   til    nnwtKAl*   fY«A  l/wr  1lMMkM««1<k«   m^^'WXA     IvM.l^.mMa     mt^    w*«t    tflftl    <C^ 

lazzaro: 

est 

with 

zumas.    The  Aztecs  or  ancient  Mexicans,  after  wandering  through  the  apartments  ever  t«>'«< 

their  migration  from  the  north,  wandered  for  a  the  whole  of  it.    Another  palace,  aasigoc^*  t*' 

longtimein  the  Mexican  valley,  till  in  1825  they  Cortea  on  hia  entrance  into  the  dty.  wa«*^ 

halted  on  the  6.  W.  borders  of  the  lakeof  Tez-  large  as  to  accommodate  his  whole  anoy.  ^ 
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the  most  remarkable  edifice  of  tbe  dtv  was  dning  a  place  where  every  house  was  a  fortress 
the  great  teoealli  or  temple,  which  had  been  and  every  street  was  cat  up  by  canals,  relnc- 
completed  and  dedicated  in  1486.  It  stood  in  tantly  determined  to  destroy  the  city,  which  he 
the  midst  ola.vast  area  encompassed  by  a  stone  calls  "the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world." 
wall  about  8  feet  high,  ornamented  on  the  outer  With  the  aid  of  his  midtitudinons  Indian  allies, 
side  by  figures  of  serpents  in  bass-relief.  This  whose  hatred  of  the  Aztecs  led  them  to  work 
wall  was  pierced  on  its  4  sides  by  gateways  with  zeal,  in  a  few  weeks  seven-eighths  of  the 
opening  on  the  4  principal  streets.  Over  each  of  city  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  canals 
the  gates  was  an  arsenal,  and  there  were  bar-  filled  with  the  rubbish.  Soon  after  the  termi- 
raclu  near  the  temple  garrisoned  by  10,000  nation  of  the  siege  Cortes  began  to  rebuild  the 
soldiers.  The  temple  itself  was  a  solid  py  rami-  city  on  its  present  plan,  assembling  for  the  work 
dal  structure  of  earth  and  pebbles,  coated  ezter-  a  host  of  Indians,  estimated  by  one  Mexican 
nally  with  hewn  stones.  It  was  square,  its  sides  writer  at  the  incredible  number  of  400,000. 
faciog  the  cardinal  points,  and  was  divided  into  During  its  occupation  by  the  Spaniards,  from 
5  stories,  each  of  which  receded  so  as  to  be  1521  to  1821,  the  most  remarkable  events  in  tiie 
smaller  than  that  below  it.  The  ascent  was  by  local  history  of  Mexico  were  6  sreat  innnda- 
a  flight  of  steps  on  the  outside,  so  contrived  that  tions  in  1658, 1580, 1604, 1607,  ana  1629,  caused 
to  reach  the  top  it  was  necessary  to  pass  4  times  by  the  overflowing  of  the  neighboring  lakes.  To 
roond  the  whole  edifice.  There  were  114  steps,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  inundations  a 
and  the  base  of  the  temple  is  supposed  to  have  great  drain  was  dug  through  the  hill  of  Nochis- 
been  300  feet  square.  The  summit  was  a  large  tongo,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  river  Guau- 
area  paved  with  broad  fiat  stones.  On  it  were  titlan  were  led  out  of  the  valley  instead  of  fall- 
two  towers  or  sanctuaries,  and  before  each  an  ing  into  the  lake  of  Tezcuco.  This  work,  whidi 
altar  on  which  burned  a  fire  that  was  never  was  upward  of  100  years  in  process  of  construo- 
SQffered  to  go  out  The  view  from  this  sum-  tion,  is  about  12  miles  long,  from  100  to  180  feet 
mit,  as  seen  by  the  Spaniards  on  their  first  visit,  deep,  and  between  200  and  800  feet  wide.  It 
is  thQs  described  byPrescott:  "Below  them,  was  completed  in  1789.  Since  the  republic  was 
the  city  lay  spread  out  like  a  map,  with  its  established,  the  city  ofMexico  has  been  the  scene 
streets  and  canals  intersecting  each  other  at  bf  several  revolutions  and  insurrections,  and  a 
right  angles,  its  terraced  roofis  blooming  like  so  number  of  important  battles  have  been  fought 
maoy  parterres  of  fiowers.  Everyplace  seemed  in  the  vicinity.  The  most  noted  of  these  were 
tlive  with  business  and  bustle ;  canoes  were  the  battles  of  Ohurubnsoo  and  Oontreras,  Aug. 
glancing  up  and  down  the  canals;  the  streets  20, 1847,  and  of  Chapul  tepee.  Sept  18,  fought  be- 
were  crowded  with  people  in  their  gay,  pictu-  tween  the  American  army  commanded  by  Gen. 
resqoe  costume ;  while  from  the  market  place  Scott,  and  the  Mexican  army  commanded  by 
a  confused  hum  of  many  sounds  and  voices  rose  Gen.  Santa  Anna.  The  latter  battle  was  foUow- 
opOQ  the  ear.  Thev  could  distinctly  trace  the  ed  by  the  occupation  of  the  city,  on  Sept  14,  by 
symmetrical  plan  of  the  city,  with  its  principal  the  Americans,  who  held  it  till  it  was  evacuated 
avenoes  issuing  as  it  were  from  the  4  gates  of  in  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hi- 
tbe  temple,  and  connecting  themselves  with  the  dalgo,  which  was  ratified  in  May,  1848. 
caoaewayflL  which  formed  the  grand  entrances  MEXICO,  Gulf  of,  a  baain  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  capital.  They  could  discern  the  insular  ocean  enclosed  by  the  United  States,  the  West 
position  of  the  metropolis,  bathed  on  all  sides  Indies,  and  Mexico,  and  measuring  about  1,000 
by  the  salt  floods  of  the  Tezcuco,  and  in  the  m.  from  E.  to  W.  and  800  from  K.  to  S. ;  esti- 
^istauce  the  clear  fresh  waters  of  the  Ghalco;  mated  area,  800,000  sq.  m.  The  states  of 
^  beyond  stretched  a  wide  prospect  of  fields  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississinpi,  Louisiana,  and 
ud  waving  woods,  with  the  burnished  walls  of  Texas  border  upon  it  on  the  I^.,  and  the  Mexican 
ouuiy  a  lofty  temple  rising  high  above  the  trees,  states  of  Tamaulipas,  Vera  Cruz,  Tehuantepec, 
ud  crowning  the  distant  hiU  tops.  The  view  Tabasco,  and  Yucatan  on  the  W.  and  S.  Its 
reached  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  very  base  of  entrance,  between  Owe  Sable  at  the  extremity 
the  circdar  range  of  mountains,  whose  frosty  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  Gape  Catoche 
Pttb  glittered  as  if  touched  with  %t^  in  the  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  is 
QorniDg  ray ;  while  long  dark  wreaths  of  vapor,  about  500  m.  in  width ;  but  midway  across  tiiis 
rolling  up  from  the  hoary  head  of  Popocatepetl,  mouth  lies  the  island  of  Cuba,  leaving  a  passage 
told  that  the  destroying  element  was  indeed  at  on  either  hand,  viz. :  the  strait  of  Florida  on  the 
^k  in  the  bosom  of  the  beautiful  valley."  K.  E.,  120  m.  wide,  communicating  with  the 
the  police  of  the  city  was  efficient  and  vigilant ;  AUantio,  and  the  channel  of  Yucatan  on  the  S. 
ttd  1,000  men  were  daily  employed  in  watering  W.,  communicating  with  the  Caribbean  sea,  105 
tod  sweeping  the  streets.  As  the  lake  that  m.  wide.  West  of  Yucatan  extends  the  broad 
^^trrounded  the  city  was  extremely  brackish,  bay  of  Campeachy ;  on  the  coast  of  Texas  are 
pore  water  for  the  supply  of  the  people  was  the  bays  of  Corpus  Christi,  Aransas,  Matagor- 
orought  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  neighboring  da,  and  Galveston ;  in  Louisiana  are  those  of 
hiil  of  Chapnltepec,  where  Montezuma  had  a  Vermilion,  AtohafaJaya,  Barataria,  Black,  and 
*aniDier  palace  surrounded  by  vast  and  mag-  Lake  Borgne;  in  Alabama  MobUe  bay,  in  Missis- 
nificent  gardens.  In  the  final  siege  by  the  sippi  Misniasippi  sound,  and  in  Florida  Pensacola 
^psniards,  Cortes,  despairing  of  otherwise  sub-  harbor,  Appalachioola,  Appalachee,  Tampa,  and 
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Gharlotte  bays,  and  the  haj  of  PoDce  de  Leon.  Borne,  where  he  commeDoed  an  intinacy  vith 
Beside  theee,  the  ooasUi  being  mostlj  low  and  Goethe,  which  became  of  00  dow  a  chancter 
marshy  or  sandj,  are  lined  with  nnmerons  la*  that  Merer  was  funiliarly  known  in  Gcrmuj 
goons.  There  are  few  islands  except  some  small  as  Goethe-Meyer*  In  1T97  he  estaUiahed  kim- 
ones  belonging  to  Tncatan,  a  number  near  the  self  in  Weimar,  and  10  years  later  Irssappoiov 
delta  of  ^e  Mississippi,  and  the  Florida  keys,  ed  director  of  the  academy  of  pabtuig  in  tint 
The  most  important  rivers  of  thegnlf  are  the  city,  a  ^ition  which  he  retainea  until  the  ckw 
Snwannee  and  Appalachicola  in  Florida ;  the  of  his  life.  As  a  painter  his  productions  vere 
Mobile  in  Alabama;  the  Pascagonla  and  Pearl  few  and  of  little  importance;  bnthepoMcsEed 
in  l^sissippi ;  the  Mississippi  in  Louisiana;  the  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  btt- 
Sabine,  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado^  Nueces,  and  tory  of  antique  art,  and  during  his  whole  mi- 
Rio  Grande  in  Texas ;  and  the  Tampico  in  Mex-  deuce  in  Weimar  was  the  conanltuig  orads  of 
ico.  These  streams  are  nearly  all  obstructed  Goethe  on  the  subject.  Many  Potions  d 
by  bars  at  their  mouths,  and  there  are  very  few  Goethe's  Etiiut  und  AlUrthumf  WinddmatA 
ffood  harbors;  Havana,  Mobile,  Galveston,  and  und  sein  Jahrhundert^  FarbenUhrey  and  o^ 
vera  Oruz  are  the  most  important. — The  depth  publications  on  art,  are  supposed  to  reflect  tk 
of  the  gulf  is  believed  not  to  exoeed  three  quar-  opinions  of  Meyer.  Meyer  was  the  prifici;a! 
tersofamile.  Theoffioersof  theU.  8.  shipAl-  editor  of  Windcelmann's  works,  wlucb  vtn 
bany  ran  a  line  of  deep-sea  soundings  across  the  publbhed  in  Dresden  in  180S-*20  in  8  toIi,  i^ 
gulf  from  W.  to  £.,  and  reported  a  maximum  furnished  most  of  the  elaborate  notes  iUQstnt- 
depth  of  6,000  feet;  but  subsequent  experiments  ing  them.  The  latter  were  afterwanl  xtu- 
have  led  to  the  belief  that  it  is  really  not  so  ranged  by  him  in  the  fonnof  acoDseeotiTeL^ 
great.  The  reefr  and  shoals  on  the  N.  shore  of  tory  of  Greek  art,  under  the  title  of  Gttckictf 
Cuba  and  about  the  Florida  keys  render  the  pas-  dtr  hildmden  Eun»te  hei  den  GrMn  (S  to1> 
sage  into  the  Atlantic  exceedingly  intricate,  but  8vo.,  Dresden,  1^24),  to  whidi  apottbDib^j 
elsewhere  there  are  few  banks;  the  only  large  volume  illustrating  the  progre*  of  Greek  r* 
one  lies  about  lat  27""  N.,  long.  86"*  W^  200  m.  among  the  Romans  was  subseqncDtiy  a<i<U 
8.  from  Cape  8an  Bks.  Beside  the  N.  E.  and  S.  (8vo.,  Dresden,  1836).  IIL  HxaiUKS^a  Genrtf 
£.  monsoons  which  prevail  in  the  gulf,  it  is  visits  naturalist,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maia,  n;*:. 
ed  by  violent  northern  gales,  called  n^tei,  which  8,  1801.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  UoLln: 
begin  in  September  or  October,  and  readi  their  house,  in  1822  studied  jurisprudenoa  and  cheo- 
greatest  strength  in  March.  They  commonly  istry  at  Heidelberg,  and  subsequeotly  beosme  i 
terminate  in  this  month,  but  sometimes  last  un-  member  of  the  munioipal  govemmeat  of  l^^i 
til  April.  The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  native  city  and  an  administrator  of  the  elch^ 
connected  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  Gulf  quer  of  the  Germanio  confederatioB.  Ap^n 
stream  (see  Atlahtio  Ocbak,  vol.  ii.  p.  298),  from  his  public  duties  he  has  been  aa  eotl>'- 
which  enters  it  by  the  channel  of  i  ucatan,  astic  student  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  i» 
passes  around  it,  and  flows  out  by  the  strait  of  made  several  important  additions  to  tlie  Iter 
Florida.  The  temperature  of  the  gulf,  owing  ature  of  geology  and  pahnontology.  Sinosl'^' 
partly  to  this  great  influx  of  water  from  the  he  has  been  engagea  upon  an  elaborile  wurk 
torrid  zone  and  partly  to  the  proximity  of  the  entitled  Zur  Fauna  der  VanceUp  vhicb  i*  c^ 
burning  tierroi  calienta  of  Mexico,  is  about  8^  yet  flnished.  IV.  Ludwio,  a  German  phjiK-.- 
or  9^  higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  ogist,  bom  in  Bielefeld,  Westphalia,  is  l^-*" 
the  same  latitude.  In  its  centre  are  found  He  was  educated  at  a  Jesuit  college  is  Pedtf- 
great  quantities  of  fucui  natans  or  gulf  weed,  bom,  and  in  1848  went  to  the  uniTenitvot 
floating  in  parallel  lines  from  8.  8.  E.  to  N.  N.  Bonn  to  study  medicine.  Joinii^i  with  tJ^< 
W. — ^By  some  oeographers  the  term  gulf  of  in  the  revolutionary  movement  initisMed  >! 
Mexico  is  applied  to  all  that  part  of  the  Atlan-  Kinkel  and  othen,  he  was  arrested  ane  ui  K'* 
Uc  lying  W.  of  the  £.  extremity  of  the  West  pot  on  trial  for  his  life ;  but  he  argued  kb  ^f*- 
India  islands,  extending  therefore  from  the  Ba-  case,  and  was  promptly  acquitted  I9  the  ;cn. 
bapias  to  the  Orinoco,  and  including,  beside  the  He  then  repaired  to  WUnbuig  to  dadj  }^'^' 
gulf  proper,  the  Caribbean  sea.  logical  anatomy,  and  aubeequeotlj  punotd  ^' 
ICETER.  I.  Feux,  a  Swiss  painter,  bom  in  aame  subject  at  Berlin  under  Holier,  Reioti.< 
Winterthur,  canton  of  Zurich,  in  1658,  died  in  and  others.  Receiving  in  1853  theappototctc; 
1718.  He  studied  painting  under  Ermels  in  of  assistant  physician  in  the  iDsane  depaiia>«^'' 
Kuremberg,  and  subsequently  passed  some  time  of  the  Charit6  hospital  in  Berlin,  he  leit  ^^  i'^ 
in  Italy,  out  returns  to  Switzerland,  and  viously  chosen  Add  of  pathological  auj'i^? 
gdned  a  conaderable  reputation  by  his  views  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  eti^?  ^ 
of  Swiss  scenery.  He  was  employed  through-  mental  diseases.  In  1856-7  he  had  the  <i>^'^ 
out  Germany  by  princes  of  tne  empire  and  of  the  new  insane  asylnm  at  Schwets  is  *^ 
others  in  Ornamenting  their  apartments.  IL  Prussia,  but  in  1858  he  resumed  his  poet  ai  ^ 
JouAvs  HxdFBicH,  a  German  artist  and  writer  Charity,  and  became  also  a  private  iiiativc*^''^ 
on  art,  born  jn  Stafa,  on  the  lake  of  Zurich,  the  university  of  Berlin.  In  the  latter  je*:  -^ 
March  16, 17^,  died  in  Weimar,  Oct.  14, 1882.  published  a  small  work  on  inaanitr  vl^*'  '^ 
He  was  for  some  time  the  pupil  of  J.  0.  FOssli.  to  his  appointment  as  director  01  the  la^ 
the  brother  of  Henry  Foseli,  and  in  1786  visited  department  of  the  hospital  at  Hambor;*  a  i^** 
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tion  he  still  ooeopies.  He  traces  all  mental  the  same  room,  asd  their  intimate  relation  laaU 
dbesse  to  some  disarrangement  of  the  physical  ed  nntil  the  death  of  the  latter  composer  ( 1886), 
tystem,  and  dirides  cases  of  insanity  into  two  who  left  the  last  two  acts  of  his  opera,  *^  The 
principal  chisses,  one  in  which  the  disease  is  three  Pintos,*'  to  he  completed  by  his  friend. 
**  idiopathic,"  or  emanating  from  the  brain,  and  While  in  Dannstadt  Meyerbeer  composed  an 
the  other  in  which  it  is  **  sympathetic"  or  ^*re-  oratorio,  €hU  und  die  JVatvr.  which  was  re* 
fleeted," — that  is^  the  caase  is  to  be  songht  for  ceired  with  great  iavor  by  tne  grand  dncal 
in  Bome  otherpart  of  the  body.  fiunily,  and  caused  him  to  be  appointed  com- 
ll£T£RBi^R,  Giaoomo,  a  dramatic  musical  poser  to  the  court  After  a  course  of  study  for 
oomposer,  born  in  Berlin,  Sept.  5, 17d4.  His  about  two  years^  he  set  out  on  the  tour  of 
original  name  was  Jakob  Meyer  Beer,  which  he  Germany,  in  company  withYogler,  under  wlioae 
cbsDged  for  its  present  form.  His  parents  be-  auspices  he  produced  his  opera  "  Jephthah"  at 
loDg^  to  a  Jewish  fiimily  distinguished  alike  Munich  in  1812.  Thia,  on  account  of  its  sden- 
for  wealth  and  loye  of  letters  and  ar^  and  es-  tific  precision,  eaye  so  much  satisfaction  to  hia 
pecially  of  music.  His  father  held  a  high  nosi-  good  teacher,  that  he  pronounced  him  to  have 
tion  in  the  financial  and  commercial  worla  of  reached  the  climax  of  musical  science^  and 
Beriin,  and  his  house  became  a  fayorite  resort  of  handed  him  his  official  diploma  as  "  maestro.*' 
the  artistic,  literary,  and  social  ^lebrities  of  the  Weber,  too,  bestowed  warm  encomiums  upon 
Pnusian  metropolis.  These  associations  and  the  the  opera,  but  the  public  did  not  entertain  the 
highly  intellectna]  atmosphere  of  their  domes-  same  yiews  of  its  merit  "  Jephthah"  had  no 
tic  life  had  a  happy  effect  upon  tiie  lesthetic  de-  elements  of  popularity,  and  was  conridered  a  fail- 
Telopment  of  his  children.  His  younger  sona,  ure.  Discouraged  by  this  reception,  and  at  the 
MichaeIBeer(diedl888)and  WilhelmBieer(died  same  time  impresBcd  by  the  genius  of  Hummel, 
1B50),  both  attained  to  eminence,  the  former  as  Meyerbeer  now  made  his  d^but  as  a  pianist  at 
1  dramatic  author,  the  latter  as  an  astronomer.  Vienna,  and  with  such  brilliant  success  that  he 
Giacomo,  the  eldest  son,  displayed  from  his  ear-  seemed  destined  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  all  con* 
liest  childhood  remarkable  musical  capacities,  temporary  artists.  The  court  of  Vienna,  how- 
which  were  assiduously  encouraged  by  those  eyer,  commissioned  him  to  compose  an  opera, 
aroQodhim.  It  is  said  that  in  his 6tb  year  he  used  and  he  soon  produced />f0&0tc2ml^%aZ(/»i, which 
to  play  littie  tunes  spontaneously  on  the  piano,  was  no  more  successful  than  '*  Jephthah,"  both 
His  first  teacher  on  that  instrument  was  Franz  operas  being  totally  opposite  to  the  popular  taste, 
LsQska,  a  Bohemian  by  birth,  and  an  artist  of  which  at  that  time  was  delighted  by  the  genius 
some  local  reputation.  In  the  theories  of  musio  of  Rossini  and  Italian  music  generally.  Hia 
be  was  instructed  by  Earl  Friedrioh  Zelter,  a  firiend  Salieri  consoled  him,  and  preyailed  upon 
friend  of  Goethe,  and  afterward  teacher  of  him  to  yisit  Italy.  Meyerbeer  on  his  arriyal  there 
MeDdelssohn-Bartholdy.  His  performance  on  witnessed  the  performance  of  Rossini's  '^Tan- 
the  piano  soon  elicited  general  admiration.  He  cred,"  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Italian  school 
preferred,  howeyer,  to  deyote  himself  to  the  now  became,  to  the  great  regret  of  Weber,  aa 
itody  of  dramatic  composition.  Bemliard  An-  great  as  his  ayersion  for  it  had  formerly  been. 
ielm  Weber  was  his  first  instructor  in  that  Determined  to  cultiyate  hb  taste  for  melody,  in 
l>raDeh  of  the  art;  but  in  order  to  perfect  which  he  had  been  deficient,  he  began  to  imitate 
bimaelf  in  the  compoeition  of  the  fn^ue,  the  the  Italian  style,  and  composed  in  rapid  sucoessioa 
eostomary  basis  of  a  thorough  training  m  conn-  a  series  of  operas,  which  were  almost  all  fayor- 
terpoint  and  of  the  art  of  conducting  aeyeral  ably  receiyed.  His  Bomilda  e  Cattarma  waa 
themes  or  melodies  in  harmonic  combination,  performed  in  Padua  in  1818 ;  his  S&miramid$ 
be  recniired  the  assistance  of  a  superior  master.  rteonoaciutOy  after  Metastasio,  in  Turin  in  1819 ; 
This  he  found  in  Georg  Joseph  Vogler,  who  and  his  3mma  di  Bet^mrgo^  based  upon  the 
VB9  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  same  snbiect  aa  M^hul's  ^'  Hden,"  in  Venice  in 
Kientifio  musicians  and  the  principal  organist  1830,  in  the  same  season  with  Rossinrs  EduardQ 
of  Germany,  and  who  had  opened  in  Darmstadt  s  CriMUna^  the  productions  of  the  German  and 
s  Khool  to  which  only  young  men  of  remark-  Italian  masters  reodying  the  same  share  of  en- 
able talent  were  admitted.  Meyerbeer,  upon  thusiastic  applause,  and  the  former  establishing 
the  cordial  inyitation  of  Vogler,  Joined  this  Meyerbeer's  fame.  This  new  opera  was  tranalat- 
Kbool  in  Feb.  1810,  and  his  more  scientifio  ed  into  German  and  performed  in  the  principal 
DQsical  studies  date  from  that  period.  While  opera  houses  of  his  natiye  country.  Weber, 
there,  he  be^me  acquainted  with  Earl  Maria  howeyer,  oppodng  the  Italian  sl^le  adopted  by 
TonWeber,  who,  after  haying  already  composed  his  friend,  cansed  **The  Two  Caliphs'*  to  be 
iereral  operas,  had  resumed  his  studies  at  Darm-  performed  at  the  German  theatre  of  Dresden, 
ttadt  The  two  young  men,  Joined  by  G&ns-  while  *^£mma"  was  giyen  to  full  houses  in  the 
hscher  and  other  pupils  who  haye  since  attain-  Italian  opera;  but  subsequentiy  he  was  the  first 
cd  to  eminence,  assembled  daily  in  the  rooms  to  bring  Meyerbeer's  Italian  operas  upon  the 
of  Vc^er,  where  a  theme  for  musical  composi-  stage  in  Dresden,  paying  the  utmost  attention 
tioQ  was  giyen  to  each  of  them,  including  the  to  tiieniiM^nae^na.  In  tiiemean  time  *'  Emma" 
profesMr,  whioh  was  elaborated  daring  the  day  had  been  receiyed  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
nd  executed  in  the  eyening.  Meyerbeer  and  fastidious  audiences  of  the  Soala  in  Milan,  and 
Vebor  liyed  together  for  nearly  two  yeara  in  payed  the  way  for  the  fiiyoraUe  reception  there 
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of  his  next  opera,  ''Margaret  of  Ai^on'*  O^^SX  ing  Kormandy  song  of  Alice,  the  thrilliiig  toeiw 
in  which  LeTassenr  made  his  d6biit  on  the  Ital-  at  tiie  cross  between  Bertram  and  Alice,  the 
ian  stage.    This  was  sacceeded  by  VenUe  di  ghostly  eifect  of  the  rising  of  the  nuns  from  the 
Oranata  (1828),  the  principal  parts  of  which  graves,  and  the  pathos  and  lofttness  of  the  doA- 
were  written  '!br  Lablache  and  Fisaroni.    Bnt  ing  act,  contained  powerful  attractions  for  hi^h 
the  procrastination  in  its  performance,  which  and  low;  the  most  popular  airs  were  soon  trans- 
did   not  take   place  before  the  carnival  of  ferred  from  the  stage  to  the  streets,  and  snnc  in 
that  year,  proved  fatal  to  its  reception.    The  the  taverns.    Jenny  lind  won  her  brighten 
1st  act  was  hissed,  and  the  2d  act  would  have  laurels  in  London  by  her  personification  of  Alice, 
shared  the  same  fate  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  and  Formes  invested  Bertram  with  an  intellec- 
duet  admirably  sung  by  Lablaohe  and  Pisaroni.  tuality  almost  equalling  that  of  Mephistopbeles. 
Subsequently,  however,  the  opera  proved  sue-  The  melodies  of  ^Robert,"  the  best  which  kejer- 
cessfnl.     ''  Almanzor"  was  also  composed  in  beer  has  yet  produced,  are  in  the  main  formed 
1822,  and  intended  for  the  opera  of  Rome ;  but  upon  the  style  of  Rossini,  with  certun  chanpix 
owing  to  the  illness  of  Oaroline  Bassi,  who  was  It  has  Weber's  snpematnralism  and  the  deTck>p- 
to  take  the  principal  part,  it  was  never  brought  ed  orchestration  of  tiie  period,  with  the  ext«i> 
oat    The  Crociato  was  given  in  Venice  at  sions  proper  to  a  lone  subject  fuUy  handled.  TL^ 
the  end  of  1825,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  per-  keen  and  subtle  intellectuality  of  the  compu^r 
fbrmance  Meyerbeer  was  called  before  the  cur-  is  revealed  throughout  the  whole  work  in  h» 
tain  and  crowned  amid  tiie  plaudits  of  the  au-  effort  to  make  it  in  every  sense  acceptable  to 
dience.    He  now  made  the  tour  of  tiie  different  Parisian  audiences.    Hence  his  adoption  of  th« 
Italian  oitiee^  in  order  to  attend  personally  to  extended  musico-dramatical  form,  so  popoiir 
the  production  of  his  works.    The  Oroeiato  in  France;  his  attention  to  effective  cuotrasu 
may  be  taken  as  the  best  and  most  individual  and  secjuences^  which  the  French  dnunau>i5 
of  his  productions  up  to  that  time,  the  style  of  and  lyrical  composers  treat  with  such  con^oiD- 
which  had  been  marked  by  a  successive  im-  mate  skill;  his  introduction  of  a  vast  rar.j« 
provement.    This  opera  is  logically  written  as  and  variety  of  scenic  accessories;  the  sonori;,^ 
regards  dramatic  harmony,  and  imitates  the  of  the  orchestra,  so  much  insisted  npon  at  the 
v<>cal  Italian  phraseology  of  the  period.    The  grand  opera;  and  the  selection  of  a  libretto  tj 
melodies  are  not  wanting  in  artistic  percep-  Scribe,  which  rivets  the  attention  of  the  waih- 
tion,  and  possess  the  indispensable  elements  of  ence  through  the  whole  of  6  long  acta,  witht^ut 
fluency  only  found  to  perfection  in  the  Italian  for  a  moment  abating  in  interest. — ICeyerboer 
school ;  yet  they  are  dendent  in  several  respects,  reached  the  climax  of  his  fame  by  his  opera  />« 
and  the  Croeiato  cannot  rank  as  a  work  of  es-  MuguenoU.    The  feelings  of  enthosiasm  wL'm  h 
lential  genius.    It  formed,  however,  a  turning  this  work  elicited  on  its  first  appearance  in 
point  in  Meyerbeer's  career,  M.  de  Laroche-  Paris  in  March,  1836,  have  been  gaininc   in 
fouoault  inviting  him  to  Paris  (1826),  where  strength  ever  since;  and  even  in  Berlin,  wh«re 
the  Oroeiato  was  received  with  considerable  his  productions  had  been  subieoted  to  the  ad- 
fkvor. — ^Paris  now  became  the  head«qaarters  of  verse  criticism  of  jealous  rivals  and  of  anta^v*- 
the  composer,  but  for  the  first  two  years  of  his  nistic  schools  of  music,  all  depreciating  vohve 
residence  there  he  was  induced  to  suspend  his  were  hushed  by  the  ^*  Huguenots,**  and  the 
mnrical  labors  by  his  marriage  and  by  the  sue-  friends  and  foes  of  the  composer  became  for  the 
oessive  death  of  two  infant  children.    In  1826  first  time  unanimous  in  their  admiration  of  Lis 
he  competed  his  Robert  le  diahle,  which  he  sold  genius.   The  dramatic  character  of  the  ^  Hone- 
in  July,  1830,  to  M.  Lubbert,  director  of  the  nots"  is  not  surnassed  by  any  work  of  the lyr- 
mnd  opera,  and  which  made  the  fortune  of  ical  stage,  and  Uie  strife  between  the  great  rvli- 
his  successor,  M.  V^ron.    After  many  rehear-  gious  parties  in  France  has  never  before  btrt-a 
sals  it  was  at   length  brought  out  in  Nov.  portrayed  with  the  graphic  power  and   tL« 
1881.    The  exdtement  which  it  created  was  thrilling  effect  which  characterized  its  pl«>t. 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Paris*  The  creation  of  the  character  of  Maroel,  and  tif 
tan  stage.    It  combined  in  a  singular  degree  the  music  suitable  to  it,  would  have  been  ml«  nt 
oriental  gorgeonsncss,  German  thoughtfulness.  sufficient  to  immortalize  Meyerbeer;   but  the 
Fftnch  vivacity,  and  Italian  brilliancy,  ana  whole  opera  abounds  with  soenes  and  incident* 
exhibited  a  breadth  and  depth  of  genius  for  which  hold  the  senses  of  the  aodienoe  captive  Vi 
which  llie  preceding  works  of  the  composer,  the  most  remarkable  instrumental  and  Tm  1 
with  the  exception  of  some  parts  of  the  Croda-  effects,  and  which  at  the  same  time  engroaa  t:i« 
f9,  had  hardly  prepared  the  public.    The  enthu-  mind  and  the  imagination  by  historical  a»«.«c.>- 
riasm  which  greeted  it  in  Paris  was  shared  by  tions  fhll  of  picturesque  splendor.    The  ci»Qa<^ 
an  Europe,  although  it  found  perhaps  more  ad-  oration  of  the  poignards  and  the  duet  bctwe^-;; 
mirers  in  Germany  and  France  than  in  other  Raoul  and  Valentine  in  the  4th  act  conjiUtiite 
countries.    The  Qetqnans  especially  were  fasd-  perhaps  the  crowning  dramatic  glory  of  a  wick. 
Dated  by  an  opera  w^ich  in  some  respects  re-  almost  every  part  of  which  is  crowded  « .:h 
minded  them  of  GoetJie*s  **  Faust,"  and  which  musical,  intellectual,  and  scenic  beantiea.    The 
combined  in  so  remark^le  a  degree  the  convivi-  ^  Huguenots"  is,  above  all,  to  be  regarded  as  ctt* 
al,  pictnresqne,  path^e;^  and  supernatural  ele-  of  the  first  of  the  operatic  achievementa  v  hich 
BeotSw  Thechivalriostrah»s of  Rooert^  the  touch-  derive  their  inspiration  from  the  reoorda  of ' ' 
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toiy;  and  it  contribnted  to  inangarate  the  era  1646  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 

oftheljrico-historicdrama,  in  which  the  great-  French  academy;  and  in  1675  he  became  its 

est  effects  of  which  the  musical  and  dramatic  perpetual  secretaiy.    He  was  a  itvm  of  eccen- 

stage  and  its  accessories  are  capable  are  used  trio  character,  writing  even  K^t^'J^  ^^^  ^^ 

for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  most  mo-  summer  by  candle  light,  and  s4,^^'i]gent  of  his 

mentous  conflicts  of  mankind.    The  influence  person  that  on  one  Occasion  he  was  arrested  as 

of  the  *' Huguenots,*'  as  a  herald  of  this  new  a  pauper.    His  history  of  France  has  been  con* 

era  of  musical  art,  can  perhaps  not  yet  be  ftdly  tinuea  down  to  1880  (Paris,  1889). 

estimated.    It  investea  operatic  entertainment  MEZQUITE,  the  Mexican  name  of  two  kinds 

vith  ^e  dignity  of  the  historic  muse  and  the  of  shrubs  bearing  pods  filled  with  pulp.    They 

graces  of  dramatic  literature. — Like  most  great  are  leguminous  plants  in  their  natural  charao- 

works,  those  of  Meyerbeer  require  time  in  their  ters,  and  belong  to  that  vast  and  highly  useful 

elaboration,  and  13  years  elapsed  before  his  next  order.    The  common  mezquite  is  the  algarobia 

opera,  Le  propIUte,  was  ripe  for  performance.  glandul&»a  of  Dr.  Torrey,  a  small,  woody  shrub 

It  appear^  at  leng^  in  1849,  and  at  once  took  resembling  the  honey  locust,  but,  uoJike  it,  the 

a  high  place  as  a  worthy  successor  of  the  stems  are  often  decumbent.    It  is  armed  with 

'*  Hngnenots,"  although  of  much  less  imposing  straight  spines  an  inch  or  more  in  length.    Its 

character  in  its  historic  groundwork  and  in  its  leaves  are  bipinnate  and  furnished  with  minute 

general  effect.    It  shows,  however,  the  same  stipules,  the  common  petioles  terminating  in  a 

largeness  of  musical  and  artistic  treatment,  spinular  point,  a  small  gland  between  the  basis 

and  as  a  lyrical  drama  it  derives  great  beauty  of  the  pinnea ;  leaflets  |  to  1  inch  or  more  in 

from  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  ma-  length,  obtuse,  mucronate.    The  pod  or  legume 

tenisl  love  of  fides  is  placed  in  contrast  with  is  about  6  inches  long,  straight  or  a  little  curved, 

the  religions  frenzy  of  her  son,  the  prophet  of  slightly  compressed.    The  pods  have  been  used 

Leyden.    The  scores  in  this  opera,  as  in  Meyer-  for  food.    In  dry  seasons  the  mezquite  exudes 

beer's  other  works,  are  wonderful  in  their  elab-  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  gum,  similar  to 

oration,  and  may  be  commended  to  students  gum  Arabic  and  gum  Senegal.    This  species  is 

for  their  careful  dramatic  portraitures,  in  which  described  and  figured  in  the  '^  Annals  of  the 

the  orchestra  is  made  to  echo  or  anticipate  the  Lyceum  of  New  York,''  vol.  ii.  p.  192.  The  curly 

characterization  of  the  scene.    The  extraordi-  mezquite  (StromboBarpa  pvl>eaee7u^  Gray)  is  also 

narr  labor  bestowed  upon  the  mite  en  icine  of  called  screw  mezquite,  screw  bean,  and  tournil. 

the  *^ Prophet"  has  been  deemed  superfluous  A  figure  is  to  be  seen  in  Fremont's  "Report'' 

br  sevenu  critics,  who  regard  this  excessive  under  the  name  of  protopu  odorata  (Torrey). 

elaboration  of  external  effects  as  derogatory  to  This  shrub  is  of  great  value  in  the  wild  and  desert 

the  genioB  of  the  composer  and  to  the  intrinsic  lands  of  the  far  West,  as  may  be  noticed  in  the 

merits  of  his  works.    (See  Schladebach,  Meyer-  "•  Report"  of  the  exploration  for  a  Pacific  ndlroad 

hem  Prophet^  I>TesdenylS50.) — ^The  "Prophet"  route,  where  frequent  mention  is  made  of  its 

btt  been  followed  by  Pierre  le  Orand  (Vetoile  occurrence  near  springs  of  water  with  willow 

du  nmL,  1854),  and  ^  Dinorah"  (Le  pardon  de  bushes.    It  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  tim- 

Ploermel^  1868).    The  former  of  these  shows  the  ber  trees  or  shrubs  in  the  Santa  Maria  valley; 

Tersatility  of  the  author,  though  its  success  can-'  and  on  the  route  to  the  Colorado  desert  the  In- 

aot  be  compared  with  that  of  its  great  predeoes-  dian  squaws  were  seen  gathering  the  mezquite 

Borg.   "Dinorah,"  which  treats  a  rustic  and  pas-  beans  from  the  numerous  shrubs  which  tiiere 

tonl  theme,  is  variously  criticized  in  Europe,  and  abound.   These  beans  or  seeds  are  ovate,  kidney- 

^avorably  as  regards  melody.    Meyerbeer  has  shaped,  compressed,  very  smooth  and  hard,  with 

published  a  fr|^  number  of  miscellaneous  mu-  a  tmn  aJbumen,  and  are  enclosed  in  pods  spirally 

steal  compositions,  among  which  are  Ze  camp  de  twisted  into  compact,  rigid  cylinders,  which  are 

SiU^ie,  an  opera  produced  at  Berlin;  a  Stabat,  from  1  to  1^  inch  long,  and  the  sarcocarp  of 

a  Miterere^  a  Te  Deum^  8  of  Klopstock's  can-  which  is  also  pulpy  and  nutritious, 

ticles,  ^.    One  of  his  most  finished  artistic  MEZQUITE  GUM.  See  Gum,  vol.  viii.  p.  669. 

efforts  is  the  music  which  he  composed  for  the  MEZZOFANTI,  Gittseppe  GAepARDo,  an  Ital* 

drama  of  ^  Struensee,"  by  his  late  brother  Mi-  ian  linguist,  born  in  Bologna,  Sept  17,  1774, 

chael  Beer.    Meyerbeer  has  long  been  engaged  died  in  Rome,  March  16,  1849.    He  was  ori« 

on  a  new  opera,  called  L'AJrieaine.  ginally  destined  for  his  father's  trade,  that  of 

M£ZERAT,  Fbanqois  Extdbs  db,  a  French  a  carpenter;  but  while  attending  one  of  the 

Itistorian,  bom  at  Rye,  in  Lower  Normandy,  in  free  schools  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  in 

1610,  died  in  Paris  in  1688.    He  served  for  two  Bologna,  a  priest  of  the  oongreeation  observed 

campaigns  as  commissary  in  the  army,  after  his  precocious  talents,  and  emu)led  him  to  be 

which  he  wrote  his  Hietoire  de  France^  the  1st  educated  for  the  church,  and  he  was  ordained 

Tolome  of  which  appewed  in  1648,  and  the  re-  in  1797.    He  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary 

laainiDg  8  in  1646  and  1661.    The  king  con-  memory,  and  before  the  dose  of  his  university 

ferred  upon  the  author  a  pension  of  4^000  livres,  career  had  made  himself  master  of  the  Latin, 

*a<l  the  title  of  historiographer  royal;  but  in  Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Coptic, Spanish, French, 

1668  he  forfeited  bis  pension  by  publishing  an  German,  and  Swedish  languages.    At  the  age 

abridgment  of  his  HuMre  which  contained  of  28  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  at 

fome  eevere  reflections  on Frenoh  taxation.    In  Bologna;  but  on  the  annexation  of  that  oity  to 
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the  Oisalpine  repnblio,  he  was  remoyed  from  and  brother  professor  (Bologn%  1830).  H«tii 

his  professorship  for  ref osing  to  take  the  oaths  a  man  of  great  virtae  and  modesty,  open-betfted, 

to  the  new  constitution.    After  the  condosioii  amiable,  and  remarkablj  ahstemioos.   Hk  life 

dT  the  oonqiS^^  between  Pius  YII.  and  Napo*  has  been  written  by  0.  W.  Russell,  DJ)^  prm- 

leon,  MeHMnti  was  restored  to  the  university,  cipal  of  Maynooth  college,  (Londoo,  1858). 

and  named  professor  of  oriental  languages.  The  ICEZZOTINTO.     See  EBOBATOie,  toL  vi 

suppression  of  his  professorship  in  1608  reduced  p.  210. 

him  to  great  distress,  leaving  him  mainly  de-  MIAKO,  the  eodesiastical  eapitsl  of  Jipu. 

pendent  for  his  own  support  and  that  of  his  and  residence  of  the  mikado  or  nomioal  empe- 

sister^s  children  on  the  precarious  income  de-  ror,  situated  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  iduKi  uf 

rived  from  private  tuition.   The  wars  of  which  Niphon.  in  hit  SS"*  6'  N.,  long.  ISS"*  88'  iL,  i^) 

N.  Italy  was  so  long  the  theatre  had  afforded  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Yeddo.    It  lies  in  a  well  col^ 

him  many  opportunities  of  extending  his  knowl-  tivated  plain  in  the  province  of  Jsmstto,  tU  is 

edge  as  a  linguist.    In  the  hospital  of  Bologna,  surrounded  by  hills  frt>m  which  spriof  matzi 

to  which  he  had  attached  himself  as  volunteer  small  rivers,  and  on  whose  declivities  ire  ouf- 

chaplain,  were  to  be  met  invalids  from  roost  of  nificent  temples  and  vast  gardena.   Tkedtr  & 

the  countries  of  central  and  eastern  Europe —  4  m.  in  length  and  8  in  breadth.    Three  tU- 

Germans,   Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Wallachs,  low  streams,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  <xu 

Servians,  Russians,  Poles,  and  Groats;  and  while  of  the  lake  of  Oitz,  enter  on  its  £.  side,  aul :: 

ministering  to  these,  he  acquired  by  oonversa-  the  middle  unite  to  form  one  river,  orcr  vL.  1 

tion  with  them  a  knowledge  of  their  respective  near  the  place  of  junction  there  is  a  bridge  ^  * 

languages.    Ue  was  also  in  the  habit  of  repair-  feet  in  length ;  the  united  stream  flows  thr>^r. 

ing  to  the  hotels  whenever  strangers  arrived,  the  city  and  passes  out  on  the  W.  side;  m 

for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  peculiarities  or  streets  are  narrow  and  strugfat,  engiBi  ti^ 

their  phraseology  and  pronunciation.    In  1813  other  at  ri^ht  angles.    The  houses  an  two&r 

he  was  appointed  assistant  libr^ian,  and  in  1815  riea  in  height,  and  are  boilt  of  wooi  (-li^> 

head  librarian  of  the  universitv  of  Bologna,  and  clay,  with  shingled  roo&u    In  the  ^etei 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  his  reputation  quarter  is  a  large  castle  built  of  freestc-cc.  i 

as  a  linguist  rapidly^  extended.    Mr,  Stewart  which  a  garrison  is  always  maitta*'*^    ^  -^ 

Rose  reported  tnat,  in  1817,  he  could  read  SO  city  and  its  neighborhood  are  noiaerocs  '^^ 

languages,  and  write  18.    Lord  Byron,  whom  pies  and  monasteries,  the  former  bciiif  t^f  =  *^ 

he  is  said  to  have  beaten  in  talkmg  English  magnificent  in  Ji^ian.    Don  RodrigDdcV.-ir% 

slang,  pronounced  him  a  monster  of  languages,  the  Spani^  governor  of  Manila,  wbu  ^.^-c. 

a  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech,  and  a  walking  Miako  in  1608,  was  told  that  it  then  ^.zl:.- 

polyglot.    Lady  Morgan,  in  1822,  stated  that  5,000  temples.    He  describes  one  in  vi  .  «<» 

rumor  ascribed  to  him  the  knowledge  of  40  Ian-  an  immense  bronze  image  of  Boddks,  u«e  m- 

guages,  though  his  own  modesty  claimed  only  stmction  of  which  was  bcgiin  by  the  tyciu :: 

a  superficial  acquaintance  with  that  number.  1602.    He  says:  ^^  I  ordered  cos  of  bj  >-' * 

Having  gone  to  Kome  in  1832  as  one  of  a  depu-  to  measure  the  thmnb  of  the  right  kaai  -^ 

tation  sent  by  the  Bolognese  to  congratulate  although  he  was  a  persoD  of  the  orf^irt  »x 

Gregory  XVI.  on  his  election,  he  was  induced  he  oouTd  not  quite  encircle  it  with  Ua  i?w^ 

by  the  pope  to  settle  there,  ana  to  accept  a  pre-  But  the  size  oi  the  statue  is  not  its  ctlj  vr: 

bend  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran.    This  the  feet,  hands,  OMNith,  eyes,  forehsad.  aai  ''^■ 

appointment  he  soon  after  exchanged  for  a  can-  features  are  as  perfect  sod  ^  txpfeK^t  at  u- 

onry  in  St  Peter^s,  and  in  1833  he  succeeded  most  accompli&ed  painter  eow^  mak*  i  >•' 

Angv'lo  Mai  as  chief  keeper  of  the  Vatican  li-  trait.    When  I  first  visited  Uus  leB;>  •  ^-^ 

brary,  an  office  which  he  held  tiU  1838,  when  unfinished;  more  than  10,*:iOO  Bcm  wcrtwi.: 

conjointly  with  Mai  he  was  elevated  to  the  car-  employed  opon  it    The  devil  coa^i  sm  t3cr>> 

dinalship.    His  residence  in  Rome  gave  a  new  to  the  emperor  a  sorer  encdieaa  fi»  fit  -"^ 

impalso  to  his  linguistic  studiesi    To  his  former  his  imm^n«^  wealth.**    lus  ceioaes  **  ' 

acqaisitions  he  here  added  a  knowledge  of  Irish,  jared  by  an  earthquake  in  IMIL  ^er  v. 

Welsh,  Lappish,  Sanscrit  Persian,  Georgian,  Ar-  was  melted  down  and  a  tT*rTitT^^  pn^*^ 

menian,  Chinese^  and  several  Hamitic  tongues,  wood  gilded.    Kampfer,  wW  raas  M^  • 

all  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  with  ex-  1691,  describes  the  temptewhkft  estfaa^  -* 

traordinary  pn^^i^ion  and  fiuency.    His  £imili-  image  as  oiclosed  by  a  h-^tk  waJ  ef  >■«*■*' 

arity  with  tht   dialectical  varieties  and  local  someof  the  blocks  of  whk^wrveXiMt'^^^ 

idioms  of  the  principal  langua^'Ss  as  well  as  A  stone  staircase  of  8  sfeM  lad  ip  a»  =>  ^"^ 

with  thoir  respective  literatures*  and  his  power  way,  on  either  side  of  wkick  a»ed  s  r^^' 

of  instaatly  passing  from  one  to  another  in  con-  image  24  feet  high  wrisk  t&e  ftce  «f  s  •*>  -^ 

veri^ioa,  were  almost  incredibie.    At  the  time  otherwise  well  proportwotd.  huKk  mt^^^ 

of  hU  deaih  he  is  said  to  have  l>een  acquainted  naked*  and  plaeed  om.  a  pciAssM^  ^  **^  '''^ 

wich  lU  languages.    Metzt^fanti  nvver  held  any  Within  the  gateway  wwre  li  mmtt  r  -^-^  ' 

office  of  state,  and  though  a  learned  theologian  each  side  for  lampe^  mad  am  tie  ^^^  '  '*. 

and  caai^Qi>t  he  b  aim  »t  unknown  as  an  author,  enclosing  wall  was  %  a^mdmaa  phkry  "*  *^* 

his  ou]t  pu^'Ii>hed  wrork  bt-ing  a  panecrrical  with  aruof  sopported  hycmiwvw*     ""^ '^ 

*^Memv.4r  of  Father  Eniar.ucl  da  Poole,**  a  &ieod  fiset  high  axMi  li  ftet  dtiOBft  ftwv  m^  -^ 
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Opposite  tbe  gateway  in  the  middle  of  the  ooort  in  steel,  the  best  tempered  sword  blades  and 

stood  the  temple,  much  the  loftiest  Btractme  other  arms  beiog  made  here.    The  citj  is  &- 

vhidi  E&mpfer  had  seen  in  Japan,  with  a  don-  mons  also  for  its  manofactnre  of  gold  and  silyer 

ble  roof  supported  by  94  immense  wooden  pil-  stnf^,  rich  dresses,  fnmitore,J(a^s,  carvings, 

IiTB,  9  feet  in  diameter.    The  floor  of  the  tem-  musical  instraments,  pictures,  tSa\u^k    It  is 

pie  wss  paved  with  square  flags  of  marble,  the  oentre  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  empire, 

There  was  nothing  inside  but  the  great  image  which  is  carried  on  here  by  means  of  great 

of  Boddha  ntting  on  a  terete  or  lotus  flower,  fjedrs,  at  which  immense  quantities  of  tea,  silk 

lopported  by  anotiier  flower  of  which  the  leaves  goods,  porcelain,  rice,  lacquered  ware,  and  other 

were  turned  upward,  the  two  being  raised  about  commodities  are  sold.    Miako  is  also  the  chief 

13  feet  from  the  floor.    The -idol  was  gilt  all  seatof  learning  and  literature,  most  of  the  books 

over,  bad  long  ears,  curled  hair,  and  a  crown  in  circulation  in  the  empire  being  written  and 

on  the  head  which  appeared  through  the  win-  pinted  here.    The  people  are  noted  for  their 

dow  over  the  first  roof  of  the  temple.     The  mtelligence  and  polished  manners,  and  at  the 

•boulders  were  so  iHtiad  as  to  reach  from  one  same  time  for  their  profligacy. — ^We  have  no 

piUar  to  another,  a  dbtance  of  80  feet.  In  front  recent  statement  of  the  population.   According 

of  this  temple  is  an  edifice  containing  a  bell,  to  E&mpfer,  the  result  of  a  census  in  his  day 

vbich  is  described  in  the  Japanese  guide  boolcs  was  a  total  population  of  629,720,  of  whom 

19 17  feet  2^  inches  high,  and  weighing  1,700,-  62,169  were  ecclesiastics.  Tbe  number  of  houses 

000  Jspanese  catties,  equal  to  2,066,000  lbs.  was  138,979,  and  there  were  1,858  streets,  87 

English,  a  weight  5  times  greater  than  that  of  bridges,  and  137  palaces.    There  is  reason  to 

tbe  fuDons  bell  at  Moscow.  Kampfer,  however,  believe  that  its  present  population  (1860)  is  not 

who  had  seen  the  great  bell  at  Moscow,  describes  &r  from  1,000,000. 

this  Japanese  bell  as  inferior  in  size  to  that,  and  MTATJ^  Edwabd,  an  English  reformer  and 

ts  being  rough,  ill  cast,  and  ill  shaped.    It  was  journalist,  bom  in  Portsmouth  in  1809.    He 

aoanded  by  striking  it  on  the  outside  with  a  was  educated  at  the  Protestant  dissenters^  col- 

Ivige  wooden  mallet  •  Another  temple,  dedi-  lege  at  Wymondley,  Herts,  and  for  several 

cated  to  Quanwon,  was  very  long  in  proportion  years  offici^ed  as  an  Independent  minister  at 

to  its  breadth.    In  the  centra  wss  a  gigantic  Ware  and  Leicester.    In  1841  he  established 

iBiige  of  Quanwon,  with  86  arms.    Sixteen  the  '^  Nonconformist  '*  newspaper  in  London,  in 

black  images  laiger  than  life  stood  round  it,  the  interests  of  the  ^  anti-state-church^^  P&rty, 

tod  on  each  side  two  rows  of  gilt  idols  ^mth  20  and  has  since  continued  to  be  its  editor  and 

traa  escb.    On  either  side  of  tbe  temple,  run-  proprietor.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts 

sing  from  end  to  end,  were  10  platforms  riang  to  enter  parliamrat,  he  was  returned  for  Roch- 

Hke  steps  one  behind  tbe  other,  on  each  of  dale  in  1852,  but  lost  his  seat  in  the  general 

vbieh  stood  50  images  of  Quanwon  as  large  as  election  of  1857,  and  has  not  since  been  a  mem- 

liie--l,000  in  all,  each  on  its  separate  pedestaL  her.    He  has  published  the  "  Nonconformist's 

io  trranged  as  to  stand  in  rows  of  6,  one  behind  Sketch  Book,"  and  '*  The  British  Churches  in 

the  other,  and  all  visible  at  the  same  time,  each  relation  to  the  British  People,"  in  which  his 

vith  its  20  hands.    On  the  heads  and  hands  of  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  establishments  and 

•&  these  are  placed  smaller  idols  to  the  number  endowments  is  vigorously  expressed. 

<if40ormore.    The  whole  number  of  images  is  MIAMI.    L  A  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  intersected 

■tited  by  the  Japanese  to  be  88,000. — ^The  N.  by  the  Miami  river  and  drained  by  its  branches; 

£.  <IQsrter  ol  Miako  is  the  readence  of  the  em-  area,  about  400  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  24,996. 

pmr  of  Japan,  Uie  dairi  or  mikado  as  he  is  The  surface  in  the  £.  pairt  is  roUing  and  in  the 

csUed.    This  quarter  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  W.  more  level,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.    The 

Kpsrsted  from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  a  wall  productions  in  1850  were  1,129,456  bushels  of 

ud  ditdk.    It  comprises  about  a  dozen  streets,  Indian  com,  222,122  of  wheat,  163,987  of  oats, 

in  which  dwell  tbe  officers  and  attendants  of  and  71,430  lbs.  of  wooL    There  were  23  griat 

the  imperial  court,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  per-  mUls,  39  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderies,  8  woollen 

Hes  who  all  claim  to  be  of  imperial  blood,  and  factories,  10  tanneries,  43  churches,  and  10,579 

to  be  descended  from  Syn  Mu,  the  first  of  the  pupils  attending  public  schools.    It  is  intersect- 

CBBperoTB^    IQny  of  these  nobles,  however,  are  ed  by  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal,  and  by  the 

^Etiemely  poor,  and  support  themselves  by  va-  Columbus  and  Indianapolis  and  tbe  Dayton  and 

noQs  handicrafts.    All  the  revenues  of  Ifiako  Michigan  railroads,  the  latter  passing  through 

sad  its  5  d^>endent  provinces  are  assigned  to  the  capital,  Troy.    IL  A  N.  co.  of  Ind.,  inter- 

the  support  of  the  mikado  and  his  court ;  and  sected  by  the  Wabash  and  Eel  rivers ;  area,  384 

the  tjcoon,  the  real  ruler  of  the  empire,  makes  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850. 11,304.  It  has  a  generally 

for  the  same  purpose  an  annual  allowance  from  level  surface,  with  Novations  near  the  streams, 

the  treasury  at  Yeddo.    From  the  latest  ac-  and  a  fertile  soil.    The  productions  in  1850 

OMmta,  however,  it  appears  that  the  court  of  were  548,838  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  114,454  of 

the  mikado  b  often  reduced  to  great  straits  for  wheat,  29,569  of  oats,  and  17,511  lbs.  of  wooL 

wiot  of  money.    Mi^o  is  the  principal  manu-  There  were  10  grist  mills,  13  saw  mills,  4  tan- 

betoringand  commereial  city  of  Japan.  Money  neries,  13  churehes,  and  2,500  pupils  attending 

Mcoined  there,  and  there  are  extensive  works  public  schools.  The  Toledo  and  Wabash  nulroad 

bt  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals,  partieolarly  mteraects  the  county,  pasnng  through  the  capi- 
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ta],  Pern,  which  is  connected  with  Indianapo*  pointed,  who  was  sncceeded  in  1854  Ij  xh 

lis  by  the  Pern  and  Indianapolis  raikoad.  Kev.  J.  W.  Hall,  D.D.    The  first  dass,  con^i^. 

MIAMI,ar\yerof  Ohio,  which  rises  in  Hardin  ing  of  12  members,  was  graduated  in  1936; 

co^  om^^Qwikg^.  and  S.  W.  for  a  distance  es-  the  whole  number  of  graduates  np  to  1859  vts 

timatediWsO  m.,  passing  Troy,  Dayton,  and  674,  of  whom  nearly  one  third  hare  entfrw! 

Hamilton,  falls  into  the  Ohio  river  at  the  S.  W.  the  ministry.    The  number  of  students  in  1^9 

comer  of  the  state,  20  m.  W.  of  Cincinnati.    It  was  127.    The  library  contuns  7,500  vols. 

is  a  rapid  stream,  passing  through  a  picturesque  MIASMA.    See  Malasia. 

and  fertile  country,  and  admits  of  navigation  MICA  (Lat.  tnieo^  to  shine),  in  minenltyr, 

for  only  a  portion  oif  its  length.    Its  principal  the  name  of  a  group  of  the  silicates,  distiDgubh- 

branches  are  the  West  branch,  the  Mad  and  ed  by  their  remarkable  lamellar  stractore,  the 

the  Whitewater  rivers.    The  Miami  canal  runs  elasticity  of  their  laminm,  and  their  half  mettllk 

along  the  river  for  about  70  miles,  and  together  lustre.    The  mineral  crystallixes  in  right  rhom- 

they  furnish  extensive  power  for  manufacturing  boidal  prisms  of  120°,  which  separate  with  \k 

purposes. — ^This  river  is  sometimes  called  the  greatest  facility  in  folisd  parallel  with  the  btse  of 

Great  Miami,  in  distinction  from  the  Little  the  crystal.    These  may  be  subdivided  till  maoj 

Miami,  which  rises  in  Madison  co.,  and  after  a  thousand  plates  are  required  to  make  the  thick* 

8.  W.  course  of  about  100  m.,  nearly  parallel  to  ness  of  an  inch.  The  plates  are  sometimes  foncd 

the  former,  falls  into  the  Ohio  6  m.  £.  of  Cin-  of  an  area  of  several  square  feet    TLer  ire 

cinnati.    It  is  skirted  for  the  greater  part  of  its  usually  transparent,  elastic,  and  tough.  T^e 

course  by  the  Little  Miami  railroad,  connecting  colors  are  various ;  the  most  common  sre  sil- 

Xenia  and  Cincinnati.  very  white,  grayish  green,  red,  and  blacL  Tb« 

MIAMI  UNIVERSITY,  a  seat  of  learning  at  hardness  of  the  mineral  is  2  to  2.6 ;  specific  ^r- 
Oxford,  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  88  m.  N.  W.  from  ity  2.66  to  3.  The  different  species  are  distin- 
Cincinnati.  In  1788  J.  C.  Symmes  purchased  guished  partly  by  their  different  optical  charK- 
from  the  United  States  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  ters  as  well  as  by  their  differences  of  oompositioQ. 
bounded  S.  by  the  Ohio  river,  £.  by  the  Little  They  present  2  axes  of  double  refraction,  which, 
Miami,  and  W.  by  the  Great  Miami.  One  con-  in  the  species  designated  by  Danaasmnsoorite, 
dition  of  this  purchase  was,  that  a  full  town-  and  commonly  known  as  Muscovy  glass,  Tirr 
ship,  6  miles  square,  should  be  set  apart  "for  the  in  apparent  inclination  between  44^  and  75^ 
enaowment  of  an  academy  and  other  seminaries  in  the  phlogopites,  called  also  rhombic  nucsflod 
of  learning."  This  condition  was  not  complied  magnesia  mica  in  part,  from  6**  to  20*;  and  io 
with ;  but  as  the  prospect  of  the  establishment  the  biotites  below  6^.  Prof.  B.  Silfimsn,  j% 
of  a  university  within  the  bounds  of  Symmes^s  observes  that  the  muscoyites  are  confined  to 
purchase  had  induced  many  to  settle  there,  in  granitic  and  other  igneous  rocks,  and  tbep|'> 
1803  congress  ceded  to  the  state  of  Ohio  the  gopites  to  granular  limestone  and  eerpcDtir.e. 
township  of  Oxford,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  edu-  The  former  generally  contain  potash  or  W^^-^^ 
cational  purposes.  The  university  was  incor-  and  little  magnesia,  and  the  latter  contain  n^* 
porated  m  1809.  The  lands  are  leased  for  99  nesia,  and  of^n  but  little  alkali.  The  compos- 
years  (renewable  for  ever  without  revaluation),  tion  of  the  most  common  micas,  acoordiog  to 
subject  to  an  annual  quitrent  of  6  per  cent,  on  Dufr^noy,  is  from  46  to  60  percent  of  silica.  3S 
the  purchase  money,  and  yield  an  income  of  to  88  of  aluminiLlO  to  12  of  alkali  (rarely  saU\ 
nearly  $6,000.  The  government  of  the  institu*  and  2  to  4  of  fluoric  acid.  He  coonden  the 
tion  is  vested  in  a  board  of  18  trustees,  appointed  differences  of  composition  too  great  to  admit  rf 
by  the  governor  of  the  state  with  the  consent  of  any  general  formula.  The  micas  are  Filici>-^"- 
the  senate,  for  the  term  of  9  years,  6  of  whom  ates,  containing,  beside  silica  and  floorine,  a^"'* 
retire  every  third  year.  The  faculty  consists  mina,  iron,  magnesia,  potash,  and  lithis,  tU 
of  a  president  and  7  instructors.  There  are  4  magnesia  gener^ly  failing  in  the  varieties  focnl 
college  buildings:  one  86  by  60  feet  and  3  stories  in  the  granitic  rocks.  Lepidolite  is  a  ^'-^ 
high,  with  a  wing  40  feet  square ;  the  other  2  distinguished  for  its  occurrence  usually  in  r^ 
are  each  100  by  40 
These  buildings  are 
substantial  structures, 

acres  shaded  by  the  native  forest.    A  grammar  constituent ofgranite,gneia8,mico  slate,  and  f*'"^ 

school  was  commenced  in  1818,  and  in  Kov.  other  kindred  rocks.    It  is  found  both  disMinj 

1824,  the  college  was  opened  under  the  presi-  nated  and  in  veins,  and  in  many  of  tbestratiii^ 

dency  of  the  Rev.  R.  II.  Bishop,  D.D.,  a  grad-  rocks  it  is  an  incidental  constitueot  den^<d 

nate  of  Edinburgh   university.      Dr.  Bishop  from  the  destruction  of  the  original  fomiiii^'^ 

resigned  in  1H40,  and  served  as  professor  of  his-  to  which  it  belonged.   The  mineral  is  tfaos  s^^" 

tory  till  1846.     lie  was  succeeded  in  the  presi-  to  be  very  generally  distributed;  but  certait 

dency  by  tlie  "Bev.  George  Junkin,  D.D.,  pre-  localities  are  distbguished  lor  tlie  prodnct*^ 

viously  president  of  Lafayette  college,  Penn.,  of  large  plates  of  it.    In  Siberia  thev  bare  b<^» 

and  now  of  WaJlhington  college,  Va.    He  re-  found  more  than  8  feet  acrosa,  and  tbej  na^ 

signed  in  1844,  aUd  waa  succeeded  b^  the  Rev.  been  obtained  of  great  size  in  Sweden  and  V*^' 

£.  D.  McMnster,  ll.D. ;  on  whoso  resignation  in  way.    Tliis  is  also  the  case  at  Acwortb,  ly*-' 

1849,  the  Rev.  W.^C.  Anderson,  D.D.,  waa  i^  ton,  and  Alatead.  K.  H. ;  and  mica  hasal«i>bteo 
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foand  in  some  of  the  other  states  and  in  Canada  gradnated  at  the  nnivereity  of  his  natiye  city  in 
safficieotlj  large  to  be  quarried  for  economical  1739,  visited  England,  and  in  1743  returned  to 
purposes.  Mica  is  nsed  mostlj  for  the  doors  of  Halle,  and  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  his- 
stoves  and  the  sides  of  lanterns,  for  which  it  is  toricsJ  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  1745 
well  adapted  bv  its  transparency  and  refractory  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary,  and 
character.  It  has  been  employed  as  a  substitute  soon  after  regular  professor  of  philosophy  at 
for  window  glass,  and  its  toughness  recommends  Gdttingen.  For  nearly  20  years  he  edited  the 
it  for  this  purpose  on  board  vessels  of  war,  in  GdttingergelehrteAnzeigen,  His  principal  works 
which  the  concussion  from  the  discharge  of  are :  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  "  In- 
heavy  guns  would  endanger  the  fracturing  of  troduction  to  the  New  Testament,"  translated 
glass.  It  is  also  serviceable  for  holding  small  into  English  by  Bishop  Marsh;  and  Iku  Moia- 
objectsfor  microscopic  examination.  The  value  iscJ^s  Mscht  (2d  ed.,  5  vols.,  GOttingen,  1776- 
of  good  plates  is  about  $1  per  lb.  '89),  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Alexander 

MIO  A  SLATE,  a  rock  consisting  of  mica  and  Smith,  under  the  title  of  "  Commentaries  on  the 

qnartz,  and  sometimes  feldspar,  in  which  the  Laws  of  Moses, ^'  in  1814. 

mica  predominates^  and  by  its  arrangement  in  MICHAELMAS,  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the 

parallel  planes  gives  to  the  aggregate  a  foliated  Archangel,  Sept.  29.    It  is  more  celebrated  for 

structure.  popular  customs  connected  with  it  than  for  any 

MIOAH,  one  of  the  13  minor  prophets,  who,  peculiar  religious  observance.     It  was  an  old 

according  to  the  testimony  of  his  book  (i.  1),  custom  in  England  to  mark  the  day  by  electing 

prophesied  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  civH  magistrates,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  an- 

Uezekiidi.  kings  of  Judah  (759-699  B.  0.).    He  alogy  between  the  superintendence  of  magis- 

was  a  native  of  Moresheth  of  Gath.    Theproph-  trates  and  that  of  guardian  angels,  of  whom 

ecy  of  Micah  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  St.  Michael  was  reputed  the  prince.    A  more 

which  terminates  with  chapter  v.    It  begins  famous  custom  is  that  of  eating  roast  goose,  the 

with  a  sublime  theophany,  the  descent  of  the  origin  of  which  has  long  exercised  the  wisdom 

Lordtojudgethenationsof  the  earth,  and  then  of  antiquaries.     The   traditional   Michaelmas 

predicts  the  captivity  of  Israel,  the  fall  of  Judah,  goose  has  been  traced  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 

the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  expatriation  10th  vear  of  Edward  lY. ;  and  it  is  smd  that 

of  the  Jews,  their  future  return,  and  the  celeb-  one  of  the  strongest  objections  of  the  English 

rity  of  the  temple  of  Zion.    Other  bloody  and  conmionalty  to  the  reformation  of  the  calendar 

glorious  wars  are  seen  in  the  perspective,  and  was  based  on  the  confuuon  which  would  follow 

after  many  calamities  a  ruler  is  seen  to  come  if  Michaelmas  day  was  not  celebrated  when 

forth  from  Bethlehem  (v.  2),  which  is   one  stubble  geese  are  in  their  highest  perfection, 

of  the  most  important  prophecies,  regarded  There  is  an  old  proverb :  "  If  you  eat  goose  on 

from  a  theological  point  of  view.    The  second  Michaelmas  day,  yon  will  never  want  money 

part  consists  of  a  dialogue  or  contest  between  all  the  year  round." 

the  Lord  and  his  people.    The  stvle  of  Micah  is  MICHATOYAT,  Rio.    See  Guatemala,  voL 

rablime  and  vehement,  and  in  this  respect  he  viii.  p.  540. 

is  not  inferior  to  anv  other  prophet  of  the  Old  MIOHAUD,  Joseph,  a  French  poet  and  his- 

Testament.  One  ofthe  principal  works  on  Micah  torian,  bom  at  Albens,  Savoy,  June  19,  1767, 

is  that  of  Oas^axi^Micha  der  Marasohite  und  died  in  Passy,  Sept.  80,  1889.    He  commenced 

feine  prcpheti9ehe  8ehr\ft  (Ohristiania,  1851). —  his  literary  career  in  Paris  in  1791  by  the  publi- 

Hicah,  or  Micaiah,  was  also  the  name  of  another  cation  of  a  Voyage  litUraire  to  Mont  Blanc  and 

prophet  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Ahab,  king  the  adjoining  r^ons,  followed  by  an  oriental 

of  Israel.  tale  entitled  Origins  poetique  da  minei  Wot  et 

HICHAEL  (Heb.,  who  is  as  God  ?),  the  angel  Wargen%  neither  of  which  attracted  much  no- 

who  had  special  charge  of  the  braelites  as  a  tice.    He  next  became  a  defender  of  the  mon- 

oation  (Dan.  x.  18,  28),  who   disputed  with  archy ;  and  for  publishing  an  anti-revolutionary 

Batan  about  the  body  of  Moses  (Jude  9),  and  satire  entitled  2Me2araffa7»<2e»(2mte<20rAof»f7ML 

vho  with  his  angels  carried  on  war  with  Satan  he  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  conceal  himself, 

tt^  his  angels  in  the  upper  regions  (Rev.  xii.  7~  In  Sept.  1792,  he  ei^ablished  La  qiiotidimns^  a 

d).   The  Jews  regarded  Michael  as  one  of  the  didly  journal  in  the  royalist  interest,  the  char- 

trchaoeela,   and  the  Christian  church   early  acter  of  the  articles  in  which  caused  him  to  be 

idopted  this  view.     The   representation   of  arrested  and  condemned  to  death.    The  efforts 

Michael,  sword  in  hand,  conquering  the  dragon,  of  his  friend  Giguet  preserved  him  from  the 

became  a  favorite  symbol  in  the  lS>man  Catho-  guillotine,  and  he  was  executed  in  effigy  only, 

lie  church.    A  festivd  of  St  Michael  was  in-  Adhering  steadily  to  his  opinions  under  the 

troduced  as  early  as  480  by  Pope  Felix,  and  it  directory,  he  was  banished  after  the  18th  Fruo- 

was  retained  also  in  the  Lutheran  church.   Mo-  tidor  (Sept.  4,  1797),  and  took  refnge  among 

kammedans  regard  Michael  likewise  as  one  ofthe  the  Jura  monntiuns,  whence  after  a  two  years' 

ftrchangels,  and  as  guardian  angel  of  the  Jews,  exile,  he  returned  to  France  in  Not.  1799. 

MICHAEL  AKGELO.    See  Anoklo.  Among  the  fruits  of  his  absence  was  a  poem, 

.  MICHAELIS,  JoHANK  David,  a  German  bib-  the  Frintemps  d'un  proicrit  (Paris,  1808),  which 

Heal  scholar  and  critic,  bom  in  Halle,  Feb.  27,  went  througn  many  editions.    He  opposed  the 

1717,  died  in  GOttingen,  Oct.  22, 1791.  He  was  oonsolate  with  no  less  ammony  than  he  had 
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attacked  tbe  convenUon  and  the  direetoiy,  and  which  has  been  sometimes  termed  the  IK^^ro^ii 

for  an  anoDymoos  pamphlet,  the  Adieux  d  Miehaud^  a  considerable  portion  wis  wntten 

Bonaparte  rParis,  1800),  he  was  confined  for  a  by  him,  and  he  subsequently  carried  on  a  somcss* 

short  time  m  the  Temple.    In  1801  appeared  fol  suit  against  the  Messrs.  l>idot,  who  had  appro- 

his  first  historical  work,  Eistoire  de$  pro^frU  et  priated  the  title  to  their  work,  since  named  Bi^^ 

de  la  chute  de  V empire  de  Mytore^  eous  le  rigne  araphie  ginlrale^  now  in  coarse  of  poblicatxn. 

WHyder  All  et  de  Tijopo  Jmb  (3  vols.  8vo.),  In  1854  a  new  and  greatly-  enlargea  editioo  of 

followed  in  the  sncceeaing  year  by  the  Btogror  the  Biographie  unwerselle  was  commeDced  on- 

phie  modeme  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic),  printed  in  der  the  auspices  of  M.  Michaud,  which  is  near!/ 

Paris  by  the  brothers  Michaud,  a  publishing  half  completed.     He  published  in  addidon  a 

firm  established  at  the  commencement  of  the  Tableau  nietorique  et  raiionni  dee  prmierm 

century  by  himself  his  brother  Louis  Gabriel,  guerree  de  Bonaparte^  and  a  variety  of  nota 

and  Giguet    This  publication  was  the  germ  and  prefiices  to  lK>oks  edited  by  him. 

of  the  later  and  more  elaborate  work,  the  MlGHAUX,  Aimnfi,  a  French  botanist,  ben 

Biographie  unitenelle,  published  by  the  same  near  Yersaillc^  March  7, 1746,  died  in  Ibit 

house.     His  royalist  views  meanwhile  began  gascar  in  1802.    After  enridiing  the  jortfmifai 

to  yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  plarUes  with  manv  specimens  coUected  dono^ 

in  1811  he  addressed  a  congratulatory  poem  expeditions  in  Ennand,  the  Pyr^ndes^  and  Spaie, 

to  Napoleon  on  occasion  of  his  marriage  to  he  was  sent  to  r^erwa  in  178S  bv  Ifoosiear. 

Maria  Louisa,  under  the  title  of  Fragment  d'un  afterward  Louis  JtVlH.    In  the  *'gardea  of 

treieiime  livre  de  V6neide^  and  another  in  1812  Bemiramis"  near  Bagdad  he  discovered  a  F^r- 

commemorating  the  birth  of  the  king  of  Rome,  sepolitan  monument  which  he  sent  to  tk 

The  year  1812  witnessed  the  appearance  of  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  in  the  royal  library  it 

1st  volume  of  his  most  important  work,  the  Paris.     Betuming  to  France  with  a  TaluUe 

Sietoire  dee  eroieadee,  which  went  through  5  botanical  collection,  he  was  oommissioDed  b^ 

editions  in  his  lifetime,  the  last  being  in  1888  the  government  in  1785  to  make  a  jmrwj 

(6  vols.  8vo.),  has  been  translated  into  the  prin-  through  Korih  America.    He  traversed  a  grttt 

dpal  languages  of  Europe,  and  is  an  enduring  part  of  the  oontanent  from  Florida  to  Had«oo^ 

monument  of  his  industry  and  ability.    He  pub-  bay,  established  botanical  gardens  in  Cbarkrioa 

lished  an  abridgment  of  it  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1888),  and  New  York,  and  collected  and  tent  borne 

and  in  farther  illustration  of  the  subject  pro-  an   immense  quantity   of  plants  sod  s^ 

duced  the  Biblioihlque  da  eroieade$  (4  vols.).  The  government  allowance  for  the  expeim  of 

and  Correepojidanee  a*  Orient  (7  vols.),  the  lat-  this  undertaking  having  oeased  at  the  i«^p^^' 

ter  being  a  record  of  his  extensive  travels  in  tion,  he  made  use  of  his  private  purse  aotll  it 

company  with  his  pupil,  Poqjoulat,  through  was  exhausted.    On  his  voyaoe  home  be  va* 

those  portions  of  the  East  traversed  by  the  shipwrecked  and  lost  all  that  he  possessed  o- 

crusaders.    After  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  oept  4  cases  of  specimens.    In  1800  be  joioM 

Michaud  reestablished  the   Quotidienne^   but  the  expedition  to  New  Holland  under  Captj 

during  the  Hundred  Days  it  lost  its  original  Baudin,  but  left  it  at  the  Isle  of  France,  m 

character,  and  became  a  mere  vehicle  of  news,  went  to  MadaMscar.    He  leit  a  Eiftem  d» 

He  subsequently  published  an  account  of  the  ehtneede  VAmirique8eptentrieiMLU{io\^^Vf^ 

Hundred  Days,  of^  little  historical  value,  which  1801),  and  Flora  Borealie  Amerieana  (i  rob. 

passed  throuffh  27  editions,  and  continued  until  8vo.,  1808). — ^Frahcou  AHnnk,  a  Frendb  bots* 

the  close  of  his  ItfOi  in  spite  of  feeble  health,  to  nist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  VersaiOci  la 

devote  himself  to  historical  researches.   Among  1770.    He  was  employe  by  the  Frencb  g<^ 

his  last  publications  were  an  edition  of  H^nault^s  emment  on  a  scientifio  mission  to  Kortb  Abm^ 

AhrSgi  chronologique  de  Vhietoire  de  France^  ica,  to  decide  what  species  of  the  forest  tn«| 

with  a  continuation  to  July,  1830,  and  a  Col-  of  that  country  might  profitably  be  introdccr^ 

lection  de  mimoiree  pour  eervir  d  Vhietoire  de  into  Europe,  and  made  8  voyages  to  the  I  oit«d 

France^  which  was  commenced  in  1886,  in  con-  States,  whence  he  sent  to  France  large  <loj||*-^ 

Junction  with  Poujoulat,  and  published  in  84  ties  of  valuable  seeds.    His  princtpai  von  s 

vo18l8vo.    The  work,  however,  with  which  his  the  ^^  History  of  the  Forest  Tlrees  of  >(^ 

name  has  been  most  popularly  associated,  is  the  America*^  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris^  1810-*18),  of  vo>^^^ 

Biographie  unitereelle,  published  between  1811  an  English  translation  was  published  in  l^'^ 

and  1828,  and  which,  with  its  supplement,  1884*  delphia  in  1817  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  with  150  cok^ 

'40,  comprises  85  vols.  8vo.    He  was  a  member  engravings.    He  also  published  a  ^>^^^fJ[!!S 

of  the  Fi*ench  academy  and  of  the  academy  of  the  Naturalization  of  Forest  TMs  In  ^^"^^ 

belles-lettres,  and  held  other  positions  of  honor  (8vo..  Paris^  1805),  "Journey  to  ^r^c^, 

and  emolument — ^Louis  Gabsikl,  brother  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains*'  (Svo.,  F^  l^i 

the  preceding,  bom  in  Bourg-en-Bresse  in  1772,  London,  1805),  and  ''A  Notice  of  the  BenniHU* 

died  at  Temes,  near  Paris,  in  March,  1858.    He  (4to.,  Paris,  1806).                                       . 

accompanied  his  brother  to  Paris»  and  with  him  MICHEL,  Fbakoisqiti,  a  French  aou^  '^ 

founded  the  publishing  house  of  Michaud  broth-  arohscologist,  bom  in  Lyons,  Feb.  IM^*    ^ 

ers^  from  which  have  issued  some  of  the  most  commraced  his  literaiy  career  in  '*^,.^ 

important  historical  and  biographical  works  of  writer  for  the  Journals,  and  in  1882  r°<^'r!r 

the  century.     Of  the  Biographie  univereelle,  two  historical  novels.  His  chief  attcntioo,  b^** 
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erer,  was  giyen  to  philologieal  reeearobefl,  and  most  entirely  of  pasaagM  fW>m  Lnther's  writingn 
between  1830  and  1883  he  edited  a  number  of  In  1833  appeared  the  firs^  portion  of  his  most 
publications  written  in  medlasval  French,  in-  important  work,  not  yet  completed,  the  Biatoire 
cladiog  La  ehranique  ds  Du  Oue$elin^  Lei  <Aat^  de  France.  His  academical  lectares  had  mean* 
»ont  ds  Coucy^  Leiai  d'Bdveloek  le  DanoU,  &&  time  become  distinguished  for  appeals  in  favor 
Iq  1835  be  was  commissioned  by  Gnizot,  then  of  democratic  ideas  and  for  assaults  upon  the  so- 
minister,  to  make  researches  into  early  fVench  ciety  of  Jesuits,  against  whom  he  waged  a  vio- 
history  and  literature  among  the  libraries  of  lent  war&re.  He  embodied  these  tendencies  in 
England,  and  in  1839  he  was  appointed  profes-  8  books:  De»  JStuitet  (1843),  in  coUaboration 
9or  of  foreign  literature  in  the  faculty  of  Bor-  with  Qninet ;  Du  pretre^  de  la  femme  et  dela 
deaox.  Between  1834  and  1843  he  published  famUle  (1844);  and  Du  peuple  (1846).  No 
in  London  or  Paris  upward  of  80  works  in  professor  of  history  in  the  college  of  France  ever 
French,  Saxon,  or  English,  written  between  the  attracted  a  more  numerous  and  sympathetic 
11th  and  14th  centuries,  many  of  which  were  audience,  and  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe, 
then  printed  for  the  firet  time.  Among  Uie  regarding  his  attacks  on  the  established  order 
most  important  from  an  archaeological  point  as  dangerous,  suspended  his  course.  He  was 
of  view  are:  the  ^^ Romance  of  Eustadie  Le-  restored  to  his  ciiair  after  the  rerolution  of 
moioe"  (8vo.,  1884) ;  "  Tristan'*  (3  vols.  12mo.,  1848,  again  declined  public  ofiBoe  as  he  had  done 
London,  1835);  ^*  Anglo-Norman  Ohronide"  in  18^0,  and  gave  to  nis  lectures  the  desi^  and 
^3  Tola.  8to.,  Rouen,  1886-^40),  illustrating  the  character  of  democratic  propagandism,  till  his 
bL<ory  of  England  and  Normandy  during  the  course  was  dosed  by  the  government  of  Louis 
11th  and  12th  centuries ;  the  "  Song  of  Roland  "  Napoleon  in  March,  1851 .  He  lost  his  place  in 
(d?o.,  1837);  ^^Ohronide  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor-  the  archives  after  the  coup  d^etat  of  Dec.  3, 
mtndy''  (4  parts,  1837-^40),  by  the  troubadour  1851,  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath.  He  pub- 
BeQoit;  *<Song  of  the  Saxons''  (2  vols.  Svo.,  lished  the  Proe^  dee  templien  (3  vols.,  1841- 
183^*40),  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  Wittekind ;  '52),  a  collection  of  unprinted  documents ;  OrU 
nd  **  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  and  ginee  du  dr&it  Franfaiee  ehercheee  dam  lee  eym- 
the  Kings  of  Cngland"  (8vo.,  1840).  He  has  &o2M«</<>rm«2M<2u<2n^ttntMrM2(1837),found- 
ftlso  produced  eeveral  original  works  of  conaid-  ed  on  Grimm's  work  on  Grerman  antiquities ;  and 
enbis  erudition,  induding  YkS&HUtoire  da  raeee  PtMe  de  Vhistoire  de  France  juequ'd  la  rhoUi- 
^MdiU9delaF^anceetderBipagne{2Yo]s,SYo^  tian  Fran^iee  (7th  ed.,  1842).  Since  his  re- 
I8i7);  Le  Here  d^or  dee  metiere  (3  vols.  8vo.,  tirement,  he  baa  been  a  second  time  married, 
1S5K'4) ;  Hietaire  dee  tieeue  de  eoie  an  moyen  has  continued  his  historical  labors,  and  has  pub- 
a;<  (2  vols.  4to.,  1853-'4),  to.  His  last  work,  lished  a  series  of  volumes  entitled  L^aieeau 
Id  pirn  Saeque  (Paris,  1858),  has  great  merit  Q856),  LHneeeU  (1857),  Vammr  (1858),  and 
MICHELET,  JuLBS,  a  French  historian  and  La  femme  (1859),  remarkable  for  their  poetical 
niiaoellatteoos  ^writer,  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  81,  and  suggestive  speculations.  The  two  last,  in 
1798.  He  is  the  son  of  a  printer,  who  zealous-  which  physiology  and  sentiment  are  oddly  in- 
ly prorided  for  his  education,  and  he  studied  termingled,  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
vith  brilliant  success  in  the  college  Charlema^e  J.  W.  Pahner,  KD.  (New  York,  1869  and  I860). 
|U)der  ViUemain  and  Ledero.  After  travdhng  The  last  volume  of  his  Hietoire  de  France 
in  Germany,  he  was  called  in  1821  to  the  chair  (1860)  extends  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
of  hi^ry  in  the  college  RoUin,  where  he  was  Nantes.  The  Bietoire  de  la  revolutien  Fran' 
^  professor  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  faiee  (6  vols.,  1847-53).  and  Lee  femmee  de  la 
philosophy  till  1826,  publishing  in  the  period  rhohition  (2d  ed.,  1855),  form  distinct  works. 
his  TeiuHnu  ehronologtque  de  VKisUnre  modeme  Hia  more  important  publications  have  all  ap- 
fI325)  and  TMeaux  eynehreniquee  de  VhieUnre  peered  in  English.  As  a  historian  he  excels  in 
^^ierne  (1826).  In  1827  he  was  made  maUre  picturesqueness  of  style,  in  sudden  dramatic 
^  eonfirencee  in  the  normal  school,  and  after  effects,  and  in  striking  though  sometimes  £an- 
thd  revolution  of  1830  received  the  desirable  tastic  generalizations. 

■PpoiBtment  of  chief  of  the  historical  section  MIGHELET,  Eabl  Ludwio,  a  German  phi- 

of  the  archives  of  France.    In  that  year  Guizot,  losopher,  bom  in  Berlin,  Dec.  4, 1801.    He  be- 

vbo  was  diverted  from  literature  to  politics,  longs  to  a  family  exiled  from  France  by  the 

chose  him  to  continue  his  lectures  in  the  faculty  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  was  edn- 

of  letters.    His  reputation  was  extended  by  a  cated  in  the  gymnanum  founded  by  the  French 

^es  of  historical  works,  which  sepured  to  him  colony  and  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  where 

•^imiasion  in  1888  to  the  college  of  France  and  he  received  the  decree  of  Ph.D.  in  1824.    The 

to  the  academy  of  moral  sdencea.    Among  his  prindples  contained  in  his  inaugural  dissertation 

pablications  were :  PrMe  de  Vhiet&ire  modeme  were  subsequently  developed  in  his  Syetem  der 

0^),  a  work  which  has  become  a  classic  in  phiheophieehen  M&ral  (Berlin,  1828).    In  1825 

Franoe,  and  passed  through  more  than  20  edi-  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  philol- 

^ ;    IntroducU4m  d   VhUUnre   unikerteUe  ogy  and  philosophy  in  the  French  gymnasium, 

^^1) ;  a  translation  of  Vioo's  Seienea  nuova^  which  he  hdd  for  35  years ;  and  in  1839  he  be- 

^^te  the  title  of  Frineipee  de  la  philoeophie  de  came  professor  of  phUosophy  also  in  the  univer- 

^kieteire  (1881) ;   Hietoire  Bamaine  (1881) ;  sity  of  Berlin.    He  devoted  himself  especially 

•Qd  JfMMHwt  de  Luther  (1888),  oouasting  al-  to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  published  Du 
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Ftkik  de$  ArUtotdu  (Berlin,  1827),  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Nioomaofaean  eihioa  wiUi  a  Latin 
oommentary  (2  vols.,  1829-*88\  and  a  memoir  ^^ 

entitled  Examen  critique  du  litrt  d^Ariitote,  jSo SiSi       iS  t    *«« 

intituU  MStaphysique  {FaxiB^  18H&),  which  "was  lmy/^V///^V/^y^V//^V^     aim       »b     ii^s 

crowned  by  the  aciEKlemy  of  moral  and  politi-  JfgJ SoIoti     iia    wfvi 

oal  sciences  of  Paris.    From  1882  to  1842  he  lwa'.V^V^V^[y/^y/^V^V^     V\M' 

was  engaged  as  one  of  the  editors  of  Hegel's 

works,inillu8trationof  whose  system  he  wrote  A  state  enumeration   in  1864  gare  50»,SM 

OesehichU  der  lettten  SyBteme  der  Fhilc§ophie  white  and  8,826  colored ;  total,  511,720.  Di* 

tn  DeuUehland  von  Kant  his  Hegel  (2  vols.,  cennial  increase,    1810-'20,  86.81  per  ctai. 

Berlin,  18d7-'8);  EntmchelungegeetihiehU  der  1820-'80,  255.65;   1880-'40,  570.9;  \9A^'^ 

neuesten  DeuUOym  Fhiloeophie  tnit  beeonderer  87.84;  1860-'60,  89.21.    Density  to  tbei4J.i 

BOeincht  auf  den  gegenw&rtigen  KampfSehel'  mile  in  1850,  7.07 ;  ratio  to  the  total  pu[cu- 

ling'e  mil  d&r  Begdechen  SehuU  (1843) ;  and  a  tion  of  the  United  StateS)  1.71  per  cent  Us- 

oontrorersial  dissertation,  SeheUing  und  Hegd  aity  to  the  square  mile  in  I860,  IIM.   U 

(1889).     In  1840  appeared  his  Antkropologie  1850,  the  white  population  consisted  of  S.^> 

und  Peytihologie,  in  wnich  in  many  rejects  he  465  males  and  186,606  femalea,  whose  «!» 

diTerged  from  Hegelian  principles.    His  own  were  as  follows:  under  1  year,  10,8S4:  1a^ 

standpoint  and  tendency  are  most  decisively  under  5,  59,616;  6  and  under  10,  5^231: 1-' 

shown  in  his  VorUeungen  Hber  die  Pere^lieh-  and  under  15, 49,581 ;  15  and  under  30, 4t^; 

ieit  Oottee  und  die  UneterUiehieit  der  Seele,  20  and  under  80,  68,677;  80  and  wider  4i>  c^- 

Oder  die  ewige  Pendnliehkeit  dee  Geietee  (1841) ;  162 ;  40  and  under  50,  84,221 ;  50  and  uurf 

and  Die  Epiphanie  der  emgen  Pere^nliehkeit  60,  18,068;    60  and  under  70,  8,579;  7<^  ^ 

dee  Oeietee  (1844-^52).    In  the  latter,  the  8  parta  nnder  80,  2,793 ;  80  and  under  90,  55«;  9o  lad 

of  which  he  terms  a  trilogy,  he  regards  the  per^  under  100,  67 ;  100  and  upward,  7 ;  vkoan 

sonality  of  the  absolute,  the  significance  of  the  120.    Deaf  and  dumb,  124;  blind,  126;  ii^^ 

historical  Christ,  and  the  immortality  of  the  182;  idiotic,  186.    Bom  in  the  state,  187,(ir. » 

soul,  as  different  Yiews  of  one  and  the  same  other  states,  201,586 ;  in  foreign  ooaalntt,  ^' 

question.    In  1848-*9  he  engaged  in  the  disons-  693 ;   and  in  piuts  unknown,  1,S5&  Of  t. 

uon  of  political  afikirs.  colored  population  (blacks  1,465,  and  iBiii«n  x» 

MIOUIGAN,  one  of  the  western  states  of  the  1,118),  1,431  were  males  and  1,152  ffo^  'r' 

American  Union,  and  the  13th  admitted  under  number  of  dwellings  was  71,616;  d  tin::)«^ 

the  federal  constitution,  ntuated  between  lat  72,611.    Births  of  all  classes,  in  184»-oi'. '  ^* 

41  "*  40'  and  48*"  20'  K.,  and  long.  82°  25'  and  90''  898  (2.74  per  cent.) ;  marriages,  4,257  0 ' '  '^ 

84'  W.    It  is  bounded  K  by  Lake  Superior,  cent.);  deaths,  4,515  (1.14  per  cent.).  Of  .i> 

which  separates  it  from  British  America;  £.by  total  population  in  1850.  841,591  (*35,9l  >f 

St  Mary  s  strait,  or  rirer.  Lake  Huron,  St  Clair  cent)  were  natiTcs,  64.852  (13.79  per  ct!t. 

river,  Lake  St  Clair,  the  Detroit  river,  and  foreigners^  and  1,211  (0.80  per  ceot)  o^  ^*^ 

Lake  Erie;  8.  by  Ohio  and  Indiana;  and  W.  unknown.    Of  the  native-Wn,  14a64H  v<j 

by  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Menomonee  and  bom  in  IGchigan,  183,756  in  New  Yorii; H' •' 

Montreal  rivers,  with  the  chain  of  lakes  lying  in  Ohio,  11,118  in  VermoDt,  9,452  m  Pess^r* 

between  their  head  waters.    The  land  area  of  Tunia,  8,167  in  Massachusetta,  uid  6,751  a  C  ^' 

the  state  is  56,243  sq.  m.,  or  35,995,620  acres,  necticnt;  and  of  the  foreign-bonx  13,4^'  '^"^ 

being  1.91  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  Unit-  bom  in  Ireland,  10,747  in  England  and  ^y^ 

ed  States.    Beside  19  unorganized  it  has  64  or-  2,361  in  Scotland,  10,281  in  G«nnaDT,  t^  - 

nnized  counties,  viz.:  Allegan,  Alpena,  Bay,  Holland, and  946  in  France.    Of  thenis^?>'[^ 

Barry,  Berrien,  Branch,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Che-  lation  of  the  state  over  16  years  of  age  i  1*." '•* 

boygan,   Chippewa,    Clinton,  Eaton,  Emmet,  there  were  employed  in  coouneroe,  trade  c^ 

Genesee,  Grand  iSra verse,  Gratiot  Hillsdale,  uiactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining  ^ 

Houghton  (including  Isle  Royale),  Huron,  Ing-  in  agriculture,  65,816 ;  in  labor  not  agrKV*;-'^ 

ham,  Ionia,  Iosco,  Isabella,  Jackson,  Kalamazoo,  16,662 ;  in  the  army,  143 ;  in  sea  a»d  rive:  'J^- 

Kent,  Laneer,  Lenawee,  Livingston,  Macomb,  igation,  1,220;  in  law,  nwdiciDa,  and  di<.tr-^ 

Manistee,  Manitou,  Marquette,  luson,  Meecosta,  2,007 ;   in  other  pursnits  nqioiring  cd-:<:^  ^ 

Mlehilimackinac,  IGdland,  Monroe,  Montcalm,  1,092 ;  in  government  civil  serriee,  •^ '   * 

Muskagon,  Newaygo,  Oakland,  Oceana,  Onton*  domestic  service,  220 ;  and  in  oUier  occ^t^*^ 

agon.  Ottawa,  Saginaw,  Sanilac,   Shiawassee,  167.    The  number  of  pciMMia  onplofed  lo  3J^ 

St  Olur,  St  Joseph,  Tuscola,  Van  Buren,  Wash-  n&cturing  estaUishmeota  was  9,»flL— lt<^^ 

tenaw,  Wayne.    The  principal  cities  and  towns  consists  A  two  irregular  pfBininlai  wkie^  i**^ 

are  Lansing,  the  capital,  Detroit  the  chief  seat  separated  from  each  oUmt  bj  tka  wfftf  *** 

of  commerce,  Ann  Arbor,  the  seat  of  the  state  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Hnroa.    TW  m^^^ 

university.  Grand  Haven,  Grand  Rapids.  Jack-  northern  peniiuQla  ooaD|naa  about  i  «'( '-^ 

son,  Kalaroaioci,  Mackinaw,  Marshall,  Pontiaa,  area  of  the  state,  and  is  boattiai  X.  ^7  ^ 

Sanlt  Ste.  Marie,  and  TpsilantL— The  resalts  of  Superior,  K  by  St  Mary's  strait  wkkk  ^''^ 

the  U.  S.  census  enumerations  of  the  p^mlatioii  

of  Michigan  have  been  as  foUowa :  •  r^poktiM  et\ 
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it  from  Canada,  8.  by  Lakes  Haron  and  Ifichi-  antly  fertile. — ^The  principal  rivera  of  IGobigaa 
giD,  and  S.  W.  by  Wisconsin.  From  its  N.  W.  are  the  Ontonagon  and  Teqnamenon,  flowing 
extremitj  the  Lake  Superior  shore  trends  N.  K  into  Lake  Superior;  the  Sheboygan,  Thunder 
for  a  distance  of  about  160  m.  to  the  end  of  Bay,  Au  Sable,  and  Saginaw,  into  Lake  Hu- 
Keweenaw  point,  a  long  peninsula  running  ron;  the  Rainn,  into  Lake  i^e;  and  the  St 
out  into  the  lake.  On  the  £.  side  of  this  Joseph,  Kalamazoo,  Grand,  Maskegon,  and 
point  is  Keweenaw  bay.  Thence  to  White  Manistee,  into  Lake  MichigaiL  Most  of  these 
FUh  point  the  coast  line  presents  a  regular  un*  are  small,  but  the  streams  are  so  numerous  that 
dalation  with  scarcely  any  good  harborsL  At  all  parts  of  the  state  are  abundantly  watered. 
White  f^h  point  it  bends  sharply  to  the  S.  and  Many  small  ponds  are  also  scattered  oyer  the 
afterward  to  theE.,  enclosing  with  the  Canada  sur&ce. — ^The  most  important  mineral  resources 
bhore  the  deep  baan  known  as  Teqnamenon  of  Michigan  haye  already  been  particularly  no- 
baj,  from  the  head  of  which  flows  St.  Mary's  ticed  in  the  articles  Goal,  Copfkb,  and  Iboh. 
rtrait  At  the  moutii  of  this  strait  lie  seyeral  The  lower  peninsula  is  composed  wholly  of 
isiAoda,  Drummond*s  island,  which  belongs  to  groups  of  the  Appalachian  series  of  rodcs,  the 
Kichigsn,  being  of  considerable  size.  The  Lake  highest  of  which,  the  coal  formation,  occupies 
Uoroo  shore,  extending  thence  westward  to  the  the  central  portion  of  the  country,  from  whidi 
straits  of  Mackinaw,  is  much  broken  and  lined  the  streams  flow  on  one  side  into  Lake  Huron, 
rith  islets ;  it  is  separated  from  Lake  Michigaii  and  on  the  other  into  Lake  Michigan.  Though 
bjtbe  peninsula  caUed  Pointe  St.  Ignace.  The  this  is  the  most  eleyated  portion  of  the  penin- 
ibore  of  Lake  Michigan  is  irregular,  but  offers  snla,  the  surfSace  is  little  more  than  moderately 
10  large  inlets  until  Green  bay  is  reached,  which  rolling,  the  strata  are  horizontal,  and  the  bitu- 
ipeos  firom  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  lake.  More  minous  coal  beds  lie  mostly  too  low  to  be  work- 
iuin  half  of  the  N.  and  W.  shore  of  this  bay  be-  ed  without  raising  the  water  by  pumping.  The 
OQgs  to  Michigan,  and  just  within  its  mouth  are  coal  field  is  open  to  Lake  Huron  by  Saginaw 
;wo  inlets  extending  northward  called  tlie  Big  bay,  the  shores  of  which  are  mostly  in  thSi  for- 
iod  Little  bays  des  Koquets.  The  general  as-  mation.  It  extends  as  far  S.  as  Jackson,  on  the 
Met  of  the  northern  peninsula  is  rugged  and  line  of  the  Michigan  central  railroad,  where  a 
■icmresque.  The  Porcupine  mountains,  which  bed  4  feet  thick  is  opened  and  worked  90  feet 
«>rm  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  below  the  surface.  From  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
i^e  Saperior  and  those  of  Lake  Michigan,  are  taining  the  coal  in  large  quantities,  but  little  of 
^at  2,000  feet  high  on  the  W.  boundiury,  and  it  is  shipped,  and  eyen  the  supplies  for  the 
^  £^  broken  here  and  there  by  extensiye  yal-  Lake  Superior  iron  works  are  carried  chiefly 
ers,  and  throwing  off  spurs,  which  in  some  from  eastern  Ohio.  Around  the  coal  field  the 
a^3  extend  to  the  N.  shore.  The  mountains  underlying  carboniferous  limestone  crops  out  in 
ire  succeeded  by  a  succession  of  plains  and  a  narrow  belt,  and  contains  in  some  localities 
iiils  which  gradually  Extend  into  an  eleyated  gypseous  shales  and  some  plaster  of  Paris.  To 
ftbld-land,  and  finally  into  an  undulating  conn-  this  succeeds  the  wider  outcrop  of  the  slates  and 
rj^  sloping  on  either  hand  toward  the  lakes,  sandstones  of  the  Portage  and  Ohemung  groups^ 
^  greater  portion  of  this  region  is  occupied  which  stretch  along  the  shores  of  both  Ld^e 
7  vast  forests,  and  much  of  the  remainder  IGchigan  and  Lake  Huron.  The  limestones  md 
ij  nndy  plainai  The  northern  peninsula  con-  other  strata  of  the  Helderberg  and  Nia^^ara 
lias  most  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  state,  but  groups  surround  these,  sweeping  around  mto 
^  soil  is  generally  sterile.  The  southern  penin-  northern  Ohio  and  Lidiana,  and  eastern  Wia- 
ok  is  in  nearly  eyery  respect  a  contrast  to  the  cousin,  and  forming  the  island  of  Mackinaw  and 
erthem.  It  Hea  between  Lakes  Huron  and  thepointof  the  peninsula  S.  of  this  island.  The 
licbigan,  and  ia  bounded  on  the  S.  K  by  the  mineral  productions  found  in  these  formations 
t  Clair  riyer.  Lake  St  Glair,  Detroit  riyer,  and  are  of  no  great  importance.  The  limestones 
eke  Erie.  The  Lake  Huron  shore  is  broken  giye  fertility  to  the  soil,  and  are  abundantly 
7  Thondcgr  bay  toward  the  N.,  and  Saginaw  supplied  for  all  the  purposes  they  can  serve. 
iy  near  its  centre.  There  are  also  several  in-  FKt)m  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  near  Thunder 
ti  on  Lake  Michigan,  the  chief  of  which  are  bay,  an  excellent  stone  is  quarried  for  grind- 
treat  and  little  Traverse  bays.  The  earSace  is  stones ;  uid  near  Saginaw  bay  salt  water  is  ob- 
niendly  level,  although  in  the  S.  there  is  an  tained  by  boring,  and  under  the  bounty  of  10 
regular  duster  of  conical  hills  from  80  to  200  cents  per  bushel,  offered  by  the  legislature  in 
«t  high.  A  low  watershed,  culminating  at  an  1869  for  the  salt  thus  produced,  it  is  expected 
eration  of  600  or  700  feet,  passes  through  the  that  this  business  will  be  extensively  prose- 
nuitry  from  S.  to  N.,  much  nearer  theE.  than  cuted.  The  northern  peninsula  of  J^chigan 
IS  W.  shore,  with  a  very  gradual  and  almost  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  the  asoic  for- 
ibroken  slope  toward  Lake  Michigan,  except  nations^  designated  by  the  Canadian  gedo- 
Mr  An  Sable  river,  where  it  partakes  of  a  rug-  gists  the  Laiventian  and  Huronian;  the  for- 
ri  character.  The  shores  on  both  sides  are  in  mer  comprising  the  various  metamorphic  slates 
a&y  places  steep  and  elevated,  and  on  Lake  and  gneiss  rodcs,  and  the  latter  the  overlying 
Jchigan  en>eciaJly  there  are  numerous  blufib  slates  and  sandstones,  which  by  many  geolo> 
id  sand  hiUs  from  100  to  800  feet  in  height,  gists  had  previously  been  referred  to  the  lowest 
^  fioil  of  the  aonthem  peninsula  is  luxnri-  of  the  palfBOzoio  formations.    With  the  lat- 
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ter  are  fonod  iotercalated  maMes  of  trap,  and 
with  these  the  great  veins  of  copper  for  which 
tiie  lake  Superior  region  is  particularly  distin- 
guished. With  the  former,  tne  range  of  which 
18  6.  of  the  copper  region,  and  also  to  the  east 
of  it,  are  found  the  immense  bodies  of  magnetic 
and  specular  iron  ores,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  Uie  article  Ibon.  In  this  and  Copper 
are  cont^ned  the  statistics  of  the  metallic  pro- 
duction of  the  state,  which,  of  no  importance  10 
years  ago,  already  gives  to  Michigan  a  front  rank 
in  this  branch  of  industry  among  the  states  of  the 
Union. — ^The  climate  of  Michigan  is  one  of  ex- 
tremes, but  much  tempered  by  the  proximity  of 
the  Ukes.  That  of  the  southern  peninsula  is 
comparatively  mild,  while  that  of  the  northern, 
especially  in  the  winter  season,  is  cold  ana 
rigorous.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at 
Detroit  (\&t  42°  20',  elevation  580  feet)  from 
1886  to  1854  was  47.25° ;  and  at  Fort  Brady 
Oat.  46°  30',  elevation  600  feet)  from  1828  to 
1854,  40.87°.  These  resulte  illustrate  the  iso- 
thermal conditions  of  the  two  peninsulas,  the 
difference  in  annual  heat  being  nearly  7°  F.  The 
mean  distribution  of  the  heat  to  the  seasons  in 
the  same  years  was  as  follows : 


Places. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Antnmn. 

Winter. 

Betrolt 

45.89* 
87.60* 

67.60* 
62.01* 

4a67* 

4aM* 

26.&4* 

VortBrftdf 

18.81* 

At  Detroit  the  greatest  difference  in  the  month* 
]y  mean  in  any  one  year  was  49.97°  (21.95°  to 
T1.92°),  and  at  Fort  Brady  67.81°  (13.19°  to  71°). 
The  average  annual  riun  fall  at  the  two  places 
waa  80.07  and  81.85  inches  respectively,  and  in 
the  seasons  as  follows: 


ruoa*. 

Spring. 

Sumner. 

AoUunn. 

WlnUr. 

Dctroti 

8.57 
5.44 

9.89 
9.97 

7.41 

10.76 

4M 

Fort  Brftdj 

5.18 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  state  is  beyond  the  N.  line  of  Inoian 
com,  but  here  the  hardier  grains  mature.  The 
southern  produces  Indian  com  and  the  winter 

Srahs  abundantly,  and  is  the  great  agricultural 
istrict  of  the  state.  The  soils  in  this  portion  are 
deep,  diiefly  a  dark  loam,  often  mixed  with  gravel 
an^  clay,  and  very  fertile.  Tlie  northern  pen* 
ins^a  with  some  exceptions  is  rugged  and  has 
a  pjftor  soil.  It  is  however  well  timbered  with 
wniie  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  birch,  oak,  aspen, 
maple^  ash,  and  elm.  Much  of  the  southern  is 
occii|>ied  by  oak  openings  and  prairie,  with  a 
largesportion  of  forest,  in  which  widnut,  sugar 
maplci^oak,  hickory,  ash,  bosswood,  elm,  linden, 
locust, '^ogwood,  beech,  sycamore,  cherry,  pine, 
hemlock,  ^spraoe,  tamarack,  cypress,  cedar,  ana 
chestnut  ttie  the  prevailing  growths.  The  prin- 
cipal wild  animals  of  Michigan  are  the  black 
bear,  wolf,  V^  ^'^^  <^^  panther,  fox,  mar- 
ten, weasel,  akunk,  mink,  otter,  elk,  deer,  rao- 
eoon,  sauirrel,  ppossum,  marmot,  beaver,  hare, 
and  rabbit;  but  these  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
The  lakes  and  streams  affora  productive  fish- 
eries, among  whidi  are  those  of  the  far-famed 
white  fish. — Michigan  abounds  with  natural 


objects  and  antiquities  interesting  to  the  triv* 
eller.    Among  the  former  tiie  mort  notewonb.T 
are  the  *^  Pictured  Rocks,*'  on  the  shares  U 
Lake  Superior,  about  80  m.  W.  of  Saali  S.(. 
Marie.    These  are  sandstone  bluflb  of  Tthoci 
colors,  worn  by  the  action  of  the  waten  ioto 
grotesque  forms   resembling  castles,  teropX 
arches,  colonnades,  &c.,  which  from  a  stvfimer 
on  the  lake  have  the  appearance  of  agorp\u 
picture.     These  rocks  extend  along  the  i\*n 
for  about  12  m.,  and  rise  from  200  to  SOu  kx\ 
above  the  water.     Sometimes  cascades  &Ltx^ 
over  the  precipice  so  that  a  vessel  maj  eail  t«> 
tween  the  descending  waters  and  the  oatcni 
wall  of  rock.    In  the  northern  peninsoli  tUrc 
are  the  remains  of  very  ancient  mines  and  a^ 
ing  tools,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  race  wel)  '^ 
vanced  in  civilization  has  occupied  the  cou?? 
at  some  very  dbtant  period  in  the  past,  axtd  ^i 
which  the  Indians  found  in  possession  bj  t> 
early  explorers  from  Canada  could  give  lo  ic- 
count   Foster  and  Whitney  ("ExecutiTe  iK-r 
ment  No.  69,"  dlst  congress,  1st  seesioD^  p^i 
an  interesting  chapter  on  this  subject.— Mii> 
gan  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  bat  is  i^^ 
engaged  to  a  considerable  extent  in  dsdc£*> 
tures,  and  largely  in  mining  and  conuneroe.  ii 
1860  it  contained  84,089  farms,  covering  l^-'- 
110  acres  of  improved  and  2,454,780  screi  U 
unimproved  lands,  valued  at  $51,872,446,  tai 
the  value  of  implements  and  machinery  U)«rt<c 
was  $2,891,871.    In  1854  the  amooot  of  1^' 
sul^ect  to  tax  was  7,917,822  acre%  of  vhicl .  jc^ 
cording  to  the  census  of  that  year,  oolj  2,1 1 1*' 
acres  were  under  cultivation.    The  live  tt-dt 
in  the  state  in  1850  consisted  of  58,506  h  t-^ 
70  asses  and  Qiules,  99,676  milch  cow?,  5.*.  > 
working  oxen,  119,471  other  cattle,  74C4>^ 
sheep,  and  205,847  swine,  in  the  aggregate  v&^' 
ued  at  $8,008,784;  and  the  valae  of  an.:^* 
slaughtered  in  1849-^50  was  $1,828,8^7.   lo 
1854  there  were  91,504  horses,  106  asset  ts^^ 
mules,  189,260  milch  cows,  67,038  vorkioc<>x- 3. 
141,253  other  cattle,  964,883  sheep,  sod  ^y 
882  swine.    The  products  of  animals  in  tbo  i  r ^ 
1849-.'50  were  :  butter,  7,065,878  lbs.;  cl«* 
1,011,492;  wool,  2,043,288;  beeswax  and  I  • 
ey,  859,282;  and  silk  cocoons,  108.   In  1*^ 
the  quantity  of  butter  waa  7,924,896,  otch<^^ 
779,580,  of  wool  2,680,747,  and  of  porit  (mirk-t 
ed)  11,258,841  lbs.    The  grain  crops  in  N' 
consisted  of  4,925,889  bushels  of  wheat,  bM^- 
420  of  Indian  com,  105,871  of  rye,  2,866.«  :>•  • 
oats,  75,249  of  barley,  and  472,917  of  bo'k- 
wheat;  in  1853.  of  7,027,982  bnsheU  of  it-»s. 
7,680,658  of  Indian  corn,  and  2,294,420  of  r?«| 
oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat    The  prodoct^J 
of  potatoes  in  1850  was  2,861,074  boabek  •» 
in  1858,  2,917,484;  hay,  404.984  and  45«.'*« 
tons;  maple  sugar,  2,489.794  and  1,611,463  ^^ 
The  other  crops  specified  in  the  censas  of  \^ 
were :   hops,  10,663  lbs. ;  clover  seed  1«,«*; 
and  other  grass  seed  9,285  bushels;  P^^ 
beans,  74,254  bushels;  flax  seed,  519  biubatf; 
flax,  7.152  lbs. ;  molasses^  19,828  galUu;  vAweco. 
1,245 Iba.;  wine,  1,654 galls.;  prodnct»«f!=*-" 
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et  gardens  $14,728,  and  of  orchards  $182,650. 
be  total  yalae  of  ag^cidtural  products  in  1840 
as  $3,207,048,  and  in  1860,  $17,829,385 ;  and 
le  vabe  of  home-made  mannfactores  in  1840 
as  $113,955,  and  in  1860,  $840,947.  The 
rerage  crops  per  acre  in  1849  were:  wheat 
),  Indian  com  32.  oats  26,  potatoes  140,  and 
ackwheat  14  boshels. — ^According  to  the  di- 
?9t  of  mannfactnring  statistics  pnblisfaed  bjr 
'Dgress  in  1859,  the  nomber  of  roanofactoring, 
iloiDg,  and  mechanic  establishments  in  1850 
as  2,028,  and  the  capital  invested  therein 
5.568,660;  the  cost  of  raw  material  was  $6,- 
36,328 ;  the  nnmber  of  hands  employed,  9,844, 
iz.,  8,990  males  and  854  females ;  cost  of  la- 
&r,  $2,716,124;  value  of  products,  $11,169,002. 
he  census  of  1850  states  the  number  of  estab- 
sihments  at  1,968,  and  specifies  15  woollen  mills 
^pital  $94^000),  1  pig  iron  ($15,000)  and  68 
ist  iron  works  ($195,450),  29  distilleries  and 
reweries  ($126,625),  and  69  fisheries  ($80,806). 
be  value  of  manufactures  produced  in  1810 
as  $52,618;  in  1820,  $100,460;  and  in  1840, 
3,898,676.  The  census  of  1854  exhibito  the 
uinafacturing  statistics  thus :  flouring  mills 
i5  (24}  steam  and  220|  water  power),  with 
IS  runs  of  stones,  employing  604  persons  and 
capital  of  $1,828,006,  and  producing  (in  1858* 
ij  998,503  barrels  of  fiour  valued  at  $8,567,978 ; 
iw  mills  889  (271  steam  and  618  water  power), 
ipital  $2,442,577,  men  4,579,  producing  $8,2782- 
36;  oil  mills  3,  producing  2,208  barrels  of  oil 
ad  10,782  barrels  of  peppermint  oil ;  breweries 
S,  producing  36,392  barrels  of  beer;  distilleries 
I  producing  260,840  galls,  of  spirits,  1,215 
ilk  of  wine,  and  2,829|  barrels  of  cider.  The 
sberiea  produced  47,203  barrels.  The  capital 
i^ested  m  mines  was  $4,747,950;  and  their 
rodacts  were  as  follows :  copper  ore,  4,987,881 
^  Talaed  at  $980,081 ;  iron  ore,  1,810,000 
^^  valued  at  $82,750 ;  coal,  60  tons,  valued  at 
1^.— The  foreign  commerce  of  Michigan  is 
•it^flj  with  Canada.  Of  late  years  an  occa- 
"Qal  vessel  has  been  despatchea  from  Detroit 
i'Vct  for  Europe,  but  sucn  occurrences  are  ex- 
•ptional  The  value  of  imports  and  exports 
>r  the  10  years  from  1850  to  1859  inclusive, 
Aiag  June  80,  was  as  follows : 


of  the  domestic  trade  is  attainable ;  the  census 
of  1854  states  the  imports  (foreign  and  domes- 
tic) entered  for  sale  at  $18,788,122,  but  this 
probably  included  merchandise  in  transit  The 
lumber  trade  is  very  important,  its  staple 
being  white  pine,  which  is  produced  here  in 
great  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality.  De- 
troit is  the  principal  port  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce.  Monroe,  Port  Huron,  Sasinaw, 
Grand  Haven,  St.  Joseph^s,  and  New  Buffalo 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  domestic  trade.  The 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on  with  great  activity, 
chiefly  by  steamers,  and  connects  the  ports  of 
this  state  with  the  principal  lake  ports  of  the 
neighboring  states,  and  steam  navigation  has 
already  been  extended  to  the  copper  and  iron 
ports  of  Lake  Superior.  The  total  shipping  be- 
longing to  Michigan  and  employed  in  this  trade 
in  1859  was  78,086  tons;  but  this  shows  simply 
the  amount  and  not  the  movements  of  the  ton- 
nage, and  moreover  it  does  not  indude  the  ship- 
ping registered  in  other  states.  The  transit  traae 
is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  three  great  rail- 
roads, the  southern,  central,  and  Milwaukee 
lines,  which  stretch  across  the  country  in  an  K 
and  W.  direction,  having  Toledo,  O.,  Monroe, 
Detroit,  and  Port  Huron  as  their  initial  points  on 
the  E.,  and  Chicago  and  Grand  Haven  (opposite 
Milwaukee)  on  tiie  W.  These  form  links  in 
the  great  chains  of  railroads  between  the  upper 
Mississippi  on  the  one  hand  and  the  St  Law- 
rence and  Atlantic  seaboard  on  the  other ;  and 
over  these  the  vast  interchange  of  the  commod* 
ities  of  the  opposite  sections  is  chiefly  effect- 
ed. The  total  length  of  railroads  on  Jan.  80, 
1859,  was  1,081  miles;  their  respective  length 
and  cost  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


tUlllMdi. 


Detroit  And  Mllwrakee 

Detroit,  Monroe,  tad  Toledo^ 

Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Canada  O.  T. 

janetlon 

Iron  Mountain  (N.  Michigan) 

Michigan  Central 

Miehlean  Southern  A  Northern  Indiana 

(wiUi  bianohea). 


Mllfls. 


18S 
51 

67 

IT 

284 

484 


|9,O0fi3SS 
1,802,821 

1,140,000 

800,000 

18,847^ 

14,T48,7W 


Ui 
M 
li 


•'I 


$144409 

$182,046 

188,140 

191,420 

198,240 

1A1&2 

211,280 

858,665 

204,280 

484.495 

881,879 

568,091 

880,004 

981,028 

1,018,558 

1,602,606 

072,984 

6,188,707 

1,067,889 

8,624,024 

be  shipping  employed  in  this  trade  in  1858-'9 
noonted  to  838,419  tons,  viz. :  entered,  868,- 
>^;  cleared,  475,089.  The  shippiog  owned 
1  the  state,  Jane  80, 1859,  amonnted  to  74,371 
'^S  of  which  88,005  tons  were  steam ;  and  the 
i'l'piog  built  amounted  to  2,882  tona.  Much 
'the  trade  is  carried  on  hy  railroad  via  Samia 
^Windsor,  Canada.  No  estimate  of  the  valna 


A  part  of  this  mileage  is  in  other  states.  There 
are  scTeral  lines  in  coarse  of  construction,  as 
those  from  Port  Huron  to  a  janotion  with  the 
Milwaukee  line,  from  Saginaw  City  to  Lansing 
and  Constantine,  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Graua 
Rapids  and  Mackinaw,  from  Amhoy  via  Lan- 
sing to  Mackinaw,  from  Flint  to  Traverse 
Bay,  &c. ;  and  several  in  the  northern  pen- 
insula which  will  connect  with  the  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  lines.  With  these  when  com- 
pleted the  state  will  have  ahbut  2,500  m.  of 
railroad,  and  every  district  will  have  ample 
means  of  communication.  The  construction  of 
most  of  these  will  he  aided  by  oongressional 
land  grants.  There  are  several  short  oanaI& 
chiefly  harbor  improvements,  in  the  state,  and 
others  are  constructing  under  the  sanction  of 
congress  by  the  topographical  enjgineers.  The 
canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Muie,  connecting  Lakes  Su- 
perior and  Huron,  is  a  most  important  work, 
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and  though  less  than  a  mile  in  length  has  been  erty  in  the  state  in  1850  was  |SO,877,22S,  asd 
a  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  in  1857  $120,862,474.  The  principal  iostitoticos 
Lf^e  Superior  mining  region.  The  length  of  supported  vhoU^  or  in  part  hj  the  state  are  the 
post  route  in  this  state  in  1858  was  7,009  m.,  of  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Flinty  the  ai^lmn  for 
which  880  m.  was  railroad  and  650  m.  steam  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  atEskDiiz«)o, 
navieation.  In  Jan.  1860,  there  were  8  banks  the  state  prison  at  Jackson,  the  house  o(  cor- 
in  Michigan,  whose  condition  was  as  follows :  rection  for  juvenile  offenders  at  Laoasg,  the 
Liabilities:  capital,  $745,804;  circulation,  $147,-  state  agricultural  college,  and  the  state nonu! 
698 ;  deposits,  $681,748 ;  profits  on  hand,  $79.-  school  The  whole  number  of  panpen  nippon- 
287 ;  toUJ,  $1,654,082.  Resources :  notes,  bills  ed  in  whole  or  part  within  the  year  euding  r^ 
of  exchange,  &c.,  $1,487,698;  specie,  $41,982;  1,  1850,  was  1,190,  at  a  cost  of  $27,656;  vii 
real  estate,  $124,857 ;  total,  $1,654,032.— Michi-  the  number  remainmg  on  the  lists  was  489.  TU 
gan  is  governed  under  the  constitution  of  Aug.  whole  number  of  criminals  convicted  in  \U^ 
5, 1850.  Every  white  male  citizeu,  and  every  *50  was  659,  and  there  remained  in  prison,  Ju* 
male  Indian  not  a  member  of  a  tribe,  21  years  1, 1850,  241. — The  school  system  of  Midioc 
of  age,  and  having  resided  in  the  stated  months  is  based  upon  that  of  Prunia,  the  most  ceo- 
and  in  the  district  10  days  next  preceding  an  plete  in  the  world.  Ample  provision  is  ms^ 
election,  is  entitled  to  vote  and  hold  office.  The  lor  primary  schools,  and  by  the  groopin^  <^ 
general  election  is  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  several  of  these  union  schools  are  formeil  de- 
ist Monday  in  November  biennially.  The  legis-  signed  as  preparatory  to  the  state  nniterii;;, 
latnre  (pay  of  members  $8  a  day  for  40  days)  which  is  a  nearly  free  institution.  On  SepL 
consists  of  a  senate  of  82  members  and  a  house  25,  1858,  there  were  in  the  state  8,946  or- 
of  representatives  of  66  members,  all  elected  ganized  school  districts,  with  225,692  chCv!:^ 
from  districts  for  2  years.  Sessions  begin  on  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18;  number  it* 
the  1st  Wednesday  in  January  (odd  years)  every  tending  school,  178,594  ;  average  kngth  d 
2d  year.  The  governor  (salary  $1,000)  is  elect-  schools,  6  months ;  number  of  teachers,  7.SSI 
ed  for  2  years  by  the  people  at  large.  He  must  (2,826  malea  and  4,906  females);  V^}* 
be  80  years  of  age,  ana  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  teachers'  wages,  $442,227.  The  amount  ru^ 
United  States  for  5  years  and  of  the  state  for  2  by  district  tax  for  the  support  of  codjc^^ 
years  next  preceding.  The  lieutenant  governor  schools  was  $816,680.71  ;  by  a  MDenl  mii' 
is  elected  for  the  same  term,  and  must  have  the  tax,  $116,862.04;  by  rate  bill,  tll6.099-^- 
same  qualifications.  He  is  m;  officio  president  There  were  168,977  volomes  in  the  to7n»^  j? 
of  the  senate,  during  whose  sessions  he  receives  libraries,  which  by  act  of  the  legislatore  in  l^'^ 
$8  per  day.  The  administrative  officers  are  also  were  authorized  to  be  converted  into  kI>.| 
elected  by  the  people  for  2  years,  and  have  district  libraries.  The  principal  collegiAt«u^ 
pay  as  follows :  secretary  of  state,  $800  and  professional  schools  in  the  at&te  are  the  uoiver- 
fees;  deputy  secretary  of  state,  $700;  auditor-  sityofMichigan,  Ann  Arbor;  St  Philip's  co"t:^ 
genera],  $1,000;  state  treasurer,  $1,000;  attor-  Detroit;  tlie  medical  and  law  depaitmecti  • 
ney-generaJ,  $800;  superintendent  of  public  the  university ;  Albion  female  college  and  v^^^- 


tabliabed  in  Detroit  and  other  dtiea.    The  su-  the  number  of  churches  in  the  state  in  K- 

preme  court  consists  of  a  chief  and  8  associate  was  899,  and  the  value  of  church  nroperty  «^ 

Justices  (salary  $2,500),  with  a  reporter.    The  estimated  at  $728,600.    Of  the  chnrcbes,  j'- 

circuit  court  has  a  Judge  (salary  $1,600)  in  each  belonged  to  the  Methodists,  72  to  the  Tn^-y 

of  the  10  curcuits  into  which  the  lower  peninsula  terians,  66  to  the  Baptists,  44  to  the  Bop^ 

is  divided.    The  upper  peninsula  has  a  district  Catholics,  29  to  the  Coneregationilists.  to'. 

court,  the  Judge  of  which  receives  $1,000  per  the  Episcopalians,  12  to  the  Lutherans,  10  to  '^ 

annum.    All  the  judges  are  elected  by  the  peo-  Dutch  Reformed,  and  7  each  to  the  Friends  i."- 

ple.    The  public  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  TJniversalists.    In  the  same  year  there  vere 

taxes  on  incorporated  companies,  sales  of  school  the  state  417  libraries,  other  than  printe.  -  -^ 


total  receipts  were  $865,720.85;  and  the  total  bmries.    Thepublio  press  included  58  pen>^-;- 

means  of  the  treasury,  including  a  balance  publications,  droulatmg  annnaUy  an  sg^^-' 

of  $158,642.70,   amounted   to  $1,024,868.05.  of  8,247,786  copies,  via. :  8  daily  aSfii*; 

The  diAursements  for  the  same  year  amount-  copies),  2  tri-weeuy  (62,O0OX  47  weeUr  (1<^^ 

ed  to  $^,015.85.     Nearly  one  half  of  the  786),8semi.montUv(184,400X8mootlilr(]; 

receipts  and  expenditures  are  on  account  of  600);  and  18  were  literary  (456,500),  40  }v^-, 

special  fhnds  administered  by  the  state.    The  cal  (2,582,836),  8  religions  (184,400X  ^  * 
public  debt' amounted  to  $2,887,629. 
which  the  interest  paid  the  previous 
$140,257.78.    The  total  value  of  tasal 
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mcrl/  applied  to  both  Hnron  and  Michigan,  bnt  Itod  to  4  years.  In  1825  the  conncil  was  in- 
DOYT  restricted  to  the  western  lake.  The  dis-  creased  to  18  members  selected  as  before,  bnt 
corerj  and  earlj  settlement  of  Michigan  is  due  two  years  later  the  law  was  so  altered  that  the 
to  the  French  missionaries  and  for  traders,  electors  could  choose  tiieir  councillors  without 
The  site  of  Detroit  was  probably  visited  as  early  the  farther  intervention  of  the  president  or  oon- 
as  1610.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen-  gress.  In  May,  1885,  a  convention  at  Detroit 
tory  trading  posts  were  established  at  Sanlt  Ste.  formed  a  constitntion  by  which  Michigan  claim- 
Marie,  Mjchuimackinac  (old  fort),  and  Green  ed  a  strip  of  territory  also  clumed  by  Ohio, 
bay.  In  1701  an  expedition  under  Antoine  For  a  time  a  conflict  seemed  inevitable,  but  in 
de  la  Motte  Oadillac  founded  Detroit.  From  June,  1886,  Congress  passed  an  act  admitting 
this  period  nntil  the  erection  of  the  country  Michigan  into  the  Union  upon  condition  that 
into  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  there  she  relinquished  her  claim  to  the  disputed  ter- 
is  little  in  the  history  of  Michigan  which  de*  ritory,  in  place  of  which  the  region,  known  as 
mands  notioe  in  this  place.  It  made  slow  pro-  **  the  upper  peninsula,^*  was  given  to  ner.  These 
j^resa,  and  came  under  the  dominion  of  Great  conditions  were  rejected  by  one  convention,  but 
6ritjUA  with  other  French  possessions  in  1768.  accepted  by  another  in  Dec,  1886,  and  in  Jan., 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  French  the  conspiracy  1S87,  Michigan  was  admitted  into  the  Union, 
headed  by  the  Indian  chief  Pontiao,  and  design*  MICHIGAN,  Lake,  one  of  the  5  great  lakes 
ed  for  the  extermination  of  the  whites,  broke  of  the  northern  United  States,  and  the  only 
oQt  and  involved  the  settlements  in  bloodshed,  one  of  them  which  is  entirelv  included  in  these 
The  garrison  of  Michilunackinao  was  butcher-  states.  It  lies  in  a  N.  and  8.  direction,  ex- 
ed,  and  Detroit  underwent  a  long  siege.  On  tending  from  the  northern  part  of  Illinois  820 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the  revolution-  m.  to  Mackinaw,  where  it  communicates  with 
arr  war,  Michigan  was  not  at  once  surrendered.  Lake  Huron  by  a  strait  4  ro.  wide  in  its  nar- 
&Dd  the  Americans  did  not  take  possession  of  rowest  part.  The  lake  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by 
Detroit  antil  1796.  From  this  time  it  was  in-  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michiran.  The  upper 
doded  in  the  government  of  the  territory  north-  peninsula  bounds  it  on  the  N.  w .  In  this  por- 
west  of  the  Ohio,  and  hence  has  always  been  tion  is  Green  bay,  which  extends  8.  into  Wi»- 
amenable  to  the  ordinance  of  1787.  In  1802,  oonsin ;  this  state  and  Illinois  complete  the 
Then  Ohio  was  admitted  as  a  state,  Michigan  western  boundary  of  the  lake.  The  following 
was  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Indiana.  In  are  its  dimensions  as  given  by  Dr.  Douglass 
1805  the  territory  of  Michigan  was  constituted,  Houghton :  mean  length,  820  m. ;  mean  breiulth, 
GcD.  William  Hull  being  its  first  governor.  70  m. ;  mean  depth,  1,000  feet;  elevation  above 
During  Uie  war  of  1812  it  was  exposed  to  great  the  sea  level,  678  feet;  area,  22,400  sq.  m., 
inhering.  Detroit  was  taken  by  the  British  in  exceeding  the  area  of  Lake  Huron  by  2,000 
An^  1812,  under  circumstances  which  led  to  sq.  m.  The  eountrv  around  Lake  Ifichiflm  is 
Gvn.  Hall,  the  American  commander,  being  for  the  most  part  low  and  sandy ;  on  Uie  £. 
sentenced  to  death  by  a  court  martial ;  the  sen-  side  particulany  the  sands  tiirown  up  by  the 
tence  however  was  not  executed,  and  facts  waves  are  blown  inland  and  form  hiUs,  which 
which  have  recently  come  to  light  relieve  his  sometimes  are  160  feet  high.  The  rocks  are 
character  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  it.  the  limestones  and  sandstones  of  the  sub-car- 
ITichiUmackinac  was  also  captured,  and  at  boniferous  groups,  lying  in  horizontal  strata, 
Frenchtown,  in  Jan.  1818,  a  number  of  Ameri-  and  never  rising  into  bold  clifik  On  the  Michi- 
can  prisoners  were  massacred  by  the  savages,  gan  side  they  belong  chiefiy  to  the  Portage 
The  British  were  soon  afterward  driven  out  of  and  Ohemung  groups,  and  on  the  Illinois  side  to 
the  territory  by  Gen.  Harrison ;  and  in  Oct.  the  Helderberg  limestone.  Along  the  southern 
1S14.  a  truce  was  concluded  with  the  Indians,  shores  are  post-tertiary  beds  of  clay  and  sand  ly- 
The  first  land  surveys  entered  upon  were  com-  ing  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and 
meoced  in  1816,  and  in  1818  the  landst  were  containing  fresh  water  shells  like  those  living 
brought  into  market  for  public  sale.  From  this  in  its  waters.  This  fact  and  the  low  watershed 
peri<^  the  prosperity  of  Michi^m  properly  that  separates  the  lake  from  the  valley  of  the 
dates.  In  1818  all  the  territory  lying  north  of  Illinois  river,  together  with  the  great  capacity 
the  present  states  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  was  of  this  valley,  which  appears  as  if  worn  by  a 
lonexed  to  Michigan.  In  1819  the  territory  mlghtr  river,  render  it  probable  that  the  waters 
was  authorized  by  act  of  congress  to  send  a  dele-  of  Lase  Michigan  at  some  period  found  their 
ijaie  to  that  body,  and  the  right  of  suffirage  in  way  by  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  gulf 
dijscase  extended  to  all  taxable  citizens.  In  of  Mexico.  The  lake  at  present  is  believed  to  be 
1S19, 1821,  and  1886  the  Indians  made  impor-  moving  westward,  gradually  encroaching  on  the 
taat  territorial  cesdons,  and  by  this  time  all  the  shores  of  Wisconsin  and  leaving  those  of  lOchi- 
!oTer  peninsula  and  a  part  of  the  upper  were  gan.  From  observations  made  at  Chicago,  HI., 
freed  from  Indian  title.  Up  to  1828  the  legis-  Lieut  Col.  James  D.  Graham,  of  the  topographi- 
latire  power  was  intrusted  to  the  governor  and  cal  engineers,  U.  S.  army,  has  shown  the  exist- 
jodges ;  bnt  in  that  year  congress  passed  an  act  ence  of  a  lunar  tidal  wave  in  Lake  Michigan.  He 
tnnsfening  it  to  a  council,  consisting  of  0  per-  published  this  fact  in  his  report  to  the  war  do- 
wns selected  by  the  president  from  18  chosen  partment,  Nov.  15, 1858,  and  also  in  a  commu- 
by  the  citizens,  and  tne  judicial  term  was  lim-  nication  to  the  Chicago  historical  society,  on  the 
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80th  of  thesame  monih.  The  resolt  of  still  later  legulatioiL  In  1842  the  Realty  oooasted  of  4 
observations  was  given  in  a  memoir  read  before  professors.  In  1848  there  were  50  ttodtDt?: 
the  American  association  for  the  advancement  and  the  first  dass,  nambexing  11,  was  gndoattd 
of  science  at  the  Newx)ort  meeting,  Aug.  1, 1860.  in  1845.  The  medical  department  wu  or^- 
The  mean  of  840  observations  shows  a  difiference  ized  with  80  students  in  1860,  and  the  lav  d^ 
ofelevationof  the  lake  surface  between  high  and  partment  with  90  students  in  1869.  Before 
low  water  of  163  thousandUis  of  afoot ;  and  the  1860  the  institution  had  never  bad  a  pre«i<iect 
mean  of  24  semi-diurnal  spring  tides  (t.  0.,  one  or  a  distinctive  officer.  A  new  board  of  r^ 
day  before  and  two  days  after  new  or  fall  moon)  gents  chosen  by  the  people,  in  accordance  1^'^ 
gives  a  difference  of  elevation  of  246  thou-  a  change  in  the  constitution  effected  in  is'^'i 
sandths  of  a  foot,  or  a  little  over  8  inches,  elected  the  Rev.  He'nry  P.  Tappan,  D.  D..  *i 
High  water  occurs  half  an  hour  after  the  New  York,  with  the  title  of  chancellor,  (k- 
meridian  passage,  or  southing  of  the  moon. —  of  his  earliest  achievements  at  the  nniversi}  0: 
Few  harlK)r8  and  bays  are  met  with  around  Michigan  was  the  establishment  of  a  fir?t  r^.^ 
the  lake,  and  the  only  islands  it  contains  are  at  astronomical  observatory,  the  subject  of  vt .: 
its  N.  K.  extremity.  It  is  not  therefore  a  very  was  first  introduced  in  his  inaugural  Mna  '. 
safe  l^e  to  navigate^  especially  as  it  is  subject  1852.  The  funds  arose  from  a  subscripDoc  \^ 
to  severe  storms  at  different  seasons  of  the  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  and  in  1854  Dr.  Brt: 
year ;  but  until  the  railroads  were  completed  now  was  invited  firom  Berlin  to  take  the  dir 
across  the  state  of  Michigan,  it  was  much  navi-  tion  of  it.  In  1856  a  chemical  laboratorj  vi« 
gated  by  fine  passenger  steamers,  whose  route  erected.  In  the  same  year  an  important  fniV 
extended  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago ;  and  many  tion  was  made  to  the  natural  history  ctilleiti.: 
freighting  vessels  and  steamers  are  still  employ-  through  the  instrumentality  of  Prof.  Tnw 
ed  during  the  season  of  navigation  upon  the  bridge  of  the  university,  formerly  of  the  c<  rp-^ 
same  and  many  shorter  routes.  The  straits  of  of  engineers  of  the  army,  consisting  of  $<^  "]*  - 
Mackinaw,  which  longest  retain  the  ice,  are  imens  in  zoolo^,  duplicates  of  collections  rw/ 
usually  open  between  May  1  and  Deo.  1.  The  by  him  on  the  racifio  coast  for  the  Smitt'* '  :*^ 
fish  of  the  lake  are  like  those  found  in  Lake  institution.  At  the  same  period  Prof.  Fritir 
Huron,  and  the  fisheries  are  for  the  most  part  brought  from  Europe  valuable  additioos  :.' 
concentrated  about  Mackinaw.  The  best  bar-  books,  maps,  engravings,  photographs  a.'^! 
bors  are  at  Little  Traverse  bay,  and  at  Grand  copies  in  plaster  and  terra  cotta  of  some  of  'l* 
Haven  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  river  on  the  K  most  beautiful  antiques  of  the  great  mak'^u  1: 
shore  of  the  lake.  Chioago,  at  the  head  of  the  Naples,  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  Ix>Qvre:  and  f^' 
lake,  has  but  an  indifferent  harbor,  and  the  same  Bradish  was  subsequently  sent  abroad  bj  a fr  '^• 
may  be  said  of  those  of  Milwaukee  and  Sheboy-  of  the  university  to  make  an  extensiTecv  -^ 
gan  on  the  W.  side.  There  are  28  lighthouses  tion  of  similar  copie&  The  medical  and  gcrt-t. 
on  the  shores,  beside  4  beacons.  scientific  collections  are  valuable.  There  arc  ::<  * 
MICUIGAN,  UNrvzBsnr  of,  an  institution  (1860)  28  professors  and  instruotora  and  r^*^ 
of  learning  at  Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.,  600  students,  120  of  whom  are  law  atodenta.  t^- 
about  40  m.W.  from  Detroit.  It  owes  its  founda-  the  clear  income  of  the  institution  i»  ac- 
tion to  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  territory  of  Michi-  $40,000  per  annum.  The  only  cbai^  to  ^?  - 
ffan  made  by  congress  in  1826  to  provide  dents  are  an  admission  fee  of  $10  and  an  afiti - 
for  education,  and  consisting,  beside  1,000,000  pavment  of  $5. 

acres  for  primary  schools,  of  two  townships  con-  MIOHIGAN  CITY,  a  village  of  Lsportc  ^ 
taining  72  entire  sections,  which,  on  the  admis-  Ind.,  on  the  8.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  %-  j- ' 
sion  of  Michigan  into  the  Union  in  1886,  were  mouth  of  Trail  creek,  ld|  m.  K.  W.fjvs!  !s 
conveyed  to  the  state  solely  for  the  use  and  sup-  porte,  and  66  m.  S.  £.  from  Chicago;  p^l  '- 
port  of  the  university.    The  plan  of  the  uni-  1850,  2,858 ;  in  1800  estimated  at  8,500.   It  > 
versi^  originated  with  the  lion.  J.  £.  Crary  the  principal  lake  port  in  the  state,  and  ha*  ^^^ 
and  Uie  Hon.  John  D.  Pierce.    It  was  at  first  cellent  facilities  for  trade.    The  Michigan  in- 
grafted upon  the  college  of  Detroit,  and  the  tral,  and  the  Louisville,  New  Albaoj,  and  (  • 
present  institution  was  establislied  by  an  act  cago  railroads  intersect  at  this  point  Itco^t-^* 
of  the  legislature  in  1887.    Ko  portion  of  the  7  churches  f5  Protestant  and  2  Roman  Call*    > 
72  sections  of  land  had  been  sold,  except  to  the  a  number  of  manufactories  and  wareboo^*^-  **' 
amount,  of  $5,000  by  the  trustees  of  the  old  eral  benevolent  institutions,  and  a  veekljo^*** 
miiversit^ ;  and  as  no  funds  existed  with  which  paper  office.                                               p 
to  put  the  institution  in  operation,  $100,000  was  MICHI LIMACKINAC,  or  MACKmac,  as  t 


ment  that  the  principal  and  interest  were  to  be  The  surface  is  uneven  and  is  well  wooded 

paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  university  lands,  ber  is  the  principal  article  of  export    Id  1^'^ 

About  $122,000  has  been  paid  in  interest  and  there  were  10  churches,  and  848  papib  atu^^ 

discount  on  this  loan,  and  it  still  remains  a  debt  ing  public  schools.    Oapital,  Mackinac, 

from  the  university  to  the  sUte ;  but  the  legis-  MIOHILIMACKINAC,  MAcnsic,  or  Mirt' 

lature  has  remitted  the  interest  until  further  inaw,    the    capital    of   Mtchilimackinac  *^  • 
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JGcb^  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  Lake  tionlarlj  after  he  was  tried  for  partioipfttion 

Enron,  820  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Detroit;   pop.  in  tlie  secret  associations  of  Zan,  imprisoned 

aboat  1,500.    It  has  a  safe  and  deep  harbor,  in  the  Basilian  convent  at  Wilna,  and  finaUy 

sod  is  a  fashionable  summer  resort.  Fort  Mack-  condemned,  in  1824,  to  perpetnal  banishment 

iDsc,  a  IT.  S.  military  post,  is  on  a  rocky  emi-  from  his  native  conntry.    He  was  removed  to 

nenoe  about  150  feet  h^^h  commanding  the  St  Petersburg,  where  he  became  famUiar  witii 

Tillage.    It  oontiuns  the  oonnty  buildings,  sev-  the  most  distinguished  Russian  liberals,  and 

enl  diurohes,  2  saw  mills,  8  stores,  and  4  ho-  subseouently  to  Odessa,  whence  he  was  allowed 

tel&    It  exports  considerable  quantities  of  fish,  to  make  a  tour  through  the  Orimea.    This  he 

inCHOACAN,  Mbohbaoan,  or  Vallaboud,  partly  described  in  his  ^*  Sonnets,''  which  were 

s  state  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  bounded  soon  after  followed  by  his  second  epic,  '^  Wal- 

S.  W.  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  other  sides  by  lenrod,"  published  in  1828  at  St.  retersbuig^ 

Golima,  Jalisco,    Guaniguato,  Qneretara  and  whither  he  had  received  permission  to  retnni. 

Mexico,  between  lat  17^  55'  and  20^  87'  N.,  and  This  poem,  in  many  respects  one  of  his  greatest 

loDg.  100°  and  104"*  W. ;  area,  22,220  sq.  m. ;  pop.  productions,  the  theme  of  which  is  the  strugglea 

491,679.  The  state  is  divided  into  4  departments  of  the  Lithuanians  in  the  14th  century  a^^mst 

and  62  municipalities.    The  N.  and  £.  consists  theur  oppressors,  the  Teutonic  Imights,  thou^ 

of  a  table  land  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  breathing  throughout  the  spirit  of  Uie  most  un- 

lerel  of  the  sea^  from  which  rise  several  snow-  bridled  hatred  of  foreign  dominion,  was  favor- 

oovered  pe^ks.    Toward  the  W.  the  country  ably  received  in  Russia,  being  also  translated 

descends  by  terraces  to  the  Pacific,  along  which  into  the  Russian  language,  and  the  author  was 

stretches  a  tract  of  low  land  extending  several  even  allowed  to  enter  upon  a  tour  through  G^- 

miles  inland.  There  are  numerous  small  streams,  many  and  France  to  Itidy  for  the  restoration  of 

but  the  Bolaas,  which  forms  the  boundary  to-  his  health.    At  Rome,  where  he  made  the  ao- 

vard  Mexico  on  the  S.  £.,  and  the  Lerma,  with  quaintance  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  he  received 

tbeir  respective  tributaries,  are  the  most  con-  we  news  of  the  outbreak  of  Nov.  29, 1880,  in 

siderable  rivers.    There  are  several  lakes  in  Poland.    Mickiewicz,  however,  did  not  reach 

Michoacan.     A  great  deal  of  the  soil  is  fertile  the  confines  of  his  native  country  until  the  great 

and  capable  of  producing  all  the  ordinary  fhiits  struggle  had  ended  in  a  terrible  catastrophe,  and 

of  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  The  sides  he  never  more  entered  Poland ;  but  as  an  enle 

of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  valuable  in  foreign  lands,  he  could  now  sive  full  vent  to 

timber.    There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  the  domineering  passion  which  animated  his 

lead,  which  wore  once  wrought  extensivdy.  As  glowing  poetry.  He  went  to  Dr^den,  and  there 

there  are  no  seaports  on  the  coast,  the  produc-  wrote  the  2d  part  of  Dnady  (Paris,  1882),  in 

tiuDs  of  the  state  are  carried  inland  to  Mexico  which  he  des<sibed  his  imprisonment  and  the 

and  other  pla<ces.   Morelia,  or  Yalladolid,  is  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Russian  tyranny  on  Po- 

capital,  and  t;he  other  principal  towns  are  Pas-  land,  in  verses  full  of  the  wildest  romantic  ec- 

coaro  and  Zitaouaro.  The  climate  is  remarkably  oentricity,  and  bristling  with  horrors  of  every 

healthful.    Along  with  Jalisco  and  Golima,  this  description.    A  little  less  extravagant  produo- 

state  formed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Michoacan.  tion,  but  one  also  of  less  merit,  was  his  Krifgi 

lOCKIEWIOZ,  Adah,  a  Polish  poet,  bom  in  narodu  poUhiego   i  pielgrzymstwa  poUHego 

KoTo^odek,  Lithuania,  in  1798,  died  in  Con-  ("  Books  of  the  Polish  Nation  and  the  Polbh 

sta&tinople,  Nov.  27, 1855.    He  was  the  son  of  Pilgrimage,''  Paris,  1832),  which  was  followed 

A  poor  advocate  of  noble  birth,  and  studied  at  by  another  of  his  great  poetical  works.  Pan 

hu  native  place,  at  Minsk,  and  at  the  univer-  Tadeusz  ^*'Sir  Thaddeus,"  Paris,  1884),  a  pic- 

sitj  of  Wilna,  where  he  became  intimately  con-  ture  of  Lithuanian  life  and  society  in  1812  at 

nected  with  the  historian  Lelewel,  and  with  the  approach  of  Napoleon's  invasion,  which  is 

the  patriot  Zan.    Having  for  some  time  studied  the  chastest,  and,  according  to  the  judgment  of 

physics  and  chemistry  under  Sniadecki,  Mickie-  many,  the  noblest  of  his  writings.    In  the  same 

wicz  finally  devoted  himself  almost  exdunvely  year,  having  now  established  himself  at  Paris, 

to  literature  and  poetry,  and  received  an  9^  he  married  Celina  Szymanoweka,  a  Polisli  lady, 

pointment  as  professor  of  literature  at  Eovno.  who  had  been  an  early  acquaintance.    In  1689 

la  1822  he  published  in  Wilna  two  small  vol-  he  accepted  a  professorship  of  classical  litera- 

mnes  of  poetry,  which  contained,  among  others,  ture  at  lAusanne  in  Switzerland,  but  in  the  fol- 

some  of  the  finest  ballads  in  the  Polish  language,  lowing  year  he  returned  to  Paris  to  fill  the  chair 

a  historical  epic,  ^*  Graiyna,"  the  scene  of  which  of  Slavic  literature  recentiy  established  at  the 

is  his  native  place,  and  the  principal  diaracter  a  college  de  France.    His  spiritual  life  had  Ions 

lithoanian  heroine,  and  under  the  title  of  Dziady  before  undergone  a  striking  metamorphosis,  and 

a  romantic  autobiographical  drama,  in  which  the  he  was  already  known  as  a  zealous  if  not  fantaa- 

uthor  described  his  unhappy  love  for  Maria,  tic  advocate  of  Roman  Oatholicism,  from  which 

the  sister  of  a  former  fellow  student    This  col-  he  hoped  for  a  regeneration  of  his  country,  as 

lection,  which  was  afterward  augmented,  and  well  as  of  PansJavio  tendencies, ^hioh  were  not 

of  which  **  Gralyna"  is  undoubtedly  the  most  shared  by  all  of  his  fellow  exiles.  His  "  Lectures 

valuable  part,  at  once  riused  Mickiewicz  to  the  on  Slavic  Literature,"  published  in  both  French 

highest  rank  in  Polish  poetry.    He  was  idol-  and  Grerman,  gradnidly  developed  still  more  sor- 

iied  by  the  revolutionary  youtii  of  Poland,  par-  prising  phases.    The  inspiring  genius  of  these 
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reveklioiis  was  a  fanatioal  Polish  priest,  Towi*  screws  working  against  frames  acroes  which 

anski,  who  had  mesmerized  Mme.  Mickiewioz  the  fibres,  or  wires,  as  thej  are  ealled,  are 

in  a  danserons  illness  in  1841,  from  which  she  stretched.    Placed  in  the  focus  of  the  instrn- 

recovered,  and  who,  pretending  to  be  enlight-  ment,  it  affords  a  means  of  sabdiTidingminntclj 

ened  by  celestial  visions,  was  followed  by  Mickie-  the  field  of  view,  and  of  accurately  measuring 

wicz  as  the  Messiah  of  a  new  religion,  in  which  the  interspaces;  so  that  the  apparent  diameter 

the  memoi^  of  Napoleon  received  almost  divine  of  a  body,  a  planet  for  example,  or  the  apparent 

honors,    ^nie   reputation  of  Mickiewicz  had  distance  apart  of  two  stars  or  o&er  bodies  ]  jin^ 

greatly   decreased  with   these   developments,  in  the  same  field  of  view,  can  be  determined, 

which  caused  the  expulsion  of  Towianski  from  The  number  of  turns  and  parta  of  a  turn  of  oce 

Paris,  and  the  interruption  of  the  lectures  by  the  of  the  screws  necessary  to  move  the  wires  acros 

government,  when  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  the  interval  to  be  measured,  expresses  the  meas- 

mspired  the  poet  to  new  activity.    In  order  to  urement.    A  motion  given  to  this  appara;u5 

gain  over  Pius  IX.  to  his  schemes  of  national  re-  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  m* 

generation,  he  started  for  Italy,  and  at  Florence  strument  constitutes  it  a  position  micrometer, 

received  a  flattering  ovation,  in  1851  he  was  ap-  the  use  of  which  is  to  determine  the  differeD<y 

Sointed  by  Louis  Napoleon,  then  president,  sub-  of  direction  between  a  fixed  line,  a  paraV^i 

brarian  of  the  library  of  the  arsenal  at  Paris;  of  declination  for  example,  and  a  line  jom.iz 

and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  agunst  Russia,  two  points  in   the  same   field.     There  nrv 

he  headed  a  Polish  deputation  to  the  French  em«  many  modifications  of  the  filar  micrometer.  \l 

peror,  calling  upon  him  to  turn  the  great  move-  which  the  wires  are  fixed  in  position^  and  in 

ment  in  favor  of  their  oppressed  country.    Soon  one  of  which  the  interspaces  are  widened  i.r 

after  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Con-  narrowed  optically  by  clianging  the  magnifying 

stantinople,  where  he  ended  his  career.    His  power  of  the  instrument.    This  is  done  by  varr- 

wife  having  died  before  him,  a  subscription  was  mg  either  the  distance  of  the  two  parts  of  the 

ndsed  for  the  benefit  of  his  children  in  France  eye  piece  or  the  focal  length  of  the  object  gla<4 

and  England.    His  remains  were  removed  to  by  means  of  another  object  glass  interpo<<.iL 

the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  Paris,  where  they  Instead  of  using  the  web  of  the  spider,  liiie»  are 

rest  between  those  of  his  distinguished  countrv-  sometimes  cut  on  glass  with  fluoric  acid.    Ooc 

men  Niemcewicz  and  Kniaziewioz.    Hb  works  great  drawback  in  the  use  of  the  filar  mierome- 

have  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  ter  is  its  incapacity  to  measure  any  except  venr 

have  been  partly  made  known  to  other  nations  minute  distances.     Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  of  B<t*^ 

in  various  more  or  less  suooeasful  trandations.  ton,  has  invented  a  modification  of  the  isstrc- 

MICELE,  WiLUAM  JuuiTB,  a  Scottish  poet,  ment,  which  enablee  him  to  measure  any  dii- 

bom  in  Langholm,  Dumfriee^ire,  in  1784,  died  tance  up  to  one  degree.    The  beet  and  mc-: 

in  WheaUey,  Oxfordshire,  Oct  25, 1788.  After  expensive  micrometers  are  constructed  on  tl  c 

pursuing  variousoccupation8,hebeoame  in  1765  pnnciple  of  the  duplication  of  the  image  &<.- 

corrector  of  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford,  cording  to  optical  laws.    This  is  aocomplU)u<l 

and  frt>m  time  to  time  he  produced  small  poems  in  the  heliometer  by  dividing  the  object  p  a^< 

which  gained  him  some  notice.    In  1771  he  of  the  telescope  along  a  plane  passing  throi:  j^. 

published  his  translation  of  the  1st  book  of  the  the  optical  axis  of  the  instrument ;  each  hxii 

"  Lusiad,*^  and  completed  the  work  in  1775,  will  form  a  perfect  image,  and  the  two  ima- 

rince  which  time  it  has  passed  through  many  ges  are  separated  or  brought  into  coincide:.<^ 

editions.    "•  Cumnor  HalV*  the  best  perhaps  of  by  a  sliding  motion  of  the  prisma  in  the  r 

all  his  poems,  suggested  **  Kenilworth^' to  Scott  common  plane  and  in  the  direction  of  xhvir 

MICROMETER  (Gr.^uKpor,  small,  and  ficrpov,  cut  edses.    In  another  variety  of  the  Uiyin- 

measure),  a  contrivance  adapted  to  the  tele-  ment  the  double  images  are  separated  op:> 

acope  and  microscope  for  measuring  minute  cally.    Two  prisms,  producing  independent  im- 

spaces,  angular  or  linear,  in  the  field  of  view,  ages,  are  fixed  together  and  arranged  to  mn%< 

U  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  simplest  between  the  object  glass  and  its  pnncipa)  iiKK\ 

micrometer  now  in  common  use  (Trongliton^s  thus  varying  at  pleasure  the  angle  which  tl.- 

filar)  does  not  greatly  differ  in  its  most  cs^en-  images  form.    The  property  which  some  cry^^ 

tial  principle  from  the  network  of  silver  wires  tals,  as  Iceland  spar,  possess,  of  causing  bod  us 

oonscructed  about  1622  by  tlie  marquis  of  Mai*  viewed  through  tlicin  to  appear  double,  15  &!<> 

varia,  i|nd  is  almost  identical  in  its  leading  feat-  applied  to  the  construction  of  mtcrometcrv 

nres  wi|h  the  instrument  devised  by  Gascoigne  Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd,  Era.,  has  in  use  at  hi^  ^  -*.- 

in  Englaiad  about  1640,  as  improved  soon  an«r  vate  observatory  in  New  York  an  ingenious  tu-i 

by  his  cd«mtrynian  Dr.  Hooke.    This  instru-  convenient  micrometer  in  which  a  doable  in.x?r 

ment,  calleid  variously  the  parallel  wire,  the  is  produced  bv  the  use  of  two  parallel  platA*  < : 

wire,  the  spF^er  line,  and  the  filar  micrometer,  glass  placed  edge  to  edge  in  the  eye  piecv  of  t !  t* 

consists  essenUially  of  a  pair  of  parallel  fibres —  telescope.    The  angle  of  the  images  is  vani-d 

a  spider  ^s  web  4usually — with  a  contrivance  for  from  zero  by  giving  to  one  plate  a  rev  oh .-  z 

separating  or  biringing  them  into  coincidence,  motion  around  an  axis  oontained  in  the  <^>*  >- 

t<^ther  with  an^  arrangement  for  denoting  the  mon  plane  of  the  two,  and  perpendicuhu-  t«) 

distance  between  '*them  at  any  degree  of  separa-  their  line  of  section,  while  the  other  plnw  rr- 

tion.  This  motion  iiB  given  by  very  fine-threaded  mains  fixed. 
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MI0R0NE8IA  ahd  MELANESIA  (Gr.  fu«  da« ;  often  small  spheres  formed  hj  melting 

KfM,  small,  fUKagj  black,  and  n^aor,  island),  terms  tnreads  of  glass  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp, 

deriyed  from  the  size  and  complexion  of  the  The  form  usnallj  given  to  the  smidl  single 

inhsbitanta,  and  applied  by  some  geographers  lenses  of  high  power  is  plano-convex,  the  plane 

to  arbitrary  divisions  of  the  islands  of  the  Pa-  side  toward  the  object ;  when  carefolly  made, 

eific  oceao.    These  divisions  are  both  oompre*  having  a  focal  length  of  from  jV  to  ^  of  an 

bended  in  the  better  defined,  more  oonvenieniL  inch,  and  well  set  in  shallow  blackened  cells, 

and  better  understood  terms  of  Anstralasia  and  with  the  proper  apertnre,  they  perform  on  or- 

Polynesia.  Ifioronena  and  Melaneda  oocnpy  the  dinary  objects  tolerably  well ;  mnch  better  than 

western  portion  of  the  Pacific.    The  former  ex«  the  minnte  glass  spheres,  as  the  latter  are  diffi- 

tenda  from  the  westernmost  island  of  the  Sand*  cnlt  to  obtain  fi«e  from  bubbles.  The  writer  has 

vich  groap  to  near  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  succeeded  better  by  melting  a  fragment  of  plate 

and  reaches  S.  of  the  equator,  comprehending  glass  in  a  small  hole  in  a  German  silver  cup,  by 

tbeLadrone  islands,  the  Oarolinas,  and  the  Pel-  means  of  the  blowpipe,  and  has  formed  lenses 

lew  islands.     Melanesia  embraces  the  Fe^ee  in  this  way,  ready  mounted  for  use,  quite  equal 

islands,  the  New  Hebridefli  Solomon's  iBlanda,  to  those  ground  and  poMied  by  hand.    The 

New  Caledoniai  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  German  silver  is  blackened  by  the  beat    In 

New  Gainea.  order  to  diminish  the  spherical  ab^ration  in  the 

KICROSOOPE  (Gr.  /uKpoty  small  and  onrowf «,  high  mi^ifier  of  a  single  refracting  substance, 
to  see),  an  optical  instrument  nsea  for  the  ex-  Sir  David  Brewster  suggested  the  employment 
amination  of  minute  oUects.  Microsc|^es  are  of  gems ;  and  Mr.  Pritchard  of  London,  under 
of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound.  With  the  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Gk)ring,  succeeded  in  grind- 
former,  the  object  is  viewed  directly,  either  by  ing  lenses  of  garnet,  sapphire,  and  diamond,  all 
means  of  a  single  lens  or  a  set  of  lenses  em-  of  which  proved  superior  to  glass  lenses  of 
ployed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  single  lena.  eauivalent  focus.  The  diamond  lenses  upon  the 
« With  the  latter,  an  enlarged  image  of  the  object  whole  were  inferior  to  the  sapphire ;  the  latter, 
is  formed,  by  a  single  lens  or  a  set  of  lenses,  though  not  as  highly  refractive,  were  free  from 
termed  the  obiect  ^ass  or  ol^eotive ;  this  image  the  veins  which  rendered  several  of  the  diamond 
is  viewed  and  ftirtiier  amplified  by  means  of  lenses  useless,  though  still  affected,  in  common 
aa  eje  piece  or  *^  ocular.**  Each  form  is  valu-  with'  the  diamond,  by  double  refraction.  The 
able  in  its  place,  but  as  a  general  instrument  of  garnet  lenses  are  free  from  ibis  latter  defect, 
research  the  compound  form,  with  all  the  mod-  and  when  very  minute  are  much  snperior  to 
em  improvements,  is  greatly  superior.  The  in-  glass;  the  color  is  not  oblectionable  when  the 
Tention  of  the  simple  microscope  is  not  claimed  knses  are  very  small.  All  the  magnifiers  com* 
by  any  one,  but  that  of  the  compound  has  been  posed  of  single  lenses,  glass  or  gems,  are  sur- 
warmly  disputed ;  it  is  claimed  by  the  Italians  passed  by  the  doublets  and  triplets.  The  in- 
aod  the  Dotcb.  The  compound  microscope  of  vention  of  tiie  doublet  in  its  best  form  is  due  to 
fbe  present  day,  however,  is  a  very  different  Dr.  Wollaston ;  it  appears,  however,  to  have 
nutmment  frx>m  the  disputed  invention,  and  it  been  a  chance  discovery.  It  consists  of  two 
is  to  ttus  last  and  best  form  that  we  propose  to  plano-convex  lenses,  having  their  plane  sides 
^Tote  the  meet  of  our  attention. — ^The  ear*  toward  the  object :  the  posterior  lens  (that 
liest  magni^ng  lens  known,  if  indeed  it  was  nearest  the  eye)  is  three  times  the  focal  length 
osed  for  this  purpose,  is  the  rude  one  found  of  the  anterior,  and  the  distance  between  them 
bj  Mr.  Layard  in  the  palace  of  Nimroud ;  it  is  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  shorter.  It  is 
was  made  of  rock  crystal,  and  was  far  frt>m  per-  evident  that  the  front  lens  of  the  doublet  must 
f<Kt  Seneca  {Nat  Quasty  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.)  al-  be  approached  much  nearer  to  the  object  than 
lodes  to  the  magnifying  power  of  a  glass  globe  if  it  had  been  used  alone,  and  the  amplification 
ffldd  with  water ;  he  ascribes  the  effect  to  the  is  also  less  than  that  of  the  front  lens  alone ; 
water,  and  appears  to  refer  to  objects  immersed  hence  the  working  distance  is  much  less  than 
^e  water ;  this  was  about  the  middle  of  the  that  of  an  equivalent  single  lens^  and  not  great> 
^  century.  '^  Burning  spheres,^^  as  they  are  er,  as  erroneously  stated  by  some  authors.  The 
^^nned  by  Aristophanes,  were  sold  in  the  shops  great  and  surpassing  advantage  of  the  doublet 
of  Athens  ii^the  days  of  that  comic  author,  is  the  enlarged  angular  aperture,  and  diminution 
pere  is  no  evidence  that  lenses  at  this  early  of  spherical  aberration.  By  ^^  angle  of  aperture'* 
date  were  employed  for  magnifying,  at  least  is  meant  the  angidar  breadth  of  the  cooe  of 
farther  than  for  reading  glasses.  It  £  not  until  rays  proceeding  from  the  object,  and,  after  im- 
^  17th  century  that  we  find  powerful  magni-  pinging  upon  the  lens  or  set  of  lenses,  refracted 
fiers  of  g^asB  actually  employed'  for  scientific  throng.  Evidently,  with  a  single  lens,  having 
^^estigation.  The  names  of  Malpighi,  Lieber-  an  aperture  equal  to  its  focal  length,  the  angle 
Knhn,  Hooke,  Leeuwenhoeck,  Swammerdam,  will  be  about  65°;  in  other  words,  the  lines 
Lronnet,  and  Ellis  are  closely  connected  with  drawn  in  the  same  plane  from  a  point  to  the 
|be  history  of  the  simple  microscope ;  and  the  margin  of  the  lens,  this  point  being  in  the  axis 
Important  discoveries  made  bv  them  sufficiently  of  the  lens,  and  at  a  distance  from  its  convex 
&Uest  the  value  of  even  this  form  of  the  instru-  surface  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  will 
nitnt  Host  of  the  magnifiers  employed  by  the  be  65° ;  no  single  lens,  however,  will  admit 
^iy  observers  were  minute  single  lenses  of  any  thing  like  this  aperture.     Now  in  the 
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doob]0t  the  fh>iit  lens  is  approximftted  miicb  well  made  stand  will  be  required,  and  ttn 

oloeer  to  the  object  than  it  poesiblj  could  be  if  tneam  of  a^juBtLag  the  fooos  deUcatelj,  i\tU 

employed  alone,  and  hence  it  admits  a  wider  bj  rack-work  or  screw.    Yarions  fomtt  Ui 

angle;  the  reduction  of  magnifying  power,  at  been  devised  by  different  optieians;  iKTbri 

tiie  same  time,  diminishes  spherical  aberration,  upon  the  whole,  that  known  as  the  **  Ka^[:a. 

which  is  still  further  reduced  by  the  peculiar  is  most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  of  r>i 

relations  of  the  curvaturesi    The  doublet  thus  excellence.    It  consists  of  a  brass  pillar,  up  js 

becomes  a  yery  superior  instrument,  and,  when  down  which  a  large  circular  stage  u  movv 

well  made  and  carefully  used,  surpasses  all  but  by  rack- work;  a  li^ge  mirror,  one  side  ]^.m 

the  most  improved  forms  of  the  compound  in-  the  other  concave,  swings  freelv  belov,  Ui 

strument.  Doublets  of  gems  are  far  superior  to  serves  to  direct  the  light  upon  the  object ;  ^ 

those  of  glass.  Many  years  since  the  writer  made  the  top  of  the  brass  pillar  is  placed  the  ki 

several  garnet  doublets  of  ^^  to  vV  o^  ^n  inch  fo-  holder,  movable  forward  by  means  of  a  srrtir 

cal  lengU),  which  in  performance  on  test  objects  and  laterally  by  swingins  round  a  pin  ioxr.ci 

Quite  equalled  the  best  French  achromatics  of  the  in  the  top  of  the  pillar ;  mto  the  opening  ot  "j 

cay.  Triplets  are  superior  to  the  doublets ;  and  stage  is  fitted  a  ^ass  plate,  or  it  maj  Uuu^ 

for  a  simple  microscope  the  achromatic  triplets  to  hold  dissecting  troughs  with  glass  boU'  a^ 

now  furnished  by  the  lYench  and  German  opti-  It  is  often  convenient,  or  absolutely  nece^an 

cians,  as  objecUves  for  the  compound  microscope,  for  the  examination  and  dissection  of  opaque  <>  - 

will  be  found  very  effective.    Essentially,  the  jects,  to  have  the  lens  inserted  in  a  silver  c:- 

English  and  American  achromatic  objectives  are  or  Lieberkuhn,  which,  receiving  the  ligLt  fn^ 

triplets,  but  the  peculiar  mounting  of  these  instru-  the  mirror  below,  reflects  it  luuik,  ooDden^, 

ments  prevents  their  use  as  simple  microscopes,  upon  the  object  These  lieberlnahns  are  tbi^^  J 

So  great  has  been  the  improvement,  that  the  made  of  silver.    The  very  simple  micri'^-iM 

best  modem  objectives  will  transmit  angular  employed  by  Ellis  in  his  researches  on  coral) :r  • 

pencils  of  170°  to  178°.    We  may  notice  here  and  in  which  all  the  adjustments  were  efi^^ 

the  so  called  ^*  Ooddington  lens,**  or  grooved  by  sliding  by  the  hand,  was  fitted  with  the<t  -  •- 

q>here.    It  is  an  invention  of  Sir  David  Brew-  ver  cups.  Although  the  Lieberkuhn  is  rert  *> :  - 

ster,  and  when  properly  made  is  almost  free  monly  applied  to  the  low  power  achromati' « 

from  spherical  aberration,  and  the  chromatic  jectives,  it  is  now  seldom  to  be  obtaiDed  v 

aberration  is  almost  insensible.    ^^  It  consists  of  any  form  of  simple  instrument,  unless  bj  ^p• 

a  spherical  leni^  or  sphere  with  a  deep  concave  order ;  it  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  eerv^^ 

grouve  cut  round  it,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  mar-  minute  dissection.   In  using  lenses  of  modt;' 

ginal  pencils,  and  thus  give  a  wider  field  and  foci,  i  to  ^  inch,  the  most  extended  distinct  ft 

more  perfect  image."    The  lenses  usually  sold  is  obtained  when  the  convex  side  iBpre^et.tni• 

under  this  name  are  simply  cylinders  of  glass  the  object ;  but  the  sharpest  vision  of  a  nut  '' 

having  spherical  endsi  and  of  course  have  none  point  or  small  object,  in  the  centre  of  the  ^  <  - 

of  the  advantages  of  large  field  and  freedom  is  when  the  flat  side  is  presented  to  the  i<L 

from  spherical    aberration  proposed   by  Dr.  In  estimating  the  magnifying  power  of  >  •  - 

Brewster.    When  the  curvatures  of  this  cylin-  lenses,  an  arbitrary  standsj^d  of  the  nearest  •.  - 

drical  lens  are  unequal,  and  such  that,  the  most  tance  at  which  the  healthy  unassisted  ru  - 

convex  beiuff  turned  toward  the  eye,  an  object  view  distinctly  minute  objects  is  assaini<i .  t:  - 

placed  on  the  other  convex  suiface  is  in  the  distance  has  been  placed  at  from  5  to  lt>  i^  •••^ 

f>roper  focus  of  the  lens,  it  is  called  a  ^^  Stanhope  The  latter  is  the  standard  adopted  bj  Diu«t « - 

ens ;"  its  use  is  limited  to  such  objects  as  can  ticians  and  authors ;  Sir  Da  via  Brcvster  a-' :  ■ 

be  directly  applied  to  the  surface.  When  of  con-  adopts  5  inches.    The  magni^jring  power  i*  '<■■ 

siderable  power  it  may  be  advantageously  em-  ally  expressed  lineally,  or  as  ^*  so  maoT  il:y  - 

ployed  in  eesrchmg  for  diatomaeea ;  the  drop  ters."    Thus,  when  the  magni^rinf  p('«''  * 

of  water  supposed  to  contain  them  may  be  ex-  stated  to  be  40,  it  is  meant  toat  the  diAnaur 

amined  by  applying  it  to  the  least  convex  sur-  increased  40  times,  but  of  course  the  area  « •  '• 

face.  All  the  simple  microscopes,  and  especially  be  increased  1,600  times.    The  following  •  ' 

the  higher  powers,  require  some  kind  of  a  stand  exhibits  the  linear  and  superficial  maci  '•}" 

or  carrier.  The  lower  powers  and  single  lenses  power,  adopting  the  standim  of  10  im )  •  * 
are  usually  attached  to  the  end  of  a  jointed 
rod,  whiah  can  be  moved  up  and  down  a  stem 
inserted  ikkto  a  solid  base.  The  most  conven- 
ient mounMng  for  a  1-inch  or  ^inch  lens  for 
the  purposf  of  preliminary  examinations,  or 
botanical  dilsections,  is  that  of  Messrs.  Powell 
and  Leland  ol  London,  and  is  employed  by  them 
as  the  mountir^  of  the  small  conaenser  for  their 

compound  inslrument.     The  movements  are 

complete,  and  one  can  place  the  lens,  whatever  As  it  is  difhcalt  to  measure  exactly  (< 

may  be  the  position  of  the  object,  in  such  a  re-  focal  length  of  smaQ  lenses,  a  mBcitnt  «|  '• ' 

lation  to  it  as  will  insure  tlie  best  view.    For  mation  may  be  had  by  the  method  pn>f'<'**| 

the  higher  powers,  i  to  f*g  of  an  inch,  a  steady  Mr.  Ross,  which  anawert admirably  fordi'-: 
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nd  triplets.    ItooDsisU  in  ''yiewingtheima^  introdnoed  what  is  termed  an  amplifier,  being 

of  some  distant  object  formed  by  the  lens  m  an  achromatic  concave  of  peculiar  construction, 

qaestion,  through  another  lens  of  one  inch  solar  which  Ib  introduced  within  the  body  of  the 

focal  length,  keeping  both  eyes  open,  and  com-  microscope  by  means  of  an  adapter.    The  cor- 

psring  the  image  presented  through  the  two  rections  of  the  objective  are  not  in  the  least 

tenses  with  that  of  Uie  naked  eye.    The  pro-  disturbed  by  this  arrangement,  but  the  power 

portion  between  the  two  images  so  seen  will  be  is  doubled.    A  low  eve  piece  thus  gives  as  much 

the  focal  length  required.    The  panes,  of  glass  amplification  as  a  higher  one,  but  with  the  very 

in  a  window,  or  courses  of  bricks  in  a  wall,  are  great  advantage  of  almost  perifectflatness  of  field. 

convenient  objects  for  this  purpose."    The  com*  — ^The  object  glasses,  or  ^^  objectives"  as  they 

narative  focal  lengths  of  two  lenses,  or  sets  of  are  now  very  commonly  termed,  derive  their 

tenses,  may  be  determined  by  holding  them  at  denominations,  1  inch,  ^  inch,  i  inch,  &c.,  from 

the  same  distance  from  the  eye  and  estimating  the  fSact  that  the  combined  sets  of  lenses  give  a 

the  sizes  of  the  images  formed  by  each  of  the  magnifying  power  the  same  as  a  single  lens  of 

ume  object ;  thu&  if  one  lens  forms  the  image  the  same  name.     Thus,  a  i  object  glass  should 

half  the  size  of  the  other,  lineal  measure,  its  sive  the  same  amplification  as  thoueh  a  single 

focal  length  is  half  that  of  the  other.    The  same  lens  of  i  of  an  inch  was  used  in  its  puice.    Thxs 

method  applies  to  eye  pieces. — ^We  pass  now  to  term  does  not  refer  at  all  to  the  working  dis- 

the  compound  microscope,  and  shall  dwell  only  tance,  for,  as  is  the  case  with  doublets,  the  work- 

opon  the  construction  and  use  of  the  instru-  ing  distance  with  all  powers  higher  than  the  ) 

ment  in  its  most  approved  form.    For  a  history  inch  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  equiv- 

of  the  earlier  forms,  the  reader  may  consult  the  alent  single  lens ;  it  will  be  apparent  that  for 

elaborate  works  of  Quekett  and  Harting,  and  any  given  focus  the  working  distance  will,  in 

the  older  works  of  Adams  and  Baker.    Essen-  general,  be  diminished  by  an  increased  angle 

tially  it  consists  of  two  parts,  the  object  glass  of  aperture ;  a  ^  of  90°  will  have  in  this  re- 

a&d  the  eye  piece.    The  former  is  now  maoe  by  spect  a  very  great  advantage  over  a  i  of  140^. 

a  combination,  usually,  of  8  sets  of  achromatic  As  regards  the  merits  of  the  large  angle  objeo- 

doublets,  arranged  to  give  the  greatest  freedom  tives,  there  are  various  opinions.    Dr.  Carpen- 

(rom  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration ;  the  ter  is  decided  in  his  condemnation,  considering 

Utter,  of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  with  the  that  depth  of  penetration  cannot  be  had  at  the 

plane  sides  to  the  eye,  the  lens  nearest  the  ob-  same  time  with  enlarged  angle.    The  skill  of 

juct,  or  ^^  field  lens,"  being  almost  exactly  dou-  the  first  opticians,  Spencer.  Tolles,  and  Grunow 

ble  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  lens,  and  the  dis-  in  America,  Bos&  Powell  and  Leland,  and 

tance  between  them  a  little  more  than  the  focal  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck  in  England,  have  prov- 

Itogih  of  the  field  lens  ;  the  ratio  is  varied  ed  the  contrary.    Nor  is  Sir  David  Brewster's 

Himewbat  by  different  makers.    The  eye  piece  assertion  true  of  large  angle  objectives,  that 

thus  formed  is  termed  a  ^'  negative  eye  piece,"  they  give  a  distorted  view.     The  definition, 

or  the  ^*  Huyghenean."    The  eye  piece  of  Kell-  clearness,  and  perfectness  of  vision  with  Powell 

Der  is  a  decided  improvement ;  it  is  termed  and  Leland*s  X,  having  on  angle  of  176°,  when 

"  orthoscopic,"  and  the  eye  lens  is  achromatic  employed  witn  a  low  eye  piece  so  as  to  give 

or  nearly  so ;  these  eye  pieces  are  supplied  by  the  same  amplification  as  a  i  with  a  higher,  is 

the  Kessrs.  Grunow  of  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  with  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  \,    The  chief 

their  best  instruments ;   the  field  of  view  is  advantage  of  the  small  angle  has  been  consider- 

urge,  free  from  distortion,  and  weU  defined  ed  to  be  thja  sort  of  general  view  it  would  give 

througfaont  the  whole  extent    The  orthoscopic  of  the  whole  of  a  minute  object;  the  working 

«T6  piece  supplied  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Spencer,  distance  being  so  great,  that  the  minute  eleva- 

uid  more  recently  as  improved  by  B.  B.  ToUes,  tions  and  depressions  in  the  object  itself,  being 

of  Canastota,  has  both  eye  and  field  lens  achro-  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole  distance, 

nutic,  and  is  exceedingly  perfect;  it  is,  however,  would  not  perceptibly  affect  the  focus.     In 

J^ore  expensive  than  Uie  Kellner  eye  piece.  Mr.  many  respects,  this  might  be  a  desirable  qual- 

loUes  has  also  introduced  very  recently  a  solid,  ity ;  but  we  are  convin^  that  the  microscopist 

orthoscopic,  negative  eye  piece,  of  remarkable  would  quite  as  often  find  it  a  source  of  error  in 

^Karness  and  (fofinition  throughout,  especially  his  interpretation  of  what  he  might  observe. 

lotted  for  micrometric  use,  the  engraved  scale  We  feel  rally  assured,  that  in  minute  and  elabo- 

^'iQg  cemented  in  the  body  of  the  solid  eye  rate  investigations  the  high  angle  objectives  are 

pi^^  and  perfectly  protected  from  all  dust  or  the  most  trustworthy.    Moreover,  the  skill  of 

uiterference  with  dennition,  so  noticeable  in  the  the  opticians  named  has  enabled  them  to  increase 

^  of  the  eye-piece  micrometer  in  the  ordinary  the  angle  without  diminishing  so  very  much  the 

^^7-   So  tar  as  we  are  aware,  the  English  op-  working  distance.    The  tV  of  Mr.  Boss,  of  re- 

>5iaQ9  have  not  yet  adopted  the  improved  eye  cent  make,  and  we  believe  the  -X  of  that  of 

oerT^  .^^^  ^▼e  devoted  all  their  skill  to  the  Powdl  and  Leland,  will  work  through  slaas 

^ne^tion  of  the  objectives  and  the  stands.  .01  d^)  of  an  inch  in  thickness. — In  speaking 

^^   Jurors'  Report"  of  the  exhibition  of  1861  of  the  objectives  of  the  prominent  makers,  we 

ntions  a  solia  eye  piece,  a  positive  triple  do  not  desire  to  indicate  any  order  of  preoe- 

roinati(^  very  thick ;  but  it  appears  not  to  dence ;  they  are  aU  excellent,  and  all  have 

0  come  into  general  use.    Mr.  Tolles  has  also  peculiarities  of  their  own.    We  must,  however, 
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be  permitted  to  notloe  a  little  more  ftdly  the  posterior  8et&  the  front  being  immonble;  the 
Amerioan  artists.  The  oldest  optician,  and  the  latter  method  is  better,  the  oljeot  being  Icepc 
one  who  has  been  most  known  in  connection  easier  in  view  dnring  the  adjnstment,  and  wn 
with  the  miorosoope  in  the  United  States,  is  being  no  danger  of  bringing  the  front  kns  id 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Spencer  of  Canastota,  N.  T.  contact  with  the  object  The  objectives  of  If  r. 
The  obieet  glasses  ftumished  by  this  gentleman,  Ross  have  always  maintained  a  hifffa  cfaancter. 
particmarly  the  later  ones,  are  of  the  highest  and  have  been  more  expensive  than  those  rif 
order ;  they  range  from  8  indi  to  ^  inch.  By  Powell  and  Leland,  or  Smith,  Beck,  and  Bee k« 
many  of  onr  most  experienced  miorosoopists  though  they  probably  do  not  snrpass  them.  Tbe 
they  are  eonsidered  superior  to  the  best  objeo-  business  is  now  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Boss, 
tives  of  the  London  opticians;  they  are  certain-  the  son  of  A.  Ross,  who  has  latelv  died.  Mr. 
ly  equal  to  them.  Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  earlier  Ross's  objectives  range  from  8  incn  to  i^  inch. 
days  of  high  angle  objectives,  no  doubt  surpass-  Messrs.  Powell  and  Leland,  so  hr  at  least  as  the 
ed  in  this  respect  dl  the  English  opticians ;  his  objectives  and  accessories  are  concerned,  are 
rare  skill  and  nice  manipuuition  enabled  him  quite  eouol  if  not  superior  to  any  living  opti- 
to  perform  wonderftd  feats  in  this  direction,  far  dans.  Both  the  low  and  high  powers  of  thi« 
in  advance  of  any  tiling  before  accomplished,  firm  are  of  the  finest  character.  While  the 
Mr.  Robert  B.  ToUes,  for  some  time  connected  general  plan  is  the  same,  there  are  some  pens* 
with  Spencer,  but  now  by  himsdf  at  Canastota,  liarities  in  their  high  power  otnectives  wortliT 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  perfection  of  the  of  notice.  The  front  set  is  triple,  and  thefroLt 
aehromatio  objectives  with  enthusiastic  zeal  lens  being  of  crown  glass  is  less  liable  to  injurr 
and  unparalleled  success.  His  recent  object-  from  wiping,  or  accidental  contact  with  the  ob- 
ives  are  quite  equal  in  defining  and  i>enetrating  ject,  tlian  the  soft  flint  of  other  opticians :  b^t 
power  to  the  very  best  of  the  London  opticians,  as  it  is  a  very  thin  plano-convex,  merely  ce- 
both  with  central  and  obliqne  illumination,  and  mented  to  the  concave,  and  not  bumisheii  in, 
greatly  superior  to  them  in  the  latter  case,  as  it  is  liable  to  injury  by  parting  the  oemeot 
regards  chromatic  aberration ;  this  is  true  also  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck  are  more  wide)T 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  objectives.  Mr.  ToUes's  ob-  known  in  this  country  than  the  other  finsfl. 
iectives  range  from  8  inch  to  ^V*  Messrs.  Their^' students' "and  ^educational  microscope" 
J.  and  W.  Gronow  of  New  Haven,  Conn,  (the  are  the  forms  usually  sold  by  the  dealera.  As 
former  now  of  New  York)  have  sent  out  some  opticians,  they  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
very  fine  objectives,  ranging  frx>m  2  inch  to  others  named;  as  meohanidans,  in  some  rs* 
i\  inch.  They  have  not  attempted  generally  spects,  tliey  appear  to  be  in  advance.  They  do 
BO  high  angles  as  Spencer  and  Tolles,  but  have  not  furnish  objectives  higher  than  |  of  135" 
devoted  great  attention  to  the  mechanical  ar-  ang^e.  We  have  space  only  to  mention  th« 
rangement  and  efficiency  of  their  stands,  and  names  of  Kachet,  Oberhauser,  and  KeDner. 
the  accessory  apparatus.  In  this  department  whose  objectives  are  excellent,  but  inferior  to 
especially  they  are  unrivalled,  and  they  alone,  tlie  American  or  English;  they  are,  however, 
of  the  American  opticians,  have  adopted  Mr.  much  cheaper,  and  the  mechanical  work  npoa 
Wenham's  superior  mode  of  adjustment  of  the  their  instruments  is  very  excellent  The  name 
hiffh  power  objectives  for  thickness  of  cover. —  of  Prof.  Amici  of  Modena  has  long  been  asao- 
Of  English  opticians,  the  name  of  Andrew  ciatcd  with  the  microscope.  The  ol|}ectives 
Ross  has  always  been  placed  foremost,  beins  made  by  him  consist  of  6  series,  with  angict 
connected  with  the  greatest  improvement  of  varying  from  26^  to  160°;  the  higher  powin 
the  objective,  without  which  the  higher  powers  have  no  adjustment  for  cover,  but  the  frcrx 
of  large  angle  would  be  almost  valueless ;  we  lens  is  made  slightly  concave,  and  a  drc^  o( 
allude  to  the  adjustment  for  cover.  First  of  water  introduced  between  the  cover  and  tit- 
all  the  opticians  Mr.  Ross  made  his  objectives  objective,  thus  in  a  measure  rendering  tlic  ad- 
so  perfectly  corrected  for  spherical  and  chro-  justmcnt  unnecessary.  This  contrivance  t^  :*.- 
matic  aberration,  that  a  new  source  of  diffl*  gen  ions  but  awkward,  and  is  a  poor  sobstitL-.s* 
culty,  apparently  almost  insurmountable,  pre-  for  that  suggested  bv  Mr.  Ross.  Fmally,  we  mi:^ 
sented  itself.  He  found  that  these  aberrations,  not  omit  to  name  Mr.  Lister,  who  first  pointed 
so  nicely  balanced,  were  disturbed  by  each  vary-  out  some  peculiarities  possessed  by  a  oomb^ri- 
ing  thickness  of  the  thin  covering  glass  over  tion  of  8  achromatics  with  their  plane  ec !«» 
the  object.  The  happy  expedient  he  devised  toward  the  object,  the  crown  and  fiint  bri'^ 
to  remedy  this,  was  to  alter  the  distance  be-  cemented  together,  and  which  were  the  ba.*^ 
tween  the  firsi  set  and  the  two  posterior  sets  of  of  subsequent  improvements.  The  percl.sr 
achromatics  composing  the  objective,  by  means  form  adopted  by  Lister  has  long  lincv  t<va 
of  a  delicate  scrtw  collar.  This  grand  and  abandoned,  the  principles,  however,  being  t^  < 
capital  improvemeiit,  for  which  Mr.  Ross  de-  same. — ^The  stands  fhmished  by  the  princ::w 
serves  the  rank  assigned  him,  has  been  adopted  makers  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  patterns  ai:J 
by  all  the  American  and  English  opticians,  and  combine  various  excellences.  The  most  dr>.r- 
more  recently  by  the  French  and  German.  The  able  points,  viz.,  freedom  from  tremor,  eft#c  -.f 
English  uniformly,  if  \7e  except  the  amateur  llluramation,  particularly  oblique  iUnminati*  n. 
efiTorts  of  Mr.  Wenbam,  make  the  front  set  mov-  fiicility  in  the  application  of  the  acci''<!M>rT  ar-^i- 
able;  the  American  opticians  move  the  two  ratus,  and  delicacy  of  adjustroenti  areD^tf.r 
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equal  in  the  first  daas  stands  of  the  principal  Smith,  Beek,  and  Beok  giadnate  the  head  of 

opticioDfl ;  bat  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  the  screw  of  the  fine  aqjostment,  so  that  the 

are  those  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beok.  thickness  of  oovering  glass  may  be  measured. 

Their  large  stand  mounted  on  two  pillars  is  re-  A  skilful  observer  may  dispense  with  the  rack 

markablj  steady.    The  stage,  thin  out  substan*  movement,  and  produce  the  approximate  ad- 

tial,  is  laree,  and   its   movements  are  very  justment  by  sliding  the  tube.  This  is  the  meth* 

smooth  and  delicate.     The  illuminating  and  od  adopted  in  most  of  the  French  instmmentBL 

aoceasory  apparatus  is  carried  by  a  sub-stage  and  in  the  "educational''  of  Smith,  Beck,  and 

below,  and  most  easily  applied.    The  illuminat-  Beck.    The  stage  movements  should  be  smooth, 

ing  mirror  is  large^  and  so  mounted  as  to  give  and  but  slightly  disturb  the  adjustment  when  in 

very  oblique  illnmmation.    The  rack-work  of  focus.    The  adjustment  foi  wear  in  the  English 

the  quick  ac^ustment  b  always  of  the  smooth-  instruments  is  by  spring,  in  the  American  by 

est  and  best  character  in  all  of  the  instruments  screws ;  the  former  invcHves  more  work  for  the 

made  bv  this  firm,  and  the  slow  a^ustment  maker,  but  is  better.    The  lever  stage,  though 

TsiT  deuoate.    The  greatest  fault  in  this  stand  performing  finely  when  first  from  the  hands  of 

is  the  attachment  of  the  slow  movement  at  the  the  maker,  is  much  more  liable  to  derangement 

lower  part  of  the  tube  of  the  microscope  itsell  than  that  in  which  the  motions  are  produced 

la  this  respect,  Uie  stands  of  Boss,  Powell  and  by  rack  and  screw.    In  the  SmiUi,  Beck,  and 

Leland,  Spenoer,  Tolles.  and  the  Messrs.  Gm-  Beck  instruments  the  rack  and  screw  are  both 

now,  are  superior.    Witli  the  high  powers,  the  so  low  that  the  latter  passes  entirely  under  the 

springing  of  the  tube  when  the  finger  is  ap-  bottom  of  the  stage,  which  is  consequently  mnoh 

plied,    and   the   shaking   when    the    a^ust-  thinner  than  it  can  be  made  when  the  screw  is 

ment  for  cover  is  attempted,  are  disagreeable,  introduced  between  the  movable  plates,  as  ia 

The  larger  students'  microscope  made  by  this  thecase  with  most  of  the  American  instruments; 

firm  is  a  very  fine  instrument ;  the  stage  move-  the  milled  heads  themselves  are  thus  dropped 

meats  and   acyustments   are   very  complete,  below  the  level  of  the  stage,  and  this  is  deemed 

The  stands  furnished  by  Boss  are  too  heavy  and  of  great  importance ;  this  is  also  the  case  with 

oombersome;   they  are,  however,  exoeedingly  Powell  ana  Leland's  large  microscope. — ^The 

steady,  and  finished  with  extreme  care.    Those  usual  accessories  aooomnanying  the  microscope 

supplied  by  Powell  and  Leland  are  much  lighter,  are^  an  achromatic  conaenser,  a  bull's-eye  con- 

aod  have  some  peculiar  advantages.    The  ao-  denser,  small  condenser,  stage  and  eye-pieoe 

oessories  supplied  by  this  firm  are  more  com-  micrometers,  polarizing  apparatus,  camera  luci- 

plete  than  those  of  any  other;  the  stage  of  their  da,  animalcule  cage,  stage  forceps,  glass  para* 

new  and  largest  instrument  is  very  thin,  and  bola,  erector,  LleMrkuhns  and  dark  wells,  frog 

allows  greater  obliquity  of  illumination  than  plate^  &o.    The  name  of  achromatic  condenser 

that  of  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck.  Their  achroma*  has  been  given  to  an  illuminating  apparatus 

tie  condenser  ia  beautifully  finished ;  it  has  an  consisting  of  an  achromatic  objective  of  large 

lDgleofl70^    The  stand  itself  is  not  as  steady  angle,  furnished  with  a  wheel  of  diaphragms 

as  that  of  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck,  but  the  fine  and  central  stops ;  when  the  latter  are  used, 

adjustment  is  mora  conveniently  placed.    The  oblique  illumination  is  obtiuned.  This  condenser 

stands  fiimi^ed  by  Messrs.  Orunow  aro  of  dif-  is  exceedingly  useful  in  the  ordinary  studies  by 

ferent  patterns,  but  all  excellent  in  beauty  of  the  microscope.    With  the  proper  adjustment 

finish,  smoothness  of  a^jnstment,  and  steadiness,  it  affords  a  fine  achromatic  illumination,  reveal- 

oomporinff  most  favorably  with  the  English  ing  thestructure  of  the  object  with  great  beauty 

work.    The  stands  furnished  at  Oanastota  by  and  deamess;  but  in  unskilful  hands  it  will  09 

Spencer  and  Tolles  have  many  excellences,  and  of  little  service.    80  fiir  as  oblique  illumination 

are  very  steady.    Their  more  recent   stands  is  concerned,  we  prefer  unilateral  light,  though 

eriaoe  a  most  decided  improvement  in  general  some  particulars  of  structure  aro  betst  revealed 

fioiah  and  in  the  accessories,  and  we  doubt  not  by  aid  of  the  achromatic  condenser.    The  con* 

that  the  American  stands  will  soon,  as  already  denser  is  placed  below  the  main  stage,  and  can 

do  the  American  objectives,  to  say  the  very  be  adjusted  by  independent  rack-work,  so  as  to 

least,  fully  equal  the  best  English  work. — ^AU  give  the  best  illumination.    The  conaenser  of 

good  instruments  diould  have  a  graduated  draw-  170^  angle,  lately  introduced  by  Powell  and 

tobe  within  the  main  tnbe,  and  uie  latter  should  Leland,  is  spoken  of  very  highly  by  the  English 

bs  not  less  than  1.4  inch  in  diameter.    Asa  microscopists;  the  delicate  markings  of  noet- 

general  rule,  the  Amerioan  microscopes  have  cuia  rhomboideij  when  viewed  with  their  i\r  ob- 

^  too  smaU  and  short  bodies,  so  that  they  Jective,  are  stated  to  be  as  well  defined  as  those 

lure  appeared,  by  the  side  of  the  English  in-  of  p^At/^pocom/nM  viewed  with  a  i.   Theaohro- 

ptmmenta,  little  and  inferior.    The  draw-tube  matio  condenser  of  Smith  JBeck  and  Beck  has 

is  absolutely  necessary  for  micrometry,  and  is  an  angle  of  about  100°.    When  used  with  the 

very  convenient  to  receive  the  analyzing  prism,  central  stops,  the  proper  point  for  a^jnstment 

erector,  or  ToUes's  amplifier.    Twoa4juBtments  may  be  determinea  by  romoving  the  eye  piece, 

for  focus  are  also  necessary,  one  quick  by  rack-  after  the  objective  has  been  brought  into  ibcus, 

work  and  pinion,  the  other  ve^  delicate  by  looking  down  the  tube,  and  moving  the  con* 

screw.    The  pinion  heads  should  be  large,  to  denser  by  means  of  its  own  rack  and  pinion, 

^w  of  moat  delicate  movement,  and  ^^esrs.  until  the  black  stop  appears  aharply  deuied  in 
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the  centre  of  the  fields  and  ft  bright  illnminated  the  valne  of  one  division  o.  the  eye-piece  im* 
ring  around  it.  If  the  stop  is  removed,  the  orometer  woold  be  .001".  witii  that  partienlir 
whole  field  will  appear  brightly  illuminated,  nn-  object  glass,  eye  piece,  and  length  of  draw-tcbe. 
less  the  objective  be  of  much  greater  angle  than  The  stage  micrometer  being  replaced  bj  anj 
the  condenser.  A  condenser  of  greater  angle  object,  its  dunensions  may  be  readily  sBoertiiB- 
than  100^  cannot  be  used  unless  the  object  be  ed  by  noticing  how  many  divisions  of  the  scale 
placed  upon  very  thin  glass ;  all  difficult  test  are  subtended  by  it.  The  micrometers  of  thu 
objects  should  be  mounted  in  this  manner  on  a  description  are  very  convenient,  and,  wbca 
slip  of  mah(^ny.  The  condenser  itself,  or  the  carefully  used,  accurate.  Ilie  definition  is 
carrier,  should  have  some  means  of  a^ustment  slightly  ii^ured,  however ;  this  objection  u  6th 
to  make  its  axis  coincide  with  that  of  the  ob-  viated  by  Mr.  Tollee's  solid  micrometer  ere 
jective;  the  front  set  of  lenses  is  generally  piece.  If  the  observer  has  only  a  stage  mkroo- 
made  to  be  removed,  thus  affording  an  illumi-  eter,  the  divisions  may  be  projected  on  paper 
nator  of  lower  angle,  to  use  with  tiiicker  glass  by  means  of  the  camera  laoida ;  then,  vith  tU 
and  objectives  of  low  power.  In  using  the  same  objective  and  eyepiece,  the  image  of  is; 
achromatic  condenser  by  lamp  light,  the  bull's-  object  being  projected  on  the  paper,  its  dimes- 
eye  condenser  is  employed  to  render  the  rays  sions  are  at  once  ascertained.  MesBn.  Powefi 
parallel,  and  the  plane  side  of  the  mirror  is  used,  and  Leland  fhmish  a  cobweb  micrometer  s&- 
— ^The  bullVeye  condenser  consists  of  a  thick  ceptible  of  great  accuracy ;  it  is  amilar  to  thi; 
plano-convex  lens,  of  short  focus,  mounted  upon  used  for  astronomical  purposes.  Measni  Grc- 
a  stand  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  the  iUomina-  now  have  somewhat  tinproved  upon  PoweO 
tion  of  opaque  objects.  Very  excellent  oblique  and  Leland,  and  their  cobweb  micrometer  w'ttl 
illumination  may  be  obtained  by  condensing  orthoscopio  eye  piece  is  a  very  delicate  instn- 
the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  placed  at  a  dis-  ment.  They  also  fhmish  Fniunhofer^a  f^ 
tanoe  of  about  two  feet  fh>m  the  stage,  upon  micrometer,  which  possesses  the  advaota^  d 
the  under  surface  of  the  slide,  the  light  being  giving  the  absolute  dimensions  of  the  object; 
placed  in  fh)nt,  and  the  stage  slightly  turned  up  without  reference  to  the  power  of  the  obje^ 
to  receive  it;  or,  the  microscope  being  placed  tive  or  eye  piece.  With  careful  use  tiieeje-piMe 
horizontal,  the  light  may  be  off  at  one  side,  ac-  micrometer  is  as  accurate  as  any  of  theae,  inJ 
cording  to  the  obliquity  desired.  As  the  thick-  much  less  expensive. — The  polarizing  appira- 
ness  of  the  stage  will  not  ordinarily  allow  illu-  tus  consists  of  two  Nichols  prisms  of  ealc  spar 
mination  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  60^  with  revolving  fittings,  one  (c^ed  the  polir- 
from  the  axis,  a  sub-stage,  attached  to  tiie  upper  izer)  designed  to  be  placed  below  ^e  object,  tbe 
plate  of  the  main  stage,  but  carrying  the  slide  other  (termed  the  analyzer)  above,  dtiier  directly 
entirely  below  it,  is  fhrnished  by  Messrs.  Gmnow,  over  the  eye  piece,  where  it  generaOy  tsau  off 
and  by  Powell  and  Leland,  and  may  be  readilj  part  of  the  field,  or  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
attached  to  any  microscope ;  this  allows  illumi-  draw-tube ;  here,  if  the  prism  be  a  good  ow 
nation  of  any  obliquity.  In  using  the  buUVeye  and  not  too  long,  it  will  not  much  ^eet  tbe 
condenser  for  this  purpose  with  a  lamp,  Uie  definition,  and  will  allow  the  whole  field  to  l« 
plane  side  must  be  presented  toward  tiie  object;  visible.  Very  much  depends  upon  tbeae  pnsm«. 
and  if  the  flame  be  fiat,  its  edge  must  be  present-  Those  supplied  by  the  Messrs.  Gmnow  are  verr 
ed.  The  small  condenser  is  used  in  the  same  way  large  ana  fine,  and  the  analyzer  is  placed  hj 
as  the  buUVeye.  Where  very  intense  illumina-  them  directly  above  the  objective ;  it  is  t-^^ 
tion  is  desired,  the  bullVeye  is  placed  near  large,  however,  to  be  placed  so  low  down  ▼iti>* 
the  source  of  illumination,  with  the  plane  side  out  injury  to  the  definition.  The  soaljzer  <>f 
toward  it,  so  as  to  render  the  rays  nearly  paral-  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck  is  much  shorter  th^^r 
lei,  and  then  this  beam  of  light  is  farther  con-  Grunow^s,  and  may  be  used  either  over  tbe  vjt 
densed  by  the  smidl  oondenser. — The  stage  pioce  or  placed  in  the  end  of  the  draw-toix^- 
micrometer  is  a  slip  of  glass  ruled  into  .01"  and  There  is  much  difference  in  these  prisms ;  9(rT* 
.001"  of  an  inch;  it  is  used  in  conjunction  scarcely  injure  the  definition  at  aJl,aDdodtr» 
with  the  camera  lucida,  or  to  determine  the  are  very  poor.  The  polarizer  is  usoaDy  fotuf 
value  of  the  divisions  of  the  eye-piece  microm-  what  larger  than  the  analyzer.  The  calc  ^-tf 
eter.  The  French  scale  is  the  millimetre  is  very  soft,  and,  if  not  protected  by  tfaio  gl^ 
divided  into  100  or  200  parts.  The  eye-piece  covers,  as  are  those  of  Messrs.  Gnmov,  Iia^> 
micrometer  is  a  finely  ruled  glass  scale,  intro-  to  injury.  A  set  of  revolving  saleniteik  to  ^ 
duced  by  means  of  an  opening  between  the  below  the  object,  between  it  and  tbe  polariie^ 
field  and  eye  lens  of  the  eye  piece,  so  as  to  be  is  supplied  both  by  Gmnow  and  by  the  £ocl-?b 
in  the  focus  of  the  eye  lens.  The  value  of  the  opticians.  There  is  not  much  choice  is  the 
scale  is  determined  by  phicing  the  stage  microm-  m ethod  of  mounti ng  and  revolving  these  pniiB» ^ 
eter  on  the  staffe,  and  viewing  the  divisiona  perhaps  Granow's  is  the  most  elabonta.  be'., 
with  the  given  objective  and  eye  piece,  causing  when  the  revolving  selenites  are  faicliidei  v^ 
by  means  of  the  draw-tube  a  certain  number  think  Smith,  Beck,  and  Be<^'s  arrangemeDt  toe 
of  divisions  of  the  one  to  correspond  exactly  most  complete.  A  '^selenite  stage*'  n  <""<" 
with  n  certain  number  of  the  other;  thus,  if  10  employed,  simply  placed  under  the  ch}eti,ctt 
divisions  of  the  eye  micrometer  corresponded  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  Mr.  Darker  b^ 
with  one  (.01")  of  the  stage  micrometer,  then  contrived  a  stage  of  this  kind,  in  vbiob  ^ 
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selenites  revolve.  A  complete  polaridng  appa-  ang^e  of  aperture  of  the  oljective,  nntO  the  d!« 
ratoB  is  very  important,  and  should  be  attached  reot  light  is  ezoladed ;  tiie  object  is  then  exhib* 
to  every  good  instrnmeot  Sometimes  tonrma-  ited  entirely  by  oblique  light  on  a  dark  field, 
linos  are  used  instead  of  the  prisms  of  calo  spar ;  The  polyeystina  are  beautifully  shown  by  this 
they  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  color,  illumination,  and  also  parts  of  insects  with  the 
but  plAced  over  the  eye  piece  do  not  at  all  ob-  lower  powers. — ^The  erector  consists  of  two 
stract  the  field  of  view. — ^The  camera  lucida  plano-convex  leuses,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
faroishes  the  means  of  drawing  or  sketching  lower  end  of  the  draw-tube ;  by  means  of  these 
outlines  of  objects  viewed  in  the  microscope,  the  object  is  seen  without  being  inverted.  The 
some  provision  for  which  is  absolutely  neces-  magnifying  power  is  much  diminished,  and  the 
sary.  Often  this  is  merely  a  plate  of  neutral  definition  injured ;  and  one  who  intends  to  dis- 
tint  glass,  which,  placed  in  fit>nt  of  the  eye  sect  under  the  compound  microscope,  had  bet- 
piece,  at  an  angle  of  45^,  when  the  microscope  ter  at  once  learn  to  manipulate  without  it.  The 
is  tnr&ed  horizontal,  reflects  the  image  to  the  ingenious  erecting  prism  of  Naohet  may  be  used, 
eye,  and  at  the  same  time  pencil  and  paper  whiohdoesnot  in  the  least  injure  the  definition. 
npoQ  the  table  may  be  viewed  through  the  In  this  case  the  upright  stand  of  Nachet  win 
glaas.  A  better  contrivance  than  this  is  the  be  found  very  steady  and  ccmvenient. — ^Lieber* 
steel  disk  of  Soemmering,  made  slightly  smaller  knhns  are  polished  silver  specula  fitted  to  the 
than  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  this,  when  placed  in  lower  powers,  the  poli!^ed  surface  being  pre- 
froDt  of  toe  eye  piece,  enables  one  to  view  ob-  sented  to  the  object;  they  are  used  in  oonjuno- 
ject  and  paper  at  the  same  time.  In  these  con-  tion  with  what  are  termed  dark  wells,  which 
trivances,  and  also  in  the  Nachet  drawing  prism,  consist  of  a  slender  rod  carrying  at  the  summit 
the  object,  being  viewed  after  but  one  reflec-  a  blackened  cap  of  brass,  and  are  placed  direct- 
tioD,  is  reversedf  right  and  left.  Where  it  is  ly  under  the  object  so  as  to  cut  off  the  direct 
necessary  to  finish  a  drawing  by  the  eye,  this  light ;  where  the  object  itself  is  mounted  on  an 
is  a  serious  difficulty ;  it  is  therefore  preferable  opaque  background,  they  are  unnecessary.  The 
in  all  cases  to  use  the  Wollaston  prism,  which  light  refiected  from  the  mirror  below,  falling 
is  applied  so  as  to  give  an  unobstructed  view  upon  the  Lieberkuhn,  is  condensed  upon  the 
of  the  whole  field,  and  with  which  the  drawing  object.  There  are  many  opaque  objects  which 
is  precisely  as  it  appears  in  the  micro8COx>e  with-  cannot  be  well  seen  without  this  kind  of  illuml- 
out  the  prism.  A  little  practice  is  required  to  nation,  and  it  is  justly  considered  a  very  im- 
Qse  it  well,  but  if  the  observer  will  take  care  to  portant  addition  to  the  apparatus. — ^The  frog 
hare  the  paper  strongly  illuminated,  while  the  plate  is  a  flat  mahogany  or  metal  plate,  having 
object  is  only  enough  illuminated  to  see  it  dis^  a  slightly  elevated  gloss  pla^orm,  and  the  edge 
tinctly,  no  great  difficulty  will  be  found. —  of  the  plate  pierced  with  holes  or  furnished  with 
The  animalccde  cage  is  a  simple  contrivance  by  split  pins.  By  means  of  threads  tied  to  the  toes 
means  of  which  a  drop  of  water  may  be  retain-  of  the  frog,  the  web  may  be  spread  out  on  the 
ed  between  two  glass  plates,  which  may  be  ap-  plate,  the  body  of  the  frog  being  endosed  in  a 
prozimated  so  as  to  iust  confine  the  object,  osg  and  strapped  to  the  plate ;  cere  must  be 
without  allowing,  if  it  be  living,  too  much  free-  taken  not  to  draw  the  string  too  tightly  around 
dom  of  movement ;  it  is  often  made  to  serve  the  mouth  of  the  bag  where  the  leg  protrudes, 
the  purpose  of  a  compressor,  for  crushing  soft  as  it  stops  the  circdation.  The  bag  may  be 
bodies  more  or  less  during  the  examination. —  dispensed  with  by  holding  the  f^og  a  moment 
The  stage  forceps  is  exceedingly  useful  for  the  or  two  in  water  of  120^  F.,  when  it  becomes 
czamioation  of  small  insects.  At  one  end  is  perfectly  rigid  and  apparently  insensible.  In 
QAially  placed  a  bit  of  cork,  enclosed  in  a  brass  this  condition  it  may  be  opened,  and  the  drcu- 
cylinder  pierced  with  holes,  to  receive  an  insect  lation  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  and  arteries  of 
pin,  in  case  it  be  desirable  to  examine  cabinet  the  mesentery  most  beautifully  exhibited ;  care 
^pecimeos.  The  forceps  should  have  free  move-  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  parts  moist.  For 
meot  in  all  directions.  The  recent  ones  supplied  the  purposes  of  minute  dissection  we  have 
^T  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck  have  a  ball  and  founa  the  eye  instruments  exceedingly  usefuL 
socket  movement;  they  are  attached  to  the  Fine  scissors  and  forceps  are  made  for  this  pur- 
upper  stage  plate,  and  thus  are  moved  by  pose,  of  most  excellent  quality,  bv  Oharridre  of 
the  rack  and  screw  of  the  stage. — The  parab-  raris,  and  may  be  had  of  the  dealers  in  surgical 
ola  was  originally  contrived  by  Mr.  Wenham,  instruments. — In  working  with  the  microscope, 
utd  was  composed  of  a  silver  reflector ;  it  one  should  acquire  the  habit  of  keeping  both 
18  now  made  of  g^ass,  the  outer  surface  having  eyes  open.  If  the  eyes  are  allowed  to  rest  easy, 
the  form  of  a  parabola.  The  rays  of  light,  en-  and  then  the  focus  carefully  adjusted  to  suit 
^Dg  the  glass  through  a  plane  surfekce  below,  while  thus  resting,  no  great  fatigue  will  be  ex- 
^er  total  reflection,  and  emerge  without  re-  perienced  in  using  the  microscope ;  i^  however, 
fraction,  the  upper  surface  of  the  truncated  pa-  the  focus  is  only  approximated,  and  then  distinct 
'^la  being  concave,  so  that  each  reflected  ray  vision  obtained  by  forcing  the  eye,  severe  pun 
^^es  upon  the  surface  perpendicularly.  The  and  headache  will  ensue.  The  writer  has  work- 
S«8S  parabola  has  a  small  hole  in  the  axis,  car-  ed  with  a  bright  light  for  6  or  8  hours,  with  but 
^ng  a  sli^ng  rod,  with  a  small  disk,  which  slight  intermission,  without  fatigue.  Long  ex- 
^ybe  elevated  or  depressed  according  to  the  perience  and  great  caution  are  requisite  in  in- 
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terpretiDg  the  phenomena  reTealed  by  the  mi* 
oroscope,  and  one  soon  learns  that  things  are  not 
always  what  they  seem.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  jostly  urged  agunst  its  nse.  When  directed 
by  skilful  hands,  and  gnided  by  experience,  its 
revelations  are  of  the  most  exalted  and  truthful 
dharaoter.  No  one  can  hope  to  succeed  in  the 
department  of  natural  history  who  is  not  a  skil- 
ful microscopist.  A  north  light,  coming  from 
the  left  hand,  the  stage  movements  being  at  the 
right  hand,  is  the  best  light  for  day.  At  night, 
the  naphtha  or  coal  oil  lamp,  as  now  made  by 
Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck,  gives  the  most  intense 
and  steady  flame.  The  gas  Jet  is  difficult  to 
manage  for  delicate  work. — We  have  not  yet 
DotiiSed  the  "test  objects.'^  Many  of  these  have 
been  so  long  known  that  it  seems  almost  unne- 
cessary to  mention  them.  The  marking  on  the 
ailicioos  shells  of  diatoms  have  been  highly  re- 
oommended.  Ab  general  testa,  they  are  no 
doubt  very  serviceable,  but  they  are  not  entirely 
to  be  relied  upon  unless  the  same  specimen  is 
i»ed  in  comparisons,  on  the  same  stand,  and 
with  the  same  illumination.  In  the  following 
table  the  usual  tests,  both  for  direct  and  oblique 
illumination,  are  given : 


teehn. 

Angle  of 

«orlii 

«J» 

1 

V. 

«8» 
88« 

H 

80« 

K 

lOO* 

V, 

UQf 

Vi.orV,. 

ITO* 

• 

Direct  Ugbt 


Sections  of  echlnoA. 
^     "       of  wood. 
Pollen  gralna,  Ao. 
Traohon  of  Inseots. 

nenroftigmn  ntton* 

natiim. 
Plcarosigmn  strlgo- 

sam. 
Plearoslgmn  ftad- 

ola. 
Do.  do. 


OMIqMUgkt 


Plnnnlarla  Tirldia. 
Cocoonema  lanceo- 

latnm. 
Pleuroslgma  Ibad- 

Ola. 
Hyalodlscna   Call- 

romleoa. 
Naricala  rbom- 

boldcs. 
Orammatopbora 

sabtlliasima  <Mr 

Prorldenoe. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  Itoeation  of 
different  species  of  diatamaceoB  which  have  been 
employed  as  tests ;  the  measurements  are  those 
of  Messrs.  SuUivant  and  Wormley : 


Tnta. 

Strl*  In  MOQO 
of  an  Inch. 

1 

Plearoeigma  formosam. 

'*           Btrifrilo. 

**           Baltlcam. 

**      •    attenuatum. 

**            hippocampos. 

**           strl^roeum. 

**           qaadratam. 

**            elongatum. 

••            lacustro. 

"           an^rulatam. 

"           Cuciula. 
Naricula  rbomboides. 
Nltzscbla  sigmuidea. 
CoUet<mema  ralgare. 
Qrammatophora  subtllisBlma, 

Oreenport. 
Do.     do.       Prorldenoe. 
Bf  nedra  capltata.  boop  oC 
.\inpbipleura  pillucida. 

Sfidlag. 
80  trans. 

t 

a 

86    ** 

4 

84    ** 

6 

88    * 

« 

49diag. 
45    ** 

7 

8 

48    " 

9 

4V^nt. 

le 

Mdlag. 
MtranSb 
70    •* 

11 

ij 

IS 

70    • 

14 

78    * 

15 

14 

70  to  75  trasn 
75  to  80        •• 
said  to  be  75** 

IT 

180              " 

About  the  last  we  have  great  doubts;  Mr.  Sollitt 
and  Mr.  Lobb  claim  to  nave  resolved  it  From 
experiments  with  the  Nobert  test  pbta,  and 
from  the  most  careful  examination  with  the 
best  English  and  American  objectives,  the  most 


experienced  American  mieroeoopiata  bdieve 
there  is  some  mistake  in  this  supposed  resi  •lo- 
tion. In  judging  of  the  merits  of  an  objectire, 
it  appears  to  us  oblique  illnminatioii  bias  hixw 
too  much  dwelt  upon.  The  imgle  of  apertnn 
having  been  ascertained,  the  general  merits  will 
be  much  more  apparent  by  nse  of  testa,  Kober.  s 
lines  for  example,  with  the  best  central  IDami- 
nation.  If  the  scale  of  podura  plufnbta  is  em- 
ployed, select  a  medium-sized  rather  than  a  large 
one.  The  wedge-shaped  dots  should  be  sharj-ij 
defined,  without  fog  or  mist.  Tlie  seal€«  %k 
the  American  podura  are  not  dotted  but  llneid, 
and  are  not  so  suitable.— See  Robin,  Du  eisr^ 
seopd  (Paris,  1849);  Hartung,  Het  Mihroth^} 
(Utrecht,  1852:  translated  into  German  by  I»r. 
Theile,  Brunswick,  1869) :  Quekett  *'  On  tbe  r«e 
of  the  Microscope^'  (2d  ed.,  London,  IS^e  : 
Wythes,  ''The  Microscopist''  (Philadelilu, 
1858);  Bchaoht,  *'The  Microscope,"  edited  Ij 
Cnrrey  (London,  1855);  Griffith  and  Henfrv?. 
''  Micrographic  I)ictioniu*y :  In trodnction^  (L^  ix- 
don,  1856);  Beale, ''  How  to  work  with  the  ^ 
oroscope"  (London,  185V) ;  Carpenter,  "  The  Mi- 
croscope and  its  Revelations"  (London  and  Pl> 
kdelphia,  1857);  Hogg,  '*The  MicrtMcope^  (loo- 
don,  1 858) ;  Gosse, "  Evenings  at  the  Mieroecc^  v"* 
giondon  and  New  York,  1859);  We^  ^'H^lf 
ours  at  the  Microscope"  (London,  1859) ;  B«&>. 
'^Application  of  the  Microscope  to  Clinical  Mrdh 
dne''  (2d  ed.,  London,  1859);  Clarke,  **Ol»jtN::* 
for  the  Microscope"  (London,  1859);  **Tr&r^ 
actions  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of  L  d- 
don ;"  ''  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Sci- 
ence" (London) ;  and  Sir  David  Brewster's  ptper 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  aasociatioii  tor 
the  advancement  of  science,  1860,  on  ^  Micp>- 
Bcopic  Vision  and  a  new  Form  of  Micra8e«>pe.** 
MICROSCOPIC  ANIMALS.     See  Aximal 

OULXB. 

MrnAS,  a  mythical  king  of  Phryeia,  son  cf 
Gordius,  and,  according  to  some  autnoritie«,  t^ 
Cybele.  Having  conferred  a  favor  on  Bac«h-A 
the  god  desired  him  to  ask  whatsoever  he  pleasN-d. 
Midas  reauested  that  every  thing  toodicd  l/ 
him  should  be  transformed  into  gold«  The  n- 
quest  was  panted,  but  as  his  food  underwent  t!.i 
metamorphosis  as  well  as  all  things  else,  he  n  i« 
reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation,  and  itnismn: 
the  god  to  recall  his  grant  Baochna  bade  r  l. 
bathe  in  the  Pactolns;  and  Midas  having  d\  t*« 
so,  instantly  his  touch  loet  its  auriferous  pov«r 
in  the  case  of  all  tilings  essential  to  life,  while  t'f 
sands  of  the  river  were  converted  into  gx  r: 
Hidas  was  once  chosen  umpbe  in  a  mnsical  ofv 
test  between  Pan  and  Apollo ;  he  awarded  t-  < 
palm  to  Pan,  in  revenge  for  which  Ap  .'.* 
changed  his  ears  into  those  of  an  aas^  Mi  ^\ 
to  hide  this  deformity,  used  to  weftr  a  1«»U'} 
cap ;  but  the  slave  whose  bo8ine«  it  was  to  r  ; 
his  hair  became  privy  to  the  secret,  whic(  «> 
troubled  him  that^  afraid  to  reveal  It  to  a  fi-i:*« 
mortal,  and  unable  to  keep  It  to  himsdi;  be  «i .; 
a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  whispered  Into  n* 
''  King  Midas  haa  asses'  ears."  He  then  filled  =r 
the  hole,  but  a  reed  sprang  up  on  the  q>oi  wLt*.  n 
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II  often  M  tiie  wind  blew^  whispered  hie  worde  on  Long  Island  sonnd,  and  inteneoted  bj  the 

to  the  world.    Midas  is  said  to  have  killed  him-  Gonnectlcat  river,  which  also  forms  a  part  of 

naif  by  drioking  the  blood  of  an  oz.  its  £.  boandary ;  area,  about  480  sq.  in. ;  pop.  in 

MIDDELBURG,  or  Middlkbubo,  a  town  of  1860,  80,680.   The  sur&oe  is  somewhat  nneven 

Holland,  capital  of   the  proviaoe  of  Zealand,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.    Several  streams 

tttoated  near  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Wal«  fhrnish  water  power,  and  there  are  a  namber 

oberen;  pop.  in  1856,  14,000.     The  town  is  of  mannfactones.     The  productions  in  18fiO 

oircolar,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  mound,  were  228,788  bushels  of  potatoes,  96,118  of  In- 

tbe  top  of  which  forms  a  flftvorite  public  prome-  dian  corn,  60,649  of  rye,  28,610  of  oats,  28,409 

Dade.    It  has  several  excellent  educational  es-  lbs.  of  wool,  601,128  of  nutter,  and  88.6T9  tons 

tablisbments,  and  various  manufiEu^ures.    The  of  hay.    There  were  8  cotton.  11  woollen,  and 

town  bsll  was  built  by  Charles  the  Bold  in  1468.  2  paper  factories,  9  grist  ana  40  saw  miUs^  2 

and  is  ornamented  with  26  colossal  statues  of  founaeriee,  7  tanneries,  4  newspaper  offices.  66 

oooDts  and  countesses  of  Fhinders.    The  town  churches,  1  college,  and  7,087  pupik  attending 

was  founded  in  1182,  and  was  taken  by  the  public  sdiools.     The  New  Haven  and  New 

Dutch  from  the  Spaniards  in  1674.    The  British  London  railroad  passes  through  the  southern 

lost  7,000  men  herefrom  the  effects  of  the  climate  part  of  the  county.    Shire  towns,  Middletown 

daring  the  famous  Walcheren  expedition  in  1809.  and  Haddam.    III.  A  central  co.  of  N.  J.,  in- 

MIDDLE  AGES.    See  Histobt.  tersected  by  the  Raritan  river,  and  bounded  £• 

MIDDLEBURlf,  a  township  and  vUlage,  cap*  by  Raritan  bay  and  Staten  Island  sound ;  area, 
ital  of  AddiBon  co.,  Vt,  on  both  sides  of  Otter  889  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  82.408.  The  surfSsoe 
Creek  river  at  Middlebury  &Ils,  and  on  the  line  is  level  toward  the  S.  E.  ana  undulating  in  tha 
of  tbe  Rutland  and  Burlington  railroad,  81  m.  K.  and  N.  K ;  and  the  soil,  which  varies  fh>m 
S.from  Burlington  and  69  m.  from  Montpelier;  a  light  sand  to  a  deep  clay,  is  generally  fertile, 
pop.  in  1860,  8,167.  A  marble  quarry  at  this  The  productions  in  1860  were  488,668  bushela 
place,  affording  some  fine  qualities  for  statuary,  of  Indian  com,  218,964  of  oats,  128,076  of  po- 
ia  worked  by  a  company,  imd  yields  large  quan-  tatoes,  78,022  of  wheat,  601,648  lbs.  of  bnttei^ 
tiUes  for  exportation.  It  is  the  seat  of  Middle'  and  6,687  of  wool.  There  were  8  distilleries,  8 
boiy  college,  founded  in  1800,  and  having  in  1869  cotton  fiMtories,  8  India  rubber  manufiMtoriei, 
a  president,  6  instructors,  86  students,  9$4  alum-  14  flour  and  20  saw  mills,  8  potteries,  7  tanner- 
pi,  and  a  Hbrary  of  9.000  volumes.  There  are  ies,  47  churches,  6  newspaper  offices,  and  8,221 
in  tbe  village  a  ootton  mctory,  a  woollen  factory,  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Oomden 
a  grist  mill,  and  an  iron  foundery  actively  em-  and  Amboy  and  tne  New  Jersey  railroads  trar- 
ployed,  a  court  house,  a  bsnk,  and  6  churches  erse  the  county,  the  latter  passing  through  tha 
(Baptist,  Congregatioiial,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  capital,  Kew  Brunswick.  lY.  A  8.  B.  co. 
ao'i  Roman  Catholic).  The  township  contains  of  Va.,  bordering  on  Chesapeake  bsy  at  the 
2  post  offices,  an  academy,  a  female  seminary,  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock  river,  which 
and  a  nnmber  of  schools.  forms  its  K.  £.  boundary,  and  bounded  8.  W. 

MIDDLESEX,  the  name  of  counties  in  4  of  by  the  IManootank  river ;  area,  170  sq.  m. ; 

tbe  United  States.    I.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Mass.,  pop.  in  1860, 4,894,  of  whom  2,842  were  sUves* 

bordering  on  N.  H.,  bounded  8.  £.  partly  bv  It  has  a  sandy,  but  fertUe  soil.    The  prodoo- 

^  river  Charles,  and  drained  by  the  If  em-  tions  in  1860  were  184,268  bushels  of  Indian 

naek,  Nashua,  and  Concord  rivers,  and  other  com,  80,762  of  wheat,  and  6,280  lbs.  of  wooL 

freams;  area,  888  sq.  nu;  pop.  in  1866, 194^-  There  were  8  grist  miDs,  6  saw  mills,  1  tannery, 

^^.  The  agricultural  productions  in  1866  were  9  churches,  and  162  pupils  attending  pnbuc 

540.329  bushels  of  potatoes,  381,984  of  Indian  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1866,  $866,296, 

corn,  76,674  of  oats,  and  46,822  of  rye.    The  bein^  an  increase  of  21  per  cent,  since  I860. 

unnoenae  water  power  supplied  by  a  nnmber  of  Cuntal,  TJrbana. 

streams  is  largely  employed  in  manufactures,  in  lODDLEBEX,  a  8.  W.  coontT  of  Eng^nd, 
vhich  the  indostry  of  the  people  is  prindpally  bounded  N.  by  HertfordshireuE.  by  Essex,  8.  £. 
ez^gaged.  In  1856 there  were48  cotton,  10  wool*  by  Kent,  8.  by  Surrey,  and  W.  by  Suirey  and 
^  4  carpet,  and  3  rolling  mills;  2  calico,  8  Buckinghamshire;  area,  282  sq.  m,;  pop*  in 
vorsted,  4  f^aas,  18  hat  and  cap,  and  21  p»er  1861,  1,886,676.  It  is  tbe  smallest  coonty  to 
Q^ofactories,  61  of  railroad  cars  and  other  the  kingdom  except  Rutland,  but  the  greatest 
^^^ies,  and  10  of  patent  and  enameUed  leather ;  in  pofmlatioo,  wealth,  and  importance,  its  capi- 
as carrying  estabfidlimeiits,  and  28  tanneries,  tal  being  Loodoo,  which  oocnpEes  61  aq.  m.  of 
n^ere  wen  1,388,119  paira  of  booU  and  6,627,-  the  county.  Ifoch  of  the  land  is  devoted  to 
i'^  pairs  of  shoes  made;  and  4  daily  and  10  market  gardening,  tboo|^  more  of  it  is  in  mea* 
vociJT  newspapers  were  pabiished.  The  valoe  dow  and  pastors,  the  cows  kept  for  tlie  supply 
'^  ib€>  productions  of  the  county  of  all  kinds  in  of  the  metropolis  with  milk  nombering  inta 
^^»S  vaa  t68;2)rj^,633.  In  1S50  there  were  204  7,000.  Middlesex  is  divided  into  6  hondreds 
xirchea  and  26.233  pupils  attending  pubtie  and  208  parishea,  118  of  which  are  within  the 
vvjr^ft.  Several  railroads  intersect  the  county,  cities  of  Loodoo  aod  Westminster.  It  reComa 
^' i  '<hers  connect  the  principal  towns,  indod-  14  members  to  parlisment,  2  of  whom  are  for 
-=«  Boiitoa.  Shire  tovna.  Coxicord,  Cambridge,  the  eouotv.  The  diief  towns,  henult  London, 
oil  LoweD.    II.  A  &  oo.  of  ComL,  bordering  are  Breot/ord,  Staioes,  aod  Uzbridge* 
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MIDDLE  THIBET.  See  Ladakh.  niter  reTiBited  Europe,  and  made  ft  tour  of  two 
MIDDLETON,  the  name  of  a  distingnUbed  Tears  on  the  continent.  On  bis  return  be  e»ub- 
fiuuilj  in  the  history  of  Sontb  Carolina.  L  liahed  himself  as  a  planter,  bat  was  soon  promi- 
Edward,  its  founder,  was  a  native  of  Twicken-  nent  as  a  leader  of  the  revolatioDarj  pvtj  is 
hami  England,  where  he  inherited  a  laree  prop-  South  Carolina.  He  was  one  of  the  most  d^ 
erty,  which  is  still  owned  bj  one  of  his  aesocnd-  cided  and  eflSdent  memben  of  the  fint  ooimdl 
ants.  He  removed  to  Son^  Carolina,  and  was  of  safety.  His  correspondence  at  that  time 
one  of  the  members  of  the  council  under  the  with  William  Henry  Drayton  is  especisUj  inter 
lords  proprietors  in  1680,  little  more  than  10  eeting  and  valuable  for  the  light  which  it  tbrovi 
years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony,  on  the  social  condition  of  ue  oolonj.  lu  in- 
He  evinced  decided  republican  tendencies,  and  terests,  being  cJiiefly  agricultural,  sofeed  littt 
opposed  the  governors  in  favor  of  popular  rights  from  British  hostility ;  many  of  the  isbftbiUDti 
and  privileges.  11.  Abthub,  eon  of  the  pre-  were  British  by  birth ;  this  colony,  moreoTer, 
ceding,  was  conspicuously  engaged  in  puDlic  had  been  particularly  fiivored  by  the  gorfro- 
affairs  as  a  member  of  the  council  as  early  as  ment  of  the  Georges ;  and  it  therafore  reqcired 
1T12.  His  property  and  talents  save  him  po-  all  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  the  priodpi 
litical  influence,  which  he  exerted  in  favor  of  citizens  to  reconcile  the  body  of  the  people  to 
popular  claims,  opposing  the  close  borough  sys-  the  revolution.  In  this  cause  Mr.  tfiddletiV 
tem  of  the  lords  proprietors,  and  finally  head-  was  one  of  the  most  zealous.  In  1776  be  v» 
log  the  revolution  which  threw  off  the  whole  sent  as  a  delegate  of  the  sta&  to  oongresN  kA 
proprietary^  government  and  placed  the  colony  as  such  affixed  his  signature  to  the  dedmtiic 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  crown  of  independence.  Ho  and  Hancock  were  rerr 
(1719).  He  was  probably  the  writer  of  the  intimate,  lodged  together,  and  dispensed  a  lib- 
plan  of  association,  which  was  submitted  to  the  eral  hoq>itality,  which  made  their  notel  sfi^or- 
people  at  a  militia  gathering,  for  uniting  the  ite  place  of  reunion  for  distinguished  penoai 
cppiosition  movement  throughout  the  province.  He  neld  his  seat  in  congress  nnSl  1777,  dedioed 
He  was  president  of  the  popular  convention  the  governorship  of  South  Carolina  is  1771 
which  declared  the  proprietors  to  have  forfeited  took  the  field  for  the  defence  of  CharlestoD  tc 
their  rights  under  the  charter,  a  declaration  17*7*9,  saw  his  plantation  devastated  bj  the  Brit- 
which  was  subsequent! v  confirmed  by  a  decision  ish,  was  made  a  prisoner  after  the  fall  of  Cbtrlet- 
under  the  crown;  and  he  was  the  spokesman  ton  in  1760,  ana  was  one  of  the  leadhig  citiieos 
in  the  proceedinffs  by  which  the  governor  was  who  were  kept  in  confinement  as  hostapes.  B» 
formally  deposed  by  the  popular  government,  estate  was  sequestered,  and  he  was  shipper!  to 
In  1725  he  succeeded  Nicholson  as  governor  of  the  castle  of  St.  Augustine,  and  thence  tnci- 
the  colony,  which  office  he  held  till  17*31,  after  ferred  to  the  Jersey  prison  ship.  ExcbiDgrd  is 
which  he  remained  in  the  royal  council.  His  the  latter  part  of  1780,  he  served  till  the  c!a« 
administration  was  partly  occupied  bv  war  and  of  the  war  as  a  delegate  in  congress^  sod  vtf 
negotiations  with  the  Spaniards  of  Florida  and  afterward  elected  to  the  state  senate.  He  t» 
the  French  of  Louisiana.  Hewitt,  the  historian  a  skilful  stenographer,  a  rare  accompfisbiDeDt  it 
of  South  Carolina,  who  regarded  nn&vorably  that  time,  and  took  down  many  of  the  dcUtd 
his  republican  tendencies,  speaks  of  him  m  in  which  he  participated.  He  wrote  efiec^rv 
terms  of  moderate  praise.  III.  Thomas,  third  political  essays  under  tlie  signature  of  **  Aodrv* 
•on  of  the  preceding,  distinguished  himself  in  MarvelL"  VI.  John  Izabd,  second  and  joqo^ 
1761  in  command  of  a  provincial  regiment  est  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  the  familj  i^ii 
against  the  Cherokeea,  cooperating  with  Col.  on  Ashley  river  in  1785,  died  in  Parii  Id  N«'v 
Grant,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  regu-  1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerritj  of  Css- 
lars.  A  disagreement  ensuing,  he  caned  the  bridge,  England,  and  remained  abroad  to  P^ 
colonel  in  the  streets  of  Charleston,  and  a  duel  his  tastes  for  art,  poetry,  and  music.  I^f^'V 
with  pistols  followed,  but  neither  party  was  the  last  26  years  of  his  life  he  resided  in  V*^^ 
hurt  The  affair  led  to  great  bitterness  of  feel-  In  1810  he  married  the  daufhter  of  H.  Ft!cici< 
lug  between  the  natives  and  the  British  resi-  the  banker  of  Naples,  and  was  aftervin)  r^ 
dents.  IV.  Hxnbt,  brother  of  the  preceding^  ceived  on  intimate  terms  in  the  circles  of  M^- 
was  an  aged  man  at  the  outbreak  of  tiie  revolu-  de  StaSl  and  Mme.  Recamier.  His  work  on  "  i  t< 
tion,  but  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  South  Cycbpean  Walls**  (fol.,  London,  1S12)  ^>^ 
Carolina  to  congress,  of  which  body  he  was  his  fiimiliarity  at  once  with  classical  literate-** 
president  in  1776.  He  was  an  invalid  on  his  and  with  the  detdls  of  art  YIL  Hxxbt.  »« 
plantation  during  most  of  the  period  when  South  of  Heniy  Middleton,  who  was  for  mapT  jttn 
Carolina  was  in  possession  of  the  British.  Y.  U.  S.  minister  to  Riusia,  bom  in  1797,  io  Pv^ 
Abthub,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  signer  of  where  his  famih"  was  sojourning  doriof  a  to^r 
the  declaration  of  independence,  bom  at  the  of  pleasure.  lie  was  educated  in  Sooth  C*^ 
family  seat  on  Ariiley  river  in  1748,  died  lina  under  private  tutors  tall  the  age  (^1^*^'^' 
Jan.  1, 1787.  At  the  ase  of  16  he  was  sent  to  he  was  sent  to  West  Point,  where  be  va«  cnc- 
Harrow  school,  England,  whence  he  passed  to  nated.    He  afterward  attended  the  lawl^^^^ 
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the  profeanon,  bot  has  devoted  liimself  to  writ-  lief  in  Christianity,  l>nt  his  avowal  receiyed  little 
ing  on  topics  of  government,  politios,  and  po-  credit.  He  held  that  the  Gospels  were  Ml  of 
litical  economy.  He  visited  Earope  in  1885,  contradictions,  that  the  apostles  were  sometimes 
and  remained  several  years;  repeated  his  visit  mistaken  in  their  application  of  the  prophecies 
in  1850Mnarried  in  Inland,  and  returned  in  to  Ohrist,  and  that  the  aoconnt  of  the  fall  of 
1859.  His  pablications  include  many  small  man  was  a  fable  or  allegory.  About  this  time 
Tolames  and  pamphlets,  chiefly  on  current  po-  he  was  appointed  to  the  Woodward  professoi^ 
litical  and  economic  questions.  ship  of  natural  history,  but  soon  resigned  it.  Li 
MmDLETON,  CoNTXRa,  D.D.,  an  English  1785  he  published  ''  A  Dissertation  oonoeming 
derayman  and  scholar,  born  in  Richmond,  the  Origin  of  Printing  in  EngUmd,*' and  in  1741 
Yoribbire,  Dec.  27, 1688,  died  in  Hildersham,  his  most  popular  work,  ^'The  History  of  the  Life 
Cambridgeshire,  Jalv  28, 1760.  He  was  grad-  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero^'  (2  vols..  London),  which 
uated  at  Trinity  college,  Oambridge,  in  1702,  Maoaulay  calls  *'  a  lying  legend  in  honor  of  8t 
was  ordained  deacon  soon  afterward,  was  elect>  TuUy."  This  was  followed  by  a  translation  of 
ed  a  fellow  of  his  ooUege  in  1706,  and  in  1708  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  and  Brutus,  to- 
sigDed  the  petition  against  Bentley,  the  master,  gether  with  a  defence  of  its  authenticity  (1748), 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  controversy  and  a  "'  Free  Inquiry  into  the  lOraculons  Powers 
between  Middleton  and  Bentley,  long  contin-  which  are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the 
ued  within  the  walls  of  the  universi^  in  Ohristian  Ohurch  from  the  Earliest  Ages" 
pamphlets,  and  in  the  courts  of  law.  When  (17491  which  exposed  him  again  to  the  charge 
Middleton  with  8  others  in  1717  was  nomi-  of  inndelity,  and  was  generally  condemned  as 
nated  D.D.  by  the  king,  Bentley,  who  was  then  subversive  of  religion.  In  1750  appeared  his 
regios  professor  of  divinity,  would  only  grant  '^Examination  of  the  Bishop  of  London^s  (Dr. 
them  the  degree  on  payment  of  4  guineas  over  Sherlock)  Discourses  concerning  the  Use  and 
the  usual  fee.  Middleton  complied  with  the  de-  Intent  of  Prophecy.^  His  works,  with  the 
maod,  but  brought  the  case  before  the  vice-  exceptionof  the  ^^  Life  of  Oicero,"  were  collect- 
ohancellor;  and  Bentley,  refusing  to  acknowl-  ed  and  published  in  1752,  in  4  vols.  4to. 
edge  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  officer,  was  dis-  MIDDLETON,  Thomab,  an  English  drama- 
missed  from  his  profenorship  and  stripped  of  tist,  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century, 
aU  his  degrees.  Middleton  published  two  pam-  died  in  July,  1627.  Almost  the  only  event  of 
phlets  giving  an  account  of  the  afiair,  which  his  life  known  to  us  is  that  he  was  appointed 
first  attracted  attention  to  him  as  a  polished  cbronologer  or  city  poet  of  London  m  1620. 
and  learned  writer,  ^oon  afterward  he  put  Jonson,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Newcastle  In 
forth  another  pamphlet  on  the  government  of  1631,  says  in  reference  to  the  salary  connected 
Trinity  college  as  administered  by  Bentley.  with  this  office:  *^ Yesterday  the  barbarous 
Having  stated  in  it  that  there  was  no  court  court  of  aldermen  have  withdrawn  tfafeir  chaun- 
in  the  kingdom  before  which  the  fellows  could  tery  pension  for  verjuice  and  mustard — ^£88 
liring  their  complidnts,  his  great  aflversary  sued  6a.  8a.''  He  was  associated  with  Jonson, 
him  for  libel  on  the  administration  of  justice  in  Fletcher,  Massinger,  and  Rowley  in  the  oompo- 
the  kingdom,  and  the  jury  found  him  guilty ;  sition  of  several  plays.  His  own  productions 
bat  sentence  was  suspended  oq  Mlddleton's  b^-  are  very  numerous ;  three  of  them,  *'  A  Mad 
ging  Bentley's  paraon  and  paying  the  costs.  World,  my  Masters,"  *^  The  Mayor  of  Queen- 
Wheo  Bentley  published  proposals  and  a  sped-  borough,"  and  **The  Roaring  Girl,"  are  In 
men  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  Dodsley^s  collection.  His  "  Game  at  Ohess," 
Middleton  attached  it  in  a  severe  critique,  and  performed  in  1624,  gave  umbrage  to  the  court 
descended  to  the  lowest  personal  abuse.  Bent-  on  account  of  its  aUusions  to  the  king  and  am- 
ley  reyenged  himself  in  1728  by  prosecuting  him  bassador  of  Spain,  and  Middleton  and  the  play- 
for  a  libd  on  the  court  of  king's  bench,  in  .the  ers  were  brought  before  the  privy  council  and 
dedication  of  a  plan  which  he  had  drawn  up  for  censured  for  their  audacity  in  '^brinfftng  mod- 
arraogiDgtheuniversityUbraryCofwhichhehad  em  Christian  kings  upon  the  stage.''  A  play 
been  made  principal  librarian,  an  office  created  of  his  called  ^' The  Witch"  is  that  whence  Shake- 
expressly  for  him),  and  he  was  fined  £50.  In  speare  has  been  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the 
1726  Middleton  published  an  attack  upon  the  witchcraft  scenery  and  part  of  the  incantationB 
medical  profession,  entitled  De  Medieorum  apud  in ' *  Macbeth ;"  although  it  is  not  improbable  that 
yeUret  Eomano9  degentium  Conditione  Disser-  the  reverse  was  the  case,  and  that  Middleton 
tatio.  In  1729  appeared  his  ^^  Letter  from  borrowed  his  play  from  Shakespeare. 
Home"  (which  he  had  visited  in  1724),  in  which  MIDDLETON,  Thomas  Faitshawb,  D.D.,  an 
he  attenspted  to  show  that  "  the  religion  of  the  English  classical  scholar,  bom  in  Eedleston, 
present  Romans  was  derived  from  their  heathen  Derbyshire,  Jan.  26,  1769,  died  in  Calcutta, 
aocestora."  He  also  attacked  the  mirades  of  July  8,  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  a  way  which  hospital,  London,  and  Pembroke  hall.  Cam- 
awakened  a  suspicion  of  his  disbelief  in  the  briage,  received  orders,  and  eigoyed  various 
tuiracles  of  the  New  Testament  A  letter  to  preferments.  He  edited  for  some  time  a  peri- 
Dr.  Wateriand  published  in  1781  gave  still  more  odical  called  the  *' Country  Spectator,"  and 
BerioQs  offence  to  the  clergy,  and  Middleton  wrote  *' The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  ap- 
foond  it  necessary  to  publicly  avow  his  be-  plied  to  the  Criticism  and  Illustration  of  tlie 
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Kew  Tostoment'*  (London,  1808).    When  Oal-  Boiface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertfla.    The  pro- 

oatta  was  erected  into  an  epi^oopal  see,  be  was  ductions  in  1860  were  1,650  boshels  of  com,  750 

made  its  first  bishop,  and  was  consecrated  at  of  potatoes,  50  tons  of  hay,  and  128  Ibt^  ol 

Lambeth,  May  8,  1814.    Some  of  his  sermons  wool.    Oapital,  Midland  City, 

oharges,  and  tracts  were  collected  and  pablished  MIDLOTHIAN.    See  EnorBCSOHaBiix. 

in  London  in  1824,  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Bonney.  MIDSHIPMAN,  the  jonior  grade  of  otBeen 

MIDDLETOWN,  a  township,  city,  port  of  in  the  line  of  promotion  in  the  naval  aerrict. 

entry,  and  half  shire  town  or  Middlesex  co.,  The  number  of  midshipmen  and  passed  mia- 

Conn.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticut  ahipmen  in  the  U.  S.  navy  is  limitcMl  by  law  w 

river,  at  the  hei^  of  ship  navigation,  28  m.  464,  and  no  one  can  be  appointed  unless  he  is 

from  its  mouth,  24  m.  N.  £.  from  New  Haven,  a  graduate  of  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolii 

15  m.  S.  from  Hartford,  and  85  m.  N.  W.  from  Md.  The  members  of  this  institution  are  deamr 

New  London;  pop.  of  the  township  in  1860,  inated  '^acting  midshipmen,*'  and  the  appuint- 

8^688;  of  the  city,  5,188.  The  city  has  a  gradual  ments  are  distributed  by  law  among  the  stixa 

ascent  from  the  river,  with  which  the  principal  and  territories  which  have  not  their  relative  pro- 

streets  run  parallel,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  portion  on  the  navy  list ;  and  it  is  furthw  n^qoir- 

others;  it  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick,  and  has  ed  that  the  appointments  from  each  state  sLiZ 

many  fine  situations  and  elegant  mansions  in  be  apportioned  as  nearly  as  practicable  eqiuIlT 

the  environs.    It  has  a  custom  house  built  of  among  the  several  congressional  districts  tLvzi- 

Chatham  freestone,  and  a  court  house.    It  is  in;  that  the  person  appointed  shall  bean  act oi 

tiie  seat  of  the  Wealeyan  university,  under  the  resident  of  the   congressional   district   froa 

direction  of  the  Methodists,  and  of  the  Berkeley  which  he  is  appointed,  and  be  recommended  Ij 

institute,  an  Episcopal  divinity  school.    In  1860  the  member  of  congress  for  that  district.    C^- 

Middletown  had  16  diurches  (1  African,  2  Bap-  didates  must  be  over  14  and  under  18  jc^j^ 

tist,  5  Congregational,  2  Episcopal,  8  Methodist,  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  examination  for  aJ- 

1  Roman  Catholic,  1  Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  mission ;  must  be  free  from  deformity,  disc;!^:. 

1  Universalist),  8  banks  of  issue  and  4  savings  or  imperfection  of  the  senses ;  must  be  of  g«.-^ 

banks^  6  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  8  cotton  fac-  moral  character,  able  to  read  and  write  « cli;. 

tories,  8  iron  founderies,  and  various  other  writing  from  dictation,  and  spelling  with  ci>r- 

manufacturing  establishments.      The    whailb  rectness,  and  to  perform  with  accuracy  tU 

have  10  feet  of  water,  and  can  accommodate  various  operations  of  the  ground  rules  of  ari'Ji- 

fuch  vessels  as  can  cross  the  bar.   The  tonnage  metio,  viz.,  numeration,  and  the  addition,  f^j- 

of  the  district  in  1859  was  15,117,  of  whidi  traction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  wln.t 

8,578  was  steam.  numbers.    The  examinations  to  which  thi  j  ur« 

MIDGE,  a  small  fly.    See  Difteba.  subjected  upon  these  points  are,  first,  by  a  \k-^ 

MIDI  ANTTES,  a  nomad  or  half-nomad  peo-  of  three  surgeons,  ana  then  by  one  of  pmfo5»  !x 

pie  of  northern  Arabia,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  If  found  qualified,  they  become  members  of 

early  history  of  the  Hebrews,  dwelt  in  the  the  academ}%  their  actual  travelling  ex|)c::^» 

vicinity  of  the  Red  and  Dead  seas,  especially  from  their  place  of  residence  to  the  institut  •  t 

between  Mt  Sinu  and  Moab.    They  are  de-  are  paid  by  the  government,  and  theyare  pl^^  vO 

rived  in  Scripture  from  Midian,  the  son  of  Abra-  upon  a  pay  of  $600  per  annum.    The  c<>:.'h 

ham  by  Eeturah,  and  appear  occasionally  as  ox  instruction  at  the  naval  academy,  vi. 

merchants,  and  more  frequently,  like  Bedouins,  embraces  a  period  of  4  years,  includes  ni;.:i  i- 

making  raids  into  the  neighboring  territories  of  matics,  astronomy,  navigation  and  sorve}.:^ 

the  Jews.    Moses,  who  was  himself  the  son- in-  ethics  and  Englidk  studies,  natural  and  ex]**  n- 

law  of  a  Midianite  priest,  Jethro,  waged  a  war  mental  philosophy,  French  and  Spanl4),  <ir«»- 

of  extermination  against  those  of  their  tribes  ing,  artillery  and  infantry  tactics,  practical 

who  in  conjunction  with  the  Moabites  had  en-  manship,  naval  gunnery  both  theor«ti«^ 

ticed  the  Hebrews  to  idolatry  when  they  were  practical,  the  steam  engine,  &c.    During 

approaching  Canaan.     Gideon  seems  to  have  academic  course  2  cruises  of  about  8  mcr.: 

broken  til^eir  power  by  his  great  victory  over  each  are  made  in  a  ship  of  war  for  instructs  x 

them  and\  their  allies  the  Amalekites.    Some  Warrants  as  midshipmen  are  conferred  c;  ^ 

eritica,  in  >Drder  to  remove  difliculties  arising  the  graduates  of  the  academy,  who  take  rs .  k 

from  apparantly  contradictory  scriptural  state-  in  the  order  of  merit.    After  2  years  of  a*  t  u^ 

ments  abouU  this  people,  distinguish  between  sea   service,  midshipmen,  if  they  producv  • 

Abrahamite  ^d  Cushite  tribes  of  the  same  favorable  testimonial  frt>m  their  eooamau<i«'^ 

name,  the  former  of  whom,  descendants  of  the  are  entitled  to  a  final  examination  ft>r  pn  r  - 

same  Semitic  (took,  lived  in  hostility  to  the  tion,  which  is  made  by  a  board  compoMNl  <•!  * 

Hebrews,  while^the  daughter  of  Jethro  is  iden*  captains  and  2  commanders.    This  exaniiiiA:   : 

tified  with  the  Ofiahite  wife  of  Moses,  mention*  is  on  the  practical  branches  of  the  profc^^  .< 

ed  in  another  part  of  his  history  (Num.  xiL  1^.  and   includes   seamanship  and  naval  ta<:  ^. 

MIDLAND,  an  £•  co.  of  the  southern  penm-  practical  navigation,  gunnery,  and  the  »^<  >  • 

aula  of  Michp  bordering  on  Saginaw  bay,  inter-  engine.    Having  passed  this,  they  receive  n  ^ 

sected  by  Tittibawassee  river,  and  drained  by  warrants  as  pa^ea  midshipman^  with  inrrru^«2 

its  branches,  the  Chippewa,  Salt,   and  Pine  pay;  and  promotion  to  the  higher gradr>i: 'U' 

rivers;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 65.    The  service,  which  are  master,  lieutenant,  cttuv  «**- 
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der,  and  oi^italii,  is  open  to  tli6iii«*-In  the  of  drawing,  and  correctness  of  design.  His 
British  navy,  young  gentlemen  intended  for  pictures  are  not  namerons,  and  bring  very  large 
oommiflsioned  officers  are  educated,  in  the  first  suns.  He  died  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  conse* 
iofltanoe,  at  the  royal  naval  college;  and  after-  qnence  of  an  extravagant  course  of  life.  IT. 
ward,  while  serving  at  sea  and  until  their  pro-  welhkuctjs,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Ley- 
motion  to  a  hiffher  grade  than  midshipman,  den  in  1662,  died  there  in  1747.  He  was  the 
they  are  obliged  to  devote  a  ]>ortion  of  their  pupU  of  his  father,  and  equalled  him  x>erhaps 
time  to  study  under  the  superintendence  of  a  m  delicacy  of  finish,  though  he  was  inferior  in 
competent  ^^  instructor,"  who  is  often  the  chap-  color,  drawing,  and  desi^  He  attempted  hia- 
laio  of  the  vesseL  Some  of  the  appointments  torical  sutrlects  in  combmation  witii  landscape, 
from  the  ooUege  are  made  directly  by  the  and  a  picture  bv  him  of  Rinaldo  asleep  on  tiie 
lords  oi  the  admiralty,  and  others  by  the  com-  lap  of  Armida  became  so  popular  that  he  was 
mander  of  a  ship  making  selections  from  among  obliged  to  paint  a  number  of  copies.  His  do- 
the  pupils  at  college,  subject  afterward  to  their  mestic  subjects  are  held  in  high  estimation  and 
lordships^  approval.  The  first  18  months*  ser-  bring  large  prices.  HI.  Fbancisotts,  the  yonnv- 
vice  sSloat  are  passed  as  '*  cadets,"  and  the  er,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Leyden  m 
next  8^  years  as  midshipmen;  when,  provided  1689,  died  in  1768.  He  studied  painting  with  his 
they  pass  the  requisite  examination  to  qualify  father,  and  executed  similar  suljects,  although 
them  to  become  lieutenants,  and  are  19  years  in  a  much  inferior  manner.  He  also  made  nu- 
of  age,  they  are  rated  mates.  The  pay  of  a  merous  copies  of  the  works  of  his  father  and 
eadet  is  £16  14#.  Id,  per  annum,  and  tiiat  of  a  gxwidfather,  which  frequently  pass  for  originals 
midshipman  £81 18«.  9dL  They  are  considered  with  inexperienced  purchasers.  He  was  an 
as  the  principal  petty  officers,  and  rank  com-  industrious  student  of  history,  and  wrote  a 
paratively  with  ensigns  in  the  amiy,  but  have  number  of  works  in  Dutch  relating  to  the 
no  specific  duties  assigned  to  them.  In  smaUer  Low  Oountries,  including  a  Biitarie  £r  Neder- 
veaseb  some  of  the  senior  midshipmen  are  in-  landiehe  Vor$tm(S  vols.  foL,  the  Hague,  1782- 
tnuted  with  the  watdh ;  they  take  charge  of  '5),  and  Oroot  Vharterboeh  der  Chaven  van 
hosts  and  small  parties  of  men  going  ashore,  Holland^  Zeeland  en  VrietHand  (4  vols.,  Leipsic, 
pass  the  word  of  command,  and  see  that  the  or-  1768-'6).  He  was  ensaged  upon  a  history  of 
den  of  their  suoeriora  are  carried  into  effect.  A  Leaden  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
midshipman^s  share  of  prize  money  is  the  same  HLER0SLAW6EI,  Ludwdc,  a  Pdish  writer 
as  that  of  a  petty  officer,  a  cadet's  equal  to  that  and  general,  bom  in  Nemours,  France,  about 
of  the  captains  of  the  tops ;  and  bolii  receive  1818.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Polish  officer  who 
the  rations  of  seamen.  There  is  no  limit  put  had  served  in  the  army  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw 
by  law  to  the  number  at  any  time  in  the  Britidi  and  under  Davoust,  by  a  French  woman,  and 
Berrioe;  but  It  is  regulated  by  the  number  and  was  educated  at  the  mUitary  school  In  Kalisz. 
dsaaof  ships  in  oonunission,  each  description  of  He  Joined  the  revolutionists  in  1880,  served 
▼easel  being  allowed  a  certain  fixed  complement  with  distinction  in  the  campaigns  of  the  follow- 
ofmidshipmeii.---*The French oaptrontecfsfffuirirM  ing  year,  and  after  the  &11  of  Warsaw  removed 
oooopy  a  dmilar  position  and  perform  similar  to  France,  dividing  his  time  in  Paris  between 
duties  to  those  of  the  midshipmen  of  the  Amer-  pleasure  and  study.  He  published  various  books. 
iean  navy.  They  are  of  two  classes ;  are  espe-  mostly  of  little  vdue,  in  Polish  and  French,  anci 
flisllj  educated  for  their  profesdon  at  the  naval  among  others  some  works  on  the  Polish  revolu- 
•csdemy  at  Brest,  and  undergo  a  strict  exami-  Iton  of  1880-^81,  which  gained  him  a  reputation 
sstion  before  receiving  their  appointment  c^oat,  as  a  writer  on  military  affidrs.  He  became  the 
where  they  serve  ftaoL  the  age  of  12  to  20  years,  idol  of  the  younger  put  of  the  Polish  emigrants, 
They  are  not  entitled  to  comnumd  a  ship  till  and  was  mially  selected  by  the  democratic  or- 
thej  have  attained  the  age  of  21.  ganization  at  Paris  as  principal  leader  for  the 

MIDWAT,  a  village  of  Baldwin  oo.,  Ga.,  on  next  rising  of  Poland.     This  failed,  however 

the  Milledgeville  and  Gordon  railroad,  \\  m.  8.  (1846),  and  IGeroslawski,  who  had  arrived  in 

from  the  former;  pop.  in  1850,  about  800.  It  is  JPrussian  Poland,  was  arrested,  tried  at  Berlin 

theaeat  of  Oglethorpe  university  (Presbyterian),  with  a  number  of  his  fellow  conspirators,  and 

foonded  in  1888,  which  in  1869  had  a  president  sentenced  to  death.  He  showed  himself  worthy 

and  4  professors,  97  students,  281  alumni,  and  a  of  the  hiffh  position  he  had  assumed  by  his  cour- 

lihrary  of  4,500  volumes.  age  and  dignity  during  the  trial ;  but  when  the 

MIDWIFERT.    See  Obstbtbicb.  Berlin  revolution  of  Jforoh,  1848,  opened  his 

MIEL,  Jav,  called  by  tlie  Italians  Giovanni  prison,  and  he  received  a  public  ovation  in  the 

della  Vite,  a  Flemish  artist,  bom  near  Ant-  capital  of  his  enemy,  he  immediately  hastened  to 

werp  in  1699,  died  in  Turin  in  1664.    His  easel  the  duohv  of  Posen,  and  inconsiderately  armed 

pictures  of  fidra,  carnivals,  hunting  parties,  for  another  Polish  rising.    The  new  Prussian 

market  scenes,  gypsies,  Ac.,  are  his  best  works,  ministry,  which  at  first  made  the  most  en- 

MIEBIS.    I.  Franoisous,  the  elder,  a  Dutch  couraging  promises  in  favor  of  Polish  liberlr, 

gunter,  bom  in  Leyden  in  1685,  died  in  1681.  soon  adopted  a  difTerent  policy,  and  a  bloody 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Gerard  Douw,  and  painted  conflict  was  the  result     The  Poles,  in  small 

pictures  of  gmrt,  and  occasionally  portraits,  unorganized  bands,  mostly  without  cannon  and 

all  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  finish,  accurapy  ammunition,  fought  with  desperate  valor,  and 
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gained  a  signal  riotoiy  at  Hiloslaw ;  bnt  aft«r  He  was  educated  in  Arignon,  and  in  1615  con- 

aome  reverses  Meroslawski  resigned  his  com-  menoed  the  stady  of  law  in  his  natiTe  citr. 

mand,  and  the  insnrsents  were  disarmed  (May,  where  Thiers  became  his  feUow  stiideBt  aod 

1848).    He  retomed  to  Paris,  whence  he  was  friend.    In  1818  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  az.d 

summoned  to  Sicily  early  in  the  following  year,  two  years  later  obtained  a  prise  offered  by  t^r 

to  take  command  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  academy  of  Ntmes  for  an  essay  on  Charles' VIL 

The  affairs  of  the  island  were  in  a  desperate  The  acquisition  in  1821  of  a  more  imporurt 

condition,  and  Mieroslawski,  who  was  wound-  prize  proposed  by  the  academy  of  inacriptkuia 

ed  in  the  defence  of  Catania  rMarch,  1849),  and  belles-lettres,  for  a  dissertation  on  tbe  st&*e 

left  his  post    Once  more  he  took  conunand  of  of  the  government  and  lenslation  of  TraLc* 

a  revolutionary  army  in  Baden,  but  with  still  during  the  age  of  Louis  Ia.,  indnoed  him  to 

slighter  chances  of  success ;  and  after  a  few  en-  abandon  the  law  for  the  pursuit  of  lettersL  unA 

counters  with  the  Prussians  he  was  obliged  to  in  company  with  Thiers  ne  removed  to  Pari*. 

retire  to  the  fortress  of  Rastadt,  which  surren-  His  libiBral  political  views  soon  reoommesdnl 

dered  soon  after  (July,  1849).   He  again  return-  him  to  the  editor  of  the  dmrrier  Fram^U,  to 

ed  to  Paris,  and  has  since  published  several  new  the  staff  of  which  he  remained  attached  for  np- 

works  on  Uie  history  of  Poland.  ward  of  10  years;  and  about  the  same  time  be 

MIFFLIN,  Thomas,  an  American  revolution-  conmienced  a  course  of  historical  lectarcs  ^ 

ary  general,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1744,  died  the  Ath6n6e  which  gained  him  a  coik»der»- 

in  Lancaster,  Penn.,  Jan.  20, 1800.    He  was  by  ble  reputation.    In  1824  appeared  his  first  isk- 

birth  and  education  a  Quaker,  and,  after  a  tour  portant  publication,  HUUnre  de  la  rit^mtyi^ 

throu|ph  Europe,  commenced  business  in  Phila-  FranfaiM  de  1789  d  1814  (2  vols.  8vol,  Parbu 

delphia  with  his  brother.    He  entered  public  a  work  frequently  reprinted  in  Fra&rie,  sl^ 

life  in  1772  as  a  representative  from  Philadel-  translated  into  the  principal   European    U&- 

phia  in  the  colonial  assembly,  and  in  1774  he  gj^ages.    In  1880  he  associated  himself  with 

was  a  delegate  to  the  first  continental  congress.  Thiers  and  Armand  Carrel  in  the  establishment 

At  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Massachu-  of  the  National  newspaper,  and,  having  c<x»p- 

setts  he  enrolled  himself  in  the  military  service,  crated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dj* 

and  in  June,  1775,  accompanied  Washington  to  nasty,  was  appointed  by  Thiers  upon  his  accr»- 

Cambridge  as  his  first  aide-de-camp,  with  the  non  to  office  coundUor  of  state  and  direetor  «-f 

rank  of  coloneL    He  subsequently  held  the  ap-  the  archives  in  the  ministry  of  forei^  wSur^ 

pointment  of  acQutant-general,  and  in  the  spring  In  1882  he  was  elected  to  the  institute  a^  j 

of  1776  was  ccnnmissioned  as  a  brigadier-gen-  member  of  the  department  of  moral  and  p«*'.::* 

eraL   He  fought  with  reputation  in  the  battle  ical  science,  of  which  in  1887  he  became  tii*^ 

of  Long  island,  and  by  his  energy  succeeded  in  perpetual  secretary ;  and  in  the  same  year  hv 

the  latter  part  of  1776  in  raising  considerable  gained  admittance  to  the  academy.    Tlie  ctAj 

reenforcements  in  Pennsylvania  to  recruit  the  public  office  which  he  filled  during  the  re.^ 

thinned  ranks  of  Washington's  army.    He  was  of  Louis  Philippe  was  a  mission  to  SpAin  «.« 

present  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  did  good  the  accession  of  Isabella  II.  to  the  throD^. 

service  in  driving  back  the  enemy's  line  of  can-  His  political  views,  like  those  of  Thiers,  wrre 

tonments  from  the  Delaware.    In  1777  he  was  so  distasteful  to  the  government  of  Lamartur. 

made  a  mijor-general,  and  in  the  same  year  be-  that  in  1848  he  was  removed  from  his  office  of 

^une  an  active  member  of  the  faction  organized  director  of  the  foreign  archives  and  of  cooncil- 

the  purpose  of  placing  Gates  at  the  head  of  lor  of  state,  and  has  since  taken  little  part  m 

continental  army,  and  known  in  history  as  public  affurs.    The  nature  of  his  oocnpati*  o 

th%^^  Conway  cabal."    The  project  failine,  he  under  Louis  Philippe  has  determined  the  char- 

lesvped  his  commission,  and  in  1783  was  elect-  acter  of  several  of  nis  most  important  woriv 

ed  tBfiongresB.  of  which  body  he  became  presi-  Amon^  these  are  a  series  of  documents  entit^rd 

dent  \  the  close  of  the  same  year.    In  this  NSgoetationM  r0latw€$  4  la  wHcenri^m  d^Etpa^^ 

C8paci\he  received  from  Washington  the  re-  «nw  l/mU  JT/F.,  with  an  introduction  (4  t«vv 

st^atioV  of  ^18  commission  as  commander-in-  8vo.,  Paris,  1886-'42X  constituting  a  compNt* 

chief.    iV  1785  he  became  speaker  of  the  Pcnn-  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.;  Jn/^km 

sylvania  iVislature,  and  in  1787  he  was  a  mem-  Peret  tt  Philippe  JL  (8vo.,  1846) ;    KW  .tV 

ber  of  the  |onvention  which  framed  the  federal  Franklin  (1848),  one  of  the  best  of  the  mio^r 

oonstitutic^  In  Oct.  1788,  he  succeeded  Frank-  biographical  works  publidied  under  the  a&5|'<v« 

lin  as  presidtet  of  the  supreme  executive  coun-  of  we  institute;  Hietcire  de  Marie  Shtari  *2 

cil  of  PennsyNania,  which  position  he  filled  for  vol8.8vo.,  1851);  Ckarlee  Quints  eefnahOtatw^ 

two  y^ps;  and  VI 1790  he  was  chosen  governor  eon  eejour  et  sa  mart  an  mumaeUre  de  }'««•> 

of  Peniflylvania^nder  the  constitution  adopted  (1854),  &c.    In  his  capacity  of  secretary  e^  ti< 

in  th^  year.  In\794,  while  holdingthis  office,  section  of  moral  and  political  science  he  f>rv- 

he  nndered  imporiint  assistance  to  Washington  duced  between  18S6  and  1848  a  nonber  of  ^^» 

ia  quelling  the  ^*  ^fV^ey^  ^Rurrection.''     He  graphical  papers,  which  were  published  in  t!  t 

held  the  office  of  goverdetf  ^r  9  years,  and  died  latter  year  under  the  title  of  yotieee  et  siimMnrt 

Soon  after  returning  to  pritate  life.  hietoriyvee  (2  vols.  6vo.);  and  he  has  al«o  o«* 

MIGNET,    FRAVQors   Avorsra   Alexis,    a  tributed  many  articles  to  the a/ininM/iWserat't. 

French  historian,  bom  in  Aix,  May  8,  1796.  the  £ettie  dee  dettx  mondee^  and  other  pcrii'^l*' 
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cal&     For  more  than  80  years  he  has  been  en*  the  garrisons  of  Oporto  and  of  other  places  who 
gaged  npon  a  history  of  tiie  reformation,  in  the  declared  for  Dom  Pedro  and  the  charter,  con- 
preparation  of  which  he  has  collected  hundreds  vened  a  new  cortes  (May  8),  and  having  caused 
of  Tolnmes  of  manuscript  correspondence.  all  those  legislators  who  were  likely  to  oppose 
MIGUEL,  Dom  Mabia  Etabisto,  a  Fortn-  him  to  be  imprisoned  or  exiled,  he  was  unani- 
gneae  prince,  born  in  Lisbon,  Oct  26, 1802.    He  mously  declared  to  be  the  lawful  king  (June  21). 
ia  the  8d  son  of  John  VL  of  Portugal,  and  of  Dom  Pedro^s  claims  to  the  throne  were  dismissed 
Garlotta  Joaohima,  a  daughter  of  Oharles  lY.  under  the  pretext  that  as  Brazilian  emperor  he 
of  Spun,  and  spent  his  early  life  with  his  par-  must  be  regarded  as  a  foreigner  in  Portugal,  and 
enta  in  BraziL     His  education  was  so  much  Dom  Miguel  took  formal  possession  of  the  throne 
neglected  and  his  vicious  disposition  so  little  on  July  4.    He  consolidated  his  power  by  the 
cheeked,  that  on  his  return  with  the  royal  fam-  most  extravagantly  despotic  system  of  govwn* 
ily  to  Portugal  (1821)  he  became  notorious  for  ment.  Those  implicated  in  the  Oporto  insurreo- 
hia  ignorance  and  brutality.    His  elder  brother  tion  were  severety  punished,  and  an  expedition 
I>om  Pedro  had  no  sooner  accepted  the  dignity  was  sent  against  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  whose 
of  emperor  of  Brazil  (May,  1822),  and  his  £ther  inhabitants  had  refused  to  acknowledge  him, 
established  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  Portn-  and  the  islands  were  subdued  with  the  exception 
gal  (October),  than  Dom  Mi^el,  instigated  by  his  of  that  of  Terceira.    In  the  mean  while  Dona 
mucrupnlous  mother,  and  aided  by  several  of  the  Maria  was  on  her  way  from  Brazil  to  Portugal ; 
nobUity  and  clergy  and  by  a  lai^  part  of  the  but  learning  at  Gibraltar  the  changed  condition 
troops,  formed  plots  against  the  new  constitu-  of  the  country,  she  refrained  fh)m  landing  at  Lis* 
tion.    His  father  was  for  some  time  a  mere  bon  and  suled  for  England,  where  she  was 
pnppet  in  his  hands,  and,  notwithstanding  his  received  as  queen  of  PortugaL    In  1829  she  re- 
revolutionary  attempts  in  1822  and  1828,  in-  turned  to  Brazil,  to  aocompanv  her  father,  who 
vested  him  with  the  command  of  the  army,  had  abdicated  the  Brazilian  throne  in  favor  of 
Early  in  1824  the  assassination  of  the  marquis  his  infant  son,  to  Europe,  and  to  assert  with  his 
de  L00I6,  one  of  the  most  cherished  servants  of  assistance  her  claims  upon  the  throne  of  Por- 
the  crown,  took  place,  and  Dom  Miguel  was  tugal.    Dom  Miguel's  administration  was  con- 
generally  regarded  as  a  party  to  this  crime,  stantlybeoomingmoreodious  to  the  people,  the 
Soon  afterward,  under  the  pretence  of  endeav*  gallows  bein^  almost  as  frequently  employed 
oring  to  frustrate  conspiracies  against  his  father's  as  the  guillotme  during  the  French  revolution, 
fife,  ne  caused  the  mmisters  and  other  publio  The  number  of  persons  imprisoned  for  political 
officers  to  be  arrested,  and  the  king's  tnrone  offences  was  estimated  in  1880  at  40,000,  beside 
was  only  saved  by  tbe  intervention  of  the  for*  those  who  had  fled  and  others  who  had  been  ban* 
eign  powers.    Together  with  his  mother,  Dom  ished  to  Africa.    Not  content  with  cruelly  perse- 
Miguel  was  now  expelled  from  the  country  cuting  and  despoiling  his  countrymen,  he  extend* 
(May  12).    He  repaired  first  to  Paris,  and  after-  ed  his  outrases  to  British  and  French  subjects: 
ward  to  Yienna,  where  Mr.  Hnlsemann,  the  and  althou^  the  fleets  of  these  nations  and 
present  Austrian  ambassador  at  Washington,  even  of  the  United  States  appeared  in  the  Tagns 
became  his  mentor.    His  fkther  died  in  May,  and  compelled  hiq^  to  redress  the  acts  of  violence 
1826,  and  his  uster  Isabella  Maria  officiated  committed  against  the  respective  subjects  of 
for  a  short  time  as  regent  of  Portugsl  in  the  those  countries,  he  persisted  in  his  tyrannical 
name  of  Dom  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  who  policy ;  and  the  position  of  Portugal,  thus  jeop- 
as  the  eldest   son  was    tbe   legitimate   sue-  arded  abroad,  was  aggravated  at  home  by  tlie 
oessor  to  the  European  and  colonial  possessions  disastrous  condition  of  the  finances.    To  meet 
of  the  house  of  Braganza.    After  granting  a  his  necessities,  he  saddled  all  Portuguese  posses- 
constitution  with  an  upper  and  lower  chamber  sions  with  new  burdens.    Tbe  island  of  Tercel* 
(April  28. 1826),  Dom  Pedro  relinquished  the  ra,  however,  refused  to  comply  with  his  de- 
throne of  Portugal  (May  2)  to  his  daughter,  mands;  and  as  the  population  had  from  the 
Dona  Maria  (aft^ward  Dona  Maria  II.  da  6I0-  b^inning  refused  to  recognize  his  authority,  a 
ria),  then  in  her  7th  year,  offering  her  hand  in  regency  was  installed  there  with  the  duke  of 
marriage  and  the  re^ncy  during  her  minoritv  Palmella  at  its  head,  Dom  Pedro  issuing  thence 
to  her  uncle  Dora  Miguel.    The  latter  was  om-  a  decree  in  favor  of  his  daughter,  and  collecting 
cially  appointed  to  ttie  regency,  July  8, 1827,  there  an  army,  which  counted  in  its  ranks  sol- 
and  after  his  arrival  in  Lisbon  immediately  as-  diers  of  almost  every  European  nation.    The 
sumed  the  administration,  taking  the  oadi  to  island  of  St  Michael  was  captured  early  in  1882, 
maintdn  the  constitution  (Feb.  26, 1828).    The  under  the  command  of  Villa  Flor,  one  of  the 
absolutists,  however,  who  had  made  an  nnsuc-  members  of  the  regency ;  and  with  an  expedidon 
oessful  attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution  connsting  of  about  10,000  men,  whion  sailed 
and  to  place  Dom  Miguel  upon  the  throne,  soon  from  tiiat  island  June  27,  Dom  Pedro  appeared 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  now  ronewed  their  before  Oporto  July  8,  taking  possession  of  the 
eflbrts;  and  the  regent,  yielding  to  his  own  des-  town  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  (July 
potic  instincts  and  to  the  violent  clamors  of  his  22).      Dom  Pedro  found   himself^    however, 
mother  and  her  fanatical  partisans,  assumed  the  for  a  long  time  in  great  difficulties  in  Oporto^ 
sceptre  as  absolute  king,  dissolved  the  constitu-  until  1888,  when  l^pier,  the  English  admiral 
tioDsl  cortes  (Maroh  13),  defeated  the  troops  of  who  commanded  his  fleet,  succeeded  in  utterly 
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arialhilating  that  of  Dom  Mignd  in  the  neigh*  oipital  of  Lombard j  and  of  a  prorlnee  of  Ha 

borbood  of  Oape  St.  Yinoent    The  army  sab*  own  name,  situated  8.  of  the  Alpa,  in  kt.  45^ 

seqnently  advanced  npon  Lisbon,  where  the  28'  10"  N.,  long.  0°  11'  80"  £.,  in  a  fertile  pUa 

population  declared  unanimously  in  fliYor  of  between  the  small  streams  L«mbro  and  Okna, 

Dona  Maria.    Leiria,  an  important  town  be*  which  oonoect  by  the  Kaviglio  Grande  canal 

tween  Lisbon  and  Ooimbra,  capitulated  to  tiie  with  the  Tidno  and  by  the  Martesana  eanal 

aueen's  troops  in  Feb.  1884,  and  other  parts  of  with  the  Adda,  establidiing  a  oommnnieatioa 

the  country  declared  rapidly  for  the  constitu*  with  the  Lago  Mag^ore,  the  lal^e  of  Come, 

tional  sovereign.    The  cause  of  Dom  Miguel  and  the  Po ;  distant  176  m.  by  ruhray  W. 

was  desperate.    He  shut  himself  up  at  Bantarem,  from  Venice,  and  80  m.  in  a  straight  line  K.  E. 

expecting  assistance  from  Spain.    The  troops  from  Turin ;  pop.  in  1857,  186,685.    Raamtr 

sent' to  Portugal  from  that  kingdom,  however,  the  historian  says:  *^ Milan  stands  in  a  aeaof 

were  pursuing  another  pretender,  the  English  green  trees,  as  Venice  stands  in  a  sea  of  greea 

and  French  governments  having  formed  an  al-  waters."  Fnlike  other  celebrated  Italian  dtMS, 

liance  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  cause  Milan  combines  remarkable  natural  and  ardii- 

of  both  the  queens  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  tectnral  attractions  with  appearanoes  of  comfort 

the  army  sent  to  Portusal  in  pursuit  of  the  fngl*  and  material  prosperity ;  and  it  is  jnst^  regarA> 

tive  Don  Carlos  actually  served  to  strengthen  ed  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  cities  of  £inx)pe. 

the  forces  operating  against  Dom  Miguel.    Only  Its  form  is  nearly  circular.    The  length  of  tli# 

a  miserable  fragment  of  his  followers  remained  canal  which  forms  the  circumference  of  th« 

attached  to  his  fortunes ;  the  great  body  of  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  the  city  ia  5  m. : 

Miguelites  disbanded,  and  on  May  26  a  conven-  the  whole  circuit  of  tlie  modem  city  is  8  nu 

tion  was  condnded  at  Evora  Monte,  and  con-  and  that  of  the  outer  wall  10  m.,  the  latter  area 

firmed  by  his  declaration  of  May  29,  by  which  comprising,  beside  the  dty  proper  and  ita  sob* 

he  formally  consented    to   leave    the   coun-  nrba,  a  great  number  of  f^ftrdens  and  ordianb. 

try.    The  terms  of  the  convention  were  that  The  principal  gates  of  the  city  are  the  Porta 

he   should   depart  •  within   a   fortnight   and  Ck>masina,  Nuova,  Orientale,  Tosa,  VigentiDa, 

never  again  set  foot  either  in  Portugal  or  in  Ludovica,  Romana,  Ticineae  (bv  which  Bona- 

Spun,  nor  in  any  way  concur  in  disturbing  parte  entered  after  the  battle  of  MarengoX  Vcr- 

those  kingdoms ;  Uiat  he  should  have  a  pennon  oellina  (built  to  receive  Napoleon  when  be  cane 

of  about  $76,000,  and  be  permitted  to  dispose  to  assume  the  iron  crown),  and  Tenariia,  wbieb 

of  his  personal  property  after  restoring  tlie  leads  to  the  Simplon.    The  principal  entrance 

crown  jewels  and  other  articles;  and  finally,  to  the  city  is  through  the  last  named  gaae,  by  an 

that  he  should  command  the  troops  still  adher-  esplanade  called  Piazza  di  Oastello,  eontaimnr 

ing  to  his  cause  instantly  to  lay  down  their  the  ancient  Qothio  castle  of  the  ViscontifamilT. 

arms,  and  the  fortresses  to  surrender  to  Dona  The  street  running  all  round  outside  the  city  t» 

Maria.    On  June  1  he  embarked  at  Sines  on  an  called  Strada  di  Circonvallazione.     Many  of 

English  frigate,  and  landed  at  Genoa  June  25.  the  streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  bnt  ibey 

His  first  act  there  was  to  protest  against  the  are  generally  well  paved,  and  some  of  the  thor- 

convention  of  Evora,  in  consequence  of  which  oughfares  are  admirable.    Many  streets  paralM 

he  forfeited  his  annuity  from  the  Portuguese  to  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  canal 

government    He  has  since  resided  at  IU>me,  retain  the  name  of  terrani  or  temees^    The 

where  he  was  recognized  as  the  lawful  king  of  Piazza  de  la  Fontana  is  the  largest  square.  Tbe 

Portugal  by  the  papal  authorities.    He  has  also  Piazza  Borromeo  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of 

spent  several  years  in  London,  where  he  lived  that  saint    The  Piazza  di  Castello  or  esplanade 

in  humble  lodgings,  and  where  he  was  noted  was  much  embellished  by  Eugene  de  Bcaabar 

for  his  debaucheries  and  associations  with  in-  nais  during  his  viceroyalty.  On  the  N.E.  ride  of 

triguers  of  all  nations.    In  1851  he  married  the  castle  is  the  Piazza  d^Armi,  and  opening  iat^ 

the  German  princess  Adelheid  von  L6wenstein  it  is  the  area  delta  paee^  second  onlv  to  the  «rr 

Wertheim-Rosenberg,  by  whom  he  has  a  son  de  Vetoile  in  Paris,  a  magnificent  white  nariils 

(Mignd,  born  in  1858)  and  4  dau^ters,  the  triumphal  arch,  principaUy  the  work  of  Cagao- 

youngest  of  whom  was  bom  in  Nov.  1858.  In,  begun  in  1807  and  completed  In  1888^  stan^- 

MILAM,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  bordered  K.  ing  beyond  the  Duomo  d'Ossola,  on  the  Simploo 

£.  by  the  Brazos  river,  intersected  by  Little  road.    The  moat  fashionable  promeoadee  an 

river,  and  drained  by  its  tributaries  the  San  the  streets  called  eoni^  which  lead  to  the  pne* 

Gabriel,  Bushy  creek,  and  others ;  area,  850  sq.  cipal  gates.   The  corso  of  the  Porta  Orientale  i* 

m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  8,476,  of  whom  1,128  were  tlie  most  beautiful  and  most  fNNjoeoted. — Tb« 

slaves.   The  surface  is  generally  rolling,  in  some  houses  of  Milan  are  generally  ftxNU  8  to  6  storiet 

places  hilly  and  broken,  and  the  soil  mostly  high.    There  are  not  as  many  sumpCnoos  naa- 

fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  88,588  «ons  as  in  Genoa,  Rome,  and  rloreooe,  bat  maw 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,088  of  sweet  pota-  ofthe  palaces  or  eoM,  as  the  Visconti,  Belgi«*j<>«a 

toes,  26,808  lbs.  of  butter,  and  675  of  wool.    In  Annone,  and  Belloni  pnlaces,  are  fine  arcbiiee* 

1859  the  value  of  land  was  $875,847.    Capital,  turnl  monumenta  executed  by  distingniahed  art* 

Caaaeron.  ists,  and  containing  many  works  of  art    Tbs 

MILAX  (It  MUano  ;  Germ.  Mailand :  anc.  archiepisoopal  palace,  the  royal  palace  (Palasa» 

MedioUmum\  the  principal  city  of  K.  Italy,  and  della  Corte),  the  Pakszo  Marini  or  of  the 
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117,  the  paboe  of  Jastios,  that  of  the  goToni-  ooeibr  the  technological  Bdencet.    Tbereareaa 

meot)  the  palace  of  adence  and  art  (BreraX  the  institute  of  science,  a  geographical-military  in* 

mi&t,  and  the  fiunons  monie  di  §iato  or  pnblic  stitate  noted  for  isBiiing  excellent  maMi  a  col* 

loan  hank,  areamong  the  moat  remarkable  public  lection  of  zoology  and  pidaaontology  in  the  muBto 

bniidiDgs.    They  are  all  edipaed,  however,  by  munidpale  di  Mtoria  naturttU,  and  other  eatab- 

the  eaUiedral,  next  to  St.  Peter's  the  largest  liahments  and  societies  for  the  promotion  of 

church  in  Italy.    It  is  dtoated  almost  in  the  sdenoe,  literatore,  and  art     The  inteUectoal 

centre  of  the  dty,  in  the  Piazza  dd  Dooma   It  aotiTity  of  the  dty  has  been  rapi^y  increadng 

was  began  by  VIsoonti  in  1886  on  so  large  a  scale  nnce  the  overUirow  of  the  Anstrian  role  in 

that  it  is  not  yet  qoite  finished,  although  Napo-  1860,  and  is  partacularly  evident  in  the  greaa 

leoQ  I.  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  ita  com-  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  now  pub* 

pletioD;  and  though  the  main  design  baa  been  lished  there;  one  of  the  most  able  among  the 

eirried  oat)  the  details  present  inoonsLstencies  latter  \a  II  poHtemieOj  edited  by  the  aocompliah- 

•nd  anaohroolsins  of  style.  The  interior  is  crowd-  ed  Carlo  Oattaneo.   There  are  now  (1860)  prob* 

ed  with  monnmenta  of  prelates  and  princes  and  ably  more  books  published  in  Milan  than  in  any 

relicBof  sdnta.  The  cathedral  contains  62  piers^  other  dty  of  Itdy.    The  Hlhmeae  school  of  en* 

iboat  100  pinnades,  and  upward  of  4,400  statnesw  gravera  baa  acquired  a  high  reputation  within 

In  fretwork,  carving,  and  statnaty,  it  is  said  to  ttie  last  20  years.    The  academy  of  fine  arte  (of 

eclipse  aU  other  churohea  in  the  woild.    Eustace  which  D'Aaeglio^  the  fiardinian  governor  of 

in  Us  *'  Classical  Tour"  says : ''  Its  double  aisles^  Ifilan,  was  appdnted  president  in  Aug.  I860)  ia 

its  dostered  pillars,  its  lofty  arches,  the  lustre  one  of  the  most  celebrated  institutions  c€  its  kind 

of  its  walla,  ita  numberless  niches,  all  filled  with  in  Europe,  and  the  palatMO  delle  miatme  a  delU 

purble  figures,  give  it  an  appearance  novd  even  arti,  in  which  it  ia  situated  (commonly  cdled  the 

in  Italy,  and  aingolarly  mijeatieaL*'    (For  its  Brera  firom  having  originally  been  a  Jesuit  col* 

dimeostons  see  Cathedral,  vol.  iv.  p.  678.   See  lege  called  Santa  Maria  in  BreraX  is  one  of  the 

alfo  Francbetti,  Sioria  s  de$cnmone  del  dwomo  chief  omamenta  of  Uie  dty.    It  cootdns  an  ex- 

i\  JfiJaatf,  Ifilan,  1821 ;  and  Rupp  and  Bramati,  tendve  gallery  of  paintings,  rich  in  worka  by 

IkMenMWM  Mtoriaheritiea  del  duemo  di  Milano^  Lombard  and  Bolognese  artists ;  the  public  li* 

Hiiao,  1823,  with  plates.)    One  of  the  other  brary  of  neariy  190,000  volumes,  induding  the 

QKist  remarkable  churohea  is  that  of  St.  Am-  works  bequeathed  to  it  by  HaUer ;  a  numlwr  of 

brose,  renowned  on  account  of  its  high  antiqui-  medals  uid  an  archmological  library ;  a  eoUeo* 

ty  and  as  the  scene  of  ecdesiasticd  coundls,  tion  of  casts;  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  ob- 

Hitied  confliota,  and  the  coronation  of  sover-  servatory,  one  of  the  best  in  Itdy.  under  the 

eigiuL    In  the  refectory  of  the  ancient  Domin-  direction  of  OarlinL    Beside  several  other  spe* 

icaneonventi  the  present  church  of  Santa  Maria  ddlibrariea  in  the  Brera,  Milan  istheaeatof 

della  Graded  ia  the  cdebrated  freaco  of  the  the  world-renowned  Ambrodan  library,  fonnded 

"^Ust  Sapper"  by  Leonardo  da  YincL     The  by  CardindBorromeo,  and  carefully  explored  by 

church  of  Sent*  Maria,  near  that  of  San  Celso,  Cardind  Mai,  who  made  there  important  disoov- 

in  the  Borgo  San  Celso,  is  noted  for  its  beauty,  erica  of  palimpsests.   (See  Ambsosian  Libsabt.) 

The  diordi  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  opened  in  The  most  extendve  private  library  in  Milan  ia 

1IH7,  bailt  after  a  design  of  Amati,  is  surmount-  that  of  the  marquis  Trivuld.    The  theatrea  and 

d  bj  a  dome  only  aeoond  in  size  to  the  Pantheon  theatriod  entertainments  at  Milan  are  nuroer- 

um]  ooQtdning  a  marble  group  by  Marched;  oua  and  excellent     La  Soda  vies  with  San 

but  the  interior  has  still  an  unfinished  appear-  Carlo  at  Naples,  bdng  capable  of  accommodate 

>nee.    Milan  ebonnds  with  charitable  'institn-  ins  between  8,000  and  4,000  persons.    Its  mud- 

tiooi,  which  poesess  property  to  the  amount  of  cal  audiences  are  perhaps  the  most  fastidious  in 

over  $35,000,000.    The  prindpd  of  them  is  the  the  worid.    Attached  to  it  is  an  academy  of 

P^  hospital,  880  feet  in  length  by  860  feet  in  dandng^  and  it  dso  contains  a  eala  di  rtdoUd 

depUj,  founded  by  Franceaoo  Sforza  in  the  16th  for  concerts  and  balls.    Among  the  other  prin* 

cesttuy,  open  to  all  applicants^  and  containing  dpd  theatrea  are  the  Canobiano,  the  teatro  re^ 

•  free  dispensary ;  among  other  endowmenta  it  and  ^e  JUodramatieOj  oondnoted  exdusivdy 

bu  received  two  legades  respectively  of  $600,-  by  amateurs,  and  where  Pasta  And  other  distin- 

000  sad  $1,800,000,  bequeathed  by  private  in-  guished  artists  first  made  their  d^but     The 

dindoals.    Among  the  other  hospitals  are  the  amphitheatre,  built  in  Napoleon^s  time,  ib  ce- 

Itrge  foundling  hoepitd;  the  Trivuld  hospital,  pable  of  oontdning  80,000  spectators,  and  ia  a 

foonded  by  a  nobleman  of  that  name  for  the  &vorite  place  for  raoea,  fireworks,  balloon  asoen* 

^^^  of  the  aged;  and  the  lazaretto,  the  most  dons,  Ac.    The  arena  can  be  filled  witli  water 

extensive  of  &em  dl,  situated  outside  of  Uie  and  used  for  boat  raoea.     The  city  contains 

walls,  founded  in  the  16th  century  for  the  fine  coflbe  houses  and  hotels,  elegant  shops,  and 

P^oe-stricken,  and  consisting  of  4  ranaes  of  a  magnificent  bazaar  {ffolleria  di  Crietofero) ; 

bnildings,  nearly  1,200  feet  each  in  length,  and  and  on  account  of  its  gay  and  bustling  appear^ 

«r.clo8iDg  an  area  of  more  than  80  acresi — ^Edn-  ance  it  has  been  often  cdled  *^  the  little  Paria.** 

cAtion  is  represented  in  Milan  by  the  arohiepis*  Mihin  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  the 

<^>()d  seminary,  S  lyceuma,  8  gymnadums,  and  principd  civil  and  military  authorities  of  Loin- 

i  nomber  of  colleges  and  schools,  induding  one  bardy.    The  fortifications,  consisting  of  a  has- 

w  deaf  mutea,  one  for  veterinary  surgeons,  and  ticmed  wdl  and  of  some  other  works,  form  an 
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irregular  polygon,  and  are  not  soffioiently  strong  by  the  conflict  between  tbe  Gndphs  ud  GhM- 

to  withstand  a  siege ;  bat  the  works  hare  been  lines,  the  political  ii^uenoe  beug  dividcii  be- 

strengthened  since  1850.    In  the  inland  trade,  tween  the  family  Delia  TcHrre,  the  represeDti- 

the  commercial  activity  is  greater  than  that  of  tires  of  the  former,  and  the  Visoooti,  of  the 

any  other  city  in  Italy.    The  principal  articles  latter  party.    From  1287  to  1811  the  Tom 

of  commerce  are  silk,  grain,  rice,  and  cheese,  were  snccessM  in  monc^liiing  the  office  of 

The  mannfactares  of  silk  goods,  ribbons,  felt  /Mc^Mto  or  chief  magistrate.  A  rebellion  aipunst 

and  silk  hats,  tamers'  work,  cutlery,  and  porce-  the  emperor  Henry  YII.  brooght  their  rirals 

lain  are  important. — Ancient  Milan  or  Medio-  the  Visconti  into  power  in  the  Utter  rttr. 

lanam  was  the  chief  place  of  the  Insobres  in  Matteo  Visconti  and  his  snccessors  eitcnd«i 

Cisalpine  Grsal,  and  for  a  long  time  the  capital  the  power  of  Milan  over  almost  all  parts  of 

of  that  province.    It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lomt>ardy,  and  in  1895  it  became  the  capital  of 

Romans  abont  22S  B.  0.    Under  the  empire  the  dachy  of  Milan.  The  first  dake  of  Kilan  vv 

it  advanced  rapidly  in  prosperity  and  in  political  Giovanni  Galeamo  Visconti.    On  the  extinctiixi 

and  intellectniu  importance,  insomuch  that  it  was  of  the  male  line  of  the  Visconti  family  (1447) 

caUed  the  modem  Athens  and  little  Rome.    It  Francesco  fiforza,  the  hnsband  of  an  illegitimite 

became  the  central  point  from  which  the  high  daughter  of  the  last  of  the  Visoooti,  fecortd 

roads  of  N.  Italy  radiated ;  its  admirable  position  the  duchy  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  Tht 

midway  between  the  Alps  and  the  Paaus  (po)  claim  of  France  upon  Milan,  derived  from  is- 

made  it  the  natural  capital,  and  it  was  the  act-  termarriage  with  the  Visconti,  was  takm  op  If 

ual  imperial  residence  under  Maximian  and  some  Louis  XII.  (1490),  and  more  strongly  by  Ym<^ 

of  his  successors,  from  about  the  beginning  of  I.,  who  was  opposed  by  the  emperor  Char!r> 

the  4th  till  that  of  the  5th  century,  when  the  V. ;  and  the  duchy  was  alternately  in  the  babU 

imperial  court  was  transferred  to  Ravenna.    By  of  the  French  and  of  8forza  until  FrancU  vis 

his  edict  issued  at  Milan  (818),  Constantine  obliged  to  relinquish  his  pretensioitf  bj  tbe 

granted  tolerance  to  the  Christians.  8t.  Ambrose  treaty  of  Madrid  (1526).    Francesco  8forttIL 

was  upward  of  22  years  archbishop  of  Milan,  having  received  Milan  in  fief  from  Giarle«  \\ 

where  he  died  in  807 ;  several  of  his  hymns  are  it  reverted  to  that  emperor  after  the  extioctii« 

still  sung  in  the  churches  of  Milan,  and  his  per-  of  the  male  line  of  the  Sforzas  (1535) ;  be  gavt 

sonal  influence  made  his  metropolitan  see  para-  it  to  his  son  Philip  II.,  and  it  remained  io  ibe 

mount  in  the  councils  of  Christendom.    In  the  power  of  8pain  for  nearly  two  centuries.   Fn*Q 

middle  of  the  5th  century  the  city  was  taken  and  the  end  of  the  14th  to  that  of  the  16tb  (t> 

plundered  by  Attila.    It  next  became  the  capi-  tury  lOlan  was  celebrated  for  its  Ini^.ufr^ 

tal  of  the  Gothic  kings,  and  was  recovered  by  tures  of  arms  and  annor ;  and  in  13V6  tU 

Belisarius,  but  retaken  by  the  Goths  (A.  D.  580)  earl  of  Derby  despatched  messengers  to  ^  »- 

and  almost  entirely  destroyed  and  nearly  de-  conti  to  request  a  supply  of  the  annor  of  Mi^ 

populated.    In  the  latter  part  of  that  century  for  his  purposed  dnd  with  the  eari  mir^bx. 

it  was  occupied  by  the  Lombards,  and  in  774  it  Milan  was  equally  renowned  for  tbe  clejtai^ 

oaroe  into  the  possession  of  Charlemagne.    A  and  tastefulness  of  its  finery,  and  becamv  t^ 

number  of  his  successors  assumed  either  at  noted  as  a  leader  of  fashions  in  Eoropei  tbaL 

lOlan  or  at  Pavia  the  iron  crown,  which  is  pre«  according  to  Kares  and  Johnson,  the  von)  in:!- 

served  at  Monza,  near  the  city.    After  the  coro*  liner  meant  originally  an  importer  of  Mxi- 

nation  of  Otho  I.  at  the  end  oi  the  10th  century  able  articles  from  Milan.    In  1576  the  dtj  vi» 

Milan  formed  part  of  the  German  empire,  and  desolated  by  the  plague,  which  gave  xotht  cat' 

its  governors  were  appointed  by  the  emperors,  dinal  Borromeo  opportunities  for  the  dthpUj  ^< 

The  city  was  besieged  by  Conrad  U.  m  the  his  zeal.    At  the  close  of  the  war  of  nccw^'^^ 

early  part  of  the  11th  century,  on  account  of  the  duchy  was  allotted  to  Austria  (17Ui  v^ 

the  attempt  of  Archbishop  Heribert  and  others  constituted  together  with  Mantua  the  Ao^^r-is 

against  the  imperial  authority.    In  the  12th  portion  of  Lombardy.  After  the  inrasioiu''' :^< 

century,  when  Milan  was  the  most  wealthy,  French  in  1706  it  became  part  succe$»i^i^<'"^' 

populous,  and  influential  city  in  Lombardy,  it  Cisalpine  republic  (1707),  of  the  Italian  rtfpu^^ 

became  the  principal  opponent  of  the  German  (1802),  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  (1^05).  i^ 

emperors,  and  was  twice  besieged  by  Fred*  1814  it  became  a  province  of  Austria  and  \^ 

eric  Barbaro82»a  (from  Aug.  6  to  Sept.  8, 1158,  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  6ooDft.><r 

and  again  from  May  20, 1161,  to  March  4, 1162);  the  French  revolution  of  1848  Milan  becaowt:^ 

and  atler  the  second  siege  it  was  almost  entirely  scene  of  disturbances ;  and  after  the  depart»n 


in  1176 ;  and  although  pledging  itself  by  the  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city,  wbicl)  «* 

treaty  of  Constance  (1188)  to  reoDgnize  the  occupied  by  the  Piedmontese,  and  a  provi^"'- 

Crerman  emperors  as  chief  feudatories  and  ma-  government  was  established  under  the  ao^r  ''^ 

gistratos,  it  was  permitted  to  withhold  fh>m  ofthelatter.   After  the  defeat  of  Charlc»  A  •'*'^ 

them  for  all  time  the  revenues  of  the  immense  at  Custozza  (July  85)  the  republicans  «'t  31 1^ 

municipal  domains.    The  efforts  of  the  citizens  came  into  power  and  overthrew  the  pn*^  >*''  ''^ 

to  liberalize  their  institutions  were  thwarted  government.    Soon  afterward,  hovcur  (At^ 
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18),  the  city  was  compelled  to  snbmit  to  Ra-  Theology,  or  Ultimate  Groonda  of  all  Religious 

deuky,  who  entered  it  with  60,000  men  and  Belief  based  on  Reason"  (Charleston,  1849). 

declared  it  in  a  state  of  siege  nntil  December.  He  has  also  written  highly  esteemed  fngitive 

The  disturbances  of  March,  1849,  and  the  rising  poems,  and  has  long  been  engaged  npon  a  work 

of  Feb.  6, 1853,  were  speedily  suppressed.    The  dcToted  to  the  highest  problems  of  metaphysics. 

rale  of  Austria  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1859  MILETUS,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor, 

hj  the  French  and  Sardinian  armies ;  and  the  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Caria,  but  polit- 

Anstrian  trooos  evacuated  Milan  June  5.    Na-  ically  belonging  to  the  Ionian  confederacy,  of 

poleoQ  III.  ana  Victor  Emanuel  made  their  en-  which  it  was  the  southernmost  member.    It 

trj  into  the  city  June  8,  and  by  the  peace  of  stood  at  the  northern  extremity  of  a  promon* 

Yillafranca  (July  1 1)  Milan  and  the  rest  of  Lorn-  toir  formed  by  the  Gnus  range,  onposite  Priene 

b&rdj  were  ceded  by  Austria  to  France,  to  be  and  the  headland  of  Mycale,  ana  commanding 

transferred  by  the  latter  to  Sardinia.  the  entrance  of  the  Latmic  bay,  into  which  the 

MILBURN,    WiLUAM    HsHBT,    commonly  Meoander  flowed.     Miletus  possessed  4  bar- 

called  the  blind  preacher,  an  American  Meth-  bor&  protected  by  a  group  of  islands,  the  prin- 

odUt  clergyman,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Sept  2ft,  cipal  of  which  was  I^e.    It  was  diyided  into 

1823,  noted  for  his  eloquence  in  Uie  pulpit  and  an  inner  and  outer  town,  encircled  by  a  wall, 

the  lecture  room.    In  1859  he  yisited  England  the  inner  being  also  oalled  Old  Miletus.    It 

in  company  with  Bishop  Simpson  and  the  Roy.  is,  however,  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 

Dr.  McClintock,  and  deliyered  lectures  in  the  position  of  the  now  ruined  city,  owing  to  the 

principal   cities  to  crowded  audiences.    His  continued  changes  produced  in  the  bay  and 

**Tea  Tears  of  Preacher  Life*'  was  published  in  its  surroundings  by  the  action  of  the  M»an* 

1859,  and  '*  The  Pioneers  and  People  of  the  der,  which,  bringing  down  immense  masses  of 

Mississippi  Valley'*  in  1860.  For  a  full  sketch  of  soil,  has  filled  up  uie  northern  portion  of  the 

his  previous  career,  see  Bund,  vol.  iiL  p.  868.  water  basin,  and  changed  Lade  and  the  other 

MILDEW.    See  Fungi.  islands  into  parts  of  the  continent.    The  terri* 

MILE  (Lat.  miUe  pastuum^  1,000  paces  of  5  tory  of  Miletus  extended  round  the  bay  as  far 

feet  each),  a  measure  of  length  or  distance.  Ac-  as  the  promontory  of  Mycale  on  the  N.  and 

cording  to  the  estimates  of  the  length  of  tlie  Cape  Posidlum  on  the  8.    The  earliest  inhab* 

Roman  foot,  the  ancient  mile  must  have  been  itants  of  Miletus  were  Oarians,  Leleges,  and 

1,614  or  1,618  English  yards,  while  the  English  Cretans,  and  it  derived  its  historical  name  from 

statate  mile  amounts  to  1,760  yards  or  5,280  Miletus,  a  leader  of  the  latter,  being  also  called 

feet   The  English  geographical  mile  Is  ^\f  of  a  Pityusa  and  Anactoria.    It  was  subsequently 

degree  of  latitude,  or  1.1428  m.    The  distance  settled  by  lonians  fh)m  Greece  under  the  lead 

expressed  by  the  term  mile  varies  in  different  of  Nelens,  the  younger  son  of  the  last  Athenian 

Earopean  countries.     The  following  are  the  kinff,  Codrus.    It  was  celebrated  as  an  indue- 

values  in  some  countries,  as  given  in  KeUy's  trial  and  commercial  city,  and  in  the  early  por* 

'^ Cambist^':  tion  of  Grecian  history  it  was  the  foremost 

^  .     ^          „                     ^"J*-    ^*^^*^  maritime  power,  extending  its  commerce  and 

SfSif^T^?"*:::::::::::;::;  kS       i:«ra  colonies  afi  over  the  shores  of  the  Medlterra- 

Freneh  lettoeVs'  mii*M)'. !'.'.!!'.!!!!'.  4,268      %Aa  ncan,  the  Propon tis,  and  the  Euzine.    Among 

SSli»iK  ^n?«^* J'Sa       rSt  ito  colonies  were  Naucratis  in  the  delta  of 

u«nnaD  ihort  mile 6*809         SJsvT  -n        .   o-            •     -rx     1.1           •      n     ^« 

Spuish  eommoa  leagaa 7,416      4914  Sgypt,  Sinopo  in  Paphlagoma,  PanticapsBum  m 

™«i»n  mito 8.J2       j[-5JJ  the  Taurian  peninsula  (Crimea),  and  Odessus, 

6^?ioiiiAdi;;::::;:;;::::::::w^    rtSb  oibia,Tomi,  and  istropous, on  the  n.  w.shoree 

BwedtehmUe 11,700       6.648  of  the  Euziue.    At  the  Same  period,  whou  cul« 

MILES,  J AMS8  Waslst,  an  American  scholar,  ture  and  arts  among  the  Greeks  had  their  prin- 

bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  about  1819.    He  was  cipal  seats  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  it  also 

edncated  at  the  South  Carolina  college,  took  occupied  a  dignified  place  among  the  most  en* 

boly  orders,  and  became  in  early  manhood  a  hghtenedoitiesoflonia,  being  the  birthplace  of 

miasiooary  to  the  East,  where  he  acquired  a  the  nhilosophers  Thales  and  Anaximander,  and 

l^wledge  of  Hebrew,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  of  tne  historians  Cadmus  and  Hecatsdus.    It 

other  oriental  tongues.  On  his  return,  he  became  successfully  defended  its  independence  against 

^ttistaQt  to  the  rector  of  the  church  of  St.  Alyattes  and  Sadyattes  of  Lyaia,  but  succumb- 

Kichael^a,  Charleston,  but  withdrew  from  this  ed  to  the  last  monarch  of  that  kingdom,  Cros- 

position  to  acoept  the  professorship  of  Greek  sus ;  and  after  his  fall  it  was  subdued  by  the 

<ad  history  in  the  Charleston  college.    His  armyof  the  Persian  conqueror  under  Harpagns. 

^th  requiring  change  of  scene^  he  visited  Under  Aristagoras,  the  brother-in-law  of  its 

Fraooe  and  Germany,  prosecuted  his  favorite  governor  Histiieus,  it  revolted  with  the  other 

studies  of  philology  and  philosophy  in  Berlin,  Ionian  cities  against  Darius  Hystaspes,  receiv* 

ud  OQ  his  return  after  two  years'  absence  be-  ing  aid  fh)m  the  Athenians,  but  was  finally 

cune  librarian  of  the  Charleston  college,  his  subdued  and  destroyed  by  the  Persians  (494 

formerprofessorship  being  still  kept  vacant  for  B.  C),  the  great  revolt  leiading  to  the  first  in* 

™.    He  has  written  graceful  and  vicrorous  vasion  of  Greece.    Recovering,  however,  un« 

•Hides  for  tlie  **  Southern  Review/'  and  pub-  der  the  later  Persian  kinss,  it  vainly  defended 

liahed  an  elaborate  work  entitled  ''  Philosophio  the  cause  of  the  last  of  them  against  Aiezan- 
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der  (384),  and  stiiFered  a  new  rain.    Having  be-  France,  and  was  made  a  general  of  brigade  W 

longed  for  about  a  centnry  to  the  Selencidie,  it  Bonaparte.    Aboat  the  same  time  hepnbli^bed 

waa  annexed  to  the  territories  of  Rome  after  an  interesting  memoir  of  hia  reaSdenee  tmrnz 

the  defeat  of  Antiochns  the  Great,  and  shared  the  Creeks  (JSejour  dans  la  nation  Or9ek).    Hf 

the  fate  of  the  other  cities  of  the  province  of  married  again  in  IVance,  distinffoished  btmstlf 

Asia,  dwindling  awaj  nnder  the  Byzantine  rale,  in  1814  by  a  gallant  defence  of  his  own  boc^ 

nntil  it  waa  totally  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  in  the  city  of  Kheims,  against  a  party  of  R3»- 

MILFORD.  I.  A  township  and  village  of  rians,  and  died  soon  afterward. 
Worcester  CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Milfbrd  branch  of  MILITART  FRONTIER  (Germ.  MtJitir- 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad,  84  m.  B.  W.  Oreme  ;  Hung.  Eatdrdr^Mii)^  a  lou  tract  of 
from  Boston;  pop.  in  1855,  7,480.  In  1859  it  land,  forming  the  8.  border  of  the  Hnogarua 
contained  6  churches,  a  bank,  and  a  hich  school,  provinces  of  Austria,  and  now  oonstHntic^  t 
In  1855  there  were  8  machine  establishments  separate  crown-land  of  the  empire,  situated  be- 
and  several  manufactories.  The  total  value  of  tween  lat  44**  and  47^  N.,  and  long.  14*  asd 
boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  1855  was  $1,-  23°  £.,  and  bounded  K.  by  Oaraiola,  Cmaiis. 
789,815.  II.  A  post  borough  of  Kent  co.,  Del.,  Slavonia,  and  the  Yoivodina  and  Banal,  E  br 
on  Mispillion  creek,  21  m.  8. 8.  £.  from  Dover,  Transylvania  and  Wallachia,  8.  by  Servisk  Rol- 
and 60  m.  8.  from  Wilmington;  pop.  in  1850,  nia,  andDalmatia,  and  W.  by  the  Adriatie ;  trvt 
2,580.  It  is,  next  to  Wilmington,  the  largest  about  18,000  sq.  m.;  fixed  pop.  in  1867,  1,06<.- 
town  in  the  state,  and  contains  several  churches,  272.  Its  breadth  varies,  being  greateit  in  t!.<e 
2  banks,  and  a  public  library.  The  Mispillion  W.  part,  which  is  traversed  by  cootiniiatir:!9 
divides  it  into  North  and  South  Milford.  of  the  Julian  Alps,  branches  of  which  are  ti« 

MILFORD  HAVEN,  a  harbor  of  Pembroke-  Great  and  Little  CapeUa  ranges,  and  by  \\t 

ahire,  Wales,  and  the  deepest,  safest,  and  most  Dinaric  Alps,  while  the  easteramost  divi^ioc  » 

commodious  in  Great  Britain,  formed  by  an  in-  crossed  by  offthoots  of  the  8.  £.  CaipathiAX.^. 

let  of  8t.  George^s  channel,  K.  W.  of  the  en-  The  middle  parts  are  mostly  level,  ana  exceed* 

trance  to  Bristol  channel.    Its  opening  is  to-  ingly  fertile.    The  highest  elevation  is  that  i-f 

ward  the  8.,  but  after  penetrating  a  short  dis*  Mount  Klek  or  Ogulin  Head  (Germ.  0^h\^ 

tanoe  inland  it  changes  its  direction  and  runs  Kojf)  near  Zengg  on  the  Adriatic,  being  sN-rt 

£.,  branching  off  into  numerous  bays,  creeks,  6,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  prs- 

and  roads.    It  is  about  10  m.  long  and  from  1  cipal  rivers  are  the  Danube,  which  traverses  t>f 

to  2  m.  wide.    The  tides  rise  from  28  to  80  country  in  a  8.  E.  direction  between  PeCerwir- 

feet,  and  at  low  water  it  contains  as  great  an  dein  and  8emlin,  continuing  its  course  E.  c: 

area  of  deep  anchorage  as  the  aggregate  of  Ply-  the  southern  frontier  as  far  as  Orsova,  and  rv- 

mouth,  Portland,  and  Holyhead.    Lord  Kelson  ceiving  the  waters  of  the  Theias,  the  B<fi. 

pronounced  it  one  of  the  finest  harbors  of  the  and  the  Temes ;  the  8ave,  which  separate  t^  * 

world*    Of  late  years  great  improvements  hai^  Military  Frontier  from  Bosnia  and  Servia.  a"-! 

been  made  in  it,  chiefly  by  the  present  proprie-  falls  into  the  Danube  between  Semlin  and  t>.f 

tor  of  Milford,  the  Hon.  Robert  Fulke  Greville,  Turkish  fortress  of  Belgrade;  and  the  En!; 4 

who  has  constructed  at  his  own  cost  a  pier  ex-  and  the  IJnna,  affluents  of  the  Save,  fiovir; 

tending  700  feet  into  the  haven.    It  is  designed  respectively  on  the  confines  of  Cmatia   tr<i 

to  make  Milford  Haven  a  great  port  for  trans-  Bosnia,    lliere  are  some  mountain  lakes  in  *i^ 

atlantic  steamers,  for  which  it  is  thought  to  W.  part,  and  numerous  beautifnl  vaUeys  !2 

possess  many  advantages  over  Southampton;  various  re^ons.  Of  mineral  waters,  the  MilpK* 

and  the  British  government  is  now  construct-  springs  of  Mehadia,  near  the  confines  o#  Wal'.*- 

ing  a  system  of  fortifications  which  will  render  cnia,  are  most  celebrated,  Uie  place  betn^  t.v 

it  one  of  the  strongest  seaports  in  the  United  famous  for  picturesqueness  of  sceoeiy.     T« 

Kingdom.     A  royal  dockyard  was  formerly  climate  is  very  mild  in  the  level  conntrr.  \r:X 

maintained  at  the  small  town  of  Milford  on  the  severe  in  the  mountains.    The  nriBcipa!  p^ 

N.  shore  of  the  haven,  but  has  been  removed  ductions  are  the  various  kinds  of  graiiu  misr^. 

to  Pembroke  further  up  the  haven.    Milford  tobacco,  fiax,  hemp,  fruita,  and  wine;  andoftni'^ 

(pop.  in  1851, 2,877)  is  a  modem  place  engaged  erals,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  some  p/i 

chiefiy  in  ship  building.    It  has  lately  been  con-  The  animal  kingdom  is  also  well  represented, 

nected  by  railway  with  the  South  Wales  line.  The  inhabitants   are  mostly  of  Slavic   rs.^, 

MILFORT,  Lb  Clkbc,  a  French  adventurer,  Croata,  Slavonians,  Serbs,  A«. ;  but  there  are  i^« 

who  in  his  youth  came  to  America,  travelled  WaUachs,  Magyars,  Germans,  Greeks,   Jr«% 

through  the  British  colonies,  and  finally,  about  Clementines  (Albuiians),  and  gjpsies.     Th« 

the  year  1776,  visited  the  Creek  nation.    Here  predominant  religions  are  tiie  Greek  um!  tV 

he  attached  himself  to  the  Creek  chieftain,  Al-  Roman  Catholic,  the  former  hav^  its  cefYf^ 

exander  McGilHvray,  whose  sister  he  married,  at  Carlovitx  on  the  Danube,  the  wat  of  a  pst-> 

He  was  made  a  war  chief  by  the  Indians,  and  arch  or  archbishop ;   the  I^t)testants«  i  ti:ti.*d 

performed  active  service  against  the  whigs  of  Greeks,  and  Jews  together  form  less  than  t*.  <«^ 

Georgia  during  the  American  revolution.    He  the  population.  There  are  few  towns,  but  »t  -  e 

remained  with  the  Creeks  for  20  years.    In  of  them,  as  Peterwardein,  Cariovitx,  Sr'>, 

1706,  having  lost  his  wife  and  his  friend  and  Pancsova,  and  Old  Or^ova,  all  on  Ute  Dsr  -^^^ 

brother-in-law  MoGillivray,    he   returned  to  Zengg,  Carlopago,  and  Brood,  in  the  weetcrn  0^- 
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Twon,  and  o  Aga»  an  impcffit  oo  aceoanl  <if  yMvs  of  ase^wlio  after  scotmeoC  S  jean  tt« 
their  flitaatioiL  Tba  eoontry,  tlia  organiation  leot^  some  to  ihe  #01^  d^itai-majvr^  oUmtsIo 
Cff  which  is  paeuliar,  isdivided  into  two  nilitary  the  caTairy  aebool  at  Saimrar,  and  tli«  rest  to 
eommaodMriea^  the  seats  of  which  are  not  in  the  the  army  as  sob-IieotenaDta  of  inlkntry.  £Tea 
Military  Frontier,  but  in  Agram  and  TemesTar.  before  the  7  yeara^  war  the  French  had  an  artil* 
Odo  smbraeea  the  western  or  Croatian  and  mid-  kry  school  in  ereiy  town  where  a  regiment  of 
die  or  SlaTonian  frontier  landsy  and  theother  the  that  arm  was  gainsoned,  and  their  example  hm 
eist«ra  or  that  of  the  Banat^  Almost  the  whole  been  followed  by  Saxony,  Anstria,  and  Prussia. 
aula  popolation,  the  frontier  peasantry,  being  In  the  last  named  kingdom  the  education  of 
boaod  to  do  military  serrioe,  they  are  diTided  officers  is  provided  for  by  high  schools  for  eadi 
into  14  regiments  and  one  battalion  of  boatmen  arm  in  eyery  anny  division,  and  by  the  royal 
(TchaikisuX  cadi  oceopying  a  separate  district,  military  school  at  Berlin,  founded  by  Frederic 
the  latter  that  of  TiteL  jS\  landed  estates  are  the  Great,  to  which  the  most  deserving  yooi^ 
the  common  |»operty  oi  the  frontier  eommnni-  officers  are  admitted  from  the  line.  In  Great 
cieit  the  rural  buUdings  being  partly  inalienable,  Britain  the  royal  miUtary  college  at  Sandhurst, 
and  partly  inifividoal  property.  All  male  peas-  which  comprises  a  cadet*s  coUeffe  and  a  staff 
aots  above  20  years  of  age  are  bound  not  only  college,  and  the  royal  miUtary  academy  at  Wool^ 
(0  serve  in  defence  of  the  country,  but  also  in  wich,  designed  aa  an  artillery  ttid  engineer 
furei^  wars,  and  they  thus  form  one  of  the  school,  ei\ioy  a  high  reputatiott*  A  mihtary 
priitdpsl  military  resources  of  the  empire,  college  was  also  established  by  the  East  India 
Anudw  socontreinenta  and  ammunition,  aa  weU  company  at  Addiscombe  for  the  education  of 
ts  other  neceasaries  during  the  service,  are  sup-  cadets  for  their  own  anny.  The  United  Statea 
piled  by  the  government.  In  all  military  re*  military  academy  at  West  Point,  founded  in 
»pectB  the  frontier  popuJation  (beside  whom  1802,  ranks  second  to  no  institution  of  the  kind 
Uieresie  numerous  families  subsisting  by  trade,  in  the  world*  Cadets  are  admitted  on  the  re- 
commerce,  and  other  branches  of  industiy)  are  commendation  of  members  of  congress  and  the 
subject  to  the  rules  and  penal  code  of  the  pesldent  of  the  United  States,  the  number  be* 
Aottrian  army,  and  in  all  others  to  the  civil  mg  limited  to  250.  The  education  and  snbsi8t-> 
laws  of  the  empire^  the  frontier  communities  ence  are  gratuitous,  which  is  not  the  case  at 
htving  their  ovm  communal  organUations.— >  Sandhnrat,  Woolwich,  St.  Cyr,  &c.;  but  the 
The  origin  of  the  military  organization  of  the  graduates  are  expected  to  spend  8  years  in  the 
oMutry,  which  was  created  and  gradually  de-  public  service  unless  sooner  excused.  The  course 
Teloped  as  a  barrier  against  the  Turks,  is  traced  of  study  has  lately  been  raised  fhun  4  years  to5, 
bick  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  MILITIA  (Lat  eiOes,  a  soldier),  a  body  of 
Nameroos  bodies  of  Christian  emigrants  or  armed  citizens  trained  to  military  duty,  who 
refogees  from  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  other  Turk-  may  be  called  out  in  certain  cases,  but  may  not 
ish  provinces,  served  to  strengthen  it  especially  be  kept  on  service,  like  standing  armies,  in  time 
dvmgthe  16th  century;  but  subsequently,  the  of  peace.  It  differs  from  the  leti$  en  matH  in 
original  aim  being  dropped,  the  modem  organi*  having  a  regular  organization  at  all  times. 
atioQ  was  intro£ioed  by  the  Austrian  govern-  SomeUiing  equivalent  to  a  militia  seems  to 
SMot,  under  seyeral  organic  laws,  these  of  1807  have  existed  in  En^and  in  the  time  of  the 
tnd  1850  being  the  most  important.  The  fron*  Saxons.  The  oeorles  or  peasants  held  their 
tier  peasantry  has  proved  its  zealous  adherence  lands  on  condition  of  military  service,  every  6 
to  the  rule  of  Austria  in  various  wars,  especial-  hides  of  ground  in  most  counties  being  charged 
Ij  dnriog  that  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  in  with  the  equipment  of  one  man,  and  were 
lS48-'9.  For  an  account  of  another  similar  or-  banded  in  bodies  or  companies,  the  eommand 
gmixation  see  Tkakstlyahia.  of  which  was  given  to  the  ealdormen  elected 
MILIT  ART  BGHOOLB,  instituUons  in  which  by  the  people  in  the  folkmotes.  The  peasants 
■oldiers  are  instructed  or  youths  educated  for  were  enrolled  under  the  banners  of  their  imme- 
the  army.  Of  the  former  class,  the  **  soldier  diate  lords,  but  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion 
Khoob'^  of  Prusda,  established  in  every  regi-  ^e  state  had  a  paramount  claim  upon  their 
neot  or  battalion,  in  which  the  privates  are  aervicea,  and  the  lords  had  no  further  authority 
tught  the  common  rudimentary  branches,  and  over  them  than  the  privilege  of  leading  them 
sometiines  singing  also,  are  the  most  remark-  in  battle.  The  period  of  service  was  limited 
*hle.  There  are  similar  schools  in  the  Austrian,  generally  to  40  or  60  days.  The  organization 
^lish,  and  other  European  armies.  Academies  of  this  species  of  militia  has  been  attributed  to 
of  the  second  class,  intended  to  educate  officers,  Alfred,  but  it  seems  certain  that  a  national 
vere  not  unknown  in  antiqui^,  and  are  now  an  force  called  the  fyrd^  regulated  probably  by 
UMlispensable  part  of  the  military  system  of  similar  principles,  existed  before  his  time. 
^  great  nations.  Hie  first  military  school  in  Under  the  Kormana  the  fyrd  continued  to  be 
France  was  established  by  Louis  XV.  at  Yin-  maintained  simultaneously  with  the  feudal 
o^oes  in  1751 ;  it  had  600  pupils,  all  of  whom  armies,  and  ultimately  became  the  source  both 
vere  young  noblemen.  The  famous  school  of  St.  of  the  modem  British  militia  and  of  the  sheriff'a 
^Xr  was  founded  by  Bonaparte  in  1808,  and  still  pone  comitatuM,  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
retains  the  principal  features  of  its  first  organi*  Edward  III.  that  a  statute  was  passed  providing 
zitiiiQ.    It  has  800  pupils  between  18  and  20  that  no  militiaman  ahould  be  sent  out  of  hia 
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own  county  except  in  case  of  inyasion  or  other  core  nibetitates  for  the  balloted  men  by  toIod* 
grave  dAoger  to  the  realm,  nor  ont  of  the  king-  tary  enlistment,  offering  a  bounty  of  £6  per 
dom  in  any  case.  In  the  6th  year  of  Henry  Iv.  man,  to  be  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  inhabka&Ui 
a  law  was  enacted  empowering  the  king^s  The  time  of  service  is  fixed  at  6  years.  The 
«<  commissioners  of  array"  to  array  and  train  all  command  of  the  militia  is  Terted  in  the  lord 
men-at-arms,  to  cause  all  able-bodied  men  to  lientenantof  theoonntyand  thedepotieswkon 
arm  tiiemselves  according  to  their  substance,  to  he  appoints,  subject  to  the  royal  approval.  A 
amerce  those  unable  to  bear  arms,  and  to  re-  property  qualificatioB  h  reqnired  oi  tfie  h^^ 
quire  the  services  of  persons  so  armed  at  the  officers,  ranging  from  £200  a  year  for  a  eaptsis- 
sea  shore  or  elsewhere  in  season  of  danger,  cy  to  £600  for  a  colonel^.  Offioen  and  nM 
The  command  of  the  mUitia  was  often  given  to  receive  pay  whUe  on  active  service  at  the  umt 
the  persons  charged  with  these  commisdons  of  rate  as  the  regular  in£uitry.  The  mnthiy  sc: 
array,  but  more  frequently  it  rested  with  the  and  articles  of  war  apply  to  the  milhia  when 
sheiifb  or  high  constables,  each  in  his  own  ooun-  called  out,  except  so  far  as  they  affect  lift,  tni 
ty.  Such  was  the  organization  of  the  militia  there  are  special  provirions  for  oaacs  of  descr^ 
when  the  parliament  of  Charles  I.  in  1648  passed  tion.  By  the  act  of  1854  tiie  aovereign  » 
a  bili  vesting  the  control  of  this  force,  as  well  as  empowered  to  call  out  the  militia  wheoerer  i 
the  command  of  all  the  forts,  castles,  and  gar-  state  of  war  exists  between  her  mi({esty  ssd 
risoDS,  in  certain  commissioners  in  whom  they  any  foreign  power ;  but  the  old  principle 
could  confide.  The  king  refused  his  assent  to  that  the  militia  cannot  be  compdled  to  serre 
the  bill ;  and  when  the  parliament  thereupon  out  of  the  realm  is  still  adhered  to,  snd  sf^ 
declared  the  kingdom  in  danger  and  issued  cial  laws  have  been  thouj^t  neceaaary  to  ent- 
orders  to  muster  Uie  militia,  he  issued  oommis-  ble  them  to  volunteer  for  foreign  service.  Tu 
•ions  of  array  to  some  of  the  nobility  for  the  sovereign  may  also  call  out  the  militia  in  casn 
same  purpose.  Thus  began  the  civil  war.  After  of  invasion,  rebellion,  or  insurrection,  or  imrC- 
the  restoration,  the  peculiar  state  of  things  nent  danger  thereof^  the  occasion  of  doing  w 
which  had  sprung  firom  feudal  tenures  no  longer  being  first  communicated  to  narliament,  or,  if 
existed,  and  the  militia  was  reorganized  mainlv  parliament  be  not  in  session,  aedared  in  coo 
on  its  present  basis.  The  king  was  acknowl-  ell  and  notified  by  proclamatioo.  When  caI'M 
edged  as  its  sole  supreme  commander,  and  no  out  for  service,  the  regiments  are  said  to  be 
other  army  was  recognized  by  the  law.  Lords  embodied ;  they  are  o<^a8ionaDy  embodied  \l 
lieutenant  of  counties  were  charsed  with  rais-  time  of  peace,  when  a  whole  regiment  voho- 
ing  the  force,  as  they  had  been  indeed  since  the  teers  to  do  garrison  or  other  duty.  The  mi!'::*i 
time  of  Queen  Mary ;  every  man  who  possess-  is  disembodied  when  it  is  only  liable  to  be  call- 
ed a  landed  estate  of  £500  a  year,  or  personal  ed  out  for  periodical  training  and  exereii^. 
property  to  the  amount  of  £6,000,  was  bound  The  expensive  and  complicate  system  of  ti< 
to  provide,  equip,  and  pay  one  horseman ;  every  ballot,  though  still  existing  by  law,  has  bvf  c 
man  whose  property  was  ^^  of  either  of  those  virtuaJly  out  of  use  since  1829,  parliament  SB- 
amounts  was  charged  with  one  pikeman  or  mus-  nually  suspending  its  operation,  and  onlj  thi* 
keteer;  and  smaller  proprietors  united  to  fur-  skeleton  or  staff  of  each  regiment  beln/ktr: 
nish  a  soldier,  each  contributing  according  to  up.  When  it  was  found  advisable  to  eiuU-lv 
his  means.  It  was  not  however  until  1757,  the  militia  during  the  late  Russian  war.  tU 
when  a  bill  to  reconstruct  the  militia  was  passed,  men  were  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment :  &lC 
that  the  force  acquired  much  vitality.  Amend-  such  is  now  the  plan  generally  pursued,  ih< 
ments  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  since  ballot  being  retained  as  a  last  resort  when  ::  ■-' 
then ;  and  in  1802  the  militias  of  England  and  voluntary  system  fails.  The  Indian  mutiBj  </ 
Scotland  were  consolidated,  and  that  of  Ireland  1857,  and  the  state  of  European  affain  m 
offered  its  services  in  England  in  180i.  The  1859-^60,  gave  fresh  occasions  for  putting  t:  t 
militias  of  Great  Britain  are  now  constituted  as  plan  into  operation.  The  number  of  men  «  S  -^ 
follows :  In  each  parish  lists  are  prepared  every  the  queen  is  empowered  to  raise  in  this  waj  » 
year  of  all  the  male  inhabitanU  between  the  80,000  in  England,  10,000  in  Scotland,  and  :^ '• 
ages  of  18  and  85.  From  these  a  certain  num«  000  in  Ireland.  Of  late,  however,  Great  Briu.: 
ber  of  men  to  be  enrolled  are  chosen  by  ballot,  has  relied  for  defence  mainly  upon  repxctr*^ 
the  names  of  those  persons  who  are  exempt  of  volunteers,  entirely  independent  of  the  n  ^- 
being  first  stricken  off.  Among  the  latter  are  tia,  subject  in  peace  to  the  control  of  the  L<  ':< 
peers,  members  of  other  forces,  Protestant  secretary,  and  in  time  of  war  or  public  d^crtr 
clergymen,  articled  clerks,  apprentices,  parish  to  the  commander-in-chief.  They  conMsC  cl  •  '- 
schoolmasters,  resident  members  of  the  univer-  ly  of  the  recently  organized  volunteer  n^< 
stttea,  seafaring  men,  any  poor  man  with  more  corps,  with  15,000  yeomanry  cavalry.  A  rv^ 
than  one  child  bom  in  wealock  In  England,  any  cent  official  estimate  of  the  citizen  soldierj  o* 
man  with  more  than  2  lawful  children  and  less  Great  Britain  gives  the  following  figures :  fs^ 
than  £50  of  property  in  Scotland,  and  any  man  bodied  militia,  15,911;  disembodied  miltx 
with  more  than  8  lawful  children  who  pays  less  52,899;  veomanry  cavalry,  16,002;  vdooti-er 
than  £5  a  year  of  rent  and  has  less  than  £10  rifles  and  artillery,  122,867 ;  enrolled  pco^  *s^ 
of  property  in  Ireland.  With  the  consent  of  a  era,  15,000 ;  total,  221,179.  Of  the«i\  hovr^rr. 
minority  of  the  inhabitants  the  parish  may  pro-  not  more  than  62,000  have  been  known  u>  tx 
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voder  anns  at  an  j  time,  indnding  18,800  vol-  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  world.  The 
oateers  reviewed  at  Hyde  parlc  in  June,  1880,  Biusians  have  a  militia,  bat  there  is  no  general 
lod  20,522  at  Edinborgh  in  Angost;  and  it  is  fixed  system  of  enrollment,  and  in  some  parts 
doobtfol  how  fiur  the  above  estimate  can  be  of  the  empire  tile  whole  male  population  is 
trusted.  Beside  the  regalar  militia,  a  **  supple-  liable  to  be  summoned  to  arms.  Several  militia 
meDtary"  force  may  be  rused  whenever  the  regiments  took  part  in  the  Crimean  war,  and 
oeceffidties  of  the  state  require  it,  and  in  1808  proved  very  effective  soldiers.  Bpain  has  a 
''local''  militias  were  enrolled  in  various  places  militia  of  about  650,000  men. — ^Various  other 
for  the  purpose  of  replacing  corps  of  volunteers,  states,  such  as  Sweden  and  some  of  the  smaller 
These  bodies  may  be  marched  to  any  part  of  German  powers,  have  also  devoted  more  or  less 
the  kingdom  in  case  of  invasion  or  rebellion. —  attention  to  this  system  of  national  defence ; 
For  militia  in  France^  see  Guabds,  National. —  but  it  has  received  its  fullest  development  in 
In  Prussia  a  system  was  founded  about  the  be-  the  United  States  of  America,  where  it  was 
ginning  of  the  present  century  under  the  name  established  in  1792  by  an  act  of  congress  pro- 
of the  WaffenpJUehtf  that  is,  the  obligation  of  viding  that  all  able-bodied  white  male  citizens 
all  to  bear  arms.  The  whole  nation  was  bound  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  except  officers 
to  rise  at  the  call  of  the  king ;  and  in  order  to  of  government,  members  of  congress,  mariners 
secure  efficiency  in  case  of  emergency,  as  great  in  service,  and  certain  others,  shall  be  enrolled 
a  nnmber  as  possible  of  young  men  were  com-  and  arranged  in  brigades,  regiments,  companiea, 
pelled  to  serve  as  soldiers  for  a  certain  time,  &c.,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  legisla- 
and  then  dismissed  to  their  homes  until  they  tures  of  the  different  states.  They  were  to  fur- 
were  required  to  fight.  At  the  peace  of  1814  nish  tiiemselves  with  muskets,  ball  cartridges, 
this  system  was  mc^ifled  by  the  creation  of  the  dbsc.,  at  their  own  expense,  but  the  general  sov- 
Laniwehr  (*^  defence  of  the  country"),  whidi  emment  was  to  provide  ordnance  and  field  ar- 
ia now  the  principal  military  strength  of  the  tillery.  Every  division  was  to  have  at  least 
nation.  Every  Prussian,  with  the  single  ex-  one  troop  of  horse  and  one  company  of  artillery, 
ception  of  mediatized  princes,  is  obliged  to  serve  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment  from  the 
in  the  standing  army  from  his  20th  to  his  24th  militia  at  large.  Various  alterations  have  been 
year,  half  the  time  on  the  reserve.  Between  made  in  the  general  law  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  ages  of  24  and  85  he  belongs  to  the  land-  its  fundamental  provisions,  requiring  the  ap- 
wehr  of  the  Ist  class,  and  beside  frequent  drills  pearance  under  arms  at  specined  times  of  all 
is  called  out  for  8  weeks  annually  to  exercise  in  citizens  between  certain  ages,  remain  unchanged, 
great  manoBuvres.  In  time  of  war  this  corps  is  In  each  state,  all  free,  able-bodied,  white  male 
joined  to  the  regular  army,  each  regiment  hav-  citizens  of  the  United  States  between  the  ages 
ing  a  corresponding  regiment  in  tiie  line  with  of  18  and  45,  constitute  the  unnniformed  ml- 
vhich  it  forms  a  brigade.  The  2d  class  of  the  litia  of  the  state.  In  most  states,  citizenship 
landwehr  is  composM  of  men  above  85,  and  is  in  the  particular  state  is  also  a  pre-requisite.  In 
nerer  called  ont  except  in  time  of  war  when  its  Florida,  all  persons  are  liable  to  be  drafted, 
services  are  needed  for  the  defence  of  the  coun-  who  have  ^^  resided  in  the  same  4  weeks  in 
try;  it  is  then  required  to  furnish  12,500  cavad-  time  of  peace,  and  10  days  in  time  of  war.*^ 
ry  and  about  98,000  infimtry.  The  strength  of  In  Arkansas,  this  residence  in  the  state  \A 
thel8tda88,not  including  officers,  is:  infontry,  stated  at  two  monUis.  The  same  time  is 
^000;  cavalry,  16,000;  total,  109,000.  The  fixed  in  Louisiana.  In  Indiana,  all  the  free, 
Austrian  landwehr  was  organized  on  similar  able-bodied  male  citizens,  "except  n^^oea, 
principles  with  the  Prussian,  and  recruits  for  mulattoes,  and  Indians,"  form  the  militia.  In 
the  rejpilar  army  were  frequentiy  drafted  from  Soutii  Carolina,  aliens  or  tranrient  persons,  be- 
lt In  1809  it  amounted  to  800,000  men,  but  tween  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  are  liable,  like 
of  late  years  the  ^vemment  has  relied  wholly  citizens  of  that  state,  to  do  all  patrol  and  militia 
on  forced  conscription.  The  Swiss  army  con-  duty  which  the  proper  officer  may  reouire. 
aists  entirely  of  militia,  and  is  divided  into  8  The  power  of  regulating  the  patrol  is  devolved, 
^la^ses:  1,  the  regular  army,  composed  of  men  by  the  same  act,  upon  the  municipal  police  of 
between  20  and  88  years  of  age,  to  the  number  the  towns  and  villages.  In  Michigan,  the  gov* 
ofSpercent  of  the  population;  2,  the  reserve,  emor  was  specially  authorized  by  the  resolve 
eonsidting  of  men  between  83  and  40  who  have  of  1889  to  form  companies  of  volunteer  militia 
served  their  time  in  the  regular  corps,  to  the  from  the  half-breeds  and  Indians.  The  enroll- 
nnmber  of  \^  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  8,  ment  is  generallv  made  annually  by  the  assess* 
the  landwehr,  comprising  all  men  under  44  ors  of  taxes.  Many  sorts  of  persons  are  abso- 
years  of  age  who  are  fit  to  bear  arms  and  are  lutely  exempted  from  militia  duty  by  statute, 
not  serving  in  either  of  the  other  divisions,  and  many  others  are  conditionally  exempt  The 
The  strengUi  of  the  army  in  March,  1860,  was  statute  provisions  vary  somewhat,  but,  taking 
•sfoUows:  regular  force,  about  90,000;  reserve,  them  all  together,  we  shall  find  exempted  the 
^000;  Umdwehr,  48,000;  total,  184,000.  vice-president  of  the  United  States,^.  S.  officers, 
^bably  over  100,000  could  be  brought  into  Jndidal  and  executive,  members  of  congress 
tbe  field  at  a  few  days'  notice.  The  organiza-  and  of  state  legi^ures  while  in  session.  Judges 
tion  is  very  complete,  and  for  celerity  of  move-  and  clerks  of  courts,  certain  specified  state 
ment  and  concentration  the  Swiss  army  will  officers,  postmasters,  n^  carriers,  custom  house 
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oAoera,  ferrymen,  inspeotora  of  exports,  saper-  non-appearanoe  on  the  statute  days  for  ndlitvy 
intendeDts  or  employees  in  state  homitaliB,  alm»-  dnty,  for  want  of  uniform,  for  deficieocy  o^ 
houses,  and  prisons,   keepers  of  ligfatbonses,  arms,  for  disobedience,  for  paradingwith  kisded 
members  of  fire  oompani^  regular  physicians  muskets,  and  the  like.    In  New  Hamp^ire  a 
and  surgeons,  clergymen,  faculties  and  students  flue  of  $2  is  imposed  on  offieen  ^for  tz«atiag 
of  colleges  and  academies,  pilots,  mariners  in  at  trunings."    A  common  penalty  for  Doii-tp> 
service,  military  or  naval  officers  who  have  pearance  at  trainings  is  $2.    The  statotes  ofta, 
been  regulariy  discharged  after  a  specified  ser-  as  in  the  New  England  states,  provide  for  the 
vice,  persons  scrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  or  collection  of  fines  by  distress,  and  prescribe  i 
unable  to  do  so  from  certified  bodily  infirmity,  warrant  therefor.    They  also  detail  the  ezcum 
idiots,  common  drunkards,  lunatics,  vagabonds,  for  absence  that  are  vafid,  and  make  aaorgeoc's 
paupers,  and  persons  convicted  of  kifamous  certificate  <^  sickness  important  or  essential; 
orimes.    Many  of  the  preceding  classes,  how-  'and  they  determine  the  period  within  which  tbt 
ever,  are  only  exempted  by  the  payment  of  a  said  excuses  are  presentable.    In  1816  an  set 
small  annual  tax,  never  over  $5.    Many  states  was  passed  in  Delaware  remitting  all  militarT 
specially  exempt  Shakers  or  Quakers,  and  in  fines  for  non-attendanoe  on  parade  daya    Tt'« 
iMew  Hampshire  the  form  of  the  elder's  certifi«  statutes  furthermore  provide,  in  generd,  for  tbc 
eate  of  membership  is  given.    In  New  Jersey,  pay  and  rations  of  ^e  militia,  the  oornmon  sm 
minors  are  exempt  m  time  of  peace.    In  Arkan-  received  bv  each  soldier  annually  being  $!•  In 
sas  and  North  Carolina  pubUo  millers,  and  in  Vermont  he  is  likewise  exempted  from  ceitain 
North  Carolina  lock-keepers  on  the  Dismal  state  taxes.    Ordinarily  neither  dicers  nor  kA- 
Bwamp,  are  exempted. — ^The  nnuniformed  mi-  diers  can  be  arrested  on  dvil  prooess  (tboogfa 
Utia  are,  in  general,  subject  to  no  military  duty  they  may  be  on  criminal)  while  going  to,  or  r^ 
whatever,  except  in  case  of  insurrection,  war,  turning  from,  or  performing^  any  mflitary  dntt, 
invasion,  or  to  prevent  invasion.     In  most  or  any  election  of  officers.    Certain  aides^ 
parts  of  the  Union,  however,  it  has  been  found  camp,  a^utants,  and  the  brigade  inspeeCocs  scd 
that  the  periodical  trainings,  though  burden-  derks  are  allowed  a  aslary  by  statntei    Many 
some  to  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  are  too  of  the  volunteers  are  remarkable  for  predsk* 
influent  to  be  of  much  use ;  while  the  un-  of  drill,  general  excdlence  of  appomttneot 
military  appearance  of  the  ranks  and  the  absence  and  etprit  du  corfm^  and  apparently  lack  nooe 
of  music,  uniform,  accoutrements,  and  other  in-  of  the  essentials  of  good  soldiers.    The  ^or- 
cidentals  which  contribute  so  much  to  martial  emor  is  always  the  oommaader-in-ebief  in  tins 
Mat,  have  too  generally  drawn  ridicule  upon  of  peace,  but  in  time  df  war  his  ftanetioos  sre 
them.  Henoeinmanyofthe8tates,as  in  England,  difierent  in  different  states.    He  appoints  hb 
compulsory  enrollment  has  gradnallv  given  place  own  stafi^  and  issues  commissions  to  all  milins 
to  the  volunteer  system.    The  volunteer  rc^-  officers,  who  are  chosen  in  variona  ways.    In 
meats  are  limited  in  some  states  to  a  specific  New  York  and  Massachnsetts,  Aapt^iwf  and 
number — ^in  Maine,  for  instance,  to  4,00(K-^and  lieutenants  are  elected  by  the  privatca  of  their 
are  always  first  to  be  called  into  service.    Such  respective  companies,  field  officers  by  the  cm- 
is  the  provision  in  Massachusetts.     Usually,  pany  officers,  and  general  ofikers  by  the  fi<4d 
each  man  Is  required  to  furnish  his  personal  officers,  except  the  miyorgeneral,  who  is  nooo- 
arms  and  equipment,  while  the  general  armories,  nated  by  the  governor  in  New  York  and  by  tbt 
ammunitions,  ordnance,  rousidans,  &o.,  are  pro-  legislature  in  Massachusetts.    In  New  Hsm|v 
vided  by  the  state,  upon  the  officers  giving  bonds  shire  general  and  field  ofiftoers  are  appointed  I7 
and  securities  for  proper  care  of  the  same.    In  the  governor  and  conndl,  and  capCaina  and  s ch> 
Ohio,  the  militia  of  the  state  were  formerly  alterns  are  nominated  by  fidd  officers  and  sp> 
supplied  with  arms  from  the  United  States.    By  pointed  by  the  governor.    In  Vermont,  tbc 
the  bill  of  rights  of  this  state,  **the  military  privates  elect  theur  company  officers,  and  tbe 
shall  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the  dvU  captains  and  subdtems  nominate  the  field  o£* 
power.**    The  statutes  also  authorize  the  gov-  cen,  who  appoint  tiieir  atafil    In  acme  iff  tbf 
emor,  who  is  commander-in-chief,  to  determine  other  states  tne  officers  or  a  certain  onrnbcr  o^ 
the  fashion  of  the  infkntry  uniform.    In  Rhode  them  are  elected  by  all  the  dtiaens  snbj«ct  tv 
Idand  the  companies  of  militia  are  all  chartered,  military  doty. — In  time  at  rebellion,  insorrec 
and  may  admit  members  to  the  number  of  500  tion,  or  invasion,  the  preddent  of  the  VtMed 
each.    10  Maine  no  company  can  be  created  by  States  has  power  to  call  out  the  mili^  of  foch 
the  govenu>r  of  less  than  48  men,  but  in  Alaba-  states  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  and  to  krct 
ma  the  colonels  commandant  have  power,  by  them  onder  anna  fi  months;  but  the  call  ni::< 
the  act  of  ldU»,  to  form  companies  in  their  re-  be  made  through  the  several  govemom,  who 
apective  regimnts  of  ^^  a  less  number  than  40  are  to  judge  whether  it  is  Justified  \ij  thi 
privates,"  but  not  less  than  80.  In  Louisiana,  the  condition  of  aflSiirs,  and  may  roliiaa  to  asnctka 
militia  in  eaph  pl^ish  of  the  state  constitute  one  it  if  they  think  proper.    In  case  of  ri«iC,  tKt 
regiment.    Sometimes  a  providon  is  found  that  governor  may  order  oat  the  miKtia  to  sapiHrt 
officers  and  soldier^  once  enlisted  shdl  do  duty  the  laws,  and  a  pendty  is  laid  upon  olB<«ri  sad 
fbr  a  term  of  years,  which  in  New  York  is  7,  soldiers  refitting  to  ob^  soch  orders,  bat  tbtf 
nnlera  disability  absolutely  prevent,  or  they  be  are  usndly  allowed  a  eompensatton  wbre  ^ 
discharged  regularly.    Fines  are  imposed  fbr  called  out    InMasBachnaelts,thefonnof  nq^ 
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BtKm  for  ordering  out  troops  in  oaae  of  riot  to 
Uid  down  by  Btatote.  In  Louisiana,  the  mayors 
of  towns  may  demand  a  detachment  of  militia  in 
case  of  "conflagration,  or  other  pnblic  ezigen- 
cj/^  to  preserve  order  and  protect  property.  In 
llorth  Carolina,  three  justices  may  order  out  the 
militia  to  suppress  outlawed  or  runaway  negroes. 
Iq  Connecticut,  the  captain-general,  or,  in  his 
abeeoce,  the  miyor-general,  may  on  alarm  or 
iorssion  order  out  the  militia.  In  Miaaouri,  the 
military  are  required  to  render  prompt  obedi- 
eoce  to  the  officer  summoning  them  to  ^uell  a 
riot,  onder  penalty  of  $6C.  In  Virginia,  th# 
tenn  of  aervioe  of  militia  called  out  by  atate 
aathority  is  6  montha.  In  Kentucky,  no  militift- 
msQ  is  compelled  to  aerye  more  than  130  days 
in  aoGoeasion;  a  tour  of  duty  ia  eatimated  at 
30  days  from  the  rendezvoua.  In  aome  atatea 
no  parade  of  troopa  ia  allowed  under  aeyere 
pensltiea  on  daya  of  national,  state,  or  town 
elections.  In  Kew  York,  no  parade  of  the  mi- 
litis  can  be  ordered,  nnder  penalty  of  $600,  on 
any  day  during  which  a  general  or  special  cJeo- 
tioD  shall  be  held,  nor  within  6  daya  prerioua 
to  SQch  election,  except  in  caae  of  inaurrection, 
or  invasion,  or  imminent  danger.  A  similar 
provision  ia  adopted  in  Wiaconain.  In  Maine, 
all  paradea  are  forbidden  within  60  rods  of  a 
court  hooae  while  a  court  is  there  in  aeaaion. 
The  statutes  generally  provide  for  two  or  more 
days  of  parade  and  training.  In  the  northern 
states^  one  of  these  u  fixed  in  May  or  June, 
'*  the  May  training  "  being  familiar  to  all  dwell- 
en  in  New  Englwad.  In  aome  of  the  aonthem 
states  this  apring  parade  comes  rather  earlier. 
Aathority  ia  also  commonly  given  by  atatute  for 
eocsmpmenta  or  muateraito  be  held  in  the  late 
nmmer  or  in  autumn.  JBut  aoffioient  warning 
post  be  given  of  encampmenta,  and  also  of  any 
inspection  or  training;  and  a  time  for  suggeat- 
i&g  excuses  for  absence  is  prescribed,  aodalao 
tbe  manner  in  which  the  aergeant  anall  make 
bis  return  of  the  warning  given.  In  drafts  for 
•ctoal  service,  the  person  must  appear,  procure 
A  spbstitute,  or  pay  the  atatute  penalty.  The 
militia  in  actual  service  are  put  under  the  rules 
prorided  by  the  IT.  S.  laws,  and  the  diacipline, 
P^Ti  and  ratiooa  are  thoae  of  the  regular  U.  S. 
troops;  but  they  are  alwaya  to  be  led  by  their 
own  offioera.  Among  the  rulea  imposed  by 
•ome  statutes  upon  militia  in  actual  service, 
ve,  that  they  shall  diligently  attend  divine 
Berrice,  and  behave  decently  thereat,  and  ahall 
lue  nowhere  any  profane  oath  or  execration, 
a  oomroiaaioned  officer  in  Maine  paying  for 
ttch  offiince  67  centa.  If  a  aoldier  or  offi* 
eer  is  killed  in  service,  his  family  will  be  re- 
lieved by  the  atate.  In  Maryland,  officera  and 
priratea  disabled  in  aervioe  are  entitled  to  half 
pay.  AH  the  atatutee  provide  for  courta  mar- 
tini and  regulate  their  organization,  powers, 
wtiea,  and  limits.  It  ia  provided  that  all  offi- 
Mn  arreated  ahall  have  a  copy  of  their  ao- 
<^«tiooa;  that  all  the  members  of  the  oourt 
>bsll  take  an  oath,  the  form  of  which  ia  uaually 
giTen;  that  the  records  of  proceedings  shall  be 
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iidtfafiilly  kept  The  votes  of  two  thirds  an 
usually  required  for  a  aentenoe  of  death;  and 
those  accnaed  of  crimes  punidbable  by  the 
known  laws  of  the  land  are  generally  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  civil  authorities,  m  most 
states  courts  of  inquiry,  for  ordinary  questions 
of  military  diaoiphne^  are  establiahed.  In  the 
diatrict  of  Columbia,  tne  president  of  the  United 
States  has  in  general  the  powers  of  governors 
in  the  states  over  the  militia.— We  sul^join  a 
table  of  the  number  of  the  militia  in  the  sevml 
states,  according  to  the  latest  returns  received 
at  the  office  of  ue  adjutant-general  of  the  Unit- 
ed States: 


BlMM  MM  TotrIoHMi 


IfallM 

Maw  Hampahlre 

Yermont 

MMMchiuetts 

lUioda  lalaiid 

CouMotloiit 

New  York 

New  Jeney 

PemisjlTaaU 

Delaware 

MaryUod 

Tirgliila 

Nortli  OaroUna 

Soath  fi^mHn^ 

Oeonria 

Florida 

Alahama 

Miaslarippi 

liOnlalaiia.  •• 

Texas 

A^anaaa 

Teane«e« 

Keataokj 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

nilaoto 

Iflaaoari 

Wiaeondn 

MInaeaoU 

California 

Utah 

DIftriet  of  OolunUa. 


Total a,07<l;9eT 


18M 
18M 
184S 
1800 
18B8 
18B8 
18M 
180S 
1898 
1827 
1888 
1868 
1846 
186S 
180O 
1845 
1851 
1888 
18SS 
184T 

i8sa 

1840 
180S 
1868 
1854 
1881 
1865 
1858 
1865 
18QS 
1857 
188S 
180S 


Hilhte. 


aa^fiss 

sa,9i5 

157,868 

ia,ni 

51,806 

887,885 

81,964 

860^005 

9,898 

48,864 

150,000 

7a,44S 

86)071 

78)690 

ll)in 

70,661 

86,084 

91,894 

19,766 

47,750 

n,ioi 

8B,»7» 

179,800 

97,0M 

8B,01S 

157^480 

118,047 

oi,asi 

18,979 

107,780 

IpSn 

8,101 


There  are  no  retuma  from  Iowa,  Or^goDf 
Washington  territory,  Nebraaka,  Kanaas^  or 
New  Mexico;  and  nuJting  allowance  for  thi% 
and  for  the  fact  that  many  states  which  are 
increanng  rapidly  in  population  have  made  no 
reports  for  seversl  yeara,  we  may  aafdy  eatimata 
the  militia  of  the  United  Statea  at  4,000,000. 

JGLS^  a  white  fluid  aeereted  in  the  glands 
of  female  mammala,  and  iumiahed  by  them  for 
the  nouriahment  of  their  young.  It  oootains 
within  itaelf  all  the  elementa  required  for  the 
sustenance  and  growth  of  the  human  body ;  and 
as  that  of  different  animals  is  eesentially  tiie 
same,  the  milk  of  many  of  the  larger  mammalia^ 
as  of  the  cow,  the  goat,  the  oamd,  the  ass,  ewe^ 
and  mare,  has  from  time  immemorial  been  made 
nae  of  as  an  article  of  human  diet.  The  taata 
of  milk  is  bland  and  sweetish ;  it  hss  a  faint 
odor,  an  alkaline  reaction  wh^  P^^  *o^  *>^ 
opacity  and  whiteness  dne  to  myriads  of  littie 
fliobules  of  fatty  matter  distributed  throo^^ 
it  (aee  Buttbb,  and  Obxam);  its  spedfio grav« 
ity,  which  yaries  according  to  its  oomposi* 
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tion  and  other  oonditiona,  ranges  in  general 
from  1.026  to  1.081.  The  g^ioboles  are  of 
various  sizes,  and  when  milk  is  examined  by 
the*microsoope  thej  are  seen  to  be  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  watery  fiaid  in  whioh  they  are 
suspended.  If  the  milk  is  treated  with  dilute 
acetic  acid,  each  one  of  these  slobnles  is  seen 
to  be  included  in  a  very  thin  investing  mem- 
brane. They  constitute  the  chief  portion  of  the 
cream,  and  according  to  their  abundance  give 
lic^ess  to  the  milk.  Bein^  of  less  specific 
gravity  than  the  fluid,  they  rise  and  gradually 
collect  at  the  top,  forming  the  layer  of  cream. 
When  separated,  the  remaining  portion  is  left 
of  greater  specific  gravi^ ;  and  hence  it  is  seen 
that  great  (Tensity  alone  is  no  indication  of  good 
quality  in  milk.  If  the  globules  are  few  and  of 
small  size,  and  the  milk  does  not  appear  homo- 
geneous, and  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  be- 
comes viscidj  it  is  of  poor  and  may  be  of  un- 
healthy quality.  The  fluid  portion  of  milk  is 
water  containing  dissolved  in  it  caseine  or 
cheese,  sugar  of  milk,  and  various  salts.  By 
causing  the  proportions  of  these  to  vary  in  a 
specimen  of  milk,  this  is  made  to  undergo  a 
variety  of  modifications.  Thus  cream  consists 
of  the  fatty  particles  with  a  small  proportion  of 
sugar,  caseine,  and  the  other  constituents  of 
mOk.  When  removed  it  leaves  behind  the 
akim-milk,  containing  little  fat,  but  nearly  all 
the  cheese,  sugar,  and  salts.  Buttermilk,  which 
to  the  residue  after  the  buttery  particles  are  re- 
moved by  the  process  of  churning,  contains  less 
fat  than  skim-milk,  the  buttery  particles  being 
mostly  brought  together  in  the  process  of 
chuminff  by  the  mechanical  action  and  con- 
solidated in  one  mass.  Both  skim-milk  and 
buttermilk,  however,  are  nutritious  articles  of 
diet  fr^m  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter 
they  contain.  Cheese  is  the  caseine  precipitated 
by  rennet  and  compressed  in  moulds.  When 
made  from  whole  milk,  it  contains  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  bntteiy  particles  than  when  made 
from  skim-milk.  Before  the  curdy  precipitate 
ia  separated,  the  mixture  is  known  as  curds  and 
whey ;  the  former  is  the  mixed  caseine  and  but- 
ter, and  the  latter,  called  also  the  senMn,  con- 
rists  of  the  water  of  the  milk,  the  sugar,  and  the 
salts.  When  the  fluid  portion  is  partially  pressed 
out,  the  remainder  is  cream  cheese. — In  com- 
paring together  milk  of  the  same  animal  under 
different  conditions  of  age,  health,  food,  length 
of  time  after  parturition,  &c.,  as  remarkable  dif- 
ferences in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
will  be  Gl)served  as  when  samples  of  the  aver- 
age milk  of  a  number  of  diflferent  species  of 
mammalia  are  compared.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  composition  of  several  kinds  of 
milk,  the  first  column  presenting  the  average 
result  of.  10  "analyses  bv  Prof,  roggiale^  the 
next  4  being  furnished  by  Messrs.  Henri  and 
Chevalier  in  the  Journal  de  pKarmaeie^  vol. 
XXV.,  and  the  last  by  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Percy  of 
New  York,  as  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  a 
healthy  woman.  The  albumen  in  these  analy- 
ses is  reckoned  with  4he  caseine. 


OBiwUfmU. 

Cow. 

Am. 

0ml 

Water 

6a88 

4.88 
fi.87 
Z.BO 
087 

8L8S 

ail 

608 
1.8S 
0l84 

saso 

fi.SS 
408 

Batter. 

8a<»rof  milk..* 

CtMliie 

Vuloiuaaltt.... 

Total 

loaoo  ioolooI 

loaoo 

Iw..    W, 


SSlSI 

StM 

»» 

410 

tM 

i« 

BlOO 

&A0 

l« 

4M 

LM 

l» 

«Ltt. 

4tf 

UD 

100  00   lOCLOO  lOAM 


Of  these  constituents  the  most  unil'onn  io  xa 
proportions  is  the  sugar,  but  this  msj  be  miu- 
rialiy  increased  by  the  use  of  saccharioe  food, 
as  is  found  in  feeding  cows  upon  esrroU  lul 
beets.  The  sugar  of  milk  is  ciystallixsble,  bot 
^  is  less  sweet  and  less  soluble  in  water  tkia 
cane  sugar.  The  butter  is  composed  of  s  lolid 
and  liquid  fats  and  glycerine.  ltsproport|oD  s 
very  variable.  (See  Buttes.)  When  miik  » 
decomposed,  lactic  acid  is  generated,  vhich 
combines  with  some  of  the  bases  of  tbe  silts. 
As  these  exist  in  the  ashes  obtained  from  cov*i 
milk,  tliey  are  thus  enumerated  by  Schwtrti  is 
the  order  of  their  relative  proportions:  pljo»- 
phate  of  lime,  chloride  of  potassium,  pbonhtU 
of  soda,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  soda  (oomoiAed 
in  the  milk  with  hictic  acid),  phosphate  of  ins. 
Simple  methods  of  separaUng  the  ooofltitoeBU 
of  milk  are  given  in  many  of  the  works  oo  (t- 
ganic  chemistry.  MM.  Vemois  and  BooqtMrel 
adopted  the  following  mode  in  tiieir  insljaei 
of  the  milk  of  the  principal  breeds  of  oovii 
mares,  sheep,  and  the  Hungarian  bnflUo,  pres- 
ent attlie  exhibition  of  1856  at  Paris;  s  report 
of  which  examination  was  published  in  tlie 
AnnaUi^hygiineptiblique^  vol.  vii.,  Utbceri^ 
p.  271.  See  also  the  same  work  for  further 
memoirs  on  this  subject,  toL  xliv.,  \A  terici 
1858,  p.  257,  and  vol.  iv.,  p.  43.  The  milk  to 
be  analyzed  is  divided  into  8  portioDab  TIm 
first  of  these  is  evaporated  to  dryness  by  bciiw; 
left  in  a  warm  oven  24  hours  protected  finoc 
the  air.  The  residue  gives  the  solid  psrts,  the 
loss  the  water.  From  the  solid  psrts  tho  bouer 
is  taken  up  by  ether,  and  being  6epsrst«d  br 
filtering,  the  loss  of  weight  represents  the  quir 
tity  of  butter,  or  this  is  obUined  direct]/  b? 
evaporating  the  ether  fix>m  the  filtrste  v.^ 
weighing  &e  residue.  The  solid  parti,  brini 
burned  in  a  platinum  capsule,  give  the  weigb:  yA 
the  salts  by  incineration.  To  the  second  poru^ « 
a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  and  a  little  resctf 
are  added,  and  the  liouid  is  boiled.  It  coi^ 
lates,  the  albumen  ana  caseine  separstiitf  b\^ 
the  serum,  which  contains  the  sugar  sod  v^* 
soluble  salts.  After  filtering,  a  little  sceUU  ot 
lead  is  added  to  the  serum,  which  csn«e  ^ 
precipitation  of  part  of  the  extractive  msttrn; 
and  the  liquid  b  then  introduced  into  sn  iu^r^ 
ment  called  the  polariroeter,  by  which  w 
quantity  of  sugar  in  the  solution  Is  detensi(<^ 
by  the  deviation  of  the  plane  of  poUntttK>- 
According  to  the  authors  tlie  result  msy  M«> 
pended  upon  as  mathematically  exscL  ^ 
third  portion  is  employed  to  give  tbe  pn>|)ort!;;fl 
of  albumen.  It  is  left  to  eosgulate  ostsn^'.^ 
for  24  hours,  and  is  then  gentlv  sbskcD,  so  ••  ^ 
mix  the  parts  uniformly,  and  filtered.  Citt^^ 
remains  in  the  filter,  and  albnman,  sogsr,  oo^ 
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the  taltt  pan  through.  Anf  caseine  that  es-  sugar  45.18,  bntter  84.60,  caseine  42.47,  albu* 
caped  coagulation  may  be  made  to  separate  by  men  18.00,  salts  8.45.  The  largest  proportion 
adding  a  Uttle  rennet  to  the  semm.  The  alba*  of  batter  obtained  was  from  the  Axigas  breed 
mea  is  then  made'to  precipitate  either  by  ebal-  of  cows,  which  gave  98.80  parts  in  1,000 ;  and 
litioQ  or  the  addition  of  alcohol,  and  after  being  of  caseine  from  the  cows  of  Paris,  which  gave 
leparated  and  dried  is  weighed.  The  weight  55.15  parts,  including  in  this  aboat  4  parts  of 
of  the  caseine  and  extractives  is  calcnlated  by  albamen.— ^ome  of  the  methods  of  testing 
dedacttng  from  the  total  weight  of  the  solid  tiie  qaality  of  milk  are  noticed  nnder  Oixao- 
parts  the  sam  of  those  already  obtained  for  the  tomxtbb.  By  this  the  specific  gravity  is  as- 
botter,  sogar,  salts  by  incineration,  and  the  albn-  certuned  both  of  the  whole  milk  and  skimmed 
men.  Other  methods  less  exact  than  this  are  milk ;  bnt  as  these  data  are  of  little  value  with- 
giren  in  Dr.  Hassall's  *'  Adulterations  Detect^  out  a  knowledge  of  the  proportion  of  cream, 
ed.'*  The  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  approx-  another  instrument,  inyented  by  Sir  Joseph 
imately  ascertained  by  evaporating  the  whey  Banks,  and  called  the  lactometer,  is  used  in  con- 
to  dryness,  weighing  the  residue,  and  deduct-  nection  with  the  galactometer.  It  is  a  tube 
log  the  weight  of  the  ash  left  in  its  inciner-  about  i  inch  in  diameter,  and  10  inches  of  its 
atioQ.  Milk  from  unhealthy  animals  often  ex-  length  graduated  in  tenths  of  an  inch.  When 
hibits  an  increased  proportion  of  phosphate  of  fllM  with  milk,  the  tube  is  set  aside  for  12  hours 
lime  in  the  ash.  When  milk  is  exposed  to  a  for  the  cream  to  rise.  The  proportion  of  this 
▼ann  temperature  it  ferments,  and  lactic  acid  is  then  read  off  in  the  number  of  divisions  oo- 
is  generated,  which  has  the  same  ultimate  com-  cupied  by  the  upper  stratum.  The  thickness 
poaitioQ  as  sugar  of  milk.  Fnder  certain  con-  of  this  stratum  is  very  variable  with  different 
ditioos  the  vinous  fermentation  may  now  take  sorts  of  genuine  milk;  bnt  its  seneral  range  is 
place,  the  sugar  of  milk  be  converted  into  grape  from  9  to  14  of  the  divisions,  indicating  as  many 
8Qgar,  and  a  spirituous  liquor  be  produced,  as  is  percentages.  Dr.  Hassall  thinks  the  average 
practised  by  the  Tartars.  (See  Koumiss.)  Ysr  of  pure  milk  does  not  exceed  9(  of  cream. 
rioas  circumstances  affect  the  quality  and  com-  Dr.  Kormandy  rates  it  at  8  to  8(.  A  writer 
position  of  milk.  That  called  colostrum,  given  upon  this  subject  in  Boston,  Mass.,  estimates 
by  the  cow  immediately  after  calving,  is  ^el-  that  the  milk  delivered  there  by  honest  milk 
lowiab,  thick,  and  stringy;  for  several  days  it  is  dealers  will  rarely  yield  over  8  per  cent  of 
nnfit  for  use.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  it  cream ;  while  in  Baltimore,  where  he  received 
is  seen  to  contiun  numerous  corpuscles  of  large  it  in  his  own  cans,  brought  only  4  miles  and 
size  and  panular  api>earance.  Milk  drawn  from  upon  a  light  spring  wagon,  the  proportion  of 
the  cow  in  the  morning  is  thought  to  be  of  bet-  cream  was  ott&n  14  per  cent.,  and  never  below 
ter  qnality  than  that  of  the  afternoon ;  and  a  10.  When  carried  far  by  railroad  or  in  wagons 
remarkable  difference  is  perceived  in  the  pro-  without  springs,  a  portion  of  the  cream  is  apt 
portion  of  cream  in  the  nrst  and  last  portions  to  be  converted  into  butter  and  sink  to  the 
of  the  milking,  the  latter  containing  twice  as  bottom  of  the  cans,  from  which  it  is  not  taken 
mach  cream  as  the  same  quantity  of  milk  of  the  out  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  supplying  cus- 
former.  In  the  udder  of  the  cow  the  cream  tomers.  The  proportion  of  cream  is  also  de- 
seems  to  rise  as  it  does  when  the  milk  is  collect-  termined  by  an  instrument,  invented  by  M. 
^  ia  a  vessel,  and  that  last  drawn  thus  brings  Donn6  of  Paris,  called  the  lactoscope,  the  prin- 
^th  it  the  most  oreauL — ^MM.  Vernois  and  ciple  of  which  is  based  upon  the  opacity  of  the 
S^oerel  in  their  researches,  before  referred  fluid  caused  by  the  buttery  particles.  A  few 
to,  found  a  great  difference  in  the  character  of  drops  of  the  milk  are  introduced  between  two 
tlie  milk  of  cows  from  different  regions,  some  plates  of  glass,  so  set  in  an  ocular  tube,  that 
being  especially  suitable  for  butter  and  other  they  can  be  brought  close  together  or  sepsxated 
for  cheese.  The  quantity  of  food  furnished  to  bv  means  of  a  graduated  screw,  and  thus  en** 
cowa  seemed  to  have  a  notable  influence  upon  close  at  their  base  a  thinner  or  thicker  stra- 
the  quantity  of  milk,  and  especially  upon  tumofmilk.  The  observer  then  looks  through 
the  production  of  sug^  and  caseine ;  while  the  tube  at  a  light  set  3  feet  off,  and  gradually 
ft  nMxlerate  supply  of  food  seemed  to  be  more  separates  the  plates  of  glara,  increasing  the 
CiTorable  for  the  production  of  butter  and  al-  depth  of  the  layer  of  milk,  till  this  at  last  be- 
bomep.  The  milk  of  Uie  goat  was  peculiar  in  comes  so  opaque  that  the  light  is  lost  to  view. 
^Qtaining  a  very  large  proportion  of  albumen,  The  figure  to  which  an  index  on  the  instrument 
areraging  18  parts  in  1,000,  the  nearest  ap-  then  points  refers  to  a  table,  upon  which  the 
proach  to  which  was  the  milk  of  Durham  cows,  corresponding  quality  of  the  milk  as  to  quan- 
vhich  contained  11  parts  in  1,000,  and  others  tity  of  cream  is  designated.  The  lactometer 
▼trions  lower  proportions  down  to  8  parts  in  and  lactoscope  determine  only  this  one  point, 
the  milk  of  Swiss  cows.  The  milk  of  the  and  if  alone  depended  upon  might  lead  to  very 
boffab  of  Hungary  was  also  peculiar  in  this  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  general  quality 
re^pect^andalaofor  its  large  proportion  of  but-  of  milk.  The  normal  proportion  of  cream 
t*r  OQolitiea,  which  induced  them  to  recom-  might,  for  instance,  be  found  in  milk  to  which 
loend  the  introduction  of  the  breed  into  France,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  had  been  add- 
l^e  milk  gave  the  following  quantities  in  1,000  ed ;  and  to  determine  the  presence  of  this  it 
Partd:  water  806.40;  soluble  parts  193.60,  viz.:  would  be  necessaiy  to  take  also  the  specific 
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mmtj  of  the  akimmed  millc-^Of  all  arddes  of 
food  lued  by  man,  milk  is  the  most  important. 
In  his  infancy  it  is  bis  solesnpport,  and  in  after 
life  it  is  employed  in  a  variety  of  forms  for  his 
daily  nonrishment.  It  is  well  understood  that 
the  health  of  the  child  is  materially  inflnenced 
br  that  of  the  parent  or  nurse  who  supplies 
this  food;  and  all  thoughtful  and  intelligent 

girents  are  scrupulously  carefU  to  procure  it 
om  pure  and  wholesome  sources.  Eyen  the 
quality  of  the  food  of  the  nurse  is  an  olject  of 
solicitude ;  and  when  the  mUk  of  the  cow  is 
substituted  for  the  natural  food,  care  is  taken 
that  it  should  be  from  a  heidthy  animal,  and 
even  from  the  same  one  for  the  same  child. 
But  such  precautions  unfortnnately'are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  multitudes  of  Uie  poor,  of 
large  cities  especially ;  and  their  offspring  are 
too  often  supported  by  the  miUc  of  sickly 
mothers,  or  unwholesome  milk  furnished  by 
the  dealers.  By  reason  of  its  complex  compo- 
sition milk  can  be  tampered  with  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  and  cneap  materials  can  be 
substituted  for  the  natural  ingredients,  seriously 
affecting  its  quality,  while  the  fraud  can  be  de* 
tected  only  by  the  skilful  examination  of  the 
chemist.    The  nourishing  cream  is  removed 


and  water  is  substituted.  Tliia  involves  tli 
addition  of  white  thickeninff  substances  to  dj 
ffuise  the  cheat,  and  of  other  strange  in^ 
dients  to  restore  or  retain  the  sweetness 
saltness  of  the  milk.  Large  cities  are  aim 
hopelessly  exposed  to  these  frauds ;  but  worn 
than  all,  a  large  portion  of  the  mUk  with  wl ..  I 
they  are  supplied  is  that  of  diseased  cows  k<f^ 
in  crowded  stables  and  fed  with  cheap  imwb'  .c. 
some  food.  The  evil  has  become  so  6«^n<  .^ 
that  in  New  York  the  attention  of  m^^'4 
men  has  been  long  directed  to  the  subject ;  t:-i 
in  1859  a  careful  investigation  was  madeb.4 
the  character  and  properties  of  the  milk  4 
cows  fed  upon  the  swfll  of  distilleries,  thv  > 
suits  of  which  were  embodied  in  a  report  of  tS 
R.  Percy,  M.D.,  and  published  in  the  ^'Trac^^ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicis^^ 
voL  ii.  partiv.  In  this  are  presented  repnfM> 
tations  of  various  sorts  of  milk,  as  they  i\]^J 
highly  magnified.  From  these  it  b  evitic9 
that  the  microscope  in  skilful  httids  nij  ^ 
depended  upon  to  afford  exceDent  indicut  •  ^ 
of  the  comparative  qualities  of  milk.  Bot  ot:«: 
tests  also  were  employed,  and  numerous  c&iv'. 
analyses  were  made  of  the  various  sorts  of  niu 
many  of  which  are  given  in  the  following  uil 
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No.  1  is  the  milk  of  a  cow  kept  for  £unily  use 
in  New  York ;  No.  2,  of  swill-fed  cows  from  dis* 
tillery  stables  in  New  York ;  both  the  analyses 
are  by  Dr.  Doremus.  The  following  are  by 
Dr.  Percy :  No.  8,  country  milk  ftimished  by  a 
dealer  to  customers  in  New  York ;  No.  4,  the 
same  by  another  dealer ;  No.  5,  milk  from  Far- 
mington.  Conn.,  a  mixture  of  that  of  6  cows ; 
No.  6,  milk  as  drawn  from  the  cows  in  Wil- 
liamsburg distillery  stable;  No.  7,  sample  of 
same  delivered  to  customers ;  No.  8,  another 
sample  of  the  same  as  sold  to  customers ;  No. 
9.  milk  as  drawn  from  the  cows  in  one  of  the 
New  York  distillery  stables ;  No.  10,  milk  from 
the  same  source  as  delivered  to  customers;  No. 
11,  milk  from  a  sick  cow,  Williamsburg  distil- 
lery stables ;  No.  12,  sample  of  the  milk  used 
by  Gail  Borden  for  preparing  the  **  condensed 
milk ;"  No.  13,  condensed  milk  as  prepared  from 
No.  12;  No.  14,  cream  from  the  same  milk 
(No.  12);  No.  16,  cream  from  No.  5 ;  No.  16, 
cre^m  from  milk  of  distillerv  cows  at  Brooklyn. 
Healthy  milk  was  observed  by  Dr.  Percy  to 
have  an  alkaline  reaction,  while  that  of  diseased 
animals  was  always  acid.  The  same  observa- 
tion had  been  made  by  Oay-Lussac,  Berzelius, 
and  others;  and  the  effect  is  found  to  be  in- 
>duced  in  a  short  time  in  animals  shut  out 
l^m  the  light  of  day,  and  in  those  confined 
iiAbad  ur  and  supplied  with  bad  food.  In 
thil^  table  the  bad  milk  is  at  once  recognized 


by  its  unduly  laive  proportion  of  caseioe,  vt  < 
the  sugar  and  often  the  butter  is  as  di.<pro^:- 
tionateJy  smsll.  The  large  amount  of  saline  n-it* 
ter  found  in  tiie  bad  milk  is  caused  bj  tb<  ^■ 
dition  of  salt  made  for  the  purpose  of  disgvi>-  • 
the  adulteration  with  water.  But  the  p^oJ-^ 
tions  of  the  ingredients,  though  sufficieot  t"  ts* 
pose  the  character  of  the  milk,  cannot  icdi -'•^ 
the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  worst  sorts,  fr  r 
the  evil  effects  that  may  follow  their  D«e.  ^ 
organic  compounds,  such  as  we  use  for  food.  ^ 
in    the  air  we  breathe,  the  most  dsnirer^:^* 

Soisons  may  lie  concealed  beyond  the  power  <^ 
etection  of  the  most  delicate  tests  or  tlie  cjc;^ 
powerful  microscopes,  and  their  exu^ttDiv  i* 
iN*ooght  to  light  only  oy  their  effects  opfn  *.*« 
human   system.    Thus  the  red  ostoro  of  t'< 
distillery  milk  is  most  properly  shown  in  :tt 
report  by  citation  of  sevenj  cases  ofdl^ti'*^^ 
young  children  traced  direcUy  to  its  ose.—"'' 
preservation  of  milk  from  pntrefactioo  is  ac  • ' 
Ject  of  no  littie  importance,  and  se^crtil  {' 
cesses  have  been  devised  for  this  piirp<^-   '' 
France  tbu  is  accomplished  by  caosiofr  the »«  - 
portion  of  the  milk  to  combine  with  ot)  er  n  : 
ters,  and  thus  separate  in  a  solid  form  (n^^  '* 
aoueous  portion ;  but  the  compound  is  not  |  ^  ^' 
eriy  milk.    It  is  also  evaporated  down  t** ' 
consistency  of  sirup,  and  then  by  th«  s^'^ ' 
of  sugar  made  into  a  solid  conpoond  of  i'  ^ 
and  sugar;  and  by  a  third  neibod  it  i>  \^ 
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wre^  bj  expelling  the  air  from  it,  andbermet-  eonsiat  of  Cs4  Hi»  On  +  6H0.    Thef  are  hard 

aDy  sealing  the  bottles  while  tiiey  are  under  and  gritty,  rather  inaolable  in  water  and  alco- 

steam  heat  of  about  100**  0.    In  this  way  milk  hoi,  utghtly  sweet,  and  not  easily  fermentable. 

Bs  beenpreserved  perfectly  fresh  for  6^  years.  When  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  the  action 

B  the  United  States  a  patent  was  granted  in  of  dilute  acids,  sugar  of  milk  may  furnish  a 

B56  to  Gail  Borden,  jr.,  for  another  method,  apirituous  liquor,  as  noticed  in  Kiuc    By  the 

rhich  he  has  since  snccessfblly  conducted  in  homosopathists  sugar  of  milk  is  regutled  as  the 

itchfield  CO.,  Ck>nn.,  supplying  what  is  called  most  inert  substance  upon  the  system,  and  for 

condensed  milk'*  to  many  consumers  in  New  this  reason  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  great 

rork.    By  hia  process  the  milk  when  drawn  hardness,  which  causes  it  to  reduce  to  extreme 

rom  the  oow  is  immediately  cooled  in  order  to  fineness  the  substances  with  which  it  is  ground, 

h^  its  changing.    It  is  soon  after  rapidly  they  esteem  it  as  the  best  medium  for  their 

le&ted  to  170^  to  190**  F.,  and  is  then  removed  to  medicines,  and  are  by  tar  the  laigest  consumers 

racaam  pans  in  which  evaporation  of  the  water  of  it. 

s  effected  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  180".  MILKY  WAY.    See  Galaxy. 
fTbeu  sufficiently  concentrated,  the  pans  are  MILL.    I.  Jakbb,  a  British  metaphysician 
nii^y  cooled  down  by  passing  cold  water  in  and  political  economist,  bom  at  L^e-Pert 
the  place  of  ateam  through  the  heating  pipes,  near  Montrose,  For&rshire,  April  6,  ITTS^  dBed 
rhe  mflk,  converted  into  a  paste,  can  then  be  in  Kensington,  June  23, 1886.  Of  humble  birtii, 
removed  from  the  pans  without  adhering  to  their  he  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar 
(ides.  The  mflk  is  thus  concentrated  to  a  greatly  school  of  Montrose,  whence  he  was  tent  by  Sir 
Rdaced  bulk,  which  by  the  samples  examined  John  Stuart  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh  to 
br  I>r.  Percy  would  appear  to  be  about  f  the  study  for  the  church.   He  exceDed  espedaUy  in 
(^ginal  quantity,  the  loss  being  water  onlv.  Greek  and  metaphysics,  listenii^  with  deep  in- 
This  can  afterward  be  restored,  and  the  mvk  terest  to  the  lectures  of  Dugald  Stewart^  Uiough 
vUl  then  regain  its  original  character.    Thus  he  afterward  departed  widely  from  his  system ; 
prepared,  tbe  paste  is  in  a  convenient  form  for  was  for  a  time  private  tutor,  and  was  licrased  to 
transportation,  and  is  not  liable  to  change  so  preach  in  1798,  but  abandoned  the  profession,  and 
quickly  as  when  in  its  natural  condition.  It  can  m  1800  removed  to  London.    He  became  editor 
be  kept  in  ice  for  some  weeks  without  under-  of  the  ^'  Literary  Journal,^'  which  was  soon  dis- 
goiog  change,  and  in  hermetically  sealed  cans  continued,  and  was  afterward  an  occasional 
orach  lunger.    Another  preparation,  known  aa  contributor  to  the  principal  British  reviews.  He 
"*  solidified  milk,*^  is  also  made  for  the  Kew  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
York  market  by  a  process  like  one  of  the  fVench  was  for  several  years  domesticated  in  his  house, 
methods  above  referred  to.   To  112  lbs.  of  fresh  and  was  the  chief  expositor  of  his  opinions  in 
aUk  28  lbs.  of  sugar  are  added,  together  with  a  England.    Upon  the  first  establishment  of  the 
teaspoonful   of   bicarbonate   of  soda,  merely  **  Westminster  Review^^  by  Bentham,  Mr.  Mm 
enoagh  to  neutralize  any  shght  addity  there  was  the  editor  and  principal  contributor.    For 
nigtit  be  in  the  milk.    The  mixture  is  then  10  years  much  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  writ- 
«^porated  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  care-  ing  his  ^  History  of  British  India"*  (8  vols.  4to., 
^r  regulated,  and  the  process  is  hastened  by  London,  1818;  continued  to  1885  by  Pro£  H. 
A  earreot  of  air  made  to  pass  over  the  snr&ce.  Wilson,  9  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1840-'48),  the  first 
^  apparatus  is  kept  in  operation  gently  stirring  complete  work,  and,  as  it  has  been  termed,  the 
^  mixture  during  the  evi^rating  process,  beginning  of  sound  thinking,  on  the  subject  It 
^tU  at  last  the  mflk  and  aonir  are  reduced  to  was  without  a  rival  as  a  source  of  informatk>n, 
a  creamy.looking  powder.    This  when  cooled  and  the  justice  of  its  views  appeared  in  the  sub- 
in  the  air  is  weighed  out  into  pound  parcels,  sequent  measures  for  the  government  of  that 
^  oompreased  by  machinery  into  the  shape  country.  Though  he  had  censured  the  conduct  of 
V)d  size  of  small  bricks.    These,  covered  with  the  East  India  company,  his  ability  and  fiuniliar- 
^  f(>il,  are  rea^  for  sale,  and  are  well  adapted  ity  with  ita  affairs  caused  the  directors  in  1819 
either  for  preservation  during  long  voyag^  or  to  introduce  him  into  their  home  establishment^ 
lor  immediate  domestic  use. — ^Mqje,  8coab  of,  where  he  managed  their  correspondence  with 
^  LicTDix,  one  of  the  constituents  of  milk,  is  India  in  the  revenue  branch  of  the  admimstra- 
I^'^^pved  in  Switaserland  as  an  article  of  food,  tion.    He  subsequently  became  head  of  the  de- 
^^  is  imported  into  this  country  to  be  used  by  partment  of  Indian  correspondence,  one  of  the 
QpQu&opathistB  aa  the  vehicle  for  their  medi-  most  responsible  and  authoritative  positions 
^^  and  in  other  practice  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  executive  service  of  the  company,  and 
^nfants  in  teething,  bdng  less  apt  to  produce  lived  to  see  the  great  principles  whidi  he  had 
^ity  than  cane  sugar.  It  is  i^  recommended  advocated  practically  recognized  in  the  govern- 
^  a  DoD-nitrogenons  artade  of  diet  in  pulmonary  ment  of  India.    His  official  dutiea  did  not  pre- 
7^^**^  It  is  prepared  from  the  whey  obtained  elude  the  continuance  of  his  labors  aa  an  author, 
^m  mQk  collated  with  a  litUe  dilute  sul-  and  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  supplement 
ptitmc  add,  and  left  several  weeks  in  a  cool  to  the  earlier  editions  of  the  **  EncydopiBdia 
^  to  crystaUize.    The  crystals  of  sugar  of  Britannica."    The  articles  furnished  by  hmi  on 
^^  ue  collected  and  decolorized  by  animal  colonies,  education,  government,  jurisprudence, 
^^^^^  and  repeated  crystallizatioDS.    They  law  of  nations,  Ubei^  of  the  press,  and  prison 
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diidpliiia  wero  rabseqnently  collected  in  a  vol-  riee  of  promotions  be  received  in  1654  tbe  ip- 

mne  rLondoD,  1828),  and  are  among  his  most  pointment  of  examiner  of  the  Indian  cormpODd- 

effective  writings.    Thejr  were  reviewed  in  the  ence,  which  had  heen  previously  held  by  bis 

97th  numher  of  the  ^^£dinbnivh  Review**  hj  father.    8o  thorough  was  his  culture,  thik  tbe 

Maoanlay,  who,  after  styling  MiU  hy  far  the  most  elaborated  mind  of  onr  age,  as  his  bas  be«a 

roost  distingnished  of  the  utilitarian  phUoeophers  called,  seemed  almost  mature  and  eompkte  it 

after  Bentham,  pronounced  him  ^*  an  Aristote-  its  first  ^pearance.   With  reputation  for  fclo!- 

lian  of  the  15th  century,  bom  out  of  due  season,  arship  and  ability,  he  was  early  regarded  by » 

We  have  here  an  elaborate  treatise  on  govern-  portion  of  the  disciples  of  Bentham,  pronikvit 

ment,  from  which,  but  for  two  or  three  passing  among  whom  was  his  father,  as  a  writer  vb\.«« 

allusions,  it  would  not  appear  that  the  author  Platonic  studies  and  sympathies  were  to  gire  i 

was  aware  that  any  governments  actually  exist*  nobler  interpretation  to  the  doctrines  oi  tie 

ed  among  men.    Certain  propensities  of  human  school.     He  was  sdected  to  edit  BeDtbac's 

nature  are  assumed ;  and  from  these  premises  '*  Rationale  of  Juridical  Evidence'*  (162T>,  to 

tiie  whole  science  of  politics  is  synthetically  which  he  added  notes  and  supplementaiy  cbif- 

daduced.    We  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  ters.     He  was  a  frequent  oootribotor  to  the 

that  we  are  not  reading  a  book  written  before  journals  in  favor  of  advanced  liberal  views  dc:* 

the  time  of  Bacon  and  Galileo."    The  work  ing  tbe  agitation  of  the  reform  bilL   la  tht 

was  esteemed  by  those  who  accepted  its  prin-  ^*  London  and  Westminster  Review,'*  which  be 

dplea  as  a  masterpiece  of  demonstration.    His  conducted  from  1835  to  1840,  appeared  his  icar 

^^Elementsof  Political  Economy"  (1821-'2)  pre-  terly  articles  on  Bentham  ana  Coleridge,  ii 

aented  the  views  of  Ricardo  in  a  precise  and  which  his  aim  was  to  interpret  between  tL«ir 

clear  style.    His  most  elaborate  work  was  his  respective  admirers,  criticizing  his  own  \^^ 

**  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  and  reporting  truths  which  it  might  lean  fnQ 

Mind"  (1829),  an  ingenious  exposition  of  the  its  opponents^    He  also  wrote  fur  tbe  ''£i> 

sensational  philosophy.    The  8  simple  elements  burgh  Review"  and  other  leading  periodii*iI\ 

of  consciousness  are  sensations,  ideas,  and  the  He  first  became  widely  known  by  the  pnt'-i^-*- 

train  of  ideas.    By  sensation  he  understands  tion  of  his  ''  System  of  Logic,  RatiocioAuU 

that  which  exists  when  the  object  of  sense  is  and  Inductive"  (2  vols.,  London,  1843),  in  vLaL 

present;  by  ideas,  that  which  exists  after  the  the  whole  character  of  his  philosophy  appein. 

object  of  sense  has  ceased  to  be  present;  and  The  predominance  which  be  gives  U>seD>at:«c 

the  train  of  ideas  is  only  another  name  for  in  psychology  involves  the  predominance  of  u- 

imagination,  though  he  applies  the  latter  term  duction  in  logic.    He  denies  the  existence  cf « 

specificidly  to  the  train  of  the  poet.    From  this  priori  truths,  afiSrms  that  knowledge  is  linii'^ 

simple  basis  he  builds  up  with  remarkable  sub-  to  phenomena,  and  ignores  causation  bcvinu 

tlety  and  dexterity  a  comprehensive  system,  all  phenomenal  conditions.    He  conceives  of  \^f- 

the  errors  or  defects  of  which  lie  at  the  very  only  as  an  organon,  method,  or  body  of  rvN> 

threshold.    His  conclusions  are  inevitable  if  his  for  showing  the  coexistence  and  succession  u' 

premises,  hb  representation  of  the  facts  of  con-  phenomena,  and  hereby  discovering  laws;  a:<i 

aoioQanesa,  be  accepted.     Sensation,  ideation,  according  to  this  definition  hia  work  is  «n  d- 

nasociation,  and  naming  are  the  elementary  pro-  most  exhaustive  manual  of  procedure  is  t^o 

oeasea  in  hia  analysis,  by  which  he  accounts  for  present  state  of  the  science.    But  it  d^sls  or/j 

all  the  complex  phenomena  of  the  mind,  for  with  secondary  truths,  deems  it  illegitin)5tc  w 

abstraction,  memory,  judgment,  ratiocination,  attempt  to  pass  from  the  description  to  tii  ^- 

belief^  and  the  power  of  motives.    By  the  law  timate  rationale  of  our  intellectual  proce^^s 

of  aasociation,  which  holds  a  prominent  place  in  and  regards  ethics^  politics,  and  the  exicti£<! 

the  system,  he  means  that  ideas  recur  in  the  physical  sciences  in  the  same  lidit  and  hy  tU 

order  of  the  former  sensations  of  which  they  same  method.    This  fundaments  charact«n<-' 

are  the  copies.    The  last  publication  of  Hill  makes  him  reduce  the  inductive  method  i*> » 

was  a  fragment  containing  a  severe  criticism  strict  system,  and  introduce  peculiar  view«  v( 

on  8ir  James  Mackintosh's  dissertation  on  the  the  grounds  of  deductive  reasoning.    IIU**E^ 

progress  of  ethical  philosophy  (1885).     He  says  on  some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Po>'i  '^ 

also   contributed   important   articles   to   the  Economy"  (1844)  was  preliminary  to  hU  tree: ^ 

early  numbers  of  the  *^  Westminster  Review,"  great  work,  entitled  ^  Principles  of  Political 

on  the  ^Formation  of  Opinions,"  the  "Bid-  Economy,  with  some  of  Aeir  Applicatifo^  t>> 

lot,"  *' Aristocracy,"  and  other  subjects.    IL  Social  Philosophy"  (1848X  a  subject  pecuh:^--; 

JoBW  8tdabt,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  English  fitted  to  his  adroitness  in  the  traatment  of  p*.'^ 

philosopher,  bom  in  1806.    He  was  educated  tive  problems   and    palpable   interesta    U* 

under  bis  father's  care,  and  for  many  years  sub-  aimeo,  like  Adam  Smith,  to  aasodats  the  ci* 

jected  himself  to  the  severest  intellectual  trun-  position  of  general  principlea  with  their  prku- 

ing,  while  pursuing  a  wide  range  of  studies,  cal  applications,  ana  also  to  introduce  tbe  rt* 

His  holidavs  and  vacations  only  diverted  with-  ideas,  especially  respecting  currency,  fori  ..-= 

out  suspenoing  his  researches,  and  his  name  first  trade,  ana  colonization,  which  had  been  tlic  ^^• 

occurs  in  tbe  *' British  Flora"  as  an  authority  by  discnssiona  subsequent  to  the  poblicstion  oi 

for  tbe  habiUt  of  flowers.    In  1823  he  became  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations ;"  to  maintain  s  c  c^ 

a  clerk  in  the  India  bouse,  in  which  after  a  se*  of  strict  scientific  reasoning  while  exhil>^ 
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the  eeoDotnicd  pbenomeiut  of  Bodety  in  their  oepled  standard,  so  long  as  the  praetiee  al  ia* 
reUtkm  to  the  best  social  ideasof  the  present  soe  has  no  bearing  on  the  riahts  of  any  other 
time.  His  Tsrions  ^*  Dissertations  and  IHMnia-  than  the  offending  persons.  In  hts  ^Thon^ta 
sioDis,  PoUtieal,  PhOosophical,  and  Historical,'*  on  Parliamentaij  Beform''  (1869)  he  raoom- 
hare  been  collected,  chiefl j  from  the  **  Edin-  menda  the  extension  of  the  electoral  snffirage  to 
Imrgh^  and  '*  Westminster"  reviews  (2  Tola,  all  hooseholders  without  distinction  of  sex,  on 
London,  1869),  and  embrace  his  Views  on  the  condition  of  proving  th«r  ability  to  read,  write, 
mo6t  important  topics.  He  maintains  that  sci-  and  calculate,  and  a  considerable  extension  to 
entific  certainty  b  bat  a  reUtive  certamty,  and  persons  of  certain  educational  qnalificationa;  ad- 
thit  thedogy  can  have  no  firmor  basis  than  vocates  the  permismon  of  1,  2,  or  3  votes  to  a 
an  inference  from  the  analo^es  ai  experience;  single  elector;  and  opposes  the  use  of  tbe  bal« 
tbtt  molality  is  hut  a  means  to  an  end,  that  lot,  on  the  ground  that  a  nnivenal  moral  aenti- 
that  end  is  happiness,  that  approximation  to  an  ment  oondonns  concealment. 
idea]  standard  of  inward  harmony  is  the  method  MILL,  Johh,  an  English  biUical  scholar,  bom 
of  attaining  that  end,  that  the  realization  ai  at  Shapp,  Westmoreland  oo.,  about  1646,  died 
this  hsnnooy  ia  not  a  moral  but  an  SBsthetical  at  Oxford,  June  28, 1707.  Hewaa  gradated  aft 
achievement,  and  that  the  utilitarian  is  entirely  Oxford  in  1669,  where,  after  receiving  variooa 
different  finom  the  selfish  view  of  life;  that  ecclesiastical  preferments,  he  waa  made  in  1686 
poetry,  music,  painting,  and  sculpture  have  principal  of  8t.  Edmund's  hall.  His  most  imp 
great  social  value  and  educative  power;  that  portent  work  is  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Tea- 
political  questions  should  be  decided  by  the  tament,  to  the  preparstion  of  which  he  devoted 
deliberately  formed  opinions  of  a  select  few,  the  last  80  years  of  his  life.  It  waa  originally 
specially  educated  for  the  task,  whose  recti-  undertaken  by  him  at  the  suggestion  and  ex* 
tode  of  purpose  should  be  secured  by  render-  pense  of  Dr.  FeD,  bishop  of  Oxford;  hut  after 
iog  them  responsible  to  the  many;  that  the  that  dignitary's  death,  he  continued  it  at  fail 
ideal  of  a  rational  democrapy  is  not  that  the  own  cost,  and  paid  back  to  Fell's  executors  tha 
people  themselves  govern,  but  that  they  have  money  advanced  by  the  bishop.  Its  pubHeatioa 
cecority  for  good  government;  that  there  is  waa  completed  but  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
no  essential  diffbrence  between  the  powers  Thisedition,  which  adopts  the  received  text  of 
of  woman  and  man,  and  that  she  should  be  Robert  Stephens,  oontams  over  80,000  variooa 
his  psrtner  in  all  actual  and  intellectual  en-  readinga  collected  finom  the  works  of  fbcmar 
terprises,  and  in  all  social  and  political  priv-  commentators,  the  writings  of  Uie  fiithers,  and 
ileges  snd  responsibilities ;  and  that  all  histo-  ancient  nncoUated  M88. 
ry  is  a  progressive  chain  of  causes  and  efieots,  MILLAIS,  JohhEvxbrt,  an  Englishpainter, 
the  complex  ftots  of  each  generation  being  bom  in  Southampton,  June  8, 1829.  His  taste 
caused  by  that  which  preceded  it,  and  mould-  for  art  was  develop^  in  chUdhood,  and  at  9 
ing  that  which  foUows  it  He  published  also  in  years  of  age  he  gained  a  medal  firom  the  society 
1859  a  work  '*  On  liberty,"  the  object  of  which  of  arts.  About  thb  time,  by  the  advice  of  Sir 
is  to  show  that  our  age  manifests  an  increasing  Martin  Archer  Shoe,  the  presidoit  of  the  n^yal 
despotism  of  social  and  political  masses  over  the  aoidemy,  he  was  placed  in  Mr.  Saas^  prepare 
moral  and  intdlectual  freedom  of  individuals,  tory  school  of  art  in  London,  whence  at  tlM  age 
that  tbe  supremacy  of  public  opinion  discour-  of  11  he  was  transferred  to  the  antique  school 
Ages  the  strength  or  intensity  of  any  well  mark-  of  the  royal  academy.  In  1848  he  gained  tha 
cd  tjpe  of  character,  that  energetic  characters  medal  for  drawing  from  the  antique.  Three 
OQ  soy  large  scale  are  becoming  merely  tradi-  years  later  he  exhibited  lus  first  picture  at  the 
tiooal,  and  that  the  <Hily  guaranty  against  the  academy,  "  Pizarro  seizing  the  Inca  of  Peru.'* 
dedine  of  our  civilization  is  to  erect  by  common  and  in  the  succeeding  year  obtained  the  gold 
consent  every  individual  human  mind  into  an  medal  for  the  best  oil  picture,  lus  suUect  being 
impregnable  and  independent  fortress,  within  ^  Tbe  TVibe  of  Benjamin  seiang  the  Dan^ten 

nthority  shall  have  any  juris-  of  Shfloh."    It  was  at  this  period  of  his  lUis 


which  no  social  authority  shall  have  any  juris-  of  Shfloh."    It  was  at  this  period 

dietioo.    ^*  A  state  of  things,  in  which  a  large  that,  partly  through  the  influence  of  lus  brother 

portion  of  the  sctive  and  inquiring  intellects  artists,  William  Holman  Hunt  and  Dante  Chbriel 

find  it  advisable  to  keep  the  genuine  mindples  Bossetd,  partly  through  his  own  original  views 

tnd  grounds  of  their  convictions  witmn  thdr  of  art,  he  was  induced  to  rqjeot  the  academic 

own  breasts,  and  attempt,  in  what  they  address  rules  which  had  been  his  previous  routine,  and 

to  the  public^  to  fit  as  much  as  they  can  of  their  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  so  caDed  **  Pk«- 

own  conclusions  to  premises  which  they  have  Baphaelite  school,"  of  which  he  waa  one  of  tbe 

mtenudly  renounced,  cannot  send  forth  the  original  memben.    The  first  picture  painted  by 

open,  fearless  characters,  and  logical,  conjristent  him  in  the  new  style  was  ^^  iBabcala,"  from 

inteUeets,   who   once   adorned   the   thinking  Keats's  poem,  exhibited  in  1849.    In  1860  ap- 

world."    A  Chinese  similarity  and  mediocrity  peered  his  "  Ferdinand  lured  by  Ariel,"  and  a 

tt  becoming  prevalent,  to  resist  which  he  main-  mystical  picture  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  suo- 

t^ins  that  society  has  no  right  to  intimidate,  ceeding  year  ^'Muiana  in  the  Moated  Grange,** 

«^  by  the  combined  expression  of  moral  the  "  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark,"  and  the 

^pinion,  those  whose  practice  evinces  a  great  ''Woodman's  Dan^ter."    So  rigorously  did  ha 

<urergence  of  moral  principle  from  the  ao*  fidlow  the  realistio  principlea  involved  in  Us 
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n»w  oonoeptions  of  art^  that  the  simplicitj  at  sehooL    In  1615  he  entered  the  woric  of  Un 

which  he  aimed  was  decried  as  an  eTidence  of  ministry,  and  in  1816  settled  as  a  putor  is 

haldnesB  and  poverty,  and  his  pictures  were  de*  West  Bloomfield,  N.  T^  where  he  resided  14 

olared  to  be  utterly  deficient  in  the  sense  of  years.   Dnring  that  time  he  wrote  and  nnblidwd 

beanty.    Their  unquestioned  power,  however,  '*The  True  Messiah  in  Scriptnre  JAgbV*  He 

challenged  the  attention  of  those  who  were  most  also  edited  for  several  years  a  monthly  msgiooe 

hostile  to  the  pre-Raphaelites,  and  it  was  con«  called  the  ^*  Gospel  Luminary."    In  1SS7  be 

ceded  that  the  naturalism  which  the  artist  accepted  a  call  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  be 

sought  to  embodjT  in  his  works  was  of  a  higher  remained  8  years.    In  1641,  owing  to  fnlicfr 

order  than  the  hteral  reproduction  of  nature,  health,  he  visited  the  Mediterranean  snd  tbe 

Hia  efforts  at  religious  symbolism  found  few  ad«  East,  and  in  1648  publiiJied  a  volume  of  bj 

•mirera,  and  were  not  subsequently  repeated.  ^^  Travels  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petnoa^uid  the  Holy 

The  "Huguenot"  and  "Ophelia,"  exhibited  in  Land."    For  several  years  he  has  been  t pro- 

1662,  increased  his  reputation ;  and  in  the  sue-  fessor  in  the  Meadville  theolo^cal  sdiool,  Fmb. 

oeeding  year  his  "  Proscribed  Royalist"  and  MILLEDGE,  John,  an  American  soldier  lod 

^*  Order  of  Release,"  both  evincing  matured  statesman,  bom  in  Savannah,  Qa!^  in  1757,  die^ 

powers  of  invention  and  execution,  were  very  at  the  Sandhills,  near  Aususta,  Feb.  9, 1^)*. 

generally  popular.    The  latter  picture,  which  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolntioa  be  €»• 

tells  its  own  story,  is  well  known  through  the  ponsed  the  cause  of  the  colcmies,  and  wts  om 

excellent  and  widely  disseminated  engraving  by  of  the  party  which,  headed  by  JoMph  Hlb(^ 

Oooaioa.    In  the  same  year  MiUais  was  elected  sham,  entered  the  dwelling  of  Gov.  wriglkt  ind 

an  associate  of  the  royal  academy.    His  remain-  took  him  prisoner  (June  17. 1775),  the  fint  boU 

ing  works  are  characteristic  though  uneaual  per-  revolutioiuuy  act  performed  in  Georgia.    Wba 

formances.  the  pre-Rapbaelite  principle  being  Savannah  was  captured  by  the  British,  Mr.  Mil- 

oeoarionally  somewhat  relaxed  in  the  handling  ledge  escaped  to  South  Carolina,  where  h%  vis 

and  color,  aa  well  as  in  the  arrangement  of  ao-  captured  by  a  party  of  Americans,  snd  nrv 

oessories.    The  principal  are  the  ^  Rescue,"  nearly  hanged  as  a  spy.    He  was  present  at  the 

^Ajutnmn  Leaves,"  L^En/atU  du^  SSgiment^  unsuccessful  siege  of  Savannah  under  the  eooit 
«' A  Dream  of  the  Past.'^  t 
*^  The  Escape 

an  Orchard,".  

been  severely  criticized  by  Ruakin  and  others,  did  valuable  service  in  the  patriot  armr.  In 

and  by  man V  of  his  professed  admirers  the  artist  1760  he  was  wpointed  attomey-geucrtl  tnd 

is  conceived  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  his  afterward  servea  frequentiy  in  the  stati  kp^^*- 

inventive  powers.    In  popular  estimation,  how-  tuie.    In  1602  he  was  elected  governor  of  Geor- 

ever,  he  still  stands  at  the  head  of  his  school,  gia,  and  served  two  term&    He  wss  a  reprr- 

He  was  at  one  time  a  contributor  to  the  *'  Germ,"  sentative  in  Congress  from  1 799  to  1  SOS,  ein-r^ 

a  short-lived  periodical,  devoted  to  an  exposition  one  term,  and  U.  S.  senator  from  1606  to  16<'9. 

of  the  views  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  and  also  He  was  the  principal  founder  of  the  vninrstr 

competed  unauooessftmy  for  tne  prijse  offered  at  of  Georgia,  and  purchased  and  presented  the 

the  Bums  centennial  festival  for  the  best  verses  lands  on  which  Athens,  tbe  seat  of  the  smnr^ 

in  honor  of  the  poet    He  has  sometimes  been  sity,  is  built.    By  a  special  act  of  tbe  Icgiditon 

enaaged  in  the  illustration  of  books  and  periodi-  the  capital  of  the  state  was  called  MiSedgenlk 

oab.    Several  years  ago  he  was  marriea  to  the  in  honor  of  his  memoiy. 

fionner  wife  of  John  Ruskin,  who  had  procured  MUXEDGSVILLE.  the  capital  of  the  iti<* 

in  Scotland  a  divorce  from  her  husband.  of  Georgia  and  of  Baldwin  co.,  situated  is  t^ 

MILLARD,  a  W.  eo.  of  Utah,  extending  from  midst  of  a  cotton-growing  region,  on  the  V. 

tbe  Wahsatch  mountains  westward  for  about  side  of  the  Oconee  river,  ui  Ut  SS*4'  10"  >- 

400  m.,  with  an  equal  width  of  about  60  m.;  long.  68''  10'  45"  W.;  pop.  about  8,500.   ^ 

estimated  at  9,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1668,  principal  public  buildings  are  the  sUte  boo« 


804.    Carson  and  WalkerVlakes  areon  the  W.  a  laroe  semi-Gothic  structure,  tbe  gorefiKri 

border,  and  Sevier  river  drains  the  E.  portion,  mansion,  and  Baptist,  SpiMOpal,  Metbodlit)tf<i 

Several  ranges  of  mountains  traverse  the  county  Presbyterian  ehurcbea. 

toward  the  W.    Capital,  Fillmore  City,  which  MILLENNITJM  (Lat  miOe,  1,000,  sad  «*^ 

la  also  the  capital  of  the  state.  a  year),  a  period  of  1,000  years.    In  tbeok^^ 

MILLARD,  David,  an  American  derayman  tiiis  term  generally  designi^  tbe  doctruM  « 

of  the  Christian  denomination,  born  in  Bdlston,  a  return  of  Jesus  Christ  in  person  beibr»  ti)« 

K.  Y.,  Nov.  84^  1794.    HU  faUier,  Nathaniel  end  of  the  worid,  of  a  first  or  Pfriicnlsr  i««r' 

Millard,  served  as  a  soldier  during  the  latter  rection  of  the  Just,  who  are  to  reign  with  t^^ 

portion  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  after  on  earth,  and  of  the  destruction  of  ABticbn^ 

which  he  became  a  ikrmer,  and  the  son  was  Those  who  hold  such  views  are  eslled  dk  *- 

brought  up  to  actire  labor  on  a  farm.    His  narians  or  ehiliasts  (Gr.  x^Xtat,  1*000).   |< 

school  opportunities  never  exceeded  8  months  admitted  on  all  sides  that  miUenariso  ^ 


in  each  year,  after  he  became  able  to  use  any  were,  if  not  oeneral,  at  least  very  ^^^^'^ 
kind  of  (arming  implenient;  but  when  only  17  the  ancient  church.  The  belief  was  ftf^^ 
yeara  of  age  he  waa  qualified  to  teach  a  oommon   founded  on  Pii  zo.  4^  aooordiog  lswhiehi«<^ 
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yean  are  before  the  Lord  as  one  day,  compared  whom  were  Weigel  and  the  MoraviaQ  Mahop 

with  the  aoooont  of  the  creation  as  given  by  Oomenias  in  Germany,  Jarien  in  France,  the 

Mosefly  the  6  days  of  creation  being  taken  as  Labadists  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Joseph  Mede 

designating  6,000  years  of  toil,  and  the  snbse-  and  Jane  Lead  ^died  1704)  in  England. — A  third 

qoent  sabbAth  as  designating  1,000  years  of  period  in  the  history  of  milienarianism  may  be 

rest  and  happiness.    Beside  these  passages,  Rev.  commenced  with  the  writings  of  the  esteemed 

XX.  1-6  is  especially  quoted  by  miUenarians  in  theologian  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel.    He  rein* 

support  of  tneir  views.     MiUenarianism  pre*  trodnoed  it  into  Protestant  theology,  where  it 

vaHed  chieflv  amongr  the  Jewish  Christians,  has  ever  since  been  advocated  by  a  number  of 

who  retainea  after  tneir  converdon  the  hope  prominent  theologians.    The  ingenions  prelate 

of  the  Jewish  nation,  that  they  wonld  rule  Oetinger  (died  1762)  brought  it  into  connection 

over  all  other  nations  nnder  a  royal  Messiah,  with  his  &vorite  theosophic  views.   Hahn  (the 

The  Ebionitee,  the  Nazareans,  and  Oerinthians  founder  of  a  pietistic  sect  in  Wftrtemberg), 

all  strongly  advocated  it;  and  Montanus,  and  Stilling,  Lavater,  andHass  gave  it  awidecircu- 

the  sect  which  was  called  after  him,  r^ard*  lation  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in 

ed  it  aa  a  ftindamental  doctrine  of  the  Chris-  Germany  and  Switzerland.    With  Rothe  {7%60- 

tian  religion.    The  early  fathers  of  the  church  logitchs  Fthii^  vol.  ii.)  millenarianism  forms  an 

ftlao  dedared  themselves  generally  in  favor  of  organic  link  in  his  theosophic  system.   In  oppo* 

the  doctrine;    Papias,  Justin,   Irenieus,  and  sition  to  the  ^^spiritualism"  of  modem  exegesis, 

Tertnllian  sdl  clearly  teach  it ;    and  Papias  it  was  advocated,  with  exegetical  argumento,  by 

appealed  in  aupport  of  his  view,  to  i^ostolio  Hoffinann,  Delitzsch,  Kurtz,  Hebart,  and  others; 

trftditiona.    On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  while  Thiersch,  Nitach,  P.  Lange,  and  Ebrard 

Epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome  and  Ignatius  of  supported  it  fh>m  a  dogmatical  as  well  as  an  eze* 

Antioch,  and  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  are  silent  getical  standpoint,     swedenborg  taught  that 

about  it  Justin,  though  himself  a  believer  in  the  the  last  Judgment  took  place  in  1767,  and  that 

miUeomum,  knew  many  orthodox  Christians  the  New  church  or  church  of  the  New  Jem* 

who  were  not ;  yet  none  of  the  apostolic  Others  salem  had  actuallv  been  formed  both  in  heaven 

openly  opposed  it.  The  first  opponent  of  whom  and  on  earth.    After  Germany,  England  and 

we  know  was  the  Roman  presbyter  (3aiuB,  who  America  have  been  the  chief  fields  of  modem 

designated  the  doctrine  as  an  invention  of  the  chiliasm.     The  "  Catholic  Apostolic  Church," 

uch-heretic  Cerinthus.    He  was  soon  followed  organized  by  Edward  Irving,  laid  great  stress 

in  his  opposition  by  the  whole  Alexandrian  on  the  belief  that  the  kingdom  of  dory  was 

Bchool,  especially  by  Origen ;  and  it  is  regarded  very  near.     Millenarian  views  lie  also  at  the 

ss  certaiD^  that  at  this  time  the  churches  of  foundation  of  Mormonism,  the  people  who  hold 

Rome  and  Alexandria  r^ected  the  doctrine,  that  belief  calling   themselves  ^^  Latter  Day 

Still  it  continued  to  find  advocates  during  the  Saints"  in  reference  to  the  near  approach  of  the 

U  century,  among  whom  Tertnllian,  l^pos,  last  day.    In  the  United  States  a  great  agitation 

bishop  of  Arsino§,  and  Methodius,  bishop  of  was  called  forth  by  the  preaching  of  William 

Tyre,  were  prominent     In  the  4th  century,  Miller,  who  sought  to  prove  from  the  Scriptures 

though  it  had  still  many  adherents  among  the  that  tbe  second  advent  of  Christ  would  occur 

P^le,  it  found  no  longer  any  advocate  of  note  about  1848.    He  not  only  found  numerous  be- 

^ng  the  Christian  writers;  yet  Jerome,  who  lievers  in  roost  denominations,  but  also  occar 

^  not  believe  in  it  himself,  did  not  diure  to  sioned  the  organization  of  a  new  denomination 

eoDdemn  it,  in  consideration  of  the  many  pious  of  Adventists. — ^Numerous  as  the  miUenarians 

*nd  learned  advocates  it  had  found  in  former  have  been  in  various  periods  of  the  Christian 

prataries.    From  the  6th  century,  millenarian-  church,  their  views  widely  differ  respecting  most 

^  began  to  die  out;  it  was  temporarily  re-  points,  except  the  duration  of  the  millennium, 

^^  toward  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  by  which  nearly  all  of  them  fix  at  1,000  years.  The 

the  popular  belief  in  the  approaching  end  of  beginning  of  the  millennium  was  fixed  by  Hippo- 

we  world,  and  a  little  later  by  the  abbot  Joa-  lytus  at  the  year  500,  by  Jurieu  at  1785,  by  Bengel 

^UQi  de  floris,  the  Spirituals,  the  Apostolic  atl896,  and  by  others  at  other  dates.  Many  agree 

^rder,  Peter  de  Oliver,  and  other  heretics  of  in  expecting  it  between  1879  and  1887.    Com- 

uie  middle  ages ;  but  it  never  regained  great  monly  the  earth  is  believed  to  be  the  only  place 

*('^e&gth.— The  reformation  of  the  16th  century  of  the  millennium,  and  Jerusalem  its  central 

^^s  a  new  impulse  to  the  millenarian  views,  point  of  union. — A  good  history  of  millenarian- 

^moQ  opinion  identified  the  pope  with  An-  ism  in  the  Christian  church  is  still  a  desideratum, 

uchnst,  and  regarded  the  expected  downfall  as  the  works  published  do  not  exhaust  the 

^  the  church  of  Rome  as  foreshadowing  the  subject    See  Corrodi,  Eritiiche  0€9ehiehU  de$ 

yPwaoh  of  the  millennium.     But  when  the  Chiliamus  (Frankfort,  1781) ;  D.  T.  Taylor, 

f^^^^Ptuts  assumed  in  1584  to  erect  the  new  ^'  The  Voice  of  the  Church  on  the  Coming  and 

^J^^th  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  Kingdom  of  the  Redeemer ;  a  History  of  the 

tkT^  themselves  against  this  caricature  of  Doctrine  of  the  Reign  of  Christ  upon  Earth,*'  re- 

^  ^Obristian  doctrine.    Tet,  although  little  vised  by  Hastings  (2d  ed.,  Peacedale,  R.  L,  1855). 

^ored  within  the  state  churches,  it  was  preach-  MILLEPORE  {mUUpora,  Lion.),  a  genus  of 

^^tth  enthusiasm  by  many  sects  and  theolo-  hydroid  mednsfo.     The  animals  live  in  com- 

K^vs  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  among  mnnities,  which  take  on  various  arbweaceirt 
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and  incnutiog  shapes;  they  deposit  mnoh  car-  of  PennsjlTaiila.  In  Dover  he  oootimd  10 
bonate  of  lime  ia  their  tifleaesy  so  that  the  me-  years  in  an  extensive  practice,  and  in  ITM  bi 
dnaa  stock  is  in  oatward  appearance  almost  solid,  removed  to  the  city  or  New  York.  Vithio  i 
with  minnte  pores  on  the  sorfiice  which  contiun  few  months  after,  with  Dr.  MitchiU  and  I)r. 
the  animals.  A  cross  section  of  this  stony  Smith,  he  commenced  the  pnUicstioB  of  tU 
skeleton  shows  that  the  minnte  individoals  of  ^^  Medical  Repository,"  the  fint  AmeHciODtdi- 
the  oommnnity  constantly  grow  oatward  in  the  cal  Jonmal.  He  early  lost  by  death  tlie  co- 
direction  of  their  longitudinal  axis,  forming  as  operation  of  Smith,  but  continned  with  bUeui- 
they  proceed  long  calcareons  tabes,  which  are  league  IfitcbiU  the  regular  issue  of  the  v<vkto 
so  intimately  cemented  together  as  to  make  a  the  completion  of  the  14th  annual  vohmM.  Is 
compact  mass.  Across  these  tubes,  at  short  180S  he  was  appointed  resident  pbjadu  :W 
intervals,  there  are  formed  little  transverse  the  city  of  New  York,  which  office  be  Leis 
platforms,  which  divide  the  tubes  into  Joints  or  with  the  intermission  of  one  year,  to  tbe  e)  •y 
cells.  These  platforms  are  deposited  by  the  of  his  life.  In  1805  he  was  elected  a  wm^ 
base  of  the  animal,  and  are  of  high  importance  of  the  American  philosophical  society,  tad  d|«3 
in  classification ;  by  them  is  characterijBed  Milne-  the  organization  of  the  college  of  ^yaeltDs  tad 
£dwards*s  division  of  the  tabulata^  which  in-  surgeons  of  New  York  was  appointed  b;  thi 
dudes  millepora.  Till  within  a  short  time  all  regents  of  the  university  professor  of  the  tb«irT 
zoologists  have  placed  the  millepores  among  and  practice  of  physic  in  that  institntioB.  b 
polyps ;  Prof.  Dana,  for  instance,  ranks  them  1600  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  phyiicittt  d 
in  the  family  of  /avaUdda  in  the  tribe  madrt"  the  New  York  hospital.  His  chief  pubficatkok 
poraeea^  in  his  **  Synopsis  of  the  Report  on  the  beside  his  inaugural  dissertation,  were  bis n^ih 
Zoophytes  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition^'  cal  papers  in  the  ''Repository,''  and  bia  **K^ 
(1859).  In  the  winter  of  1857-'8  Prof.  Agassis  port  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  New  York  is  ISuS.' 
succeeded,  for  the  first  time,  in  observing  the  in  a  letter  to  Gov.  Lewia.  This  laat  docomctt 
animals  of  inill^para  aleieomit  in  Florida,  and  secured  him  a  wide  renown,  and  ia  the  focrtt 
was  surprised  to  find  them  not  polyps,  but  true  from  which  most  authon  of  a  ncre  ibcm1k.i 
hydroid  medusas,  resemhling  hydraetinuB,  This  date  have  drawn  their  ar^pmients  in  behalf  ^ 
observation  gives  great  importance'  to  the  me-  the  doctrine  of  the  domestic  origin  and  aoiKca- 
dusea,  as  represented  among  the  fossils,  for  the  tagious  nature  of  yellow  fever.  Hia  td^'^-^ 
iahuliUa  are  found  abundantly  as  low  as  the  writings,  with  a  biographical  sketch,  were  pct^ 
Silurian  formations.— See  the  "*  British  FossU  liahed  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Ssmiiel  U^- 
Gorala,"  by  Mihie-£d  wards,  in  the  ''  Tranaac-  D.D.  (8vo.,  1814). 

tions  of  the  Palaaontographical  Society;'' Dana's  MILLER,  Emakukl,  a  French  pbilolo;< 

*^  Zoophytes ;"    the  *'  American    Journal    of  bom  in  Paris  in  1809.    In  1834  ha  recrixO 

Science,''  vol.  xxvL  p.  140  (1858);  and  Agas-  an  appointment  in  the  manuscript  departnt  t 

aiz's  *^  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  of  the  royal  library,  and  in  that  capaeitT  ir.s<« 

the  United  States,"  vol  iii.  visits  to  some  of  the  principal  libraries  of  >[» ' 

MILLER,  a  central  co.  of  Mo.,  traversed  by  and  Italy,  whence  he  procured  c(^iea<tf  ^^'- 

Oaage  river,  here  navigable  during  8  or  4  able  original  manuscripts.    Among  tba  re^^**^ 

months  of  the  vear ;  area,  570  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  of  his  explorations  were  a  SuffUmnd  mir  ^ 

1856,  4,024,  of  whom  165  wera  slaves.    The  nUrm  idttiofudtt  peiiU  gioffrapkm  Grta\^^*^' 

aorfaoe  is  diversified  and  well  timbered  with  1889) ;  Cataloffue  de$  manyseriU  Gna  ^  <^ 

walnut,  sugar  maple,  and  other  valuable  woods.  Ublioth^tis  ae  rEBcurial  (4ta,  1846):  i^ 

The  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  fertile.    The  PoitUi  Oreeguet  inklitet  d$  Mmmel  PkiU,  ^ 

Sroductions  in  1850  were  144,994  bushels  of  In-  1851  he  pobUahed  at  Oxfnrd,  under  the  tit>  ^^ 

ian  com,  14,724  of  wheat,  84,608  of  oats,  and  ^'  RefuUtion  of  Heresies,"  the  text  of  a  nirc- 

182  tons  of  hay.    Capital,  Tuacumbia.  script  procured  from  Mu  Athos by  IL  Mit>'-* 

MILLER,  EowABD,  an  American  physician  Mynas,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  sn  ckv'-^ 

and  author, born  at  Dover,  Del.,  May  9, 1760,  died  treatise  of  Origen.    Of  this  woric,  aioea  pr«r» 

in  New  York,  March  17, 1812.    He  received  his  ally  attributed  to  Hippolytu^  he  has  inlto•J^*^ 

early  education  at  home,  and  at  the  age  of  14  a  tranalation.    In  1840-'46  he  publiabed  6  v«- 

was  sent  to  the  Newark  academy  in  Delaware,  umes  of  a  Setue  de  hihliogrofhU  oMalftt^'^^ 

After  leaving  the  academy  he  commenced  the  which  met  with  but  moderate  soceeas;  v^  * 

study  of  medicine  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  has  edited  a  number  of  minor  Greek  vi^^''^ 

Oharles  Ridley,  an  eminent  physician  of  Dover,  beside  contributing  largely  to  the  JS^vtm^  •'"• 

and  attended  two  courses  of  medical  lectures  $avanU.    He  was  alao  one  of  the  princif^  <'  * 

in  the  univeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  after  which  he  ton  of  the  Bscusil  d'itinirairm  aacMMl^'- 

spent  about  a  year  in  tlie  military  hospital  at  1844). 

Baskiogridge,  N.  J.,  in  the  capacity  of  a  surgeon's  MILLER,  Huob,  a  British  geologUt  ^x*^  /;f 

mate.    In  1782  he  went  to  France  as  the  aargeon  Cromarty,  on  the  £.  coast  of  Scotland  (^ 


In  17B5  he  received  the  degree  of  M.B.,  and  in    German  ocean  from  Fife  to  Caithoen.   <^;  ' 
1788  was  graduated  as  M.D.  in  the  university    Other's  side  he  was  4th  in  desoent  in  a  .-^ 
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of  stUors  from  John  Feddea,  one  of  the  last  of  and  several  works  on  Scottish  martyrolo^,  had 
the  boocaneers  on  the  Spanish  main,  who  re-  all  been  perused  with  avidity  before  his  11th 
torned  to  Gromartj  to  ei^joy  his  money,  and  year.    At  that  age  his  nnde  James  placed  in 
bailt  *^  the  long,  low  honse'^  in  which  his  dia-  his  hands  a  copy  of  Blind  Hanj's  '^  Wallace,** 
tingnished  great-grandson  passed  his  yonth.  as  modernized  by  Hamilton,  which  was  follow- 
On  his  mother's  side  he  was  of  highland  blood,  ed  by  Barbour*s  **  Braced,"  and  occasioned  a  fit 
tod  5th  in  descent  from  Donald  Koy  of  Ross-  of  enthusiastic  Scotticism.     He  had  already 
shire,  famed  for  his  piety  and  his  second  sight,  acquired  a  reputation  among  his  class  feUows 
His  father  was  drowned  in  a  tempest,  a  fate  as  a  narrator  of  stories ;  and  having  exhausted 
vhich  had  befidlen  several  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  subjects  of  his  reading  and  the  various  ad- 
1807 ;  and  from  that  time,  though  still  living  ventures  that  he  had  himself  heard  told,  he  was 
with  his  mother,  he  was  chiefly  under  the  care  accustomed  to  extemporize  with  ^at  auccesa 
of  two  maternal  uncles,  who  had  greater  influ-  the  wildest  bio^phies.    The  British  essayists, 
ence  and  authority  over  him  untu  the  age  of  Pope,  a  collection  of  minor  poems,  &c.,  of  the 
manhood  than  any  other  persons.    One  was  a  wits  of  Queen  Anne,  Goldsmith,  Shakespeare, 
harness  maker  and  the  other  a  cartwright,  and  and  divers  translations  from  Latin,  French,  and 
he  accounts  them  the  most  important  of  his  German,  had  been  added  to  his  miscellaneous 
Khoolmasters.    Uncle  Sandy  (Alexander)  en-  intellectual  stock  before  hb  17th  year.    More- 
ooaraged  his  early  bent  toward  natural  his-  over,  he  had  begun  to  write  verses;  and  his  last 
tory,  and  taught  him  much  about  rocks,  clouds,  exploit  as  a  school  boy  was  to  engage  in  a  fight 
rains,  tides,  trees,  ferns,  shell  fish,  sea  fowl,  and  with  his  master  on  the  school  floor,  and,  in  re- 
iiuecta.    Uncle  James  interested  him  in  human  venge  for  having  been  thrown,  to  write  a  poeti- 
history,  and  gave  him  his  liking  for  traditional  cal  satire  upon  him.    Meantime,  other  branches 
lore,  Scottish  antiquities,  social  habits,  and  in-  of  his  education  had  been  going  on  outside  of 
dividual  eccentricities.    The  tastes  and  predi-  the  school.    He  was  the  leader  in  excursions 
lectioDs  of  both  uncles  were  deeply  impressed  along  the  precipices  and  into  the  caves  on. the 
on  him,  and  wherever  he  went  in  later  life  the  coast    He  had  learned  to  collect  on  the  beach 
geology  and  humanity  of  the  district  seemed  and  to  distinguish  from  each  other  the  various 
eqoal^to  attract  him.    In  his  5th  year  he  was  rocks  of  the  locality,  as  porphyries,  granites, 
sent  to  a  dame*s  school,  where  he  learned  to  gneisses,  quartz,  and  mica  schists,  and  had  dis- 
read— ^^  that  grand  acquirement  of  my  life."  covered  for  himself  that  Cromarty  posesaed 
He  was  thence  transferred  to  the  grammar  among  its  minerals  one  precious  stone,  the  gar- 
school  of  Oromarty,  where  he  went  through  net ;  and  his  observations  in  other  departments 
tlie  ordinary  course  of  rudimentary  studies,  had  been  encouraged  and  corrected  by  his  unde 
He  even  began  Latin  with  a  view  to  college,  Sandy,  who,  as  he  always  claimed,  knew  more 
bat  from  distaste  failed  in  it  completely,  being  of  living  nature  than  many  professors  of  nat- 
Qsnally  at  the  nether  end  of  a  very  poor  class,  ursJ  history.    He  had  studied  scenery,  customs, 
which  position  even  he  maintained  only  by  dis-  and  physiognomies  in  the  highlands  of  Suther- 

Sjing  an  unaccountable  &cility  in  translation,  landshire,  among  his  Gaelic  cousins ;  had  heard 
e  master  read  aloud  every  morning  in  £ng-  the  story  of  GuTloden  from  men  who  fought  in 
lish  the  task  assigned  for  the  day,  and  Hugh  the  hattle ;  had  conversed  with  an  old  lady 
Vis  able  to  remember  the  whole  rendering  in  who  witnessed  the  last  witch-burning  in  the 
its  order,  and  to  give  it  back  in  the  evening  north  of  Scotland ;  and  had  acquired  a  habit, 
vord  for  word.  Much  of  the  leisure  secured  which  marks  his  life  and  his  writings,  of  study- 
in  this  way  was  employed  in  reading  trans-  ing  historical  monuments  as  weU  as  geological 
IstioDs  from  the  classics  by  stealth.  About  his  formations,  collecting  local  legends  as  well  as 
15th  year  he  attended  for  some  time  a  sub-  fossils,  delighting  as  much  to  discover  a  kelpie 
scription  school  set  up  as  a  rival  to  the  gram-  as  a  ptero£u3tyl,  and  regarding  types  of  char- 
mar  school.  But  from  this  whole  amount  of  acter  and  phases  of  society  in  connection  with 
pedagogy  he  derived,  according  to  his  own  esti-  tiie  facts  of  science.  The  foremost  youth  in 
ottte,  only  one  advantage,  namely,  the  faculty  the  district,  his  uncles  wished  him  to  prepare 
of  reading  books,  with  the  correlative  accom-  for  Aberdeen  coUege,  and  there  to  study  for 
plUhment  of  writing.  From  the  time  when  he  the  church ;  but  he  demurred,  declaring  that 
poped  his  way  through  the  shorter  catechism  he  had  no  call  to  the  sacred  office,  and  they 
and  the  Proverbs  into  the  Bible  class  at  the  admitted  that  he  had  better  be  any  thing  than 
^e's  school,  he  had  been  an  omnivorous  reader,  an  uncalled  minister.  A  trade  was  therefore 
First  came  a  course  in  Uie  classical  romances  of  resolved  upon,  and  he  was  apprenticed  for  8 
childhood,  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  **  Jack  and  years  to  one  of  his  relatives,  who  was  a  stone 
^e  Bean  Stalk,"  the  "Yellow  Dwarf,"  "Blue  mason.  From  his  iTth  till  his  84th  year  he 
Beard,"*  "Sindbad  the  Sailor,"  "Aladdin  and  led  the  life  of  an  operative  mason,  journeying 
^e  Wonderful  Lamp,"  and  other  similar  works,  in  summer  to  pursue  his  labors  in  different 
Pope's  translation  of  Homer,  the  "Pilgrim's  parts  of  Scotland,  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  ear- 
Progresa,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  "  Gulliver's  nest  intellectual  cultivation,  reading  all  kinds 
Travels,"  the  "Miracles  of  Nature  and  Art,"  of  books  on  summer  evenings  and  at  home  dur- 
"^''Adventuresof  Philip  Quarll,"  the  voyages  ing  the  winter,  and  cherishing  a  belief  from 
<^Bjron,  Anaon,  Drake,  bampier,  and  Raleigh,  the  beginning  that  literature  and  perhaps  nat- 
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oral  science  would  after  all  prove  his  proper  therefore  returned  to  Oromartj,  accostooed  tc 
Tocation.  During  the  first  part  of  this  period  contemplate  with  rather  pensive  than  tad  fee!- 
(1818-^25).  as  an  apprentice  and  jonmejman,  ings  an  early  death,  and  soon  after  became  Mi- 
he  was  subjected  to  all  the  coarse  and  rough  ously  interested  in  the  personal  bearisff  alnh- 
experiences  of  his  trade,  working  as  one  of  a  ffious  concerns.  Until  this  time  he  dcschbis 
gang  in  quarries  or  in  sheds,  and  passing  his  himself  as  wavering  between  two  eztreiMs, 
evenings  in  wretched  highland  bothies  or  in  now  a  believer  and  anon  a  sceptic,  th«  be!  tf 
hovels  in  lowland  villages.  He  afterward  ex-  being  instinctive,  the  scepticism  the  rcsnk  c^ 
changed  the  life  of  a  journeyman,  working  sea^  some  intellectual  process.  The  rcaiilt  of  i'> 
son  iSter  season  for  different  masters,  for  that  thoughts  and  conversations  was  that  he  foL>! 
of  a  jobbing  mason,  undertaking  private  com-  rest  m  the  fundamental  principles  of  Scccti^ 
missions  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  such  as  the  evangelicism.  His  attainmenta  soon  made  Ij. 
sculpturing  and  lettering  of  tombstones,  stone  a  local  celebrity ;  geologists  in  other  towns  co^ 
dials,  and  the  like ;  yet  his  habits  of  work  con-  responded  with  him ;  Oromarty  ladies  beptu 
tanned  in  all  respects  to  be  those  of  a  common  walk  up  to  where  he  was  at  work  to  hate  tV 
mason,  and  his  domestic  accommodations  those  pleasure  of  conversing  with  him ;  and  he  t» 
ofanyfirugal  Scotch  mechanic.  During  this  most  nonored  by  an  election  to  the  office  of  ten 
laborious  period  of  his  life  he  formed  an  intimate  councillor.  He  publi^ed  a  volume  of  **  Potss 
and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  best  English  written  in  the  Leisure  Hours  of  a  JoanejiEia 
and  Scotch  literature,  embracing  not  only  the  Mason"  (1829) ;  contributed  a  series  of  Ittstn 
departments  of  fictaon,  history,  and  poetry,  but  to  the  *^  Inverness  Courier''  on  the  htrfx 
the  philosophical  works  of  Locke,  Eames,  Hume,  fishery,  which  were  collected  in  a  volome :  d> 
Beid,  Adam  Smith,  and  Dugald  Stewart  The  coverea  deposits  of  ichthyic  remains  bdon^ 
latter  he  seems  to  have  grappled  with  rather  to  the  second  age  of  vertebrate  existence,  wi- 
as  a  matter  of  conscience  than  of  real  liking,  ficient  to  prove  not  only  the  existence  bat  tU 
He  seized  upon  every  work  of  natural  science  structure  and  varieties  of  fishes  at  that  etrv 
that  fell  in  his  way,  and  moreover  wrote  a  period ;  and  at  length  exchanged  manul  \y 
great  variety  of  verses,  rhapsodies,  and  reflec-  bor  for  the  office  of  accountant  in  a  bn^h 
tions.  His  various  scenes  of  labor  made  him  bank  opened  at  Cromarty.  During  the  ti< 
familiar  with  the  scenery,  antiquities,  and  social  two  years  of  his  accountantship  his  marrio 
peculiarities  of  different  parts  of  Scotland.  But  took  place,  his  ''Scenes  and  Legends  of  u^ 
his  greatest  progress  was  in  geology.  Starting  North  of  Scotland"  was  publiahed,  and  be  l*- 
with  hardly  more  than  an  empirical  knowledge  came  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals^  p*^ 
of  the  mineral  characters  of  rocks,  he  soon  non-intrusion  controverqr  was  then  at  its  htij'' 
detected  the  wonders  of  the  fossil  world  in  in  the  Scottish  church,  and  immediately  &^^«' 
quarries  remarkably  rich  in  organisms.  Where-  the  adverse  decision  of  the  house  of  lords  is  *^* 
ever  he  went,  from  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Auchterarder  case  he  published  his  oelebntt'- 
frith  to  those  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  the  ham-  **  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham,*'  which,  u  Kr. 
mer  was  in  his  pocket,  and  his  eye  was  search-  Gladstone  affirmed,  showed  a  mastery  of  pvt 
ing  for  fossil  specimens.  Combining  what  ho  elegant,  and  masculine  English  that  eTcs  c 
saw  with  what  he  read,  he  became,  while  yet  Oxford  scholar  might  have  envied.  The  W»3* 
hardly  aware  of  it,  not  only  a  self-taught  geolo-  ers  of  the  Free  church  were  then  lookiof  f<  f  * 

fist,  but  a  ^legist  capable  of  teaching  others,  man  to  edit  their  contemplated  or^an,  aod  i| 

o  thia  period  belong  his  discoveries  in  the  old  once  selected  Mr.  Miller,  who  In  1840  remoui: 

red  sandstone,  which  only  required  to  be  known  to  Edinburgh  as  editor  of  the  ^  Witness.'*  A* 

to  insure  him  distinction  in  the  scientific  world,  a  Scottish  journalist  he  held  a  high  and  tliT' *^ 

He  had  many  friends,  whom  he  has  strikingly  unique  place.    Hia  leading  artides  were  e^p 

characterixedinhis  work  entitled  "My  Schools  remarkable  for  their  deliberate  thoof bt,  f m- 

and  Schoolmasters,^'  with  whom  he  came  into  vated  moral  tone,  strong  Presbyterian  fee.  ^* 

more  or  less  freqoent  contact,  and  who  exercised  and  fine  literary  finish,  and  exerted  a  povf  r.^ 

an  educating  power  upon  him.  There  were  John  influence  on  the  formation  of  pubtie  op-: ' - 

Eraser,  the  nrince  of  north  country  masons.  His  genius  for  description,  literary  coltc'j^ 

who  could  oo  with  ease  8  times  as   much  and  relish  for  peculiar  social  obaracttriftie  *:- 

work  as  any  other  man ;  Dr.  McCrie,  the  biog-  pear  also  in  his  account  of  a  vacation  tour.  (O- 

rapher  of  John  Knox;  "Charles,"  the  black-  titled  "First  Impressions  of  England  and  it«rr»- 

guard  hero  of  the  south  country  squad ;   and  pie."    But  hia  greatest  eminence  was  9ch'\^' 

above   all   others    William  Ross,  the  house  ed  in  the  department  of  practical  and  ff^'-;^ 

painter,  weak-bodied  and  diffident,  but  with  tive  geology.    He  went  to  Edinbur^  ^^' V 

the  genius  of  a  poet  and  artist,  who  seems  to  results  of  many  years  of  acientiflc  obsem'  "^ 

have  been  par  excellence  the  friend  of  his  life,  and  reflection,  with  a  collection  of  bekmD;|t^ 

In  1825,  work  failing  in  the  north,  he  sailed  for  fossil  fishes,  and  other  ejects  of  natanl  i  ^^ 

the  south  of  Scotland,  and  went  from  Lcith  to  tory,  and  with  a  collection  of  thooabt^  ^ 

the  capit4il.    There  he  was  occupied  for  two  speculations  about  them,  which  in  ht*  *>^  - 

years,  till  hishealth  began  to  fail,  and  he  learned  Judgment  formed  his  most  valnaMe  ^V^^ 

that  few  Edinburgh  stonecutters  pass  their  40th  During  the  first  year  of  his  editorship  U  r-^ 

year,  and  not  one  in  60  reaches  his  45th.    He  lished  a  aeriea  of  papera,  afterward  knovD 
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ectively  under  the  title <^ "  The  Old  RedSind-  wasbrsTetted  as  ookmel  for  fifllhigiiiahed  aer- 
tone,  or  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field,^^  in  which  vioes^  and  in  the  sucoeedii^  May  participated 
le  detuled  the  story  of  his  researches  and  re-  with  credit  in  the  captnre  H  Fort  George.  In 
eftled  his  dlsooTeries  of  fossils  in  a  formation  March,  1814,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
rhich  had  till  that  time  been  deemed  almost  2l8t  infiuitry,  in  which  capadty  he  accompanied 
lestitute  of  them.  These  were  immediately  the  invading  army  of  Brown  into  Canada,  and 
ecognixed  by  savants  as  important  additions  to  fought  with  gallantry  at  the  batUes  of  Chippewa 
eologicd  science.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Brit-  and  Lnndy^s  Lane.  The  snoceas  of  the  Amezi- 
ih  sssociation  in  1840  his  labors  were  the  prin-  cans  in  the  latter  conflict  was  mainly  due  to  the 
ipal  theme;  the  fossils  whidi  he  had  picked  capture  of  a  British  battery  by  his  command, 
ip  in  boyhood  in  his  native  district  were  pro-  and  his  name  was  long  celebrated  in  connection 
noted  to  their  due  rank  as  ptmehthyt  MiUeri;  with  his  reply  to  Gen.  Scotfs  inquiry  if  he  could 
nd  Murchison  and  Buckland  spoke  of  his  take  the  battery:  **ril  try,  sir/*  For  these 
escriptive  talent  as  casting  plain  seologists  services  he  was  brevetted  as  brigadier-general, 
ike  tnemselves  into  the  shade,  and  making  and  received  from  congress  a  gdd  medal.  He 
bem  ashamed  of  their  meagre  style.  His  so-  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  in  1819, 
ere  tasks  endangered  his  h^th  and  oompeUed  upon  being  appointed  governor  of  Arkansas  ter- 
im  to  forego  aU  literary  labor  during  the  ntory,  which  office  he  held  until  March,  1825, 
Tester  part  of  1846  and  1846 ;  but  he  returned  In  the  latter  year  he  was  made  collector  of  cus- 
rom  his  seclusion  only  to  be  more  intimately  toms  in  Balem,  Mass.^  where  he  remained  until 
i^sociated  with  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  counsels  1849,  when  he  retired  into  private  life, 
f  the  Free  church.  The  appearance  and  pop-  MILLER,  JoesPH,  an  English  comic  actor, 
larity  of  the  ^  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  whose  name  has  long  been  associated  with  the 
f  Creation,^'  embodying  the  development  the-  literature  of  facetia,  bom  probaUy  in  London 
fjy  and  uming  to  transfer  the  work  of  crea-  in  1684,  died  there  in  1788.  He  was  a  popular 
ion  from  the  realm  of  miracle  to  that  of  natu-  actor  on  the  English  stage  in  the  early  part  of 
al  law,  caused  him  to  prepare  a  reply,  entitled  the  last  century,  and  performed  with  repute  in 
he  "  Footprints  of  the  Creator,  or  the  Astero-  several  of  Congreve^a  best  comedies,  particular- 
apis  of  Stromness,^^  an  able  and  strongly  for-  ly  in  **Love  for  Love^'  and  the  **01d  Bachelor,** 
ihed  exposition  of  the  opposite  view,  which  to  the  success  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  ma- 
lad  a  very  wide  circulation  in  En^^Iand  and  terially  contributed.  In  1789  a  hook  of  Jesta 
America.  One  of  his  most  interesting  works  pasung  under  his  name,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
3 ''  Mj  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  or  the  Story  compimtion  of  John  Mottley,  author  of  a  life  of 
i  my  Education,'^  a  full  review  of  his  life  Peter  the  Great,  was  pnbli&ed  in  London,  and 
intil  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Edinburgh,  has  since  gone  turougo  numerous  editions.  As 
le  pablisbed  in  1848  the  "  Geology  of  the  one  of  the  chief  repositories  of  English  humor 
|a^^  Rock,'*  lectured  on  geological  subjects  in  of  the  broader  kina,  it  has  gained  a  celebrity 
uiinborgh  and  London,  read  papers  before  the  whidi  preserves  the  name  of  its  assumed  author. 
British  association,  and  had  just  completed  at  MILLER,  Samuxl,  an  American  divine,  born 
he  time  of  his  death  his  "Testimony  of  the  near  Dover,  Del.,  Oct  81, 1769,  died  in  Prince- 
^ks,"  in  which  he  discusses  the  biblical  bear-  ton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7, 1850.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
i^rs  of  geology.  He  toiled  upon  this  task  night  Rev.  John  Miller,  a  native  of  Boston,  who  early 
ind  day,  with  littie  sleep  or  exercise,  until,  after  settied  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Delaware, 
>  week  or  two  of  cerebral  disorder,  he  himself  and  brother  of  Edward  Miller,  M.D.  He^  was 
»ecame  conscious  that  his  mind  was  on  the  graduated  at  the  university  of  renn»ylvania  in 
erge  of  ruin.  He  felt  occasionally  as  if  a  very  1789,  studied  theologv,  partly  under  his  father 
ine  poignard  bad  been  suddenly  passed  through  and  partly  under  Dr.  Klsbet,  president  of  Dick- 
Ad  through  his  brain,  and  in  some  of  his  par-  inson  college,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
'zjsms  his  face  was  a  picture  of  horror  before  presbytery  of  Lewes  in  1791,  and  in  June,  1798, 
rhich  even  his  wife  shrank  in  dismay.  He  was  was  installed  as  colleague  pastor  with  Drs. 
bund  lifeless  in  his  study,  his  chest  pierced  with  Rodgers  and  McEnight  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
he  ball  of  a  revolver  pistol,  which  was  found  church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1804  the 
ring  close  by.  It  appeared  that  a  trance  more  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
(arrowing  than  ever  befell  him,  and  on  waking  alma  mater  ;  and  in  1806  he  was  moderator  of 
ie  roost  have  meditated  self-destruction.  In  a  the  genex^  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
•athettc  note  left  for  his  wife,  he  wrote :  "  A  In  1818  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  ecole- 
earfal  dream  rises  upon  me.  I  cannot  bear  the  siasticid  history  and  church  government  in  the 
orrible  thought."  His  principal  works  have  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  and  contin- 
'"^n  republished  in  America.— See  the  '^Life  ued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  ofl3ce  with 
nd  Times  of  Hugh  Miller/'  by  Thomas  N.  ffreat  fidelity  and  ability  till  near  the  close  of 
^rown  (republished.  New  York,  1860).  his  life.  He  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
MILLER,  Jabos,  an  American  general,  bom  generd  assembly  in  May,  1849,  and  in  accepting 
3  Peterborough.  N.  H.,  April  25, 1776,  died  in  it  they  testified  in  the  strongest  manner  their 
emple,  N.  H.,  July  7, 1861.  He  was  educated  high  appreciation  of  his  character  and  services. 
)r  the  bar,  but  in  1808  entered  the  army  as  Dr.  Miller  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Pres- 
^ior  in  the  4th  infantry.    In  Aug.  1812,  he  byterian  church,  and  enlisted  vigorously  in  the 
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oontroveny  whioli  reflolted  in   its  divirioiL  lives  of  Tomer,  Beattie,  OalKns,  Ae.;  md  w> 

though  he  was  always  a  model  of  controversial  ticalarly  his  oonntrv  books,  indnding  "*  A  Uy 

dignity  and  decornm.    He  was  the  anthor  of  in  the  Woods,"  *^Beaoties  of  the  OoQutrt,'' 

^  A  Brief  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Oentnry "  '^  Rnral  Sketches,"  *'  Pictnres  of  Goantiy  Lift* 

avols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1808 ;  8  vols.  Svo.,  '*  Oountry  Scenes,"  &e.    In  1842  appesnd  \sm 

ndon,  1805) ;  '*  Letters  on  the  Oonstitution  first  volnme  of  poems,  a  collection  of  pieces  (xx- 

and  Order  of  the  Christian  Ministry"  (12mo.,  tribnted  to  various  periodlcala.    HessbseqMit- 

1807),  with  a  '< Oontinnation"  (1809^:   ''Me-  ly  published  the  ''Language  of  flowen'' in! 

moirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers.  D.D.    (8vo.,  other  pieces  in  verse. 
1818) ;  "  Letters  on  Unitarianism^'  (8vo.,  Tren-       MILLER,  Williail  the  founder  of  tbi  wi 

ton,  1821) ;  "  Letters  on  Olerical  Mannen  and  of  Millerites  or  Second  Adventista,  bom  in  PiOF 

Habits"  (12rao.,  PhUadelphia,  1827);  "An  £s-  field,  Mass.,  in  1781,  died  in  Low  HimptcB. 

aay  on  the  Office  of  Ruling  Elder"  (12mo.,  Washington  co.,  N.  T.,  Dec.  20,  1849.   In  tbi 

New  York,  1881) ;  "  Letters  to  Presbyterians"  war  of  1812  he  commanded  a  eompaoy  orpi- 

(1888) ;  "  Discourses  on  Infant  Baptism"  (1884);  ized  to  protect  the  northern  frontier,  sad  beSd 

**  Presbyterianism  the  truly  Primitive  and  Apos-  the  commission  of  captain.    His  eariy  faakia 

tolical  Oonstitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ"  for  education  were  slight,  and  he  seem  sew 

(Philadelphia,    1885);    "The   Primitive    and  to  have  been  master  of  what  are  usually  dccme 

Apostolic  Order  of  Christ  vindicated "  (1840) ;  the  requisite  resources  for  biblical  criikisB; 

"Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Sons  in  College"  but  in  1888  he  began  to  lecture  on  the  tftt^ 

(1848);  "A  Sermon  on  the  Ruling  Eldership,  second  coming  of  Christ,  announctog,  io  acen^ 

with  an  Appendix"  (1848) ;  "Thoughts  on  Pub-  ance  with  his  interpretation  of  the  propbeoA. 

lie  Prayer"  (1849^.    He  also  wrote  the  "  Life  of  that  the  earth  was  to  be  destroyed  io  lUl 

Jonathan  Edwaras"  in  Sparks's  "American  Bi-  Even  the  day  was  specified,  if  not  by  hini!^ 

ography,"  and  published  upward  of  40  occasional  by  some  of  his  principal  followers.    His  tv^tt 

discourses,  addresses,  and  lectures,  in  pamphlet  and  confident  manner  attracted  attentioD,  U 

form,  with  several  biographical  sketches,  intro-  scriptural  and  historical  arguments  Menxd  to 

ductory  essays  to  the  works  of  others,  dec.  many  erudite  and  cogent,  and  after  a  f«w  yetn 

MIIJiER,  Stbphxn  Franks,  an  American  of  constant  travel  and  preaching  bis  discipie' 

lawyer  and  author,  bom  in  North  Carolina.    In  were  reckoned  at  from  80^000  to  60,000.  Tber 

early  vouth  he  removed  to  Georgia,  where  he  belonsed  not  only  to  the  United  Scatsa,  bot  tu 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  hia  22d  year,  soon  British  America  and  Great  Britain,  and  bid  i 

after  which  the  legislature  elected  him  solicitor-  weekly  organ,  the  "  Advent  Herald,'^  €d«t«<l 

general  of  the  southern  circuit     Wben  his  and  published  in  Boston,  and  still  co^tiaiMd.  bv 

termof  ofiice  expired  be  became  a  citizen  of  the  Kev.  J.  V.  Himes.   After  the  &ilare  of  tbei: 

Alabama,  where  he  continued  the  practice  of  prediction  in  1848,  the  interpretadoos  of  ^ 

his  profession  until  a  severe  bronchial  affection  leaders  of  the  sect  varied  somewhat,  bot  •^ 

compelled  him  to  engage  in  other  pursuits ;  and  eral  different  years  and  daya  were  sooocffirej 

from  1840  to  1847  he  edited  "The  Monitor,"  a  designated  for  the  termination  of  all  tbinr 

whig  joarnal  published  at  Tuscaloosa.    In  1848  and  in  some  localities  the  Millerites  more  tU: 

and  1849  lie  resided  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  once  attired  themeelves  in  white  and  8Utioo^ 

was  associated  in  the  editorial  management  of  themselves  in  gravevards  and  on  the  rov&  (^ 

"De  Bow's  Review  "  and  the  "  Daily  Commer-  houses,  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  U'^ 

oial  Times."    His  health  failing,  he  removed  to  The  sect  still  exists,  but  with  greatly  din'uiis'  ^: 

Oglethorpe,  Ga.  He  is  the  author  of  the  "Bench  numbers,  and  holds  that  the  second  adrcct  d 

and  Bar  of  Georgia"  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  Philadelphui,  Christ  is  very  near,  without  claiming  to  be  c(^ 

1858) ;  "  Wilkins's  Wylder,  or  the  Successful  tain  of  the  precise  date. 
Man"  (1860) ;  and  of  a  memour  of  the  late  Gen.       MILLER,  Wiluam  Allxh.  an  Eogiiih  c^^ 

David  Blackshear.  ist,  born  in  Ipswich,  SuffollE,  Dee.  17,  I^i'; 

MILLER,  Thomas,  an  English  author,  bom  He  was  educated  at  the  merchant  tailori*M^'«^ 

In  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  Aug.  81,  1809.  and  at  the  school  of  the  society  of  Friend'  il 

His  parents,  being  in  humble  circumstances,  Ackworth,  Yorkshire,  and  at  16  yean  of  H^ 

could  give  him  no  better  educatii>n  than  mere  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  who  wsf  *^^^ 

reading  and  writing,  and  he  became  a  iarmer^s  to  the  general  hospital  in  Birmindiaiii.  Ai  tU 

boy.     He  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  study,  eipiration  of  6  years  he  entered  the  wt^^"*- 

and  while  following  the  trade  of  a  basket  maker  department  of  King's  college,  London,  vb^ 

began  to  attract  attention  by  his  poetical  eflfh-  he  pursued  the  study  of  chemistry  onder  I*r. 

sions  and  by  occasional  pieces  in  prose,  chiefiy  Daniell,  whom  he  occasionally  aansted  b  ■  ^ 

describing  rural  life  and  scenery.    Coming  un-  laboratory.    In  1840  he  passed  some  time  io  tU 

der  the  notice  of  Moore,  Campbell,  and  Rogers,  laboratorv  of  Liebig  in  Giessen,  and  io  the  •^^f 

the  last  named  enabled  bim  to  establish  himself  year  took  his  degree  of  M  D.  and  ^*^^^ 

as  a  bookseller,  and  thenceforth  he  became  an  demonstratorof  chemistry  in  King's  con<p^  '^ 

industrious  writer.    Among  his  numerous  prose  184C  he  succeeded  Prof.  Daniell  in  the  cluir  '^ 

works  are  "  Royston  Gower,"  "  Fair  Rosamond,"  chemistry,  a  position  which  he  still  b<«W»-   *" 

"Lady  Jane  Grey,"  "Godfrey  Malvern,"  and  hns  contributed  numerous  papen  rothc«'^°; 

other  novda ;  a  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;"  ti6c  periodicals,  and  is  the  aathor  of  an  iispor*^' 
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rette  enUtled  ^^SlemeDta  of  Obemistiy,  The-  sheaths  striate,  pnbesceot  on  the  margin ;  Wf- 
retical  and  PractioaL**  He  is  president  of  the  nles  beard-like.  Its  mode  of  infloresoenoe  is 
bemioid  society,  assaver  to  the  mint  and  to  the  in  a  sort  of  contracted  panide  resembling  a 
•ok  of  En^andf  and  was  nntil  recentlj  yioe-  spike,  which  is  8  to  6  inches  long  and  of  a 
resideot  of  the  royal  society.  snbK^ylindrical  shi^.  Some  years  ago  the  col- 
MILLER,  WiLUAM  Hallows,  an  English  tnre  of  this  plant  was  introduced  into  Penn- 
bjsidst,  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  pres-  ^ylTania,  and  excited  considerable  interest  for 
at  century.  He  was  graduated  at  St  John^s  some  time  among  the  fisrmers,  as  affording 
oUege,  Oambridge,  in  18S6,  subsequently  be-  yaluable  fodder  when  the  usual  hay  crop  was 
ime  a  fellow  a^  tutor  of  the  same  college,  deficient  It  was  soon  found,  however,  not  to 
ad  in  1832  succeeded  Prof.  Whewell  in  Uie  be  as  valuable  as  the  usual  faUow  crops  of 
bsir  of  mineralosyf  which  he  still  occupies,  oats  and  barley,  of  which  it  occupied  the  place, 
[e  is  the  author  ofseveral  P^psrs  <hi  cmtailog-  and  was  moreover  remarkably  liable  to  damage 
ipby,  published  in  the  *^  TransaotionsH  of  the  from  rain;  and  the  cultivation  was  soon  aban- 
Sambridge  philosophical  society,  and  was  one  doned.  The  seeds  of  millet  are  sometimes  used 
fthe  first  to  introduce  into  England  the  method  for  human  food,  but  they  are  chiefly  employ- 
frepresenting  crystalline  forms  by  their  spheres  ed  in  feeding  fowls  and  domestic  animals.  A 
f  projection,  and  to  employ  Dr.  WoUaston's  bushel  of  seeds  has  been  produced  on  6  square 
ooiometer  in  the  measurement  of  the  angles  rods  of  land.  There  are  several  species  of  seto- 
f  crystida.  A  more  important  production  than  ria  which  appear  in  waste  places  and  are  re> 
nj  of  these  was  his  edition  of  rhillips^s  '*£le-  garded  as  weeds,  but  having  the  same  oharao- 
lentary  Introduction  to  Mineralo^"  (8vo.,  teristics  in  respect  to  producing  abundance  of 
852),  prepared  in  conjunction  with  Henir  J.  seeds.  Among  these  are  8.  viridii^  or  green 
trooke,  but  of  which  the  greater  part  was  done  bottle  grass,  with  a  cylindrical,  green,  bristly, 
7  hinuell^  the  original  treatise  being  recon-  compound  spike ;  S.  veriidUatOf  with  the  spike 
tracted  and  enlargM.  In  1888-*40  he  afforded  made  up  of  interrupted  verticils  of  spikeleta, 
be  parliamentary  commission  appointed  to  in-  and  the  bristly  involucres  of  the  florets  retros^ 
estigate  the  subject  many  valuable  suggestions  ly  scabrous ;  also  the  glaucous-leaved  bottle 
rith  reference  to  the  new  standard  of  weight  mss  {S.  plancaX  with  broad  leaves,  and  long, 
itended  to  replace  that  lost  at  the  destruction  dense,  cylindrical  spikes,  which  turn  to  a  tawny 
r  the  houses  4>f  parliament  in  1884;  and  in  yellow  color  as  they  ripen  their  seeds,  regard- 
843  he  beoanae  a  member  of  a  second  commis-  ed  as  pests  in  gardens,  and  appearing  after  the 
ion  for  superintending  the  construction  of  new  usual  weedings  are  over.  These,  though  vulgar 
srliamentary  standards  of  length  and  weight,  weeds  and  verv  ordinary  grasses,  are  yet  in  net- 
lie  report  of  which  in  1854  ascribes  the  chief  nral  afSnity  related  to  the  millet. — In  the  colder 
redit  for  the  sucoessfol  termination  of  Its  labors  woods  of  the  northern  United  States  is  a  plant 
>  his  exertiona.  On  this  subject  he  read  be-  designated  as  millet  grass  (milium  effkiavm^ 
m  the  royal  society  a  paper  ^^On  the  Con-  Linn.),  with  a  smooth  stem  8  to  d  feet  hi^h; 
traction  of  the  Imperial  Standard  Pound  and  broad,  flat,  and  thin  leaves ;  a  epreading  panicle 
'6  Copies  of  Platinum,  ^tcJ"  Among  his  other  6  to  9  inches  long.  This  plant  is  of  no  known 
Qhiiahed  works  are**  Elements  of  HySrostaticB,*'  value,  but  is  a  reprssentative  of  the  genus 
Treatise  on  Crystallography,**  and  **  Treatise  milium,  which,  according  to  Persoon,  embraces 
0  the  Differential  Calonlus.**  16  species  growing  in  widely  separate  regions 
MILLET  (Lat.  milium\  a  name  appHed  to  of  the  g^obe.  The  Indian  mUlet,  or  the  durra^ 
irenX  distinct  plants  of  the  natural  oraer  gra-  is  however  a  species  of  $orghum  {3,  tulgare, 
iinacem,  remarkable  for  their  fertility  in  seed-  Pers.),  as  also  tne  drooping  millet  or  Guinea 
esring.  The  millet  cultivated  for  oenturies  in  com  (S.  eemuum,  Willd.),  both  natives  of 
jorope  and  Asia  seems  to  be  designated  by  India.  This  genus  is  represented  in  our  culti- 
iouBos  as  the  mmtoim  mUiaceum^  an  annual  vation  by  the  broom  com  {S.  »accharatum) ; 
nm^  native  of  India  and  known  as  wmrree,  and  the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  imphes,  or  9orgha 
ts  esriy  ciritivatioa  in  the  East  seems  deter-  su^re,  is  weU  known.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Spragne. 
lined  by  Mug  mentioned  in  Sanscrit  writings,  in  the  ^*  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Qd  it  is  avemd  that  two  sorts  were  Intro-  Natural  History"  for  April,  1868,  arrives  at  the 
need  into  China  in  2882  B.  C.  The  Hungarian  conclusion,  after  careful  examination  of  81 
liHet  ( iNM*s«fii  Germanicum)  has  been  culti-  specimens  of  what  were  sent  to  him  for  4  die- 
>ted  in kaasachusetts  to  some  eztentfrom  seeds  tinct  specicA,  that  the  iorghum  vulgare  or  In- 
Nttived  from  the  patent  otBce  at  Washington,  dian  millet  is  the  parent  and  ^rpe  of  this  group ; 
;  is  an  annnal  forage  plut  introduced  in  1815  a  plant  which  has  been  cultivated  for  untold 
ito  France,  where  its  cultivation  has  become  centuries  as  forage  and  aa  food  for  man  and 
Mttiderably^ extended;  it  is  thought  to  contain  animals.  The  sorghums,  according  to  Dr. 
large  percentage  of  nutriment  This  species  Charies  Pickering,  are  all  tropical  and  oriental 
probably  identical  with  the  Italian  $$taria^  plants,  he  never  bivingfonnd  any  species  on  the 
^  Bengnl  grass  (ietaria  ItaUea^  Beauvais ;  var.  ttlaods  of  the  Paeiflc.  Some  species  of  kolam 
'trmaniea^  Knnth),  having  an  annual  root ;  (Linn.X  which  formerly  included  many  forma 
«m  4  or  6  feet  high;  leaves  12  to  18  inches  long,  now  known  as  andrifoogon  and  99rffhum,  are 
^ther  broad,  flat,  serrulate  on  the  margins ;  mentioned  aa  among  tne  most  important  kinds 
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of  millet    Of  these,  one  of  the  lai^gest  is  the  tion,  and  undertook  a  nuoUe  tait  of  Jote  G 

black  mUlet  {ff.  niger)  of  Aidoino^  who  wrote  Oalhonn ;  and  although  hiafini  eflbrt  wasnwk 

on  the  genus  hokus  or  9orghum  in  1780.    At  ridiooled,  he  peneTmd,  and  in  1846  HwMhed 

the  Oape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  apedea  known  aa  a  bnat  whioh  waa  pnrdiaaed  hj  the  eicj  cf 

the  Gaffre  millet  (ff.  Cafer)  of  the  aame  author;  Obarleaton  and  placed  in  the  dtj  hall,  whert  il 

and  in  Persia  is  a  species  called  the  two-oolored  was  greatly  adnured.    The  eitj  alao  praseaCed 

millet  (^.  6t«»2or,  Linn.).  Mr.  Milla  a  gold  medal    After  this  be  aeeotod 

Mn^LIN,  AuBiN  liouis,  a  French  arohieolo-  several  bnsta  of  diatingoiahed  peraona  in  Sosttk 

gist,  bom  in  Parish  Jnljr  9, 1769,  died  Ang.  14,  Carolina,  which  increased  hia  repmatioo.    h 

1818.    He  was  keeper  of  the  moseom  of  anti-  the  mean  tune  aome  frienda  offered  to  tennh 

qnities  in  the  national  library.    His  principal  the  meana  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Italy  to  itady 

works  are :  Peinturet  de»  eases  antiqua;  Monu"  his  art    He  ei^rly  accepted  their  aaajstmne: 

mmU»  antiqueB  inidiU ;  OaUrie  mytkoloffious;  but  while  viating  Waahingtoo  in  1848,  to  ei- 

Voyage  dant  In  departemenU  du  midi  ae  la  amine  workaof  art  there,  prior  to  his  ▼oyagt. 

IVanee,  and  ^ittoire  fnitaUigue  de  la  rholur  he  waa  reqneated  tofbmiah  a  deaign  far  the  pro- 

Hon  Franfaiae,    His  ^*Medallio  Histoir  of  Ni^  poaed  e(^nestrian  atatne  of  Oen.  JackaoB.    nt 

poleon,*^  left  incomplete,  was  published  in  £ng^  proposition  took  Hills  by  aoipriae.     He  bad 

lish  by  J.  Mi]]ingen  (London,  1819).    He  waa  never  seen  an  eqneatrian  atatne  in  hIa  fife;  ItOL, 

the  foander  of  the  Maga»in  encyelopidigue  and  convinced  on  reflection  of  hia  ability  to  exeom 

AnnaUi  eneyelopSdioue8^  the  work,  he  abandoned  his  pnrpoae  of  geinf  to 

MILL0T,CLAnDKFB4VQ0iBXAViXB,  a  French  Italy,  returned  to  Charleaton,  and  completed 

ecdeaiaatic   and  historian,   born   at   Omana,  the  model  in  8  montha.    The  eoamittce  ai 

Ftancbe  Gomt6,  in  1726,  d&ed  in  Paris,  March  Washington  accepted  it^  and  made  a  covtnec 

21, 1785.    He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  w<Mrk.    On  gro«nd  le- 

became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  their  college  in  longing  to  the  government  in  Waahingtoo,  near 

Lyons ;  but  his  relation  with  them  was  brought  the  treasury  department,  Mr.  Mllla  mneUA  a 

to  a  dose  by  their  objections  against  his  eulogy  small  firame  building  for  a  reaidenee  and  work* 

of  Montesquieu.   He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  shop.    He  first  made  a  full-aiaed  model  of  ths 

preparation  of  historical  works  suited  for  schools,  grono  in  plaster,  which  occupied  him  two  yaank 

which  obtained  for  him  in  1768  the  chair  of  and,  being  ezhiMted  to  the  public,  excited  mocb 

history  at  the  college  of  nobles  in  Parma  found-  admiration.    The  horse  reeted  upon  tiie  his^ 

ed  by  the  marquis  of  FeUno.    In  1777  he  be-  feet,  and  waa  perfecUy  balanced.    Thia  attitads 

came  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  in  had  never  been  ao  employed  before ;  critics 

1778  preceptor  of  the  duke  d*£ngbien ;  and  he  artiats,  and  scientific  men  declared  thai  it  ccnld 

afterward  received  a  pension  of  4,000  franca,  not  stand ;  and  men  of  establiahed  vepatatioc) 

His  works  on  French,  £ngliflli,  and  general  his-  in  science  said  that  aucceaa  in  a  bronae  static 

tory  were  united  under  the  titie  of  (Euvreo  de  according  to  the  model  waa  a  pbynttl  tmpo-«>v 

ram  Millot  (15  vols.,  1800).  bility.    Mr.  Mills  however  reaolved  to  have  t^<^ 

MILLS,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  statue  cast    He  applied  to  aeveral  large  found- 

Nebraska,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  eries   in  Pennsylvania,  but   aacertalDed   xhtA 

Missouri  river,  and  drained  by  the  Nishnaba-  there  waa  not  one  laige  enough  to  exeeote  tk« 

tona  river  and  branches ;  area,  about  400  sq.  work.    He  therefore  built  a  founderr  hinstlf 

m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  4,881.    The  productions  in  on  an  entirely  original  plan,  with  neitlMr  dbim- 

1859  were  826,218  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  10,*  ney,  smoke  stack,  nor  draft  of  any  kind.    It 

420  of  wheat,  26.907  of  potatoes,  8,878  of  oatSi  was  not  only  declared  utterly  unfit  for  the  par- 

80,987  lbs.  of  butter,  and  8,540  of  wooL    Capi-  pose,  but  absolutely  ridiouled.    Mr.  Milk  tcst^ 

taL  Oreenwood.  it,  however,  and  found  that  with  oomp«ratiit> 

MILLS,  Chaklbs,  an  English  historian,  bom  littie  fuel  he  could  generate  the  moat  inteM 

at  Qreenwich  in  1788,  died  in  London  in  1825.  heat.    Having  thua  triumphed  over  Ibnnida^  ^ 

He  studied  law,  but  abandoned  it  for  literary  difficultiea,  he  could  find  no  woriooen  who  ii^- 

pursuits.     His  principal  works  are :  ^^  History  derstood  casting  so  large  a  maas  aa  hia  tutc^. 

of  Mohammedanism'^  (8vo.,  London,  1817);  and  had  therefore  to  learn  the  practiealbonB«-» 

'^History  of  the  Crusades'^  (2  vols.  8va,  1819);  of  casting  himself.    After  numerooa  triaK  '> 

and  ^'  History  of  Chivalry"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1825).  terrupted  by  unforeseen  accidenta,  he  aaec«<do.V 

MILLS,  Clabk,  an  American  ac^tor,  bora  in  Oct  1852,  in  producing  a  perfect  oaat  of  I » 

in  Onondaga  co.,  N.  T.,  in  1815.    He  lost  his  work.    On  Jan.  8, 1858,  the  anniversary  of  ttt 

parents  in  his  childhood.    He  commenced  learn-  battie  of  New  Orleans,  the  atatne  waa  inanpt- 

lug  the  trade  of  a  millwright,  but  soon  aban-  rated.    It  standa  in  Lafayette  sonara,  near  ti« 

doned  it  for  that  of  a  plasterer.    In  1885  he  president's  house.    It  was  oompieced  at  a  W»« 

went  south,  and  after  a  brief  residence  in  New  of  $7,000  to  Mr.  Milla,  but  iomie^Halcly  after 

Orleana  settled  in  Oharleston,  8.  0.,  where  he  its  inauguration  congress  made  him  an  &ffr^ 

worked  at  his  trade  for  9  years.    From  the  time  priation  of  |20,000.    At  the  aame  acasinn  x}^ 

he  was  22  years  of  age  he  manifested  a  taste  aum  of  $50,000  waa  appropriated  for  a  colowi 

for  sculpture,  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  its  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  to  be  encetcd 

study,  and  to  experimenta  in  forming  plaster  by  him.    The  sculptor  now  purchased  gft>crd 

busts.    He  at  length  began  to  attract  atten«  two  miles  ftt>m  Waahington  oi^,  whore  1m  bc:.i 
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coopleto  fiMndoiy.    He  thflro  teigned  and  Dmgiw  to  AIKo>  to  select  a  rite  for  a  c«olMy> 

xecoted  Uie  Wasiiington  statue  npoa  a  Dlaa  Tliej  tafled  fim  for  England,  Nor.  l^  181T,  lo 

ctiruT  difefent  from  that  of  Jaokaoii.    It  is  eonfer  tliere  with  the  fHenda  of  African  eoloni* 

nnevbat  ]ai]^,  and  repfesents  a  scene  in  the  ntion,  and  in  Fehniaiy  following  emharlced  at 

side  of  Prineetoo,  where  Washington,  after  London  for  the  African  coast,  where  they  soeat 

ainl J  tiying  to  rsUy  his  troops^  |mts  spurs  to  twooMNitha.  Haying  folfiUed  the  ol^eet  of  their 

is  bone  and  dashes  up  to  the  cannon's  month.  misBioo,  they  sailed  on  their  retora  to YSgOt  Ifej 

be  steed  snddenlj  sti^  and  is  in  the  act  of  tt,  1818,  and  Mr.  Hills  died  on  shipboard  be* 

icoiling,  his  head  thrown  up,  and  his  left  foot  fore  reaching  home, — See  ^*  Memoirs  of  Samnel 

lised.    This  statue  was  inangorated  in  Wash-  J.  MiDs,**  by  the  Rer.  Gardiner  Spring  (8Ta, 

igton,  on  Feb.  22,  18<M).    Mr.  Mills's  next  New  Yo^  1820). 

loployment  was  the  casting  of  a  ocJoasal  statne  MILUSTONE,  a  hard  and  roogh  stone  in  one 

f  Libertj,  from  a  design  by  Crawford,  intended  or  many  pieces,  fonned  into  cylindrical  shape, 

)  crown  the  dome  of  the  ci^NtoL  from  8  to  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  8  to  18  indbea 

lOLL^SAifuxL  Jobs,  ir.,  an  American  Oon-  thick,  and  nsed  together  with  another  of  the 

regationsl   deigyman,  bom  at  Torringford,  same  siae  and  sh^>e  for  grinding  grain,  te. 

oDZL,  April  21,  1788,  died  at  sea,  June  18,  The  lower  stone  is  firmly  fixed  in  its  bed,  and 

316.  His  fiither  was  a  Congregational  minister,  is  known  as  the  ^bedder.*'    The  upper  onoi 

le  entered  Williams  college  in  1806.    In  Sept.  caUed  the  ^*  runner.**  is  suspended  over  this  so 

^  a  society  was  formed  in  the  college  whose  as  to  reToIve  with  its  lower  fooe  exactly  paral- 

bjectwssstMed  tobe  Vtoefi^ect,  in  the  persons  lei  to  the  upper  frtce  of  the  lower  stone,  and 

I  its  members,  a  misBion  or  miflsions  to  the  more  or  leas  dose  to  it  according  to  the  re* 

eathen;^  and  the  first  name  appended  to  its  quired  fineness  of  the  fiour.    The  grain  is  ad* 

»stitQtion  was  that  of  Mr.  Ifills.  This  was  the  mitted  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  up- 

rst  foreign  nuasionary  organisation  in  Ameri-  per  stone  mm  the  hopper  aboTC ;  and  as  it  is 

L  He  was  graduated  in  1800,  and  spent  some  ground  the  fiour  e6cq>es  round  the  outer  edges, 

lODtbs  at  Tale  cdlege^  partly  to  study  theology,  fioriaontal  grooves  are  cut  on  the  face  of  each 

od  partly  to  interest  some  of  the  students  there  stcme,  rsdiating  from  near  the  centre  to  the 

itbecaoseofmisaions.    In  the  spring  of  1810  periphery,  and  one  edge  of  these  grooTce  la 

d  entered  Andover  theological  seminary,  where  shaip  and  perpendicular  to  the  face.    The  two 

B  soon  found  others  interested  in  the  subject ;  stcmes  being  cut  alike,  when  they  are  turned 

Bd  on  June  28,  in  connection  with  Messrs.  foce  to  fooe  these  edges  work  against  each  other 

odflon,  Nott,  and  Newell,  he  presented  a  me-  and  emsh  the  grain  between  them.    The  flat 

torud  to  the  general  association  of  Massachu-  portions  each  side  of  the  grooves  are  called 

^tta,tben  in  session  at  Bradford,  stating  their  **  lands."     The  best  millstones  are  made  of 

iewB  and  wishes,  and  asking  advice.     This  buhrstone.    (See  BuHBsrom.)    They  continae 

lemorial  led  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  in  use  for  many  years,  sometimes  as  manv  aa 

jmerican  board  of  commissioners  for  fordgn  20,  the  edges  being  oooasionall  v  recut.     Very 

liasiona.    In  1812,  soon  after  he  was  licensed,  hard  granite  Is  also  used  for  millstones,  and  the 

e  vent,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Sober*  Sbawangunk  sandstone  has  long  been  quaniedi 

lerboni,  on  a  missionary  tour  to  the  south-  at  Esopus,  N.  T.,  for  the  same  purpose. 

eitem  statea,  under  the  combined  patronage  MIuBTGNE  GRIT,  a  formation  of  coarM 

t  tbe  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  mission*  white  sandstone,  chiefly  composed  of  quart* 

J  societies.     On  this  tour  he  preached  and  pebbles,  found  at  the  base  of  Uie  coal  measarea 

rganized  Bible  and  other  religious  benevolent  in  the  United  States  and  also  in  Great  Britain. 

Kueties.    In  July,  1814,  he  made  a  second  tour  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  use  to  which  It 

>  the  same  region,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  hss  been  extensively  applied  in  the  latter  coon- 

*aniel  Smith.    He  was  ordained  June  21, 1815,  try.    (See  AhthbaoitiT) 

id  for  the  next  two  years  passed  most  of  the  MILMAN,  Hxnbt  ILlbt,'  D.D.,  an  Enriish 

me  in  Albany,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  clergyman  and  author,  born  in>  London,  Feb. 

rsBhington,  in  the  promotion  of  the  great  en-  10, 1791.   He  is  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Franda 

iprises  on  which  his  heart  was  set    Among  Milman,  phyddan  to  George  III.,  and  was  edo- 

«  fruits  of  these  two  years'  labor  may  be  cated  at  JSton  and  at  Braxeoose  coUege^  Oxford, 

«oed  directly  or  indirectly  to  him  the  estab*  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.    His  literary 

^ment  of  the  foreign  miBsion  school  at  Com-  career  commenced  in  1815,  with  the  publloa^ 

all,  Conn.,  the  organization  of  tbe  American  tion  of  ^'Fazio^^'  a  trsgedy  performed  sueeess 

ible  society  and  of  the  united  foreign  mission-  fuUy  at  Oovent  Garden ;  and  in  1817  he  todr 

7  society,  afterward  merged  in  the  American  orders  and  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St/ 

)«rd,  the  first  movement  for  city  missions  in  Mary's^  Reading.    In  1818  he  published  ^*Sa» 

ew  Torlc,  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  mor.  Lord  of  the  Briffht  Oi^r,  an  Heroic  Poem,** 

iucation  of  colored  preachers  and  teachers  at  founded  on  passages  in  the  legendary  history  of 

arsippany,  N.  J.,  by  the  synod  of  New  York  Britain,  which  was  followed  in  1820  by  hie 

^  New  Jersey,  and  the  organizaUon  of  the  most  successful  production  In  verM,  ^The  Fall 

nerican  colonization  society.    Almost  imme-  of  Jemsslem,"  a  dramatic  poem.    In  the  suo- 

&tely  on  its  organization,  tbe  colonization  ceeding  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 

*ci«ty  sent  Mr.  iCilla  and  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  poetry  in  the  university  of  Oxfora,  and  pvb* 
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lisb«d  8  other  dnunatio  poems,  "The  Martyr  Tieed  aod  repoblisbed  in  1851  under 

of  Antiooh/'  "  Belshazzar,"  and  '^Anne  Bo-  "  Elementaiy  Ooorse  of  Zoolofnr;^  '^  Kited 

leyn."    After  a  considerable  interval  appeared  History  of  the  Cmstaoea^^  (8  tSL  Sto,  1837- 

his  ^^  Sermons  at  the  Bampton  Lecture"  (Svo.,  '41);  *^  Lessons  on  the  Phjsiologj  sod  (W 

1827X  followed   in  1829  by  a  '^History  of  parative  Anatomy  of  Man  and  Animsls"  OSK- 

the  Jews"  (8  vols.  18mo.)f  published  anony-  ^7);  anew  edition  of  De  Lamarck^s  **Kitinl 

moosly ;  ana  in  1840  he  published  a  ooUeoted  History  of  the  Invertebrata"  (11  Tok  Stoi. 

edition  of  his  poetical  works.     In  the  same  1886-'45);  and  numenms  artioles  eootribouj 

year  he  produced  one  of  his  most  elaborate  to  scientific  periodicals  and  oydopsBdiju. 
works,  a  "  History  of  Christianity  from  the       MILKER,  John,  an  English  Roman  Catli(;r 

Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Pagan-  divine  and  antiquary,  bom  in  London  in  11*1 

ism  in  the  Roman  Empire"  (8  vols.  8vo.),  and  died  at  Wolverhampton  in  1886.  Eeooopki*: 

in  1864*^7  a  ^^  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  in-  his  education  at  Douai,  and  was  aj^xnnted  p» 

duding  that  of  the  Popes,  to  the  Pontificate  of  tor  of  a  Roman  Catholic  congregitioQ  it  W» 

Nicholas  y."  (6  vols.  8vo.),  which  is  demsned  Chester.   In  1790  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 

as  a  continnation  of  the  former,  although  it  the  royal  society  of  antiquariei^  and  in  1803  t» 

is  also  a  complete  work.    He  has  prepared  a  created  vicar  apostolic  of  the  midlssd  distmi 

snmptnoosly  printed  and  illustrated  edition  of  with  the  title  of  bishop  of  Castabsls.  His  id«< 

Horace  (8vo.,  1849),  with  a  life  of  the  poet  and  important  works  are :  '^  The  End  of  Re)i|>>^ 

criticisms  on  his  writings,  and  an  annotated  Controversy;"  ^* History,  CivU  and  EocleEuA- 

edition  of  Gibbon's  ^  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  oal,  and  Survey  of  the  Antiquities  of  If  iDcU- 

Roman  Empure,''  preceded  by  a  life  of  the  his-  ter ;"  and  ^^  Treatise  on  the  Eooksisstiol  Air!> 

torian.     Numerous  articles  attributed  to  his  tecture  of  Ensland  during  the  Middle  A^' 

Etn  have  appeared  in  the  ^^  Quarterlv  Review.''       MILKER,  Jo0kph,  an  English  diTiiw  i»i 

e  at  present  holds  the  oflSce  of  dean  of  St  historian,  bom  near  Leeds,  Jan.  2, 1744,  ^'^ 

Paul's,  to  which  he  was  preferred  in  1849.  Hull,  Nov.  16, 1797.     He  was  gndiiitwi  «i 

MILNE,  WiLUAic,  an  English   missiontfy,  Catharine  hall,  Cambridge,  in  1766,  and  i/ur 

bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  died  taking  orders  became  head  master  of  the  gnn- 

in  China  in  1822.    In  1818  he  visited  China,  mar  school  and  lecturer  of  the  priodptl  cbcM 

imder  the  auspices  of  the  London  missionary  of  Hull.    The  most  important  of  bis  worb  » 

society,  and  during  the  next  two  years  travelled  his  **  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  fron  n 

extensively  through  that  country,  Malaocai  and  Foundation  to  the  18th  Century"  (8  vdi  Sro. 

the  chief  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelagQ,  di^  London,  1794).    It  was  continued  by  his  br^* 

tributing  many  thousand  tracts  and  Testaments  ther  to  the  reformation.    A  complete  ediUnn  d 

among  the  natives.     He  subsequenUy  estab-  his  works,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  waipc> 

Ushed  himself  in  Malacca,  and  founded  a  mis-  lished  by  his  brother  in  1810,  in  8  vok  6td.' 

Aonary  station,  which  became  one  of  the  most  Ibaao,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  Dcir  U«^ 

important  in  eastern  Asia.     He  continued  to  in  1761,  died  in  London,  April  1, 1880.  OdUm 

dteulate  the  Scriptures,  and  also  superintended  dei^  of  his  father  he  left  school,  sod  woikM 

the  publication  of  religious  works  and  of  a  for  a  time  in  a  factory ;  but  his  brother, « 

monthly  magarine.    In  1817  he  was  agun  in  being  appointed  head  master  of  the  gn^ 

China,  where  he  prolected  the  plan  of  an  Anglo-  school  at  Hull,  employed  him  as  aa  ewiitiit 

Chinese  college,  aided  in  translating  the  Old  In  1770  he  entered  Queen's  colIegSi  CsmbfilA 

Testament  into  Chineee,  and  originated  the  where  in  1774  he  became  senior  wrugkr,  i»s 

^Indo-Chinese  Gleaner,"  a  quarterly  publica-  in  1776  was  elected  a  fellow.    In  178Sh«v« 

tion.    He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  labors.    He  named  Jaoksonian  professor  of  eiperiBUSt* 

istheauthorof  a  ^*Betrospect  of  the  Protestant  philosophy,  in  1788  became  masterof  Qi»«* 

IGssion  to  China."  coUege,  and  in  1791  was  created  d<«&  of  CiriMt 

MILNE-EDWARDS,  Hxkbi,  a  French  phy-  At  Cambridge  he  formed  an  intiuMwy  with  Wir 

ridaa  and  naturalist^  bora  In  Bruges,  Belgium,  liam  Wilberforoe  whidi  endured  titn^  ^ 

in  1800.    He  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  and  de-  and  he  died  in  his  houses    His  prineipsl  worU 

▼oted  himself  prindpally  to  physiological  pur-  are :  a  continuation  of  his  brother's  ^  HirtorT^ 

•oitSL    After  ocoapyinff  the  chair  of  niOnral  faia-  the  Church  of  Christy"  ^  Anbnadverskm  os  it 

tory  at  the  lyeenm  of  Henry  IV.,  he  was  in*  Haweis's  Church  History,"  ''Esssy  oaHoDia 

frosted  with  similar  duties  at  the  mnseum  and  Liberty,"  and  2  volumes  of  ^^  Semoot.''    , 
Hm  CMolty  of  sciences,  of  which  he  is  at  present       MILNES,  Riobabd  Movoxtqv,  so  tH^ 


deao.    In  1888  he  succeeded  Cuvier  in  the  ana-  author  and  statesman,  born  in  Yorbhirc  0 

tomieal  and  sodomcal  section  of  the  acsdemy  of  1809.    He  was  graduated  at  the  oniTerstr  <* 

adencea.  His  publications  comprise ''  Anatomi-  Cambridge  in  1881,  and  snbseqaently  m*^  > 

calReseimhes  concerning  the  Crustacea"  (1828),  tour  hi  southern  Europe,  and  wrote  '*^<'  ^ 

for  which  he  received  a  prixe  fh>m  the  academy  rials  of  a  Tour  in  Graece,"  poblisbsd  in  1^ 

of  sciences ;    ««  Manual  of  Materia  Medica^  In  1887  he  entered  parliament  as  nsnbcr  tcr 

(1882);  ''New  Fonnulary  of  Practice  for  Hos-  Pontefraot,  which  constitaeomr  be  ftiU  c«^^ 

B'tals^  (4th  ed.,1840);    ''Course  of  Natural  tinnes  to  represent.    Aa  a  legidiator  he  h»  r<f 

istory"  (1884),  hi  ooq}unction  with  Achflle  sued  an  independent  course,  akhoogh  h»  ^'»^' 

Oomte;  «'£lemeota  of  Zoology"  (1884-'6X  »•  tics  indine  to  those  of  Uiettbefal  ooaitf^** 
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lirty.    He  btt  idvocated  popolar  edneation,  andeot  metropoIiB,  eztennve  niiiifl  of  which 

«IigioQ8  eqtuJitj,  and  measures  for  the  refor-  remain.    Melos  was  first  colonized  by  the  Phc&» 

nation  of  eriminaLii  and  has  proved  himself  a  nioians,  and  afterward  bj  the  Laoeclamoniana. 

rarm  Mend  of  the  people  of  Italy  in  their  It  was  rich  and  popnloos,  bnt  was  mined  by 

tmggles  for  independence.    He  has  written  4  the  Peloponnesian  war,  doriog  which  the  ca^-^ 

x>lTmies  of  poems  mailed  by  taste  and  fluency  tal  was  captored  by  the  Athenians,  its  adnlt 

i  dicdon,  entitled  ^*  Poems  of  Many  Years/*  males  pnt  to  deaths  and  its  women  and  children 

*  HemoriflJs  of  Many  Qcenes*''  ^  Poems  Legend-  earried  off  as  slaves,  416  B.  0.    The  principal 

Tj  and  Historical,"  and  ^^Pafan  Leares:  East-  relics  of  antiquity  at  Milo  are  tombs  and  sob- 

m  Poems;**  and  is  the  author  of  an  apprecia-  terranean  vaultB,  some  of  which  contain  16  or 

ire  sod  judicious  memoir  of  John  Keats,  whose  more  sarcophagi    The  celebrated  statue  of  the 

ettera  and  Uterary  remains  he  edited  in  1848.  Venus  of  Milo,  which  is  at  present  in  the  Louvrei 

le  has  also  published  several  pamphlets  and  was  found  in  1820  in  the  vicinity  of  Milo,  to- 

peeches  on  political  topics,  including  *'  Thoughts  gather  with  8  statues  of  Hermes. 

n  Psr^  Politics,"  «*  Real  nni<m  of  England  MILO,  or  Milok,  a  Greek  athlete^  bom  in 

ad  Ireland,'*  ^  Events  of  1848,  espedaUy  in  Grotona,  in  Magna  GrsBda,  flourished  in  the 

beir  relation  to  Great  Britain,'*  &&,  and  has  latter  part  of  the  6th  century  B.  0.    His  extra* 

ontributed  articles  to  tiie  "  Westminster  Be-  ordinary  phyacal  strength  gave  him  the  victory 

iew*'  snd  other  periodicals.  In  wreeiling  6  times  at  Olympia,  and  as  often  in 

MILNOR,  Jjufss,  D.D.,  an  American  der^-  the  Pythian  games.  He  is  stated  to  have  carried 

BSD,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  June  20, 1778,  died  a  4-year-old  heifer  on  his  shoidders  4  times 

1  Kew  York,  April  8, 1844    After  qiending  a  around  the  Olympic  race  course,  and  then  to 

lief  period  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  have  eaten  the  whole  of  it  in  one  day.    In  611 

e  began  the  study  of  law  in  his  native  city  in  he  was  appointed  to  command  an  army  ag^onat 

789^  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1794,  and  the  Syburites.    He  was  worsted  by  the  agili^ 

nctised  hia  profession  atNorristown  till  1797,  of  his  adversary  in  his  7th  Olympic  stn^ggla 

rhen  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  Enfeebled  by  age^  it  is  said,  he  attempted  to 

erved  in  several  public  stations.    In  1810  he  tear  asunder  with  his  hands  a  forest  tree  par* 

•ecsme  s  representative  in  congress,  where  he  tially  split  by  wood  cutters ;  he  was  caught  and 

pposed  the  war  of  1812  with  zeal  and  alnlity.  held  faiBt  by  the  dodng  of  the  fissure,  uod  was 

'he  parents  of  Mr.  Milnor  belonged  to  the  so-  devoured  by  wolves. 

iet]r  of  Friends ;  but  having  married  a  lady  be-  MUX),  T^s  Aimrs  Papisiahxts,  a  Bomaa 

)ngi]]g  to  the  Episcopal  church,  and  being  tribune  and  demagogue,  lx»ii  at  Lanuvinm  in 

esiroos  of  dcToting  himself  to  the  preaching  m  the  earlier  put  of  the  1st  century  B.  G.    In  67 

he  gospel,  ha  prepared  himself  for  the  minis-  he  filled  the  ofBoe  of  plebeian  tribune.     At 

7  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  waa  ordained  that  period  Glodios,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 

7  Bishop  HHiite,  Aug.  14, 1814.  Having  serv-  desperadoes,  controUed  the  destinies  of  Bome^ 

a  in  Phiisdelphia  for  a  year,  he  was  called  in  burning  temples,  attacking  the  houses  of  private 

816  to  8t  Ghsorge's  church,  Kew  York,  where  citizens,  shedding  the  blood  of  freemen  in  the 

s  remaioed  till  the  dose  of  his  life.    Dr.  Mil-  streets,  dispersing  the  oomitia  by  violence,  and 

or's  labors  were  abundant,  not  only  in  the  dia-  trampling  under  foot  all  laws.    lOlo^  who  waa 

h&rge  of  his  parish  duties,  bnt  also  in  conneo-  little  better  than  Glodius,  but  desirous  of  retries 

ion  with  the  American  Bible  and  Tract  so-  ing  his  mined  fortunes  by  an  alliance  with  the 

teties,  snd  other  philanthropic  and  charitable  anstocrata,  temporarily  restored  order,  after 

sstitutions  in  New  York ;  and  he  has  left  be-  which  Gicero  was  recalled  from  exile.    Olodiua, 

ind  him  the  memory  of  a  man  who  possessed  who  had  been  the  author  of  Gioero^s  banishmenL 

xcellent  sense  and  sound  Judgment    A  few  now  assailed  his  person  and  property,  and  would 

sessional  sermons  and  addrasses  are  all  of  Dr.  have  sacrificed  him  had  not  Milo  come  to  his  aid. 

Qnor^s  writiiMs  that  were  committed  to  the  The  foUowers  of  Milo  and  Glodios  now  daily 

i^eas.— 8ee  **]&moirB  of  the  Life  of  James  Mil-  fought  in  the  streets.     The  rival  chie&  and 

<^r^^  by  the  Bev.  J.  8.  Btone,  D.D.  (8vo.,  Kew  their  retainers  met  at  Bovillso,  on  the  Appian 

^ork,  1848).  way,  in  Jan.  62,  and  in  the  fray  Glodius  was  slain. 

MILO  (snc  Mdoi),  an  island  of  volcanic  for-  Milo  was  bron^t  to  trial,  and  Gicero,  his  ad- 

lation  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  one  of  vocate,  was  so  intimidated  that  he  did  not  tco- 

be  Cycladea,  belonging  to  the   kingdom  of  ture  to  deliver  the  oration  he  had  prepared; 

^T^o^  lying  abont  66  m.  E.  from  the  coast  of  his  client  was  convicted  and  went  into  coile  to 

beMorea,  in  lat  86"*  W  N.,  long.  24"*  28'  £. ;  Massilia,  whither  Gicero  sent  him  soon  after  a 

nigth  14  m«,  breadth  8  m. ;  area,  66  sq.  m. ;  copy  of  the  undelivered  speech.    On  penuing 

op.  abont  4,000.    It  haaon  its  N.  coast  oneof  it,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  ^  How  forta- 

1^  best  harbors  in  the  Levant   The  soil  of  the  nate  it  is  that  this  oration  was  not  delivered,  for 

^eja  is  fertile,  producing  oorn,  cotton,  fruit,  then  I  should  have  been  acquitted,  and  have 

ill  and  wine.    There  are  hot  mineral  springs,  never  known  the  delidoos  flavor  of  these  Maa- 

Dd  mines  of  sulphur,  vitriol,  and  alum.    Mt  ailian  mullets."    MjIo  remained  in  exile  till  46 

^  Elias  is  about  2,600  feet  above  the  sea.  B.  G.,  when  he  returned  to  Italy  to  aid  Marcoa 

fUo,  the  capital,  now  almost  depopulated,  is  Geslins  in  resuscitating  the  republican  party, 

itosted  on  the  £.  coast,  near  the  ate  of  the  but  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Lucania. 
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HUOSH.  prince  of  Senria.  See  OBBnroYiroR.  oaptnre  the  town.  Bdog  wlxed  with  a  amie 
lOLTIADES,  an  AthoDian  general  aad  states-  wnile  yiaitinff  a  prieetev  on  a  aopcntitioif 
man,  who  flonrished  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  errand,  he  dan^peroaalr  strained  or  braided 
oentory  B.  0.  He  was  of  a  noble  Athenian  his  thigh  bj  faUing^  and  raiaed  the  aega.  On 
family,  son  of  Cimon,  and  nephew  of  the  elder  his  retnm  to  Athens  he  waa  impeaebed  acd 
Hiltiades,  who  was  prominent  in  Athens  in  the  condemned  to  pay  a  penalty  of  50  taknta^  aod 
time  of  Fidfltratos,  and  was  also  the  foonder  of  soon  after  died  of  his  wound.  Afioordnig  to 
a  despotism  in  the  Thraoian  Ohersoneens.  The  Comelins  Kepos  and  Plntarob,  be  waa  imphf- 
joonoer  Miltiades  was  sent  ont  about  616  B.  0.  oned  after  having  been  fined,  bnt  tida  is  tot 
to  tiUEe  possession  of  his  nnde's  inheritance,  stated  by  Herodotns.  The  fine  waa  aftarwsni 
There,  in  order  to  secore  his  poation,  he  impria*  paid  by  his  son  Gimoo. 
oned  the  chief  men  by  stratagem,  employed  a  lOLTON,  John,  an  English  eme  poeU  bora 
force  of  mercenaries,  and  married  the  daughter  in  London,  Deo.  9,  1608,  died  there,  Nor.  n 
of  a  Thradan  prince.  In  518  he  joined  Darioa  167i.  His  birthplace,  in  old  Bread  strMt* 
Hystaspes  on  nis  expedition  agamst  the  Soy-  was  almost  benet^  the  beUs  of  Bow  church 
thians.  and  remained  with  the  lonlans  to  guard  within  hearing  of  the  roar  of  €haa paide,  netf 
the  bridge  over  the  Danube  while  the  Perrian  the  Mermaid  tavern,  the  resort  of  the  Ella- 
army  advanced  to  the  north.  When  the  appoint-  bethan  wits,  and  not  far  from  old  Sc  ^vi*'* 
ed  time  had  passed,  and  nothins  had  been  heard  and  the  tower.  His  father,  the  aon  of  as 
firom  Darius,  ne  warmly  urged  the  destruction  of  under-ranger  in  the  royal  forest  of  Shotore-, 
the  bridge  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Persians^  Oxfordshire,  had  at  ai»  early  age  been  disia- 
bnt  was  overruled  by  the  Ionian  leaders,  who  herited  for  abandoning  the  Oatholio  Ikith,  &>i 
maintained  their  own  ascendency  by  Persian  had  betaken  himself  to  the  profeasioB  of  mttt. 
support  alone,  the  feeling  of  the  popul^on  being  ener  or  copying  lawyer,  in  which  he  waa  so  soo 
every  where  against  thenu  Had  his  opinion  pre-  oessful  as  ultmMtely  to  retire  from  bn^t-ff 
▼aUed,  says  Grote,  he  would  thus  have  inflicted  with  an  independence.  Though  a  aeriooa  m.w 
a  more  vital  blow  on  Persia  than  afterward  by  and  inclined  to  Puritanic  habits,  he  bed  cnn- 
the  victory  of  Marathon.  He  remained  in  the  vated  literature  in  his  leisure,  and  waa  ao  akiueo 
Ohersoneee  till  about  498,  with  the  exception  in  music  that  he  holds  a  respectable  rank  amcc^ 
ef  a  brief  interval  during  which  he  was  obliged  the  oontemporaiy  composers  of  madrigel%  eoiic^ 
to  retire,  either  in  oousequence  of  a  Scythian  and  psalms.  Milton  thus  not  oidy  reeeivc«l  ic 
invasion  or  fh>m  the  temporary  enmity  of  boyhood  the  devout  and  dntiAd  trainiof  U  a 
Darius.  His  only  achievement  during  this  Puritan  family,  but  was  also  taught  the  art  az.ii 
period  was  the  conquest  of  Lemnos  and  Imbroa,  science  of  music,  for  which  nature  had  grant<U 
which  probably  took  place  while  the  Persians  him  the  ear  and  the  passion,  and  bee«De  sa 
were  occupied  with  the  lonio  revolt  (between  accomplished  organist.  It  is  notioed  tLit 
502  and  404).  He  thus  drew  upon  himself  the  whenever  in  his  writings  he  nea^  at  ]Dll^*•^ 
hostility  of  Darius,  was  driven  from  the  Cher-  he  is  technically  always  strictiy  oorred^  U.« 
aonese  at  the  dose  of  the  Ionic  war,  and  on  his  father  secured  for  him  the  best  edncatkcul 
fli^t  to  Athena  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  advantages ;  and  both  as  a  boy  and  a  n  A.- 
the  PhoBuician  fleet  He  was  immediately  Milton  was  severely  and  constantly  atedifi^. 
brought  to  trial  by  the  Athenians  for  alleged  He  was  still  under  the  care  of  a  private  tot.-r. 
despotism  in  his  administration  of  the  Oherso-  Thomas  Tonng,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  8ei^. .. 
seae,  but  was  honorably  acquitted,  and  his  fame  universities,  when,  being  scwoely  12  jtmn  o  i-^ 
as  the  conqueror  of  Lemnos  secured  his  election  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  St  Panl^  foiiii«U< 
as  one  of  the  10  generals  at  a  time  when  the  by  Dean  Colet  in  1612,  and  then  in  the  hi«rf»<^ 
Persian  armament  under  Datis  aud  Art^hemes  repute.  His  own  testimony  is  oonfimed  t-y 
was  known  to  be  approaching  Greece.  While  that  of  his  brother  Christopher,  reported  lj» 
the  genends  were  eoually  divided  as  to  whether  Aubrey,  that  even  at  tiiat  age  he  seldom  retir.i: 
to  meet  the  enemv  in  the  field  or  to  defend  the  to  rest  from  his  studies  till  after  midnir"-:. 
elty  behind  its  walls,  the  anraments  of  Miltiades  There  began  his  memorable  friendships  w  -^ 
persuaded  the  polemarch  Callimaohua  to  give  Diodati  and  Gill,  the  latter  just  beginning  l» 
nis  castinff  vote  in  flivor  of  immediate  attack,  career  in  holy  ordera.  He  was  able  to  compos 
and  thus  brought  on  the  batUe  of  Marathon.  Latin  prose  and  verse  with  ease  and  ek^ran.-^ 
Though  the  other  generals  surrendered  to  him  was  fluniliar  with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  h^i 
th^r  days  of  command,  it  is  said  that  he  waited  *^no  mean  apprehenaion  of  the  aweetnew  «■: 
till  the  dav  of  lus  own  regular  turn  before  he  philosophy,^'  when  at  the  age  of  16  be  wm  «ck 
engaged  the  enemy,  and  achieved  the  most  tered  as  a  pennoner  at  Chrisi*s  college^  Caan 
memorable  victory  in  the  history  of  Greece,  bridge.  Though  destined  from  childhood  to  ihr 
The  admiration  of  him  by  his  countrymen  waa  church,  he  resolved  earlv  in  his  aaiTersity  ear«« 
now  unbounded.  At  his  request  he  was  in*  upon  a  life  of  continned  study,  with  no  pro^e^ 
trusted  with  an  armament  of  70  ships,  placed  at  sional  aim  whatever,  bnt  with  a  view  to  lh#  t.'  Vi- 
his  sole  discretion,  no  other  man  knowing  ita  mate  display  of  his  powers  in  anthorahipw  ^  i*T 
destination.  He  sailed  against  the  island  of  7  years,^*  he  says, ''  I  studied  the  leeraing  •oi 
Paros  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  private  arts  wont  to  be  teught  far  tnm  di  tW.  sac 
animosity,  and  ravaged  the  island,  but  failed  to  approved  of  all  good  men,  even  till  bnviaf  IaLcl 
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rhftt  thej  can  tk«  nuster'B  degi^  and  that  dactioxm  of  his  Btadioos  leisure  at  Horton.  which 
rith  praise.'^  It  is  oertun,  however,  that  he  are  constantlj  pervaded  bj  the  intelleotiaal 
Mi  a  ufe  of  singular  intellectoal  independence,  greatness,  the  vastnesa  of  conception,  the  re* 
hat  he  did  not  conceal  his  disinclination  to  the  mote  associations,  and  the  ezquislte  choice  of 
cholastic  sciences  that  were  still  in  vogne,  that  language  tiiat  mark  more  decisively  his  later 
certain  haaghtiness  of  manner  and  obstinao j  writings.  The  themes,  the  fancies,  and  the  id jl« 
f  temper  maae  him  sometimes  unpopular  with-  lie  treatment  strikinglv  contrast  with  the  poems 
a  his  college,  and  that  he  was  for  a  period  at  va-  which  he  produced  uter  20  years  of  conAict  in 
ianoe  with  the  authorities,  and  incurred  the  public  life.  On  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
entence  of  mstication.  There  is  not  sufficient  1687  he  obtained  his  father's  permission  to  fulfil 
yidence  for  the  supposition  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  cherished  project  of  travd  on  the  continent., 
le  was  one  of  the  last  students  in  either  uni-  especially  in  Italy ;  and  he  set  out  in  the  fol- 
eraity  who  suffered  the  public  indignity  of  lowing  year  as  an  English  gentleman,  furnished 
orporal  correction*  His  aisgraoe  must  have  with  letters  of  intrcKlnotion,  and  attended  by 
leen  brief,  since  he  took  both  degrees  at  the  hia  own  servant.  In  Paris  he  was  welcomed 
egular  times.  Though  in  hia  range  of  study  by  the  English  ambassador  and  introduced  to 
le  broke  from  the  bondage  of  the  medisBval  Cfrotius;  m  Florence  he  remained  2  months, 
rhium  and  guadrMum,  yet  hia  Latin  proln«  and  was  received  into  the  literary  academies, 
ions  and  elegies  gave  a  new  interest  to  the  uni-  before  whioh^  according  to  the  custom,  he  gave 
eraity  ceremonies,  and  redounded  to  the  credit  evidence  of  his  leaminsj  and  recited  some  of  his 
f  master  and  fellows.  A  solenm  and  almost  Latin  poems  and  8  Italian  sonnets,  which  won 
Qstere  demeanor,  a  conviction  of  superior  the  encomiums  of  Italian  wits  and  ftsholars ;  in 
owera,  a  conscious  devotion  to  great  and  noble  Rome  he  made  another  stay  of  2  months,  pro- 
longs, and  a  singular  moral  fastidiousness  tected  by  Lucas  Holstein,  the  librarian  of  the 
narked  his  character.  His  personal  beauty  is  Vatican,  and  by  Cardinal  Barberini,  and  chiefly 
mifonnly  mentioned  by  those  who  describe  his  delighted  by  several  opportunities  of  hearing 
OQth  as  vcoy  remarkable.  Hu  licht  brown  Leonora  Baroni  sing ;  and  in  Naples  he  became 
lair,  parted  in  the  middle,  fell  in  curb  upon  his  acquainted  with  the  venerable  Giovanni  Bap* 
hoalders ;  the  expression  of  his  clear  grav  tista  Manso,  marquis  of  Villa,  the  friend  and 
Teswas  serene  and  thoughtful;  and,  though  biographer  of  TorquatoTasso,  who  accompanied 
«  excelled  in  manly  exercisea,  his  fiur  com-  him  to  the  viceroy*s  palace  and  other  places  of 
flexion,  slight  figore,  and  innocent  life  caused  interest,  and  apologi^  for  showing  no  further 
dm  to  be  styled  oy  his  fellow  collegians  '*  the  attentions  becanse  his  guest  spoke  with  so  little 
adj  of  Christ's.*'  On  qmtting  the  university  reserve  on  matters  ^  religion.  He  abandoned 
D 1632,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  village  of  his  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Sicily  and  Greece, 
lorton,  Buckinghamshire,  whither  his  &ther  and  thus  exploring  the  principal  classic  lands, 
id  retired  from  Limdon.  There  he  q>ent  the  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  impending  rapture 
)«xt  5  yean  in  "  a  ceaseless  round  of  study  between  the  king  and  people  in  England ;  since 
^reading,''  varied  only  by  occasional  visits  to  he  deemed  it  disgraceful  to  be  pursuing  hie 
^  metropolia  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  own  gratification  abroad  while  his  countrymen 
^joks  or  taking  lessons  m  musie  and  mathe-  were  contending  for  liberty.  He  returned  by 
^ticsL  He  stored  his  mind  with  the  noblest  way  of  Borne,  where  he  again  remained  9 
(^"-sj^es  in  the  ancient  and  the  Italian  dassioa,  months,  and,  though  warned  of  Jesuitical  plate, 
^  ihe  minote  aocmracy  of  his  scholanhip  is  openly  ^  defended  the  reformed  religion  In  the 
roved  by  his  marginal  notes  on  Eoripides,  very  metropolb  cf  popery"  without  fear  iit 
^Lua  both  hia  prose  and  verse  abound  in  molestation.  He  proceeded  thence  to  Florence^ 
icTnonstradons  of  the  great  range  and  variety  crossed  the  Apennines  to  Bologna,  delayed  a 
'f  Lis  learning.  In  this  happy  interval  between  month  in  Venice,  whence  he  sent  his  oollectioa 
^  enforced  studies  of  the  nnivernty  and  the  of  books  and  mwdc  by  sea  to  London,  reached 
'-ties  of  public  life,  he  wrote  his  exquisite  Geneva  by  way  of  Verona,  Milan,  and  1ft.  Bt, 
^-yx  poems,  the  ^  Sonnet  to  the  Kightingale,"  Bernard,  and  taking  hix  former  route  through 
^  oompanion  pieces  ^  L'AUegro  "  and  ^  D  France  arrived  in  liis  native  land  fai  Aug.  1639L 
'tL.se?x]eo,^  the  masques  of  ^Arcades**  and  after  an  absenee  of  15  months.  The  effect  <^ 
'  C  Q^^  and  the  elegy  of  *^  Lyeidas."  Kooe  his  intercourse  with  eminent  continental  schol« 
^  ilf  ocher  ecnpoaitioDS  are  so  tranquil  and  ars  and  authors  had  been  to  ooicken  bis  literary 
-^  or  ia  tone,  or  indicate  ao  distinctly  his  ambition,  and  to  streo^irUien  bis  tnvard  prompt- 
'-  of  the  lighter  graces  of  poetry.  They  are  ing  that  by  labor  and  intent  stody  he  might 
^:--te  viih  itiral  imagery,  delicate  fimciea,  write  something  which  mankind  would  cot 
^.jrd  aliT^acoa,  and  sensooos  descriptions,  willingly  let  die.  The  fall  of  man  liad  n</t  y«t 
.>  CLuare  and  anstere  character  abnegated  in  occorrad  to  him  as  a  theme,  bat  be  had  fully 
-'T  2:.;  and  life  the  passions  incident  to  the  poet*  determined  to  wpeod  hU  streojrth  on  a  poem 
-  ttrzip^rameot,  and  they  appear  in  his  poems  of  the  bigbert  order,  either  epic  or  drarrjatic, 
'T  v*aen  tianiiiiiihiil  into  a {mit«  esseoceu  He  the  snbjeet  periiiaps  to  be  the  le$r(fnd  of  King 
i<n:eg  the  drriaer  and  grander  parts  of  oar  Arthur,  or  Kime  other  in  aneiezit  Britii^h  hveUsrr 
*.:zr(rsiher  than  ita  human  frailties.  There  is  as  chronicled  by  Geoffrey  <if  Moomooth.  lu» 
-r^  :.:=>or  aadno  lore  even  in  the  p(4isbed  pro*  meditatkAs  weze  internzj4ed  by  tiae  civil  eooi* 
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motioDSL  and  hj  a  period  of  80  yean  during  ppnnito,  and  a  evlogj  of  Hie  long  poriiamcEt. 

which  the  literature  of  England  was  almost  ex-  The  question  in  dispute,  the  ^yine  oriipm  scd 

elnsively  polemical.     He  consented  ^*to  lay  authority  of  episcopacy,  had  meantime  heea 

aside  his  singing  robes,**  '*  to  leave  a  calm  and  practically  settled  by  the  gOYermnent.    In  1$44 

Eleasinff  solitariness,  fed  with  oheerfol  and  con«  he  was  resting  from  oontroTersy,  occniMed  with 

dent  thonghts,"  and  "  to  embark  in  a  troabled  his  pnpilfl,  and  meditating  the  great  poetie  wori 

sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes,"  supposiuff  to  which  he  wished  to  tranner  all  bis  mectil 

that  within  one  or  two  years  the  storm  would  power  and  industry.    But  in  the  midst  of  ciril 

be  appeased;  but  during   the  whole  splendid  warandofepicaleontemplatioinsheoantractvda 

and  vexed  era  of  Puritan  supremacy  in  England,  marriage  as  singular  as  any  in  the  strange  series 

with  the  exception  of  a  few  sonnets^  he  appears  of  the  loves  of  the  poets.    **  Abont  Wbit^iiiS' 

only  as  a  polemical  prose  writer  and  champion  tide,"  says  PhiUips,  '^he  took  a  Journey  izU 

of  the  revolution.    During  his  absence  his  father  the  country,  nobodv  about  him  certainly  knov- 

had  broken  up  his  household  at  Horton  and  made  ing  the  reason,  or  that  it  was  more  than  a  jocr> 

bis  residence  with  his  younger  son  Ghristopher  ney  of  recreation.    After  a  month's  stay,  bcert 

in  Beading.    Milton  therefore  hired  apartments  he  returns  a  married  man,  who  set  out  a  berL- 

and  subsequently  a  house  in  the  city  for  himself  elor ;  his  wife  being  Mary,  the  eldest  daacivr 

and  his  library,  and  received  his  two  young  of  Mr.  Bichard  Powell,  then  a  Joatke  cff  lit 

nephews  Edward  and  John  Phillips,  sons  of  his  peace  of  Forest  HiU,  near  Shotover.  in  Oxibri- 

sister  AnncL  to  board  with  him  as  pupils.   A  few  shire."    It  appears  that  his  father  bad  made  i 

more  pupils,  sons  of  intimate  friends^  were  formal  memorandum  to  him  of  a  oert^n  srr. 

afterward  admitted  ;  and  while  pursumg  his  due  firom  Mr.  Bichard  Powell;  that  the  lamr 

private  studies  he  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to  part  of  this  debt  was  never  paid ;  that  bi^  li- 

their  education  after  a  pecunar  system  of  his  merous  rides  to  Forest  Hill  in  quest  of  moztj 

own.     He  was  thus  occupied  with  studying  had  resulted  only  in  a  matrimonial  engagcnirr.f: 

and  teaching,  when  the  aspect  of  public  a^  that  he  never  received  a  shilling  of  the  Ibrtru 

fairs  called  forth  his  first  pamphlet    The  long  of  £1,000  which  was  promised  with  bis  wif<^: 

parliament  met  in   1640  ;   Laud  and  Stra^  and  that  he  encountered  ^^  a  mute  and  spirit!<-^ 

ford,  respectively  the  upholders  of  despotism  in  mate"  where  he  had  expected  *^an  intirasx^ 

church  and  state,  were  overthrown ;  the  danger  and  speaking  help."    Moreover,  it  was  a  mxr- 

from  free  speech  was  removed ;  and  the  circum-  ^ i&ffo  unid  civil  conflict  between  a  refiowr.«  I 

stances  of  the  time,  when  the  government  of  parliamentarian  and  a  lady  of  a  royalbt  familr 

England  was  nearly  as  much  a  matter  of  fhnda-  ohe  remained  only  one  month  with  her  h-j^ 

mental  discussion  as  that  of  France  is  in  a  revo-  band,  and  then  accepted  an  invitation  from  Ur 

lutionary  epoch,  offered  an  Invitation  to  think-  family,  probably  suggested  by  benelf;  to  ^^ 

ers.    Prominent  among  topics  of  public  interest  back  and  spend  some  time  in  the  eonntrr ;  aL  1 

was  that  of  church  reform.  In  the  controversy  at  a  secure  distance  she  treated  both  tht  Itt- 

on  this  subject  Milton  engaged  by  publishing  a  ters  and  messengers  of  the  poet  witb  eonteiLr  t. 

treatise  entitled  **  Of  Bsformation,  touchmg  and  absolutely  refused  to  return.     Ibe  plea2» 

Ghnrch  Discipline  in  England,  and  the  Causes  suggested  on  her  side  are  that  she  waa  it«<«! 

that  hitherto  nave  hindered  it"  (1641),  a  vehe*  to  company  and  merriment,  and  diafflfced  Ml> 

ment  attack  on  the  episcopal  form  of  govern-  ton's  ^*  spare  diet  and  hard  study  ;**  the  poetV 

ment.    In  the  same  year  Bishop  Hall  of  Nor-  chief  and  singular  ground  of  complaint  was  thi: 

wich,  at  the  request  of  Laud,  undertook  a  bis  wife  would  not  talk ;  it  is  probable  t>  r 

defence  of  episcc»>acy,  and  was  answered  by  they  simply  disliked  each  other,  and  that  nr^'S 

a  combination  of  5  Puritan  ministers  under  the  ing  but  an  imprudent  marriage  snsge&ne^  ?«. 

title  of  Smectymnnns,  a  word  composed  of  the  him  **the  pious  necessity  of  divorouig,*^  #««* 

Initials  of  their  names.    Archbishop  Usher  im-  in  cases  that  depend  upon  *^  ntt«rleas  IW^.^ ' 

mediately  replied  to  the  Smectymnnans,  and  Milton  was  not  a  man  to  tolerate  an  insoit  «t 

Bishop  Hsll  published  a  defence  of  himself,  so  delicate  a  matter ;  and  he  immediatdy  car  • 

IGlton  esteemed  Usher  superior  to  his  Puritan  to  the  conclusion  that  o^er  maiioni,  bcs^ii 

antagonists  in  learning,  and  Hall  superior  to  those  legally  admitted,  mi^t  be  SQlBeSMit  :  r 

them  in  wit  and  literary  talent,  and  anticipated  the  dissolution  of  the  nuptial  tie,  and  det^?^ 

the  triumph  of  the  prelates  unless  he  came  to  mined  publicly  to  argue  nis  ease.    With  t! . 

the  aid  of  his  friends.    He  therefore  published  intellectual  dearness  and  botdaeas  wbicb  &-« 

two  pamphlets  in  answer  to  the  former,  entitled  his  special  characteristics,  be  poshed  bb  W.  x.« 

**  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy"  and  the  *'  Reason  of  civil  and  ecclefdastical  liberty  into  tbe  r^  .^ 

of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelaty,**  of  the  domestic  circle;  and  be  resohitej>  ■  1 

and  a  tract  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  entitled  vanced  the  doctrine  that  moral  incooBpal;^- '  1 1 

^^Animadversions"  upon  Bishop  Hallos  defence,  as  well  aa  conjugal  infidelity  iostifies  di«v  *^'i 

The  last  drew  forth  an  anonymous  and  slander-  It  should  be  noticed  that  be  does  not  dUr-  ^ 

ous  response,  attributed  to  a  son  of  Bishop  his  opinion  of  the  natural  Inf^ority  of  w«>nix-. 

Hall ;  and  the  controversy  was  concluded  bv  His  publications  on  this  subject  are :  tbe  **  D  •« 

Milton^s  *^  Apology  for  Smectymnnns,"  in  which  trine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce  restoi^  to  ' .  <r 

in  an  eloquent  self-vindication  he  gives  an  in-  Good  of  Both  Sexes  fh>m  tbe  Bondage  vf  C 

teresting  account  of  his  education,  studies,  and  mon  Law"  (i  editions  in  1614);  tbe  ^*  J  .--j** 
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ment  of  Martin  Bncer  touching  Divorce^'  (1 644),  and  policy  of  the  new  government.  The  Eihon 
in  which  he  shows  that  a  celebrated  contem-  BaUlike  was  passing  throngh  nomerons  edi- 
porary  of  King  Edward  YI.  had  been  of  the  tions,  and  winning  popular  sympathy  for  the 
same  opinion  as  himself ;  "  Tetrachordon,  or  ^'  royal  martyr,''  and  he  therefore  prepared  a 
Expositions  upon  the  four  chief  Places  in  Scrip-  coonteractive  under  the  title  of  Ieonocla$te$ 
ture  which  treat  of  Marriage  or  Nullities  m  (1649).  Glaude  de  Baumidse  (Salmasius),  one 
Marriage"  (1645)  *,  and  *^  Colasterion :  a  Reply  of  the  most  distinguished  contemporary  schol- 
to  a  Nameless  Answer  against  the  Doctnne  ars,  was  instigated  by  Charles  II.,  then  a  refu- 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce'' (1645).  His  efforts  gee  in  Holland,  to  compose  an  elaborate  defenoe 
for  a  change  of  law  were  a  total  failure,  but  he  of  the  inviolability  of  kings,  and  especially  of 
retted  his  opinions  till  the  close  of  ms  life,  rovalty  in  England,  in  a  treatise  worthy  to  be 
Hie  discussion  of  the  subject  which  he  raised  submitted  to  the  learned  of  Europe.  The  name 
was  no  leas  intolerant  and  impatient  than  that  of  the  author  was  sufSoient  to  secure  feune 
on  episcopacy  had  been,  and  during  its  progress  and  eztentled  influence  to  his  work,  and  the 
he  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  council  immediately  made  an  order  **  that  Mr. 
lords,  but  was  honorably  dismissed.  Meantime  Milton  do  prepare  something  in  answer  to  the 
he  had  published  his  tractate  ^*  On  Edui^tion,'^  book  of  Saunasius."  This  was  the  occasion  of 
only  the  theoretical  views  of  which  are  impor-  his  first  ^*  Defenoe  for  the  People  of  En^and" 
tant,  and  had  addressed  to  the  parliament  the  (1650),  in  which  he  assailed  at  once  the  philoa- 
noblest  and  most  useftil  of  his  compositions  in  ophy  and  Latinity  of  his  opponent,  and  surpaso- 
prose,  the  "Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for  the  I^iber-  ea  him  in  the  power  of  scholastio  vituperation, 
ty  of  Unlicensed  Printing"  (1644^.  It  was  a  plea  It  was  deemed  a  triumph,  and  he  received  the 
for  the  freedom  in  literature  which  he  had  pre-  thanks  of  the  council  and  the  oonffratnlations  of 
vioasly  maintained  in  civil  and  social  life ;  but  all  the  foreign  ministers  in  London.  His  eye- 
though  it  contains  his  finest  passages  of  prose  sight  had  been  decaying  for  several  years,  and 
eloanence,  it  was  not  successful  in  its  aim  of  his  physicians  had  informed  him  before  he  un- 
abolishing  Uie  newly  established  censorship,  dertook  this  defence  that  total  blindness  was 
In  1645  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  poems,  threatened.  He,  however,  regarded  the  task 
oontaining  in  a  small  volume  idl  that  had  yet  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  it  hastened  the  malady, 
been  written.  In  the  same  year  a  reconcilia-  tiie  ^'  drop  serene"  {gutta  9&rena),  as  it  is  term- 
tion  was  effected  between  him  and  his  wife,  ed  in  his  pliuntive  account  of  it.  Before  1658 
She  returned  to  his  house,  and  her  whole  fam-  he  was  completely  blind,  though  his  eyes  were 
ily  were  generously  entertained  by  him  for  perfectly  clear,  and  without  mark,  speck,  or 
several  months.  After  their  departure,  his  any  disfigurement  whatever.  He  had  already 
abode,  says  Phillips,  ^'looked  again  like  a  house  removed  to  the  house  in  Petty  France,  open- 
of  the  Muses."  lie  lived  successively  in  the  Ing  into  St  James's  park,  in  which  he  remained 
Barbican  and  in  Holbom,  and  was  occupied  till  the  restoration,  and  which  was  afterward 
with  writing  his  history  of  England.  The  exe-  occupied  by  Hazlitt  In  1652  appeared  a  work 
cQtion  of  King  Charles  (Jan.  80, 1649)  aroused  entitled  i^t  Sanguinis  Clamor  ad  Ocdumf 
throughout  Europe  a  feeling  of  horror  and  in-  written  by  Dumoulin,  a  Frenchman  resident  in 
dignation,  and  created  a  reactionary  tendency  Enghmd,  but  attributed  to  Moore  (Moms),  a 
even  among  the  partisans  of  the  revolution.  To  Scotchman  resident  in  France,  abounding  in 
Justify  the  event  and  compose  the  startled  calumnious  invective  against  Milton  personally, 
minds  of  the  people,  Milton  wrote  the  '*  Tenure  This  occasioned  his  Dtfemio  Seeunda  (1654),  a 
of  Ejngs  and  Magistrates,"  published  within  a  noble  defence  of  his  own  conduct,  a  vindication 
month  after  the  death  of  the  kine,  in  which  he  of  the  parliament,  and  a  merciless  retaliation 
undertook  to  prove  that  subjects  have  a  right  to  for  the  scurrilities  of  his  antagonist  The  dia- 
depoee  or  put  to  death  a  wicked  monarch.  He  pute  was  prolonged  by  two  additional  pamph- 
abo  published  "  Observations"  on  the  articles  lets  on  each  side.  Milton  continued  to  write 
of  peace  which  the  earl  of  Ormond  had  latelv  many  of  the  more  important  state  papers  untU 
concluded  in  the  king's  name  with  the  Irish  the  year  of  the  restoration,  and  was  also  occu- 
Catholics.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  oom«  pied  with  his  history  of  Ensland,  with  framing 
monwealth.  presided  over  by  a  council,  the  a  body  of  divinity,  and  perhaps  with  the  corn- 
Latin  was  nxed  upon  as  the  official  language  of  position  of  his  great  poem,  the  subject  of  which 
interoonrse  with  foreign  states.  To  Milton,  in  ne  had  at  leuffth  determined.  He  also  opposed 
view  both  of  his  scholarship  and  his  services,  to  the  last  in  divers  tracts  and  letters  the  return 
was  offered  the  position  of  secretary  for  foreign  of  the  monarchy.  During  the  20  years  in  which 
tongaes ;  and  16  letters  and  other  documents  he  had  been  thus  diverted  from  ^  the  laureate 
first  published  by  the  Camden  society  In  1859  fraternity  of  poets"  and  from  '^  the  shady  places 
confirm  all  previous  impressions  of  his  skill  in  of  philosophy,"  he  had  been  the  foremost  liter- 
Latin  composition,  and  of  the  eloquence,  eneray,  ary  champion  of  the  principles  of  English  liberty, 
and  dignity  he  gave  to  the  political  despatches  then  strun^ling  for  recognition.  His  polemieal 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  vindicated  the  f^^e-  writings  lu^und  in  passages  of  the  finest  deol*- 
dom  of  England  on  the  seas,  protested  agiunst  mation,  markedby  a  peculiar  mijesty  of  diction, 
the  persecution  of  the  Waldenses  bv  the  duke  and  by  a  sustained  and  passionate  magnihxiuenoe. 
of  Savoy,  and  expounded  to  Europe  the  position  The  political  theory  which  he  advanced  was  in 
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some  respects  peculiar  to  himself.  He  advocated  paper  office,  where  it  remained  tmkaova  tiC 

a  firee  commonwealth,  without  a  sovereign  or  a  1823,  when  it  was  aooidentallx  dSsoovered.    It 

house  oif  lords.    The  government  should  be  In-  was  immediately  translated^  and  edited  by  C.  R. 

trusted  to  a  general  council  of  ablest  men,  Sumner,  D.D.,  afterward  bishop  of  Wineiiesur, 

chosen  by  the  nation,  and  he  opposed  the  co-  and  it  completely  establishes  Milton^  ArS^n^ 

existence  of  any  popular  assembly.    He  would  which  had  previously  been  suspected  from  pM- 

Bot  even  have  the  members  of  the   council  sages  in ''Paradise  Lost"    Its  heterodoxy  w» 

chosen  directly  by  a  popular  vote,  but  recom-  doubtless  the  reason  why  it  was  fini  offered  to 

mended  three  or  four ''  sifting  and  refining"  pro-  a  Dutch  publisher,  and  afterward  withheld  frcvk 

cesses.    After  the  restoration,  a  proclamation  the  public.    In  hislastvearshe  was  aiBidedbT 

was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Milton,  and  two  the  gout,  which,  according  to  Aubrey,  ''struck 

of  his  books  were  publicly  burned.    He  lived  in"  and  caused  his  death.    He  died  calmly  sad 

in  concealment  till  the  pasdng  of  the  act  of  without  pain,  and  his  remains  were  laid  be6ii« 

indemnity,  without  his  name  among^e  excep-  those  of  nis  father  in  the  church  of  QL  Gkl(ci» 

taons,  placed  him  in  safety.    His  first  wife  had  Oripplegate.    After  his  sight  failed  be  badbetn 

died  in  1652  or  1668,  leaving  him  8  little  girls ;  accustomed  to  retire  at  9  o'clodc  at  night,  s&d 

he  married  a  second  time  in  1656,  but  his  wife,  lie  till  4  in  summer,  and  5  in  winter.    Before 

whose  memory  is  embalmed  in  one  of  his  most  ridng,  he  often  had  some  one  to  read  to  him  or 

beautifol  sonnets,  survived  only  15  months ;  to  write  at  his  dictation.    He  studied  till  II, 

and  he  entered  a  third  time  into  the  matrimo-  with  the  intervention  of  breakfast,  then  exei^ 

nial  state  after  a  widowhood  of  8  years.    The  oised  for  an  hour,  dined,  played  on  the  organ  or 

last  was  a  marriage  of  convenience,  arranged  bass-viol,  and  resumed  his  studiea  till  6i,  fnn 

hy  a  friend,  because  his  daughters  had  ceased  which  hour  till  8  he  conversed  with  viaituct. 

to  treat  him  with  kindness.    They,  however,  He  then  had  olives  or  something  light  for  stp- 

Hved  in  his  house  6  or  6  years  longer,  in  con-  per,  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  dnnk  a  glaa  ^ 

atant  quarrel  with  their  stepmother.    Unsub-  water,  and  went  to  bed*    His  wife,  daoghun 

dued  by  pain,  obloquy,  and  blindness,  amid  do-  and  other  persona  were  at  different  times  «»> 

mestic  infelicities  and  the  profiigacy  of  the  era  ployed  to  read  and  write  for  him.    He  fancKti 

of  the  comic  dramatists,  and  witnessing  the  pub-  that  ^  his  vein  never  happily  flowed  hat  frco 

He  defeat  of  the  principles  which  he  had  repre-  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  vernal,**  and  va» 

sented,  he  meditated  and  dictated  tlie  poems  of  never  satisfied  with  what  he  wrote  in  the  otler 

*' Paradise  Lost**  and  "Paradise  Regained.*'  Ac-  half  of  the  year.    He  attended  no  church,  l^ 

oordingto£llwood,theformerwascompletedand  longed  to  no  religious  communion,  and  Mw-r 

the  latter  was  commenced  at  Ohalfoni  whither  had  social  prayers  in  his  family.    That  he  v&> 

Milton  retired  from  London  during  tne  preva-  somewhat  haughty  and  overbearing,  and  u  :. 

lence  of  the  plague  in  1665.    "  Paradise  Lost**  severe  if  not  choleric  temper,  appears  fri'iL 

was  sold  to  Samuel  Simmons,  bookseller,  April  other  evidence  as  well  as  from  passages  in  k.« 

27,  1667,  for  £5  in  hand,  and  a  promise  of  the  controversial  writings;  yet  his  manners  vm 

same  sum  on  the  sale  of  the  first  1,800  copies  of  usually  urbane  and  his  converaation  deUghUwI. 

each  edition,  none  of  which  waa  to  exceed  1.500  As  an  epic  poet,  Milton  has  no  rival  in  Uh: 

copies.    The  second  payment  was  receivea  in  grandeur  of  his  subject  and  the  power  of  his  st}>. 

1669,  the  second  edition  was  issued  in  1674^  the  The  story  of  the  mil  of  man,  with  its  aeeocfj 

third  in  1678,  and  in  1681  Milton*s  widow  gave  of  heaven,  hell,  chaos,  and  the  new  earth,  ex- 

np  to  Simmons  all  her  interest  in  the  work  for  hibiting  the  daring,  aufiSaring,  and  mined  sf  ke* 

the  sum  of  £8.    "  Paradise  Regained*'  appeared  dor  of  a  rebellious  archan^  of  anrpaaring  cccr 

^  1671,  in  the  same  volume  with  the  drama  gyandintellect,  thwarted  m  heaven.  triampLj:r 

bf  "Samson  Agonistes.*'    A  second  and  ea*  overAdamand  Eve  in  paradise, and makiagtbe 

nrged  edition  of  his  minor  poems  was  pub-  earth  from  that  time  for  an  tt)polnted  saasuo  s 

lllhed  in  1678.    Hisprindpal  later  prose  publi-  field  of  battle  between  the  Deity  end  hiaar!! 

^ns  were  the  "History  of  Britam'*  (1670),  presents  unbounded  resources  of  snhlimi^.   U:^ 

Wn  to  the  Norman  conquest,  containing  many  two  greatest  creations,  the  characters  oi  Seu: 

of  tl^e  early  traditions,  much  of  which  had  been  and  of  Eve,  the  former  the  embodiment  of  iz* 

writlen  before  the  restoration:  a  tract  entitled  tellectual  audacity  and  unprincipled  amhitiuv, 

*'OfTVueReligion,Heresie,Scnism,  Toleration,  the  latter  essentially  an  abstract  woman,  j%i 

and  wui|t  best  Means  may  be  used  against  the  with  all  the  sweetness  and  faaoination  of  pvKc- 

Growth  V)f  Popeiy**  (1678),  in  which  he  uiges  ality,  illustrate  at  once  the  compasa  sind  the 

absolute  ^leration  for  all  Protestant  sects,  but  delicacy  of  the  poet's  powers,    iha  stjle  <•: 

denies  it  t0  Roman  Catholics;  a  short  Latin  Milton  is  a  rich  mosaic   The  soggestions  cnT'.-'i 

gi;ammar  (1661);  a  compendium  of  logic  (1672);  from  his  immense  reading  maybe  trared  »  i 

and  his  Latin  epistles  and  oratorical  exercises  in  only  in  similes  and  metaphors,  bul  in  the  rxrj 

the  university  (1674).    He  left  in  manuscript  a  texture  of  his  thought  and  expreasioa.    Tci  i 

Latin  treatiae  oa  Ohristian  doctrine,  which  nad  is  also  marked  by  a  singular  oruinality,  rtaB(<i^ 

been  unsoccesrfdUy  offered  to  Elxevir  for  publi-  hy  the  capacity  and  dignity  of  his  own  nit»l 

cation.    Two  yesgos  after  his  death  it  came  into  A  firm  ana  solenm  music  pervadea  it,  the  siau.t 

the  hands  of  one  of  the  English  secretaries  of  order  of  the  words  haa  the  efl^t  of  an  incaat*- 

state,  by  whom  it  >ras  deposited  in  the  state  tion,  and  every  lino  exdtea  the  idea  of  inkt- 
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nlte  power.  More  than  any  other  author  IfOtoii  employment  in  the  iSunfly  of  Prince  HUoeh* 

oombines  what  are  nsnally  r«^garded  as  the  dia**  Havinc^  gone  to  see  his  parents  in  Bessarabiai 

tinctiye  cbaracteristios  of  ancient  and  modem  and  bemg  prevented  from  retnming  to  his  na« 

Uteratore.    He  has  the  dassieal  simplioity  of  tive  oonntry  by  the  Greek  rising  in  Wallaohia, 

ideS)  the  mde  strength  of  oonoeption,  and  he  he  accepted  a  pension  from  the  Russian  govern- 

baa  the  romantic  complexity  and  diversity  of  ment|  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  labors.  A 

illustration.    The  underlying  thonghts  are  few;  few  years  later  he  went  to  Leipsio,  where  most 

the  adornments  are  lavish.    His  principal  char-  of  his  worla  have  appeared,  and  in  1827  to  Hon- 

acters  are  among  the  simplest  in  the  whole  tenegro,  whence  he  returned  to  Servia  in  1840. 

field  of  literatnre,  and  may  be  discerned  as  snch  His  principal  works  are :  Serbianha  (1826),  a 

throiu^h  the  profoaion  of  superficial  imagery,  collection  of  heroic  poems  on  the  Servian  war  of 

The  Swedish  poet  i^d  critic  Tegner  thus  r^  independencei  numerous  incidents  of  which  he 

marks  of  him :  **  His  wonderful  poem  cannot  be  had  himself  witnessed ;  Neholike  fjemiu  Hare 

aangned  a  place  in  any  of  the  departments  which  O^Some  Old  SongS)"  1626);  Zortea  Q^Dslwxl,^^ 

are  usually  regarded  as  the  only  possible  ones  1827) ;  and  *'  History  of  Servia  in  1818~'16'* 

for  poetic  cre&ons.    He  takes  at  onoe  into  hia  (1887) ;  beside  the  "  Montenegrine  and  Herzego^ 

great  ocean  the  whole  of  the  four  paradisal  vinian  Popular  Songs^^'  collected  and  edited  by 

rivers  of  poetry,  the  epic,  the  lyric,  the  didactic,  him  in  the  ori^nal  dialects  (1837). 

and  the  dramatic.    The  proper  object  of  the  MILWAUEEE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Wisconsin, 

ooem  is  didactic,  because  it  is  ded^ed  to  'Justi-  bounded  £.  by  Lake  Michigan ;  area,  240  sq. 

fy  the  ways  of  Qod  to  man.*    It  is  enio  by  the  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 46,266.    It  is  watered  by  the 

greatness  of  the  action  and  the  episodes  of  the  Milwaukee^  Menomonee,  and  Root  rivers.    The 

war  in  heaven.    But  the  action  itself  is  dra>  surfJMM  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  calcarepua 

■latio,  both  in  design  and  execution,  and  the  and   fertile.    The  productions  in  1860  were 

main  interest  from  beginning  to  end  dwells  61,147  bushels  of  wheat,  89,299  of  Indian  corn, 

about  a  angle  great  tragio  character,  the  fallen  126,684  of  oats,  and  71,960  of  potatoes.    There 

archangel.     And  the  poem  is  also  lyric,  not  were  6  flouring  and  gnst  mills,  4  tanneriefl^  18 

only  in  single  passages,  but  in  genersl,  in  its  newspapers,  82  chnrcnea,  and  4,867  pupils  at- 

whole  tone  ana  expression.     Thus  then  the  tending  public  sdioob.   The  county  is  traversed 

'Paradise  Lost'  forms  a  species  by  itseli^  witii*  by  several  railroads,  centring  at  the  capital, 

out  a  model  and  as  yet  without  a  copy ;  but  to  Milwaukee. 

think  of  rejecting  it  on  this  account  would  be  to  MILWAnKEK  the  chief  city  of  the  state  of 
sacrifice  the  Just  rights  of  genius  to  the  crotch-  Wisconsin,  and  the  capital  of  Milwaukee  co., 
eta  of  the  schools.  The  power  with  which  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in 
it  seizes  on  every  mind  of  a  deeper  and  more  lat.  48"*  02'  K,  long.  87"*  64'  W.,  about  40  m.  N. 
serious  cast  only  proves  the  poverty  of  our  or-  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state,  and 
dinary  poetic  theories.''— The  principal  biogra-  80  m.  £.  from  Madison;  pop.  in  1860,  20,061 ; 
phies  of  Milton  are  those  by  Toland  Todd,  in  1867,  46,000 ;  in  1860,  about  60,000.  The 
bymmons,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mitford,  Keightly  (Lon-  lake  opposite  the  city  makes  an  indentation  in 
don,  1869),  and  Masson  (London,  1869  ^tseg.);  tiie  diore,  forming  a  large  and  commodious 
the  last  isdengned  to  be  an  exhaustive  account  bay,  6  m.  wide  and  8  m.  deep,  which  is  easy  of 
of  his  lilb  and  times.  The  best  edition  of  Mil-  access  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Milwan- 
ton's  poetical  works  is  Pickering's  (8  vols.,  Lon-  kee  river,  which  flows  through  the  city,  and  is 
don,  1861),  with  a  life  by  the  Rev.  John  IGtford.  Joined  near  its  mouth  by  the  Menomonee,  has 
Among  others  are  those  of » Bishop  Newton  (8  been  dredged  and  rendered  navigable  to  the 
vols.  4to.,  1749),  the  first  critical  edition ;  Todd,  heart  of  the  city  bv  vessels  of  any  tonnage  used 
with  variorum  notes  (6  vol&,  1801);  Hawkins  on  the  lakes^  It  is  regarded  as  the  best  har- 
(4  vols.,  Oxford,  1824) ;  Sir  K  Brydgee  (6  vols.,  bor  on  the  S.  or  W.  shore  of  the  lake.  The 
1881) ;  Keiglitley  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1869) ;  and  the  climate  is  peculiarly  bracing  and  healthlhl,  and 
minor  poems  by  T.  Warton  (1786).  The  prose  the  atmosphere  is  remarkably  dear  and  pure. 
works  were  first  collected  by  ToLmd  (8  vols.  It  is  estimated  that  the  mortality  is  less  than  in 
M^  1697),  and  have  nnoe  been  edited  by  Birch  any  other  city  W.  of  BulEalo.  The  city  is  regu- 
(2  vols.,  1768)  and  Oharles  Symmona  (7  vols.,  larly  laid  out.  The  centre,  near  the  Milwaukee 
1806);  but  the  only  complete  edition  is  in  and  Menomonee  rivers,  is  the  business  quarter; 
Bohn's  *^  Standard  Library^'  (6  vols,  post  8vo.,  and  the  E.  and  W.  parts,  the  former  of  which 
1852).  A  concordance  to  the  poems  by  Pren-  is  built  upon  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  lake, 
dergast  waspublidied  in  1868  (1  voL,  Madras),  while  the  latter  is  even  still  more  elevated,  are 
MILUTINOVITOH,  Sdobov,  a  Servian  poet,  occupied  by  residences.  The  material  used  in 
bom  in  Sarayevo  in  Oct  1791.  He  is  the  son  builcung  is  principally  a  beautiful  cream-colored 
of  a  merohant,  reoeived  his  education  at  Bel-  brick,  luiown  as  Milwaukee  brick.  The  streets, 
grade  and  Garlovitx,  and  from  1806  to  1818  except  those  in  the  commeroial  quarter,  are 
served  as  a  clerk  in  the  department  of  state  at  generally  well  shaded.  The  city  contains,  be- 
Belgrade.  During  the  troubles  which  accom-  side  a  court  house  and  county  buildings,  88 
pttoied  the  Servian  insurrection  in  the  follow-  diurches  (4  Baptist,  8  Gongresational,  1  Dutch 
ing  years,  he  led  a  homeless  and  adventurous  Reformed,  4  Episcopal,  6  Lutheran,  6  Method- 
life   and  after  the  restoration  of  peace  found  ist,  2  Presbyterian,  6  Roman  OathoUc,  and  1 
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Unitarian),  and  S  Jewiah  synagogaea.    Beaide  and  grain  exported  from  thia  port  during  the 

a  large  nnmber  of  private  and  aeleet  aefaoola^  jear  1869 : 

thereare9  pnblio  achools,  one  in  each  ward.  Flow f8i,aMbbiL,oi5i9  sIunimv 

about  $150,000.    The  sohoola  are  graded,  and  com 4A<m    *"     ••    om  =     s;.msi 

the  higher  as  well  as  the  elementaury  branchea  ^•7 JJgJ    I     ^   JJf  =     *>!• 

of  education  are  taught  in  them.     They  are  *'• ^**^  ow  =     w 

free  to  flJl,  and  supported  partly  by  the  state        TotdTBliM II^ikm 

school  fund  and  nwtly  by  a  city  tax.    There  The  provision  trade  of  Milwaukee  also  prop- 
are  also   a  female   college  and  a  oommer-  ises  to  become  second  only  to  that  in  grain. 
cial  collese.    The  city  has  a  chamber  of  com-  The  exports  fWim  this  port  of  beef  and  pork  is 
meroe,  8  banks,  7  insurance  companies,  2  or-  the  years  1866  and  1869  were  as  follows,  vt : 
phan  asylums,  a  Roman  Catholic  convent,  and  shipments  of  beef  in  1856,  2,899  btmrlf-is 
a  hospital  under  the  charge  of  the  sisters  of  1859, 14^871 ;  of  pork  in  1856, 11,743— in  165), 
charity,  42  hotelfis  and  a  building  erected  by  the  81,661.    The  shipments  of  butter  amonnUd  ia 
United  States  in  1857-'8  for  government  pur-  1858  to  181,858  lbs.,  and  in  1859  to  50i574 
poses.    The  last  is  of  Illinoia  marble,  8  stories  lbs.    Five  lines  were  engaged  in  1859  in  rro- 
biffh  and  with  two  fronta,  one  of  110  and  the  ning  steam  freight  vesseb  fix>m  IGlwtnkceto 
ouer  of  60  feet.  It  is  occupied  by  a  post  ofSce,  ports  on  the  lower  lakes.    The  number  of  l^ 
eostom  house,  U.  8.  district  courts  collector's  rivals  and  clearances  at  thisport  in  1858  vm 
offices,  library  and  grand  jury  rooms,  U.  8.  2,118.  and  in  1859  4,688.    The  registered  Bh> 
marshal's  office,  U.  8.  district  attorney's  office,  ping  in  1859  amounted  to  82  vessels,  inc)ailifi<r 
he.    There  are  8  daily  newspapers^  4  of  which  7  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  17.  w5 
ai^  printed  in  i^glish  and  4  in  German.    The  tons.    The  total  amount  of  grain  and  flour  is 
following  railroads  centre  at  Milwaukee :  the  store  in  the  warehouses  and  elevators  of  tU 
IGIwaukee  and  Chicago,  85  m.  long,  and  run-  city.  March  1, 1860,  was  1,078,626  busheli 
ning  along  the  lake  shore ;  the  Milwaukee  and       MiLTAS.    See  Ltcia. 
Mimiesota,  running   from   Milwaukee  to  La       MIMNERMUS,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  in  Smjr- 
Crosse  on  the  Mississippi,  200  m. ;  the  Milwau-  na,  flourished  from  about  684  to  600  B.  C.  B« 
kee  and  Horioon,  which  when  comnleted  will  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  colonists  of  tki: 
oonnect  this  city  with  Superior  City,  oistant  825  city  from  Colophon,  whence  he  was  geoenDj 
m.;  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee;  the  Milwau-  called  the  Colophonian,  and  his  remote  adco- 
kee  and  Watertown;  the  Milwaukee  and  Be-  tors  came  from  the  Elean  Pyloa.    Of  the  frif- 
loit;  and  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi,  con-  ments  of  his  works  which  have  come  down  u> 
necting  ^Iwaukee  with  the  Mississippi  river  at  us,  the  most  important  is  his  celebrated  poea 
^■drie  du  Chien.  The  main  feature  m  the  com-  of  Ndnno^  the  most  ancient  erotio  el«g7  ^ 
meroe  of  Milwaukee  is  its  vast  and  yearly  in-  Greek  literature.    They  have  been  poblbled 
oreaaing  gr^  trade.  The  following  table  shows  separately  by  Bach  (Leipsio,  1826).  The  bcft  nii- 
the  yearly  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  from  tion  Is  by  Bchneidewin,  in  the  Ikhetvt  Pf^*^^ 
MQwaukee:  rum  BlegtoMrum  Cfraeorum  (Gottingen,  1S>S- 

Twn.  riMr.Mi.     WhMl,Mk.  MIMOSA.      ScO  SXNamVS  PlJL5T. 

MM «.«»         «TJ86       MIKA  BIRD  (araeula  religiMa,  Linnl  * 

gg ;*—  jJJJg        JStob  ooniw»tral  bird  of  the  starling  family  and  ttti^ 

1684!!!!!!'/.!!!!'/.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!'.!!!  l4^088       tsos^Ms  family  ^fo«tt2ini«.    In  thia  genus  the  biB  b  u 

}S iSl'SiS       VHScVa  long  as  the  head,  broad  at  the  base  and  •tn.>r;. 

ig? !''!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  mlJa       oSJii  with  the  oulmen  curved,  sides  compressed  u^ 

18M.../.! ^«88       ^mw  nearly  straight  and  tip  dightly  notched ;  D»- 

^ «^       <W6»  trils  partiaffyiovered>  the  frontal  plw=^: 

The  cityoontains  many  of  the  best  flourinff  mills  wings  long,  with  the  1st  qniU  rudimenul  tsA 

in  the  West,  and  the  repntation  of  severs!  of  its  the  2d  e^orter  than  the  8d  and  4th,  whi^  *•** 

prominent  brands  of  flour  is  excellent  in  the  longest;  taUdiort and neariy even;  tarnsborti? 

eastern  and  conUnental  markets.    The  ship-  than  the  middle  toe,  stout,  and  covered  vit^ 

ments  of  flour  in  1859  were  as  follows :  to  Buf*  strong  scalea ;  toes  long,  the  outer  the  loDp»t« 

fldo,  157,110  bbls. ;  to  Ogdensburg,  88,892:  to  and  Uie  hind  one  veiy  long  and  strooa;  cliri 

Oaniida,  54,585 ;  to  other  ports,  7,775 ;  by  De-  curved  and  robust ;  aome  parts  of  the  bead  ir« 

troit  and  Milwaukee  railroad,  28,775 ;  by  Mil-  naked  or  carunculated.    Thia  species,  the  M 

wankee  and  Chicago  railroad.  869;  total,  282,956.  known  of  the  genus,  is  about  10}  incto  loct 

The  wheat  exported  from  Milwaukee  in  1859  of  which  the  tail  is  8,  and  the  expanse  of  « if  ^^'^ 

was  destined  to  the  foUowing  ports :  to  Buffalo,  19  inches ;  the  body  is  round  and  plomp ;  ^ 

8,650,517  bushels ;  to  Oswego,  1,820,440;  to  oolor  is  velvet  black,  with  green,  blue»  and  xrj> 

Ogdensburg,  182,282 ;  to  Cleveland,  128,800;  pie  reflections;  on  the  wings  b  a  white  fpc^^' 

to  Dunkirk,  20,800;  to  Canada,  841,707;  to  lum;  the  bill,  feet,  and  caruncles  bebiod  t'^ 

other  ports,  68,743 ;  by  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  ^es,  yellow.    It  is  found  in  Java«  8omatnL  ^ 

railroad,  10,418 ;  by  Milwankee  and  Chicago  other  islands  of  the  East  Indian  arrhipelt^v  i£- 

railroad,  20,800 ;  total,  4,782,957.    The  follow-  habiting  the  junglea,  where  ft  is  seen  in  pair*  <v 

faig  table  gives  the  amount  and  value  of  flour  amall  partiea  in  the  tops  of  lofty  trceS)Searchu« 
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far  fruits,  berries,  and  insects.    It  is  eatSlj  do-  lONCIO  (ano.  Muwhui),  a  riyer  of  N.  Italy, 

mesticated,  and  becomes  rerj  familiar ;  it  soon  which  rans,  nnder  the  name  of  Barca,  from  the 

learns  to  whistle,  sing,  and  talk,  imitating  the  8.  extremity  of  the  Tyrol  into  the  li^e  of  Q«r- 

homan  voice,  according  to  Latham,  more  near-  da,  at  Riva,  iasnes  from  it  at  Peschiera,  when  it 

ly  than  any  other  bird ;  it  is  frequently  kept  as  takes  the  name  of  Mincio,  and  flowing  sonth- 

a  cage  bird  in  the  East  Indies,  and  sometunes  ward,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  distiiota 

in  Enrope  and  in  this  comitry,  where  as  mnoh  of  Verona  and  Mantua ;  then,  past  Qoita,  tnm- 

as  $100  has  not  nnfreqnently  been  paid  for  a  ing  8.  K  it  expands  into  a  lake,  near  the  E.  end 

single  bird.   Another  spedes,  with  similar  hab-  of  which  the  fortress  of  Mantna  stands ;  below 

its,  is  the  musical  grakle  ((7.  muneoy  Temm.),  which,  oontra^ing  again,  it  discharges  itself  Into 

found  also  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  a  few  others  the  Po,  near  GfoTomolo,  after  a  course  of 'oyer 

are  described,  all  from  the  Indian  archipelago.  40  m.    It  is  nayigable  for  barges  throughooft 

lONAS  GER  AE8,  the  most  eleyated  proy-  the  greater  part  of  ito  length.— The  Mincto  has 

ince  of  Braril,  lying  between  lat  14^  20'  and  been  immortaJized  by  Yi^sllf  who  dwelt  on  its 

SS"*  M  8.  and  long.  40''  27'  and  61"*  W.,  bounded  banks.  A  battle  was  fought  there  in  197  B.  O.,  in 

K.  by  Bahia,  E.  by  Bahia  and  Espiritu  Santo,  8.  which  the  Insubres  and  Oenomani  were  defoat- 

by  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  8ao  Paulo,  and  W.  by  ed  by  the  Romans.    At  a  subsequent  period  the 

Croyaz ;  area,  223,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  oelebra^  interyiew  was  held  in  a  place  on  the 

1,800,000.    It  occupies  a  plateau  which  is  tray-  Mincio  between  Pope  Leo  I.  and  Attila,  which 

ersed  by  detached  mountain  ranges,  separated  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Hunnish  forces 

from  each  other  by  spacious  pastoral  yalleys.  from  Italy.  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Mincio,  Iby 

The  loftiest  of  its  summits  are  Itacolumi  (about  27, 1796 ;  and  the  Austrians  under  Bellegarde 

6,700  feet)  and  Itambi  (about  6,000  feet).    The  were  defeated  there  by  Brune,   Dec.  26  and 

Srincipal  riyers  are  the  8an  Francisco,  the  Rio  26^  1800,  and  upward  of  4,000  of  them  taken 
Grande  do  8nl,  Rio  Pamahiba,  Rio  Doce,  and  prisoners.  Another  yictory  oyer  the  Austriana 
Jequitinhonha.  The  climate,  owing  to  the  great  was  achieyed  there  by  the  French  under  En- 
eleyation  of  the  proyince,  is  mild  and  healUiAi],  gdne  Beaohamais,  Feb.  8, 1814,  after  a  bloody 
saye  in  the  low  alluyial  districts  a4|<Mning  the  conflict  and  seyere  losses  on  both  sides,  bi 
large  riyers.  The  soil  is  in  general  yery  fertile,  1869  the  Mincio  became  again  the  theatre  of 
yielding  in  abundance  and  with  little  labor  grain,  war  between  the  allied  8a^inians  and  French 
fruits,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  maize,  manioc,  and  the  Austrians,  the  latter  endeayoring  to 
coffee,  indigo,  ipecacuanha,  Jalap,  liquorice,  &c.  concentrate  their  resistance  on  the  line  of  the 
The  annual  produce  of  Paraguay  tea  is  about  IGndo.  After  the  battle  of  8olferino  (June  24), 
20,000  lbs.  of  a  superior  quality.  The  forests  the  allied  armies  crossed  the  Mincio  into  Yene- 
are  extensiye  and  yaluable;  and  the  country  tia,  and  tiie  war  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the 
abounds  in  horned  cattle  and  swine.  The  great  peace  of  Y illafi-anca  (July  1 1),  by  which  Lorn* 
sooroes  of  wealth,  howeyer,  are  the  minerals,  hardy  was  wrested  fW>m  Austria,  to  be  trana- 
among  which  are  gold,  silyer,  copper,  platinum,  ferred  to  8ardinia,  and  the  upper  Mincio  became 
iron,  lead,  mercury,  antimony,  bismuth,  alum,  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  states, 
solphnr,  limestone,  and  millstone.  8ome  of  'MIND,  GrOTrnoED,  a  8wiss  artist,  better 
the  most  fiunoos  diamond  districts  are  in  this  known  under  the  name  of  Bemer  Friedli,  bom 
proyince.  It  possesses  extensiye  iron  works,  in  Bern  in  1768,  died  there,  Koy.  7, 1814.  A 
thelargest  of  which  are  near  Ouro  Preto,  but  no  (German  landscape  painter  named  Legel  instruct- 
other  manufactures  of  any  importance.  Mlnaa  ed  him  in  his  art,  and  the  poor  boy  entered 
Oeraes  sends  20  deputies  audio  senators  to  the  afterward  the  charity  school  of  Pestalozzi, 
imperial  legislature,  and  has  a  proyincial  assem-  where  he  deyoted  himself  exduriyely  to  the 
bly  of  86  members  for  the  management  of  its  study  of  design.  Ignorant  in  all  other  branches 
own  public  affairs.  It  has  made  the  greatest  of  education,  and  iS-formed  bodily,  he  shunned 
progress  in  education  of  any  of  the  Brazilian  society  and  spent  his  life  among  cats,  of  which 
proyinces.  Capital,  Ouro  Ireto.  he  executed  such  excellent  pictures  that  he  was 
MIN ATITLAN,  a  small  town  on  the  W.  bank  called  the  Raphael  of  oats.  He  also  excelled  in 
of  the  riyer  Ooatzacoalcos,  isthmus  of  Tehuan-  pictures  of  b^srs,  of  children,  and  beggars.  He 
tepee,  Mexico,  20  m.  from  its  mouth ;  pop.  460.  died  in  the  most  abject  poyerty.  Since  his 
It  is  the  head  of  ship  nayigation  on  the  Ooatza-  death  his  pictures  haye  conunanded  extrayagant 
cofllcos,  and  has  obtained  some  notoriety  and  prices. 

importance  from  being  the  Atlantic  point  of  MENDANAO.    See  Phiuppikv  IsLAinM. 

departure  in  the  yarious  attempts  to  establish  MINBEN,  a  strongly  fortified  Prussian  town 

an  interooeanic  communication  by  way  of  the  Q>op.  about  12,000),  capital  of  the  administra- 

isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  It  is  also  the  proposed  tiye  diyision  of  Minden  (pop.  600,000),  on  the 

terminus  of  the  projected  railway  across  that  left  bank  of  the  Weser  and  on  the  dediyity  of 

isthmus  on  the  N •    The  country  immediately  a  chain  of  mountains,  161  m.  from  Cologne  and 

around  the  town  is  low  and  subject  to  periodi-  229  m.  by  railway  from  Berlin.  Ithasmanufao- 

cal  inundations.    Its  trade  is  small  and  its  in-  tories  of  woollens,  linens,  tobacco,  soap,  and 

dnstry  limited.     Oattle  constitute  the  chief  sugar,  and  b  the  centre  of  the  Oologne-Berlln 

wealUi  of  the  people.    A  few  cargoes  of  ma-  raUway,  which,  as  well  as  the  nayigation  of  the 

hogany  and  other  woods  are  shipped  annually.  Weser,  prodnoes  much  oommercial  aetiyilgr.    It 
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poflseflsee  an  ancient  Roman  Oaiholie  cathedral,  tracting  the  metallic  products  showed  the  hisS 

and  was  once  the  capital  of  the  see  of  Minden,  yalne  which  an  ignorant  race  set  npon  the 

which  was  founded  hj  Charlemagne.    It  was  metals.    As  mankind  advanced  in  the  arts  and 

also  formerly  the  residence  of  some  of  the  G^r-  in  ciyilization,  new  properties  and  naea  of  mner- 

man  emperors,  and  several  diets  were  held  als  were  fi*equenti j  discovered,  till  numng  has 

there.    Within  2  m.  of  Minden  the  railroad  grown  to  be  one  of  the  chief  industrial  poisaixs 

traverses  the  pass  called  Porta  Westphalica.  In  of  man.    In  tracing  the  veins  of  the  ores  he  has 

a  ruined  chapel  near  it  Witteldnd  was,  accord-  been  led  successively  on  from  the  shallow  pi:s 

ingto  tradition,  baptized  by  Charlemagne.  The  of  the  ancients  to  greater  and  greater  depthi, 

French  were  defeated  in  the  vicinity  of  Minden,  overcoming  with  increasing  mecnanical  ^iu  and 

Aug.  1, 1759,  by  an  Anglo-Hanoverian  army  superior  appliances  the  increasing  difficulties  of 

nnder  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  drainage,  ventilation,  and  artificial  illnminatiuB, 

MINDORO.    Bee  Philifpinb  Islands.  till  his  works  have  been  carried  to  depths  ex- 

MLNE  (Fr.  mtne,  a  mine  or  ore),  an  excava-  ceedlng  2,500  feet  below  the  soiiaoe,  and  ex* 

tlon  made  in  the  earth  for  the  extraction  of  tending  several  miles  in  horizontal  dlrectiuii& 

ores,  coal,  salt  or  other  minerals.    If  the  ob-  As  mines  were  worked  in  ancient  tiboseo,  asd 

lect  of  the  exploration  is  a  rock  of  any  kind,  as  are  yet  among  barbarous  nations,  the  applica> 

umestone,  marble,  any  sort  of  buOding  stone,  or  tions  of  labor-saving  machinery  are  few  and 

slate,  the  excavation  is  known  as  a  quarry,  exceedingly  rude.    The  rock  through  whi<>^ 

Muiea  of  coal  are  treated  in  the  article  Col-  the  shafts  are  sunk  and  the  horizontal  gallerie* 

usBT.    Many  metallio  mines,  with  their  treat-  are  driven  is  slowly  broken  off,  sometimes  br 

ment  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  are  described  the  aid  of  fires  kept  burning  against  it,  and  th« 

in  the  articles  on  the  several  metals;  and  little  fragments  are  laboriously  brought  to  the  sor- 

need  be  added  here  of  the  accounts  which  have  fiice  upon  the  heads  or  shoulders  of  the  work- 

oome  down  to  us  of  the  mines  worked  by  the  men,  who  climb  by  insecure  stepe  ent  in  ib« 

ancient  Egyptians,  Greelcs,  and  Romans.   Dio-  slopes,  or  by  ladders  formed  of  angle  logs  with 

dorus  Siculns  gives  a  more  minute  account  of  sticks  for  rounds  inserted  in  their  sides.    £t«o 

the  miuing  processes  of  the  Egyptians  under  the  water  which  flows  in  is  sometimes  remoT«4 

tiie  Ptolemies  than  we  possess  of  any  other  in  the  same  way,  or  drawn  out  by  hand.    Tie 

ancient  people.    To  the  working  of  the  gold  simple  windlass  was  a  great  invention  for  th« 

mines  upon  the  confines  of  E^pt  criminals  miner,  and  is  now  universally  in  use  for  the 

and  prisoners  of  war  were  condemned,  whole  sinking  of  shafts  to  moderate  depths,  and  ertn 

fiunilies  together,  and  kept  in  continuid  servi-*  for  prosecuting  mining  operations  to  some  tx- 

tode  under  cruel  taskmasters  and  barbarian  tent.    For  heavier  work  the  horse  whim  hu 

guards,  that  understood  not  the  language  of  been  introduced  in  modem  times;  this  is  a 

tiieir  prisoners.    He  describes  their  method  of  drum  attached  to  a  vertical  axle  and  earritd 

softening  the  gold-bearing  rock  by  means  of  around  by  one  or  several  horses  secured  to  it» 

fires  and  of  breaking  it  with  iron  picks,  and  horizontal  arms.    Around  the  drum,  which  cor- 

their  foUowing  the  shming  reins  below  the  sur^  responds  to  the  barrel  of  the  windlass,  the  rope 

ftiioe  in  dark  winding  passages,  through  which  is  wound,  the  ends  of  which  pass  over  pollf  rt 

tfiey  were  guided  by  lamps  attached  to  their  and  down  the  shaft,  supporting  the  buckets  in 

Ibreheads.    Children,  adults,  and  old  people  of  which  the  water,  ores,  &c.,  are  drawn  cr. 

botii  sexes  were  all  condemned  alike  to  the  Where  water  power  was  convenlentljathaDd. 

Tarioua  operations  of  the  mines;  some  extract-  this  has  been  used  for  the  same  purposes 

ing  the  ore,  others  removing  it  to  those  who  With  the  invention  of  the  steam  en^e  mort 

crashed  it  into  small  pieces,  and  others  grinding  efilcient  machines  of  various  kinds  were  hrou^  t 

it  in  hand  mills  to  powder.    By  others  the  into  use ;  and  when  this  was  applied  to  mininr 

earthy,  matters  were  washed  away  Arom  the  purposes  in  1765  by  Watt  in  Cora  wall,  it  wa4 

metallie  partidea  upon  broad  tables  a  little  in-  soon  found  that  much  more  poweifrd  hydraciic 

elined;  a^d  the  smelters  finally  purified  the  ores  apparatus  could  be  used  than  was  ever  before 

by  fire  in  iparthen  crucibles  with  suitable  fiuxes.  applied  to  mining,  and  large  pumps  with  heaTr 

From  thc\earhest  times  the  extraction  of  the  cast  iron  pipes,  capable  of  supporting  a  prt»> 

mineral  treasures  stored  in  the  rocks  had  been  sure  of  a  column  of  water  several  hundred  fcrt 

an  object  ormat  interest  to  man.  Of  some  an-  high,  were  substituted  for  the  clumsy  wooden 

cient  races  tn^  chief  records  we  possess  are  their  pumps  that  had  been  previously  in  use.    Tk  ^ 

mining  explori|tions.    In  the  article  Coppkb  ref-  the  means  were  afiTorded  of  carrying  the  wor  l- 

erence  is  made  ^  the  numerous  mines  of  an  un-  ings  to  greater  depths  than  were  ever  bcfo-« 

Imown  period  recently  discovered  in  the  copper  reached,  and  of  raising  to  the  snrfaoe  the  im- 

region  of  Lake  Superior ;  and  others  of  similar  mense  bodies  of  water  that  continnally  collo  t 

chaiacter  have  been  met  with  in  the  copper  in  deep  excavations,  as  also  of  vastly  lar.-^  r 

and  diver  dirtricts  of  New  Mexico.     While  quantitiesof  ores  and  the  materials  remore^i  in 

the  implements  employed  by  the  workmen  of  searching  for  them.    The  large  trannKutati  *: 

these  ancient  mines  were  only  rude  hammers  of  the  products  of  coal  mines  led  to  the  invtn- 

of  stone,  indicating  but  little  progress  in  the  tion  or  railways,  which,  constructed  of  wt^  «i 

mechanical  arta,  the  immense  amount  of  labor  were  laid  from  the  mouths  of  the  shafts  at  tl « 

bestowed  npon  these  anJV  npon  the  work  of  ex*  collieries  in  the  north  of  England  down  tu  t.  e 
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pifloes  of  fthipmenty  and  wero  in  xm  for  about  tinnoiia  tain  or  bed;  bataa  ChMaara  more  oobh 

200  jeara  before  thej  were  applied  to  other  monly  hidden  beneath  Uie  aoU.  thej  are  UBuaUj 

porpoaes.    More  reoentlj  intn>daoed  in  the  aonght  for  by  other  meana.    The  lead  miner  al 

long  levels  of  the  mines,  the  tracks  of  wood-  the  West  is  guided  by  depressed  lines  upon  the 

eo  or  iron  rails  have  greatly  added  to  the  fa-  sarfaoe,  which  indicate  the  existence  of  fissures 

cilities  of  remoTin^  the  excavated  materials,  in  the  limestone  that  contain  the  ol|]ect  of  his 

While  in  this  direction  the  mining  art  has  been  aearoL  and  he  ainks  along  these  his  ''  prospect* 

greatly  advanced  by  modem  improyement^  ing'*  shafts.    In  other  districts  the  more  usual 

tiie  fiicilities  of  breaking  rock  from  its  solid  bed  practice  is  to  dig  long  pita  at  r^ht  angles  to  the 

have  been  but  little  increased  unce  gunpowder  preTidling  course  of  the  reins  of  the  district^  oar» 

was  first  applied  to  this  purpose  in  the  earlv  rying  them  down  to  the  rock  with  the  view  of 

part  of  the  I7th  century,  as  noticed  in  the  arti-  exposing  one  of  the  veina  wherever  this  may  be 

de  Blastoto.    To  the  present  day  the  method  crossed.    This  moUiod  is  called  by  the  Cornish 

of  penetrating  the  sohd  rock  is  exceedingly  miners  *' costeening.**    If  the  veios  or  beds  lie 

slow  and  laborious.    Except  where  sufildently  at  a  gentle  indinaUon,  they  may  be  cut  by  bor» 

soft  to  be  worked  out  by  the  pick,  it  is  drilled  ing.  a  method  bettor  adapted  for  discovering 

in  holes  of  an  inch  to  2^^  inches  diameter,  to  the  coal  beda  than  mineral  veins.    The  surest  mode 

depth  of  2  to  4  feet  at  a  time,  and  the  holes  offlnding  veins  is  bvhorisontal  adits  or  cross  cutSi 

charged  with  powder  are  fired,  breaking  away  at  right  angles  with  their  course,  driven  into  the 

as  much  rook  as  may  be.    In  the  long  narrow  sideaof  hifis ;  this  method  is  resorted  to  where 

passages  of  mines,  often  poorly  ventilated,  the  the  prospect  of  striking  veins  is  very  certain,  and 

smoke  of  the  powder  after  blasting  long  keeps  the  nill  rises  high  above  the  adit.    The  passage 

the  men  from  their  work,  and  envelopes  them  thus  made  contioues  to  be  used,  while  the  mine 

a  great  part  of  the  time  in  an  unhealthy  atmo*  Is  worked,  as  a  road  for  bringing  out  the  mate* 

sphere.    The  air  is  farther  vitiated  by  the  nu«  rials  and  as  a  drain  for  the  waters.     In  mining 

morons  lamps  and  candles  required  for  light,  and  districts  that  have  been  long  worked  explorations 

also  by  the  breathing  of  the  men  and  the  horses  for  new  discoveries  are  mostly  conducted  no* 

or  midea  which  are  employed  in  large  mines,  derground  in  the  old  mines,  as  by  driving  cross 

Its  temperature  also  is  raised  by  the  same  cuts  in  search  of  new  veins  likelv  to  be  found 

canaes^  as  well  as  by  the  general  increase  of  parallel  with  the  old,  or  by  ext^ding  the  worka 

heat  with  increasing  depth.     Yentilatioa  is  upon  these  from  the  plaoea  where  they  were 

therefore  a  matter  of  the  met  necessity,  and  is  aoandoned  as  unprofitable.    A  vein  being  dia* 

provided  for  in  all  minea  by  the  arraimment  of  oovered  up<m  Uie  surface,  the  method  of  com- 

the  shafts  and  levels,  so  aa  to  secure  a  downward  mendng  mining  operations  varies  according  to 

cnrrent  of  air  through  the  lower  openings,  and  its  character  and  that  of  the  ground.    A  sbirfi 

an  aaeending  current  through  the  snafta,  at  the  may  be  carried  down  upon  it  for  yiesake  of 

mouths  of  which  chimneys  are  aoroetimes  raised  proving  its  quality ;  but  as  veins  are  rarely  ver« 

to  increase  the  draft    In  coUieriea,  where  nox-  tical,  and  their  dip  or  **  underlay^*  is  seldom  at  a 

ioos  and  exploaive  gases  are  generated,  and  nniiton  slope,  a  shaft  cf  this  character  will  not 

thoroQgh  and  rapid  ventilation  is  all- important  be  convenient  for  permanent  work ;  and  there* 

tot  the  aafety  of  the  workmen,  fires  are  kept  icnr^  m  soon  as  the  vein  is  found  to  be  warthj 

tamingat  the  bottom  or  topof  the '^  upcast"  oftheexpenditore,  a  vertical  shaft  is  connneaeed 

shafts,  by  which  a  powerful  draft  is  created  and  at  ao«ne  distance  in  front  of  the  outcrop,  mmUf 

nrreats  of  air  are  drawn  along  through  distant  atrike  the  veinat*  considerabie depth.   Asaooa 

parts  of  the  mine.    Bevolving  ikns  and  other  as  possible  an  adit  sbonld  be  commenced  from 

marhififa  are  also  employed  to  drive  the  air  the  lowest  point  frcva  which  it  can  convenientiy 

tLrough  thepasBsgcs.  (See Bioworo MACBunn,)  readi  the  vein  at  or  near  thesbaft;  and  in  some 

— ^The  mineral  treaaorea  of  the  earth  aie  found  sitoationa,  as  at  the  bs^e  of  steep  hills,  this  m$f 

eoC  scattered  im&eriminately  in  any  country  be  madethe  principal  featore  cf  the  mfine,  snMUy 

or  in  any  rock  formation,  bat  mostly  limited  to  the  vein  being  worked  out  above  its  level,  the 

certain  groopa  oC  rock,  and  usually  to  certain  explonitions  are  eontinaed  below^     In  sone 

diseriets„  which  acquire  the  name  o#  mining  die-  sitoatioDa  several  adits  msiy  snowed  each  other 

trrcts.    TbediBeovery  of  a  valuable  mine  in  any  at  difEerent  levels  down  the  slope  of  a  long  hill 

Loofl^settiedcoanlrf  oat  of  one  of  these  districts  The  shaft  is  nsnally  oUoog  (fiometimea  round), 

nay   always  be  regarded  as  extremely  ix^*  and  maty  neasore  ft  foot  by  4,  ft  by  d,  or  S  by  i(> 

probable.    Th*  ores  oeeor  in  beds  contained  foet,  or  eves  larger,  according  1o  the  pnrpoee 

becween  the  strata  of  rodc^  in  veins  which  erosa  for  whidk  it  m  iaieaded.    The  largest  are  pav^ 

zzes^  and  tn  other  forma  (see  Mobul  Yccv)  ;  titioaed  ci^so  aa  toatfbrd  one  eompertment  for 

mil  chey  are  also  met  with  in  deposits  amon^  the  pumps,  another  for  the  hoisting,  and  it  ma^ 

the  gravel  and  auda  of  the  beda  of  existing  be  n  third  for  the  hkdder  ways.    But  aa  the 

r^ren  and  the  mors  sncisBa  dilaviam,  as  g«>kl  shafts  inereaae  in  number  in   the  course  ef 

iQii  on.     Their  presence  ia  indicated  by  the  mining;  separate  oaea  often  coase  to  be  appro^ 

iudimr  of  looae  pieces  upon  Che  surfaee  and  of  priated  to  theae  special  purposes.    The  sidee 

paracias  in  the  solid  rocks,  wliieh  may  be  suflr  ef  the  shafts  are  protected  from  the  filing  im 

•-.lenrly  promising  Co  lead  to  the  ezploradon  of  of  loose  nwteriais  by  timbering,  which  in  the 

tae  locality  by  biMtingtheroek  in  sesirch  of  a^onr  caaa  of  quickaanda  ssuL  wet  ground  reiyBMraa 


to  be  ttHMtmctod  of  gmt  ilivqgtli  nd  doi^  upon  tiM  itiilliL    Tbcj  terre  la  fill  m  the  'f*- 

■eik     Af    the   thm   is   ctrried   ytarUcailj  e$nt  speoe  between  the  weUa^  and  whmm  thi 

down  it  leeefaes  neerer  end  nearer  to  the  yein  Tem  bee  «t  e  eentle  dope  ihmy  flulnan  the 

wUflh  dipe  toward  i%  and  at  anj  point  a  level  ^hanging  wall^  mm  aeitiing  down  opoB  thi 

n^be  oriTen  aeroeeto  meet  therein.    Thie  '^foot  wall.*^    Unprodoctiye  parte  of  Hmtob 

fi venaDj  done  at  the  lerel  of  the  adit,  and  at  are  abo  left  standing  forthe  aame  purpose;  aad 

•Tcrj  10  fathomai  or  60  feet,  below;  and  after  aometimee  it  is  fonnd  neeeawury  to  beJld  arch 

the  dkaft  haa  reaebed  the  vein  and  been  carried  work  in  stone  or  brick  masonry,  and  vpoa  this 

throodli  it,  the  asme  system  is  oontinaed,  the  the  waste  is  piled  insteadof  npon  stnllsL  By  thm 

direction  of  the  croes  cots  being  rerersed  as  the  method,  distmgnished  as  ^^orerhand  stoping,''  a 

shaft  has  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  vein,  great  adTantage  is  gained  in  avoiding  nnneect- 

The  length  of  these  cross  cats,  it  is  apparenti  saiy  raiang  and  moving  of  the  ore  and  mbfaiih, 

now  increases  as  the  shaft  gets  fturther  and  fnr-  as  in  the  oUier  method,  called  ^  nnderhand  i<o- 

ther  away  from  the  plane  of  the  vein.    When  ping."  By  the  latter  the  stopee  are  carried  akag 

ih»  vein  is  struck  by  the  shaft,  the  sinking  ia  the  floor  of  the  levels,  one  set  <^  handa  Ibllov- 

oAbd  carried  down  its  sk>pe,  and  the  vertical  ing  another.    This  work  may  be  aoooar  ob- 

diaft  la  at  anv  time  afterward  oontinned.    At  menced  in  a  mine,  but  it  is  objectionalile,  noi 

tiie  pointa  where  the  vein  is  reached  by  the  only  for  the  reason  given,  but  also  tbrtha  greater 

CAMS  cots  and  shafts  levela  are  driven  aknig  ita  nncertainty  of  the  character  of  the  ^*gronnd.* 

eourse  in  each  direction.     They  are  paraUel  or  vein,  to  be  encountered,  and  the  ronnognsitf 

roads  on  the  vein,  sncceeding  each  other  at  inabili^  to  lay  ont  beforehand  the  portioas 

aboot  every  60  feet  in  depth.    To  secore  ven-  that  may  most  advantageoosly  be  left  ^tir^rg 

Illation,  small  indined  shafts  called  winaes  are  and  thoee  which  are  most  valoable  to  reoMmv. 

ionk  at  any  convenient  distance,  from  100  to  In  underhand  stoning  also  the  men  are  likely  te 

900  feet,  along  the  levels,  connecting  each  of  be  troubled  bv  the  flowing  in  of  water  npon 

these  with  the  levd  above  or  below,  ^y  means  their  work.    As  the  levels  are  carried  flv  awsv 

of  this  work,  which  is  all  preparatory  and  not  from  the  shaft,  the  difBcnlties  of  getting  the  on 

dene  for  the  sake  of  taking  ont  ore,  the  vein  is  ont  and  ventilating  the  mine  render  H  aeeei 

penetrated  and  explored  in  both  directiona  along  to  sink  again  on  the  course  of  the  vdn  oa 

Its  course  and  iflso  in  depth.    As  it  goes  on,  an  or  both  ndes  of  the  original  shaft;  and  the  < 

Idea  is  afforded  of  the  productiveness  of  the  acter  of  the  vein  being  now  understood,  it  may 

mine,  and  the  plan  is  varied  according  as  the  be  found  most  Judicious  to  nnk  the  new  shaftf 

vein  is  fonnd  poor  in  certain  places  and  rich  in  so  as  to  cut  the  vein  at  a  much  greater  depth 

others.    The  expense  of  thus  *'  openiuff  a  mine^'  than  at  first    To  expedite  this  work,  whi^  ia 

before  the  work  begins  to  be  nrofitable  is  often  bard  rock  is  exceedingly  dow,  sometimes  noi 

very  gr^  bein|p  nrdy  lesa  than  $20,000,  and  exceeding  2  or  8  feet  in  a  weelc,  thou|^  pnsbec 

aometimee  reachmg  10  or  20  times  this  amount,  day  and  night  by  as  many  men  as  can  work  ia 

It  is  a  venture  of  no  littie  hazard,  both  from  the  the  limited  spece.  surveys  are  made  with  ex> 

wicertainty  of  the  character  of  minerd  veins  treme  care  through  the  intricate  pasaages  of  the 

and  of  the  expensee  which  are  to  be  incurred,  mine ;  and  by  the  levels  and  cross  cnta,  aooe 

The  enterprises  thereforo  are  commonly  con-  of  which  are  extended  for  the  pwpoee,  the 

ducted  by  companies,  and  the  miners  them-  podtion  of  the  propoeed  shaft  is  exactly  defined 

edvea  often  take  a  share  of  the  risks.    When  at  the  different  levels,  and  sets  of  men  are  placed 

In  the  opening  of  the  mine  sufficient  room  has  to  sink  or  to  rise  at  each  one  of  theee^    Ttii 

been  made  for  men  to  work  to  advantage  in  work  is  well  done,  if  when  a  deep  shaft  is  thss 

taking  down  the  richer  portions  of  the  vein  completed  daylight  can  be  seen  in  locAiag  p 

without  interfering  with  others  engaged  in  ex*  from  the  bottom.    A  shaft  1,224  feet  deep  wss 

tending  the  levels  and  sinking  the  sbafta  and  finished  within  one  year  in  the  coneulidateil 

winiea,  the  *^  stoning"  is  commenced  dong  the  mines  of  Gomwdl  by  bdng  worked  on  this  pfan 

*'backs*^  or  portions  of  the  vein  extending  up  from  15  different  points.   As  mines  continw  te 

from  the  levels.    This  work  Is  so  named  from  be  worked,  they  are  thua  oonatandy  extesdisf 

Ita  being  carried  on  in  succesdve  stepe  or  stopee,  in  length  and  in  depth  also,  untli  the  increawd 

one  set  of  men  breaking  down  6, 10,  or  12  feet  cost  of  raising  the  water  and  orea  eqnals  tht 

Inheii^t  above  the  level,  and  going  forward  vdue  of  the  products.    Branch  veine  CGniiag  a 

with  thii^  while  another  follows,  taldng  down  at  the  ddes  often  aflbrd  a  new  fidd  for  cptn- 

the  next  ^,  10,  or  12  feet  above,  and  so  on.  tions,  and  cross  cuts  are  frequentiy  drircB  i<f 

The  men  are  supported  upon  a  platform  reeting  for  the  purpoee  of  exploring  the  ^eooatr^/ 

on  stuUs,  which  are  timbers  whose  ends  are  in-  as  the  miners  call  the  solid  ro^  ontdds  the 

sorted  in  the  oppoeite  walls  of  the  vein.    The  vein.    IDnes  become  poor  and  are  abandoMd. 

ore,  as  it  i»  broken  down,  is  allowed  to  fall  to  and  other  companies  afterward  retom  to  thtm 

the  floor  of  the  level,  whence  it  is  run  out  in  and  make  or  sink  fortunes  anew ;  and  thnt  la 

wagons  or  wheelbarrows  to  the  shafts  and  ia  old  mining  districts,  like  OomwaU,  tbev  hatx 

then  shovelled  into  the  '^  kibbles'*  or  iron  buck-  been  worked  for  hundreds  of  years,    fn  t^M 

ets  to  be  hoisted  to  the  surihoe.    The  worthless  region  the  greatest  depth  attained  is  at  the 

stones  which  form  a  condderaUe  part  of  the  Treeavean  copper  mine  near  Redrath,  which  a 

contents  of  veins  are  left  as  much  as  posdble  2,112  feet  deep  bdow  the  surfoce,  or  l,t2u  be> 
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low  tlw  adife  leVelf  from  whfob,  on  aoocnmt  of  in  the  bottom  of  tbe  shaft,  and  new  kogtha  of 

tiio  Tarying  level  of  the  snrliBoey  the  depth  of  pipe  aie  added  as  required.    The  pamp  rods  of 

mioea  ia  properly  estimated.    Its  depth  below  the  foroiog  pompa  are  of  very  stiff  wood  abool 

the  level  of  toe  sea  ia  about  1,700  ftet.   On  the  4  inches  square,  the  lengths  strongly  spliced  and 

oontinentof  Europe  some  of  the  mines  are  still  strapped  together*    To  rdieve  Uie  engine  of 

deeper.    The  deepest  now  worked  in  the  world  their  immense  weight,  which  in  Yerj  deep 

is  a  silver  and  lead  mine  at  Andreasberg  in  the  mines  would  be  too  great  for  the  wood  itsd( 

Haitz  mountains,  which  haa  reached  the  d^th  they  are  counterpoise  at  intervals  down  the 

of  2,600  feet    (See  Habxx.)    At  Enttenlwrg  abafts  by  what  are  called  ^'  balance  bobs,'*  being 

in  Bohemia  is.  an  abandoned  mine  in  which  the  horiaontal  vibrating  beams,  placed  in  cbambeni 

dopth  of  8|778  feet  was  reached.   In  the  United  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  by  the  side  of  tibe 

Slatea  few  if  any  mines  yet  exceed  800  feet  in  shaft,  one  end  of  the  beam  attached  to  the 

d^th ;  this  haa  been  reached  at  the  coal  mines  pnmp  rod  and  the  oUier  carrying  a  counter* 

near  Richmond,  Ya^  and  some  of  the  anthra-  poiring  weight  of  stone. — ^With  the  increanog 

cite  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Lake  depth  of  mines  the  labor  of  the  workmen  in 

Siqierior  copper  mines  are  ftst  approadiing  the  gomg  to  and  returning  from  their  work  beoomea 

aaine  depth. — The  keeping  of  deep  mines  free  at  lai^aaerloua  consideration.    It  often  reqnirsa 

fr^ooi  water  and  raising  their  products  to  the  an  honr  of  toilsome  ^ort  to  reach  the  surface 

sorftoe  requires  steam  engtnea  of  great  power,  from  some  of  the  deep  Cornish  mines.   Ladders 

and  the  cost  of  friel  becomes  a  heavy  item  in  about  25  feet  long  and  with  as  many  steps  are 

mining  expenses.    In  Cornwall  the  plan  has  supported  one  below  another,  each  upon  a  plai» 

been  adopted  since  1812  of  reoordinff  and  pub-  form,  called  a  ^^soUar,*'  through  which  a  man- 

liahing  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  enginea  hole  opena  to  the  top  of  the  next  ladder  below*  A 

and  the  frul  consumed.    The  result  is  termed  machine  was  ctmtnved  at  the  deep  minea  of  the 

the  "duty,"  and  is  estimated  by  the  number  Hart^and  has  since  been  introduced  into  Com- 

of  ponnds  weight  raised  a  foot  high  for  one  wall,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  by  which 

bnaW  of  coal  of  94  Iba.  consumed.    By  reaaon  the  steam  eng^  is  made  very  ingenioodr 

of  the  attention  thus  directed  to  the  subject,  the  to  cany  the  men  either  up  or  down  by  the  v»- 

working  of  the  steam  engines  haa  been  continn*  bration  of  the  lever  beam.    Cne  end  of  *this  Is 

ally  made  more  and  more  economical,  while  connected  with  two  balance  bobs,  to  whidi  are 

tfaey  have  also  been  vastly  increased  in  siae^  till  hnuff  two  rods  which  pass  down  to  the  bottom 

some  of  the  moat  powerful  and  efficient  en^es  of  the  shaft  and  move  up  and  down  with  the 

in  the  world  are  those  of  the  Cornish  mineSi  vibration  of  the  bobs,  one  rod  ascending  aa 

The  largest  are  from  80  to  90  inch  cylinders^  the  other  descends.    Upon  each  rod  are  fixed 

and  they  are  nsuallv  run  but  about  ((or  7  strokes  at  distances  12  feet  apart  smaA  platforma,  Inge 

a  minnte.    In  the  last  century  the  duty  of  the  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  upon.    At  the  end 

old  atmospheric  engine  was  rated  at  5,600,000  of  each  movement  every  pliiform  on  one  rod 

IbsL  nused  a  foot  h^  for  each  bushel  of  coaL  stands  on  the  same  level  with  a  correspondiBig 

This  was  increased  hy  Bmeaton's  improvements  platform  on  the  other  rod.    A  man  standing  on 

to  9,500,000  lbs.  Watt  raised  the  duty  by  1815  the  one  to  go  down  is  carried  down  the  length 

to  20,000,000,  and  this  haa  rince  graduaUyin-  of  the  stroke^  say  6  feet,  and  finds  himself  oppo* 

crenaed  till  the  average  duty  of  the  oest  Cornish  site  another  platform  on  the  other  rod  wmdi 

engines  exceeds  100,000,000  lbs.,  and  has  for  a  had  come  up  6  feet  as  the  other  went  down, 

su^o  engine  reached  110,000,000.    The  great  He  steps  on  to  this,  and  with  the  next  stroke 

woik  of  Uie  engines  is  in  pumping  water  up  to  goea  down  6  feet  again ;  and  thus  he  continues 

the  a^ts,  through  tlie  largest  of  which  great  to  descend  by  st^pin^  across  from  one  rod  to 

■treama  are  continually  flowing^  toward  the  sea.  the  other.    La  ascendmg  he  leaves  each  for  the 

(See  AuT.)     At  a  sin^e  mine  called  Huel  other  at  the  end  of  its  upward  instead  of  ita 

Abraham  43,500  hogsheada  of  water  have  been  downward  movement     Cne  man  can  follow 

raiaed  every  24  hours  from  a  depth  of  1,441  another,  tUl  there  are  as  many  men  as  steps  on 

ieBt,    The  working  beam  of  the  pumping  en*  the  rod.    Men  are  also  sometimes  hoisted  to 

gine  ia  often  seen  projecting  through  the  side  the  surfoce  in  the  buckets,  and  in  the  deep  coal 

of  the  engine  house,  and  to  it  are  suspended  the  mines  in  the  iron  cages  in  which  the  coal  is 

pamp  rodsi  which  pass  directly  down  into  the  brought  np.    This  is  aless  expeditious  way  than 

flhnft,.    The  pumps  are  arranged  in  sets  of  100  by  the  '*  man  machine,"  described  above,  and  is 

to  5MK)  foet  lut  eaoh,  the  lower  ones  dischaiging  moreover  attended  with  greater  dangers. — Al> 

into  reservoirs  excavated  in  the  rode,  from  though  machinea  of  great  power  are  applied  to 

vhioh  the  next  set  above  reoeivea  its  supply,  the  working  of  mines,  it  is  only  by  the  patient 

The  reservoirs  are  arraoaed  to  catch  as  mndi  toil  of  the  miners  that  ^e  rock  is  broken  awa/ 

aa  poanble  of  the  water  nowing  down  to  their  from  its  bed  and  the  excavations  are  slowly  car* 

levol,  that  it  may  not  have  to  be  raised  from  ried  forward,  the  total  length  of  which  in  the 

greater  depths.    In  sinking  a  shaft  the  lowest  course  of  yesrs  is  rednmed  by  miles.  The  todb 

pomp  is  always  a  lifting  pump,  while  the  others  they  employ  are  the  simple  boring  tools  do- 

are  loroing  pnmpa.   The  lifting  pump  is  usually  scribed  under  Blastihg,  and  the  universsl  piid^ 

provided  with  one  sliding  length  of  pipe,  so  as  and  shovel    With  the  former  they  penetrate 

U»  keep  settling  down  as  the  rode  is  blasfsdawigr  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  remove  loose  pieces, 
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and  drire  with  iti  hammer-flhaped  bead  the  diate  extracUon  of  ores,  are  nlawwl  «  ^ 

gada  or  little  iron  wedgee  into  the  oraoka,  thna  work''  or  '^  tut  work,"  and  the  minen  « 

taking  away  ^e  rock  in  fhunnenta;  when  too  in  them  are  called  tnt  workmen.  Ther  nanallj 
aolid  for  this,  thej  bore  a  h(de  wiUi  the  drilla  work  by  contract,  taking  a  job  to  aink  a  ttati 
in  a  position  to  break  away  the  rock  to  the  best  of  ^ven  dimensions  so  many  feet  or  fiuthoms  in 
advantage,  one  man  holding  the  drill  and  the  depth,  or  to  drive  a  level  so  many  feet  or  lath- 
other  striking  with  the  maUet  or  steel  hammer,  oms,  delivering  at  the  sorfiMe  the  stuff  th^ 
niis  work  the  miner  learns  to  do  in  any  direo-  remove.  The  common  practice  is  for  evh 
tion,  and  while  placed  in  most  cramped  posi-  party  or  gang  of  men  to  divide  into  8  ahifta^  one 
taons.  The  effect  of  the  blast  is  to  throw  ont  socceeding  another  every  8  honra.  By  tlua  pkat 
fhig^ents  of  the  rock  and  to  '*  shake"  it,  so  the  work  is  keot  constantly  going  ob,  which  is 
that  mnch  more  may  be  removed  by  the  pick  not  the  case  when  it  is  oondueted  l^  two  10 
andgad.  It  is  often  the  case  that  between  the  honrshifts.  Themenhavethenseof  tlMgnsral 
yein  and  the  wall  rock  there  is  a  crevice  filled  mining  machinery  for  hoisting  and  pmnpiDf: 
with  clay,  called  by  the  miners  ^^flncan."  Thia  bnt  pay  for  their  own  powder,  rase,  atojal^  s&arp- 
is  a  great  assbtanoe  in  removing  the  rdn,  the  ening  of  tools,  &c. — ^The  breaking  down  and 
atone  readily  breaking  away  from  it ;  and  it  is  extraction  of  the  ore  is  the  prodnctive  labor  of 
aJbo  of  advantage  in  defining  the  vein,  so  that  the  mine,  in  oontradistinotion  to  the  dead  wock» 
-wbmi  this  becomes  poor  and  undistingoishable  and  is  to  a  great  extent  conducted  bj  mincn 
from  the  widl  rocks,  the  miners  may  not  be  led  called  ''tribotera,"  who  work  on  tributi^  th«l 
off  and  lose  it.  The  materials  of  Uie  vein  are  is,  for  a  certain  share  of  the  prodnots  tbey  esB 
sometimes  so  soft,  that  they  are  removed  by  the  extract  within  a  given  time  m  the  portaoa  of 
pick  withont  blasting,  and  the  walls  themselves  the  mine  assigned  to  them.  At  large  miBes 
are  sometimes  in  a  decomposed  and  rotten  state,  contracts  of  this  kind  are  let  oot  at  regnlar 
While  tills  greatiy  rednces  the  cost  of  excava-  timea,  called  *^  setting  days,"  whkb  nay  be 
tkm,  it  involves  an  outlay  for  timbering  which  once  every  two  months,  the  men  oolleciifig 
la  always  a  conriderable  expense  in  mining.  In  round  the  connting  houses  and  bidding  for  the 
such  ground  the  levels  require,  as  they  are  oar-  several  Jobs  or  *^  pitches,"  as  these  are  pot  up 
ried  ubng,  to  be  protected  from  caving  in.  For  at  auction  by  the  minins  captaina.  fiy  the  tr^ 
this  purpose  posts  are  set  up  at  the  sides,  and  nte  system  it  is  made  the  interestof  the  niacr 
each  pair  are  connected  across  the  top,  and  to  extract  the  greatest  amount  of  era  at  tht 
aometunea  across  the  bottom  also,  by  horusontal  least  cost,  to  guard  ajninst  all  wastaaa  the  ore 
pieces  let  in  to  the  posts.  A  lining  of  boards  passes  through  the  different  prooeasas  of  prcpa- 
or  poles  bdund  $nd  over  the  frame  keeps  the  ration  for  sale,  and  to  search  carefoUy  that  no 
work  seouro.  In  very  bad  ground  this  lining  is  rich  bunches  of  ore  escape  notice  and  are  kA 
driven  i^ead  dose  up  to  the  work  as  this  goes  behind  in  the  mine.  He  takes  a  portion  of  the 
on.  Shafts  are  secured  in  a  somewhat  similar  risk  of  mining^  being  benefited  if  tlie  pitdi  tntas 
manner.  The  timbering  when  dosely  made  out  better  thiuiexpeiBted,  and  auflbrinaloaa  if  the 
aerves  to  check  the  flow  of  water  into  the  lode  grows  poor.  The  work  upon  the 
mine;  and  when  shafts  are  cribbed  for  this  is  generally  paid  for  by  the  day,  and  the  • 
purpose,  much  skill  is  required  to  fit  the  work  the  case  witii  some  of  the  und^igrooDd 
tightiy,  eepecially  in  the  bottom  to  resist  the  — ^It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  dififore&t  gov- 
presanre  of  the  high  column  of  water  from  the  emments  to  reserve  the  mineral  traaaiues  eC 


level  above.    The  cribbing  is  in  some  instances  the  lands  in  conveying  to  individuda  the  prcK 

oonstmcted  in  mason  work  in  brick  or  stone,  prietorship  of  the  snrfiMw;  *and  whenever  that 

and  occasionally  in  iron. — ^The  prindpal  minea  treasures  are  brou^t  to  li^t  thcj  are  citbv 

in  the  United  Statea  and  indeed  on  the  Amer*  &rmed  out  to  individual  or  coopaBie^  coa- 

kan  continent,  as  also  in  many  other  parts  of  ceded  as  marks  of  epeoial  ftvor,  or  worked 

the  world,  are  worked  to  great  extent  by  Eng-  under  the  immediate  direotion  of  the  govoa- 

Bah  miners,  chiefiy  from  GomwalL  They  bring  ment.    The  policy  pursued  by  tho  Rnanaa  gor> 

with  them  a  skill  derived  tram  the  experience  emment  of  taking  possession  of  aD  ini|NiifaBt 

of  generations  of  miners,  and  habits  that  pre*  mineral  diBooveriea  must  tend  to  dieck  the  dr* 

vent  their  being  randily  drawn  off  to  other  pur^  vdopment  of  the  mineral  reaooroea  of  tba  cjoaa 

adta,  or  even  introducing  anv  diangea  in  their  try,  and  lead  to  the  concealment  of  valaabie 

methods  of  work,  which  the  different  conditions  discoveries.    Not  only  has  thia  mten  owntu^ 

of  the  mines  and  country  require.    Improve*  thus  i^Jurioualv,  but  tiie  minea,  ndi  aa  tbey  ara 

menta  in  these  aro  commonly  made  by  our  own  have  proved  of  little  value  to  the  state  in 

people,  who,  however,  except  in  California,  quence  of  the  irr^ular  praoticea  and 

never  are  known  as  a  class  of  miners  like  the  tendant  upon  their  exptoration  by  yriaimniBi 

Oomish,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Oermana    The  sys-  agenta     The  emperor  therefiire  ta  aboet  to 

tern  of  labor  established  at  the  large  mines  is  abandon  the  system,  and  transfer  tbe  aainsB  to 

like  that  in  Cornwall ;  and  by  this  it  ia  made  companies,  togetiier  with  special  feeilitke  toasd 

the  interest  of  the  men  to  accomplish  the  grMt«  in  their  continued  devetofMnent  Tbe  M  Spsi- 

est  practicable  amount  of  work.    The  sinkinff  ish  mining  laws,  which  were  eslabliahed  in  all 

of  shafts,  driving  of  levels,  and  all  underground  the  6pani&i  American  poassaiions,  eoeoarsetd 

operations  which  are  not  directed  to  the  imme-  discovery  and  the  steady  worUiig  of  mtnai  by 
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iDowiog  aaj  individiial,  Spaniard  or  foreigner,  until  the  abosee  and  aeeidento  ioddent  to  work- 
to  take  np  a  tract  of  snfficient  extent  for  a  mine,  ing  them  rendered  rojal  interference  neoeasarj. 
lodtohold  the  aame'flo  long  as  he  oontinned  to  The  last  recorded  conoeesion  was  of  ttn,  lead, 
vork  it,  and  paj  the  moderate  goTemment  and  coal  mines  at  Cotentin  in  1791.    In  that 
does.    The  owner  of  the  soil  was  entitled  to  year  it  was  proposed  to  give  up  the  control  <^ 
damages  aosewied  by  disinterested  parties  for  mining  property  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soi], 
the  nse  of  the  surface  required  for  mining  pur-  against  which  Ifirabeaa  pleaded  strongly ;  and 
poses.    These  are  the  existing  laws  in  Onba,  a  law  was  passed  oomprominng  the  matter,  the 
and  with  some  modifications  in  Mexico  and  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  retaining  all  to  the  depth 
mining  countries  of  South  America  which  for-  of  100  feet,  below  which  the  gOTcmment  took 
meriy  belonged  to  Spain.    They  apply  to  aU  possession.  This  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
disooTeries  of  precious  stones,  and  metallic,  com-  law  was  modified  in  1810,  an  improved  code 
bastible,  and  saline  substanoea,  whether  found  being  soon  after  established,  by  which  the  gov- 
apon  or  below  thesurface.  Ifines  of  mercury  are  emment  reserved  the  right  of  granting  conoea^ 
excepted,  these  being  especially  reserved  to  the  aions,  and  compensation  was  provided  to  the 
crowo.    By  notifying  the  proper  officer  of  the  land  owner  for  damages  to  which  he  might  be 
district,  the  appticant  obtains  possession  of  a  subjected.    It  is  believed  that  the  intention  was 
rectangular  plot  or  perteneneia^  measuring  200  that  this  law  should  lead  to  the  land  owner  ao» 
eofsi  (182.6  Englisn  yards)  in  length  on  the  quiring  ftall  possession  on  his  giving  satiafiuytory 
vein  by  100  varas  in  width,  whic^,  in  case  of  security  for  his  ability  to  develop  the  mineral 
the  discovery  being  new,  or  in  case  of  reopening  treasures  of  his  lands ;  but  subsequent  le^^alatioii 
abandoned  uaines,  may  be  extended  to  600  varas  has  confirmed  the  government  m  their  oontroL 
on  the  vein  by  the  original  width.   Companies  The  law  of  1888  gave  to  the  state  the  ri^ht  dT 
onder  some  circnmstanoes  may  secure  4  perte-  withdrawing  a  concession  under  certain  arooffi- 
MDoias.  For  each  one  an  annual  tax  was  uud  of  stances,  and  that  of  1862  rendered  necesaary  the 
1,000  reaie$  ds  vellan  and  6  per  cent,  of  the  nun-  assent  of  the  state  for  the  union  of  different  con- 
eral  product.  Proprietors  can  dispose  of  thdr  in-  eeesions.    A  principal  canse  of  the  interferenoa 
tereet  as  of  any  other  property,  out  their  rights  of  the  governments  in  mining  matters  has  bean 
are  lost,  and  the  mines  become  subject  to  de-  the  terrible  explosions  in  collieries  involving 
Doonoement  again  by  other  parties,  in  case  of  the  loss  of  many  liveSb    In  England  it  is  only  in 
noD-ftilfilmeat  of  the  requirements  of  the  law,  reference  to  this  object  that  the  government 
rnch  as  sinking  a  shaft  within  90  days,  working  exercises  any  special  jurisdiction  over  minea. 
(he  mine  with  at  least  4  men  to  each  pertenen-  OoUieries  are  there  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
cia,  not  abandoning  it  for  4  montlis  at  a  time,  en^eers  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  insuiingi 
aod  oot  allowing  the  buildings  to  go  to  ruin. —  by  ventilation  and  a  proper  system  of  operar 
Though  mining  is  a  special  department  of  the  tions,  protection  against  accidents.    Under  the 
Spantih  government,  little  publicity  is  given  to  laws  of  Great  Britain  mines  have  generally 
toe  statistica  of  the  minenu  prodnctioosL    But  been  the  proper^  of  the  lords  of  the  soil,  thoae 
in  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  as  containing  gold  and  silver  excepted,  which  op 
Eo^and,  Fftmce,  Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  to  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  were  termed 
Aostria,  and  Saxony,  fiill  records  are  kept  and  royal  mines,  and  paid  dues  to  the  crown.    The 
pQblished,  which  present  a  fair  i^proximation  government  also  held  mining  properties  in  the 
to  the  real  production  of  these  countries. — ^In  forest  of  Dean,  which  were  leased  somewhat 
Fnmoe  the  aepartenunt  ds»  mtnet  is  an  impor-  on  the  plan  of  the  concessions  of  other  conn- 
taat  brandi  of  the  government,  including  mat-  tries.    In  SooUand,  previous  to  1776,  persona 
ten  relating  not  omy  to  mines  themselves,  but  employed  about  the  coal  mines  were  held  aa 
ibo  to  turf  and  peat,  metallurgical  works,  dan-  property,  and  were  transferable  with  the  ea- 
gerous  and  unwholesome  establishments,  steam  tate.    They  were  emancipated  by  the  act  16 
eagiDes,  mineral  qiringa.  geology,  agriculture  George   III.,  c.  28.    Companies  engaging  in 
workmen,  mining  schools,  d(a    Tlte  corps  of  mining  enterprises  at  present  in  Great  Britain 
tayeAttfvrf  det  mtnet  haa  included  more  aistin-  obtain  from  the  lord  of  the  land  a  lease  called  a 
fished  scientific  men  than  any  other  learned  *^set,'*  and  he  is  usually  paid  by  a  royalty  or 
My  in  the  world.    From  a  very  eariy  period  rent  in  money  or  a  percentage  of  the  produota. 
gnat  attention  has  been  siven  in  that  country  The  average  of  the  iord^s  dues  is  usually  about 
to  mining  legislation ;  and  within  a  few  years  A  of  the  gross  products.    In  the  United  States 
ooeof  the«ii^^ft»if«<2atm«nM,M.Lam6Fleury.  aeeds  of  real  estate  convey  the  entire  control 
has  been  commissioned  to  collect  together  all  of  all  minends  belonging  to  the  property,  nnles 
the  various  laws,  decrees,  and  public  acts  of  the  these  are  specially  reserved.    The  law  reoog- 
goromment  in  this  dejuatraent.    This  he  has  nixes  no  distinction  between  mining  and  other 
done,  commencing  with  the  time  of  Charlea  VI.  property. — ^In  several  of  the  mining  districts  and 
The  king  appears  to  have  had  the  sole  disposi-  capitab  of  Europe,  schools  are  established  par- 
tion  of  mimng  property,  granting  concesnons  to  ticularly  for  instruction  in  those  branches  oon- 
whomsoever  be  pleased, tiiou^  there  have  also  neoted  with  mining;  and  some  of  these  ei\ioy 
been  grand  masters,  the  last  of  whom  was  the  ahig^  reputation,  as  that  of  Freiberg  in  Saxony, 
doke  de  Boorbon,  who  performed  the  same  that  of  Oiansthal  in  the  Harta,  and  the  to2s  ifat 
office.    Coal  minea  were  free  from  this  control  min»  of  Paria.    The  aohool  at  Schemnita  in 
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Hanga^  hiw  been  ibimded  Binoe  1760.  In 
England  a  goyemment  sohool  of  mines  was 
opMied  in  London  in  Not.  1861,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "mnaenm  of  practical  geol- 
ogy;*' in  Trnro,  Oornwall,  and  in  Bristol, 
sohoolB  of  similar  character  are  establiehed. 
In  the  United  States  no  institution  exists 
speoiallj  devoted  to  these  objects. — ^The  sta- 
tistics  of  the  metallic  produce  of  the  prinoi* 
pal  mining  oonntries  of  the  world  for  the 
year  1854  are  presented  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Whit- 
ney in  his  work  entitled  **The  HetaUic 
Wealth  of  the  United  States,"  and  his  tables, 
from  which  the  accompanying  table  is  pre- 
pared, offer  the  nearest  approximation  for 
estimating  the  yalne  of  these  products,  and 
the  relattTe  importance  of  different  conn- 
triea  in  this  department.  In  the  production 
of  some  of  the  metals,  for  the  United  States 
especially,  more  facts  of  recent  date  may  be 
found  by  reference  to  the  separate  articles  in 
this  work.  A  discrepancy  may  sometimes 
be  obserred  in  statistics  of  this  character, 
from  want  of  distinction  between  the  crude 
products  of  the  mines  and  the  metals  into 
which  they  are  afterward  converted ;  and 
where  gold  is  the  principal  mineral  product, 
which  is  obtained  originally  in  the  metallic 
state,  this  confusion  ia  perhaps  more  liable 
to  occur,  the  other  metallio  products  being 
estimated  in  thor  crude  condition  of  ores. 
The  English  goyemment  returns,  as  annu- 
ally compiled  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  keeper 
of  mining  records,  spediy  in  separate  tables 
the  amount  and  value  of  the  crude  products 
and  of  the  metals  derived  fh>m  them.  The 
following  later  memoranda  may  be  added  to 
the  information  contained  in  the  above  table. 
The  Russian  product  of  gold,  silver,  plati- 
num, iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  and  salt, 
is  estimated  by  M.  L.  de  Tegoborski  C'  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Productive  Forces  of  Rus- 
da,"  London,  1865)  to  reach  the  value  of 
£6)460,000,  of  whidi  more  than  56  per  cent 
is  gold  alone.  Adding  to  these  the  yalue  of 
the  graoite,  ornamental  stones,  gems,  dtc.,  <^ 
Siberia,  the  gross  value  of  the  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  the  empure  is  rated  at  £6,888,883. 
The  metallic  products  of  the  Austrian  mines 
in  1861  were  reckoned  at  26,469,889  florins 
($12,970,221),  and  the  salt  product  at  68,- 
194,942  florins  ($26,066,621 ).  The  mineral 
product  of  Prussia  is  found  from  year  to 
year  to  amount  in  value  to  about  £5,000,000. 
In  1857  it  was  made  up  as  follows:  coal, 
£8,522,802 ;  lignite,  £898,880 ;  iron  ore, 
£867,605;  xmc  ore,  £467,808;  lead  ore, 
£267,662 ;  ccmper  ore,  £98,614 ;  other  min- 
erals, £27,000;  total,  £5,111,821.  Prussia 
produces  more  aino  than  all  the  other  ooun- 
triea  of  the  world.  In  France  the  annual 
value  of  the  mineral  products  is  rated  by  M. 
Schnitder  at  £16,800,000,  including  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  quarries  and  of  thepeat  bogs  to 
the  amount  of  £1,600,000.  His  rates  of 
valnatioQ  are  mndi  higher  than  those  of  Te- 
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gobonkL    The  mineral  statisticB  of  Great  Brit- 
ain were  as  followa  for  the  year  1858 : 


TCM. 

10,618 

<S6.8a9 

95,855 

ii;»6 

100,268 

&» 

4 

1,400 

8,040,909 

I  oil 65,008,619 


Tlo 

Copper 

L-id 

Z'DC 

Pmt« 

A  r>*Qic . . . , , 

N^kel 

I'nuiiam... 
Vu-i^aoMe. 


YahM. 

£C71,0BT 

1,886,089 

1,870.796 

86.190 

n,i98 

860 

188 

91 

9,900 

1^1 

9,070,701 

16.S9a.169 


T^Ttlaeofmhienla £89319,SM 


.tODt 


6,990 
14,456 

^^ 68,808 

".^er oimeet       069,815 

Zific tons  6.900 

lr«i 8^406,064 


828,480 

1,502,698 

1,489,006 

156,509 

174,225 

10,718.796 


T  >ttl  rilae  of  metals  obtained  ftom  Biltlah  ores  £14^919,770 
£9tunftU>4l  market  Taliie  of  other  mtwetals  ftnd 

lott^ 96,000 

^'^l 16,912,169 

ToUl  raloe  of  metals,  metalUlteoQS  mlfiersli, 

tad  ouelprodaoedlB  1858 jB81,t26,9a9 

Mr.  Whitney,  from  the  footing  up  of  the  total 
v:ilae3  of  the  metallic  pro^ictions  of  each 
coontrj,  has  also  prepared  the  following  table : 
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Ralleer 
V.SUtM. 

that«r 
OLBHtela. 

rttfMisuKs 

$79327,000 

96,169,800 

89,428,000 

80.480,000 

95,940,000 

15,298,500 

18,144,000 

16,176,000 

11,408,600 

9,680,000 

9,875,000 

8,016.416 

5,460,996 

1,455,000 

1,147,588 

882,900 

875,000 

lOOO 
1.906 
0.494 
0.889 
0.816 
0.191 
ai65 
0.908 
0il47 
0.121 
0.118 
0.100 
0.063 
0.013 

aoi4 
aoio 

0.005 

0.8880 

GrettBnUln 

LOOOO 

A«nlu 

M.L«, 

a4125 
OL8880 

^  •  -Mi                              , 

a2660 

^'u« .....  .*. .  V.'.V.V. . 

0.1666 

L'  ?: . .f  Jiutk'  Anierieii. 

0.1888 
01666 
ai290 

'''-^*. . . '.  .v.*. ...  1. . . 

0.1000 

t^tizm 

O.1000 

Via 

^v^l-QAodNonvmy... 

*vlBy 

0.S380 
0.0600 
0.0140 

ilrtx 

0.0110 

IU.T 

Q.0OSO 

^v.a«rtiiKl 

0.0004 

IQXER,  Thomas^  an  American  physician. 
>  n  in  Middletown,  Oonn.,  Oct.  16,  1777,  died 
'^  Worcester,  Mass^  April  23,  1841.  He  was 
r&il'jated  at  Yale  college  in  1796.  The  next  6 
jrxrs  vers  passed  in  teaching,  and  in  the  stndy 
•f  l&v,  which  in  1808  he  abandoned  for  medi- 
cIac,  and  in  1807  he  commenced  practice  at 
^ddletown.  There  prevailed  abont  1809  in 
'he  Coonecticnt  valley  a  malignant  epidemic 
^^^er,  for  which  Dr.  Miner  and  his  friend  Dr. 
^lUUm  TuOy  pnrsned  a  new  mode  of  treat- 
-vnt,  the  former  making  careful  notes  of  his 
''^i«s,  and  nnmerons  autopsies  of  those  whidi 
proved  £fttaL  In  1819  he  was  compelled  by 
c'^cr&se  of  the  heart  to  withdraw  from  active 
>*^^.  and  confined  himself  to  a  consolting  practice 
^'i  writing.  In  1823  he  published,  in  connec- 
^'"Q  with  Dr.  Tnlly,  "Essays  on  Fevers  and 
^*W  Sabjeeta,''  and  in  1825  a  treatise  on 
"Tfphus  Syncopalisw**  Both  works  were  se- 
Tertl  J  criticized,  but  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation, 
*M  led  to  the  formation  of  a  school  in  medicine 
^^-ich  still  has  nnmerons  adherenta. 


MINERAL  POINT,  the  capital  of  Iowa  oo^ 
Wisconrin,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pickatonokee 
river,  47  m.  W.  8.  W.  from  Madison ;  pop.  in 
1865,  3,462.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  min- 
eral district,  yielding  lar^  quantities  of  lead 
and  copper.  It  has  an  active  boaness,  and  con* 
tained  in  1850  a  number  of  storea,  a  bank,  4 
smelting  furnace^  and  5  churches.  It  is  con- 
nected by  a  railroad  to  Warren  with  the  Illi- 
nois central  and  Galena  and  Chicago  union 
nulroada. 

MINERAL  VEIN,  as  commonly  understood, 
a  collection  of  mineral  matters,  which  have 
been  slowly  brought  together  and  consolidated  in 
elongated  cracks  or  fissures  in  the  rocksL  Dikes 
are  collections  formed  of  molten  rock,  as  lav^ 
which  has  suddenly  flowed  into  fissures  ana 
cooled.  Among  the  earthy  minerals,  which 
form  the  gangue  or  vein  stones,  are  often  found 
metallic  ores,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  the 
chief  supplies  of  the  useful  metals  are  obtained. 
Veins  worked  for  these  are  called  by  the 
miners  **  lodes.^  A  distinction  is  made  by  geol- 
ogists between  veins  and  beds,  which  in  mining 
is  not  often  recognised.  By  the  latter  term  are 
understood  bodies  of  mineral  substances,  metal- 
liferous or  not,  which  were  deposited  at  the  same 
time  with  the  rocks  which  include  them ;  and 
aa  in  the  recent  progress  of  theoretical  geology 
some  rock  formations  that  were  regarded  as  of 
intrusive  igneous  origin  are  now  considered  as 
derived  from  sedimentary  deposition,  so  it  has 
happened  that  many  repodtoriea  of  metallic 
ores  heretofore  conadered  veins  are  now  classed 
as  beds.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
collections  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores 
like  those  of  New  York  and  i^ew  Jersey,  the 
origin  of  which  is  now  regarded  bv  many  aa 
synchronous  with  the  rocks  which  contaia 
^em.  In  cases  like  this  the  distinction  Is  rather 
of  theoretical  than  of  practical  importance, 
the  bodies  of  ore  having  aa  great  permanency 
for  practical  purposes  as  veins.  What  some 
writers  call  ^*  segregated  ^  veins  (collections  of 
mineral  matters  spread  in  irregular  sheeta 
through  rocks,  and  presenting  no  evidence  of 
being  formed  in  pre^xistiiiff  fissures)  may  for 
the  most  part  be  considered  as  metamorphosed 
beds. — ^Veins  are  met  with  in  almost  all  rocka, 
are  traced  for  miles  in  length,  and  penetrate  the 
crust  of  the  earth  deeper  than  man  has  ever 
been  able  to  follow  them.  The  origin  of  the 
fissures  is  more  readily  understood  than  the 
source  of  the  materials  that  fill  thenu  The  forces 
which  produce  cracks  in  days  by  their  shrink- 
age, ana  in  other  substances  by  change  of  tem- 
perature, also  operate  to  rend  apart  the  solid 
strata,  sod  fissures  in  these  are  also  produced  by 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  action.  Such  open- 
ings are  naturally  found  very  irregular  in  their 
dimensions,  and,  in  districts  where  earthquake 
movements  have  been  frequent,  interrupted  in 
their  continuity,  crossed  by  oUier  fissures  of 
later  formation,  and  ramifying  into  side  open- 
ings, some  of  which  may  prove  aa  extensive  aa 
that  which  speared  to  be  the  main  fissure. 


5a2  MINERAL  VEIN 

Biioh  is  the  character  of  mineral  yeina  where  with  the  rocks  which  indude  it;  and  it  iiilM 

^ej  form  an  important  feature  of  the  geological  universallj  the  case,  that  a  Tein  which  if  p 

atmotore  of  the  oonntry.    They  are  met  with  in  dnotiTe  In  one  rock  ceases  to  he  so  as  n 

rooks  of  all  ages  and  in  varions  stages  of  com-  followed  from  this  into  anotlier.   In  the  watt 

pletion.    The  fissure   is  sometimes  seen  still  lead  region  fissures  producing  lead  in  the  !in 

open,  containing  only  loose  earth  and  stones  stones  are  unproductive,  if  not  entirdj  \*< 

that  haye  fidlen  in  from  ahove,  as  in  that  whidi  the  underlying  sandstones. — ^The  voinf  of  m 

crosses  the  Bhawangunk  mountain  in  Ulster  co.,  mining  district  exhihit  features  that  distioira 

N.  T.,  referred  to  in  the  artide  Lead;  and  them  from  those  of  other  districta.    InCoraii 

sometimes  it  is  partially  filled  with  yein  stones  they  are  found  of  seyeral  sets  or  systems,  vh* 

or  ores,  open  spaces  still  remaining  unfilled,  and  are  dassed  according  to  the  periods  d  uh 

forming  cayer os  on  the  line  of  the  vein,  instances  formation,  those  which  are  oontinuom  thr  a 

of  which  are  noticed  in  the  same  article.    The  others  being  recognized  as  bdonging  to  t !« 

fissure  again  may  be  quite  filled  with  mineral  period  than  the  yeins  which  are  cat  The  ^^ 

■nhstances,  which  may  be  dosely  attached  to  of  this  district  thus  distinguished  have  beti  i 

the  walls,  as  if  all  were  originally  formed  at  the  ferred  to  as  many  as  8  systems^    Tb«  di 

same  time;  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  a  important  of  these  are  the  E.  and  V.  or* 

pardng  seam  may  be  found  on  one  or  both  sideiy  lodes,  which  cut  and  displace  more  or  W  tt 

separating  the  vein  stone  from  the  wall  rock,  older  formed  yeins,  in  whidi  tin  is  the  pr^a 

and  the  faces  of  each  are  then  often  seen  pre-  nant  ore.    Another  set  of  copper  lod«s  i.ai 

senting  a  smooth  surface,  as  if  they  had  l>den  a  N.  K  and  S.  W.  direction;   and  ''crt 

rubbed  together.    A  thin  layer  of  tough  day,  courses,**  which  are  minend  yeins  ooDti:ri 

oaUed  by  &e  miners  "  fiucan,'*  is  commonly  in-  yery  little  ore  (and  this  in  OoniwaU  ooIt  H 

terpoeed  in  the  seam  between  the  ydn  and  its  extend  in  a  N.  and  8.  direction.  In  the  ¥tk  d^ 

watlsw    Veins  usually  occur  in  groups  of  seyeral  (Saxony)  district  the  same  number  of  tj^ 

together,  lying  nearly  paralld  to  eacn  other  both  were  recoffuized  by  Werner  as  sro  fooci:! 

in  direction  and  inclination  downward ;  but  as  Cornwall.  The  oldest  and  most  important  ui 

they  are  followed  in  one  or  the  other  direction  which  haye  produced  the  chief  supplies  d  'M 

along  the  snrfiioe  or  on  their  slope  down,  which  and  silyer,  run  N.  and  8.    Thmr  are  crc«»' :  ^ 

is  caUed  their  dip  or  *^  underlay/Mhey  are  often  others  which  lie  N.  £.  and  8.  W.,  thsM  bj  •  'M 

found  to  run  into  each  other.    While  their  gen-  K.  and  8.  veins,  and  these  again  bj  £.  tr '  i 

eral  line  is  straight,  it  ia  more  or  less  waving  in  cross  courses,  and  so  on.    In  this  small  (l:-ci| 

places;  and  their  dip  is  more  variable,  often  be-  of  only  10  or  11  miles  in  length  b74  or  »t 

coming  steeper  at  greater  depths,  and  changing  breadth,  more  than  900  different  veios  barr :  a 

to  greater  or  less  steepness  along  their  course,  recognized.    These  by  late  obssrven  btrr :'« 

The  position  of  veina  in  regard  to  the  rocks  dasMd  in  4  seta,  which  are  distinguished  ^'^ 

which  contain  them  is  sometimes  across  their  contents  of  the  veins  as  well  as  by  their  i'-^ 

strata  and  sometimes  with  them ;  and  in  the  tion.    An  account  of  these  lodes  is  gircc  ^ 

latter  case  the  veins  are  often  found  both  in  Weissenbach  in  a  paper  published  io  i  'u 

dip  and  direction  to  pass  across  one  stratum  and  *'  Ck>ntributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  K''"* 

continue  between  different  layers  fhnn  those  in  Yeins  ;^'  and  tlie  classification  of  rem  t'* 

which  they  were  first  seen,  thus  establishing  their  pounded  by  the  author  is  presented  b?  l<r.  r .  i 

character  as  vdns  formed  in  fissures  in  contradis-  Whitney  in  his  work,  **  The  Metallic  1C<^^  -  ' 

tinodon  to  beds.    Veins  of  this  nature  are  seen  the  United  Butes,*'  p.  44.    The  minenl  ic« 

in  the  gold  region  of  the  southern  states,  and  of  the  United  Btates,  though  foood  i-^f^ 

generally  along  the  Appalachian  bdt  also  in  the  different  directions  in  the  same  district  rr^ 

western  portion  of  toe  Lake  Superior  copper  cross  and  di^laceeach  other  as  in  £arof«>^ 

region.    Veina  cutting  across  the  strata  are  the  irreffularities  arising  fitmi  heaves  so^f'*^*' 

found  throughout  the  Keweenaw  Point  district  which  there  occasion  so  great  perplexitj  ^ 

of  the  same  region.    Along  the  line  of  contact  trouble  in  following  the  lodes,  srs  ben? '  -^ 

of  two  rocks  of  different  character,  as  granite,  paratively  unknown.    The  vdns  or  h«c* 

»iss,  or  trap  witli  sandstone  or  limestone,  veins  magnetic  iron  ore  of  New  Jersey  and  of  c."  ^ 

inently  occur,  and  branches  lead  off  into  the  em  New  York  are  frequently  covered  orrr  r  -' 

t  on  one  side  or  the  other.    Many  of  the  the  surface,  and  cut  off  at  different  depth»t<  * 

copper  lodes  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  by  lavers  called  **caps**  of  the  gneiM  rvci*  -' 

and  the  lead  mines  of  the  Schuylkill,  are  thus  which  they  are  contained.  Throngii  the  csf* '  | 

found  at  the  contact  of  the  granitic  or  trappean  fissure  nor  even  crack  is  found  lesdiog  fn^- 

rocks  with  the  red  sandstone.    It  appears  as  if  body  of  ore  above  to  its  extension  bdov.  * 

fissures  may  have  opened  origindly  in  such  po-  are  of  several  feet  in  thicknesi,  and  vbeo  f* 

dtiona,  and  also  between  adjoining  strata  of  the  trated  the  ore  is  often  recovered  on  it»  rvr 

same  rook,  for  the  reason  that  the  disrupting  Hue.    A  similar  feature  is  net  with  i^  - 

force,  when  not  directed  at  right  angles  across  Ohaflaroilh>  silver  mines  of  Gbili,  tb«  v^-* 

the  strata,  found  dong  these  lines  the  least  re-  which  are  cut  off  by  a  stratum  of  u^  * 

sistanee.    A  vein  which  cuts  through  rocks  of  homy  limestone  caUed  a  mma  (tshio. 

diflbrent  kinda  ehangea  not  merely  as  regards  its  sinking  through  this,  in  one  instsnce  i^''  ^ 

tfootents,  but  also  in  respect  to  its  dimensions,  the  vein  was  again  foond  beneath  the  tf^ 
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I  iiMmy  as  7  fooh  belts  bave  been  found  int6r>  cavity  is  traced,  sho  wiog  that  the  operatioii  of 
pting  a  ▼eiD,  and  id  the  spncea  between  them  filling  the  vein  nad  not  been  qnite  completed. 
i  vein  was  contlnnona,  and  particnlarly  rich  On  tibe  N.  shore  of  Lake  8npenor,  opposite  Isle 
irest  the  meMt. — The  width  of  veins  is  Royale,  a  vein  measnred  by  the  writer  in  1846 
ry  TariablOy  as  wonld  naturally  resnlt  from  the  presented  the  following  symmetrical  layers :  on 
m  of  the  original  fissures ;  and  that  of  any  each  side,  next  the  walls  of  trsp,  calcareous  spar, 
^le  vein  is  subject  to  great  irregularities,  8  inches  thick ;  then  trap,  each  layer  0  inches 
pedsUy  where  its  walls  have  been  moved  sub-  thick ;  then  ouartr,  each  layer  i  inch  thick ; 
isent  to  thdr  separating,  so  as  no  longer  to  and  within  tnese  calcareous  spar  20  inches 
eaent  corresponding  depressions  and  promi-  thick,  forming  the  central  mass  of  the  vein, 
aces  opposite  each  otner.  In  places  the  Quartz  in  such  veins  forms  crystals,  which  pro- 
sores  will  thus  be  found  nearly  closed  by  the  ject  toward  the  centre  at  right  angles  wiUi  the 
Dtset  of  the  two  walls,  and  in  others  opening  walls.  In  the  centre  the  crystals  from  eadi 
a  into  wide  spaces  by  their  separation.  At  side  interlock  at  their  points  and  form  what  are 
a  copper  mines  in  K  Tennessee  the  lodes  attain  called  combs.  Other  parallel  lines  of  these  are 
thickness  of  more  than  60  feet ;  but  a  more  also  met  with  in  some  veins  nearer  the  sides, 
nmon  width  of  veins  is  below  6  feet  In  and  it  is  supposed  that  each  one  of  them  was 
omwjdl  the  mean  width  of  the  lodes  at  less  once  the  central  line  of  the  fissure,  which  was 
no  100  fathoms  in  depth  is  rated  at  8.97  feet,  further  opened  after  their  deposition,  thus  giv- 
id  at  greater  depths  only  8.86  feet.  A  vein  is  ing  place  to  a  new  central  line.  B^de  these 
Mcribed  in  Ohili  as  about  9  feet  thick,  which  deposits  which  have  been  regularly  laid  upon 
IS  been  traced  for  90  miles,  and  is  aoooinpa-  the  walls  of  fissures,  it  may  be  by  precipitation 
ied  by  branches  that  extend  80  miles.  The  from  saline  solutions,  or  by  sublimations,  other 
Ha  madre  of  Guanijuato,  Mexico,  the  most  materials  are  found  in  veins  which  appear  to 
neosively  worked  and  probably  the  richest  vein  have  fallen  in  either  from  above  orffom  the 
i  the  world,  has  been  opened  in  places  along  the  walls,  such  as  pebbles,  fragments  of  rock,  and 
ne  of  the  strata  for  about  12  miles;  it  some-  clay.  The  last  named  is  f;atbered  in  the  cavi- 
imes  attains  a  width  of  neariy  200  feet.  The  ties,  and  often  forms  a  limng  between  the  vein 
ita  grands  of  Zacatecas  averages  26  or  80  feet,  and  its  walls.  Masses  of  the  wall  rock  are 
ftd  its  maximum  width  is  about  76  feet  Veins,  sometimes  met  with  so  large,  that  the  dividing 
jowever,  are  not  rich  in  proportion  to  Uieir  of  the  vein  around  them  appears  like  the  leading 
ne;  and  in  Mexico  it  is  found  that  some  of  the  off  of  a  branch ;  nor  is  this  found  not  to  be  the 
KHt  profitaUe  to  work  are  small,  it  may  be  not  case,  until  the  divided  portions  meet  again  on 
iceeding  a  few  inches  in  width. — ^The  contents  the  other  side  of  the  interposed  mass.  The 
i  veins  are  rarely  altogether  of  a  metallic  char-  miners  call  such  a  mass  a  *^  horse,**  probably 
i^r.  A  variety  of  minerals,  called  vein  stones  from  the  vein  going  down  each  side  of  it  like  a 
r  the  gangne,  miake  up  the  chief  part  of  metallic  saddle  on  the  back  of  a  horse.  The  ores  occor  in 
Me^  among  which  quartz  is  the  most  conunoo,  bunches,  strings,  and  layers  very  irregulariy  dis- 
utai  Qcxt  to  this  calcareous  spar.  Sulphate  of  tribnted,  and  usually  of  many  varieties  associat- 
^VTtes,  flnor  spar,  and  spathic  iron  ore  are  ed  togetiier.  The  ores  of  one  metal  common^ 
ilso  common  vein  stones.  They  occur  together  previul  either  throughout  the  mine  or  to  a  cer- 
rith  other  minerals  intermingled  with  the  tain  depth,  below  which  others  may  be  found 
M]»«  end  near  the  surface  especially  often  con-  more  productive.  They  often  lie  in  courses  or 
titute  the  whole  body  of  tiie  lode,  the  ores  puallel  belts,  which  dope  in  one  or  the  other 
^ioj;  entirdy  wanting,  or  seen  only  in  small  direction  on  the  line  of  the  vein,  and  between 
Articles  or  in  scattered  bunches.  Usually  no  such  courses  the  workings  are  comparatively 
*^er  is  perceived  in  the  arrangement  of  the  unproductive.  Their  position  and  slope  being 
I>^e  and  ores,  but  in  some  veins  there  is  a  once  determined,  the  works  for  reaching  them 
^V'ked  exception  to  this,  the  materials  being  most  economically  on  their  extension  may  be 
i^mmetrically  arranged  in  corresponding  layers  planned  in  advance  with  confidence.  Large 
M^e^  side  proceeding  from  the  wall  to  the  developments  of  ores  are  looked  for  where 
^^  The  layers  of  corresponding  pairs  some-  branches  drop  into  the  main  vein.  Near  the 
^es  agree  in  thidmess  as  exactiy  as  they  could  surfiice  veins  are  not  often  found  so  rich  as  at 
^  ^  off  with  a  pair  of  dividers.  A  vein  near  some  depth  below,  at  least  beyond  the  reach  of 
fr«iberg  described  by  Weissenbach  has  adhering  atmo^herio  influences ;  but  when  once  in  what 
H>  esch  wall  a  thin  layer  of  blende,  inside  of  this  the  miners  call  ^  settiea  ground,*'  no  improve- 
^^T"  ^^  ^^^  "P^'  ^^^^  Another  thin  layer  of  ment  need  be  expected  as  the  resnlt  merely  of 
M«nde,then  sul^iate  of  barytea^  through  the  greater  depth.  Many  rich  lodes  of  the  snlpbur- 
^Qole  of  which  in  each  layer  is  traced  a  ets  of  copper  show  near  the  surface  no  appear- 
|«a  streak  of  iron  pyrites ;  another  such  ance  of  tnis  metal ;  the  ores  have  been  changed 
^1^  •eparates  the  baiytes  from  the  floor  into  soluble  compounds  and  the  sulphur  and 
^T  which  is  the  next  inner  layer,  and  iron  copper  carried  ofi(  leaving  behind  the  ferrugi- 
RHites  agrun  lies  along  the  inner  side  of  the  nous  oxides,  one  of  the  products  of  the  chemical 
botT  ^^^  ^^pvating  it  from  the  great  central  changes,  in  the  form  of  ochreous  masses,  known 
^7  of  the  vein,  which  is  composed  of  calcare-  by  the  miners  as  **  gossan,"  or  sometimes,  as  at 
^^  >pv,  down  the  middle  portion  of  which  a  the  great  lodes  of  £.  Tennessee,  in  solid  rocks 
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of  hematite.    The  ooDdition  of  rein  stones  and  are  made  to  account  for  the  changes  obtcrrrc 

ores  is  sometimes  rerj  favorable  for  the  contin-  in  a  vein  accompanjing  the  change  of  rock  z 

nal  progress  of  chemical  changes.    When  snffi-  vhich  it  is  fonna.    The  inemstation  of  miom 

ciently  open  for  the  percolation  of  water  among  snbstances  in  the  fissures  and  u|)on  the  wall^  : 

them,  this  becomes  charged  with  varions  salts,  volcanic  craters,  and  of  the  oxide  of  doe  ^^<. 

and  in  different  proportions  at  different  depths,  tlie  inner  walls  of  blast  fnmaces  in  forms  ex^t- 

Electrical  onrrents  are  indnced  by  the  reaction  ly  resembling  in  their  paralld  layers  lutcr. 

of  these  solutions  npon  each  other  and  the  vari-  ores  from  veins  (see  CadmuX  80ggest&  *!.< 

ons  substances  they  come  in  contact  with,  and  mode  of  deposition  by  sublimation  as  U\u 

new  mineral  compounds  are  generated  and  de-  taken  place  in  some  veins.    There  is  oo  do:': 

posited.    Numerous  instances  are  recorded  of  that  the  great  bodies  of  the  ores  of  mercn 

changes  thus  going  on  in  mineral  veins,  and  the  found  in  some  countries  have  been  thos  ccllrt 

formation  of  fresh  deposits  of  ore.    Portions  of  ed.    By  such  agencies  the  walls  themseke*  '^ 

a  vein  have  been  worked  a  second  time,  and  the  the  fissures  may  be  penetrated  by  the  meuC 

fsct  been  unsuspected  until  the  tools  of  the  an-  vapors,  and  becoming  chaiged  with  then  p. 

cient  miners  were  discovered  in  the  solid  vein  rise  on  their  condensation  to  the  metslliftn  > 

stone.     Breithaupt  records  an  instance  of  a  strata  often  found  in  contact  with  vetoi  V.r 

miner  having  fiilien  down  a  deep  part  of  the  sublimation  theory  was  enunciated  by  tbe  Gtf- 

mine  at  Fablun,  Sweden,  and  his  body,  not  man  miner  Lehmann  in  l758,andiscoosidt^^. 

recovered  until  the  lapse  of  60  years,  being  as  offering  a  not  improbable  explanation  of  'i« 

then  found  converted  into  iron  pyrites,  whicn  abundant  occurrence  of  sulphurets  in  Teisa.  a? 

had  dowly  replaced  the  organic  materials,  re-  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrosnlpbuttTK 

taining  their  forms.    Being  taken  out  and  ex-  acid  vapors  upon  other  metallic  eompoai*-* 

posed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  pyrites  after  a  Beside   these   modes   which   have  probj.> 

time  decomposed  and  crumbled  away.    Upon  operated  to  produce  mineral  veiiu^  other  tico* 

the  walls  of  the  McCuUogh  mine  in  Guilford  ries  also  have  been  proposed  by  different  cht!> 

CO.,  N.  0.,  tiie  writer  has  gathered  crystals  of  ists  and  geologists;  as  that  their  material!>Ui 

sulphate  of  copper,  a  recent  formation  from  the  been  introduced  from  below  in  a  molten  c«c 

decomposition  of  the  pyritous  copper  of  the  dition,  and  became  solidified  in   cooling  U- 

mine.    Such  facts  suggest  the  most  plausible  lava  in  a  dike ;  but  many  of  Uie  fe»t8re«  rf 

mode  by  which  the  materials  of  many  of  the  veins  which  have  been  already  considered  i.^ 

mineral  veins  have  been  distributed,  but  they  entirely  opposed  to  this  theory.    Werner  ^^ 

afford  no  clew  to  the  original  source  of  the  in-  posed  the  materials  might  have  been  depv^ '  ^ 

gredients   introduced.     Water  highly  heated  nrom  solutions  introdu^  from  abore.   Ori  v 

and  under  intense  pressure,  such  as  that  derived  ous  springs,  gathering  up  from  the  rocb  aro;  r-: 

from  the  great  depths  to  which  it  penetrates,  their  ferruginous  ingredients,  might  thcs  ar7 

acquires  an  extraordinary  solvent  power,  as  is  oxide  of  iron  into  clefts,  but  the  depo^it  ):ft 

witneraed  in  the  deposits  of  thermal  springs,  upon  the  surface  would  betray  tbe  ori^"  ^ 

and  in  the  marbl&'like  incrustations  that  gather  this.     About  metallic  veins  no  superiSciii  ^ 

upon  the  inner  surfiice  of  steam  boilers.     M.  posits  are  found  that  would  support  this  tLt«>7- 

de  Senarmoot,  making  use  of  such  solutions  as  while  the  manner  in  which  the  mioeni  >^s 

ire  found  in  thermal  springs,  as  of  carbonic  stances  are  distributed  in  lodes  k  eatirelj  r^ 

and  hydrosulphuric  gases,  the  alkaline  sulphates  posed  to  it. — Among  the  important  worb  vl  d 

and  bioarbonates,  heated  from  lOO*"  to  850**  0.  treat  upon  minersi  veins  may  be  nsined  tl< 

in  ^ass  tubes  hermetically  sealed,  succeeded  in  ^^  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Vf^'^ 

obtaming  from  different  compounds  others  pre-  and  West  Somerset,*^  by  Henry  T.  De  U  BitS 

dsely  like  the  natural  ores  and  various  minerals  (London,  1889) ;  J>e  la  ricksme  mineraliy  bf  ^ 

fbnnd  in  veins,  some  of  them  crystallized,  and  M.  H.  deVillefosse  (Paris,  1819) ;  Lekrhif^;'' 

different  from  any  products  ever  before  obtain-  ehemUehen  und pkytiealmhen  uechptyhj ^''-*^ 


combination,  at  the  Lake  Superior  mines.    Red  Came,  John  Hawkins,  and  others, 
oxide  of  iron  and  red  oxide  of  copper,  like  the       MINERAL  WATERS^  those  whidi,  e::  <f 

native  ores^  were  thus  produced ;  carbonates  from  the  matters  dissolved  in  them,  or  i-  '^ 

and  sulphurets  of  various  metals,  sulphate  of  their  temperature,  possess  mcdiotnsl  propr*""*- 

barytas,  and  quarts  in  crystals  of  tbe  most  com-  All  spring  and  well  waters  are  {miir^^'''J 

mon  form.    Such  solutions,  coming  in  contact  more  or  less  with  mineral  eleroenta,  w"',^ 

with  different  strata,  may  possibly  oe  so  influ-  from  the  soil  through  which  they  pass;  but  oi .; 

enced  by  the  electro-chemical  action  thus  gen-  such  as  may  be  used  for  the  treatneot  of  <^ 

erated  as  ta  part  with  portions  of  their  metallic  ease,  or  for  some  special  inflaeoee  on  the  ii^ 

ingredients;  or,  penetrating  these  rocks,  may  mal  economy,  are  dasaed  as  miners]  vitit^ 

gather   the    xneUdlic    particles   disseminated  It  is  not  necessary  tiiat  the  amoont  of  o»i^^ 

through  them,  and  slowly  deposit  these  parti-  matter  in  them  ahould  be  largOi  for  in  soo^  ^ 

dea  upon  the  walls  of  the  fissure.    It  is  only  the  most  highly  prized  it  is  v«t  sosU. &-, 

by  reference  to  such  principles  that  attempts  others,  by  common  consent  classed  ss  ta^*- 
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waien,  seem   to  owe  their   onntiTe  power  diBcovery  in  chemistry,  bot  as  oomponent  parts 

to  increased  temperatare  alone.    Mineral  wm-  of  certain  mineral  waters  have  been  sncoeasftiUy 

terB  are  commonly  first  recognized  by  some  nsed  for  centnries  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 

pecofiarity  in  taste  or  smell,  or  by  a  higher  So  there  may  be  other  remedies  still  nnrecog^ 

tempmtare ;  bat  thdr  valne  has  been  generally  nized  except  in  the  effects  produced  bv  partio- 

established  by  the  cores  they  may  have  effected,  nlar  waters.    The  best  known  mineral  waters 

As  the  methods  of  analytical  diemistry  have  are  now  prescribed  by  the  &colty  in  certain 

been  improved,  they  have  been  nsed  to  analyse  diseases  with  as  much  confidence  as  any  prep- 

the  most  celebrated  mineral  waters.    Theprob-  aration  known  to  the  apothecary.     They  are 

km  is  always  a  difficult  one,  and  veiy  much  often  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  die* 

yet  remains  to  be  done;    Of  the  hundreds  of  eases  of  the  ddn,  liver,  spleen,  and  urinaiy  or> 

mineral  springs  in  America  very  few  have  been  gans;  in  dyspepsia,  jaundice,  gout,  and  rheoma- 

thoroagfaly  amdyzed.    Mineral  waters  are  used  tism.     The   chalybeate   waters   are  said  to 

both  for  drinking  and  for  bathing,  the  chief  use  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  to  in* 

of  the  thermal  or  warm  springs  being  for  the  crease  the  red  nartides  in  the  blood,  which,  ao- 

bath.     The  Greeks  and  Romans   were  well  cording  to  Liebig,  perform  an  important  part  in 

ioqo^Dted  with  hot  and  warm  springs;  they  respiration.    Experiments  have  proved  that  the 

also  used  mineral  waters  for  drinking.   The  number  of  red  particles  in  the  blood  may  be 

limrious  Romans  were  accustomed  to  spend  donbledbvtheuseof  preparations  of  iron. — ^The 

their  summer  months  at  Bai»,  where  the  sul-  number  of  minend  springs  in  the  United  States  Is 

I^or  waters  were  used  as  the  sulphur  firings  very  great,  but  many  of  them  are  little  known 

of  Virginia,  Harrowgate  in  England,  and  Aiz  beyond  their  own  nei^borhoods.    Bell,  in  his 

la  CbapeUe  are  at  uiis  day.    The  salts  most  work  on  the  ^*  Minml  and  Thermal  Springs 

oommooly  found  in  mineral  waters  are  Uie  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,'*  has  given  a 

chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  ;  brief  description  of  nearly  all  of  note.     Dr. 

the  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  Moorman  has  recently  presented  the  claims  es- 

tad  alumina ;  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  pedally  of  Virginia  in  ^^  The  Yirmnia  Springs 

tod  bicarbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  and  Springs  of  tiie  South  and  West.''    The 

with  several  nitrates,  nlicates,  and  the  sulphides,  En^h  mineral  springs  have  been  described 

iodides,  and  bromides  of  the  alkalies  and  alka-  popularly  and  scientifiodly  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Gran* 

line  earths,  many  of  these  compounds  being  ville,  **  Spas  of  England"  (1842).  For  an  account 

kept  in  solution  by  the  carbonic  add  gas  or  by  of  Uie  springs  of  Germany,  some  of  which  are 

solphnretted  hydrogen,  with  which  some  of  the  verr  justly  Mlebrated.  the  work  of  Blum,  Nor 

most  noted  mineral  waters  are  charged.    It  is  tuAieKe  und  HintUiake  Mineralwaaier  (Bruns- 

chimed  that  recent  analysis  has  shown  the  fii-  wick,  1858),  may  be  conralted.    Tlie  mineral 

moQfl  Carlsbad  water  to  contain  carbonic  add,  springs  of  France  have  been  carefhily  studied 

the  salts  of  manganese,  iron,  iodine,  bromine,  ar-  both  by  chemists  and  physidans,  and  the  resnlts 

Moic,  copper,  lead,  tin,  antimonv,  and  some  oth-  given  by  a  number  of  recent  writers,  among 

en.~Mineral  waters  are  generally  divided  into  4  whom  may  be  mentioned  Durand-Fu^el,  Thdii 

cUases :  addnlous,  sulphureousL  dialybeate,  and  MrapeuUgtte  de$  eaux  miniraUt  de  France  et 

Bslioe.  Acidnlous  or  carbonated  waters  are  those  derAranger^etdsleurempkddaMlamaladiet 

charged  with  carbonic  add;  to  this  class  be-  ehroni^uea  (8vo.,  Paris,  1857),  in  which  are 

long  the  Sweet  springs  of  Virginia,  and  the  Sdt-  described  and  classified  nearly  250  sprinss  in 

ter,  Spa,  and  Pjrrmont  in  Europe.    Sulphur  wa-  France;  the  same  author,  assisted  by  others, 

tersare  those  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  by-  IHctionnaire  dsi  eanx  ininerale$  et  d^hydrologiB 

^n«eQ  or  solabie  sulphides,  such  as  the  White,  fnidiedle  (Paris,  1859-'60) ;  Ossian  Henry  on  the 

Bed,  and  Salt  Sulphur  of  Virginia,  Harrow-  analysts  of  mineral  waten  (8vo.,  Paris,  1858); 

gate  in  England,  and  Aiz  la  Ohapelle  in  Bhenish  and  Lefort^s  Traite  de  chimie  hydrologique  (8 vo^ 

Pmssiii.    Ohalybeate  or  ferru^nous  watera  are  Paris,  1859). — ^Many  of  the  most  celebrated 

those  which  contain  in  solution  the  salts  of  mineral  waten  having  been  analyzed,  different 

voD ;  smong  this  dass  are  the  Bedford,  Pitts-  chemists,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 

DQrg,  and  yellow  springs  in  the  United  States,  have  attempted  to  prepare  artificial  substitutes 

Tonbridge  and  Brighton  in  England,  and  Wies-  which  shall  exactly  miitate  tiie  natural.    Others 

hadeu  in  Grermany.  The  4th  dass,  saline  springs,  have  endeavored  to  compound  and  invent  arti- 

ttnbraoes  watera  of  the  greatest  diversity,  sudi  ficial  waten  which  shall  possess  specific  proper^ 

tt  the  Saratoga  in  the  United  States,  Oheltenham  ties  and  be  applicable  in  particular  diseases.    A 

ttd  Bath  in  England,  and  Sddlitz  in  Bohemia,  small  volume  by  Dr.  H.  Hager  ^n  German)  on 

---The  value  of  mineral  waten  has  been  best  the  manuftoture  of  artificial  mineral  waten 

uown  in  the  treatment  of  obscure  and  chronic  describes  the  apparatus  used  for  the  purpose  in 

oiaeasee.    In  many  instances  persons  have  been  Geormany,  where  considerable  suooess  has  been 

iwtored  to  health,  or  greatly  relieved,  by  use  of  attained. 

^eral  waten  when  all  other  remedies  proved  MINERALOGY,  the  sdenoe  which  treats  of 

of  DO  avail    This  has  sometimes  happened  for  natural  inorganic  bodies  belonging  to  or  found 

w«  reason  that  such  waten  often  contain  com-  upon  the  earth,  distinguishes  the  several  varie- 

pounds  not  yet  known  to  chemistry  or  pharma-  ties  from  each  other  by  their  peculiar  physical 

7 ;  the  salts  of  iodine  and  bromine  are  <^  recent  or  chemical  properties,  and  groups  them  into 
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qrstems.  In  its  domain  are  indnded  all  natural  argiDaoeona,  and  arenaoeona.  With  the  piogrea 
prodoots  -which  belong  neither  to  animal  nor  of  chemistry  improvements  in  the  eoireetgrocp- 
vegetable  bodies,  bat  not  artificial  oomponnds,  ing  of  minerals  were  introdooed  by  Henckei, 
worn  as  are  in  vast  narobers  prodnced  only  by  Pott,  and  Woltersdorf  of  Saxony,  and  nor* 
the  hands  of  man.  Often,  however,  it  happens  especially  by  WallerioSi  who  formed  his  orders 
that  compounds  known  only  as  artificial  come  and  genera  on  chemical  oharaoters  alone,  deter- 
to  be  discovered  as  natural  products  also,  and  mining  the  species  chiefly  by  their  eztenul 
are  thereafter  classed  as  minerals.  From  the  characters.  Oronstedt  of  Stockholm  was  tlie 
various  forms  which  the  same  element  or  com-  first  to  recognize  the  disdnction  between  rods 
pound  assumes  under  different  conditions,  being  and  minerals,  and  to  ezdnde  the  former  fitm  t 
sometimes  a  solid,  a  fluid,  or  a  gas,  it  is  obvious  mineralogical  system.  His  airangement  wa» 
that  no  distinction  can  be  made  on  these  grounds  based  on  the  chemical  properties  of  miscnli, 
among  inorganic  bodies ;  and  hence  water,  the  and  upon  principles  stOl  recognized.  Hia  treatve, 
air,  and  other  natural  gases,  are  as  necessarily  first  published  at  Stockholm  in  1758,  was  sooa 
induded  among  minerals  as  the  solid  bodies  of  after  translated  into  many  European  langnagn, 
which  they  may  form  a  part. — ^As  a  science  and  was  received  with  sreat  &vor.  StOl  from 
mineralogy  is  of  modem  date.  For  the  sake  of  the  imperfections  of  the  descriptions  it  w  as  fotLod 
their  useful  qualities  and  beautiful  appearance  difficult  to  determine  the  mineral  species;  a&d 
stones  of  various  kinds  have  always  been  an  in  this  respect  the  work  of  Abraham  Werner  on 
object  of  interest  to  man.  But  the  andents,  the  external  characters  of  minerals,  Fen  ^ 
knowing  nothing  of  their  chemical  composition  autiem  Kewnaeiehen  der  Fomlietk^  publiahed  st 
and  but  little  of  their  properties,  were  incompe-  Leipdo  in  1774,  exhibited  a  great  advmiice  be- 
tent  to  establbh  any  science  of  mineralogy,  yond  all  that  had  been  written  before.  By  his 
Their  authors  frequently  alluded  to  mineralB,  dear  perception  of  Uie  true  distinctive  extercil 
and  sometimes  attempted  descriptions  of  them ;  oharaoters  of  minerals  (such  only,  however, » 
but  these  were  so  vague,  that  even  in  the  treatise  are  perceptible  to  the  eye,  the  tongue^  or  tht 
of  Theophrastus  upon  stones,  and  in  those  of  hand),  and  great  facility  in  describing  theM. 
Pliny  in  the  last  6  books  of  his  great  work  on  Werner  gave  a  new  predsion  to  the  systOE ; 
natural  history,  which  were  specially  devoted  to  and  at  a  time  when  nothing  waa  known  iA 
this  subject,  a  great  number  of  the  minerals  crystallography  he  recognized  the  importance  cf 
named  cannot  now  be  identified,  and  the  proper-  observing  the  crystalline  fonns  of  the  minertk 
ties  ascribed  to  many  of  them  are  purdyimagi-  at  the  same  time  founding  his  principd  d^ 
nazy.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  to  vidons  upon  their  "  natural  affinity^  or  chenicai 
which  medicind  properties  were  ascribed,  as  composition.  Though  his  only  subsequent  pot*- 
seen  in  the  works  of  Dioscorides  and  Gden.  lication  was  a  trandation  of  Cronatedi^s  miir- 
Fliny,  beside  the  numerous  minerals  of  whidi  erdogy,  he  presented  his  own  views  so  fuUj  m 
he  gives  an  account,  refers  to  many  more  as  the  notes,  that  his  system,  taken  npand  expand- 
bdng  known ;  but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  briuff  ed  by  his  pupils,  became  uie  only  one  reooguucd 
them  into  any  systematic  arrangement  beyond  for  more  than  40  years  in  dl  tibe  nnivcrsHies  of 
the  grouping  of  metals  by  themselves,  and  devot-  Germany.  According  to  this,  all  minermls  were 
ing  a  chapter  to  earths,  another  to  stones,  and  induded  in  4  classes :  euths,  salts,  inflammablei 
another  to  gems.  The  Arabian  philosopher  Avi-  and  metals,  these  being  formed  <m  their  **  fimd*> 
eenna,  in  the  11th  century,  divided  minerals  into  mentd  constituent  parts."  The  first  wm  divid* 
4  dasses,  viz.,  stones^  sdts.  sulphurous  or  in-  ed  into  the  orders  sUidoos,  argiUaoeoiis,  caksn^ 
flammable  bodies,  ana  metals.  Agrioola,  in  the  ous,  and  tdcose.  Extemd  diaraetwa  in  aooe 
early  part  of  the  16th  century,  made  a  more  instances  were  admitted  to  control  the  plaee  of 
elaborate  divinon  founded  on  the  extemd  char-  genera,  whatever  the  diemicd  oompoaitioQ  of 
aoters,  and  chiefly  upon  the  differences  in  the  the  minerals ;  thus  the  diamond,  sapphire,  and 
texture  and  tenacity  of  minerals.  During  the  others  which  contained  no  silex,  were  ranked 
17th  century  little  progress  was  made  toward  among  silidous  earths.  This  system  was  adopted 
establishing  any  more  exact  system.  Minerals  by  Kbwan  of  Dublin,  who  in  1784  was  tbefini 
were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  alchemists,  and  in  Great  Britain  to  publish  a  work  on  miacrdo- 
the  properties  next  recognized  in  them  were  gy ;  and  it  was  fbUy  expounded  by  Prot  Ja»t- 
developed  by  means  of  their  experiments,  son  of  Edinbnri^.  IGnerdpgy  bad  now  fair .▼ 
Magnus  von  Bromel,  a  Swede,  and  pupil  of  engaged  the  attention  of  scientifio  men.  ssd 
Boerhaave,  introduced  in  his  work,  publisned  at  many  were  advanoinff  it  each  in  hia  spedd  de- 
Stockholm  in  1780,  distinctions  founded  upon  partment.  Bom6  de  Lisle  ^pears  to  nave  been 
the  effects  of  heat  in  cdcining  some  minends,  the  first  to  ftilly  appreciate  the  inportaiKe  of  the 
and  in  causing  the  metals  to  fuse  at  different  crystalline  forms  of  minerals,  and  thla  braadi  be 
temperatures.  linnsus  devoted  much  attention  dearly  presented  in  1788  in  the  Sd  edilioQ  «:f 
to  the  study  of  minends.  He  observed  the  di-  his  CrUtaUographiAf  en  ifaseryliiaii  imf^rmf 
verntv  in  thdr  crystalline  forms,  and  in  his  frtiprf  d  Unu  ms  ti>rp%  du  rijp^  maereZ  4 
dassincation,  founded  upon  chemical  and  exter-  vols.  4to.).  But  with  the  chemists  the  dtetn)*^ 
nd  characters,  we  meet  with  many  familiar  composition  of  the  minerab  was  esteemed  tbt  ir 
distinctions  and  namea.  Among  the  orders  of  most  important  feature,  and  the  cryrtalliae  fates 
hia  daas  of  petrm^  or  stonesi  are  the  odeareooa,  they  oomparativdy  n^^eelad.    Klaprocb  of 
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Berlin  devised  new  inethocb  of  aoAlysia,  iod  aotd,  and  salt,  and  indnded  in  these  each 

applied  them  with  great  ability  to  the  determi-  as  affect  the  taste,  gtve  no  bitaminoaB  odor,  and 

nation  of  the  true  oompodtion  of  man^  minerals,  are  of  specifio  gravity  below  8.8 ;  the  2d  olaas 

as  also  to  the  detection  and  elimination  of  new  indndesminerau  which  have  no  taste  and  a  n)e- 

elements  in  mineral  componnds.     The  abb6  cifio  gravity  above  1.8 ;  the  8d,  all  fluid  bo^ues 

Ilafiy,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  himself  almost  which  have  a  bituminous  odor,  and  all  tasteless 

exclosively  to  the  consideration  of  the  crystalline  bodies  of  specific  gravity  below  1.8.    In  the 

fonns.   He  made  these  the  diief  means  of  deter-  general  sdieme  of  the  dasaification  a  sucdnot 

miniDg  the  mineral  spodes,  and  showed  how  statement  is  appended  to  each  order,  defining 

the  varieties  of  secondary  forms  were  traceable  the  external  characters  peculiar  to  the  genera 

to  an  ultimate  molecule  of  invariable  shape,  pe-  and  spedes  it  includes.    Thus  by  noticing  the 

culiar  to  each  species,  which  being  ascertained  lustre,  specifio  gravity,  color  of  the  streak,  hard- 

by  mechanical  division  may  serve  better  than  ness,  and  crystalline  structure  of  any  mineral, 

chemical  analysis  to  dedgnate  the  mineral;  for  the  order  to  which  it  belongs  is  soon  ascertain- 

thoQgh  the  composition  also  may  be  constant,  ed.    By  the  scale  of  hardness  introduced  by 

the  mixture  of  heterogeneous  substances  often  Mohs(see  Habdnxss),  great  precision  and  value 

prevents  this  from  being  accuratdy  found  out.  were  given  to  this  character  as  one  of  the  means 

Cnrstals,  which  before  ranked  rather  as  the  of  identifying  minerals.    No  test  is  admitted 

flowers  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  now  became  which  can  be  applied  only  by  changing  the 

its  most  expressive  features;  and  though  the  natural  condition  of  the  mineral,  as  fudon  by 

result  was  the  establidiment  of  a  new  and  im-  the  blowpipe,  the  action  of  adds,  &c.    Most  of 

portant  department  of  mineralogy,  a  large  pro-  the  orders  Wong  to  the  2d  class,  and  generally 

portion  of  the  mineral  spedea  were  compara-  have  some  comprehensive  term  to  dedgnate 

lively  disregarded,  owing  to  their  amorphous,  them,  as  spar,  gem,  pyrites,  ore,  &c.    A  dngle 

earthy,  or  compact  structure.    The  abb6  HaQy,  one  of  these  orders  often  contains  minerals  £f- 

bowever,  did  not  entirdy  overlook  the  accessory  fering  greatly  from  each  other  in  their  chemical 

aids  afforded  by  marked  peculiar  phydcal  or  characters  and  composition.    The  genera  under 

ohemied  characters,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  these  have  the  names  of  common  minerals,  aa 

to  hiB  work.  Tableau  eomparatif  de»  rUultaU  quartz,  feld^Mr,  augite,  Ac,  while  the  spedes 

ie  la  eriiUtllographie  et  de  Vanalyie  ehimigue,  are  distinguished  by  some  epithet  usually  de» 

pablish^  in  JParis  in  1809.     His  arrangement  scriptive  of  their  crystalline  structure  or  some 

of  raiaerals,  founded  on  their  chemical  compo-  other  marked  peculiarity.    The  minerdogical 

sitioo,  is  in  4  dasses,  viz. :  1,  addiferous  sub-  treatises  of  Jameson  of  Edinburgh,  which  ap- 

staooee;  2,  eartliy  substances;  8,  combustible  peareddnring  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 

non-metallic  substances;  4,  metallic  substancesi  tury  up  to  the  year  1816,  dosdy  followed  the 

All  crystalline  forms  were  referred  to  one  of  6  system  and  nomendature  of  Mohs. — ^Berze- 

tjpes,  to  which  everv  secondary  figure  could  be  lius,  the  Swedish  diemist,  regarded  mineralogy 

traced  by  mechanical  dividon  or  mathematical  more  exdudvely  as  a  branch  of  his  favorite 

calculation.    These  types  were :  1,  the  regular  science,  and  ascribed  the  failure  to  recognize  its 

oetabedron ;  2,  the  rhombohedron;  8,  the  octi^  dependence  as  a  science  soldy  upon  a  <^mical 

bedron  with  a  sanare  base;  4,  the  octahedron  basis  to  the  want  of  familiarity  with  chemistry 

^th  a  rectangular  base;  6,  the  prism  with  a  among  its  votaries.    He  conddered  all  oodh 

symmetrical  oblique  base ;  6,  the  prism  with  an  pound  bodies  as  formed  of  dectro-negative  and 

Qosymmetrical  oblique  base.    This  system  was  dectro-podtive  ingredients,  the  more  strongly 

rarioaaly  modified  by  different  crystalloflraphersi  united   as    their   respective   electro-chemical 

u  Prof.  0.  8.  ^eiss  of  Berlin,  Mohs  of  Vienna,  forces  are  more  opposed  to  each  other;  and  in 

Haomann  of  Freiberg^  and  others.  In  1822  HaHy  systematiring  these  compounds  the  law  of  defi* 

pabllshed  hia  IVaiU  de  miniralogie^  in  which  nite  proportions  mey  be  applied,  giving  to  the 

d^e  classes  were  arranged  aa  follows:  class  1,  arrangement   a   mathematical  exactness  like 

^  acids;   2,  metdlic  substances,  not  having  that  already  attained  in  diemistry.    He  estab- 

netallic  appearance,  contaiidng  the  8  genera,  lished  two  great  groups,  the  one  consistinff  of 

ime,  barytes,  strontites,  magnesia,  alumina,  metals  which  occur  in  a  native  state,  and  of 

x)tash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  and  also  the  sili*  binary  componnds  in  which  oxygen  is  not  an 

»uea,  which,  though  presented  as  an  appen-  dement ;  and  the  2d  consisting  of  compounds 

iix  to  the  classy  contained  more  spedes  than  all  containing  oxygen.    In  this  2d  group  are  nu- 

•be  rest  of  the  dass  together;  8,  true  metaUio  merous  subdividons,  formed  according  to  the 

ubstanoea,  oontaining  IS  genera  characterized  degree  of  oxidation.    The  electro-positive  ox* 

>y  the  different  metw ;  4^  nnmetallio  combusti-  ides  are  succeeded  by  those  of  electro-negative 

>le  substances. — The  next  important  treatise  was  character,  then  the  hydrates,  silicatea,  those 

iie  Onmdrim  der  Mmeralofns  of  Mohs^  pub-  with  one,  and  those  with  many  bases,  the  silico- 

iflbed  at  Dresden  in  1822.    This  work  held  for  aluminates,  titanates,  tungstates,  borates,  tanta- 

I  long  time  the  first  rank  among  minerdogical  latee,  carbonates,  &c,  each  add  or  the  electro- 

i^iaes,  and  even  yet  is  the  prindpd  authority  negative  dement  having  its  own  dividon.    Hia 

n  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Germany  in  this  sd-  work  was  translated  into  French,  under  his 

Aoe.   Minerals  were  arranged  in  it  in  8  dsfisfw,  direction,  and  published  in  Paris  in  1819,  with 

The  first  comprised  4  ordm,  viz.,  gas,  water,  the  tiUe  Noueeau  iy$Ume  de  mineralogie,-^ 
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HaQy 's  system  was  generally  leoeiTed  in  Franee  gtmUfUiy  and  compriaceao  den€nU|  oneorote 
until  the  appearanoe  of  Beudant's  TraiU  de  of  which  ia  found  in  every  mineriJ  conpoind, 
minSralogie  in  1824.    It  then  gave  place  to  the  and  which  may  be  termed  miDertlisen  A^ 
ohemical  system  of  this  author,  which  prevailed  ranged  according  to  their  deotio-negsttTttordtf, 
for  many  years  afterward.    Recognizing  the  they  are  as  follows:  oxygen,  hydrogen, nlpbor, 
insQfficienoy  of  physical  characters  either  for  de-  seleninm,  chlorine,  iod&e^  bromine,  flnorat 
termining  species  or  grouping  these  intogenttv,  carbon,  boron,  siliccni,  titanimn,  tantalom,  td« 
Bendant  has  selected  the  electro-negative  prin-  lurinm,  arsenic,  phoqohoms,  antimony,  tasiitai, 
oiple  in  minerals  as  the  basis  for  forming  his  osmium,  mercury.  The  second  clafli,si^«ii> 
guiera,  and   distributed   these   into   8  great  ^flfmddt,  is  made  upof  the  true  metidsiiidtlK'ir 
daases,  which  also  are  distinguished  wholly  by  compounds  only.  The  third  dasa,  esUed  miuk 
their  peculiar  chemical  properties.    The  first,  hiUnptHm  (earthy  and  alkaliDe  basesX  coo- 
called  gatolytea^  contain  as  an  electro*negative  prises  two  ordcffs.    In  the  first  are  fooitd  the 
dement  bodies,  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  susoep-  hydrates,  oxides,  quarti,  corundum,  sad  otlw 
tible  of  forming  stable  gaseous  combinations  minerals  not  containing  an  aoid ;  the  Sd  ordtf 
with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  fluoric  add.    Under  is  made  up  of  sdts  arnmged  according  to  tber 
this  are  ranged  the  family  of  silicious  minerals,  dectro-negative  rank,  as  chlorides,  floorida 
that  of  the  carbonides,  including  carbon,  the  car-  pho^hates^  arseniates,  nitrates,  solpbstei,  cir* 
burets,  carbonites,  carbonates,  and  sulpho-car-  Donates,   borates,   boro-eilicatee,  fluo-olictfA 
bonates ;  of  the  chlorides,  consisting  of  the  by-  silicates,  aluminates. — ^In  1840  a  work  on  cni- 
drochlorates,  chlorurets,  and  chloro-silicates ;  tallography  was  published  by  M.  Guitav  Bm 
and  other  families  similarly  formed.    The  sec-  in  which  minerals  were  arranged  in  6  i7ft«» 
cmd  dass,  called  leucolytet^  contdns  as  an  dec-  according  to  their  crystalline  forms,  lod  ineib 
tro-negative  principle  solid  bodies  which  ^ve  ofthese  their  disbibution  into  genera  sndspecM 
white  solutions  witii  acids,  and  are  not  suscep-  was  according  to  the  diemicd  system  d  Ben- 
tible  of  forming   permanent  gases.    This  in-  lius  as  propoMd  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  treiui 
eludes  the  families  of  duminides,  magnesides,  on  the   blowpipe.    A  similar  mixed  jotCbd 
antimonides,  stannides,  hydrygarides,  argyrides,  characterixes  Uie  Kry9tMih€k€mMke»  Mifr^ 
and  others.    The  8d  dass,  called  ehroieolytei^  Sy%tem  of  Gustav  B^  pubtidied  in  1863;  b«: 
oontdns  as  an  electro-negative  element  bodies  the  ciystallograpbio  feature  ia  made  moeh  )<* 
which  give  with  acids  colored  solutions,  and  prominent.    In  it  minerala  are  divided  ioto  tk 
cannot  be  resolved  into  permanent  gases.   This  following  4  dasses :  1,  simple  bodicB;  %  ^>a- 
indudes  all  the  metals  and  oxides  not  em-  pounds  of  sulphur,  selenium^  tdlnrium,  tnecic 
braced  in  the  2d  dass.    In  this  arrangement  and  antimony ;    3,    compounds  of  cUunct 
the  claims  of  minerdogy  to  a  naturd  method  of  fluorine,  iodine,  ana  bromine ;  4^  oxygeo  c««>- 
dassification  are  entirely  disregarded ;  and  the  pounds.  The  spedes,  determined  by  their  cbem- 
metallic   compounds   especially  are  separated  led  oompodtion,  are  grcMiped  into  geo«n  ^ 
from  each  otner  in  a  manner  which  renders  cording  to  their  cryrtalline  forma    The  4tt 
thdr   determination  difilcnlt  without  an  ao-  dass,  from  the  great  number  of  its  menben.  i» 
quaintance  first  made  with  their  chemicd  prop-  necessarily  subdivided.    The  two  priadptl  dh 
erties. — ^The  system  of  Brongniart,  which  sue-  visions  are:  1,  of  binary  oonapounds;  siwt  of 
oeeded  that  of  Bendant,  also  recognizes  the  double  or  many  times  binary  compoindf ;  ui 
diemiod  composition  as  the  most  important  in  each  of  these  are  formed  groups  Msedostltf 
bads  of  dassification.    As  this  changes,  the  rdattve  proportion  between  the  atoos  of  m?* 
phyded  properties  change  with  it,  and  these  gen  of  the  base  and  of  thoee  in  the  arid,  u  es* 
moreover  may  be  seen  under  various  modificar  pressed  by  the  formulas  respectivdy,  R^  Ba 
tions,  while  the  oompodtion  remains  the  same.  B'o*,  Bo",  Bo*,  for  the  first  division ;  aod  ia  ;k 
But  instead  of  groupmg  the  species  into  genera  2d  by  the  formulas  rwdting  fh>m  the  combicir 
according  to  their  electro-negative  dement  done,  tions  of  these,  as  B  V,  B  V^  Bo*,  B*o\  Bo*.  £^ 
he  adopts  a  mixed  method,  applying  this  prind-  of  these  subdivinons  is  again  divided  into  ^'-^ 
pie  ody  to  the  ancient  dass  of  earthy  sdts  and  distinguiihed  by  their  erystdlnie  forms,  sm  t^ 
atones,  or  dlicates,  and  arranging  the  metallic  system  of  subdivision  is  continued  on  ebei?^ 
minerals  according  to  the  dectro-podtive  de-  prindples  until  the  spedesis  atlast  left  bTit^-'' 
ment^-acoording  to  the  metallic  t>ase  rather  — ^The  most  complete  descriptive  minersl^i::^  «^ 
than  the  acid.    By  this  double  method,  in  the  the  present  day  is  the  7Wn7id!9«iMrsi0yWii  A. 
one  dass,  he  avoids  bringing  such  diverse  com-  Dufr6noy,  the  2d  edition  of  which  was  pub-  ^^^^^ 
pounds  as  dum,  sapphire,  and  feldspar  into  Jux-  in  Paris  in  1866  (5  vols.  8vo.).    The  aDtb«>r  t- 
tapodtion,  merely  because  their  base,  dumina,  is  cognijBee  naturd  groups  in  the  minerd  kior^  ^ 
the  same,  and  in  the  other  all  the  advantages  in  some  of  whidi,  as  the  metals,  the  pt^*::^ 
of  a  naturd  dassification  are  secured,  and  the  characters  are  derived  ihxn  Uie  bases,  s0«i  c 
combinations  of  each  metd  forming  its  ores  are  others,  as  the  ailioates,  flrom  Um  adds ;  sihI  bf 
conveniently  grouped  together  under  one  genus,  therefore  adopts  the  mixed  qrstem  of  Broor  ■i'*^ 
which  is  the  metiH  itself.    The  first  dass  of  his  as  more  in  hannony  with  the  naturd  prnpcrt^ 
great  division  of  Diorganic  bodies  (which  does  of  minerslsi  and  also  more  convenient  for<^  5 
not  include  the  minerd  cods  and  other  sub-  Even  when  oonddered  in  relation  to  their  r^^ 
stances  derived  fh>m  oiganic  bodies)  is  called  taDine  forms,  he  reip^ds  it  quite  as  pbik»i«r^'^ 
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to  dumff  roineralfl  aooording  to  their  bflses  aa  oients  as  atonesi  on  aocomit  of  their  aUrny  ap- 
acoording  to  their  aoida ;  for  though  forma  he-  pearance.  They  are  arranged  in  two  groopai 
longing  to  the  aame  cryatallographio  sjatem  the  anhydroos  and  hydrated  silicates.  The 
often  aooompany  the  aame  aoid  in  many  of  ita  apeeies  belonging  to  the  former  are  hard,  in- 
oombinationa,  there  are  so  many  exoeptiona  to  aolnble,  and  attacked  with  difficulty  by  the 
this  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  law ;  and  acida.  Those  of  the  latter  are  tender  and  dia- 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  instances  of  solve  readily  in  acida.  The  specific  gravity  of 
bomorphous  acida,  which  replace  each  other  in  the  class  is  between  2.8  and  8.6 ;  and  few  reach 
all  proportions.  Moreover,  if  all  crystals,  arti-  thia  extreme.  The  genera  are  aa  follows:  62, 
ficial  as.  well  as  natural,  be  considered,  there  ajnminons  silicates,  Al  Si ;  6Zj  hydrated  alnmi- 
will  be  found  quite  aa  much  reason  from  the  nous  silicates,  AlSi-{-Aq;  64,  silicates  of  alumina, 
great  number  of  these  instances  for  grouping  and  lime  or  ita  isomorpha,  AlSi-|-(Ca,  Mg,  fe, 
them  with  relation  to  the  basea  aa  the  acids,  mn)  Si;  66,  ailicatea  of  alumina  and  aUuliea 
The  metals  and  the  silicates  thus  form  two  dis-  and  their  isomorpha,  Al  Si  +  (K,  Na,  Ca)  Si ;  66, 
tinct  classes,  and  a  third  presents  itself  of  the  hydrated  silicatea  of  alumina  with  aOuiliea,  lime, 
aoidiferous  anbstanoea;  but  these  may  conven-  and  isomorpha^  same  formula  4*Aq ;  67,  silicatea 
iently  be  divided  into  two,  the  one  containing  not  aluminous,  B  Si ;  68,  Bilico-aluminatee,* 
alkal'me  bases  and  aoluble  in  water,  and  the  other  Al  Si+B  Al ;  69,  ailico-fluates,  Al  Si+Al  Fl ;  60, 
the  earths  and  the  alkaline  earths.  Two  more  silico-borates,  Bi  SiHrB  Bo;  61,  silico-titanatea, 
elaases  complete  these  divinons,  making  6  in  all ;  B  Si+Ti  Si ;  62,  solpho-silicates,  B  Al,  Si,  Su ; 
and  the  whole  are  thus  arranged :  L  Simple  bod-  68,  aluminatea,  B  AL  VL  Combustiblea.  Gen- 
ies,  25  in  nomber,  electro-negative,  never  acting  era:  64,  reeina;  66,  au(/l  ds  fncntagne,  '^ moun- 
ts bases  with  substances  of  the  other  daasea,  tain  tallows,"  a  variety  of  combustible  wax*like 
andoneorother  of  them  present  in  every  bina-  anbstancea  found  with  lignite;  66,  bitumens; 
ry  compound;  forming  permanent  gases,  either  67,  coals  and  peat — ^All  these  systems  of  dasai- 
nngly  or  in  combination  with  other  bodies  of  fication,  except  that  of  Mobs,  while  they  afford 
the  same  olaaa.  Each  constitutes  a  genua.  The^  to  mineralodsts  a  convenient  method  of  arrang- 
are  as  follows :  1,  oxygen ;  2j  hydrogen;  8,  ni-  ing  their  coUeotions,  and  are  instructive  by  sug- 
trogeo;  4,  chlorine;  6,  bromine;  6,  iodine;  7,  gesting  the  relations  existing  between  those  of 
flaorine;  8,  carbon;  9,  boron;  10,  silicon;  11,  Uie  same  groups,  are  deficient  in  one  important 
titanium;  12,  tantalum;  18,  sulphur;  14,  sele-  object,  which  is  the  presenting  to  pupils  the 
niam;  16,  arsenic;  16,  phosphorus;  17,  vana-  means  of  identifying  species  with  wnich  they 
diam;  18,  antimony;  19,  tellurium;  20,  mer-  are  not  famiUar.  They  even  nresuppose  an  ao- 
cary;  21,  molybdenum;  22.  tnngsten;  28,  quaintance  with  the  chemical  composition  of 
chrome;  24,  osmium;  25,  rhoaium.  Althou^^  the  mineral  before  it  can  be  referred  to  ita 
thus  classified,  the  description  of  the  genera  ti-  proper  place.  To  meet  this  objection  Dnfr6noy 
taniam,  antinaony,  tellurium,  mercury,  molyb-  arranged  several  sets  of  tables.  One  contains 
deaom,  osminm,  and  rhodium  is  to  be  found  in  the  various  orystalliased  minerals  grouped  ao- 
the  work  itself  amon^  the  metals,  with  which  cording  to  their  crystalline  forms,  by  which, 
the  various  species  denved  from  these  substanoea  when  Uiat  of  an  unknown  mineral  is  observed, 
hare  Uie  greatest  analogy  in  their  external  char-  further  search  for  ita  name  is  limited  among  the 
sctera.  U.  Alkaline  salts,  soluble  in  water,  and  few  others  that  possess  the  same  form.  Another 
ha?ing  a  decided  taste,  which  is  usually  charao-  set  of  tables  presents  the  minerals  arranged  ao- 
teristio.  The  class  contatna  the  8  genera:  26,  cording  to  tbeir  mode  of  texture,  each  groim 
•nuDouia;  27*  potash;  28,  soda.  IIL  Eartha  beingditftingnished  by  certain  peculiaritiea  of 
tod  alkaline  eaiih%  snbatanoes  of  stony  appear-  fraotare  or  structure,  with  subdivisions  d^end- 
ioce,  colorless  or  milk  white,  none  hara  enough  ing  on  the  land  of  lustre.  Another  useful  aid 
to  scratch  glass  except  corundum;  specific  grav-  for  attaining  the  same  object  is  the  application 
ity  of  all  between  2.7  and  4.6,  except  tnngst.atft  to  mineralogy  of  the  method  introduced  by  De 
of  lime,  which  is  6 ;  nearly  all  an  infusible  be-  I^marok  for  determining  botanical  species,  and 
fore  the  blowpipe,  and  all  fail  to  be  reduced  by  named  by  him  d4ehotamigu€y  which  consists  in 
its  action.  There  are  6  genera:  29,  barytas;  presenting,  in  the  table  prepared  for  the  pur- 
H  strontia;  81,  lime;  82,  magnesia;  88,  yt-  pose,  two  opposite  qualities,  one  of  which  being 
tria;  84,  alumina.  IV.  Metals,  comprised  in  sdected  as  belonging  to  the  spedea,  the  number 
two  divisions,  the  1st  containing  the  native  of  another  pi^  £  indicated,  to  which  the  min- 
metals  and  natural  idloys,  and  the  2d  combina-  eral  is  next  raferred,  and  so  on,  nntU  at  last  the 
tioDs  of  the  metals  with  oxygen  at  acida.  The  investigation  is  terminated  by  reaching  the  name 
gsoera  are  as  follows :  86,  cerium ;  86,  manga-  of  the  species.    This  method  is  based  as  much 


^t  pisMuuiu ,  uv,  iriuiuiu ,  ui,  |wiiiiwumu.      t.  ous  ouier  breaases  oi  iiopuruujwv  iui««  uvtvu 

Silicates,  minerals  commonly  known  by  the  an-  poblished  in  Europe  upon  this  science  within  a 

"  few  years  past:  and  among  these  none  is  more 

•  U  •  Ubla  of  the  clnsifleation  at  tlie  end  of  toL  It.,  ced-  ^  ! 
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worthy  of  mention  than  the  Lekrhueh  der  tkt-  the  learner  in  determining  the  namee  of  ndacnk 

mikken  und  phynhUitehen  Oeologie  of  Gnstar  One  indndes  orystaUized  minerala,  in  which  tU 

BiBchof,  which  has  already  been  referred  to  in  classes,  arranged  according  to  the  qriteiiB  d 

the  artide  Gsoloot.    It  is  not  a  descriptive  classification   adooted,  are  divided  into  tvo 

work  on  minerals)  bat  a  profound  treatise  npon  sections  distingDislied  by  tlieir  immftillr  cr 

their  properties  and  chemical  characters,  and  metallic  lustre ;  and  in  these  the  ipedei  m 

stands  in  the  same  relation  to  mineralogy  as  a  distribnted   in  the  order  of  their  bsrdseii 

work  on  yegetable  physiology  does  to  botany,  nnder  the  heads  of  hardness,  gnvitj,  cittT- 

The  treatise  by  H.  J.  Brooke  and  W.  H.  MiUer,  age,  Instre,  color^  diaphaneity,  k^   Tb«  sMocd 

Jnblished  in  1B62  nnder  the  tide  of  *^  Elementary  arrangement  is  mdependent  of  crystallixatios; 

Dtrodnction  to  Mineralogy,^^  and  based  npon  and  the  species— presented  in  the  three  great 

the  excellent  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  Miner-  classes  of  epig<ta^  which  indnde  the  gtse$,  a- 

alogy^' of  William  Phillips  of  1816,  1828,  and  metallic  liquids,  and  solnble  minerals;  flO*- 

1887,  is  also  a  work  of  great  importance. — In  ga(L,  the  insolnble  minerals  of  the  rocky  itntt; 

the  United  States  mineralogy  had  been  bnt  little  and  hypogaa^  or  species  of  vegetable  or  animai 

enltivated  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  origin — are  snbdivided  into  sectioDs  sod  eqV 

oentnry.    A  few  collections  of  minerals  had  sections  depending  on  their  metallic  or  nom^ 

been  brought  from  Europe,  but  the  treatises  of  tallic  lustre,  and  the  color  or  want  of  color  d 

Eirwan  and  Jameson  were  almost  the  only  their  streak.    This  work  has  paand  thrao^ 

works  that  could  be  consulted  with  reference  to  several  editiona,  each  of  which  has  bees  modi- 

them,  and  very  few  persons  were  acquainted  fied  as  the  science  has  been  more  and  more  d*> 

with  these.    In  1816  Yrot  Parker  Cleaveland,  veloped.   The  system  of  clas8ificatioDsdop«<ii* 

of  Bowdoin  college,  published  '*  An  Elementary  the  4th  edition  (1854)  seeks  to  eombine  with  tU 

Treatise  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology,^'  which  chemical  system  of  Berzelins  the  arrtogtmot 

was  well  received  bou  in  America  and  in  £u*  according  to  crystaUine  forma.    The  progrts 

rope  as  a  work  of  scientifio  importance,  and  of  the  science,  the  author  remarks,  has  «ffurd(£ 

pskicularly  useful  for  the  information  it  afford-  the  means  of  giTing  greater  predsion  and  »iB- 

ed  respectiog  American  minerals.    The  author,  plidty  to  this  arrangement,  until  now  it  ftestf 

following  the  general  plan  of  Brongniart  at  that  entitled  to  become  the  authoriied  method.  Tbc 

time,  sought  to  unite  with  the  precise  desorip-  following  are  the  leading  divisions:  I.  Kiuve 

tive  language  of  the  system  of  Werner  the  elements,  induding  three  groups,  vii. :  l,h;dn)- 

chemical  dassification  of  the  French  mineralo-  gen  group,  or  those  elements  whose  oiidef  m 

gists.  Notwithstanding  the  very  fiiulty  arrange-  represented  by  the  formulas  RO,  R«Ot,  or  P.^S. 

ment  of  Hafty  which  he  adopted,  his  work  con-  2,  arsenic  group,  oxides  represented  bj  ROi  tr 

tinoed  to  be  for  many  years  nighly  popular,  and  Rs  Ot ;  and  8,  carbon  cnroup,  indnding  diimvM. 

indeed  almost  the  only  one  in  use  by  American  coals,  and  graphite.    U.  Combination  with  t^ 

mineralogists.    A  second  edition  of  it  appeared  ments  of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  seetioDs  vb::^ 

in  1822.    Ten  years  afterward  Prof.  Charles  U.  compose  the  arsenic  group ;  these  are  arnuiH 

Shepard  of  New  Haven  published  tiie  first  part  under  the  heads  of  binary  and  doable  iHStfy 

of  his  "Treatise  on  Mineralogy,^^  and  in  1885  compounds.  III.  Flnoridea,  chlorides, brom)^ 

the  second  part    He  adopted  the  arrangement  iodiaes ;  this  also  is  subdivided  like  tbepr^n* 

of  Mobs  with  little  variation,  making  the  natu-  ing  dass.    IV.  Oxygen  compounds,  w  ith  ^ 

ral  history  or  external  characters  as  far  as  pos-  same  subdivisions,  and  indnding  the  w^^cau^ 

mble  the  means  of  determining  the  species.   He  titanates,    columbates,    tungstates,  solphiu^ 

however  appended  a  table  in  which  the  miner-  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  other  related  gn^'r 

sis  were  also  arranged  according  to  their  chem-  of  ssits.    V.  Organic  compounds,  as  reiiM>  A«. 

ieal  affinities.    Francis  Alger  of  Boston  repub-  In  this  work  the  subject  of  iaomotphioa  or  \** 

lished  the  tiien  recent  ^  Treatise  on  Mineralogy"  moeomorphism,  the  prindple  aooording  to  « i.-*^* 


interesting  for  presenting  many  new  fiicts  in  Mineralogy   ^. . 

the  devdopment  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  Unit-  lished  in  1848,  and  a  6th  edition  fai  1(^  y 

ed  States.— Prof.  James  D.  Dana  of  New  Haven  contauis  useful  tables  for  the  determiasiKC  v. 

commenced  in  1887  the  publication  of  his  treatises  minerals ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  specif  * 

npon  mineralogy  by  the  issue  of  the  first  edition  based  on  the  following  dasses :  L^  gaioK  ^^ 

of  *^  A  System  ot  Mineralogy,  indoding  an  ex-  taining  hydrogen  or  nitrogen ;  II.,  vster :  u^- 

tended  Treatise  upon  Crystallography.^   In  the  carbon  and  compounds  of  carbon ;  I  Vh  nlf^  ^  * 

works  of  this  autnor  the  department  just  named  V.,  haloid  minends,  compounds  of  the  ftli>** 

is  most  fully  treated,  and  some  of  his  views  are  and  earths  with  Ute  soluole  adds  or  w»t<f.  |' 

presented  in  the  article  CBTeTAXxoo&A.PHT  in  of  their  metals  with  chlorine  or  finoriDe;>^* 

this  cy  clopsdia.    Prof.  Dana  adopted  the  classes  earthy  minerals,  silica  and  silidoas  or  shto*  ^  ^^ 

and  in  general  the  orders  of  Mods  as  the  basis  compounds  of  the  alkdiea  and  earth*;  *'*' 

of  his  dassification  in  this  work.    He  introduced  metals  and  metallic  ores,  exdnsive  of  the  ve^* 

two  very  useful  tabukr  dassifioationa  for  aiding  of  the  alkaliea  and  eartbL 
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MINERSynjLE)  a  Tillage  of  SohDirlkni  oo.,  are  also  nmneroiiB  Bmaller  liyen  and  streanuL 

Penn^  on  the  W.  branch  of  the  SohnTikiU  river  and  the  valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile  and  well 

and  on  the  IGne  HiU  and  Schuylkill  Haven  rail-  cultivated.   The  principal  productions  are  wine, 

road,  4  m.  W.  from  Pottsville,  and  66  m.  N.  £.  oil,  flax,  oranges,  lemons,  maize,  wheat,  barley, 

from  Hanisborg;  pop.  in  1850,  2,951.     It  is  and  oats.     The  well  known  wiue,  called  port 

aarronnded  by  hills  containing  rich  mines  of  an-  from  Oporto,  whence  it  is  shipped,  is  almost 

thradte.    There  were  in  1850  a  flour  mill,  saw  wholly  made  in  this  province.    The  sea  and 

mill,  iron  foondery,  car  factory,  and  4  churches  rivers  abound  wiUi  fisn,  the  capture  of  which 

(Baptist.   Episcopal,    Methodisti   and   Roman  affords  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitantai 

Catholic).  Good  macadamized  roads  are  in  progress  in 

HINERYA.    See  Athkka.  Minho.     Oapital,  Bra^     This  province  was 

MINGREILIA,  a  province  of  Aaatio  Russia,  the  theatre  of  the  principal  struggles  in  the  war 
in  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus^  bounded  N.  of  independence  in  the  17th  century.  Its  pop- 
by  the  Oircassian  districts,  £.  by  Imeritia,  S.  nlation  is  the  most  intelligent  and  prosperous 
by  Gooriel,  S.  W,  by  the  Black  sea,  and  N.  W.  portion  of  the  Portuguese  people. 
by  Great  Abkasia;  area  about  2,866  sq.  m.;  MINIATURE  PAuTTIKG,  a  species  of  paint- 
pop.  70,000.  The  surfiioe  is  generally  moun-  ing  on  a  small  scsle,  executed  with  water  colors 
tainoos,  but  slopes  gradually  to  the  S.,  partica-  on  vellum,  prepared  paper,  or  ivory,  or  in  en- 
larly  toward  the  Rion,  its  principsl  river.  The  amel.  The  word  derives  its  origin  from  the 
climate  is  warm  and  damp,  and  fevers  are  prev-  ancient  practice  of  writing  the  initial  letters  of 
aient.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  ve^  manuscripts  in  minium  or  red  lead,  for  the  pur- 
tation  riq>id.  The  mountaios  are  covered  with  pose  of  distinguishing  the  commencement  of 
magnificent  forests,  and  much  good  land  lies  chapters  or  paragraphs.  These  rubrics,  as  they 
waste.  Tobacco,  rice,  and  millet  are  raised,  were  called,  gradually  received  many  fancifiu 
and  a  good  deal  of  silk,  honey,  and  wine  pro-  adornments  at  the  hands  of  the  illustrators,  who 
duoed.  The  province  is  without  any  internal  added  rich  arabesque  borders,  and  finally  dell- 
improvement,  and  has  a  savage  and  deserted  cately  executed  little  pictures  illustrating  the 
appearance.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  in-  text,  to  which  the  general  name  of  miniature 
ferior  in  appearance  to  the  mountaineers  of  the  was  ^plied.  The  taste  for  this  species  of  oma- 
Cancasus.  The  dominant  religion  is  tliat  of  the  mentation  existed  at  a  period  conriderably  an- 
Greek  diurch,  and  the  province  is  divided  into  terior  to  the  Christian  era.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
S  dioceses.  Mingrelia  nearly  corresponds  with  tians  iUuminated  thev  papyri  with  colored 
the  ancient  Colchis;  it  became  subject  to  Rus-  hieroglyphics;  and  from  passaffes  in  Pliny, 
aaa  in  1803,  but  is  governed  by  its  own  prince,  Seneca,  and  other  dassical  authors,  the  art 
who  is  called  Dadian.  On  the  W.  coast  of  the  seems  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and 
province  the  Russians  have  the  forts  of  Redout-  Romans.  The  middle  ages,  however,  and  espe- 
Kalefa  and  Anaklia.  oially  the  period  extending  from  the  8th  to  the 

IQNHO  (Sp.  Min0;  anc.  Minhu),  a  river  of  14th  century  incluave,  witnessed  its  most  per- 
Spain  uid  Portugal,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  feet  development;  and  the  mediesval  mouu  in 
Mondonedo,  in  the  province  of  Lugo,  Galicia,  9  the  solitude  of  their  convents  found  at  once  an 
m.  8.  of  Mondonedo,  flows  first  S.  and  then  S.  amusement  and  a  pious  occupation  in  embellish- 
W.,  crosses  the  province  of  Orense,  forms  the  ins  their  missals,  breviaries,  and  other  sacred 
boandary  between  the  Spanish  province  of  Pon-  volumes.  The  illumination  of  missals  was 
tevedtra  and  the  Portuguese  province  of  Minho,  consequently  for  many  ages  the  chief  form  in 
and  fidls  into  the  Atlantic  at  La  Guardia,  near  which  miniature  painting  was  practised,  al- 
Oaminha,  and  about  40  m.  S.  of  Viga  It  is  though,  as  in  the  case  of  fresco  and  oil  paint- 
about  180  m.  long^  and  is  navigable  for  only  a  ing,  subjects  other  than  scriptural  or  sacred 
short  distance  from  its  mouth,  being  obstructed  were  from  the  outset  occasionally  selected, 
by  sand  banks.  Its  ]H^cipal  tributaries  are  the  The  art  seems  from  an  early  period  to  have 
Sil,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  about  70  m.  from  been  divided  into  two  branches,  the  professors 
its  mouth,  and  the  Tea  and  Avia  on  the  right  of  the  first  being  called  miniatori  or  miniature 
The  largest  towns  on  its  banks  are  Lugo  and  painters,  or  illuminators  of  books ;  and  those 
Orense  in  Spain.  of  the  second  miniatori  ealligraphij  or  calli- 

MINHO,  or  Entrb  Doubo  b  Minho,  the  north-  graphers.    ^^  To  the  first  clase,^'  says  Mrs.  Merri- 

emmoet  province  of  Portugal,  bounded  N.  bv  field,  ^'  belonged  the  task  of  painting  Scripture 

the  Spanish  province  of  Pontevedra,  from  which  stories,  the  borders,  and  the  arabesques,  and 

it  is  separated  by  the  Minho,  N.  £.  by  that  of  of  laying  on  the  sold  and  ornaments  of  the 

Orense,  £.  by  Tras  os  Montea,  S.  by  Behra  and  MSS.    Tbe  second  wrote  the  whole  of  the 

Dooro,  and  W.  by  Uie  Atlantic ;  area,  about  work,  and  those  initial  letters,  generally  drawn 

1,700  so.  m.;  pop.  in  1867,  488,887.    It  is  a  with  blue  or  red,  full  of  flouri^es  and  fancifril 

high  table-land  intersected  by  several  mountain  ornaments,  in  which  the  patience  of  the  writer 

ridges,  running  in  a  K.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction,  is  frequently  more  to  be  admired  than  Ms  ge- 

ooe  of  which  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  8,000  nius."    (Mrs.  Merrifield's  *'  Ancient  Practice,'' 

feet.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Lima  and  &c.,  p.  xxix.)    Sometimes,  however,  the  two 

Oavado,  both  of  which  flow  into  the  sea,  and  brancmea  were  practised  by  the  same  person,  and 

the  Tamega,  an  affluent  of  the  Douro ;  there  abont  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  the  exe* 
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CQtion  of  lane  fllnminated  initials  adonied  liahing  books  with  illizminated  borden  cd 

with  various  nmolAil  objects  and  fignres  such  fanclM  initials  has  again  come  into  yop«. 

as  men,  animals,  birds,  flowers,  &c.,  became  But  modem  invention  has  snbstitnted  fortbe 

a  distinct  occupation,  the  ornamentation  nsn-  toilsome  efforts  of  the  miniaUMri  of  U^e  mkidle 

ally  extending  in  scrolls  along  the  upper  and  ages,  various  rapid  processes  for  printing  de 

lower  margins  of  the  page.    The   pigments  signs  in  colors,  of  which  Owen  Joneses  pubfics- 

employed  were  of  the  purest  quality,  and  were  tions  afford   some   happy  illn8trations.^Tb« 

applied  with  an  admixture  of  white  in  the  shape  term  miniature  painting  is  now  appUed  alm^ 

of  body  colors,  the  vehicle  being  some  glutinous  exclusively  to  small  portraits  executed  oo  this 

substance  sufficiently  diluted  in  water  to  leave  sheets  of  ivory,  whicn,  on  account  of  the  senJ- 

the  surface  of  the  vellum  dull  and  lustreless,  transparency  of  its  texture,  is  preferred  to  act 

The  Vatican  collection  of  MSS.  contains  the  most  other  material    This  property  of  the  irorr 

ancient  specimen  of  classical  calligraphy  extant,  renders  it  necessary  for  the  back  to  be  pro- 

a  Virgil  of  the  4th  or  6th  century  witn  60  minia-  tected  by  something  perfectly  white,  as  th< 

tures,  beside  many  others  of  a  somewhat  later  effect  of  the  painting  might  otherwise  be  i> 

date ;  and  fragments  of  an  illuminated  Homer,  jured  by  any  dark  substance  behind  sbowlt; 

which  may  also  be  ascribed  to  the  4th  or  6th  through.    ICuoiatures  on  ivory  seldom  exct«<d 

century,  are  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  library  a  few  square  inches  in  size.     When  hrp: 

at  Milan.    The  Byzantine  artists  particularly  sheets  are  required,  the  elephant^s  tu^  is  sa«ii 

excelled  as  iUuminators,  and  their  MSS.  exhibit  round  its  circumference,  and  the  ivory  is  Fteamt^ 

intricate  arabes(^ues  of  mixed  foliage  and  ani-  and  flattened  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  fioiiN 

mals,  and  the  richest  architectural  fimcies  in  mounted  for  use  with  India  rubber  on  a  pain! 

the  margins,  although  many  of  these  are  said  of  mahogany  or  other  hard  wood.    Fh>m  tbe 

to  be  repetitions  of  Romano-Christian  works  of  tender  and  romantic  associations  frequentij 

the  6th  and  6th  centuries.    The  most  elaborate  connected  with  miniatures,  as  well  as  their  bi^ 

exemplar  of  the  school  is  the  Menologium,  or  torical  interest,  they  have  commanded  the  hif  ^ 

calendar  executed  A.D.  about  1000  for  the  em-  est  talent  in  the  best  ages  of  art.    In  En^l&ui 

peror  Basil  II.,  and  which,  notwithstanding  one  the  art  has  been  cultivated  by  an  eminent  \\z* 

naif  of  it  is  wanting,  contuns  480  miniatures  of  artists  from  Holbein  downward,  embreruu 

on  a  gold  ground,  ilmstrating  scenes  from  the  such  names  as  Nicholas  HlDiard,  Isaac  and  Petr: 

lives  of  Ohrist  and  the  saints,  the  history  of  Oliver,  Samuel  Cooper,  Hoskins.  FUtmtn,  Ct> 

the  church,  &c.    The  period  extending  from  son,  Cosway,  Rosa,  Newton,  xborbonu  &<*- 

the  middle  of  the  11th  to  the  commencement  whose  works  are  invaluable  for  the  KkeDer^^" 

of  the  18th  century  was  the  richest  in  the  they  afford  of  distinguished  public  chanictt^ 

history  of  the  Byzantine  schooL    Afterward  Aocordinc  to  Dr.  Waagen,  "in  no  departiix^t 

the    art    rapidly  deteriorated   among   them,  have  the  English  artists  attained  so  high  a  atii 

Under  the  early  Carlovingian  kings,  the  tran-  of  perfection  as  in  this.^^    Under  the  fiN  ech 

scription  and  embellishment  of  numuscripts  pire  the  French  had  many  excellent  miniator* 

wore  greatly  encouraged ;  and  the  Bibles  of  ists,  including  Isabey,  who  not  only  painted  <« 

Charles  the  Bald,  preserved  in  the  imperial  ivory  portrait  pieces  containing  many  fij^Ire^ 

library  at  Paris,  and  in  the  Benedictine  monas-  but  attempted  with  success  historica]  so^t^-s 

tery  of  St.  Calixtus  in  Rome,  are  admirably  Angnstin,  Gu^rin,  Saint,  Mme.  de  Mirbel  ^c 

illustrated.    The  English  MSS.  are  not  inferior  The  most  eminent  American  miniature  p&'c>f 

to  the  continental,  and  the  Benedictional  of  wasMalbone,  whose  works  are  execnted  v'!^ 

St.  Ethelwolf,  executed  in  968-7  by  Godeman.  great  delicacy,  and  after  the  lapse  of  manr  yi.'* 

a  monk  of  Hyde  abbey,  is  considered  one  of  retain  much  of  their  original  freshness.  Am*  rf 

the  purest  specimens  of  early  English  art    The  others  who  have  succeeded  in  this  depart;  cl: 

celebrated  Bedford  missal,  execute  in  France  for  of  the  art  are  Charles  Fraser  of  South  Car<>!-ni, 

John,  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France  under  Henry  Inman,  and  Stiugg,  the  last  of  wb<^R^  -* 

Henry  VI.,  and  now  in  the  British  museum,  is  among  the  most  eminent  of  living  artist^  ir  t'/« 

one  of  the  latest  and  richest  specimens  of  the  department.    Of  late  years  the  introdnctiocci 

art  of  MS.  ill umination.    Among  the  most  cele-  colored  or  retouched  photographic  likene^H *^v 

brated  of  the  miniat4friy  who  were  also  equally  somewhat  interfered  with  the  profes.Mon  cf  tie 

if  not  more  celebrated  in  other  branches  of  art,  miniature  pmnter,  although  portraits  par-'"- 

may  be  mentioned  Simone  Memmi,  Giotto,  Fra  wholly  by  nand,  and  which  catch  their  expr^ 

Angelico  da  Fiesole,  Jan  van  Eyck,  Squarcione,  sion  from  the  genius  of  the  artist,  can  tif^^' 

Girolamo  dal  Libri,  Hans  Hemling  or  Memling,  be  superseded  by  a  mere  photogranh.    H  >>• 'i^* 

and  Giulio  Clovio.    Hemling  was  perhaps  the  raphy,  kept  distinct,  and  regaraca  onW  8«  ^'' 

best  of  all  the  illuminators ;  and  of  the  mdus-  auxiliary  to  the  miniature  painter,  rather :  • 

try  of  Giulio  Clovio  a  memorable  example  is  the  latter  by  the  data  it  affords  for  gr<a''' 

extant  in  his  ^*  Office  of  the  Virgin,**  now  in  accuracy  of  drawing  and  propoitioDa.   i>^ 

the  royal  librarv  of  Naples,  the  28  miniatures  Enamsl.) 

of  which  are  said  to  have  occupied  him  9  years.  MINE^  Clattde  finxHKx,  a  French  i^^'J 

With  the  invention  of  printing  the  occupation  inventor  of  the  rifie  bullet  which  \>e&Tf  » * 

of  the  illuminator  and  calligrapher  departed,  name,  bom  in  Paris  about  1810.    At  an  •  »'•? 

although  of  late  years  the  praotioe  of  embel-  age  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private  h*\>^<^^ 
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and,  after  senring  feveral  oampaignB  in  Algeria,  misfeer  of  the  nunt,  and  theoommander4n-elilef 
reached  the  rank  of  captun  of  foot  chaaHeora.  of  the  army  have  at  one  time  or  another  been 
ICa  inrentive  faculty  now  began  to  be  exer-  memberaof  the  cabinet  since  1830.  The  cabinet 
clsed  with  improvementa  in  the  constmction  of  la  not  a  body  recognized  by  English  law,  and 
firearms  and  projectiles ;  and  so  completely  orders  and  prodamationa  are  therefore  issaed, 
was  he  oocopied  with  the  sobject,  that,  on  the  not  in  its  name,  bnt  in  that  of  the  privy  connoU,  a 
supposition  that  he  was  losing  his  efficiency  aa  mnch  larger  body  which  waa  formerly  the  ad- 
a  military  officer,  his  dismissd  was  determined  viser  of  the  crown  in  all  affiurs  of  state.  It  waa 
npoQ.  Through  the  inflnence  of  the  dnke  de  in  the  reign  of  William  UI.  that  the  distinction 
3(ontpeiisier  he  was  retained  in  the  service;  of  the  cabinet  from  the  privy  conncil,  and  the 
and  enoonraged  to  continue  his  mechanical  practical  exdnnon  of  the  latter  from  all  hnstneas 
labors;  and  gradually  sevraal  of  his  improve-  of  state,  became  fullv  eatablished.  The  ministry 
meats  in  rifle  baUs,  cartridges,  and  gun  barrela  ahould  contain  members  of  both  houses  of  par- 
were  adopted  by  the  artillery  board.  In  18i9  liamenL  "  The  ministry  is,  in  fiact,^'  says  Mao- 
he  was  decorated  with  the  croas  of  the  legion  aulay,  **  a  committee  of  the  leading  membera 
of  honor;  in  1852  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  the  two  houses.  It  is  nominated  by  the 
of  mfgor  on  Uie  retired  Ust,  and  soon  after  crown ;  but  it  c(Hirists  ezdnsively  of  statesmen 
was  appomtod  ehef  du  tir^  or  instructor  in  the  whose  opinions  on  the  pressing  questions  of 
tue  of  firearms  at  Vincennea,  where  he  now  the  time  agree  in  the  main  with  the  opinions  of 
resides.  The  rifle  bullet  invented  by  him  con-  the  minority  of  the  house  of  conomons."  When 
sista  of  an  elongated  cylinder,  conical  in  front  the  house  of  commons  by  a  decisive  vote  on  a 
and  hollow  behind,  and  fitted  with  a  cap  of  test  question  shows  that  it  no  longer  apiMovea 
thia  iron,  which,  by  filling  the  grooves  of  the  the  policy  of  the  cabinet,  the  ministers  are  ex- 
barrel  as  the  ball  is  forced  through^  givea  to  the  pectod  to  resign  and  make  way  for  a  new  cabi- 
latter  a  precision  and  range  of  flight  hitherto  net. — ^Ihe  executive  government  of  France  ia 
onknown  to  the  science  of  gunnery.  This  waa  divided  into  10  departments  or  ^*  ministries,"  vi&, 
the  first  eflfoctual  introduction  of  the  principle  of  atate,  justice,  foreign  afiOairs,  interior,  financea, 
of  expansion  into  the  manufactare  of  firearms,  war,  marine,  public  inatmction  and  worship, 
Mioie  has  never  taken  out  a  patent  for  his  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works,  and 
ioTention,  and  haa  refused  very  advantageooa  Algeria  and  the  colonies.  The  heads  of  these 
overtares  from  the  Russian  government  to  ea-  departmenta  are  membera  of  the  cabinet.  The 
tablish  himself  at  St.  Petersburg  in  its  service,  cabinet  of  the  president  of  the  United  Statea 
Napoleon  IIL  has  presented  him  with  20,000  oonsistsof  the  secretaries  of  state,  treasury,  war. 
franca.  Nearly  the  whole  French  army  and  nav)r,  the  interior,  and  of  the  attorney-general 
maoj  other  bodies  of  European  troops  are  pro-  and  poatmaster-general.  These  hold  office  at 
vided  with  lllni6  rifles  and  bullets.  the  pleasure  of  the  president,  by  whom  they  are 
MINISTER,  a  high  officer  of  state  intrust-  appointed  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  senate. 
ed  with  the  administration  of  national  a£Gurs.  While  in  office  they  cannot  hold  seats  in  con- 
CoUectively,  the  persona  who  conatitnte  the  greas.  The  term  minister  is  seldom  applied  in 
administration  are  called  in  Europe  the  min-  Uie  United  States  to  members  of  the  cabinet, 
istry,  and  also  the  cabinet.  In  Great  Britain,  bnt  is  used,  as  in  Europe,  to  designate  diplomar 
of  late  years,  the  ministry  has  been  formed  tic  officers,  for  which  see  Diplomaot,  and  Law 
bj  some  eminent  party  leader  who  haa  the  con-  of  Nations. 

fideoce  of  the  house  of  conunons,  and  ia  an-  MINIUM.    See  Lead,  vol  x.  p.  889. 

thorized  by  the  sovereign  to  organize  a  cabinet  MINK,  a  small,  fur-bearing,  carnivorous  mam- 

Tfie  person  thus  chaiged  with  the  taak  selects  mal,  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  America, 

from  hia  party  or  from  thoae  flavorable  to  hia  Europe,  and  Asia,  belonging  to  the  genua  ptUo- 

policy  the  members  of  the  ministry,  taking  him-  rim  (Guv.),  in  which  are  included  the  ermine 

self  generally  tb.e  post  of  premier  or  prime  and  common  weasels,  and  to  the  sub-genna 

miDister,  and  commonly  the  office  of  first  lord  lutrtola  (Wagner).    The  minks  have  one  molar 

of  the  treasury.    The  other  principal  ministerB  less  on  each  side  above  and  below,  than  the 

ve  the  lord  chancellor,  the  three  secretaries  of  martens  {jMuUila\  and  are  therefore  more  car- 

^tatd  for  home,  oolooial,  and  foreign  affairs,  the  nivoroua ;  the  siae  is  smaller,  and  the  form  more 

6«*eretary  at  war,  and  Uie  chaoc^or  of  the  ex-  slender;  the  color  is  nearly  uniform;  the  feet 

chequer.    Beside  these  officials,  tihe  British  cab-  much  webbed,  and  thdr  pads  large  and  naked, 

ioet  in  1660  compriaed  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  with  the  intervals  not  occupied  by  hairs.    The 

cliief  secretary  for  Ireland,  the  postmaster^gen-  common  American  mink  (P.  ettoa,  Rich.)  variea 

eral,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  the  in  length  (from  nose  to  base  of  tail)  from  18  to 

presdent  of  the  conndl,  the  chanceOor  of  the  18  inches,  the  tail  being  8  to  10  inches  addition- 

dacby  of  Lancaster,  the  first  lord  of  the  ad-  al ;  the  general  color  ia  dark  brownish,  the  tail 

Qiu-aitj,  the  president  of  the  poor  law  board^  nearly  black,  the  chin  white,  but  not  the  edge 

iod  the  Indian  secreta^.    The  composition  of  of  the  upper  jaw;  some  specimens  are  lighter 

tbe  cabinet  variea  in  diflerent  administrationa,  even  to  yellomah  brown ;  the  head  is  broad  and 

*ad  some  cabinets  comprise  officers  who  are  depressed,  with  truncated  snout,  abort  round 

Qot  in  others.    Thua,  in  addition  to  those  al-  ears,  small  eyea  and  &r  forward,  long  and  rigid 

i^y  mentumed,  the  paymaater-genend,  the  whiakera  in  4  horizontal  series;  body  long  and 
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▼ennifoiTO,  with  long  Deck;  short  and  sUrat  MIKNESOTAf  one  of  the  norUhwertm 
limbs,  with  6*toedfeet)  armed  with  sharp  oIawb;  states  of  the  American  Union,  and  th«  liri 
tail  long  and  cylindrical,  having  on  each  side  of  admitted  nnder  the  federal  oonstitntion,  nuaiti 
the  nnder  surface  a  glandular  cayity  secreting  a  between  lat  48"  80'  and  49®  N.,  and  long.  ^^ 
strong  musky  fluid,  whence  the  generic  name;  29'  and  97"  5'  W.,  having  an  eztreoM  kn:ti 
mammfl9  6,  ventral.  The  nnder  for  is  soft  and  N.  and  S.  of  880  m.,  and  a  breadth  Ttnir; 
downj,  with  larger  and  coarser  hairs  intermin-  from  188  m.  in  the  middle  to  S68  m.  od  tie  >. 
S^ed ;  the  more  southern  the  locality,  the  coarser  line  and  887  m.  near  the  K.  line ;  area,  Sli;  y 
and  sdffer  is  the  fur.  The  mink  is  an  active,  de-  sq.  m.,  or  62,005,760  acres,  being  2.78  per  mci 
structive  depredator  in  the  fiurm  yard,  sometimes  of  the  total  area  of  the  United  6ut(«.  It  b 
killing  several  chickens  in  a  single  night,  though  bounded  N.  by  Britidi  America,  the  dividing !  ix 
leas  sanguinary  than  the  weasels;  it  now  and  being  formed  W.  of  the  Lake  of  the  1irooi«t7 
then  catches  a  fish  on  its  own  account,  and  fre-  the  49th  parallel,  and  £.  of  that  lake  bj  Rii:^ 
quently  steals  those  left  inadvertently  by  the  Lake  river,  Rainy  and  other  lakes,  and  Pip^cc 
angler;  it  feeds  also  on  small  rodents,  marsh  river;  £.  by  Lake  Superior  and 'WtsconsiD.frT 
biraa,  frogs,  and  crawfish.  It  takes  up  its  rest-  which  it  is  separated  by  a  line  drawn  dee  f. 
deuce  on  the  borders  of  ponds  and  small  streams,  from  the  first  rapids  in  tiie  St.  Looia  river  to  'ii 
eq>ecially  near  rapids  and  waterfalls;  it  is  an  St  Oroiz  river,  and  by  the  St  Croix  and  }S> 
excellent  swimmer  and  diver,  and  a  good  runner;  sissippi  rivers;  8.  by  the  state  oi  Iowa;  isd 
it  rarely  climbs  trees  like  the  martens,  unless  W.  by  Dacotah,  fit>m  which  it  is  divided  bj  tbr 
when  hotly  pursued ;  when  killed  in  the  water.  Red  river  of  the  North,  the  Boia  des  ^Kti 
it  almost  always  siidts.  It  is  readily  caught  in  river.  Lake  Traverse  and  Big  Stone  lake,  ca 
box  or  steel  traps,  or  in  dead-&lls,  baited  with  a  line  drawn  directly  S.  from  the  outlet  of  ti< 
the  head  of  a  bird ;  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  last  named  lake  to  the  Iowa  bonnda^.  T> 
and  most  active  at  night  In  northern  New  state  is  divided  into  68  countiefl,  viz. :  A^^* 
York,  the  breeding  season  begins  toward  the  Anoka,  Becker,  Benton,  Blue  Earth,  Bm^::- 
1st  of  March,  while  the  snow  is  on  the  ground ;  ridge,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Carlton,  Carrer,  Ci^ 
the  young,  6  or  6  in  number,  are  bom  about  the  Ohisago^  Cottonwood.  Crow  Wing,  Daft'Ui 
end  of  April;  when  taken  young,  it  is  easily  Davis,  Dodge,  Dougiaa,  Faribanlt,  FiIIl-'T'. 
domestical.  The  fur  of  the  mink  was  formerly  Freeborn,  Goodhne,  Hennepin,  IIoaftoD,  lu:^ 
considered  hardly  worth  collecting,  a  skin  selling  Itasca,  Jackson,  Kanabec,  Kandiyolic,  Lake.  U 
for  about  60  cents;  but  since  die  caprice  of  Sueur,  McLeod,  Manoaiin,  Martin,  Hftkrr. 
fashion  has  brought  this  ftir  into  vogfue,  they  Mille  Lacs,  Monongalia,  Morrison,  Mower,  M:r- 
are  worth  from  $1.60 to  $2.60  apiece,  accoifling  ray,  Nicollet^  Nobles,  Olmsted,  Otter  1i- 
to  color  and  quality ;  the  fur  is  fine,  but  shorter  Pembina,  Pierce,  Pine,  Pipestone,  Polk.  Rin 
and  less  lustrous  than  that  of  the  pine  marten  or  sey,  Renville,  Rice,  Ripley,  Rock,  6l  L'  ^ 
American  sable.  It  is  very  generally  distributed  Scott,  Sherburne,  Sibley,  Steams,  Steele,  T  vi 
in  North  America,  from  lat  70""  N.  to  Florida,  Toombs,  Wabashaw,  Waseca,  Washington,  ^i 
and  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Some  specimens  from  tonwan,  Winona,  Wright.  The  principal  c  r  * 
the  West  are  krger  than  the  average.  In  the  and  towns  are  St.  Paul,  the  capital,  6t  Ant^<  -  j. 
northern  states  there  is  a  smaller  and  blacker  Minneapolis,  Stillwater  Winona,  Bed  ^.': 
mink  (P.  na^rasemi,  And.  and  Bach.),  by  some  Hsstings,  Wabashaw,  Lake  Oity,  Anoki.  ?^ 
oonudered  a  mere  variety ;  the  fur  is  dark  and  Cloud,  Shakopee,  St  Peter,  Manksto,  F«ri^-*o 
remarkably  soft,  and  considerably  more  valuable  Rochester,  and  Chatfield. — According  t>^'^' 
that  that  of  the  common  mink. — ^The  European  census  of  1850,  Minnesota  contained  6,<C  "- 
mink  (P.  lutreola^  Cnv.)  is  of  smaller  size,  aark-  habitants,  of  which  number  6,038  were  vK'^ 
er  colored,  with  less  bushy  tail,  and  the  ed^  and  89  colored  persons.  In  1855  the  i-l^- 
of  the  upper  lip  white;  it  is  a  rare  aninoal,  with  lation  was  estimated  to  be  68,8]S.  Br  0 
the  same  habits  as  the  American  species,  and  its  act  of  congress  passed  Feb.  27, 1 657,  the  ^^v*^ 
fur  is  more  highly  esteemed ;  indeed  it  is  often  tary  of  the  interior  was  directed  to  io^:"  '<.* 
sold  to  the  inexperienced  for  sabl^  and  that  of  census  of  the  territory  previous  to  its  atiT<» 
the  American  mink  is  generally  osDed  by  fur-  sion  into  the  Union,  and  the  enmneratioD  u? 
riers  American  sable,  though  the  latter  bebngs  initiated  gave  the  following  results:  wbite  "f 
to  the  genus  mvstela  and  is  properly  a  marten,  sons  149,820  (males  87,895,  females  614f 
MINNESINGERS  (Germ.  Mtnns,  love,  and  colored  persons  272  (males  144,  femiles  l^ 
Sdnger^  singer),  a  school  of  German  poets  which  total  160,092;  or  about  2  to  the  sqosre  c.  ■ 
sprang  into  existence  in  the  latter  naif  of  the  constituting  82,686  families.  The  nninber  < 
12th  century,  and  fiouriahed  until  near  the  close  legal  voters  was  49,180,  of  whom  96,39)  vc^ 
of  the  18th.  Their  themes  were  amatory  and  native  and  22,898  naturalized.  Bt  tl-e  | 
heroic,  and  were  treated  in  much  the  same  census  of  1860  the  population  in  57  ^'cntn--^ 
mannerasthoseof  the  troubadours  of  Provence,  176,686.--Lying  nearly  at  the  centre  of -J 
thou^  in  a  more  earnest  spirit  and  after  a  continent,  Minnesota  occupies  the  torann'  ■'< 
purer  ideal  conception  of  love.  For  an  account  the  interior  plain  of  North  America,  forn^i  5 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  school  and  its  chief  the  conterminous  basins  of  the  Mi^^^'pr-  ' 
exemplars,  see  GniLurr,  Lixuutubb  of,  yoL  St  Lawrence,  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  iau 
TiiL  p.  2ia  Winnipeg,  and  at  once  encloses  the  he«i  va:^ 
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and  the  narlgable  limitB  of  tbe  three  great  ochi-  Ifinienppi  and  of  some  other  rivera  are  hi(^ 

yerging  river  systems  of  the  oontiDent.  A  group  blofb,  rorming  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 

of  low  sand  hiUs  in  N.  £.  Minnesota,  formed  by  characteristio  features  of  the  scenery.    Minne- 

hoge  deposits  of  drifts  overlying  a  local  outcrop  sota  is  distingnished  for  the  nnmber  and  beanty 

of  the  primary  and  metamorphic  rocks^  whicn  of  its  lakes,  which  present  every  variety  in  sizei 

terminates  the  Superior  basin  on  the  weei,  forma  outline,  and  situation.    Their  waters  are  gener- 

the  ^  Heights  of  Land  ^  between  the  waters  ally  sweet  and  dear,  lying  on  rocky  or  pebbly 

which  flow  respectively  into  the  gulf  of  Mez-  bottoms,  and  abounding  in  fish.     The  largest 

ico  on  the  sonth,  the  Atlantic  ocean'  on  the  of  these  lakes   are  the  Lake  of  the  Woodi| 

east,  and  Hudson's  bay  on  the  north.    The  Bainy,  Namekan,  Bois  Blanc,  Vermilion,  Swan, 

Heights  of  Land  rise  by  scarcely  perceptible  Sandy,  Winibigoshish,  Leech,  and  Mille  lakes 

slopes  from  tbe  general  level,  in  no  instance  in  the  N.  £.,  Bed  lake  in  the  N.  W.,  Big  Stone, 

higher  than  1,680  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  Benton,  Sauk,  and  Swan  in  the  W.  and  S.  W. 

not  more  than  600  feet  above  the  average  de-  ILmy  of  the  lakes  have  an  area  of  from  100  to 

vation  of  the  country.     These  hills  are  com-  400  sq.  m. — ^Notwithstanding  the  great  area 

moniy  flat  at  the  top,  varying  in  height  from  covert  by  this  state,  the  rock  formations  it 

85  to  100  feet  above  the  surrounding  waters,  contains^  so  far  as  they  have  been  explored,  i^ 

The  principal  group  of  these  drift  hiUs  is  sub-  pear  to  be  limited  almost  ezdusively  to  the 

divided  into  several  ramifications.    A  promi-  azoic  and  lower  protozoic  groups;  and  over  the 

nent  spur  extends  in  a  southerly   direction  greater  part  of  the  state  these  are  concealed 

fit)m  the  Itasca  crest  of  the  Mississippi  for  per-  beneath  the  ^uvial  deposits  which  make  the 

baps  150  miles,  known  aa  the  Leaf  mountains  superficial  covering  of  the  boundless  rolling 

and  the  Coteau  da  Grand  Bois  of  NicoUet,  and  prairies.    The  N.  W.  coast  of  Lake  Superior  is 

forms  a  low  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  made  up  of  metamorphic  slates  and  sandstones, 

of  the  Mississippi  and  Bed  rivers.    The  crest  of  intermingled  with  grits  of  volcanic  origin  and 

the  dividing  ridge  between  Lake  Superior  and  other  bedded  traps  and  porphyries.    These  are 

the  Mi»iasippi  is  not  more  than  1,400  feet  high ;  intersected  by  frequent  dikes  of  greenstone  and 

and  the  highest  of  the  trap  sunmiits  north  of  the  basalt ;  and  among  them  are  occasional  deposita 

lake  is  but  1,475  feet.   Lake  Superior  is  641  feet  of  red  day,  marl,  and  drift    Behind  this  group 

above  the  sea.    With  this  exception  the  surface  are  traced  westward,  along  the  northern  bouno- 

of  the  country  is  generally  an  undulating  plain,  ary  of  the  state,  formations  of  hornblende  and 

with  an  average  elevation  of  nearly  1,000  feet  argillaceous  slates,  succeeded  by  granitic  and 

ab*jve  the  sea,  and  presents  a  succession  of  small  other  metamorphic  rocks.    These  groups  extend 

MlIiDg  prairies  or  table   lands,  studded  with  S.  W.  into  the  central  portions  of  the  state. 

lakes  and  groves,  and  alternating  with  belta  of  Along  the  southern  boundary  the  devonian 

limber.    Two  thirds  of  the  surface  slopes  S.  £.  formation  is  found  in  tiie  extreme  west ;  the 

A  i  :h  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  the  northern  Niagara  limestone  succeeds  this  toward  the  east, 

f'  irt  of  the  state  being  nearly  equally  divided  and  next  occurs  the  Galena  limestone,  and  then 

between  the  alluvial  levels  of  the  Bed  river  the  Trenton  limestone  and  the  upper  or  St. 

valley  on  the  north-west  and  the  broken  high-  Peter's  sandstone,  which  overlies  the  Potsdam 

hods  of  the  north-east,  which  are  mainly  drain-  sandstone.    These  sandstones  crop  out  up  the 

ed  by  the  precipitous  streams  which  flow  into  valley  of  the  MissisBippi,  nearly  as  far  as  Fort 

Like  Superior  and  the  Bainy  lake  chain. —  Snelling,  when  the  lower  Silurian  limestones 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  which  which  on  both  sidea  the  river  lie  behind  and 

ori^'ioates  in  Lake  Itasca  lying  in  the  extreme  over  the  sandstones,  meet  in  the  valley  and 

western  elbow  of  the  Heights  of  Land,  and  form  the  blufis  of  the  rivers.    They  are  traced 

flows  S.  £.,  797  m.  of  its  course  bdonging  to  up  the  Ifinnesota  river,  curving  round  and  al- 

Minoesota,  of  which  134  forms  the  £.  boundary;  most  reaching  the  southern  boundary  of  the 

the  Minnesota,  which  traverses  the  lower  part  state  again,  and  cutting  off  the  continuation 

of  the  state  in  a  S.  £.  and  N.  K  direction,  and  of  the  higher  groups  fuither  northward.    Thus 

falU  into  the  Mississippi  after  a  course  through  throughout  the  state  there  appears  to  be  no 

the  state  of  334  m. ;  the  Bed  river  of  the  NorUi,  room  for  the  carboniferous  group,  so  that  no 

which  rises  in  Elbow  Idee,  and,  flowing  through  cod  may  be  looked  for.  The  lead-bearing  rocks 

several  lakes,  runs  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  then  traced  from  the  Iowa  line  are  of  little  extent, 

taming  to  the  N.  forms  the  W.  boundary  for  and  probably  of  little  importance. — ^The  soil  is 

379  m.;  and  the  St.  Croix  river,  which  rises  fertile,  ]  of  the  surface  being  well  adapted 

in  Wisconsin,  forms  129  m.  of  the  £.  boundary,  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  cereals  and  roots 

and  fall:)  into  the  lOssissippi.    In  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  temperate  zone.     It  is  composed  gen- 

i.«  tbe  St.  Lonis  river,  which  fdls  into  Lake  erally  of  a  dark,  cdcareous  loam,  abounding 

"superior,  and  is  important  aa  the  first  link  in  in  organic  and  saline  ingredients,  and  is  re- 

:Le  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  St  Lawrence  tentivo  of  moisture.    In  climate  Minnesota  la 

sj&tem ;  and  in  the  S.  W.  are  the  head  waters  fiivored  beyond  most  lands  iu  the  same  latitude 

of  the  Des  Moines.    All  the  rivers  have  numer*  on  the  continent    The  winters  are  cold,  but 

oQs  branches.    Tbe  navigable  waters  within  the  clear  and  dry,  and  the  fdl  of  snow  is  light ;  the 

»tate  have  a  totd  shore  line  of  2,746  m.,  and  a  summers  are  warm,  with  breezy  night%  during 

w&ter  line  of  1,532  m.    Along  the  banks  of  the  which  occur  most  of  the  rains ;  and  the  general 
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purify  of  the  air  and  the  salohrity  of  Its  climate 
recommend  it  for  the  residence  of  invalids. 
Ilie  country,  especially  above  lat.  46%  is  well 
timbered;  pine  forests  extend  far  to  the  N., 
and  birch,  maple,  aspen,  ash,  and  elm  abonnd. 
A  large  forest  of  hard  wood  varieties  known  as 
the  Big  Woods,  and  called  Bois  Franc  by  the 
early  ]^encdi  settlers^ztends  over  the  central 
portion  of  tiie  state  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
covers  an  area  of  about  4,000  sq.  m.  On  the 
river  bottoms  are  found  basswooid,  ehn,  aspen, 
bnttemnt,  ash,  birch,  maple,  linden,  balsam  fir, 
and  some  oaks ;  and  in  the  swamps  tamarack, 
cedar,  and  cypress.  Among  the  wild  animals 
are  the  dk,  deer,  antelope,  bear,  wolverene, 
otter,  muskrat,  minis,  marten,  raccoon,  and 
wolf.  The  buffalo  is  no  longer  found  £.  of 
the  Red  river.  Of  birds,  there  are  the  golden 
and  bald  eagles,  grouse,  pheasant,  oartridgCL 
hawk,  buzzard,  owl,  quail,  plover,  lark,  and 
many  smaller  kinds,  ^ere  are  also  the  peli- 
can, tern,  sheldrake,  teal,  loon,  wild  geese,  wild 
ducks,  and  other  water  fowl.    The  waters  con- 


tain pike,  pickerel,  bass,  whitefish,  mnskelonge^ 
catfish,  trout,  and  other  varieties  of  fish. — ^Many 
natural  objects  of  interest  are  found  throughout 
the  state.  The  ^GssissippL  studded  with  isl- 
ands and  bordered  by  hign  bluffl,  presents  a 
succession  of  most  picturesque  scenes.  Moun- 
tain  island,  with  an  elevation  of  ^8  feet ;  Maid- 
en's rock,  celebrated  in  Indian  tradition,  on  an 
expansion  of  the  river  cidled  Lake  Pepin,  about 
400  feet  high ;  and  La  Grange  mountain  on  the 
same  lake,  are  all  notable  for  their  picturesque 
diaracter.  St  Anthony's  faUs,  celebrated  as 
much  for  their  surrounding  scenery  as  for  the 
descent  of  the  waters,  which  have  a  perpendio- 
ular  fall  of  only  16i  feet,  are  farther  up  the 
river,  and  promise  from  the  abundant  water- 
power  they  afford  to  become  a  most  important 
manufacturing  site.  A  few  miles  beyond,  be- 
tween lOnneapolis  and  Fort  Snelling,  are  the 
Minnehaha  fEdls,  a  romantic  and  beautiftd  cas- 
cade with  aperpendicular pitch  of  46  feet,  flowing 
over  a  prolecting  rock  wnich  permits  a  passage 
ondemeatn.  Brown's  falls,  which  have  a  per- 
pendicular descent  of  60  feet,  and  including  the 
rapids  of  100  feet^  are  situated  W.  of  the  Missis- 
dppi,  on  a  narrow  stream  which  is  the  outlet 
of  several  small  lakes.  There  are  also  ftUs  or 
rapids  on  the  St.  Croix,  about  i  m.  below  which 
is  a  noted  pass  through  which  the  river  has 
forced  its  way,  called  the  Dalles  of  St  Croix, 
and  others  of  less  note  on  various  streams. 
About  2  m.  from  St  Paul  is  Fountain  cave,  an 
excavaUon  in  the  white  sandstone,  with  an  en- 
trance about  16  feet  In  diameter  opening  into  a 
chamber  160  feet  long  and  20  wide.  The  cave 
has  been  explored  for  1,000  feet  without  reaching 
the  termination. — ^Until  the  year  1846  Minne- 
sota was  the  home  of  the  Indian,  the  Chippewas 
and  Sioux;  and  the  only  representatives  of 
civilization  within  the  country  were  the  trap- 
pers and  traders,  the  lumbermta  on  the  St 
Croix,  and  a  few  missionaries  of  religion.  The 
succeeding  years  have  seen  a  tide  of  immigration 


represented  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thooaandi 
annually,  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  cin* 
not  be  fewer  than  200,000  white  inhabitanta. 
On  June  1,  1860,  cultivation  extended  otv 
6,086  acres,  and  28,846  acres  were  oocupiel 
but  not  cultivated — ^together  valued  at  $l(n,- 
984;  and  the  value  of  &rming  implemeoti 
and  machinery  was  $16,981.  The  crops  of 
1849-'60  consisted  of  1,401  bushela  of  whnt, 
126  of  rye,  80,682  of  oats.  16.725  of  Indiu 
com,  1,216  of  barley,  616  of  buckwheat,  21^ 
of  potatoes,  10,002  of  beans  and  peaa,  2,019 
tons  of  hay,  &o.  The  commissioner  of  stit^ 
tics  for  Minnesota  estimated  the  crop  of  165$- 
'60  as  follows:  2,600,000  bushels  of  whcsi, 
2,000,000  of  Indian  com,  and  2,600,000  of  oatE. 
The  number  of  farms,  according  to  the  oensa 
of  1860,  embracing  returns  from  57  ooun- 
ties,  is  19,076.  The  live  stock  in  1850  coa- 
sisted  of  860  horses  14  asses  and  mii]«9,  €07 
milch  cows,  666  working  oxen,  740  other  cattle, 
80  sheep,  and  784  swine ;  aggregate  value  $91  • 
869.  According  to  the  same  census  there  w(r« 
then  in  Ifinnesota  6  manufacturing  estabfisb- 
ments  in  which  a  capital  of  $94,000  waa  invest- 
ed, and  which  employed  68  hands.  The  raw  male- 
rial  consumed  was  valued  at  $24,000,  and  tb« 
value  of  the  products  of  the  year  was  $57>^X 
The  census  of  1860  ^ves  668  mannfactnring  » 
tablishments.  The  quantity  of  land  aold  by  the 
United  states  since  the  establishment  of  the  land 

Sstem  in  IGnneeota  has  been  aa  follows:  io 
e  year  ending  June  80, 1860, 1,605.41  acr^: 
1861, 2,881.74;  1862, 16,068.29;  1858, 5,059.  !:•: 
1864. 129,606.86 ;  1866, 886,696  J» ;  1858,  l.<>  ^- 
180.67;  1867,  202,010.92;  1858,  482,856.44 
1869,  190,842.67;  total,  6,186,111.80  acn& 
These  amounts  are  exclusive  of  landa  entered  \jj 
bounty  warrants,  and  also  of  school,  uuverstT. 
railroad,  swamp,  and  donation  lands  whi-i 
have  accmed  to  the  state  imder  various  acts «./ 
congress. — ^A  considerable  trade  is  carried  oc  ^7 
steamers  on  the  Mississippi,  and  a  regular  cczz- 
munication  maintained  witn  the  £a^  rie  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago,  and  with  the  gulf  ^ts!'? 
by  way  of  St  Louis,  to.  The  arrivals  of  stexs- 
boats  at  St  Paul  in  184i  were  41 ;  1S45.  4^ 
1846,  24;  1847,  47;  and  1848,  68.  To  t'.« 
period  the  sole  occupation  of  these  was  in  t*  • 
fur  and  Indian  trade.  In  1849  and  sabsc^u  a 
years  the  arrivals  were  as  follows : 
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In  this  table  are  included  arrivals  ftrtcn  p 
within  as  well  as  without  the  state.  Tbe  pr.-T' 
dpal  points  of  connection  in  the  river  tr^i? 
without  the  state  are  La  Crosse,  Plrairie  da  Ai«£* 
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Dimleith,  and  8t.  Louis,  from  which  came  f  of  to  the  amonnt  of  $2,276,000  were  issaed  and 

the  arrivals  in  1859 ;  ^e  remainder  came  chief-  applied  to  grading  on  the  various  lines. — On 

It  from  the  Ifinnesota  river,  on  which  a  smaller  Jan.  1. 1860,  Minnesota  contained  0  banks,  the 

class  of  boats  are  employed.    A  small  steam-  condition  of  which  was  as  follows :  Loans  and 

boat  mnsto  Taylor's  falls  on  the  8t.  Oroix,  and  discounts,  $107,198.80;  due  from  brokers,  $45,- 

abore  St.  Anthony  Ms  on  the  Ifisossippi  to  088.20;  stocks,  $225,000;  specie,  $14,712.10; 

St.  Gloud.    Recently  an  important  trade  has  loss  and  expense  account,  $4,510.78;  cash  items 

3)niiig  up  between  St  Paul  and  the  Selkirk  set-  and  real  estate,  $7,786.91 ;  bills  of  other  banks, 
ement  on  the  Red  river  of  the  North,  a  com-  $27,856 ;  due  from  other  banks,  $18,146.86 ;  total 
munityof  10,000  souls,  condstingof  farmers,  resources,  $450,242.10.  Capital,  $809,000;  dr- 
hunters,  and  traders,  connected  with  the  Hud-  culation,  $84,481 ;  due  depositors,  $58,886.88 ; 
800^8  bay  compfmy.  Until  1859  this  trade,  due  other  persons,  $47,924.27 ;  total  liabilities, 
vhich  is  constantly  increasing,  was  carried  on  $450,242.10. — ^Ample  provisions  have  been 
by  means  of  carts  overland,  of  which  400  or  500  made  for  education,  viz. :  a  grant  by  congress 
Arrived  annually  at  St.  Paul.  In  that  year,  of  two  sections  of  every  township,  or  2,888,000 
however,  a  smidl  steamboat  was  placed  on  the  acres  in  all,  and  a  tax  of  i  of  1  per  cent  on  all 
Red  river,  and  with  the  improved  means  of  taxable  property,  amounting  in  1859  to  $89,000, 
conveyance  the  Hudson^s  bay  company  have  for  the  support  of  common  schools ;  a  grant  of 
chosen  this  route  for  the  transportation  of  their  72  sections  for  a  state  university;  and  a  state 
annual  supplies,  in  preference  to  the  old  canoe  appropriation  of  $15,000  in  aid  of  8  state  nor- 
roDte  to  Hudson^s  Day.  In  1859  there  were  mal  schools.  In  '1859  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  commerce  of  Lake  Superior  9  of  school  age  was  42,258,  and  of  school  oistricts 
steamers  and  20  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  1,016.  There  are  union  or  high  schools  in  all 
burden  of  16,200  tons.  The  chief  commercial  the  principal  towns,  and  common  schools  wher- 
prodacts  of  the  country  are  wheat  and  oats,  in  ever  the  population  is  sufficiently  compact.  In 
the  yield  and  quality  of  which  it  excels  most  1859  a  law  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of 
other  states ;  com,  of  which  it  is  less  produo-  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Faribault,  and  in 
tive;  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  field  roots;  1858  of  a  state  agricultural  coUeffe  at  Glencove. 
dairv  products,  wool,  cattle,  hides,  frirs  from  the  — ^The  present  constitution  of  JsGnnesota  was 
norta-west,  pine  lumber  and  cranberries  from  adopted  Oct.  18, 1857,  and  the  state  government 
the  north-east,  and  ginseng  from  the  central  was  organized  l£ay  22, 1858.  The  aualifications- 
forcsts.  The  exports  fr*om  Aug.  20,  1859,  to  for  voters  are,  that  they  be  free  white  males,  21 
July  15,  1860,  are  stated  as  follows :  wheat,  years  of  age,  who  are  or  have  declared  their  in- 
1,050,685  bushels ;  oats,  685,500 ;  other  grains,  tention  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
57,100;  lumber,  58,490,988  feet;  logs,  71,000,-  and  who  have  redded  in  the  United  States  1  year, 
000  feet;  laths,  21,886,000 ;  shingles,  6,768,000 ;  and  in  the  state  4  months  next  preceding.  In- 
ginseng^  208,000  lbs.;  frirs,  value,  $160,000;  dians  and  persons  of  mixed  white  and  Indian 
cranberries,  10,800  bushels,  &c. — ^The  means  of  blood,  whohave  adopted  the  language,  customs, 
internal  transit  are  as  yet  mostly  limited  to  the  and  habits  of  civilization,  are  luso  allowed  to 
rivers,  affording  1,582  m.  of  navigation ;  but  vote  in  any  district  in  which  they  have  resided 
Mveral  roads  bive  been  bmlt  by  the  general  for  the  10  days  next  preceding.  The  legislature 
and  local  sovemments,  and  a  spirit  of  railroad  consbts  of  87  senators  elected  for  2  years,  and  80 
enterprise  has  lately  sprung  up  among  the  peo-  representatives  elected  for  1  year.  They  must 
pie.  Minnesota  has  obtained  grants  of  umd  be  qualified  voters  and  residents  in  the  state  1 
amounting  to  4,899,141  acres  from  congress  to  year,  and  in  their  respective  districts  6  months 
aid  in  the  construction  of  1,270  miles  of  project-  next  before  the  election.  The  executive  con- 
ed nuhx>ad,  on  the  following  lines:  Minnesota  sists  of  a  governor  (salary  $2,500),  lieutenant- 
sod  Pacific  railroad  (main  line),  from  Stillwater  governor  ($6  a  day  as  president  of  the  senate), 
^M  St  Paul  and  St  Anthony  to  Breckinridge,  secretary  of  state  ($1,500),  treasurer  ($1,000), 
220  m.,  with  a  branch  from  St  Anthony  tia  and  an  attorney-general  ($1,000).  all  elected  for 
Anoka,  St  Qond,  and  Crow  Wing,  to  St  Yin-  2  years,  and  an  auditor  (salary  $1,000)  elected 
c«nt  on  Red  river,  400  m. ;  Minnesota  valley  for  8  years.  The  Judidiuy  comprises  a  chief 
f^htiad,  from  St  Paul  and  St  Anthony  (unit-  Justice  and  2  associates  forming  the  supreme 
ing  at  Shakopee  Oity),  cia  South  Bend,  to  oourt,6  judges  of  district  courts,  and  a  juoge  of 
the  southern  boundary  in  the  direction  of  the  probate  and  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county, 
mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  river,  190  m. ;  Ifin-  All  judges  are  elected,  those  of  the  supreme  and 
neapolis  and  Oedar  valley  railroad,  frt>m  lOn-  district  courts  for  7  years,  and  the  others  for  3 
D«apolis  tia  Faribault  to  the  S.  boundary  near  years.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  derived 
(^edar  river,  112  m. ;  Minnesota  tranrit  railroad,  chiefly  fit>m  taxation,  and  in  1859  amounted  to 
^m  Winona  via  Rochester  and  St  Peter  to  $177,822.  The  valuation  of  property  subject  to 
^e  Big  Stoux  river,  S.  of  the  45th  parallel,  268  tax  in  1850  was  $806,487;  and  in  1859,  $85,- 
^/,  Boot  river  raikoad,  from  La  Orescent  to  664,492.  The  state  has  an  absolute  debt  of 
jj  junction  with  the  transit  nulroad  atRochester.  $250,000,  and  contingent  liabilities  to  the  amount 
79  m.  As  a  further  aid  to  the  construction  of  of  ^,275,000,  contracted  on  account  of  a  loan 
uese  roads,  a  conditional  loan  of  state  credit  was  of  credit  to  railroad  companies. — Though  of  so 
uthorized  bylaw,  in  pursoanoe  of  which  bonds  recent  settlement,  Minnesota  has  long  been  the 
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aeftt  of  a  ooiuiderable  traffic  with  the  Indians,  MINNOW,  the  common  name  of  many  hdiH 

and  of  miwionary  enterprise.    As  earlj  as  1680  mrinodont   fishea,  of  the  genera  ySm^v/ut 

Hennepin  and  La  Salle  penetrated  these  wilds,  (xiu^p.)  and  hydrargyra  (Lao6p.)-   In/inuf«/u 

followed  by  La  Hontan  and  Le  Soeor,  and  in  the  the  npper  sorfaoe  of  the  head  is  flattened ;  fiiu 

last  centniy  by  Carver;  and  within  the  present  (»rd-Iike  teeth  upon  the  Jaws,  and  short  oo«4 

centory  this  region  has  been  thoronghly  explor-  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  hyoid  arch,  with 

ed  by  Pike.  Long,  Keating:,  Nicollet,  bchoolcraft,  opposite  yelyet-like  patches  on  the  roof  ii  the 

Owen,  ana  othera.    But  it  was  not  before  1812  month ;  no  teeth  on  palate  or  vomer ;  branchul 

that  the  United  States  had  any  authority  within  rays  6 ;  dorsal  opposite  the  anal,  and  casdil 

the  limits  of  Minnesota.    In  1816  a  law  was  rounded ;  upper  surfekce  and  sides  of  head  cot- 

passed  exdoding  foreigners  from  the  Indian  ered  with  scales.     The  common  minnow,  or 

trade ;  and  the  military  post  of  Fort  Snelling  **  cobbler^'  of  the  young  smelt  fishers  (F.  ffite^- 

was  established  in  1819.    In  1837  a  small  tract  lenttiiy  Ouv.  and  Val.),  is  from  1  to  6  tncUs 

of  countrv  between  the  St  Croix  and  Mississippi  long ;  the  females  are  of  a  uniform  brown  ooli< ; 

was  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  United  States,  the  males  with  lighter  intervals  on  the  ad<» 

and  lumbering  operations  commenced  upon  the  arranged  like  transverse  bands,  the  dorsal  ani 

St.  Croix.    The  territory  of  Minnesota  was  es-  anal  with  black  dots,  and  anal  slightly  eoiargifi- 

tablished  by  an  act  of  congress  passed  March  8,  ated  posteriorly,   mouth  protractile,  and  cp- 

1849,  and  the  government  was  organized  in  ward  when  closed.    This  abounds  aboot  the  b^; 

June.    Itembraosd  nearly  twice  the  area  of  the  marshes  of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  ntd 

present  state,  its  western  limits  extending  to  is  caught  in  laree  numbers  in 'hand  nets  a 

the  Missouri  and  White  Earth  rivers.    Up  to  bait  for  other  fish,  particularly  smelts.    Tit 

this  period  the  country  was  occupied  almost  banded  minnow  {F,  nij^/atciatu^  Cuv.  a=J 

entirely  by  Indians ;  but  a  small  civilized  popu-  YaL)  is  less  common;  it  is  2  or  8  inches  1ol.l 

lation  of  whites  and  half-breeds  had  grown  up  yellowish  green  above  with  numeroos  bUct. 

around  the  trading  posts  and  mission  stations,  dot^  silvery  white  below ;  10  to  14  black  ba» 

amounting  in  1849  to  4,857  souls.    In  1861  the  across  the  sides,  widest  in  the  males;  foond  is 

Sioux  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  New  England.    The  barred  minnow  {F.  «%/.> 

in  the  territoryW.  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Big  /ateiattu^  Cuv.  and  Val.)  is  about  8  inches  kx:^ 

Sioux  river.    The  population  increased  so  rap-  olive-green  above,  blui^  gray  below,  with  tlrt 

idly  after  this,  that  in  1857  application  was  lighter  sides  marked  transvenely  with  nmna- 

made  for  admission  into  the  Union.    The  act  ous  bluish  bands  with  darker  minute  dou ; 

authorizing  the  formation  of  a  state  govern-  found  in  New  England  and  New  Tork« — Tit 

ment  passed  congress  Feb.  26,  1857,  and  the  yellow-bellied   minnow    (hydrargym  ^ar\^ 

state  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  May  Storer)  is  from  1  to  5  inches  long;  the  fenuuc 

11, 1858,  with  the  boundaries  above  described,  is  yellowish  green  above,  lighter  on  tibe  si%ic% 

That  portion  of  the  state  lying  on  the  E.  side  and  white  beneath,  with  from  1  to  6  kmgituiik- 

of  the  Mississippi  originally  belonged  to  the  nal  interrupted  black  bands  extending  alc*:^ 

country  termed  the  ^'  Territory  noilh-west  of  the  sides  from  the  gill  covers  to  near  the  tx^ 

the  Ohio,'*  and  had  the  ordinance  of  1787  been  where  there  are  8  or  more  indistinct  trmnsvcr^ 

fully  complied  with  would  have  been  included  bands.    In  this  genus  the  head  is  more  flatted- 

in  the  6th  state  (Wisconsin)  formed  from  that  ed,  and  the  branchial  rays  are  6.     It  is  fci^  I 

region.  This  section  comprises  an  area  of  22,886  in  southern  New    England  and  New  Yiri. 

square  milesL    The  part  of  the  country  lying  W.  — ^The  cyprinoid  black*nosed  dace  {^rgyr^-» 

of  the  Mississippi,  and  embracing  more  than  atronanu,  Heck.)  is  sometimes  called  br.«  k 

two  thirds  of  its  area,  was  originally  a  portion  minnow.  The  British  minnow  or  minim  {Irt'**- 

of  Louisiana,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  eu$  phoxintu^  ^°^*I  rarely  exceeds  3  inches  >z 

the  United  States  in  1803;  and  before  it  was  length;  it  b  generally  found  in  the  same  str^az^ 

included  in  Minnesota  it  had  been  a  part  of  with  trout,  swimming  in  shoals, 

the  territory  of  Missouri,  and  subsequently  of  MINORCA,  or  Mutorca  (anc.  Balear%$  Jf.- 

Iowa.  nor\  the  second  in  size  of  the  Balearic  i&Jaclx 

MINNESOTA,  or  St.  Pxm's,  a  river  of  lying  24  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  M^orca,  and  at  >' 

Minnesota,  having  its  source  in  a  series  of  lakes  130  m.  8.  K  from  Barcelona,  between  lat.  ' 

between  lat  45''  and  46''  N.,  and  pursuing  a  S.  47'  and  40°  21'  N.,  and  long.  S"*  50'  and  4'  ^. 

£.  course  for  about  800  m.  to  its  confluence  E.;  greatest  length  88  m.,  greatest  breadth  IS  r  , 

with  the  Blue  Earth;  then  turning  N.  K  it  area,  about  800  sq. m. ;  pop. about 44,00(U  T   ■ 

flows  in  that  direction  for  about  120  m.,  falling  coast  is  indented  on  every  side  with  small  K   % 

into  the  Mississippi  at  Fort  SneUiog.    Its  course  several  of  which  form  excellent  harUirsw     *  ^^ 

ispriodpallv  ia  the  valley  lying  between  the  surface  is  rugged,  and  rises  gradoally  tuVLr«. 

Coteau  ou  Grand  Bois  and  the  Coteau  des  Prai-  the  centre,  where  it  attains,  in  Monte  To«t\  tr 

ries.    For  its  whole  distance  from  Big  Stone  elevation  of  nearly  5,000  feet.    The  dimau  » 

lake  it  has  a  Call  of  only  220  feet    It  is  naviga-  very  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  a:  d 

ble  for  steamen  about  40  m.  to  a  point  whero  the  soil  is  rather  sterile.    Iron,  lead,  cx^p^-.'. 

at  low  water  a  ledge  of  rocks  obstructs  further  and  marble  are  found.    The  inhabitants  atx-  li* 

progress;  but  ordinarily  small  boats  can  ascend  most  entirely  ennged  in  agriculture,  £^^    r 

to  ratterson^s  n^ids^  295  m.  from  its  month*  and  commerce.   Sinoroa  is  of  graat  coniKKn.  -«. 
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importance  in  the  Mediterranean  trade*  and  the  Toheniisoy,  8.  by  Kiev  and  Volhynia,  and  W. 
capital,  Port  Mahon,  possesses  an  excellent  har-  by  Grodno  and  Wilna;  area,  84,380  so.  m.; 
bor.  (See  Balkabio  Iblahdb.)  pop.  in  1856,  988,188.  fThe  territory  of  Mindc 
MINORITES.  See  FsAiroiBOAire.  is  a  vast  plain,  over  which  are  scattered  a  few 
MINOS,  in  Greek  mythology  and  legends,  a  hiUs  of  moderate  elevation.  In  the  N.  and  E. 
Cretan  hero  and  lawgiver.  According  to  Ho-  there  are  large  forests,  and  toward  the  S.  and 
mer  he  was  the  son  of  Japiter  by  Enropa,  brother  S.  W.  extensive  marshes.  The  principal  riven 
of  Rhadamanthos,  and  father  of  Deucalion  and  are  the  Dnieper  (which  partly  bounds  it  on  the 
Ariadne.  The  logographers  make  him  also  the  £.),  Niemen,  Pripetz,  and  Beresina.  The  di- 
brotlier  of  Sarpodon  and  husband  of  PasiphaS.  mate  is  very  severe  in  winter,  but  pleasant  in 
Some  later  writers  distinguish  two  kings  of  the  summer.  The  soil  is  dry  in  the  N.  and  to  some 
name,  but  only  one  Minos  was  known  to  Ho-  extent  fertile ;  in  the  S.  mostly  wet  and  marshy, 
mer,  Hesiod,  or  the  poets  and  historians  to  the  Agriculture  is  the  prindpd  occupation.  Minsk 
time  of  Aristotle.  To  obtain  possession  of  the  is  divided  into  10  circles,  and  was  formerly  a 
throne  of  Crete,  he  affirmed  that  the  gods  grant-  part  of  the  Lithuanian  provinces  of  Poland. — 
ed  to  him  every  thing  for  which  he  prayed.  He  Mifbk,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Swisloo^ 
aooordlngly  prayed  that  a  bull  might  come  forth  about  160  m.  8.  £.  from  Wilna ;  pop.  85,000,  a 
from  the  sea,  and  promised  to  sacrifice  it  to  large  part  of  whom  are  Jews.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Neptune.  The  bull  appeared,  and  he  obtained  a  Greek  prelate  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
the  kingdom;  but,  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  The  nuns  of  Minsk  were  subjected  to  persecu- 
animal,  he  sacrificed  another  in  its  place.  There-  tion  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  in  1840. 
upon  Neptune  afflicted  his  wife  PasiphaA-with  MINSTREL,  one  of  a  dass  of  men  in  the  mid- 
a  monstrous  passion  for  the  bull,  for  the  gratifl-  die  ages,  who  gidned  a  livelihood  by  the  arts 
cation  of  which  the  inventor  Diedalus  contrived  of  poetry  and  music,  singing  to  the  narp  tbdr 
means,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  the  Ifino-  own  verses,  or  the  popular  ballads  and  metrical 
taur.  a  creature  with  the  body  of  a  man  and  the  histories  of  the  time.  They  sometimes  accom- 
head  of  a  bull,  which  was  imprisoned  by  Ifinos  panied  their  music  with  mimicry  and  action,  so 
in  the  Cnossian  labyrinth.  Mmos  acquired  great  that  they  were  often  cdled  mimt  and  hUtrionei, 
maritime  power,  conquered  the  JSgsean  islands,  The  term  minstrel  is  of  Norman  origin,  and 
inade  war  upon  Atiiens,  and  compelled  the  was  introduced  tiito  England  with  the  Norman 
Athenians  to  send  to  Crete  periodically  a  tribute  conquest.  Edward  11.,  Henry  Y .,  and  Henry 
of  7  youths  and  7  maidens  to  be  devoured  by  YI.  showed  great  regiu*d  for  minstrels ;  but  the 
the  Ifinotaur.  Theseus  with  the  aid  of  Ariadne  reign  of  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion  was  their  golden 
at  length  slew  the  monster  and  abolished  the  age.  When  Henry  Y.  set  out  on  his  great  ex- 
tribute.  In  a  subsequent  attempt  to  conquer  pedition  to  France,  18  minstrels,  with  an  allow- 
Sicily  Minos  failed  and  perished.  After  his  death  ance  of  12d,  a  day  each,  accompanied  him.  But 
be  was  constituted  judge  in  Hades  to  settle  their  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I Y.  their  art  seems  to 
dilutes,  but  without  authority  to  determine  havedediuM.  Toward  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
the  rewarJ  or  punishment  for  the  previous  lives  reign  a  statute  was  enacted,  by  which  wander- 
of  the  dead.  The  Cretans  ascribea  to  him  their  ing  minstrels  were  punished  along  with  rogues, 
political  and  legal  institutions.  tinkers,  peddlers,  vagabonds,  andbeggars. 

MINOT,  Gbobok   Richards,  an  American       MINT    (menthct^   from    Mintha,  a    nymph 

historian  and  jurist,  bom  in  Boston,  Dec  28,  changed   into   this  plant),  commonly  under- 

1768,  died  Jan.  2, 1802.    He  was  graduated  at  stood  to  signify,  in  botany,  what  we  call  spear 

Harvard   college  in   1778,  and   subsequently  mint  or  common  mint  (IT.  viridis^  lann.)*    It 

practised  law  in  Boston.    He  was  successively  is  a  native  of  Europe,  though  found  about 

clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representiir  moist  ground  and  waste  placM  in  the  United 

tires,  secretary  of  the  convention  which  ratified  States,  having  strayed  from  gardens  and  fields 

the  federal  constitution,  judge  of  probate  for  the  where  it  has  been  cultivated.    In  appearance 

coonty  of  Sufiblk,  and  judge  of  the  municipal  it  is  handsome,  cleanly,  of  a  deep  green  color, 

court  of  Boston,  which  last  ofBce  he  filled  at  with  an  erect  stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  fhrnished 

the  time  of  his  death.    His  publications  consist  with  oblong-lanceolate,  subsessile,  acutely  cut^ 

of  an  oration  on  the  Boston  massacre,  delivered  serrate  leaves,  and  ending  in  slender,  tapering 

in  1782 ;  a  '*  History  of  Shays*s  Rebeltion*'  (8vo.,  spikes  of  pale.  purple-coroUed  flowers.     The 

1788) ;  **'  Eulogy  on  Washington^'  (1800) ;  and  fresh  leaves  wnen  bruised  are  emploved  as  a 

a  ^  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay*'  from  1748  to  sauce,  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  beverage 

1765,  with  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  period  known  as  mint  julep.    There  are  several  species 

from  the  settlement  of  the  country.    Of  the  last  of  mentha  to  whicn  is  affixed  some  descnptive 

named  work,  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  titie,  and  which  are  in  this  sense  mints,  such  as 

of  Gov.  Hutchinson,  the  2d  volume  was  pub-  the  peppermint  (If.  piperiUa^  Linn.),  likewise 

lished  after  his  death.  natundised  in  many  places  in  America,  though 

MINOTAUR.    See  Mnros.  indigenous  to  Europe ;  also  others  not  oommon- 

MINOT'S  LEDGE.    Bee  Liobthousk.  ly  seen  among  us,  but  known  abroad,  such  aa 

MINSK,  a  S.  W.  government  of  European  the  M,  rotwmifolia^  ajnatiea^  and  ftuleffium^ 

Bussia,  bounded  N.  by  Vitebsk.  fW>m  which  it  having  similar  properties  as  stimulating  medi- 

is  separated  by  the  Dttna,  E.  by  Mohilev  and  cines;  but  peppermint  la  by  far  the  most  pi 
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waif  and  is  ohiefly  used  to  relieve  nanaea  or  to  pdis. — ^The  eariy  methods  of  oc^oiog  moosj 
coyer  the  nnpleasant  taste  of  other  medicines,  were  exceedingly  imperfect.  The  metal,  hsiicg 
This  mint  is  largelj  cidtivated,  especially  in  the  been  brought  to  tiie  required  standard  of  fine- 
state  of  New  York,  for  the  manmactare  of  the  ness,  was  melted  and  cast  into  small  barsi  wbkri: 
oil  of  peppermint,  of  which  great  quantities  are  were  reduced  to  thin  plates  under  the  hamiMr. 
consumed  by  confectioners  in  flavoring  candies,  Square  pieces  cut  nrom  these  plates  wen 
lozenges,  d^«,  and  by  druggists  and  liquor  rounded  at  the  forge,  and  then  by  means  at 
defers  in  preparing  essences,  cordials,  and  the  rude  dies— one  fixed  like  an  anvil  to  a  blo^L 
like.  Essence  of  peppermint  is  a  solution  of  the  and  the  other  held  in  the  hand  and  strack  with 
oil  in  alcohol,  of  aifferent  degrees  of  strength,  a  mallet  like  a  punch — ^the  round  limq>  of  miul 
Another  species  possessing  the  singular  odor  of  was  flattened  and  coined  at  the  same  time.  Tu 
decaying  cheese  is  known  as  the  corn  mint  (if.  difficulty  of  thus  placing  the  two  diea  exacilj 
ortMUMf),  having,  unlike  the  others,  hairy  stems,  opposite  suggested  occasional  improTemei^:/ : 
petioled  ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  globose,  re-  but  it  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  Uie  ISti 
mote  whorls  of  flowers.  This  is  like?nse  con*  century  that  the  forge  and  hammer  gave  pkr^ 
sidered  an  adventitious  plant  from  Europe,  and  in  France  and  Engird  to  the  mill  and  scrvv, 
is  rarely  met  with,  occurring  in  fields  in  Penn-  a  French  invention  by  which  the  bars  were  re 
svlvaoia  and  Ohio.  The  wUd  mint  (if.  Carup-  duced  to  their  propeor  thicknewH  by  rolling;  ml^ 
densia,  Linn.)  is  not  uncommon  in  wet  grounds  the  pieces  were  coined  by  the  pressure  of  & 
by  the  sides  of  brooks  to  the  northward,  and  screw.  In  the  British  mint  screw  presses*  inr 
extending  from  New  England  to  Kentucky.  It  pelled  by  steam,  continue  to  be  used  at  xLe 
has  whitish,  bury,  square  stems,  rising  upward  present  day  ;  while  in  France,  the  Uniic^ 
from  1  to  2  feet  hi^ ;  its  leaves  are  oblong,  States,  and  some  other  countries,  the  levcr 
tapering  at  both  ends,  supported  on  footstalks;  presses  of  Thonnelier  have  been  snbatttuted.— 
its  flowers  in  regular  axillary  whorls,  and  having  The  mint  establishment  of  the  United  Suico 
pale  purple  corols.  In  taste  and  properties  the  consists  of  the  principal  mint  at  PhOadeli-Lla 
species  is  similar  to  pennyroyal.  Itisconsid-  and  5  branches,  located  respectively  at  Nw 
ered  identical  with  the  M,  harealu  of  Michaux. —  Orleans,  La. ;  Charlotte,  K.  C. ;  Dahlooega,  Q^ . 
The  mints  are  readily  raised  by  planting  out  8an  Francisco,  CaL ;  and  New  York  city,  the 
the  running  rootstocks  in  rich  but  moist  ffround.  last  named  bein^  styled  an  assay  offioe.  Tit 
They  belong  to  the  natural  family  of  Tabiata.  mint  was  estabbshed  by  act  of  congress  <-f 
Several  species  of  pyenanthemum  conmion  to  April  2,  1792,  at  Philadelphia,  which  was  tL^n 
the  United  States  are  called  horse  mints ;  they  both  the  seat  of  government  and  the  conunen  J 
are  handsome  herbs,  with  perennial  roots,  soft  metropolis  of  the  country.  It  was  not  fkir.} 
downy  foliage,  and  rather  small,  whitish  bios-  in  operation  until  Jan.  1795.  The  branch  u-ii^ 
soma,  all  having  pungent,  aromatic,  and  mint-  atKew  Orleans,  Charlotte,  and  Dahlonega  vert 
like  flavors,  and  growing  generally  in  dry  soils  established  by  the  act  of  ICarch  8, 1835,  ai^sl 
or  on  rocky  places.  commenced  operations  in  1888,  the  one  at  N<.v 
MINT  (Sax.  mynety  money),  a  place  where  Orleans  being  for  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silrtr, 
money  is  coined  To  make  the  money  of  a  and  the  other  two  for  gold  only.  The  brmL<h 
country,  and  declare  the  same  a  legal  tender  in  mint  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  coinage  of  c.'.i 
the  payment  of  debts,  is  necessarily  a  preroga-  and  silver,  was  established  by  act  of  ICarcL  .\ 
tive  of  its  government  Nothing  short  of  the  1852,  and  went  into  operation  in  1854.  T-c 
public  fiuth  can  a£fbrd  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  U.  S.  assay  office  at  New  York,  established  t « 
the  integrity  of  the  standard  by  which  all  act  of  congress  of  ICarch  4,  1858,  also  c^^> 
values  are  to  be  measured.  Each  country  has  menced  operations  in  1854.  The  fimctioiu  « i 
to  provide  therefore  for  a  national  currency ;  the  assay  office  are  the  same  as  those  of  \\* 
and  this  is  usually  done  through  the  agency  of  branch  mints  with  the  sinsle  exception  of  c 
a  naUonal  mint  In  early  Saxon  and  Norman  ing.  Gold  and  sQver  bullion  is  received  1 1 
times,  almost  every  important  town  in  England  deposit,  weighed,  melted,  assayed,  and  refir « I 
could  boast  a  mint ;  but  as  the  commerce  of  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  at  the  PhtU>' 
the  country  became  systematized  and  the  modes  phia  mint,  and  returns  are  made  either  in  <>  .:  * 
of  communication  improved,  these  local  mints  or  stamps  bars  at  the  option  of  the  de(«<>^;:'  * 
became  unnecessary.  From  the  time  of  William  That  portion  of  the  bulhon,  however,  whi<-!  •« 
the  Conqueror  untU  1811  the  great  bulk  of  the  paid  for  in  coins,  or  an  equivalent  ann-i.::, 
coinage  was  done  in  the  tower  of  London ;  and  must  necessarily  be  sent  to  the  mint  at  Pl  >- 
since  that  time  the  royal  mint  on  Tower  hill  delphia,  to  be  coined  and  returned.  Tl--* 
has  been  found  adequate  for  the  coinage  of  the  branch  establishments  are  managed  by  fx.\^' 
entire  kingdom.  In  France,  previous  to  1772,  intendents  appointed  by  the  preddent  of  *^ 
there  were  81  mints;  at  that  date  the  number  United  States,  and  the  general  direction  of  :: 
was  reduced  to  18.  At  present,  although  mints  business  of  the  brandies  is  under  the  c« :  " 
still  exist  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Lille,  Lyons,  and  regulation  of  the  director  of  tJbe  nii:.;  .*> 
Bouen,  and  Strasbourg,  the  coinage  is  almost  Philadelphia,  subject  to  the  approbatioo  uf  '^* 
wholly  done  at  Paris ;  the  tendency  being  as  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  whole  l  *  * 
in  England  to  concentrate  the  coinage  opera-  establishment,  thus  constituted,  is  itself  a  bur% . 
tiona  of  the  country  in  its  commercial  metro-  of  the  treasury  department,  and  its  operst.  ~« 
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are  taamaJly  reported  to  ooomss  through  the  the  depont  renuunB  in  the  onstodjof  the  treat- 
seoretary  of  the  treasury,  and  made  pnblio. —  nrer.  The  aesayer,  operating  npon  a  small  but 
The  course  of  bosinesaat  tne  mint  and  branchee  definite  quantity  by  weight  of  the  assay  piece 
b  briefly  as  follows.  Deposits  of  bullion,  not  which  he  has  taken,  determines,  by  an  exceed- 
leas  than  $100  in  value,  are  reoeiyable  by  the  ingly  delicate  chemical  analysis,  the  proportion 
treasurer,  who  weighs  the  same  in  the  presence  of  gold  or  sUver  or  both  which  it  contains,  and 
of  the  depositor,  and  ^ves  him  a  receipt  there-  reports  the  result  to  the  treasurer.  The  fine- 
for  expressing  tne  weight  in  troy  ouncea.  Each  ness  thus  reported,  and  the  weight  of  the  deposit 
depoeit  is  kept  separate  during  the  process  of  after  melting,  are  the  data  for  calculating  its 
melting  and  assaying,  and  until  its  precise  value  value  and  aqjusting  tl^e  claim  of  the  depositor, 
is  determined.  I^  is  ordinarily  accomplished  Deliveriee  of  bullion,  composed  of  these  various 
in  2  or  8  days,  when,  on  presentation  of  the  depositSi  are  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
original  receipt,  the  net  proceeds  are  paid  to  treasurer  to  the  melter  and  refiner,  and  axe 
the  depositor  or  his  orden  At  the  time  of  charged  to  him  in  account  It  is  his  province 
payment,  the  treasurer  furnishes  the  depositor  to  subject  them  to  the  necessary  processes  for 
a  *'  memorandum"  exhibiting  the  weight  of  his  refining  them,  and  to  convert  them  into  ingots 
bullion  before  melting  and  after  melting,  its  of  standard  metal,  900  thousandths  fine,  suit- 
fineness  and  value,  the  amount  of  silver  con-  able  for  the  fabrication  of  coins.  The  method 
tatned  if  a  gold  deposit,  and  vies  mtso,  the  of  refining  or  parting  in  use  in  the  mints  of  the 
^  deductions"  for  parting,  coinage,  or  bars,  and  United  States  is  the  nitric  acid  process,  and  con- 
the  net  amount  payable.  The  diaraea  made  to  sists  in  the  dissolving  of  the  silver  contained  in 
depositors  are  for  parting  when  gold  and  silver  gold  by  nitric  acid,  and  its  subsequent  precipita- 
are  combined,  for  refining  and  toughening  when  tion  by  a  solution  of  common  salt.  The  chloride 
reauired,  for  coinage  or  fine  bars  according  as  of  sQver  thua  Obtained  is  reduced  to  fine  silver  by 
a  deposit  is  paid  in  one  or  tiie  other.  Thelaw  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  granulated  sine, 
{irovides  that  these  charges  shall  be  fixed  firom  Both  the  gold  and  silver,  when  recovered  from 
time  to  time  by  the  director  with  the  concur-  the  parting  process,  are  in  the  fonn  of  a  fine 
rence  d  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  so  as  not  powaer,  and  m  sppeannce  wholly  unlike  those 
to  exceed  the  expense  to  the  mint  ol  the  labor  metals  as  ordinarily  seen.  They  only  require 
and  materials  employed.  The  existing  charges  to  be  melted,  however,  to  show  what  they  are. 
for  parting  on  gold  bullion  of  the  ordinsoy  From  the  fine  gold  ana  silver  thus  obtained,  by 
range  of  fineness,  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  the  addition  of  the  requisite  amount  of  copper 
and  New  Orleans,  is  6  cents  per  oz.  gross;  at  for  alloy,  the  melter  and  refiner  makes  up  pots 
Charlotte  and  Dahlonega,  12  cts. ;  and  at  San  of  standard  metal,  and  casts  the  same  into  in^ 
Francisco,  14  cts.  The  coinage  charge  at  all  moulds  of  the  sixes  required  for  the  coins  which 
the  mints  is  50  cts.  per  $100,  and  for  fine  gold  are  to  be  made.  When  these  ingots  have  been 
bars  6  cts.  per  $100.  The  charges  for  refining  assayed  by  the  assayer  and  certified  by  him  to 
and  toughening  depend  upon  the  condition  of  be  of  standard  fineness,  they  are  delivered  by  the 
the  metal  deposited. — ^The  oi^anixation  of  the  melter  and  refiner  to  the  treasurer,  by  whom 
several  mint  establishments  is  essentially  the  they  are  credited  in  account.  The  account  of 
same.  The  officers  are  a  director  (or  superin-  the  melter  and  refiner  is  settled  annually  by  his 
tendent),  a  treasurer,  an  assayer,  a  melter  and  returning  to  the  treasurer  all  the  metal  in  his 
refiner,  a  coiner,  and  at  the  principal  mint  only  possession,  and  he  is  entitied  by  law  to  an  al- 
an  engraver.    To  these  officers,  as  well  as  the  lowance  fbr  necessary  wastiffe,  provided  it  shall 

1^  of  ue  whole  amount  operated 


clerks  and  workmen,  are  paid  salaries  or  wages  not  exceed  j^ 

regulated   by  law,  for  which  annual  appro-  upon  duringthe  year.  This  limit  is  veiy  seldom 

pnations  are  made  by  congress.    A  portion  of  reached.    We  have  not  the  means  of  giving  tiie 

the  incidental  expenses   are  covered  by  the  wastageof  the  mint  or  branches.    At  the  assay 

charges  on  deposits;  but  no  commissions  or  office  at  New  York,  fi^om^e  commencement  of 

perquisites  of  any  kind  are  enjoyed  by  any  one  operations  in  Oct  1864,  to  Dec.  81. 1869,  the 

belonging  to  tiie  establishment.    The  expendi-  melter  and  refiner^s  wastage  on  gold  was  lees 

tores  of  the  mint  establishment  for  the  fiscal  than  ^  part  of  the  legal  allowance,  and  on 

year  ending  June  80, 1869,  were  $766,162.11.  silver  \  part    The  amount  in  value  by  which 

— The  various  processes  employed  in  the  mint,  his  actual  wastage  fell  short  of  the  legal  limit 

particularly  in  the  coina^  aepartment,  cannot  during  this  peri^  of  6  years  was  $191,161.60. 

be  minutely  described  without  the  use  of  dia-  A  statement  of  the  experience  of  the  mint  would 

grama.    An  attempt  will  be  made,  however,  doubtiess  show  results  equally  fovorable.    The 

to  give  the  reader  a  general  understanding  of  ingots  of  standard  metal  ddivefed  by  the  melter 

the  subject    Each  deposit  of  gold  or  silver,  aiS  refiner  to  the  treasurer,  as  above  described, 

when  received  by  the  treasurer  as  already  de-  are  next  delivered  to  the  coiner.    An  ingot  la  a 

scribed,  is  properly  numbered  and  sent  to  the  flat  bar  of  metsl  about  12  indies  long,  i  of  an 

deposit-melting  room  to  be  melted  and  cast  inch  thick,  and  from  f  to  li  inch  wide.    By 

into  one  or  more  bars.  The  object  of  this  melt-  means  of  powerfol  but  accurately  constructed 

ing  is  to  bring  the  metal  into  a  homogeneous  roUers,  driven  by  steam,  the  ingots  are  rolled 

state,  so  that  an  assay  piece  taken  from  it  shall  out  into  thin  strips  or  ribbons  of  the  proper 

fairiy  represent  the  masa.    This  being  done,  thickness  for  the  coin  designed  to  be  madeu    la 
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the  prooen  of  rolling,  the  strips  require  to  be  the  collar  and  take  from  it  the  reedbg  or  ilntm^ 

dbcasionally  annealed  in  fhmaces  oonstmcted  of  its  edge.    The  ooinsi  after  being  esreftin?  ic- 

tot  that  porpose.    After  the  final  rolling,  the  spected  by  the  ooiner  to  eliminate  defecdre 

strips  are  taken  to  a  drawing  bench,  in  which  pieces,  are  counted  and  pat  np  in  bags,  ind  de- 

thej  are  drawn,  like  wire,  through  a  steel  gauge  livered  to  the  treasurer,  by  whom  the  ooiser  is 

to  make  them  straight  and  of  uniform  thickness,  held  to  the  same  accountability  as  the  iMlter 

Next  comes  the  cuttinff  press — a  vertical  steel  and  refiner.    The  counting  is  perfomffid  vi'i 

punch  working  accurately  into  a  matrix  or  round  great  accuracy  and   despatch  by  a  ooomi^r 

hole  in  a  steel  plate  of  the  size  of  the  planohet  board  of  very  ingenious  construction,  InTenu^ 

required,  and  operated  nipidly  by  an  eccentric—  by  the  late  Rufus  Tyler,  coiner  of  the  Sew 

under  which  the  strips  are  fed  by  hand,  and  the  Orleans  branch  mint,  and  puix^ased  br  ^• 

disks  or  planoheta  falling  through  the  hole  in  emment  for  the  use  of  the  mints.    The  ^.v* 

the  plate  are  caught  in  a  box  below.    The  gold  used  in  all  the  mints  of  the  United  &utc« 

planchets  are  subjected  before  coining  to  a  care-  are  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  eogrir- 

nil  adjustment  by  weight    This  is  done  bv  fe-  er  of  the   principd  mint     The  prodort:<>: 

males,  whose  delicacy  of  touch  fits  them  amnir-  of  original  dies  cut  by  the  engravers  band  h 

ably  for  this  service.    Seated  at  a  long  table,  steel  is  a  work  of  great  labor,  kdA  it  would  U 

each  one  has  a  balance  before  her  and  a  flat  file  impossible  in  this  manner  to  supply  the  iit^ 

in  her  hand ;  and  the  gold  planchets  are  succes-  necessary  for  the  coinage  of  the  coimtzr.  A 

lively  tried  against  a  counter  weight    Those  very  ingenious  prooefls  is  employed  for  nc}:' 

that  are  too  light  are  thrown  aside  to  be  re-  plying  them.    The  original  dies,  being  carefi'lj 

melted,  and  those  that  are  too  heavy  are  brought  finished  and  hardened,  are  naed  tammj  to  ^rXf 

to  the  proper  weight  by  moving  the  file  lightly  copies  in  softened  steel,  which  is  done  bj  n- 

round  the  edge.  The  planchets  iaaa  adjusted  are  peated  blows  under  a  powerftU  screw  press.  Si 

DOW  ready  for  the  milling  machine^  an  exceed-  the  devices  upon  the  original  dies  were  soot 

ingly  simple  but  beautiM  piece  of  mechanism  these  copies  will  be  in  rdief.    To  preptre  Ha 

of  American  invention,  by  which  the  planchets,  for  coinage,  therefore,  this  biurdening  sod  r(^  j- 

as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  fed  by  hand  into  a  ing  process  must  be  repeated.    The  dmbil.tt 

vertical  tube,  are  caught  one  by  one  edgewise,  of  the  dies  used  in  coining  depends  mamlT :::  « 

and  caused  to  rotate  in  a  horixontal  plane  in  a  the  skill  with  which  the  softening  and  bsTdenn-; 

channel  formed  on  one  side  by  a  revolving  have  been  accomplished.  A  rigid  system  of  nr^ 

wheel,  and  on  the  other  by  a  fixed  segment  of  tration  and  accountability  is  neoeaBsrr  to  k<T? 

omresponding  curve,  but  slightly  nearer  the  the  old  dies  from  falling  into  improper  UrcN 

wheel  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.    The  eflTect  — In  the  various  operations  of  the  mint.  \  t> 

is  that  each  piece  in  passing  through  this  nar-  ticularly  in  those  of  the  melter  and  ntL^''^ 

rowing  channel  has  its  edge  evenly  crowded  up  department,  a  larae  amount  of  predoof  mf '^ 

into  a  border  or  rim.  After  being  annealed  and  will  be  temporari^  lost  by  becoming  ab^  rM 

cleaned  or  ^^  whitened,'^  the  planchets  are  ready  in  the  melting  pots  and  fiuxes  and  mixed  v.*. 

ft>r  the  coining  press.    The  coining  press  in  use  the  ashes  and  d&>ri$  of  the  furnaces.    T^*"^^ 

in  all  the  mints  of  the  United  States,  as  already  materials  are  carefully  gathered  up,  and  tbe  c  '^ 

mentioned,  is  oonstmcted  after  the  plan  of  the  and   silver  extracted  from  them  b^  nry.^'-^ 

French   lever  press  invented  by  Thonnelier.  methods.     This  part  of  mint  operstiow  1^ 

Without  drawings  a  minute  description  of  this  been  recently  much  simplified  and  chesprs^ 

beautiful  machine  would  be  impossible.  SufBce  by  a  sweep-washing  machine  invented  bj  £^  ^' 

it  to  say  that  the  pressure  upon  the  die,  formerly  Kent  the  melter  and  refiner  of  the  ssmt  i^ 

accomplished  by  the  screw,  is  in  this  machine  at  New  York,  and  purchaaed  by  coogreas  fc? 

e&cted  by  a  lever  moved  by^a  crank  and  oper-  the  use  of  the  mints.    Formeriy  the  8weeptr:i 


toggle  joint,  brought  into  a  vertical  position,  United  States  baa  in  68  years  attained  t^  p:' 

imparts  to  the  piece  a  pressure  which  within  the  tic  proportions.    The  various  and  compl"''" 

narrow  limits  of  its  motion  is  almost  incalcu-  enactments  of  congress  respecting  the  tnim  ^  - 

lable.    The  inunediate  rekxation  of  the  joint  coinage  were  mainly  superseded  by  the  adr  j^ 


the  upper  die  to  be  lifted,  when  the  able  mint  law  of  /an.  18, 1837,  draws  op  r 

leeden,  coming  up  with  a  second  planchet,  push  the  late  director  Dr.  Robert  M.  Pattenoa.  ^^^^ 

away  the  one  alroady  coined,  and  cause  it  to  whose  direction  also  most  of  the  exi^tin^  -ai^ 

dide  over  a  doping  channel  into  a  box  below,  provements  in  machinery  were  iotrodooed.  ftc^ 

The  planchet  before  being  struck  is  slightly  less  the  capacity  of  the  mints  developed  frt^J 

in  diameter  than  the  steel  ring  or  collar  into  coinage  of  $6,000,000  to  $68,000,000  pK  ^^ 

which  it  drops;  but  the  pressure  upon  the  dies  num.    The  directors  of  the  mint  ^^^  "^ 

la  aooh  as  to  oanae  the  piece  to  expand  into  organiiation  have  been  as  foRows:  It  1^ 
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Bittenhonse  of  Pennflylvania,  July,  1703,  to  pearanoe  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  oeatnxy. 

Julj,  1795,  previonslj  treasurer  of  P^nnsylya-  The  name  has  been  derived  fromm^nv,  ^Mittle,^ 

nU;  2,  Henry  Wm.  De  Sanssure  of  Oharleeton,  tlie  steps  of  the  dance  being  short.    The  time 

S.  C,  July  11  to  Oct.  28, 1795,  afterward  ohan-  regnlaUng  the  movements  of  the  minuet  cousista 

cellor  of  Sonth  Carolina ;  8,  Elias  Bondinot  of  of  2  strains  or  parts,  of  8  bars  each,  in  8-crotQhet 

New  Jersey,  Oct.  1795,  to  July,  1805,  previ-  time,  both  of  which  from  being  repeated  are 

ODsly  president  of  congress  under  the  confeder-  called  ramfei, — ^The  minuet  or  minuetto  has  also 

ation ;  4^  Robert  Patterson  of  Philadelphia,  been  efrectively  employed  by  composers  as  an 

July,  1805,  to  July,  1824,  vice  provost  of  the  exclusively  musical  movement  in  symphonies, 

university  of  Pennsylvania,  and  president  of  the  quartets,  ^.  In  this  use  the  2  strains  consist  of 

American  philosophical  society ;  5,  Dr.  Samuel  16  bars  each,  and  after  being  repeated  are  sue- 

Moore  of  Penn83rlvania,  July,  1824,  to  July,  ceededby  a  trio,  after  which  the  minuet  is  again 

1885,  member  of  congress  from  Bucks   oo.,  played  through  somewhat  more  quickly.    The 

Penn. ;  6,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Patterson  of  Philadel-  time  of  this  movement,  which  ia  of  German  ori- 

phia,  July,  1885,  to  July,  1861,  professor  of  gin,  is  an  o^Ze^ro,  and  in  the  second  performance 

mathematics  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  minuet  it  is  accelerated  to  preBto. 
of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Yir-        MINUTE  (Lat.  minututn),  the  space  of  time 

ginia,  aud  president  of  the  American  pbilo-  equal  to  the  60th  part  of  an  hour ;  also  used  to 

Bophicsl  society :  7,  Dr.  George  N.  Eckert  of  denote  a  portion  of  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  as  a 

Peonsylvania,  July,  1851,  to  April,  1858,  mem«  measure  of  angles.   When  the  circumference  of 

ber  of  congress  from  Lebanon  co.,  Penn. ;  8,  the  circle  is  divided  into  24  hours,  the  minute 

Thomas  M.  Pettit  of  Philadelphia,  April  to  ia  nV^  part  of  the  cirde.    When  the  cirde  ia 

Jone,  1858,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  Phila-  divided  into  860%  the  minute  is  the  60th  part 

delphia;  9,  James  Ross  Snowden  of  Pennsyl*  of  a  degree,  consequently  equal  to  frhn  ^^  ^^ 

vaoia,  June  1858  (present  incumbent),  previ-  droumference.    To  distinguish  these  two  meas- 

ooaly  speaker  of  the  house  of  representativea  ures,  the  former  is  called  a  minute  of  time,  the 

of  Pennsylvania,  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  latter  a  minute  of  arc ;  15  minutes  of  arc  being 

treasurer  of  the  mint.     (For  some  notice  of  equal  to  one  minute  of  time,  and  4  minutes  of 

colonial  mints,  see  Oonra.)  time  to  a  degree, 

lONUGinS  FELIX,  Maboub,  a  Latin  Ohria-       MINUTOLI,  Hkikbioh  Menu  von,  baron,  a 

tian  writer,  belonging,  according  to  6t  Jerome,  German  traveller  and  archsdologist  of  Italian  de- 

to  the  first  half  of  the  8d  oentury.    He  was  a  scent,  bom  in  Geneva,  May  12, 1772,  died  near 

native  of  Africa,  but  removing  to  Rome,  became  Lausanne,  Sept,  1 6, 1846.    Me  entered  the  Prns* 

distiogniBhed  as  an  advocate  before  his  conver-  aian  army  at  an  early  age,  was  wounded  during 

aioo  to  Ohristianity.    He  is  now  only  remem-  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine  in  1798,  and  made 

bered  as  the  author  of  an  apoloey  for  Ohria-  tutor  of  Prince  Charles  and  miyor-general.    In 

tianity,  entitled  OctoottM,  in  which  Octavius,  a  1820  he  led  a  scientiflc  expedition  to  Egypt 

Christian  convert,  and  Giecilius,  a  pagan,  dis-  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prussian  government, 

coas  the  relative  merits  of  Uieir  respective  reli-  He  intended  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Gyrene,  but  the 

gioQB.    In  this  dialogue,  Minudus  defends  the  faithlessness  of  his  Arab  guides  compelled  him 

Christians  from  the  calumnies  then  in  drcula-  to  relinquish  this  project  and  to  confine  hia 

tioQ  against  them,  while  he  exposes  the  licen-  Journey  to  Cairo,  Thebes,  and  Asswan,  whence 

tioos  practices  of  the  pagans,  giving  much  in-  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  reachiuff  Berlin  in 

foraiation  conoeming  tne  manners  and  customs  Aug.  1822.    The  architect  Liman,  the  natural- 

of  the  times.     It  is,  says  Neander.  ^^a  felicitous  ist  Hemprich,  and  7  of  his  other  companions 

and  dramatic  representation  seizea  from  the  life,  had  died  on  the  journey,  and  a  great  portion  of 

i)Bplete  wiUi  good  sense,  and  pervaded  by  a  his  collection  was   lost  by  shipwreck.     The 

lively  Christian  feeling."    It  waa  at  one  time  remaining  part  of  it  was  purchased  by  the 

mppoeed  that  OeUmu$  formed  part  of  Amobi-  king  of  Prussia.    Minutoli  published  a  narrfr* 

itt's  treatise  Adcerwi  OeiUei;  but  Baldwin,  in  tive  of  his  travels  under  the  title  of  J2mm  Bum 

15(K),  corrected  the  mistake.    Editions  of  the  Tempel  dss  Jupiter  Amman  und  naeh  Oher- 

^ogue  were  published  at  Leyden  in  1709,  and  Aegypten^  and  wrote  various  historical  and 

St  Cambridge,  Eng,,  in  1712;  and  it  has  been  ardissologioal  works  and  essays  on  a  great  va- 

translated  into  French  and  G^erman,  and  into  riety  of  subjects. — ^His  wife,  Wolfbrdins,  who 

English  in  Reeves's  *'  Apologies  of  Justin  Mar-  still  lives  in  Berlin,  accompanied  him  to  Africa, 

^1^'  &c,  voL  ii.   A  work  <»lled  De  Fato^  now  and  wrote  in  French  SauvenincP^fft/pte  (Paris, 

lost,  was  also  ascribed  to  liGnudua,  probably  1826 ;   GJerman  translation,  Leipsic,  1829). — 

without  cause.  JuLnra  voir,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Ber- 

KINUET  (Fr.  menueiSj  a  danoe  of  a  graceful  lin  in  1805,  has  oflSdated  since  1851  as  Prussian 

ftod  stately  character,  whidi  had  a  odebrity  in  consul-general  for  Spain  and  Portugal  in  Madrid, 

the  last  century  equd  to  that  at  present  enjoyed  and  has  published^  bedde  other  works,  J^nien 

by  the  quadrille,  the  waltz,  the  polka,  and  other  und  seine  forteehreitende  Entwickelung  (Berlin, 

popular  modem  forms  of  dandng,  but  which  is  1852). 

now  rardy  practised  except  on  the  stage.    It  is       MIOCENE,  one  of  the  groups  into  which  the 

^apposed  to  have  originated   in  the  Frendx  tertiary  formation  is  divided  by  Lyell,  interme- 

pnninoe  of  Poitou,  and  to  have  made  its  ap-  diate  between  the  eocene  below  and  the  pliooene 
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above— an  arrangement  founded  on  the  pro-  iated  the  did  man,  wlio  nndertook  lolmg  thi 

portional  number  of  fosgil  shells  these  divisiona  father  to  a  better  feeling  toward  the  diictrW 

aeverally  contain.    The  name  is  derived  fix>m  son.    The  latter  on  his  part  spared  no  effort  t« 

the  Gr.  /if  toy,  less,  and  muyor,  recent,  and  is  in-  placate  his  sire,  woiling  *^  like  a  gaUey  ^n 

tended  to  express  a  minor  proportion  of  recent  to  improve  the  ancestral  estate  of  Minbeu 

species.    The  strata  of  which  it  consists  are  and  better  the  condition  of  the  Dei(^bQriaK 

enieflj  beds  of  daj  and  marls  more  or  less  peasants.    He  was  at  last  allowed  to  aaraiM  bit 

made  np  of  organic  remains,  and  sands  some-  right  title,  and  moreover  to  visit  Flrit  in  tb« 

times  consolidated  into  sandstones.    For  the  spring  of  1771.    He  was  now  presented  it  tht 

nature  of  the  fossil  remains  and  the  distribution  court,  and  for  a  while  briUiantly  kept  Idi  luk 

of  the  formation,  see  GsoLoeT,  voL  viii.  p.  160.  among  the  young  noblea.    Ilie  time  m^ti 

MIBABE  AU,  Gabbul  Honob£  dx  Biquxtti,  for  him  to  marry ;  by  his  father's  adTiee,  1m 

oomte  de,  a  French  political  orator  and  pnbli-  paid  his  addresses  to  an  heiress  in  ProrciKt 

cist,  bom  on  his  father's  estate  of  Bignon,  near  Marie  £mi]ie  de  Oovet,  the  only  daugbtcr  ii 

Sens,  March  9,  1749,  died  in  Paris,  April  2,  the  marquis  of  Mtfignane,  and,  in  q»iteo<  rink 

1791.    A  huffe-headed  infimt  who  had  come  and  obstadea,  conquered  the  yonngladj,  vbc^ 

into  the  world  with  a  pair  of  grinders,  one  foot  on  June  22, 1772,  became  his  infe.  This  wei  tk 

twisted,  and  tongue-tied,  dimgured  when  8  starting  point  of  new  and  greater  mkfortoMi 

years  old  by  confluent  small  poz.  he  {^^w  up  On  account  of  the  inadeouate  income  that  y 

^  as  ugly  as  the  nephew  of  Batan,''  c^vmg  sucn  been  assigned  to  him,  Mirabeau,  who  had  i 

signs  of  bodily  strength,  passionate  t^per,  taste  for  magnificent  living,  soon  becoM  n* 

power  of  mind,  and  impetuosity,  as  to  be  styled  volved  in  pecuniary  diflBcmties.    His  litkr 

by  his  father  **  a  monster  physically  and  intd-  not  only  declined  to  help  him,  but  pKrenttJ 

lectually."    He  was,  however,  quite  accessible  the  marquis  of  Maiiniane  from  lesdiD|  hia 

to  reason  and  kindness ;  but  his  fi&ther,  who  the  means  of  reliet    He  moreover  got  i  Uttn 

called  himself  the  *^  friend  of  men,''  and  was  in  de  cachet  against  the  ^^  spendthrift,"  who  la 

foot  a  domestic  tyrant,  made  up  his  mind  to  ordered  to  retire  to  Manoeque,  and  who  btm 

break  down  the  ungovernable  *^  monster"  by  while  his  wife  bore  him  a  son,  wrote  an  ^vt^ 

severity,  contempt,  and  punishment    E^cour-  upon  despotism.    But  Mirabeau,  haTing  dtf«^ 

aged  to  this  by  a  Swiss  woman.  Mme.  de  PaiUy,  to  absent  himself  for  a  few  houn  firaim  thi: 

who  had  usurped  in  his  household  the  place  of  the  villi^,  in  order  to  rescue  a  friend  from  i  ica^ 

absent  lawful  wife,  he  was  for  many  years  the  monial  difiSculty  and  avenge  an  insah  thtt  In: 

persecutor  of  his  own  son,  who  must  have  been  been  offered  to  his  younger  sister,  wis,  b?  u* 

gifted  with  much  natural  goodness  and  magna-  father's   order,  Aug.  28,  1774,  caged  io  ^ 

nimity  to  go  through  such  trials  without  be-  gloomy  castle  of  If  at  Maneilles ;  tod  vM 

coming  a  confirmed  reprobate.    After  having  his  wife  and  family  prayed  for  his  rekaie.  Df 

him  educated  at  home  oy  private  tutors,  who,  iron-willed  marquis  nad  the  nrisoner  rnDc^eC 

in  his  eyes,  were  entirely  too  indulgent  for  such  ICay  26, 1775,  to  the  fort  of  Jouz,  in  the  J-i 

a  ^'  dishevelled  bully,"  the  marquis  placed  him  mountains.    Being  allowed  occasionaUjtoT.M: 

at  a  military  school  in  Paris,  depriving  him  of  the  neighboring  towm  of  Pontaiiier,  be  feu  - 

his  rightful  name,  and  contemptuously  calling  love  with  Sophie,  marchioness  de  Momiier.  thr 

him  ''  H.  Pierre  Buffidre."    On  July  19, 1767,  young  and  gifted  wife  of  an  old  niaipftn:«> 

he  entered  him  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Berry  whom  4  years  before  she  had  rductantlT  ve^ 

regiment  of  cavalry,  under  a  colonel  notorious  ded.    His  love  was  reciprocated ;  bat^cooK-.  '-^ 

for  his  severity;   but  '^Pierre  Buffidre"  be-  ofthe  dangers  of  this  attachment,  MirabcaatrM: 

haved  so  well  as  to  give  fall  satisfaction  to  his  to  avoid  them  by  calling  his  wife  to  him, »  > 

superiors.    Being   left  penniless  through  hia  safeguard  against  his  own  passion;  th«(«'^' 

Catber's  meanness,  he  contracted  a  few  debt&  ess  sneeringly  declined  the  snmmoniy  sfid  '-^ 

lost  40  louis  at  the  gaming  table,  and  surpassed  two  lovers  were  left  to  themaelves.    Both  ««« 

bis  colonel  in  the  affections  of  a  young  sirl  at  subjected  to  persecution,  he  from  the  ct*:* 

Saintes.    Tliese  offences  brought  upon  hmi  the  mander  of  the  fort  of  Jouz,  ahe  from  a  J««-^* 

wrath  of  his  father ;  and  he  was  lodged  for  husband.    He  finally  fled  iJone,  and  waodcr^ 

aeveral  months  in  the  fortress  on  the  isle  of  B6.  for  many  weeks  in  Switierland  and  the  ^-  ^ 

Here  he  made  a  friend  of  his  gaoler,  who  re-  part  of  France,  yielding  oocaaiooally  to  th«  ><' 

ported  favorably  concerning  him.    In  conse-  traction  that  brought  him  back  to  the  vi^ '  ^^ 

qnence  of  this,  his  father,  instead  of  sending  of  the  town  where  hia  mistress  was  n^**"  * 

him  to  die  by  fovcr  in  Surinam,  as  he  at  flrst  every  kind  of  severity.    ^*  Gabriel  or  ^^^ 

intended,  procured  for  him  a  commission  as  2d  she  cried ;  and  on  the  night  of  Aug.  ^  1  ^^ 

lieutenant  m  the  regiment  of  Lorraine,  which  was  dressed  in  man's  attire,  uie  escaped  fhvn  '^' 

sent  to  Corsica  in  1769.    During  a  year  of  hard  husband^s  home,  scalina  the  garaen  wall  b!  * 

service,  he  evinced  such  alacrity,  coura^  and  ladder,  and  flew  to  Verriin^  8witserar<^ 

fidelity,  as  to  command  the  esteem  of  his  offi-  where  her  lover  had  just  arrived.   A  few  vrci* 

cers  and  the  affections  of  his  conu^es.    On  later  they  were  in  Amsterdam,  where  Min^'- 

his  return  he  was  sent  to  his  uncle,  the  bailU  under  the  fictitious  name  of  8t  Mathi««.  '^  -"^ 

of  Mirabeau,  in  Provence,  and  soon,  by  his  to  make  a  living  by  writing  fat  Dutch  py'  ^' ' 

frankness,  cordiality,  and  cheeiftalness,  ooncil-  en.    He  aocoMded^  made  aone  tno*Mi  ^* 
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tem  the  fiiC^flb,  nd  wrote  Us  ^9&  oitt  Ai-  tioiw.  "The  iMer  an  betti  rides  paoBcid  eP 
SMJt,  an  eloqaent  pemDhlet  agunst  the  Hessum  reasonable  boim£;"  and  so  the  lovers  parted 
Mleof  soldiers  to  En^^and  for  putting  down  the  for  ever.  He  however  did  not  separate  his 
American  revelation.  Amid  this  busy  life,  May  caose  from  hers  when,  in  1782,  he  went  to 
14»  1777,  bothhimself  and  his  o(»npanion  were  Pontarlier  in  order  to  have  the  sentence  of 
aiiostod  hj  a  IVenoh  police  officer,  sent  by  his  ICay  10,  1777,  reversed.  He  had  already  ef- 
Ikther  and  her  hnsband.  Fonr  days  before  he  footed  much  toward  this  denred  end,  when  a 
had  been  sentenced  by  the  tribunal  of  Pontar-  oompromisei  effected  by  his  brother-in-law, 
fier  to  be  beheaded  for  ^  forcible  abdncticm  and  Oonnt  dn  8aillant|  put  an  end  to  a  difficolt 
seduction,"  while  she  was  condemned  to  impris-  litigation.  While  Mirabean  had,  as  he  said 
onmeni  for  life.  For  the  present  they  were  himself,  ^^  his  head  replaced  upon  his  shoulders,'' 
carried  off  to  Paris,  Sophie  to  a  private  peni-  Sophie  was  separated  from  her  husband,  receiv- 
tentiary,  which  she  was  soon  to  exchange  for  ing  back  her  dowry  and  an  annuity  ai  1,200 
a  convent  at  Glen,  and  lOrabeau  to  the  dungeon  livres  beside.  Mirabeau  has  been  chareed 
of  Vineennes,  where  42  months  of  dose  con-  with  havin^^  by  his  dereliction,  caused  her 
finament  awaited  him.  SQs  father  had  resolved  death;  this  is  entirely  errcmeous.  Sophie,  who 
apoQ  keying  him  a  pris<mer  for  life,  but  event-  seems  to  have  forgotten  Mirabean  previous 
nally  dianged  his  mmd.  This  wss  a  period  of  even  to  his  liberation,  had,  after  the  aeath  of 
fri^tf ul  bodily  and  mental  trials  for  lurabean ;  her  husband,  reoovwed  her  entire  freedom,  and 
once  he  was  about  givii^ghiinself  uptodespair,  engaged  to  marry  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
and  by  the  middle  of  1778  he  had  made  every  Potmt.  He  having  died  of  consumption,  she 
prmaratian  to  take  his  own  life.  But  hope  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  Sept.  9,  1789. 
and  courage  returned;  and  he  went  on,  inces-  Another  and  still  more  difficult  task  was 
santly  engaged  in  writing  love  letters  to  the  now  before  him — a  reocmciliation  with  his 
unhappy  Sophie  (a  favor  which  had  been  kindly  wife.  For  neariy  8  years  she  had  been 
granted  to  him  by  the  chief  of  police,  Lenoir,  separated  firom  him;  and  although  die  had  no 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  his  suiddeX  hatred  against  him,  she  was  wholly  under  her 
deprecatory  letters  to  nis  ftther,  undo,  sister,  father's  control,  who  entertained  the  most  de- 
and  IHoids^  and  above  an  literary  works  through  cided  hostility  to  his  son-in-law.  Mirabean 
which  he  was  able  to  earn  some  money  to  re-  went  to  Provence,  and  on  lus  arrival  wrote  the 
lieve  his  own  and  Sophie^s  wants.  In  fact  he  most  humble  and  touching  letters ;  but  they 
was  little  more  than  a  pauper,  his  finther  not  were  at  first  answered  coldly,  then  with  insults, 
even  allowing  him  enough  to  procure  decent  and  finally  sent  back  unopened.  He  then  re- 
clothing.  Hu  incarceration,  interrupted  by  a  sorted  to  law  proceedings,  which  he  conducted 
single  hour  a  day  for  walk  and  exercise,  broi4^  himself  with  marked  ability  ttod  a  moderation 
on  gravel,  stone^  bloodspitting,  and,  what  was  which  was  scarcely  in  accordance  with  his 
still  oiore  cruel  to  a  man  whose  only  consolation  known  temper.  Here  it  was  that  he,  for  the 
was  found  in  his  books  and  correqwndence,  first  time,  evinced  the  powerful  eloquence  that 
fsifing  ejesighk  He  withstood  aD,  and  bat-  was  to  shine  so  brilliantly  in  the  constituent 
tied  manfully  against  misery.  Among  the  assembly.  His  pleadings  before  the  parliament 
woito  which  he  wrote  during  his  etAj  at  Yin-  of  Aix  created  de^  emotion  among  the  people 
eeanes,  the  most  important  was  his  Lettrm  de  of  that  dty,  the  m^ority  of  whom  ddea  with 
cadM  0t  pn$on»  iT^tol^  remarkable  alike  fw  do-  him ;  but  one  half  of  the  judges  were  relatives 
ooenee  ud  learning.  HIb  entreaties  to  his  fa-  of  Marignane,  and  the  court  decreed,  July  6, 
tner,  which  passed  almost  unnoticed,  would  1783,  tluii  the  wife  should  remain  separated  . 
have  been  usdess,  if  the  latter,  moved  by  the  fix>m  her  husband.  Mirabean  was  defeated, 
death  of  his  grandMm,  Victor,  had  not  thought  but  he  had  made  himself  so  popular  that  he  was 
of  the  necessity  of  ^  perpetuating  the  £unily,"  ^'  the  idol  of  the  whole  count^.^  He  was  de- 
whidh  made  him  *^  swerve  frmn  the  word  he  had  termined  to  iqtpeal,  but  was  baffled  by  the 
given  to  keep  the  &ther  in  prison.''  It  was  how-  difficulties  he  met  in  his  own  £unily  and  at  the 
ever  86  months  only  after  the  death  of  the  child,  hands  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals.  Having  pub- 
I>ec.  18,  1780,  that  Mirabeau  saw  the  door  of  Hahed  in  Bd^um  a  newoistfiu  which  the  latter 
hi3  dungeon  open.  His  first  work  on  regaining  was  unsparin^y  handled,  he  thought  it  prudent 
his  liberty  was  an  attempt  to  settle  the  warfare  to  absent  himself  from  France,  and  went  to 
that  had  been  going  on  between  hispMurents  for  England,  where  he  saw  the  best  sodety  and 
many  years ;  but  here  he  fiuled.  His  mother  published  hia  ComidSratiam  stir  Vardre  de 
was  for  ever  alienated  fhmi  him ;  but  the  sue-  Cin^nmUvA,  and  his  Doutm  mr  la  tuiviga^ 
eess  which  she  obtamed  in  her  lawsuit  against  tion  de  VEeeauU^  a  defence  of  the  Dutch  mo- 
her  husband,  was  followed  at  (moe  by  the  recon-  nopoly  against  the  designs  of  the  emperor 
dJiation  between  finther  and  son.  May  20,  1781.  Joseph  XL  He  returned  to  Paris  in  April, 
For  several  months  the  latter  had  devoted  him-  1785,  and  wrote  several  able  pamphlets  on 
sdf  to  winning  his  father's  affections,  and  in  this  financid  matters.  At  the  dose  of  thb  year  he 
he  was  partly  snccessfuL  During  this  period  visited  Berlin,  wlftre  Frederic  the  Great 
he  bad  an  interview  with  Sophie.  Jealousy  twice  gave  him  a  private  audience.  Here  he 
and  aoqndon  had  previously  existed  between  published  a  pamphlet  upon  Cagliostro  and  La- 
tham; now  came  x^roaches  and  reciimina-  vater,  and  an  ^*  Essay  on  Moses  Mendelssohn 
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and  the  Jews.^^    After  paying  a  lihort  visit  to  master  of  ceremonies  back  to  tlie  hag  vtt 

Paris,  he  retamed  with  a  secret  mission  from  this  bold  answer :  ^*  Go  and  teQ  yoor  nurt^ 

the  IVenoh  ministry.    For  6  months  he  held  a  we  sit  here  by  the  win  of  the  people,  tsd  thi: 

semi-official  correspondence,  and  aooamnlated  we  are  only  to  be  driyen  out  by  the  btjoofL** 

materials  for  a  great  work  npon  the  Prussian  But  he  was  not  hostile  to  the  royal  poY«r: 

monarchy.    In  1787  he  returned  to  France,  fh)m  the  beginning  he  was  ready  to  inhoUiDt 

and  tried  in  vain  to  be  appointed  clerk  of  the  plan  that,  while  strengthening  royalty,  yoqM 

assembly  of  notables;  wrote  a  pamphlet,  D^  have  secured  liberty  to  the  people.    H«didD'4 

noneiatian  de  Vagtotage^  in  which  he  com-  fisiTor  mobs  and  riots,  being  anxioos  to  nthn^ 

menced  his  assaiQts  upon  Kecker^s  financial  reforms  through  the  instmmentality  of  the  bv- 

policy ;  and,  being   threatened  with  another  Ailly  constituted  assembly ;  and  when  be  «v 

lettre  de  cachet,  went  to  Brunswick,  where  he  that  the  revolutionary  tide  was  canyisf  \k 

completed  his  work,  Ik  la  numarehie  PruS'  monarchy  toward  the  abyss,  he  was  wilfiiif  lo 

9iefime^  which  was  published  the  next  year  (8  ally  himself  with  the  kins  in  order  to  prrot 

vols.  8vo.  and  4  vols.  4to.).    With  the  excep-  that  consummation.    He  bad  already  adroeaud 

tlon  of  the  few  months  of  his  misdon  to  Prus-  with  unflinching  energy  the  royal  preroptm 

sia,  he  had  recently  been  greatly  embarrassed  by  in  the  veto  question.    He  now  coneeotod  t> 

pecuniary  difficulties ;  but  now  he  found  him-  act  more  directly  in  behalf  of  a  policy  wbi<l 

self  in  the  most  wretched  situation;  and  it  was  was  the  only  safe  one ;  and,  while  **Qtt(m 

probably  under  the  pressure  of  sheer  penury  opposed  to  a  counter-revc^tion,'*  be  decM 

that  he  published,  under  the  title  of  HiBUnre  himself  ready  to  make  an  effort  for  *^the  r» 

9ecrHe  du  cabinet  de  Berlin^his  confidential  let-  toration  of  the  king's  legitimate  aothoritr  m 

ters  to  the  French  ministry.    This  publication  the  only  means  of  saving  France.**   In  cia^ 

was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  mience  of  this  determination.  Dart  of  bis  delu 

executioner.     The  convocation  of  the  states-  about  80,000  francs,  were  paid  bv  order  cf  tht 

general  being  now   announced,  a  new  field  king,  and  he  received  a  monthly  mom  d 

opened  to  the  feverish  activity  of  Mirabeau.  6,000  francs  to  help  him  in  the  fintbeniMe  ^ 

He  went  to  Provence  in  the  beginning  of  1789,  his  designs.    He  also  received  4  notes  d  ^\' 

and  presented  himself  for  election  to  the  nobil-  000  francs  each ;  but  these  were  given  berk  t* 

ity  of  this  province ;  but  he  soon  drew  upon  the  king  on  the  great  orator's  death.   Tbv  b» 

himself  their  implacable  hostility  by  his  bold-  been  seized  upon  by  his  enemies  aseridence  f 

ness  in  the  discussions  as  to  the  mode  of  elec-  hia  venality.    It  must,  however,  be  obwnf<i 

lion.     He   was   finally   expelled   from   their  that,  although  paid  by  the  king,  be  wv  bet 

assembly,  as  having  no  fief  of  his  own,  and  following  up  his  own  system ;  be  ocfticij 

threw  himself  into  £e  arms  of  the  third  estate,  would  not  have  sold  his  own  coDvietico:  ^ 

Here  he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed ;  his  re-  never  did  this  even  during  the  wont  bard«t:r 

ception  at  Marseilles  and  at  Aix  was  triumph-  of  his  precarious  life.   WhUe  these  aiTaB9nDe"> 

ant,  and  his  influence  was  so  powerful  over  were  going  on,  Mirabeau  engaged  in  one  of  !»* 

the  popular  classes,  that  he  was  called  by  the  most  celebrated  oratorical  contests.   On  Miv 

authorities  to  quell  serious  disturbances  which  20,  in  an  elaborate  oration,  he  sopportcd  tk< 

had  broken  out  in  those  cities.    His  exhorta-  king*s  right  to  declare  peace  or  war.   On  t^» 

tions  were  respectfully  heeded  by  all ;  and  for  he  struggled  alone  against  several  eele brtfe^ 

a  while  he  was  literally  the  sovereign  of  Pro-  orators,  and  especially  against  BaraaTe,  vb<« 

vence.    He  was  elected  in  both  the  cities  he  popularity  was  now  more  than  equal  to  bb  on 

had  protected  against  disorder  and  pillage,  and  Vhile  Barnave  was  borne  in  triumnh,  tbe  rfn 

finally  decided  to  sit  for  Aix. '  He  now  returned  tree  was  marked  upon  which  IGrabcao  vt»w 

to  Paris.    On  his  appearance  at  Versailles,  on  be  hanged ;  hawkers  went  about  seUiog  s  r*^ 

ICay  4,  1789,  in  the  procession  among  the  depu-  phlet  in  which  he  was  charged  witb  tn*^ 

ties  of  the  third  estate,  he  was  eagerly  observed  and   corruption.     Unterrified   he  fked  tbt 

by  all,  being  hissed  by  some  and  applauded  storm ;  on  May  28  he  proceeded  to  tbe  l^^J 

by  the  migority  of  the  crowd.    In  the  assem-  the  threatening  clamors  of  an  aagrt  tf9w< 

bly,  where  strong  prejudices  against  him  had  ascended  the  tribune,  and,  idludiDg  to  wbat  ** 

been  created  by  the  recklessness  and  follies  of  going  on,  said :  "  A  few  days  aga  I  ■!«'  *' 

his  past  life,  he  had  to  struggle  hard  to  gain  an  to  be  carried  in  triumph,  and  now  tbey  ** 

influential  position,  and  indeed  he  never  ano-  bawling  through  the  streets :  *  Tbe  creel  t^ 

oeeded  in  it  entirely ;  he  never  had  any  party  son  of  the  count  of  Mirabeau.'    This  le«^  *^ 

there;   nevertheless,  through  his  genius,  his  not  necessary  to  remind  me  thai  tbe  dtfU9<<^ 

commanding   superiority   in   reasoning,  that  short  betweenthecapitol  and  tbe  Tarpeiaorork: 

blending  of  logic  and  impetuosity  which  was  but  the  man  who  fights  for  common  seoM  ^ 

so  characteristic  of  his  eloquence,  he  swayed  it  his  country  is  not  so  easUy  coamicred.'*  ^ 

at  will  on  almost  every  important  occasion,  went  on  in  a  strain  of  fervid  and  eoo^n^'^ 

He  was  tbe  mouthpiece  of  the  revolution,  and  eloquence,  and  came  out  triumphant    He  ^^"^ 

hence   his  power.    He  encouraged  the  third  part  in  nearly  all  the  succeeding  debates  'S'^ 

estate  to  maintain  their  rights  against  the  pre-  ing  no  exertions  to  insure  the  ncetm  of  ^* 

tensions  of  the  other  orders.    At  the  end  of  the  cause  he  advocated.  Repeated  effort*  that  v^  - 

royal  sitting  of  June  2d|  he  sent  the  grand  have  exhausted  the  energies  of  say  other  o.** 
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seemed  bat  to  give  new  impetus  to  his  aotiyity.  faig.**    He  ordered  his  bed  to  be  brou^t  near 
"A  day  to  him.*'  says  an  eyewitness^  "was  the  window,  and  looked  with  raptare  at  the 
more  than  a  week  or  a  month  to  others.    The  brightness  of  the  smi  and  the  freshness  of  his 
mass  of  business  he  carried  on  simoltaneonsly  garden.    For  three  quarters  of  an  hour  he  freely 
was  prodigious ;  from  the  conoeption  to  the  ex*  conversed  with  La  Marck  and  Cabanis.    "I 
ecation  not  a  moment  was  lost"    To  his  ab*  carry  away  with  me,'*  he  said,"the  mourning  for 
aorbiQg  duties  as  a  deputy  were  added  those  of  the  monarohy ;  its  shreds  will  now  be  the  spoil 
a  journalist ;  from  the  opening  of  the  states-  of  the  factions."    Toward  night  he  suffered 
general  he  had  been  publishing  a  journal,  which,  dreadftdly,  and  insisted  that  his  physician  should 
first  under  the  title  of  JouTTialdei  Stats  ghUrauXf  give  him  opium  to  relieve  him  from  his  tor- 
then  LettreB  <i  mes  eoMtUuants,  and  finally  CWr-  tores.    Oabanis  refused ;  but  in  order  to  pacify 
rier  d$  Provcnee^  gave  a  report  of  the  sittings,  his  anger,  he  pretended  to   consent,  giving 
and  freely  discussed  all  the  a  uestions  of  the  dav.  him  a  few  drops  of  a  harmless  mixture.    A 
To  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  twofold  task,  few  minutes  later  he  breathed  his  last.     He 
beside  occasional  assistance  he  received  from  had  not  yet  completed  his  42d  year.    His  losa 
friends  or  outsiders,  he  had  called  around  him  was  mourned  by  the  whole  nation ;  every  one 
coadjutors,  such  as  Dumont,  Duroveray,  Bei-  felt  that  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  revolution  had 
ba2,  and  others,  who  not  only  wrote  for  his  passed  away.    His  body  was  carried  in  pomp 
periodical,  bat  assisted  him  in  the  preparation  oy  the  assembly  and  the  people  to  the  church 
of  sQch  documents  as  were  needed,  and  even  in  of  Ste.  Oenevidve,  which  was  henceforth  to  be 
his  speeches.    These  men  were  of  great  service  called  the  Pantheon  of  France,  with  this  in- 
to hi^a^  and  the  two  former  especially  may  scription  on  its  front :  Avx  grands  hommes  la 
claim  a  large  share  in  the  composition  of  some  paUie  rsoannaissante.    Three  years  later,  by 
of  his  best  orations^  though  in  fact  they  only  order  of  the  convention,  Mirabeau's  remains 
famished  materials  m  compliance  with  his  di*  were  taken  to  the  churchyard  of  St.  Catharine, 
rections;  his  genius  infused  life  into  their  pro-  the  resting  place  of  criminals^while  those  of 
dactions ;  between  a  speech  as  written  by  Du-  Harat  took  possession  of  the  Pantheon. — ^The 
moat  or  Daroveray,  and  as  delivered  by  the  (EuDres  de  Mirabeau  have  been  published  by 
oommanding  orator,  there  was  as  much  differ-  Barthe  (8  voK  8vo.,  Paris,  1819),  and  by  M6ri- 
enoe  as  between  a  dead  body  and  a  living  being,  Ihou  (  9  vols.  8vo.,  1825-*7) ;  but  nei&er  of 
fall  of  fire  and  enthusiasm.  Mirabeau's  speeches,  these  collections  is  complete,  while  the  biograph- 
whatever  the  pen  that  sketched  or  worded  ical  notices  by  which  they  are  accompanied 
them,  are  incontrovertibly  his  own,  as  he  not  are  far  from  correct.    Many  of  his  productions 
only  suggested  them,  but  vested  them  with  a  have  had  but  one  edition,  and  are  now  difficult 
JIfe  and  splendor  which  came  from  himself  to  find.     The  large  biography  by  Peuchet  (4 
alone.    It  was  during  his  later  months  that  vols.  8vo.,  Paris)  is  nearly  worthless.      The 
he  uttered  some  of  his  most  powerful  i4>peals  Mhnaires  oiographiques^  UttSraires  et  politiques 
to  the  assembly,  and,  in  spite  of  all  assaults  de  Mirabeau^  by  Lucas-Montigny,  his  adopted 
and  slanders,  exercised  in  it  a  controlling  power,  son  (9  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1834-*5),  are  as  yet, 
Bat  his  strength  became  exhausted  amid  his  in  spite  of  serious  defects,  the  most  valuable 
Herculean  labors,  rendered  still  more  dangerous  source  of  information  on  the  subject.    To  this 
by  high  living  and  licentiousness.  Nothing  could  must  be  added  C<nretp<mdanee  entre  U  oomte  de 
persuade  him  to  repose.    On  March  27, 1791,  Mirabeau  et  le  eomte  de  La  March  pendant  les 
tiiough  frightfully  ill,  he  occupied  his  seat  in  annees  1789-*90-*91  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1841), 
the  assemblj  and  spoke  no  fewer  than  5  times ;  and  Dumont*s  posthumous  Souvenirs  (1881). 
bat  this  was  the  miishing  blow  to  his  under-  MIRAOLE  (Lat.  miraculum^  from  mirar.  to 
uiioed  constitution.     He  went  home  nearly  wonder),  in  the  stricter  usage  of  the  word,  a 
dead ;   and  his  friend  and  physician  Oabanis  work  of  divine  power,  interrupting  (or  yiolat- 
ttaw  at  once  that  the  end  was  approaching,  ing)  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  directly 
The  news  of  his  dangerous  illness  spread  over  designed  to  attest  the  divine  commission  of  him 
Paris  like  a  public  calamity ;  the  Ohaoss^e  d^  An-  who  works  the  miracle.    It  is  not  in  violation 
Lin,  the  street  in  which  he  lived,  was  thronged  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  for  it  has  an  om- 
by  the  multitude  who  anxiously  inquired  afler  nipotent  cause;  it  is  not  logically  disproved  by 
lis  condition  ;  bulletins  were  printed  and  dis-  the  uniformly  of  nature,  for  that  uniformity  is 
ributed  every  hour ;  twice  a  oay  the  king  sent  restricted,  ab  hypothesis  to  a  different  sphere ;  it 
%  messenger  to  his  house  for  tidings.     On  the  is  not  a  mere  isolated  event,  but  has  a  providen- 
)ve  of  his  death,  he  heard  the  sound  of  distant  tial  or  religions  design ;  and  that  design  is  not 
funs.      *^  Have   we   already, ^^  he  said,   *^  the  directly  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  message,  but 
oneral  of  Achilles  ?''    After  a  night  of  terrific  rather  to  enforce  the  credibility  of  the  messen- 
offering,  at  the  dawn  of  day  he  addressed  his  ger.   The  very  idea  of  a  miracle,  in  the  sense  of 
hysioian  Cabanis :  *^  My  friend,  I  shall  die  to-  uie  Ohristian  evidences  supposes  a  contrast 
ay.     When  one  has  come  to  such  a  juncture,  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural ;  for 
tiere  remains  only  one  thinff  to  be  done ;  that  a  miracle  has  a  supernatural  origin ;  yet,  ap- 
S  to  be  perfumed,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  pearing  in  the  forms  of  space  and  time,  it  is 
moonded  with  music,  in  order  to  enter  sweetly  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  senses,  and  an  ob-  • 
ito  that  alumber  from  which  thereisnoawak-  jeot  of  human  testimony.    In  the  infancy  of 
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phyaoal  investigation,  and  nnder  the  influence  bat  mimdes  are  designed  to  oontwt  i^ 

of  instinotive  reUgioos  belief^  portents  and  prod-  and  the  soperstitioiis,  who  have  admowiedgc^ 

igies  have  been  quite  nniformljr  asoribed  to  a  a  deity  but  erred  in  his  adoration;  beenn  bo 

sapematoral  sonroe.     Miraoidona  power  has  light  of  nature  extends  to  declare  the  wfll  ad 

been  attributed  to  tilie  priests  of  superstitious  worship  of  God.^*  Hobbes  arbitrarily  restrieiri 

rites,  as  well  as  to  the  founden  of  new  forms  the  benefit  of  mirades  to  the  deot:  ^Anin- 

of  fiuth.    In  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  ole  is  a  work  of  God  (beside  Ids  opmtioo  ia 

Testament,  both  the  rcpor,  or  prodigium^  and  the  way  of  nature),  ordained  in  the  ereitkifi. 

the  (nifM loy,  or  siffn  of  diYine  power,  are  indud-  for  the  maldn^  manifest  to  his  elect  the  ndm 

ed  in  the  general  idea  of  mirade,  but  not  die-  of  an  extraordmanr  minister  for  their  nlntm.^ 

sodated.    Ohrist  says:  **The  works  that  I  do  Spinoza  in  his  TraUatuB  Tkeohai»ftiiitikm 

bear  witness  of  me,  tluit  the  Father  hath  sent  led  the  way  in  the  historical  eritidsn  of  ik 

me/^    The  apostles  enforced  their  claims  by  biblical  narratiyes,  on  the  bsflis  cf  the  defim* 

signs  and  wonden  and  mighty  works.  The  ear-  tion:  '^  A  mirade  signifies  any  work,  the  bi» 

Her  opponents  of  Ohristianity,  unlike  the  later,  ral  cause  of  which  we  cannot  ezplain  iftertk 

did  not  contest  the  fact  of  mirades,  but^  on  example  of  any  thing  else  to  whidi  we  are  atc» 

the  contrary,  equally  appealed  to  the  prodi^^ea  tomea ;  or,  at  least,  he  who  writes  about  orf^ 

of  heathenism.   The  conflicting  testimony  as  to  lates  the  miracle  cannot  explain  it^  The  Genan 

the  continuance  of  mirades  in  the  early  diurdi  rationalism,  in  its  earlier  form,  attempted  ik 

is  to  be  explained  in  part  by  tihe  different  senses  explanation  of  the  goml  mirades  by  luttftit 

in  which  tne  word  is  used.   The  two  most  care-  and  spuritual  causes.    Some  alleged  theft  J«« 

ftd  recent  English  writen  on  these  ecdesiastical  had  unusual  knowledge  of  the  powen  of  utiDt 

mirades  come  to  entirdy  different  results;  Dr.  or  effected  his  cures  by  his  roiritnsl  isflKM 

Blunt  maintaining  that  mirades  never  ceased ;  over  men's  souls.    Others,  as  nndns,  expliiM' 

and  Bishop  Eaye,  that  the  power  cannot  be  them  br  the  snppodtion,  that  the  diseipltioiB' 

traced  beyond  the  disdples  upon  whom  the  i^xm-  founded  natural  CTents  with  superaatunl ;  t  f . 

ties  laid  tiieir  hands.    AugisBtine,  De  Doctrina  the  two  angds  in  the  tomb,  dad  in  white,  wm 

C^riitiatu^   c.  25,  says:    ^ Since  the  estab-  an  illusion  caused  by  linen  garmenta  ban^ 

lishment  of  the  church,  God  does  not  wish  to  there ;  or  by  such  riofent  inteipretatioDS  ai  tbtf 

perpetuate  mirades  even  to  our  day,  lest  the  the  wdking  upon  the  sea  meant  waftiaf  « 

mind  should  put  its  trust  in  visible  signs,  or  the  border  of  the  sea.    Some,  aguo,  fonid  s 

mw  cold  at  the  dght  of  conmion  marvels  ;**  them  only  a  mnbolical  or  allegorical  9ast 

out  in  his  ii^tra^taetemea  he  remarks:  ^' This  I  and  interpreted  them  aa  images  of  apim:^ 

said,  not  because  none  are  wrought  now.'*  truths.   In  the  mythical  theory  of  Stmai^^ 

Eusebius  relates  that  Natalius,  a  Theodotian,  are  denied  as  facto,  and  ex|dained,  not  ai  ri!B 

was  beaten  through  the  night  by  angds,  and  deceptions,  but  as  a  spontaneous  expresioe  << 

renounced  his  heresy.     Stricter  notions  and  popular  religious  feeling,  asaribing  to  CM 

definitions  were  introduced  in  the  progress  of  what  is  false  in  tut,  but  tnie  in  bobm  vej 

theological  scrutiny.    Ohrysostom  says  that  ''a  general  philosophical  idea.     SDs  eritieiBB  cf 

mirade  is  a  demonstration  of  the  mvine  dig-  the  Gospels  proceeds  on  tiie  aaBQnpti«  tb^ 

nit^,''and  that  '*  no  vestige  of  the  power  re-  nothing  can  have  historical  reafity  vhki  « 

mams."    Augustine,  IM  Oititeite  Deiy  21,  8,  either  miraculous  or  prophetic     Wttb  ^ 

argues  that  a  mirade  is  not  against  nature  in  its  a  canon  of  criticism,  it  was  not  difBeoH  to  el:c- 

highest  aspect:  **How  is  that  agunst  nature  inate  finom  tiie  evangelical  records  aB  t'f^ 

which  comes  fixmi  the  will  of  Gtod,  since  the  of  a  supernatural  diaracter.    In  meeting  ^ 

will  of  such  a  great  Creator  is  what  makes  the  objections,  and  othen  to  be  noticed  l^^^^vT^ 

nature  of  every  thing  f    In  mirades  €K)d  does  rious  definitions  have  been  given  to  min^ 

nothing  agunst  nature;  what  is  unaccustomed  and  di^rent  positiona  assigned  them  in  ^ 

may  appear  to  us  to  be  agunst  nature,  but  not  sphere  of  the  Cliristian  evidences.   Tbej  |^*' 

so  to  God,  who  constituted  nature."    Abdard  been  defined  from  their  canse,  as  a  work  of  (^'^ 

maintained  that,  in  relation  to  the  divine  omnip-  divine  energy;    finom  their  diaraeteriftics  • 

otence,  naught  is  miraculous.   Aquinas  sharpens  compared  with  natural  eventa^  as  sspcr*^^ 
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op  two  criteria  of  mirades,  that  they  are  :  1,  some,  to  evoke  fitith,  and  according  to  ol«^ 

contrarv  to  nature ;  8,  by  the  power  of  God«  to  accredit  the  mirade-worker.    IbttS^^ 

After  the  reformation,  in  connection  with  the  en  of  Ohristianity  yidded  to  the  otjegtig*^ 

progress  of  modem  philoeophy,  both  physical  far  as  to  dc^e  all  mirades  as  rdatiTetobfi9i<| 

and  metaphysical  the  necessity  of  yet  Amber  knowledge,  or  to  the  effect  to  be  prodoeid  >P - 

distinctions  and  umitations  became  manifest  inan*ssouL  As  to  the  position  of  iniraelceo:.^ 

Lord  Baoon  in  his  '*  Advancement  of  Learning"  evidences,  some  divines,  in  the  resdioD  ap-^ 

asserts :  ^^  There  never  was  a  mirade  wrought  rationalism,  have  laid  the  chief  streaa  upon  t-^ 

by  God  to  convert  an  atheist,  because  the  light  external  signs  of  divine  power,  makiofr  tl^  "j^ 

of  nature  might  have  led  him  toconfeas  a  God;  ade  to  be  the  chief  sonroe  of  an  imlal'^* « 
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belief  while  o&ers  have  pat  the  troth  of  the  indiiotloii.     The  fonniila  presnppoaed  in  the 

doctrine  in  the  front  rank,  and  made  the  doo-  induction  is  an  absolnte  tmth ;  that  formula  is 

trine  the  test  of  the  miracle^  rather  than  the  simply  this :  that  the  same  canses,  in  the  same 

miracle  the  proof  of  the  doctnne.    Thns  in  the  oiroamstanoes,  produce  the  same  effects.    But 

more  recent  En^ish  discussions,  Dr.  Wardlav  that  formula  is  not  violated  in  the  case  of  any 

would  test  the  doctrine  by  the  mirade,  while  alleged  mirade,  for  the  effect  is  ascribed  to  a 

Dean  Trench  advocates  the  converse  order.  But  different,  that  is,  to  a  divine  cause.  Thus  Brown, 

it  seems  difficult,  and  even  illogical,  to  con-  in  the  notes  to  his  essay  on  "  Oause  and  Effect 

struct  on  thispoint  an  absolute  dilemma;  for,  on  truly  says  that  a  miracle  is  a  new  effect,  sup- 

tbe  one  han^  the  mind  can  and  does  receive  posed  to  be  produced  by  a  new  cause ;  and 

spiritual  and  divine  truth  on  its  own  evidence,  John  8tuart  Mill,  in  his  "  System  of  Logic," 

and  for  its  own  sake;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  concedes  that  in  the  '*  alleged  miracles  the  kw 

all  who  are  enlisted  in  this  debate  allow  that  of  causation  is  not  contradicted.'*    To  meet  the 

mirades  have  an  important  position  in  the  ex-  same  objection,  it  has  often  been  maintained, 

tenial  evidences  for  uie  Ohristian  fSuth.    Their  that,  at  any  rate,  only  the  order  of  the  lower, 

value  must  then  be  found  in  their  relation  to  the  physical  nature  is  interrupted;  that  a  higher 

commission  of  the  worker  of  the  mirades,  as  a  law  sets  aside  or  uses  the  lower  laws;  that  the 

chosen  sgent  for  communicating  divine  truth,  material  and  phenomend  is  turned  into  the  ser- 

To  the  question,  how  the  mirade  proves  the  vice  of  Ihe  ethicd  and  spiritud.    Using  ind- 

eredibility  of  the  worker,  Dr.  "Waidlaw  replies,  dentally  such  a  priori  objections,  the  most  acute 

that  it  is  an  example  of  the  supernatural,  and  sceptic  of  modem  times  made  his  argument 

thus  the  same  in  kind  with  what  it  is  intoided  agamst  mirades  turn  rather  upon  the  posdbility 

to  confirm;  it  involves  prophecy  as  to  an  event,  of  their  proof^  than  upon  their  mere  abstract 

and^prophecyisamiradeoflmowledge,  while  possibility.    David   Hume   in   his   ^^Essays,** 

the  miracle  is  a  prophecv  of  power." — Objec-  while  acbnitting  the  abstract  possibility  of  mi* 

tions  to  mirades,  ui^ged  by  inoividud  thinkers  raculous  intervention,  takes  the  ground  that  tea^ 

in  aU  ages,  have  assumed  a  more  formidable  aa-  timouy,  through  which  done  we  can  Imow 

peot  in  modem  times,  in  connection  with  histori-  a  mirade,  is  often  fallacious,  while  constant 

eal  criticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  progress  experience  is  in  fiivor  of  that  uniformity  of 

of  the  physicd  sciences,  disdosing  the  uniform-  nature  which  the  mirade  subverts.    His  ob- 

ity  of  nature,  on  the  other.  As  w  as  exegeticd  jection  was  not  fully  met  by  the  counter  po- 

and  historical  criticism  is  concerned,  these  ob-  sition,  that  we  instinotivdy  credit  human  testi- 

jeotions  can  be  met  only  by  detailed  investiga-  mony.    But  when  he  ddms  that  all  experience 

tlon.    The  more  genexal  objections  have  re-  is  against  mirades,  he  either  begs  the  question, 

spect  either  to  the  abstract  possibility  of  mira-  or,  tf  he  allows  the  possibility  of  exception  in 

(ueas;  or  to  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  the  cases  in  dispute,  he  logically  breaks  the 

•apposed  to  be  involved;  or,  again,  to  the  pos-  spdl  of  his  assumed  unifonnity  of  nature.    It 

dbility  of  their  proof^  allowing  them  to  be  pos-  has  also  been  urged  that,  in  the  mode  in  whidi 

sible  in  the  ab^ract    As  fiur  as  the  dxrtxact  Hume  makes  use  of  his  positions,  itwoddbeim- 

poflubili^  of  miraculous  intervention  is  con-  posmble  to  prove  many  facts  which  are  generally 

oemed,  ^e  whole  question  bdongs.  not  to  the  admitted ;  for  example,  the  introduction  of  any 

tpecoAo  sphere  of  the  Ohristiui  evidences,  but  new  series  or  orders  of  beings  in  the  created 

to  the  more  generd  province  of  naturd  theol-  universe;  since  there  has  been  no  experience 

ogv.  An  atheut^  a  pantheist,  a  fiatalist,  may  con-  reaching  to  such  fbcts.    At  any  rate,  if  the  a 

cede  the  inexplicable,  but  he  cannot  grant  the  priori  objections  to  the  possibility  of  a  mirade 

miracdons;  for.  considered  as  a  work  of  di  vice  are  abandoned,  and  the  whole  question  is  made 

power,  it  is  to  him  an  effect  without  a  cause.  It  to  turn  upon  the  credibility  of  Ohrist  and 

b  on  the  basiB  of  the  pantheistic  theoiv  that  the  apostiesi  the  argument  is  transferred  to  a 

Strauss,  for  example,  asserts  the  a  priori  unpos-  sphere  in  whidi  the  advocates  of  miracles  have 

nbUity  of  miracles,  when  he  says:  ^^The  aiMo-  always  been  willing  to  meet  their  opponents, 

late  cause  never  disturbs  the  chain  of  second  For,  while  the  uniformity  of  nature  may  raise  an 

causes  by  nngle,  arbitrary  acts  of  interpodtion,  antecedent  presumption  acdnst  a  miracle,  that 

bat  rather  manifests  itself  in  the  production  of  presumption,  it  is  daimed,  is  dissipated  when 

the  aggregate  of  find  causalities  and  of  their  we  consider  the  need  and  the  object  of  this  su- 

rectprocd  action.^'  But,  if  the  absolute  cause  be  pematurd  interposition — ^that  is,  to  redeem  a 

a  wise  intdligenoe,  the  mirade  is,  of  course,  ftUen  world;  ana  thus  miracles,  as  Pdey  argues, 

not  ^^  a  single,  arbitrary  act,"  but  a  part  of  Gk)d*s  have  the  same  degree  of  probability  with  a  reve- 

whole  providence.    The  uniformity  of  nature  lation.  And  especially  is  it  hdd  to  be  consonant 

has  been  frequentiy  adduced,  as  if  it  were  an  with  the  diaracter  and  ddms  of  Christ,  that 

axiomatic  troth,  in  oppodtion  to  the  evidence  he  should  manifest  such  unrivdled  power  over 

for  miracles.    ThiB  Is  strongly  urged  in  recent  the  naturd  world — a  power  he  dways  used  for 

times  by  Profl  Baden  PowdL  in  his  last  work  beneficent  ends. — For  a  fall  discussion  of  mira- 

on  ^  The  Order  of  Nature."   But  the  uniformity  des,  the  reader  may  consult  Campbell,  '^Dis- 

of  nature,  as  £yr  as  any  g^ven  extemd  &cts  are  sertation  on  Mirades ;"  Doudaa   "  Criterion, 

cancemed,  is  not  an  absolute  tmth,  is  not  an  or  Miracles  Examined ;"  Leiand,  ^  View  of 

intnitive  perception;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  Deisticd  Writers;"  Farmer,  '^Dissertation  on 
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the  Ifirades;'*  Leslie,  ^'Trath  of  Ohrisfclaiii^;"  pie  on  paUio  oecttrions  and  fMra^  wlDt 

Wardlaw,  '*0a  Miraoles;"  Alexander,  ^'Ohiiist  the  clergy  were  at  length  forbidden  bjpopa 

and  Christianity ;"  N.  W.  Taylor,  *^  Leotoree  on  and  councils  to  take  any  part  in  them.  Joe- 

Moral  Government ;"  ThornweU,    ^  Southern  glera  and  minstreb  attended  the  ambnlatiBt 

Presbyterian  Reyiew,*^  1867 ;  StranaS)  Dot  JMen  companies,  and  exerted  all  their  skill  on  Uim 

Je9u;  Schleiermacher,  Der  ChruUiMs  Glaube;  occasions.     The  stages,  ^thor  temponry  or 

Julias  McJler,  Dc  Miraeuhrwn  J.  C.  Natura  portable  on  wheels,  usually  consisted  of  8  pUt 

et  NeeeantaU ;  Tboluok,   GlaubenmoOrdiffheit  forms^  raised  one  above  another.    On  the  iip> 

der  ecangelischen  QeiehiehtSj  and  on  the  mir-  permost  sat  the  Fater  OosUitii^  sarroanMij 

acles  of  Mohammed  and  those  in  the  Oatho-  nis  angels ;  on  the  second  ^peared  the  aiiitfi 

lie  church,  in  his  Vermuehte  8ehr\ften;  J. P.  and  glorified  men;  while  li^nng  mea  oocoH 

Lange,  Christliche  Dogmatik.    On  the  contin-  the  lowest.    On  one  side  of  the  stage  vmM 

nance    of  miracles  in  the  church,  beside  the  a  dark,  pitchy,  flaming  cavern,  fixMn  wbicb  b- 

works  of  Blunt  and  Bishop  Eaye,  see  Middletoo,  sued  hideous  bowlings,  as  of  souls  tormented  h 

^  Miraculous  Powers ;"  J.  H.  Newman  (in  reply  demons ;  its  occupants  were  the  greatest  jotm 

to  Taylor^s  '^Ancient  Christianity^'),  ^^  Essay  on  and  buffoons  of  the  company,  and  codjU&lt 

Mirades,''  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Fleury's  ascended  upon  the  stage  to  act  the  comic  um 

HitMre  ecdUiaUique ;  H.  Bushnell,  '^  Nature  It  is  probable  that  mirades  were  iDtrodiMd, 

and  the  Supernatural."  perhaps  by  returning  pilgrims,  from  CodiUb- 

MIRACLES  AND  MORALITIES,  religious  tinople  into  Italy,  and  thence  intoFnnceiid 

and  allegorical  plays,  which  constituted  the  En^and.    The  oldest  that  are  known  ire  k 

drama  of  the  miadle  ^|^.    They  were  at  their  Latin,  but  in  the  12th  and  18th  oenturiet  tber 

origin  often  called  mirade  plays  and  moral  became  conomon  in  the  modem  langosgei;  u^ 

plays,   and  in  later   times   have    more  fre-  with  some  exceptions  there  is  a  general  resta* 

quently  been  indiscriminately  styled  mysteries,  blance  in  subjects,  characters,  and  theatrical  ist 

The  subjects  of  the  miracles  were  eitiber  the  chinerybetween  those  of  different  countrieft.  h 

narratives  of  ^e  Old  and  New  Testaments  or  is  probable  that  they  had  a  common  origio.  la^ 

the  legends  chiefly  of  the  lives  of  the  saints;  were  introduced  about  the  same  date,  bdcf 

and  the  moralities,  which  appear  later,  inter-  conununicated  from  one  religions  bodj  to  ift- 

mingled  allegory  with  sacrea  history,  or  were  other.    The  sacred  Latin  comedies  of  Rosvitk 

represented  exclusively  by  allegorical  person-  a  German  abbess  of  thelOth  centary,  wen  ptf^ 

ages.    In  the  flrst  ages  of  Christianity,  baptism  haps  performed  in  her  own  convent  Thcnrut 

was  refused  to  any  one  concerned  witn  the  extant  8  Latin  mirades  written  early  in  tii 

theatre.    Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  12th  century  by  Hilarius^  a  disciple  of  AbeUnL 

anathematized  the  dramatic  art,  and  Chrysos-  the  subjects  of  which  are  the  raising  of  Uzmi 

torn  declared  it  a  shame  that  people  should  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  hbtorj  d 

listen  to  a  comedian  with  the  same  ears  that  DanieL    It  is  cerUun  that  the  miracle  ii  ^ 

hear  a  preacher.    The  church  succeeded  in  Catharine,  by  Geoffrey,  abbot  of  Sl  Albt&s 

the  4th  century  in  extinguishing  the  theatre  was  performed  both  in  Dunstable,  Enfrlafii  >» 

everywhere  except  in  Constantinople,  where  in  Paris  about  the  same  time,  and  tbat  it  vtf 

the  genius  and  the  arts  of  antiquity  lingered  then  no  novelty.    Other  Latin  plaj»  are  |^ 

in  decav.    This  triumph  had  hardly  been  ao-  served  which  seem  to  have  been  very  p(t<^« 

compliuied  when  from  the  bosom  of  the  church  both  as  scholastic  exercises  among  the  Tooitfcf 

sprang  a  new  drama  and  spectacle.    The  sacred  monks,  and  as  popular  exhibitions,  the  r«^ 

ceremonies  and  commemorations  of  the  Chris-  part  of  the  story  being  told  by  ])aDt(ic.<M 

tian  faith,  in  the  name  of  which  profane  games  The  mystery  of  the  wise  and  footisli  TinruiN  >: 

had  been  proscribed,  were  themselves  trans-  whicii  are  used  alternately  Latin  and  ^'^^ 

formed  into  dramatic  representations.    Gregory  ^  indicates  the  period  of  transitioo  ti>  '^ 

ofNazianzns,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  com-  vernacular  languages,  and  mar  stand  A*--^ 

posed  a  play  on  Christ's  passion,  and  others  of  head  of  European  dramatic  Uteratore.— i* 

the  same  kind,  to  supersede  those  of  Sophocles  mirade  of  the  passion  was  one  of  the  tv\^< 

and  Euripides,  which  had  till  then  maintained  and  most  wide-spread,  and  from  it  the  &^ 

themselves  on  the  stage.    The  progress  of  this  theatrical  company  of  Paris,  esubli^ed  in  H  * 

fantastic  Christian  drama  cannot  be  traced  till  was  called  the  brethren  of  the  pawioa.   H  ^' 

about  the  11th  century,  when  Theophylact  of  braced  the  principal  events  in  tne  lif«uf  t*^^ 

Constantinople  introduced  the  feast  of  fools,  and  was  so  long  that  its  representation  i^>' 

the  feast  of  asses,  and  other  relieious  pastimes,  pied  several  days ;  87  personages  appe^v^^ 

which  were  celebrated  in  churches.    To  these  it,  among  whom  were  the  8  members  o(^ 

sports  the  clergy  added  the  acting  of  miracle  Trinity,  6  angels  or  archangels,  18  •p**^  * 

I  Any  9^  which  originally  were  not  only  composed  devils,  Herod  with  all  his  court,  and  difcr*^" 

»y  ecclesiastics,  hut  were  performed  by  them  titious  characters.  It  appears  to  modern  itiJ«[^ 

in  churches  and  the  chapels  of  monasteries,  rather  groteaque  than  grand,  yet  it  va.«  <i*-^ 

They  were  afterward  exhibited  by  trading  com*  ited  wiUi  splendid  pomp,  and  fenred  to  in  r^ 

panics,  each  guild  sharing  the  expense,  and  un-  upon  the  minds  of  spectators  the  events  ^ 

dertaking  a  portion  of  the  performance;  and  doctrines  that  were  deemed  of  gr«*t««t  ia-f*'^ 

they  served  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  peo-  tance.    The  Virgin  Mary  is  a  iavarit0chani*<^ 
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in  Firenoh  mysteiieB,  and  sereral  of  them  bear  bomded  lioenae.    In  one  of  them,  which  la  ex- 

the  title  of  miraeie$  de  Notre  Dame,    Others  tant,  Virgil  accompanies  the  shepherds  to  adore 

are  entitled  mysteries  of  the  conception,  of  the  the  new-bom  Onrist — ^The  records  of  £ng^ 

natiyitj,  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  diyers  events  lish  miracle  plays  are  at  least  as  ancient  as 

in  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  in  the  narra-  those  of  France  or  Germany.    Their  early  pop- 

tives  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    The  nlarity  is  attested  by  Langlande  and  Ohancor. 

r*   idor  of  the  theatrical  decorations  and  ap-  and  subsequently  immense  crowds  assemblea 
ces  for  inspiring  terror  increased  during  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  to  witness  their 
the  15th  century.    In  one  of  the  Parisian  mys-  performance.    They  may  be  traced  from  tiie 
teries  St.  Barbara  was  hung  up  by  the  heels  on  oeginning  of  the  12th  century,  but  whether 
&e  stage,  and  after  uttering  her  remonstrances  they  were  originaUy  in  Latin  or  in  Norman 
was  torn  with  pincers  and  scorched  with  lamps  French  is  not  certain.    Higden  was  obliged 
before  the  audience.    In  a  mystery  exhibited  at  to  yisit  Bome  8  times  before  he  could  obtain 
Mentz  in  1487,  an  immense  oragon  sprang  out  leave  to  have  them  in  the  English  tongue, 
of  heU,  and  threw  the  spectators  into  conster-  The  Chester,  Coyentry.  and  Towneley  mys- 
nation  by  spreading  his  wings  dose  by  them,  teries  form  8  great  series.    As  earlr  as  1268 
The  mystery  of  the  '*  Act  of  the  Apostles^'  was  religious  dramas  were  exhibited  by  the  incor- 
aeted  for  many  successiTe  days  in  1641  before  porated  trades  in  Chester,  where  they  con- 
the  nobility,  dersy,  and  a  lu*ge  popular  assem-  tinned  with  some  '  interruptions  until  1577. 
blsge  in  Paris.    The  dramatis  penaruB  are  God  They  consist  of  24  dramas,  which  were  annu- 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  Virgin  ally  represented  from  Whit  Monday  until  the 
and  Joseph,  archangels,  angels,  the  apostles  and  following  Wednesday.    Among  the  subjects  are 
disciples,  Jewish   priests,  emperors,  phUoso-  the  flail  of  Ludfer,  performed  by  the  tanners; 
phers,  magicians,  Lucifer,  batan,  Beelzebub,  Be-  the  creation,  by  tiie  drapers ;  the  deluge,  by  the 
lial  the  attorney-general  of  hell,  Cerberus  the  dyers ;  Abraham',  Mdchisedek,  and  Lot,  by  the 
porter,  and  a  multitude  of  other  celestial,  terres-  barbers  and  wax  chandlers ;  Moses,  Balak,  and 
trial,  and  infernal  personages,  amounting  alto-  Balaam,  by  the  hatters  and  linen  dra[)ers ;  the 
gether  to  486  oharactors.    A  lar^  number  of  killing  of  the  innocents,  by  the  goldsmiths ;  the 
Frendi  miracles  exist  in  manuscript,  and  many  descent  into  hell,  by  the  cooks ;  the  ascendoiL 
hare  been  printed  or  reprinted  during  the  pres-  •  by  the  tailors ;  Antichrist,  by  the  dyers ;  ana 
eat  century. — ^The  Germans  hare  numerous  mir-  the  day  of  judgment,  by  the  websters.    The 
acle  plays,  two  of  which  are  peculiar  to  their  series  thus  covered  the  whole  period  from  before 
own  literatore,  not  being  traced  in  the  contom-  creation  until  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
porary  prodnctions  of  other  European  nations.  The  sacred  dramas  of  Coyentiy  drew  immense 
Ibe  subject  of  the  first  of  these  is  Dr.  Faustus,  multitudes  to  that  city,  as  well  from  its  cen- 
▼hich  represents  the  life,  death,  and  damnation  tral  position  as  frofi  the  patronaj^  of  royalty, 
of  a  daring  libertine.    The  subject  of  the  second  They  were  performed  by  tne  trading  companies 
is  the  canonization  of  Pope  Joan,  which  was  of  Coventry  on  Corpus  Christ!  day,  from  1416 
written  in  1480  and  attained  general  popularity,  to  1691.    The  subjects  are  nearly  identical  with 
It  has  25  characters,  among  which  are  the  devil  those  of  the  two  other  series,  but  are  more  nu- 
aad  his  mother  Lilis,  8  good  angels,  the  Virgin  merous,  the  plays  being  42  in  number.    It  is 
Xary,  her  Son,  Pope  Basil,  4  cardinals,  a  Roman  remarkable  that  the  friars  encouraged  them  as 
Knator,  and  Death.    The  scene  shifts  between  a  means  of  stigmatizing  the  labors  of  Wydifb, 
ettth,  hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven.    It  begins  branding  his  Testament  as  a  false  one,  anathe- 
▼ith  a  council  of  devils,  who  agree  to  tompt  matizing  scriptural  inquiry  as  heresy,  and  en- 
Jotta,  the  heroine,  to  profane  the  papacy.    She  livening  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the 
Ufomes  boy's  dothes,  accompanies  a  young  ^^good  old   customs'*  of  the   church.     The 
derk  to  the  university  of  Paris,  acquires  a  doc-  Towneley  mysteries,  so  named  from  the  iiamOy 
tor's  degree,  proceeds  to  Rome,  and  ia  made  having  possession  of  the  manuscript,  belonged 
raocessively  <»rdinal  and  pope.    The  Virgin  accorSng  to  tradition  to  the  abbey  of  Widkirk, 
Hary  sends  an  angd  to  ask  Jutta  whether  we  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  plays  written  and 
prefers  perdition  or  penance  and  final  pardon,  performed  by  the  Augustinian  fnars  of  Wood- 
She  resolves  to  repent,  but  Death  suddenly  kirk.    Fairs  were  annually  held  there  on  the 
seizes  upon  her  soul  while  she  is  lying-in,  and  feast  of  the  Assumption  and  on  tlie  feast  of  the 
carries  it  to  the  devils  in  hell.    The  Virgin  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Kary,  and  intemd  evi- 
fiLgain  intercedes,  and  sends  an  angel  from  the  dence  indicates  that  these  were  the  ooc«dons 
throne  of  grace  to  release  her  from  torment,  of  their  exhibition.    The  series  oousists  of  88 
fhe  plaj  tonninates  with  the  magnificent  spec-  plays,  bearing  a  near  resemblance  to  those  of 
tade  of  her  ascension  into  heaven.    This  bold  the  Ohester  and  Ooventry  collections.    The  ar- 
irama  had  bo  much  effect  in  (Germany,  that  tificers  and  tradesmen  of  York  also  annually 
vhen  the  Protestants  employed  the  fiction  of  a  cdebrated  a  Corpus  Christi  play,  and  the  aame 
bmale  pope  to  bring  the  papacy  into  contempt^  day  was  similarly  observed  by  the  incorporated 
noch  bterary  industrr  was  required  to  eradi-  trades  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  several  other 
^  the  delnaion.    Germany  was  celebrated  large  towns,  and  by  the  pwish  clerks  and  gray 
or  its  .FhutnaehU  J^nele^  or  carnival  plavs,  in  frim  of  London.    Ohristmaa  also  was  in  this 
rhich  religioiiB  subjects  were  treated  with  on-  way  observed  in  connection  with  the  fiMtivities 
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of  the  abbot  of  rnbrnle.    At  York  every  trade  chased  the  H6tel  de  Bougogne  wneojoified  to 

was  obliged  to  famish  out  a  pageant  to  adorn  abstain  from  "  all  mysteries  of  the  puMcr 

the  occasion,  and  these  pageants  were  64  in  nam-  other  sacred  mysteries.**    In  IVench  the  Mm' 

her  in  1415.  The  first  part  of  the  miracle  of  that  UU  tnmnguUere  et  tretbowM  da  Utiflam 

year,  in  which  God  the  Father  wpears  creatinff  teun  du  nam  ds  Dieu  is  one  d  ths  noct  eck- 

the  heavens,  the  angels,  archangels,  Lucifer,  and  brated:   and  in  English  8kdtoD*s  "Mignv^- 

the  angels  that  feU  with  him,  was  performed  cence,*^  designed  to  show  the  Tamtj  of  irorkr 

by  the  tanners.    The  second  part,  in  which  God  grandeor,  and  in  which  the  chtfscten  in  Fej- 

the  Father  created  the  earth  and  all  which  is  city,   Liberty,  Measure,  Advenity,  Poverty. 

therein  in  the  space  of  5  da^s,  was  represented  Despair,   Mischi^   Good-hope,  Redren.  U*- 

by  the  plasterers.     The  third  part,  m  which  cumspection,  Perseveranoe,  Fancy,  FoUt,  u^ 

God  the  Father  creates  Adam  and  Eve  and  Oraftv-conyeyanoe. — ^Mysteries  are  itiH  cect- 

breathes  into  them  the  spirit  of  life,  was  played  sionaUy  performed  at  several  plaoM  in  Ism*. 

by  the  card-makers.    The  54th  part,  whidi  In-  the  most  celebrated  being  that  of  OheSz 

dudes  Jesus,  Mary,  12  apostlea,  4  angels  with  mei^u,  in  the  Tyrol,  which  is  repreMdr: 

trumpets  4  ansels  with  lances  and  scourges,  4  every  tenth  year.    It  is  the  prodnctioD  a 

ffood  ana  4  baa  spirits,  and  6  devils,  was  per-  successive  priests  of  the  parish,  and  enhrvt* 

formed  by  the  mercers.    There  are  8  minute  the  entire  history  of  Christ  from  his  cotrf  is* 

plays  in  the  Digby  M6S.  in  the  Bodleian  library  Jerusalem  to  his  i4>pearance  to  ICsry  lbfdi>: 

relating  to  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.    Only  a  after  the  resurrection.    Every  soene  i>  ix** 

single  example  of  the  Newcastle  mysteries  re-  ceded  and  prefigured  by  a  tTpicsl  taUci^ 

mains,  entitled  *' Noah's   Ark,  or  the  Ship-  This  Paitum»-iSjpte2  originated  in  stovc*!' 

Wrights*  Ancient  I^y,**  in  which  God,  an  angel,  by  the  inhabitants  in  168S,  when  DTrftrd 

Noim  and  his  wife,  and  the  devil  are  the  oharao-  were  not  uncommon,  to  commemorate  thrir  ^ 

ters.    According  to  Malone,  the  last  mystery  Uverance  from  a  plague  by  thus  reprcttt'^-u* 

performed  in  Eng^d  was  that  of  Christ's  pas-  the  last  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  SsTioorcm 

aion  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  but  they  had  gen-  everv  10  years  for  ever.— See  OdMim  U  R<? 

erally  ceased  to  be  written  from  the  time  of  £tude$  9ur  le$  mysUrtB  (Paris,  1887);  AcL.r 

John  Bale  (1588).    The  principal  English  mlr-.  Jubinal,  MyUm  inidiU  du  tfntnsttet*^^  - 

ade  plays  have  been  puolisheo,  and  no  other  vols.,  Paris,  188p;  Leroux  de  lincj,  B^-^ 

portion  of  medieval  hterature  is  so  strikingly  de  fareeSy  nwraliUt  et  eertiumi  j^pe^  H  ^ 

marked   by  mingled   drollery  and  solemnity.  Paris,  1887);  Heinrich  Hofitnann,  /M^^"* 

From  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  they  had  been  Jur  Oekhichte  Deuteeher  Spradu  uhi  Zf'f» 

encroached  upon  and  superseded  by  moral  plays  tur  (2d  vol.,  Breslau,  1887),  contiioiai:  4  (n^ 

or  moralities,  in  which  abstract  allegorical  per-  man  mirades ;  William  Hone,  ^  Aocieot  )h^ 

sonages  took  the  place  of  Scripture  characters,  teries  Described*'  (London,  1828);  Tbos^i^t* 

The  change  was  gradual    In  one  of  the  0)ven-  '*  A  Dissertatioh  on  the  Pageants  or  Dnr »' 

try  mirades  the  representatives  of  Veritas^  Jue-  Mysteries  anciently  Performed  at  CoTtLr 

tUia^  Paxy  and  Mieericordia  appear  in  the  par-  (CovenUy,  1825);  Collier,  ''History  of  I'c^ 

Hament  of  heaven.    Death  and  the  mother  of  Dramatic   Poetry"  (8  vola.,  Loodoo,  1^  - 

Death  were  auoceesively  added:  and  as  these  ''The  Towneley  Mysteries,^  pnbliah«d  i^  ^' 

characters  increased,  biblical  history  fell  into  Surtees  society  ^London,  1886);  Wm.Ma'^-''' 

the  background  and  was  at  length  eliminated.  "  A  OoUection  of  English  Mirade  FUrr  ^■^'*: 

Moralities  reached  their  highest  perfection  in  1888) ;  Thomas  Wright,  "  The  Chccter  tV« 

the  reigns  of  Henry  YIL  and  Henry  YIU.,  (London,  1848),  and  "  Earlv  Mjitem*;  ^' 

though  they  subsequently   exhibited  greater  other  Latin  Poems  of  the  12tb  and  lSthc«^' 

complication  and  ingenuity.    They  contained  ries"  (London,  1844);  and  Edwin  KorrK"  i- 

two  standing  characters,  the  Devil  and  the  Vice.  Ancient  Cornish  Drama**  (Oxford,  \^'^^  ^ 

The  former,  the  leader  of  the  Seven  Deadly  large  number  of  the  Frendi  miracW  tf^* '-" 

Sins,  was  made  as  hideous  as  possible,  shaggy,  ralities  have  been  published  separttelj,  i^^ '; 

bottle-nosed,  andwitha  taiL    He  entered  upon  which  are  Lee  hUuphim^Uwre  (1881)  r<:>^ 

the  stage  crying  "  Ho,  ho,  ho  I**  and  his  part  venditum  de  Joeeph  (1885),  both  exact  r^ 

consisted  lugely  in  roaring  when  castigatea  by  tions  in  form  and  type  of  the  MSS.  io  t<^|  ^ 

the  Vice.    The  latter,  thou^^  represented  as  perid  library.    OnJy  90  copies  weie  i^w^  ^ 

*'mo6t  wicked  by  design  and  never  good  by  ac-  one  of  each  is  in  the  Astor  library,  N«v  i  ^'' 
ddent,**  was  chiefly  employed  in  bdaborinff  the       MIRAGE  (Fr.,  from  Lat  iiwfw,  to  *'*- ' 

DeviL     He  was  generally  dressed  in  a  n>ors  an  optical  illusion  due  to  uneqnd  dew i^*^ ^' 

habit,  and  the  character  was  gradually  blended  refracting  powers  of  a^Jaoeot  strsta  of  t- '  ^' 

with  th|ftt  of  the  domestic  fool.    Moralities  were  usually  of  those  dose  to  the  snrfaoe  of  tU  ^'^ 

abundadt  in  France  and  England  in  the  15th  or  sea,  and  in  consequence  of  which  S  is^i  **'-'[ 

and  16th  centuries.    The  interludes  of  John  times  8  images  of  a  distant  object  src  m«<:  - 

Heywood  mark  the  transition  in  England  from  the  latter  case,  the  middle  one  betag  ifi^^'''- 

them  to  legitimate  tragedy  and  comedy.     In  as  is  the  image  of  a  distant  diors  in  vtttf.  >«  *^ 

Paris  the  devout  buffoonery  of  the  brethren  of  it  would  be  if  seen  in  a  horiaootd  mirror  itv* 

the  passion  gave  offence  and  caused  their  sup-  ing  between  it  and  the  eye.     B^  ^'*  -'^\* 

preasion  in  1547,  and  the  company  which  pur-  passing  from  a  denier  to  a  rarv  n«iia*  ^* 
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heot,  at  the  sorftce  of  diTimon  of  the  two,  firom  dtetance,  therefore^  no  appeanmoe  of  mirageean 
a  perpendicular  to  snob  anrfaoe,  and  the  reverse,  occar.    These  appearances  are  explained  bj 
Bat  as  the  ang^e  in  the  denser  medium  is  thus  al-  supposing  2  or  8  sets  of  rays  setting  out  from 
ways  less  than  that  in  the  rarer,  a  ray  proceeding  the  objects,  only  one  set  of  which,  in  ordinary 
irom  the  denser  to  the  rarer  may  strike  the  snr-  states  of  the  air,  would  meet  the  eye,  but  all  of 
face  between  them  at  an  indioation  so  great  which  in  certain  cases,  owing  to  nneqaal  densi' 
that  the  corresponding  angle  in  the  rarer  shall  ties  of  near  strata,  and  to  conseqaent  refraction 
exceed  the  whole   space,  90^,  within  which  and  perhaps  total  reflection,  may  be  broaght  by 
transmission  could  occur;  such  a  rev  cannot  be  different  paths  to  the  eye.    As  all  objects  are 
transmitted,  but  wiU  undeigo  total  reflection,  seen  in  the  direction  from  which  the  light  ap- 
even  at  the  surface  of  a  perfectly  transparent  pears  to  meet  the  organ  of  vision,  2  or  8  images 
medium ;  so  that  to  all  rays  coming  fh>m  with-  in  different  places  are  the  result    The  inverted 
out  a  certain  angle 'called  the  limiting  angle,  image  is  usually  or  always  due  to  reflection, 
such  a  surfiBMe  acts  as  a  mirror;  or  rather  it  Thos,  Dr.  Wollaston  obtained  8  images  of  an 
reflects  absolutely  the  whole  of  such  light,  which  olject  seen  throu{^  a  square  glass  vessel  hold- 
no  ordinary  mirror  does.    These  two  principles  ing  successive  layers  of  sirup,  water,  and  spirit ; 
of  the  refraction  and  total  reflection  of  light  the  appearance  occurring  at  either  line  of  June- 
expUun  all  the  cases  of  the  phenomenon  under  Hoa  of  two  unlike  fluids,  and  where  by  alow 
consideration,  which  is  often  termed  that  of  intermixture  a  gradual  variation  of  densitv  oo- 
unnsual  refraction,  and  the  chief  examples  of  curs.    The  same  effect  may  be  seen  by  holding 
which  are  commonly  known  as  looming  or  a  word  in  large  type  on  the  forUier  side  of  the 
mirage,  and  the  fata  Morgana,     (See  Fata  heated  layer  of  air  moving  over  a  hot  poker,  or 
MoBOAVA.)    The  looming  of  ships  or  of  distant  by  regarding  objects  through  the  hot  air  or 
shores  on  the   sea  or  lakes,  is  seen  when,  steam  escaping  fh>m  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive ; 
owing  to  the  presence  of  dense  vapors  or  to  a  and  the  &miliar  tremulous  appearance  of  distant 
oonsiaerable  difference  of  temperature  of  the  fences  heated  by  the  summer's  sun,  and  of  ob- 
water  and  air,  the  strata  of  the  latter  near  the  pects  seen  through  tar  over  any  hot  bodies,  are 
sorfaoe  are  of  very  unequal  densities.    Hence,  imperfect  instances  of  the  same  phenomenon.  In 
it  18  here  more  frequent  in  the  morning,  or  when  1822,  in  the   aretic  regions,  Oapt.  Scoresby 
the  air  is  misty,  as  after  rains,  in  the  summer  recognized  by  its  inverted  image  in  the  air  the 
mud  aatumn.    At  these  seasons,  the  water,  re-  ship  Fame,  which  afterward  proved  to  be  at  the 
tAiniog  its  heat  more  perfectly  over  night  Uian  moment  17  miles  beyond  the  visible  horizon  of 
the  air,  may  be  in  the  morning  several  degrees  the  observer.     Dr.  Vince,  on  Aug.  6,  1809, 
the  warmer,  the  stratum  of  air  lust  over  it  will  at  7  P.  IL,  saw  from  Ramsgate,  at  which  place 
be  rmrer  than  that  higher  up,  and  looming  is  then  usuallv  only  the  tops  of  its  towers  are  visible, 
very  sore  to  be  seen,  bat  nest  b]r  en  eye  quite  the  whole  of  Dover  castle,  appearinff  as  if  lifted 
close  to  the  level  of  the  water,  imperfectly  at  up  and  placed  bodily  on  the  near  side  of  the  in- 
heights  greater  than  6  or  8  feet,  and  rarely  as  tervenin^  hilL    So  perfect  was  the  illusion,  that 
high  as  24  feet.    In  one  form,  a  ship  or  other  the  hill  itself  could  not  be  seen  through  the 
object  near  tlie  water  seems  greatly  elongated  figure.    This  form  of  mirage  may  be  lat^^  as 
upward,  or  a  second  inverted  image  meets  it  well  as  vertical,  arising  from  unequal  density 
ttom  above.    Sometimes  the  proper  image  of  of  two  contiguous  vertical  bodies  of  air.    Thus, 
the  object  is  elevated,  while  the  second  image  on  Lake  Greneva,  a  boat  has  been  seen  doubled, 
stppeara  inverted  bene«th  i^  and  surrounded  by  the  two  images  some  distance  apart ;  persons 
a  sheet  of  sky  which  is  mirrored  and  r^>eated  have  been  duplicated  in  the  same  way ;  and  any 
with  it.    This  second  image  may  be  truncated  one  in  a  hot  day,  by  pladng  his  eye  near  to  a 
below  by  the  horizon,  or  entire;  in  the  latter  heated  vertical  wall,  may  see  lateral  mirage  of 
case,  a  diird  appearance,  erect,  and  usually  only  objects  at  a  distance  and  nearly  in  a  line  with 
partly  emerging  above  Uie  apparent  horizon,  is  the  wall.    Upon  land,  the  mirage  is  best  seen 
sometimes  seen.   The  unusual  imaces  commonly  over  desert  plains  in  hot  climates;  the  intense 
bskve   serrated  or  indistinct  borders,  and  are  heat  of  the  sands  greatly  rarifies  the  air  in  oon- 
xnarked  by  a  tremulous  motion— qualities  more  tact  with  them,  and  rays  of  light  coming  from 
apparent,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  phenomenon,  distant  objects,  as  villages,  or  the  trees  upon 
wbea  viewed  through  a  telescope.    Ahorizcmtal  oases,  are  gradually  bent  b^  approaching  this 
line  of  separation  runs  between  the  first  two  rare  stratum,  until  they  stnke  it  at  an  angle 
seta  oi  images,  which  is  above  the  horizon;  the  greater  than  the  limiting  angle;  total  reflection 
apparent  horizon  is  on  the  other  hand  depressed,  then  occurs,  the  air  near  the  sand  acting  as  a 
Above  and  between  these,  a  low  shore  with  its  mirror  or  a  body  of  water,  in  which  inverted 
in  verted  image  may  appear  like  a  body  of  land  images  of  the  olgects  are  seen.    Thus  is  present- 
letQAlly  suq>ended  in  the  air.    The  nearer  the  ed  to  the  inexperienced  traveller  the  appearance 
>bjeets,  the  less  the  angular  interval  between  of  tranquil  lakes,  sometimes  almost  surrounding 
the  lizie  of  separation  and  the  apparent  horizon,  him ;  this,  however,  necessarily  changes  to  the 
UL  Bravtts,  who  hss  most  thoroughly  investi-  real  aspect  as  he  approaches,  as  if  the  waters 
^ted   the  subject  found  that  for  a  distance  of  were  continually  receding  before  him. 
13   miles  the  angle  was  7',  for  5  miles  6',  and       ¥IRAMTOHI,  a  port^  bay,  and  river  of  New 
h»^  i^  disappeared  at  800  yards;  within  which  Brunswick.    The  bi^  is  about  21  m.  long  and 
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SO  m.  wide  at  ito  month,  Pdnt  Portage  being  expedition  in  the  United  Statei^and  retmrndli 

on  the  K.  and  Esonminax  point  on  the  B.    It  Bonth  America,  with  the  view  of  esUblishia;! 

ooDtaina  Fox  and  Portage  and  a  number  of  repnblio  atOaraoaa.    He  Bocceedadin  Iblii 

smaller  islands.     Hie  rirer  is  formed  by  the  maintaining  himself  against  Spain  st  the  b««!<f 

jnnodon  of  2  branches  abont  60  m.  from  the  an  army  of  insnrgenta^  and  was  sopportad  ic  ki 

sea.     At  its  month,  which  is  obstmoted  hj  a  patriotic  attempts  bj  the  British  sod  Aimpcc 

sand  bar,  are  landJnff  places  for  cargoes,  but  goTcmments ;  bnt  he  was  deUvered  bj  BoI'tv 

the  chief  business  pmes  are  Newcastle  and  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  eurie^ltr 

Chatham,  20  m.  np  tne  stream.    It  is  navigable  Cadiz,  where  he  died  after  4  Tean^  impnMUDe&i 

for  a  distance  of  40  m.  fh>m  its  month.    Qreat  — See  **  Historj  of  Miraoda^s  attemi^  to  effert  i 

forests  of  pine  cover  the  banks  of  the  river  and  revolution  in  SouthAmerica"  (New  York,  \>ti. 

surroimding  country.    In  1825  a  conflagration  IflRANDOLA,  Giovarhi  Pico  nni^  cost 

destroyed  the  forests  on  the  N.  bank  and  all  the  and  prince  of  Concordia,  an  Italian  scholir,  hon 

towns  and  villages  within  an  extent  of  85  m.  at  Mirandola,  Hodeoa,  Feb.  24,  1468,  di^t  c 

long,  and  in  some  parts  as  much  as  25  m.  broad.  Florence,  Nov.  17, 1494.    Almost  from  rl  > 

The  smoke  and  cinders  were  observed  at  Que-  hood  he  displayed  an  extraordinai7  VKa<f^ 

bee,  more  than  250  m.  distant,  and  even  as  finr  At  the  sge  of  14  he  was  sent  to  Bologni  to  fc^j 

8.  as  tiie  Bennudas.    The  pines  in  the  burned  canon  law ;  but  soon  abandoning  thtt  pnrKi 

district  have  been  socoeedea  principally  by  pop-  he  repaired  to  Ferrara  and  appSad  Ixifi*^  > 

Ur.  white  birch,  and  mi4>le.  philosophy,  theology,  and  langusgea.   Yolti::* 

iORAMON,  MionsL,  a  Mexican  soldier,  bom  dtes  theexample  ofthis  preoociousyoDth  vt^' 

in  the  city  of  Mexico  about  1880.    He  is  the  dence  of  the  superior  state  of  leamiog  in  Itihc 

son  of  Gen.  IGramon,  and  was  educated  at  the  that  period.    After  becoming  msster  of  ill  ^^' 

militaTT  academy  of  his  native  dty.    He  early  learning  of  Uie  time,  he  proceeded  to  Ror«  ^ 

entered  the  army  and  served  under  Alvarei,  1486,  and  propounded  900  theses  sssob|(di(/ 

whose  private  secretary  had  been  among  his  controversy  to  the  learned  men  of  the  ctem 

daasmates.    His  conduct  however,  save  um-  city.    His  chsllengewaa  not  accented,  bvt  son 

brase  to  his  superior,  and  subsequently  he  was  rigid  theologians  denounced  ISor  hi*  prot^ 

made  a  prisoner  by  Gen.  Comonfort,  bnt  sue-  tions  to  the  pope.  Innooent  YIH.,  as  httt*^^ 

oeeded  in  effecting  his  escape.    Noted  for  his  and  though  be  ultimately  succeeded  is  pn>T.v 

courage,  but  deficient  in  character  and  states-  their  orthodoxy,  he  suffered  much  perMcct.f 

manlike  qualities  he  became  the  nominal  leader  These  trials  made  a  deep  impression  oo  hb  ic  r^ 

of  the  anti-liberal  and  clerical  party,  and  rose  to  and  induced  him  to  give  np  the  study  of  ffvf::- 

the  supreme  command  of  the  revolutionary  forces  literature  and  to  devote  his  attentioB  ia  fct:^ 

during  the  civil  war  of  1858-^60.    After  a  pro-  to  religion   and   philosophy.     Rengni^f  - ' 

tracted  struggle  his  defeat  was  reported  to  have  principality  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  he  Dt^  i^ 

taken  placeTAug.  18,  1860,  after  which  he  shut  the  utmost  retirement  at  Florenee  mt.  ^; 

himself  up  in  Mexico  with  abont  7,000  men,  the  death,  a  year  before  which  Pope  Alexisd«r  ^  > 

armv  of  the  liberal  party  advancing  with  rapid  had  absolved  him  of  all  here^.   A  ooIl<^*^< 

atrides  toward  the  capital,  with  a  probability  of  edition  of  his  works  waa  published  tt  Bft«  - 

his  final  discomfiture.  1601.    His  biography  has  been  writtee  bj  u^ 

MIRANDA,  Fbakoisoo,  a  Spanish  American  Rev.  W.  Parr  Greswell  (Manchester,  1^<'' 

gatriot  and  IVenoh  general,  bom  in  Caracas,  MIRBEL,  CnABua  FkAVCoisBiiinArri> 

outh  America,  about  1750,  died  in  prison  in  French  naturalist,  bom  in  Paris,  March  {7.  ITT* 

Cadis,  Spain,  in  1816.    He  was  expelled  fW>m  died  Sept.  12, 1854.    He  wss  orighuIlT  b  '- 

South  America  on  account  of  his  i>articipation  fession  a  punter  and  designer,  sad  tbcict  >* 

in  the  efforts  made  to  deliver  the  Dpanish  colo-  became  superintendent  of  the  gardeo^  i»i  «^ 

nies  fh>m  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  and  servatories  of  Malmaison.     Abont  the  ^^ 

finally  entered  the  French  service  as  general  time  he  lectured  on  botany  in  Psria.   b  '•** 

of  division.    He  took  a  part  in  the  campaign  he  became  a  member  of  the  institute  ami  ^* ' 

of  1792,  and  in  1798  accompanied  Dumouriez  alter  was  appointed  assistant  proiecsort't  '* 

to  Belgium,  where  be  commanded  a  division  of  any  and  vegetable  physiology  to  the  fa^-T  *' 

ihe^armyat  Neerwinden.    He  washeldrespon-  sciences  in  Paris.    Biet ween  1817  sad  l^y  ' 

sible'  for  the  loss  of  that  battle,  and  was  ao-  held  a  varictv  of  public  oflSoes,  but  in  th« '  '* ' 

oused'of  being  implicated  in  the  treachery  of  year  resumed  his  scientific punuiti,  sod  ir  !'• 

Dumoimei;  and  brought  before  the  revolution-  was  appointed  nrofeseor  of  eultore  at  the  v- 

ary  tribnnaJ,  but  acquitted.    Soon,  however,  he  scnm  of  natural  history.    He  wss  oo«  (^  > 

again  gave  umbrage  to  the  revolutionists,  and  first  to  apply  the  microscope  to  the  titr  ' 

was  eventually  compelled  to  seek  refbffe  in  Eng-  tion  of  the  internal  stracture  of  plsnt*.  >* 

land.    Afterward  he  endeavored  to  d>tain  the  eral  years  before  his  death  he  resigsed  b-^ " 

Joint  asristanoe  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  fessorships,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  ki«  i ' 

States  for  the  liberation  of  the  Spanish  American  carried  on  an  acrimonious  controT^r*?  *^ 

colonies;  his  hopes,  however,  were  dissppoint-  Oandichaud  on  the  growth  of  Tefr^taMf*  '' 

ed ;  he  returned  to  France  in  1804,  but  waa  works  comprise :   TYaiU  d$  vkpM^'  ^  ^ 

agidn  expelled  fW>m  the  country  by  the  first  taU  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  180S):  i>F^>'*<"|  -* 

consul    In  1806  he  fitted  oat  his  memorable  la  tMcru  dt  ror^amioihm  t^^  <^^  ^^ 
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terdflm,  1808);  and^imeniidef^fiiologUtS^  trades  of  Borne.    ICrron  of  gold  are  some- 

fetaU  et  de  hotamque  (2  vola.  Svo^  Paris,  1815).  times  alluded  to,  but  these  are  probablj  so 

ie  also  took  an  important  part  in  the  prepara-  named  rather  from  the  material  of  Uieir  finune 

ion  of  Sonnini's   Court  a*huUnre  naturelU^  or  ornaments  than  of  the  reflecting  sabstanoe. 

lesigned  as  a  oontinoation  of  the  '*  Natural  His-  In  order  to  keep  the  mirrors  bri^t  they  re- 

orj^*  of  Bnffon,  5  of  the  18  Tolnmes  devoted  aaired  frequent  policing,  and  for  this  purpose 

o  the  history  of  plants  being  written  by  him-  they  were  generally  fuxTdshed  with  a  sponge 

elf;  and  he  oontributed  many  papers  to  the  oontainingpulverized  pumice  stone,  with  whidi 

Innateof  the  museum  and  the  JcMMtrsf  of  the  they  were  often  rubbed.    They  were  for  the 

;caderoy  of  sciences,  including  a  celebrated  one  most  part  of  small  size,  and  were  hM  by  fe- 

*n  the  ^*  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  ICarohan-  male  slaves  before  their  mistresses  when  dress- 

ia  Polymorphs,"  in  which  he  described  the  ing ;  an  office,  as  i^pears  from  Ovid,  sometimes 

general  structure  of  the  plant  and  the  history  also  performed  by  the  lover.    Mirrors  were  also 

»f  the  development  of  its  embryo.  made  of  sufficient  size  to  reflect  the  whole  per- 

MIBIAM,  the  sister  of  Moses  the  Hebrew  son,  tpecula  totu  paria  eorporibut,  and  were 

awgiver,  and  of  his  brother  Aaron.    She  was  affixed  to  the  walls.    Such  must  have  been  the 

^resent  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile  when  the  mirror  of  Demosthenes  mentioned  by  Plutarehy 

laaghter  of  Pharaoh  found  the  child  Moses,  Lucian,  and  Quintilian.    Beferenee  is  also  made 

rho  had  been  exposed  in  abssket  on  the  river,  to  ^Mtftments  lined  with  mirrors.    From  sev- 

ind  called  her  mother  Jochebed,  the  wiSb  of  eral  statements  of  PUny  it  f^pears  that  various 

kmram,  to  nurse  him  for  the  princess.    After  stones  were  employed  as  mirrors,  set  into  the 

he  passage  of  the  Bed  sea,  she  sang  a  triumphal  walls  as  panels,  and  otherwise  used  to  reflect 

ong,  of  which  the  eonmienoement  only  is  re-  images  of  objects.    The  obsidian  appears  to 

;orded.     Having  together  with  Aaron  spoken  have  been  the  variety  of  stone  most  employed 

Lgainst  Moses  in  the  desert,  on  account  of  his  for  this  purpose.    A  similar  stone  called  the 

laving  married  an  Ethiopian  (Gushite)  woman,  itetU^  and  by  the  Spaniards  gaUinoMO^  was  used 

ihe  was  struck  with  leprosy,  and  was  exduded  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico^ 

rom  the  camp  7day&  She  died  inEadesh,  and  of  which  hard  vitreous  stone  they  also  fash- 

vas  buried  there.  ioned  sword  blades  and  razors.     There  were 

MIBBOB  (Fr.  mtroir),  a  looking  glass  or  other  stones  also  of  which  when  polished 
peculum — ^any  bright  surface  that  reflects  the  they  made  excellent  mirrors ;  but  the  descrip- 
*ays  of  light  &lling  from  objects  upon  it.  The  tion  of  these  is  too  indefinite  to  determine 
iarfaoe  of  smooth  water  is  a  natarsl  mirror,  their  names. — ^Beckmann  thinks  that  the  use 
vhich  the  ancient  poets  sometimes  refer  to  as  of  the  dark  obsidian  stone  for  mirrors  suggest- 
lavlng  been  used  for  this  purpose  by  goddesses  ed  the  use  of  glass,  that  this  was  attempted 
md  shepherdesses.  Metallio  mirrors  are  men«  at  the  celebrated  glass  works  ci  Sidon  of 
ioned  in  Exod.  xxxviiL  8,  and  Job  xxxvii.  18.  which  Pliny  makes  mention,  and  that  they 
W'xih  the  ancient  Egyptians  one  of  the  prindpal  were  first  made  of  black  glsss,  and  sfterward 
LTticles  of  the  toilet  was  the  mirror.  Wilkin-  of  glass  covered  on  the  back  with  black  foiL 
on  states  that  it  was  of  mixed  metsl,  chidly  But  fixym  the  time  of  Pliny  no  certain  reference 
copper,  carefully  wrought  and  highlv  polished,  is  again  found  to  glass  mirrors  until  the  18th  cen« 
t  was  of  circular  form  and  attached  to  an  tory.  In  the  truitiseonopticsof  Alharen,  the 
elaborately  ornamented  handla  the  designs  ci  Arabian,  of  abont  the  year  1100,  mention  is 
vhich  were  sometimes  beautiful  female  figures,  made  of  mirrors  of  iron  (steel)  and  slso  of  silver, 
knd  sometimes  hideous  monsters,  whose  ugli-  but  not  of  glass;  and  the  same  thing  is  remack- 
less  contrasted  most  strongly  with  the  features  ed  of  the  **  Optics'*  of  ViteUo,  of  about  the 
eflected  by  its  polished  sur&ce.  The  practice  middle  of  the  18th  century.  But  in  the  treatise 
if  using  polished  bssins  for  mirrors  is  alluded  on  optics  of  Johsnnes  Peckham,  sn  En^iah 
o  by  Artomidorus;  and  the  ancients  also  had  Frandscan  monk,  who  teught  at  Oxford,  Paris, 
Lrinking  vessels,  as  mentioned  by  Pliny,  the  in-  and  Bome,  and  died  in  1892,  mirrors  of  irooL 
ide  of  which  was  so  cut  and  polished  that  ti^e  steel,  and  of  polished  marble  are  spoken  of  ana 
mage  of  one  drinking  from  them  was  reflected  also  of  f^sm  covered  on  the  back  with  leid. 
oaoy  times  multiplied.  The  composition  of  After  tins  time  various  writers  sllude  to  mirrors 
ome  of  the  ancient  mirrors  has  h&sa  found  by  of  this  sorL  and  describe  thdr  beinff  made  by 
William  Francis  to  have  been :  copper  67.18,  pouring  melted  lead  over  the  hot  ^ass  platea 
in  24.98,  and  lead  8.13  parts  in  100 ;  and  by  in  the  14th  century  gjaas  mirrors  were  extremely 
wlaproth :  copper  62,  tin  82,  and  lead  6  per  cent,  rare  in  France,  while  metallio  ones  were  in  com- 
riieir  manufacture  appears  to  have  be^d  most  mon  use.  The  mirror  of  Anne  of  Brittsny,  oon- 
izt«nsively  carried  on  at  Brundnsium.  Pliny  sort  of  Louis  XIL,  was  of  the  latter  sort.  Beck- 
rives  to  Praxiteles  the  credit  of  introducing  mann  describes  the  following  method  of  preparing 
airrors  of  silver.  They  are  spoken  of  by  Plan-  snousll  convex  glass  mirrors  ss  conmion  in  Ger- 
as,  and  in  the  4th  century  a,  0.  they  became  many  in  the  iMginning  of  the  16th  centurjT-  A 
'ery  common  among  the  Bomans,  so  that  hoUow  ball  of  ^ass  bdng  blown,  while  still  hoi 
bey  were  in  use,  according  to  Pliny  and  a  metallio  mixture  of  lead  or  tin  or  antimonjL 
Hineca,  even  by  maid  servants,  and  the  man-  with  a  littie  resin  or  salt  of  tartar,  was  introduoed 
ifacture  of  them  was  one  of  the  important  into  it,  and  oo^ed  its  inner  snrikoe,  the  resin  or 
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MJt  lading  the  fbsion  of  the  metal  and  prerent-  remedy  has  heen  found  ao  efl^ctoal  at  ihonod 
ing  its  oxidation.     The  glasSi  being  entirely  ventilation  and  the  fineqoent  nee  oCiobbvbttbk 
coated  within,  and  having  become  cool,  was  ont  The  glass  plates  are  liable  to  be  brokea  bj  tb« 
into  small  round  mirrors.    It  is  not  many  years  weiffhts  placed  upon  them ;  and  the  eottiof  d 
since  they  were  sold  in  Germany  by  the  name  amalgam  is  frequently  spoiled  by  the  droptof 
of  OchBenaugen^  ox  eyes.     They  were  set  in  a  mercnry  removing  portions  of  it  as  thejr  tricU 
round  painted  board,  and  had  a  very  broad  down^  or  by  its  crystallizing,  or  bv  msehaiucil 
border,  and  reflected  a  diminished  but  very  abrasion.    Many   methods  of  rilveriog  bir* 
dear  image.  The  coating  of  glass  with  an  amal*  been  contrived  and  patented  with  the  view  d 
gam  of  tin  foil  and  mercury  was  practised  by  obviating  these  defects;  few  of  them,  hovcTtf, 
Uie  Venetians  in  the  16th  century.    The  pro-  are  of  any  importance.    In  1865  a  patflot  v» 
cess,  as  described  by  Porta,  who  witnessed  it  granted  in  England  to  Tony  Petioein  ftr  i 
at  Hurano,  consisted  in  spreading  the  tin  foil  method  of  nrecipitating  alver,  gold,  or  plau- 
smoothly  upon  a  plane  surface,  and  pouring  upon  nnm  upon  glass,  so  as  to  form  a  coating  spm 
it  mercury,  which  was  rubbed  in  with  the  hand  it,  by  the  use  of  two  solutions,  the  atdU 
or  a  hare's  foot.    The  amalgam  thus  formed  which  when  mixed  upon  the  risM  it  to  mots- 
was  then  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  ally  decompose  each  other.    The  sohUioBt  W 
the  glaat  beiug  laid  upon  this  and  pressed  down,  employed  were  different  componndt  of  ni' 
the  paper  was  drawn  out.   Weignts  were  then  monio-nitrate  of  silver,  tartaric  acid,  tad  d»> 
littd  upon  the  glass,  and  it  was  left  for  some  tilled  water;  and  they  were  plaeed  upoo  tU 
tfame  for  the  excess  of  mercnry  to  drain  oflU  The  plate  while  tb\a  was  at  the  tempmturt  of  \^' 
introduction  of  this  manufacture  into  France  is  F.    The  precipitated  silver  within  SO  miostti 
noticed  in  the  article  Gliss,  vol.  viiL  a  282.  covered  the  glsss,  to  which  it  adhered;  uid  tk 
The  chief  modem  improvement  in  the  art  solution  being  then  turned  off,  all  that  rentiMd 
consists  in  the  use  of  very  lar^  plates,  the  to  complete  the  mirror  was  to  wash  the  niiKt 
process  of  coating  tiiem  not  diffenng  essentially  and  when  dry  cover  it  with  a  coat  of  iwna^  w 
mm  that  of  the  Venetians  800  years  ago.    The  protect  it  from  injury.    The  silveriaa  thai  ob> 
present  method  is  as  follows :  A  large  stone  tained  is  not  so  white,  and  Is  raruj  to  ff^ 
table,  ground  perfectiy  smooth,  is  so  arranged  from  blemishes,  as  the  amalgam  coatiag.  b 
as  to  be  earily  canted  a  litde  on  one  side  by  1849  Mr.  Drayton  made  known  asiaukrBitk' 
means  of  a  screw  set  beneath  it.    Around  the  od,  an  improvement  upon  an  older  picccM  of 
edges  of  the  table  is  a  groove,  in  which  mercury  his  which  he  patented  in  1848.    He  eoiploj^ 
may  flow  and  drop  from  one  comer  into  bowls  ammonia  1  oz.,  nitrate  of  silver  2  oa.,  water  3 1't. 
placed  to  receive  it    The  table  is  first  made  and  alcohol  8  oz.;  these,  being  carefoUynu^ 
perfectiy  horizontal,  and  then  tin  foil  is  care-  were  allowed  to  stand  a  few  hoars,  whea  to  cec^ 
rally  laid  over  it,  covering  a  greater  space  than  ounce  of  the  liquid  was  added  an  oonoe  of  «- 
the  glass  to  be  coated.  A  strip  of  gbss  is  placed  charine  matter,  as  of  grape  soger,  disaolvcd  > 
along  each  of  8  sides  of  the  foil  to  prevent  the  e^nal  portions  of  spirit  and  water.    Btroe  ti« 
mercury  fixmi  flowing  off.    The  metal  is  then  Liebig  has  recentiy  invented  a  new  netW  if 
poured  from  ladles  upon  the  foil  till  it  is  nearly  coating  glass  with  silver,  and  with  tooM  tfu* 
a  quarter  a{  an  inch  deep,  and  its  tendency  to  dates  has  established  a  numuiactofy  of  kwkis^ 
flow  is  checked  by  its  affinity  for  the  tin  foil  glasses  near  Kurembm.    In  his  proeen,  t^^f 
and  the  mechanic^  obstraction  of  the  slips  of  tiie  silver  coating  is  Uid  on,  it  is  coTered  «  a^ 
glass.    The  pUte  of  glass,  previonsly  dcaned  a  coating  of  copper  precipitirted  upon  U  bj  t:« 
with  especial  care,  is  dexterously  slidden  on  salvanic  current.     The  brilliancy  of  a]iu&iD<'iB 
from  the  open  side,  and  its  advancing  edge  is  has  caused  the  suggestion  of  its  applicatiM  w 
kM>t  in  the  mercury,  so  that  no  air  or  floating  the  coatinr  of  mirrora ;  but  no  mcoMifvl  *^' 
^de  of  the  metal  nor  other  impurities  can  get  periments  have  yet  been  made  with  ii(or\^ 
Mtween  the  class  and  the  dean  snrftce  of  the  purpose.    Mirrora  of  large  size  ara  made  in  ^ 
mtoxsnry.    When  exactly  in  its  place,  it  is  held  United  States  by  coating  the  imported  f^*^ 
tilfyie  edge  of  t  *e  table  haa  been  devated  at  The  old  amalgamation  method  with  tis  ^-^ 
an  ao)ff]e  of  10*  or  12*  and  the  superfluous  mer-  and  mercury  is  preferred  to  any  of  the  m^" 
cury  mts  ran  ofll     Heavy  weights  are  placed  recent  inventions,  by  reason  of  the  gnrt:<f 
on  the  mas,  and  it  is  left  for  several  hours.    It  whiteness  and  brilliancy  of  the  reflectioo  ix«- 
is  then  wned  over  and  placed  upon  a  frame,  the  greater  permanency  of  the  coating.^v' 
the  side  cdf  ered  with  the  amdgam,  which  ad-  telescopes,  philosophical  instruments,  sad  fw^'- 
beres  to  it,  being  uppermost.    In  this  position  houses,  various  sorts  of  mirron  are  ia  om.  t^^^ 
'  the  amalgam  bcNDomes  hard,  and  the  plate  can  reference  to  them  may  be  found  under  var.  v 
then  be  set  on  edge ;  but  for  several  weeks  it  heads  in  this  work,  as  Bimniio  Glass*  Yttf^^ 
is  necMsary  to  gvard  affaiust  turning  it  over,  LioRTBoraa,  Opnos,  Rxftacnos,  8ricii>% 
as  until  the  amalgam  is  thoroughly  dry  the  Tklxscopi,  Ac.     Concave   mirron  tenr  u 
coating  is  easQy  injured. — ^There  ara  several  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  son  in  one  f  ' ' 
serious  difficulties  attending  this  process.    The  and  produce  intense  heat 
healUk  of  the  woricmen  is  so  affected  bv  the  MISDEMEANOR.    Offonees  less  thta  t^« 
ftimes  of  the  mercury  that  they  can  rarely  follow  son  are,  in  law,  divided  into  fdooiee  (*«<  t^' 
the  bnsinees  more  than  a  few  years;  for  this  no  ont)  and  mJademeaDors.    Aaj  erime  k*  ^'^ 
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felony  is  a  miBdameanor.  Stafcatos  sometimes  only  a  misdemeanor  before,  the  smaller  offenoe 
e<^re  that  the  offences  which  they  oontem-  is  merged,  and  there  can  be  no  proseontion  or 
late  shall  be  punishable  as  misdemeanor^  bat  conviction  for  the  misdemeanor.  Bnt  the  peco- 
le  term  K>plies  equally  to  all  those  crimes,  liar  reasons  for  this  rule  of  the  English  practice 
'hetber  oi  commission  or  of  omission,  for  have  no  application  in  the  United  States ;  and 
rhioh  the  law  has  not  provided  a  name.  Mis*  it  is  the  rule  in  New  York  and  in  Massachusetts 
emeanora  are  either  those  which  exist  at  com-  (though  in  the  latter  state  the  English  practice 
ion  law,  mala  in  M,  or  they  are  those  which  prevailed  until  It  was  changed  by  statute),  Uxnt 
re  created  by  statute,  mala  prohtbita.  Under  upon  an  indictment  of  felony  there  may  be  oon- 
tie  former  class,  whatever,  in  the  language  of  viction  of  misdemeanor  if  there  be  evidence 
^lackstone,  mischievously  affects  the  person  or  enough  to  make  out  the  less  offence. — ^In  ro^ 
roperty  of  another,  openly  outrages  decency,  spect  to  misdemeanors,  the  distinction  between 
isturbs  public  order,  is  injurious  to  the  public  principals  of  the  first  and  second  degree  is  un- 
lorals,  or  is  a  corrupt  breadi  of  official  duty,  imown;  and  those  who  in  treasons  and  felonies 
I  indictable  as  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law.  would  be  accessories  after' the  fiict,  are  them- 
"his  doctrine  is  particularly  pertinent  in  the  selves  liable  for  the  comnussion  of  a  distinct 
Tnited  States,  because  many  of  the  offences  misdemeanor. — The  ordinary  punishment  ot 
rbich  in  Euj^and  were  exclusively  cognizable  misdemeanor  at  common  law  b  fine  and  im- 
•y  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  or  fall  within  the  prisonment,  or  either  of  them  in  the  discretion 
peciflo  enactments  of  the  penal  code,  are  here  of  the  court ;  and  these  are  regularly  inflicted 
onstrued  and  a4judicated  according  to  the  when  no  other  penalty  is  prescribed.  In  Gk>n* 
leneral  principles  and  analogies  of  the  unwrit-  necticut  it  has  been  decided  that  the  fine  must 
en  law.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  held  be  less  than  the  whole  value  of  a  man's  prop- 
o  be  an  indictable  misdemeanor  at  common  law  erty,  and  that  tiie  imprisonment  must  be  for  a 
o  drive  a  carriage  along  the  crowded  street  so  less  term  than  the  wnole  of  his  life.  UnsDy, 
s  to  endanger  ^e  lives  of  foot  passengers ;  to  in  all  sentences  for  misdemeanor,  t!he  court  may 
^  armed  with  dangerous  and  unusual  weapons ;  require  the  defendant  to  give  bonds  to  keep  the 
o  disturb  a  town  meeting  or  a  congregation  peace.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  policy 
fngaged  in  religious  worship.  It  is  an  indict-  of  the  law  to  allow  a  criminal  charge  to  oe  re- 
Lble  nuisance  and  scandal  to  the  community  to  ferred  to  arbitration  or  to  any  other  mode  of 
linnter  a  d^  body  without  lawful  authority ;  private  settlement.  An  agreement  to  compound 
o  throw  a  corpse  into  a  river  without  the  rites  a  felony  has  always  been  held  entirely  ille^ 
»f  Christian  burial;  to  sell  knowingly  unwhole-  and  void.  Properly  speaking,  indeed,  the  m- 
ome  provisions ;  to  be  guilty  of  notorious  lewd-  jured  party  has  nothing  to  compromise.  A 
less  or  drunkenness ;  to  indulge  publicly  in  pro-  crime,  whatever  be  the  degree  of  its  criminality, 
ane  swearing  and  bksphemy ;  or  to  let  a  house  is  committed  against  the  public  order,  and  it  is 
mowing  that  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  therefore  only  upon  a  public  prosecution  that 
irostitution*  This  last  doctrine,  hewever,  is  the  matter  can  be  disposed  of.  Yet  in  the 
tot  admitted  in  New  York.  So  it  has  been  held  slighter  offences  against  the  public  peace,  a  oom- 
o  be  a  misdemeanor,  indictable  at  common  law,  promise,  it  is  said,  may  be  valid.  Quoting  from 
o  depont  more  than  one  vote  upon  a  single  Mr.  Ohitty's  notes  to  the  EngUsh  statutes  of 
Mllothig;  to  kill  a  tree  standing  upon  public  arbitration,  Mr.  Justice  Patteson  said  in  a  late 
pound ;  to  treat  an  animal  with  wanton  era-  En^^ish  case,  that  such  penal  offenees  as  assault, 
slty ;  to  send  threatening  letters ;  or  to  give  a  libel,  nuisance,  and  the  like,  for  which  an  ao- 
challenge  to  fight. — ^Mi^emeanors  which  are  tion  of  damages  would  lie,  may  be  submitted  to 
sreated  by  statute  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  arbitration  at  common  law ;  and  although  an 
jEind  embraces  those  which  consist  in  the  omis-  indictment  has  already  been  preferred,  the  mat- 
don  or  commission  of  an  act  enjoined  or  for-  ter  of  complaint  may  still  be  referred  by  leave 
>idden  by  the  statute,  though  the  transgression  of  court  Plainly,  nothing  can  prevent  an  in* 
be  not  spedally  made  the  subject  of  indictment,  jured  individual  from  submitting  to  arbitration 
For  when  a  statute  prohibits  a  matter  of  public  the  private  wrong  which  may  be  measured  and 
l^evaace  or  commands  a  matter  of  public  con-  compensated  by  damages.  Bnt  the  pubHc 
renience,  all  infinctions  of  its  provisions  are  in-  wrong  done,  in  the  sBehter  misdemeanors  even, 
Sictable,  unless  tiiis  mode  of  proceeding  be  cannot,  in  flitrictness,  be  removed  from  public 
positively  excluded;  because  the  doing  what  cognizance  except  by  consent  of  the  proper 
sompetent  authority  forbids,  or  not  doing  what  authority.  Hence  it  seems  to  be  the  common 
it  requires,  is  itself  an  offence  at  common  law.  law  doctrine  that  though,  in  such  misdemeanors 
The  second  kind  includes  those  statutory  of-  as  those  just  referred  to,  where  the  public  in-^ 
fences  which  are  made  spedallv  indictable.  If  terest  is  but  Tittle  concerned,  the  criminal  pro- 
^he  panishmentis  expre^ly  denned,  the  nrovis-  cess  will  be  wuved  almost  as  matter  of  course 
on  of  the  statute  must  be  strictly  followed,  upon  acknowledgment  of  private  satisfactieD^ 
[f  the  statute  merely  attaches  a  new  penalty  to  yet  express  or  implied  consent  of  the  court  to 
whtX  was  already  a  common  law  offence,  the  the  waiver  is  still  essential  to  the  valid  compf»« 
rem^y  may  be  pursued  either  as  at  common  mise  of  the  matter.  This  doctrine  of  the  com« 
law  or  under  the  statute.  In  the  English  law,  mon  law  is  carried  out  in  those  statutes  by 
irhen  a  statute  makes  that  felony  which  was  which  in  several  states  it  is  provided,  that  upon 
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a  oriminal  charge  of  aasaiiltazid  battery  or  other  pofled  brits  first  editor  to  haTebeeo  vrufed 

miidemeanor  for  which  a  remedy  by  oiTil  action  by  Leo  L,  an  opinion  which  la  now  rnMed 

IB  given,  if  the  injured  party  appear  before  a  by  most  Oatholio  writers  (Muratori,  BaUehai, 

magistrate  and  acknowledge  that  ne  has  receiv-  Lllft,  &o,\  who  ascribe  its  origin  to  an  nnknowD 

ed  satisfaction,  the  accused  may,  or  in  some  author   abont  the  end  of  the  6th  ctnten: 

eases  shall,  be  discharged  on  payment  of  costs.  2,  the  Sacratnentarium  Odananum^  geDcnllT 

MISEEERE  (Lat,  have  mercy),  the  name  ap-  ascribed  to  Gelasins  I.  (died  496) ;  8,  the  Soeri- 

plied  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrch  to  the  5l8t  fnmtarium  Ore^orianum^  by  Gregory  I.  (died 

Walm,  which  commences  in  the  Vulgate  with  604).    A  collection  oontjdninff  all  thie  4  boo^ 

tfiat  word,  and  is  specially  employed  as  a  pen-  used  at  the  mass  was  called  mimaU  Plenarimk 

itential  hymn.    The  words  of  this  Psalm  have  and  later  simply  Mis»ale,    8nch  miaals  were  is 

frequently  been  set  to  music  by  eminent  com-  common  use  long  before  the  oooncil  of  Trcia, 

posers,  the  Miaerere  of  Allegri,  performed  annu-  which  discussed  the  necessity  of  a  reriskMu  ted 

aUy  in  the  Sistine  chapel  in  Rome  in  Passion  referred  its  execution  to  the  pope.  The  rsTinc 

week,  being  particularly  famous ;  and  the  term  was  commenced  under  Pius  iv.  and  pnUisbtd 

is  now  commonly  applied  to  any  sacred  com-  under  Pius  V.    The  revised  missal  was  p«b- 

poaition  of  a  penitentud  character  Ushed  on  July  14,  1670.    Kew  reviaions  vcn 

jnSHNA,  or  MiSBNAH  Hate  Heb.,  study),  the  made  under  Clement  VIII.  (1604)  and  Urte 
earlier  part  of  the  Talmua,  forming  a  compen-  VIII.  (1684).  The  Roman  missal  ooittists  of 
diom  of  decisions,  based  on  oral  traditions,  re-  three  principal  parts :  1,  the  Proprimm  Mum- 
apeoting  the  laws  and  religious  rites  of  the  JewB|  rum  de  Tempore,  containing  the  formiilaries  far 
and  first  systematically  arranged  by  the  patri-  the  masses  of  the  8nndays;  2,  the  Prtmrwm 
arch  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy  and  his  school,  to-  Mutarum  de  Sanetit,  containing  special  mas- 
ward  the  dose  of  the  2d,  or  according  to  others  laries  of  mass  for  the  festivala  of  a  number  ef 
in  the  early  part  of  the  8d  century.  It  is  writ-  aunts;  8,  the  Commune  Saneieruw^  eontait.rt 
ten  in  Hebrew,  and  divided  into  6  principal  general  formularies  for  classes  of  saints  (as  sp«»- 
parts  and  68  subdivisions.  Of  the  former,  the  ties,  martyrs,  confessors,  &o.),  serving  as  aa  s^ 
lat  treats  chiefly  prayers  and  the  duties  of  hus-  pendix  to  the  second  part  for  such  saints  as  ha? • 
bandmen;  the  2a,  festivids;  the  8d,  marriage  no  special  service  assigned  them.  The  Oni# 
relations;  the  4th,  judicial  subjects;  the  6^,  Jfura,  containing  that  part  of  the  mass  wL.^^ 
matters  ooncenung  the  temple ;  and  the  6th,  is  invariable,  is  inserted  in  the  first  part  of 
the  institutions  respecting  purification.  (See  the  missal  between  Saturday  of  the  Pteace 
Hkbbswb,  and  Talmud.)  weekend  Easter.    (Concerning  the  AmbrcMsa. 

MISKOLCZ,  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  Mosarabic,  and  Gallican  missus,  see  LnraeT. 

the  county  of  Borsod,  on  the  Szinva,  near  its  Some  dioceses  and  religious  orders  have  id  ss 

embouchure  in  the  Si^6 ;  pop.  about  80,000.   It  appendix  special  formalaries  for  the  maasti  cf 

k  aitnated  at  the  foot  of  a  vine-dad  mountain  saints  whose  festivals  are  celebrated  by  thco 

called  Avas>  and  has  numerous  institutions  of  with  greater  solemnity  than  in  the  rest  of  Um 

learning.    The  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Mag-  church.    (For  the  illumination  of  miaaals.  see 

yai%  who  form  the  mi\jority,  Rascians,  Slovaks,  Miniaturb  PAprnwo.) 
(Sermans,  and  Jews,  are  actively  enga^  .in       MISSINNIPPI  RIVER.    See  CHTBonu. 
trade  and  manufactures ;  and  the  town  is  con-       MISSIONS,  Fonsiair.    In  a  theological  sose. 

neoted  by  railway  with  Kaschan  on  the  one  thb  term  denotes  the  efiTorts  made  by  the  tr»- 

aide,  and  Debreodn-on  the  other.  In  the  vicin-  feasors  of  a  religious  creed  to  propagats  their 

Ity  are  the  iron  works  of  Di6s  OyCr,  in  a  pio-  doctrines  in  countries  following  other  raligw-* 

toresque  valley,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  persuasions.    The  disciples  of  Christ  f«c«i«««i 

mountain  lake,  and  the  mineral  waters  of  Ta-  from  their  master  the  command :  **Go  ye  tax.* 

polosa.  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  evtrj 

MISSAL  (Lat  mieealeX  in  the  Roman  Catho-  creature.*'  In  compfiancewith  this  eall,  the  apes- 

lie  church,  a  book  which  contains  the  services  tolic  church  at  once  began  missionary  operatiosi 

of  the  mass  for  the  varioua  days  of  the  year.  In  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  world  bad  ever  sees 

the  ancient  church,  Uie  several  parts  of  divine  before.    Unfortunately  the  records  of  this  irt^ 

service  were  arranged  in  distinct  books.    The  brilliant  period  of  the  misdonanr  history  of  tfcs 

8aerammitarwm  contained  the  collects  and  the  church  have  been  mostly  lost ;  hot  enoogb  ksi 

invariable  portion  of  the  communion  office ;  the  been  preserved  to  show  that  the  doctrine*  U 

Antiph&narium^  the  anthems  to  be  chanted  at  Christianity  were  taught  by  the  apostles  t>«ei- 

the  beginning,  after  the  epbtle,  at  the  offertory,  selves  and  their  disciples  far  beyoira  the  eocl&M^ 

'  and  at  the  communion ;  the  Zeetumartiim,  the  of  the  Roman  empire.     Toward  the  doe#  «f 

lessons  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Acta,  the  the  1st  century  the  heroic  missionary  e0c«ru 

Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse ;  the  Bcangelia-  of  the  church  had  called  into  existeoee  a«n>f  r- 

rttHM,  sections  from  the  four  (lospels.    Each  ous  and  fiourishing  conffregations  in  the  town 

of  these  parts  was  sometimes   called  Liber  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  the  isUads  ei  C^ 

liitealie  (moss  book),  especially  the  first    The  Mediterranean,  northern   Africa,   lndb»    ard 

Roman  church   had   three   celebrated  sacra-  probably  several  other  ooontriea.    In  the  i*. 

mentaries :  1,  Uie  Saeramentaritim  Leonianum,  and  8d  centuries  we  see  the  miasiooaries  sac- 

^blished   by   Blanchini   in   1786,  and  sup-  cessfhl  in  southern  Oarmany,  Gaol,  Arahi^ 
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snd  Ethiopia.  Fnder  Oolutantine  Ohristianity  natioDs,  and  were  parflj  snooessM  in  the  case 
became  the  state  choroh,  and  the  cnstom  was  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  Oopta,  and  others, 
gradoallj  introdaoed  of  artng  coerdye  measures  In  the  16th  oentorj  Portngaese  missionaries 
for  the  sdvancement  (tf  the  Christian  doctrines,  settled  in  the  islands  disooyered  hy  their  conn- 
Hie  missionary  zeal  seems  not  to  haye  abated,  trymen,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  secnlar  arm 
bat  it  is  frequently  difficult  for  the  historian  to  soon  and  easily  effected  the  nominal  Ghristiani- 
determine  what  share  the  missions  and  what  zation  of  Madeira  (1418-'20),  of  the  Azores 
the  secnlar  arm  had  seyerally  in  completing  the  (1482-'67),  and  of  seyeral  districts  along  the 
Ohristianization  of  the  yarions  countries  consti-  African  coast  (1486-'97).  Very  extensiye  new 
toting  the  Roman  empire.  Ireland  (the  *'  isle  of  fields  for  missions  were  opened  by  the  discoyery 
the  saints")  and  S<x>t£uid  soon  became  the  most  of  America  in  1492,  and  the  cixtmmnayigatioa 
celebrated  nurseries  of  great  missionaries,  who  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  in  149T.  Great 
in  particular  labored  for  the  conyersion  of  the  numbers  of  missionaries  yolunteered  to  be  sent 
Cicrmanic  tribes.  Emmeranus^  Corbinianus^  to  the  newly  discoyered  countries,  and  in  the 
Oolumbanus,  Grallua,  Bonifaice,  and  Anscarius  are  East  as  well  as  West  Indies  missionary  opera- 
among  the  most  celebrated  apostles  of  north-  tions  were  commenced  on  a  yenr  large  scale, 
em  Europe.  In  the  East  Iberia,  Armenia,  and  In  the  East  Indies  the  bishopric  of  Goa  was  ee- 
Persia  were  the  most  important  missionary  tablished  in  1620  under  Franciscan  misdonariea, 
fields.  After  the  separation  of  the  eastern  seyeral  other  bishops  for  the  East  were  appoint* 
<dinrch  from  the  western,  the  interest  in  the  ed,  and  sent  out  by  the  Portuguese  goyemment, 
missionary  cause  almost  wholly  ceased  in  the  and  a  large  part  of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas 
former.  The  progress  of  Christianity  eastward  were  preyuled  upon  to  unite  with  the  Romao 
was  arrested,  while  a  considerable  portion  of  Catholic  church.  In  Mexico  and  Central  and 
its  own  territory  was  taken  possession  of  by  South  America,  the  16th  century  completed  the 
the  Mohammedans^  The  Nestorians  continued  yictory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions,  as  fiur 
Ibr  a  long  time  to  carry  on,  especially  in  China  as  the  country  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
and  India,  successful  missionary  operations,  of  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese.^  In  many  in* 
which  little  is  now  known.  The  I^tin  church  stances,  howeyer,  the  aid  of  the  inquisition  was 
oontinned  her  roiritual  conquests  in  northern  inyoked  to  suppress  the  pagan  worship.— An 
Europe.  The  dcimdinayian  kingdoms  were  extraordinary  mipulse  to  missionary  labors  waa 
guned  oyer  one  after  another  in  Uie  10th  and  siyen  by  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the 
11th  centuries.  Cyril  and  Methodius  opened  to  Jesuits,  as  all  the  members  of  the  new  order 
Christianity  the  way  to  the  great  Slayio  racCL  took  a  yow  to  ^  as  missionaries  into  any 
by  preaching  to  the  Ehazars,  Bulgarians,  and  country  whither  it  might  please  the  pope  to 
Morayiana.  Adalbert,  biahop  of  F^^gue,  was  send  them.  As,  shortly  before  the  founaation 
martyred  in  a  mission  amon^  the  ftussians.  of  their  order,  a  large  part  of  Europe  had  sep- 
From  Iceland,  whose  Christianixation  waa  com-  arated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  they 
pleted  about  1000,  missionaries  accompanied  the  directed  their  efforts  equally  to  the  conyersion 
adyenturous  Norsemen  on  their  expeditions  of  of  the  pagans  and  to  inducing  the  Proteetanta 
discoyery ;  and  Greenland  is  belieyed  to  haye  and  eastern  Christians  to  submit  again  to  the 
receiyed  at  that  time  the  first  account  of  Chris-  authority  of  the  pope.  St.  Francis  Xayier,  the 
tianity  and  tlie  first  foundation  of  a  Christian  apostle  of  the  Indies  and  Japan,  surpassed  all 
church.  The  extension  of  Latin  Christianity  in  Christian  missionaries  who  had  liyed  since  the 
northern  Europe  is  howeyer  more  due  to  the  apostolic  age  in. the  extent  of  his  missionary 
laws  and  wars  of  the  princes  than  to  the  zeal  trayels,  and  in  the  number  of  conyerts  whom 
of  miasionariea,  though  in  almost  eyery  country  he  baptized.  At  the  time  of  his  death  about 
deyoted  missionaries  were  not  wanting,  who  100  Jesuits  were  laboring  in  the  East  Indies, 
cheerfully  risked  their  liyes  in  preaching  to  the  Soon  after,  the  east  of  Asia  presented  the  briglit- 
nati ye  pagans.  A  new  missionary  zeal  awoke  est  prospects.  The  Philippines  in  1571  became 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  after  the  founda-  a  Catholic  country,  under  Spanish  dominion ; 
tion  <tf  the  mendicant  orders,  which  endeayored  and  eyen  in  the  mighty  empire  of  Japan  the 
to  excel  each  other  in  extending  the  territory  conyersion  of  a  number  of  princes  promised  the 
of  their  church.  Linocent  lY.  in  1245,  and  St.  speedy  yictory  of  Christianity,  when  internal 
Louis  in  1248,  sent  mendicant  friars  as  mission-  wars  and  dread  of  foreign  rule  called  forth  (after 
ariea  among  the  Mongols ;  and  in  1289  John  de  1587)  a  bloody  persecution,  which  ended  in  the 
Monte  Coryino  tranuated  the  New  Testament  second  half  of  the  17th  century  in  the  complete 
and  Psalms  into  the  Tartar  language.  Seyeral  extirpation  of  Christianity.  In  China,  seyeral 
bishops  were  appointed  fbr  China,  where  the  Jesuits,  especially  Ricci  and  Schall,  obtained 
miaaion  assumea  large  dimensions,  but  half  a  great  influence  at  the  court  by  means  of  their 
century  liOer  it  was  nearly  exterminated.  To-  astronomical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  and 
ward  the  dose  of  the  14th  century  the  Francis-  among  the  educated  classes  of  the  people  by  the 
cans  supported  a  flourishing  mission  in  northern  classic  works  which  they  composed  in  the  Chi- 
Persia,  with  about  10,000  adherents.  The  mis-  nese  language ;  and  this  extensiye  influence  waa 
aionaries  to  ^e  East  did  not  confine  their  labors  used  with  great  success  in  gaining^  conyerts  for 
to  the  pagans,  but  also  endeayored  to  bring  their  creed.  Wliile  Spanish  missionaries  from 
about  a  union  of  the  eastern  episcopal  denomi-  Mexico  were  pressing  northward,  the  French  \p, 
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1608  began  to  aeDdminioDAries  to  North  Ameri-  lese  the  OhrktUuDS  were  geoenlfy  ezpoced  §»> 

ca,  and  established  proa>eroa8  settlements  amoog  somed  such  dimenrions  that  nearly  aO  the 

the  Abnakia,  Hnrons,  Iroqaois,  and  other  Indian  priests  were  killed  or  obliged  to  flee,  and  nearlj 

tribes.    Biard  and  Br6beaf  were  the  most  oele-  every  congregation  was  scattered.    This  kd 

brated  among  those  who  devoted  their  whole  in  1868  to  an  intervention  of  the  French  and 

lives  to  thoroughly  organizing  the  colonies  of  Spaniards,  who,  however,  np  to  I860,  had  oolf 

native  Christians.    The  Frendi  missioDS  grada-  possessed  themselves  of  a  small  tract  of  ooast 

ally  advanced  np  the  8t.  Lawrence  and  along  land,  without  compelling  the  government  to 

the  lakes.    In  Abyssinia  repeated  efforts  were  cease  the  persecntion.    Japan  was  reopened  u> 

made  from  1550  to  1684,  mostly  by  Jeeaits,  to  Catholic  missionaries  in  consequoioe  of  the 

bring  the  national  church,  whictn  had  been  iso-  treaties  of  1859,  and  was  at  once  oocnpicd  as  & 

lated  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  for  mission  field.     The  missions  in  Turkey,  sLd 

more  than  1,000  years,  into  an  organic  connec-  more   partacnlarly  those   amons   the   eastern 

tion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    Several  churches,  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  coosid- 

princes  entered  into  their  views,  and  a  mem-  erable  numbers  of  Armenians,  Jacobites,  and 

Der  of  the  Jesuit  order  was  appointed  patriardi:  Nestorians   entered   into   union   with  Roibc. 

but  at  length  a  suocefisfol  insurrection  thwarted  The  same  step  was  taken,  in  1869,  by  the  kir^ 

the  project.    Several  other  portions  of  Africa  of  Tigre  in  AbysBinia,  with  60,000  of  his  st^ 

received  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  course  of  jects.   The  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  fVeoci 

the  17th  century,  as  Morocco  (1680)  and  Mada-  gave  rise  to  some  enterprises  for  the  ooaTeniioa 

gascar  (1648),  but  without  permanent  success. —  of  the  Mohammedans,  but  without  notable  re> 

In  the  18th  century  the  Jesuit  missions  in  the  sultSi     Special   missionary   aasociatioiia   were 

East  greatly  declined.    In  China  and  India  they  formed  in  Austria  for  Khartoom  in  Nubia,  and  ia 

were  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  Domi-  France  for  western  Africa;  but  the  m^|oritj  of 

oicans  respecting  certain  accommodations  to  missionaries  were  swept  away  by  the  deadly  c£- 

native  customs,  which  the  Jesuits  re^^arded  as  mate  soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  missiooary 

lawiiil,  while  the  Dominicans  stigmatized  them  stations^    In  North  America,  the  labors  amoesf 

as  idolatrous.  Rome  decided  agiuust  the  Jesuits;  the  Indians  were  taken  up  again,  emmaSy  bj 

and  from  that  time  the  prosperity  of  their  mis-  the  Jesuits,  and  the  missionaries  adTnnoed  «p 

sions  declined.    In  China,  moreover,  a  fierce  to  the  northernmost  settlements  in  the  Brityi 

persecution  broke  out  against  the  Christians,  possessions;  but  nothing  of  importance  has  been 

which  between  1722  and  1754  diminished  their  done  for  the  pagan  ludians  in  the  coontries 

number  from  800,000  to  100,000.    In  Thibet,  south  of  the  United  States.     In    Awrtralrsi 

the  Capuchins  tried  to  establish  missions,  but  numerous  congregations  of  natives  have  beta 

with  only  slight  success.    A  larger  number  of  formed,  especially  in  New  Zealimd ;   aev«ni 

conversions  were  made  in  Indo-China,  especially  smaller  islands,  as  Wallis  and  Fntnna,  have  berc 

In  Cochio  China  and  Tonquin,  and  the  Catholic  wholly  eained  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church; 

population  gradually  rose  to  several  hundred  and,  under  the  patronage  of  the  French,  a  firm 

thousand,  mostly  attended  by  native  priests,  footing  has  also  been  obtained  in  aome  icUncs 

A  firm  foundation,  amid  the  continuance  of  per-  which  had  been  ^re-occupied  bv  Froteitact 

sectttion,  was  also  laid  in  Corea.    In  Africa  a  missionaries,  as  Tahiti  and  Ibe  Sandwich  tslacdsw 

third  attempt  was  made  (1750-^54)  to  unite  the  — ^The  Roman  Cathdio  church  has  a  number  «.f 

Abyssinian  church  with  Rome,  but  without  sue-  institutions  for  the  training  of  miaBOiiaric^ 

cess.    The  Portuguese  missions  on  the  W.  coast  The  oldest  and  most,  celebrated  among  then  b 

of  Africa  almost  entirely  decayed.     In  the  the  propaganda  in  Rome.    (See  PfeopAOAinu.) 

Spanish  and  Portaguese  possessions  of  America  Other  institutions  of  this  kind  are  Greek,  Gcr- 

the  progress  of  the  missions  among  the  Indians  man,  English.  Irish,  Scotch,  Belgian,  and  S^cti 

was  completely  arrested  by  the  expulsion  of  the  American  colleges  at  Rome,  and  the  ChiacM 

Jesuits,  and  the  attitade  which  the  governments  college  in  Naples,  founded  in  the  first  half  i/ 

of  Spain  and  Portagal  assumed  toward  the  Ro-  the  18th  century  by  an  Italian  misBioiiary  is 

man  Catholic  church.    The  French  revolution  China.    All  the  pupils  are  natives  of  Ouac 

toward  the  close  of  the  18th  century  greatiy  who,  after  being  ordained  as  priestai  iccan 

diminished  the  power  and  resources  ox  the  "Ro-  to  their  country  as  missionarica.    llie  Gft«k 

man  Catholic  church,  in  consequence  of  which  seminsry  at  Palermo  educates  priests  tor  ih« 

nearly  all  the  foreign  missions  declined,  while  United  Greeks.  The  American  oollege  at  Rods 

iOQe  were  given  up  entirely.    Since  1814  the  for  the  training  of  missionary  prie«ita  for  t^■r 

operations  in  the  various  missionary  fields  have  United  States  was   opened   bv   Ilos  IX.   ^ 

again  been  taken  up  with  renewed  zeal;   the  1850.    The  seminary   of  foreign  mistiom  si 

number  of  missionary  bishops  and  priesu  has  Paris  is  probably  the  most  frnitfU  mmery  t( 

been  greatiy  increased,  but  no  extraordinaijr  Roman  Catholic   missionaries;   it  Rippfir>  a 

successes  have  as  yet  been  announced.    In  Chi-  number  of  the  missionary  dioceses  in  CI.  tm 

na  proper,  in  Cores,  and  in  India,  the  Catholic  and  Indo-China.    The  couege  of  Old  IIaIU*«  \ 

population  jias,  however,  considerably  risen,  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  Is  of  growing  importac  v^ 

Cc^hin  China  and  Tonquin  enjoyed  likewise  for  The  number  of  its  pupils  amounts  to  about  1**^ 

some  time  a  season  of  great  prosperity,  until,  It  mostiy  trains  priests  for  Irish  eoiicraats  w 

about  1858,  the  persecution  to  which  more  or  Protestant  countries;  but  many  of  them  an 
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yy  the  ntuatioa  of  their  stations  oaDed  apon  to  sessioiis.    Tbs  most  importsot  misdoDS  smong 

>reach  to  heathen  also,  espedallj  those  in  India,  the  pagans  are  carried  on  in  and  near  the  iVench 

kCoreover,  most  of  the  religions  orders  edocate  poesessioos  in  Senegambia,  in  Na^  and  in 

I  nnniber  of  their  members  for  foreign  missions,  the  oonntiy  of  the  Oallas  in  central  Africa, 

ind  some  of  them  have  special  honses  for  this  In  Polynesia  Uiere  are  T  vicariates  apostolic  for 

mrpose.    A  number  of  missionarr  dioceses  in  the  natire  population.    New  Zeidand  is  report- 

)agan  countries  are  intrusted  by  the  propagan-  ed  to  haVb  16,000  native  Roman  Oatholics,  and 

la  to  the  several  orden,  which  engage  to  send  the  Sandwich  islands  22,000.    The  membership 

here  the  necessary  number  of  missionaries,  of  the  church  among  the  Indians  of  North 

rhose   most  numerously  represented   in  the  America  amounts  to  several  thousands,  and  is 

breignmisnon  field  are  the  Jesuits,  Frandscans^  constantly  increasing.    For  more  information 

Dominicans,  Lasarists^  the  Picpus  sodety,  the  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  OathoUc  missions^ 

ifarists,  Capuchins,  and  Carmelites.    There  are  see  Wittmann,  Die  Berrliehkeit  der  Etrehe  in 

dso  supported  in  the  missions  a  number  of  ikr&n  MiuUnen  (Augsburg,  1841) ;  Hahn,  6^ 

lemioaries  for  the  training  of  a  native  clergy,  mihiehtt  der  KaiAoUeehen  Mimienen  (Cologne, 

>f  which  that  at  Penang  in  British  Asia  is  one  186T  et  eeq,)»    A  rich  source  of  information  are 

>f  the  largest — ^The  first  general  associatloo  for  the  Lettree  ^^lantee^  extending  from  1717  to 

he  support  of  Catholic  missions  was  formed  at  1774,  and  from  1780  to  1787,  and  the  Annalee 

Livons,  Firance,  in  1822,  under  the  name  of  the  dela  propagatien  de  2a/at  since  1822. — ^Pnona- 

*  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.^*  tabt  Missioirs.    The  principal  reason  why  the 

fhe  societf  gradually  extended  over  nearly  all  Protestant  churches  did  not  engage  extensively 

countries  of  the  globe.    Its  members  pledge  in  foreign  missionary  enterprises  during  the  first 

hemselves  to  pay  one  eou  a  week.    Its  total  period  of  their  existence,  must  be  souf^t  bi 

'eoeipts  in  1859  amounted  to  7*117,725  francs,  their  precarioua  position  at  home,  and  their 

Lod  its  expenditures  to  4,561,580  francs.    It  struggles   against  powers   which  for  a  long 

>ablishes  a  bi-monthly  periodioul,  the  ^*  Annals  time  reftisea  to  acknowledge  their  legal  ex- 

>f  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,**  of  which  istence.     Yet  the  founders,  the  divines  and 

SO4,950  copies  are  issued  in  the  French,  Ger-  the  princes  of  the  reformed  chnrches,  were  by 

nan,   English,    Italian,   Spanish,  Portuguese,  no  means  unconscious  of  the  missionary  dutiea 

>otchf  Flemish,  and  rolish  languages.    The  of  the  church.    Lnther  took  fi^uent  opportn* 

ociety  contributes  to  the  support  of  ul  Roman  nity  to  remind  the  Christians  of  the  ^  misery 

!7atholic  missions.    An  important  auxiliary  to  of  pagans  and  Turks,*'  and  to  exhort  to  prayers 

bis  society  is  the  **  Association  of  the  Holy  for  them,  and  to  the  sending  out  of  preachers. 

;)hildhood  of  Jesus,"  a  children's  missionaiT  so-  Like  him  all  the  prominent  theologians  of  his 

rtety,  for  baptising  and  rescuing  pagan  cbildren  times  speak  of  the>dnty  of  the  church  to  preach 

>f  China,  and,  if  possible,  for  providing  a  Chris-  the  gospel  to  the  unbelieving.    The  earliest 

Xexk  education  for  them.    Its  annual  receipts  attempt  at  a  Protestant  foreign  mission  was 

unonnt  to  abont  1,000,000  francs.    TheLeopol-  made  in  1555.    A  knight  of  Malta,_y illegagnon. 


line  association  in  Austria,  and  the  Louis  asBO>  began,  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  II. 

station  of  Bavaria,  support  almost  exclusivelv  France,  the  formation  of  a  French  colony  in 

niasions  among  the  German  emigrants  in  North  Brazil,  and,  on  the  promise  that  the  reformed 

imerica.    The  St.  Mary's  association  of  Austria  religion  should  be  taught  there,  14  spiritual 

iras  established  for  the  sole  support  of  the  Aus-  teachers  were  furnished  bv  Calvin.    On  landing 

rian  missions  in  Ehartoom.    France  has  special  in  1556^  they  immediately  set  themselves  to 

bssooiations  for  the  support  of  the  missions  in  woric  in  the  organization  of  the  future  church, 

vestem  Africa,  for  the  foundation  of  Christian  but  their  efibrta  were  soon  arrested,  as  Yille- 

•chools  in  Turkish  Asia,  and  for  missions  among  mgnon  demanded  and  obtained  their  returft  to 

he  Mohammedans. — ^The  principal  Roman  Cath*  Fk^ce.    Some  evangelical  princes  showed  a 

>lic  missionary  fields  in  pagan  countries  at  ores*  great  interest  in  the  cause.    Gustavus  Yasa  of 

nt  are:  China,  with  one  bishopric  in  thePor*  Sweden  (1528-'60),  in  whose  dominions  pagan- 

nguese  possessions,  21  vicariates  apostolic,  8  ism  still  existed  among  the  Lappa,  founded  a 

>refectures  apostolic,  and  a   native  Catholic  mission  among  them,  which  was  vigorously 

>opolation  estimated  at  887,000  souls;  India  supported  by  some  of  his  successors,  emecisDy 

md  Ceylon,  which  have,  beside  one  archbishop  by  Charles  IX.  (1802-*11).  Many  of  the  German 

it  Goa  ana  8  bishops  for  the  Portuguese  pes-  princes,  as  Duke  Christopher  of  Wtkrteroberg  and 

Missions,  20  vicars  apostolic,  and  a  population  of  Duke  Ernest  the  Pious  of  Saxo-Gotha,  made  great 

.,083«000  souls,  of  which  only  a  very  small  efforts  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  missionary 

portion  are  ^glish,  Irish,  French,  and  Portu-  cause.    In  1654  a  German  baron,  Ernest  von 

rnese  Catholics,  the  others  being  natives;  Indo-  Wels,  published  two  pamphleta  in  order  to 

^hina,  with  10  vicars  apostolic  (2  in  Siam,  8  in  awaken  a  greater  interest  in  foreign  misnons^ 

Cochin  China,  1  in  Cambodia,  and  4  in  Ton-  and  proposed  the  formation  of  a  "  Jesus  Asso- 

[oin),  and  a  population  amounting  at  the  out-  elation**  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 

»reak  of  the  new  persecution  in  Cochin  China  to  among  the  pagans.    But  few  German  theologi- 

20,000  native  Roman  Catholics.    The  Roman  ans  supported  him,  and  the  minority  called  him 

^aUiolic  population  of  Africa  live  mostiy  in  the  a  fanatic  and  heretic    Wels  then  went  to  Hoi- 

i^ortagueae^  F^neb,  En^^h,  and  Spanish  poa-  land,  to  be  there  ordained  aa  a  ministeri  and 
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then  set  ont  as  a  missionarsr  to  Sorinani,  where  of  ^*8ooietT  for  the  Pircmagitioa  of  tlio  0««pcl 

he  soon  fell  a  yictim  to  his  zealons  labors.  In  Foreign  Parta/|and  the  new  nwoeiitioii  vm 

Aboat  this  time  three  Protestant  nations,  the  sanctioned  by  William  m.     The  origisal  de- 

Datcfa,  English,  and  Danes,  began  to  wrest  from  sign  was  the  formation  of  oolonial  dmrabea^  anl 

the  Spaniards  and  Portngnese  manj  of  their  mostly  for  this  porpoee  the  operattooahftfebeea 

transmarine  possessions,  and  thns  to  open  to  extended  to  the  East  and  West  Indies^  aovthen 

Protestant  missionaries  a  vast  field  of  labor.  Africa,  the  Seyohelles,  AnstraUa,  Tasmanlm,  acd 

The  Dutch  founded  a  nnmber  of  colonies  on  the  New  Zealand.    An  interesting  oircmiMUeet  a 

Molucca  islands,  Ceylon,  and  Sumatra,  and  dis-  oonneetion  with  this  aodetj  is,  tlMia  is  1715 

played  a  great  aseal  in  gaining  the  natives  for  John  Wesley  went  to  Georgia  as  Ite  piioiw 

the  Reformed  church.    The  motives  and  means  missionary.    In  1859  it  had  414  ordaiaed  iir»- 

of  these  missionary  efforts  were  not  always  sionaries,  and  700  other  agents  paid  and  mpndL 

pure;  thus,  the  governor  of  Oeylon  declared  Its  gross  income  was  reported  at  tlM  uamfw- 

that  only  those  natives  would  get  any  kind  of  sarr  of  1860  as  amounting  to  £116,4M.    It  ■ 

emplovment  from  Uie  government  who  would  under  the  control  of  the  Ohnrch  of  yj>gWi»f 

dgn  the  Helvetic  eonfmion.    This  declaration  and  the  influence  of  the  ^  hi^  choreh^  tAxA 

induced  thousands  to  demand  baptism,  which  at  present  prevails  in  its  manaraneDt.    TV 

was  generally  refused  to  none  who  were  able  to  *^  Scottish   Society  for  propagating  CbtMa 

recite  the  Lord^s  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Command*  Knowledge,'^  founded  in  1709,  labored  for  mm§ 

ments.    At  the  dose  of  the  17th  century  about  years  among  the  North  American  lodiaa^  br, 

800,000  Cingalese  had  been  baptized.    There  without  permanent  success. — ^Denmarik,  tboafh 

were,  however,  many  devoted  missionaries,  who  it  had  begun  in  16S0  to  found  ooIooms  in  tke 

earnestly  labored  to  spread  a  spiritual  Christian-  East  and  West  Indies,  made  no  mfasioiiary  a- 

ity.    The  learned  Walsous  of  Leyden  advocated  ertions  in  behalf  of  the  P*gs>tf  uitfl  the  rciga 

the  formation  of  a  nussionary  seminary,  and  the  of  Frederic  IV.,  who  in  1711  established  an  sa- 

Dutch  East  India  company  cordially  approved  nual  appropriation  of  2,000  riz  doDan  for  wi^ 

of  the  scheme,  the  execution  of  which  proved  sionary  purposes,  and  organlaed  in  1T14  tbt 

eminentiy  naml  to  the  cause  of  reformed  royal  college  of  missions.    Unable  to  find  tkt 

religion. — ^The  settlement  of  New  England  by  proper  persons  for  foreign  miasioiia  ia  Dcs- 

a  oompaoy  of  nonconformists  (1620)  was  soon  mark,  the  government  entered  iato  armft* 

followed  by  the  arrival  of  John  Eliot,  who  be*  ments  with  A.  H.  FVancke,  who  fondaked  ii< 

came  deeply  interested  in  the  religious  oondi-  first  men,  SQegenbalg  and  PlatsdHK  for  csta^ 

tion  of  the  North  American  Indians.    In  1646,  lishing  a  mission  in  Tranouebar.    Hie  aodetT 

^fter  mastering  the  language,  he  formally  en-  afterward  extended  their  Indian  misMaa  c  o- 

tered  upon  a  mission,  with  the  Hohegan  version  siderably,  though  Denmark  took  very  littir  o- 

of  the  Bible  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  unaided  la-  terest  in  them.  Host  of  the  minnianaiiea,  asK v 

bore.     Among  those  who  assisted  hira  were  whom  Christian  Frederic  Schwarta  abone  for^ 

John  Cotton  and  the  Mayhews.     The  short  as  a  model,  came  from  Germany,  and  tke  a* 

career  of  Thomas  Hayhew,  the  firet  missionary  penses  for  the  missions  in  the  territovy  of  th» 

of  tills  family,  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  East  India  company  were  mostly  defraytd  \j 

nearly  800  Indian  converts.     Five  successive  the  London  society  for  promotiiv  Cbriftiit 

E)Derations  of  the  Mayhews  continued  these  knowledge.    In  1885  the  ohief  miasiotia  d  ti» 

bors  in  behalf  of  the  Indians.    In  1674  the  body  were  transforred  to  the  soeiHy  for  t^ 

Indians  of  the  district  were  about  8,000,  half  of  propagation  of  the  gospel ;  and  in  1844,  wfcfr 

whom  professed  Christianity;  but  in  1792  they  the  l^t  Danish  possessions  were  tnnAmc 

ha4  decreased  to  440. — ^A  vast  scheme  of  unit-  to  Great  Britain,  the  labors  of  the  eoBcfr  td 

Ing  all  the  I^testant  churches  of  the  world  into  misrions  in  India  oeased  altogether.    The  is^ 

one  great  missionary  society  was  conceived  by  pulse  given  by  King  Frederic  to  the 

CromweU.    He  intended  to  establish  a  Protes-  sionary  cause  called  into  existenoe  two 

taut  college  for  the  defonoe  and  propagation  of  remarkable  enterpriser   The  one  waa  a 

the  evangelical  faith,  wldoh  was  to  conrist  of  7  In  Greenland,  commenced  in  1721  by  a 

directora  and  4  secretaries,  and  to  receive  from  |[ian  pastor,  Hans  Egede :  the  other  a  aa 

the  state  a  fixed  annual  support    The  whole  sion  to  Lapland,  undertaken  by  the  Kor  ^ 

earth  was  divided  into  4  missionary  provinces,  Thomas  von  Westen.     Both  were  coodwt*' 

each  of  which  was  to  have  its  representative  in  with  great  zeal  and  self-aaerifloa.     Seeds  :^ 

the  edlege.    Though  this  scheme  was  not  car-  duced  the  Idng  to  estabEsh  at  OopMhsfts  • 

ried  through,  it  prepared  the  English  nation  for  seminary,  which  trained  oateehista  and  miwc* 

an  active  support  of  the  missionary  societies  ariee  for  the  Greenlandera^  until  Uiemtasioavw 

which  soon  after  sprang  into  existence.  The  for-  wholly  committed  to  the  IforaviaiML     Ic  wai  £ 

matiouofthe  first  great  missionary  society  of  the  Copenhagen  also  Uiat  Count  ZhuBDdorf  r^ 

Protestant  world  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  ceived  the  first  inspiration  for  tha  sprtttdrr  -' 

the  18th  century.    Some  members  of  a  "Socie-  the  gospel.    On  his  return  to  Hermfaat  *IT    . 

ty  for  promoting  Christian  Sjiowledge,*^  which  the  Moravians  engaged  at  once  in  the  oeow  «  - 

had  been  founded  in  1698,  constituted  them*  a  zeal  unprecedentMi  in  the  history  of  Pn^s  ^ 

selves  id  1701  a  committee  for  sending  mission-  tantism.    The  support  of  foreign  mlwinar  v» 

ariee  to  the  pagans.    They  assumed  the  name  for  the  first  time  officially  dadared  to  be  a  ^-'^ 
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of  the  eolire  ofavnli,  and  an  cfBtaal  botfd  in-  if  we  give  a  brief  aooount :  1,  of  the  British 

cmsted  with  takiiiff  ohaige  of  it    The  guidiiig  aocietiee;  2,  of  the  American;  and  8,  of  thoae 

priDcipke  of  the  MoraTiana  were  to  await  a  of  oonUnentalEarope.    L  OriatBritaitL  1^ 

special  canfirom  God  before  going  to  any  pari  ^^  Baptist  IGasionary  Society''  was  foonded 

L>f  the  pagan  worid,  to  aToid  aa  mnch  aa  poan-  nnder  the  OTerwhehning  impreanon  made  by 

\Ae  aelecdng  miasionaiT  fields  preoecnpied  by  a  sermon  of  William  Carey,   Oct.  2,   1792. 

ochersi  and  to  gi^e  the  preferanoe  to  those  Carey  himself  went  forUi  as  the  first  English 

Doontries  whioh  were  among  the  moat  aban-  missionary  to  India  (1793X  where  soon  Ser- 

doned,  difltotlt,  and  miseraMe.  All  the  mission-  ampore  became  the  centre  of  snccessM  and 

mes  gained  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  support  extensive  operationa.    A  controyersy  between 

by  mechanical  or  agricultoral  labor ;  and  the  the  Serampore  mission  and  tiie  parent  society 

cuDgregations  of  natires,  which  were  all  organ-  bronffht  on  a  separation  lasting  10  years,  during 

used  after  the  model  of  the  church  at  home,  which  the  two  societies  acted  independently, 

were  likewise  bound  to  contribute  for  mission-  but  it  did  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the  mission. 

iry  porpoaesL  Thus  their  enterprises  stand  forth  The  Bible  waa  issued  from  me  Serampore  press 

is'a  great  snoeess.    The  fields  which  they  oocn-  in  27  different  yerrions,  and  the  school  opera- 


pied  in  sncceaoion  were  the  Danish  Wert  India  tions  were  angularly  proqieroua.    Among  the 

Inlands  (1782X  Greeoland  (1788X  North  Ameri-  missionaries,  Manihinan  and  Ward  were  espe- 

.^an  Indians  (17S4X  Surinam  (17d5X  South  Afrl-  cially  distinguiahed.    Bende  India,  the  West 

2A  (173d,  renewed  in  1792)^  Jamaica  fl754X  Indies,  western  Africa*  and  France  received 

Antigua   (17o6X    Barbados   (1765X  Laorador  missionaries  from  the  Baptist  society.    In  the 

;  1 770),  St.  Kitts  (1775),  Tobag;>  (1790,  renewed  West  Indies,  the  churches  in  Jamaica  separated 

in  1B27),  the  Mosquito  coast  (1848),  Australia  from  the  home  society  in  1842,  and  charged 

[IS49),  and  Thibet  (1853).     Altogether  they  themselves  with  the  maintenance  of  the  mis- 

reported  in  1869, 14  missions,  600  nussionarieai  sion.    In  western  Africa,  the  missionaries  were 

L4d  f^ations,  and  74.187  converts^ — ^There  is  a  expelled  in  1858  hj  the  Spanish  government 

zreat  gap  in  the  history  of  Protestant  mia-  frt>m  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  and  their  mia- 

^ions  from  1782  to  1792.    No  new  society  was  sions  forcibly  suppressed.    In  1859  the  sode^ 

kenned,  and  no  efforts  were  made  for  the  prop-  reported  86  principal  stations,  59  ordained  mia- 

igation  of  Christianity  except  by  the  few  aoen-  sionaries  (indudii^  7  asmstant  missionaries! 

:ies  mentioned  above.   Toward  the  dose  of  the  144  other  agenta  paid  and  unpud,  6,118  diurcii 

ISth  century  many  circumstances  worked  to-  members  (among  whom  were  4,636  natives), 

^ther  to  Drepare  the  dawn  of  a  new  period.  6,164  children  in  their  schools,  and  an  income 

A  general  diasatia&ction  with  the  results  of  the  of  £26,518*    The  Gtoeral  or  Arminian  Baptista 

raciooalistio  intellectualism  began  to  pervade  started  a  separate  socie^  in  1816.    They  com- 

Lhe  Protestant  national  and  a  powerful  counter-  menced  a  mission  at  OnasA  in  India  in  1822, 

rnrrent  led  thouaands  back  to  a  belief  in  the  and  at  Ningpo  in  China  in  1845.    In  1859  they 

mpreme  necessity  of  experimental  religion  and  reported  7  stations  in  India,  with  833  members, 

f^ersonal  piety.   At  the  same  time,  membeiB  of  9  ohapds,  and  a  nominal  Chrbtian  community 

ill  denominadona  longed  to  find  ways  and  means  of  543.    Their  income  was  about  £3,500. — ^The 

A>  work  together  in  fraternal  union,  in  spite  '^  London  Missionary  Society'' owed  its  origin  to 

lif  denominational  differences,  for  the  common  a  spirited  pi^ter  in  the  **  Evangelical  Magazine," 

»Q9e   of  Christianity.     Free   religious  asso-  advocating  the  formation  of  a  misdonary  so- 

riations,  not  oonfined  to  the  member  of  one  dety  on  the  broadest  posdble  basis.    An  ihvi- 

MTticolar  denomination,  became  favorite  insti-  tation  for  that  purpose  was  dsned  by  18  Inde- 

;ationSb     The  first  foreign  misdonary  aodety  pendent,  7  Presbyterian,  8  Wedeyan,  and  8 

rhich  waa  bom  out  of  tbia  movement  waa  the  Episcopal  dersymen ;  and  the  constitutive  a»- 

iidptist  misdonaiy  aodety  of  England,  estab-  sembly  took  |Maoe  Sept.  22, 1795,  in  a  ch^>d 

ished  in  1792.    the  effect  which  its  exampk  of  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,    llie  islands  of 

>rudaced  throughout  Christendom  is  unpanl-  the  Pacific  were  sdected  as  the  first  misdonaiy 

eled  in  the  hiaftory  of  the  Christian  church,  fidd,  and  29  young  men  selected  from  the  large 

slngland  first,  and  aoon  after  America,  multi-  number  of  those  who  had  offered  themsdvea. 

Aied  their  sodeties,  until  hardly  a  single  Prot-  On  March  4, 1797,  the  missionaries  landed  on 

sstant  dencHnination  remained  unrepresented.  Tahiti  and  opened  the  first  misdon  of  the  Lon- 

iTith  the  increaae  of  sodeties  kept  pace  the  in-  don  aodety.    Soon  the  aodety  occupied  slso 

:rease  of  their  recdpts^  of  the  misdonaries  sent  China  and  the  East  Indies,  where  Morrison  and 

mu  and  of  the  converts  from  paganism.  In  con-  Milne  prepared  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 

inentd  Europe  the  interest  in  the  misdonary  Chinese,  the  islanda  of  the  Indian  archipelago 

toQse  developed  more  dowly,  bat  has  of  l^e  re-  and  ManriUna^  southern  Africa,  the  West  In- 

xfived  a  new  impulse.  Every  Protestant  country  dies,  Guiana,  and  North  America.    Their  most 

las  expressed  a  desire  to  do  its  share,  and  efforts  important  stations  are  at  present  those  in  the 

Te  beginning  to  be  made  in  several  countries  South  sea,  where  Williams  gained  by  his  suo- 

o  unite  all  the  evangelicd  misdonary  sodeties,  oessfol  labors  the  name  of  an  apostle  of  the  In- 

br  the  sake  of  greater  efficiency,  into  a  kind  dians ;  and  in  southern  Africa,  where  Moffat  and 

»f  confederation. — A  survey  of  all  the  sodeties  Livingstone  have  distingnished  themsdves.    In 

4  the  Protestant  world  will  best  be  obtained,  1869  the  aodety  had  188  prindpd  stations^ 
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19,781  oommmiieanta,  7S5  ednoatioDal  instita-  Indies;  andth6700Qiitedl61drflidt%tS5B» 
tiona,  indading  daj  and  boarding  scbook,  sionariefl,  8,987  acents^  68,406  nMrnben^  a^ 
88,626  soholara,  168  miarionariea.  and  aboat  700  on  trial,  42,788  Bcholan  in  Snndiif  mImoK  isd 
native  agento.  The  sodetj  stili  adlieras  to  its  180,719  attendants  on  pnbbo  wonhip.— Boidi 
original  broad  basis,  avoiding  all  denominational  these  larger  missionary  societies,  there  are  t 
di&renoes  in  point  of  doctrine  and  chnrdi  gov-  number  of  smaller  ones,  as  the  Wekh  CairiLif 
ernment;  bnt  the  snbseqnent  organization  of  tic  Methodist  foreign  miarionarysoeietjlfbak- 
separate  missionary  societies,  on  the  part  of  most  ed  in  1840X  the  English  Presbjterisn  cfanrck'} 
of  the  English  denominations,  has  left  the  Lon-  foreign  mission  (1844),  the  Torkish  msMs 
don  society  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Indepen-  aid  society,  and  the  New  ConnectioD  Metbodiiy' 
dents.  The  ^  Chnrch  Missionary  Society"  for  foreign  mission  (commenced  in  Chins  in  16$li 
Africa  and  the  East  was  organized  April  12,  — A  ^*  Scotch  Missionary  8odety'*wsBor^t&ijk 
1799,  by  a  number  of  distinguished  men  belongs  at  Edinborgh  in  1796,  and  it  sent  the  fim  ii» 
ing  to  the  evangelical  school  of  the  establish^  rionaries  among  the  Tartars  near  the  filsck  ac 
church,  among  whom  were  Charles  Simeon,  Caspian  seas.  Alter  the  soppressiooof  lUtk 
Wilberforoe,  and  others.  The  progress  during  Protestant  missions  in  those  rsgioDi  bythelUt' 
the  first  years  was  slow,  and  no  missionaries  sian  govemr.ent  in  1888,  the  assoeistioodjrMi- 
could  be  found  in  England,  but  the  society  had  ed  its  efforts  to  western  Asia  and  the  Weit  Ifr 
for  some  time  to  employexdusively  Germana.  dies.  More  recently  the  society  has  eoaibe^ 
The  first  mission  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  was  its  labors  to  Jamaica.  The  estaUisbed  dinitl 
unsuccessful,  in  consequence  of  the  deleterious  of  Scotland  rq}ected,  at  its  general  anenUjcf 
climate  and  the  plots  of  the  dave  traders ;  but  in  1796,  as  a  folly,  a  motion  to  send  minioDintf 
Sierra  Leone  the  missionaiy  labors  after  1818  among  the  pagans;  but  in  1824  a  similar  Dotic 
were  very  prosperous.  In  1814  the  society  was  entertained  and  carried.  It  wsb  doC  bow- 
had  stations  in  India  and  New  Zeahmd,  in  1822  ever  till  1829  that  its  first  misdootiy.  Dr. 
in  K.  W.  America  (Rupert's  Land),  in  1826  in  Dufi^  was  sent  out  to  Calcutta.  In  184S,  vhtt 
the  West  Indies,  in  1844  in  China,  and  in  1867  a  large  portion  of  the  ministcn  and  kit;  )A 
in  a  new  mission  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  and  oi^ 
In  1869  the  number  of  ordidned  missionaries  ized  the  Free  church,  all  the  misBiooari«>>.3ft: 
(indnding  about  60  natives)  was  228,  of  other  the  latter.  The  missionary  cause  matJT|»:9«i 
assistants  2,140,  of  communicants  16,281,  and  by  this  separation,  for  the  cetabOabad  cbcro 
of  scholars  88,646.  The  president  of  the  society  sent  out  new  missionaries  to  cany  oo  the  vtfi 
must  always  be  elected  from  among  the  mem-  and  both  churches  henceforth  tried  to  excdetc^ 
hers  of  parliament  Vice-presidents  are,  accord-  other  in  zeal. — Among  the  other  sodecics  esui- 
ing  to  a  resolution  of  1841,  all  the  bishops  of  lished  by  Great  Britain  and  its  colonial  in:  ^ 
the  Anglican  church.  Since  1826  the  society  Glasgow  missionary  society,  in  1796;  thcF:.:- 
has  owned  a  missionary  institute  at  Islhigton,  ed  Secession  chnreh^s  foreign  nuarioo,  1k^ 
which  has  room  for  60  students,  and  generally  the  Glasgow  African  mission  aodetj,  1837:  U4 
counts  about  80.  The  low  chnrch  party  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  chnrdrs  foreign  id»kc 
establishment  has  always  had  a  decided  control  1840 ;  the  Edinburgh  medical  miMiooan  »<c«- 
over  this  society ;  yet  all  its  miasionaries  have  ty,  1841 ;  tibe  Reformed  IVeabyteriaa  wct't 
to  submit  to  episcopal  ordination  and  to  sub*  foreign  mission,  1842;  the  Loo-ChooaanlBB- 
scribe  the  89  articles ;  even  the  Germans  who  sion,  1848 ;  the  Patagonian  misnoo,  1644;  tbi 
are  employed  by  the  society  are  now  no  long-  United  Presbyterian  chnrdi^s  foreign  b>*^^ 
er  exempt  from  Uie  latter  condition. — ^The  1847;  the  Chinese  evangelization  sodetjJv- 
first  missions  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  and  the  Chinese  society  for  ftirtherin^  ^  ^ 
commenced  in  1786,  when  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  pel,  1860.  IL  America.  In  the  Unitad  .<u!« 
with  8  other  missionaries,  went  to  the  West  attention  was  early  called  to  theneosMtj  i 
Indies.  After  the  death  of  Wesley,  Coke  re-  missionuy  efforts  among  the  Indiana  uii  ^ 
mained  at  the  head  of  the  Wesleyan  missions,  irroes.  Tne  first  foreign  miasiooary  moht  i* 
and  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  missionary  pur-  founded  under  the  name  of  the  **Aiwnii 
poses  no  fewer  than  18  times.  Within  20  years  Board  of  Commiisioiiers  for  Forai^  Mm^"^ 
the  number  of  Methodist  missionaries  in  the  in  1810.  It  owed  its  origin  to  a  society  of  k^ 
West  Indies  and  North  America  rose  to  48.  In  dents  of  Andover  theological  semiaaft*  m-e: 
1818  Coke  embarked  with  6  companiona  for  the  whom  waa  Adoniram  Jodaon,  whoae  ol^ert  *** 
East  Indies,  but  died  before  that  oonntrr  was  to  investigate  the  best  ways  and  neamof  b^^ 
reached.  His  companions  founded  a  mlmon  in  Ing  the  gMpel  known  to  pagan  natiooi.  ^•'* 
Ceylon,  which  soon  spread  to  the  mainland  of  the  model  of  the  London  aooiet7«  ther  nVft^ 
India.  As  long  as  Coke  lived,  the  administra-  no  denominational  bans;  bnt  the  sodtfT  "*' 
Uon  of  foreign  missions  lay  almost  ezdusively  became  prominently  the  organ  of  the  C^^f*- 
in  hia  hal^ds ;  but  after  his  death  the  necessity  gationalists  and  some  of  the  TrtAptf^^ 
of  a  missic^nary  society  was  felt,  which  *va8  or*  churches.  One  of  the  latter,  the  ^^*^ 
ganized  in  i^814  at  Leeds,  and  soon  became  one  Dutch  church,  separated  a  few  yesn  H^  *^ 
of  the  roost  ^cient  in  the  world.  Its  missions  orguiized  a  denominatioDal  board  of  tort^ 
extended  in  lii69  over  Germany,  Spain,  Ceylon,  miasiona,  which  aoataina  now  8  ni  ' 
India,  China,  S.  and  W.  Africa,  and  the  weat  China  and  India,  and  in  1869  ssnt  oat 
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ries  to  Japan.     Ita  reoeiDta  in  1850  were  anstained  a  mlsrion  in  In^a  ainoe  1841,  which 

;26,184.    The  priooipal  Presbjterian  body  still  in  1859  had  5  miasionaiies  and  86  commanioanta. 

a  connection  with  the  American  board  is  the  The  Seventh  Day  Baptists  institated  a  foreign 

lew  School  Presbyterians ;  bnt  they  likewise  mission  in  1842,  the  scenes  of  whose  labors 

ook  steps  in  1850  for  establishing  a  doser  con-  have  been  western  Asia  and  Ohina,  with  8 

ection  of  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  em-  agents.    The  southern  Baptist  foreign  mission 

•loyed  by  the  American  board  with  the  Prea-  society,  instituted  In  1845,  has  missions  in  Ohina 

yterian  church,  by  the  formation  of  foreign  and  W.  Africa;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  charch, 

resbyteries.    Among  the  missions  of  the  board,  South,  in  Ohina;  the  United  Presbyterians,  in 

hat  to  the  Armenians  baa  been  eminently  sue-  western  Asia,  in  Egypt,  India,  and  the  islands 

essful  and  has  already  resulted  in  establishing  of  the  Pacific ;  the  Freewill  Baptists  and  the 

I  native  Protestant  church  in  Turkey  on  a  per-  Unitarians  in  India.    The  Onmberknd  Preeby- 

aanent  basis.     The  other  misdons  comprise  terians  established  their  first  foreign  mission  in 

ndia,  Ohina,  S.  and  W.  Africa,  the  Sandwich  1860  in  Turkey.     Some  missionary  societies 

Blands,  and  the  North  American  Indians.    The  have  branched  off  from  older  associations,  on 

intire  number  of  missions  in  1859  waa  26 ;  of  the  ground  of  having  no  connection  with  slav- 

tations,  127,  and  of  outstations,  181 ;  ordained  ery.    Such  are  the  **  Baptist  Free  Ifissionary 

aissionaries,  170 ;  whole  number  of  laborers  Society,**  organized  in  1848,  with  a  mission 

connected  with  the  misnons,  896;  printing  ea-  in  Hayti ;  and  the  '^American  Missionary  As- 

abliahments,  5 ;  churches,  158 ;  church  mem-  sedation,"  formed  in  1846,  and  soon  joined 

^ers,  28,515 ;  seminaries,  7 ;  number  of  scholars  by  the   West   Indian   misdon,    the  western 

n    seminaries  and   schools,  8,892 ;   receipts,  evangdical  misdonaiy   association,    and  the 

^0,915.  Mills,  Nott,  Hall,  Schauffler,  Winslow,  Union  missionary  society,  which  at  once  j»Te 

> wight,  Qoodell,  and  others,  have  been  among  to   the   new  sodetv   laborers  in   the  West 

be  distinguished  missionaries  of  this  sodety. —  Indies^  among  the  North  American  Indiana, 

The ''American Baptist Mlsdonary Union"  was  and  in  W.  Africa;  its  labors  have  nnce  ez- 

bunded  in  1814^  Tne  principal  field  of  ita  opera-  tended  to  Siam,  the  Sandwich  islands,  and 

ions  is  Indo-Ohina,  where  the  misdons  among  the  Oopta  in   Egypt;   ita   receipts   in    1850 

he  Karens  have  excelled  in  rapidi^  of  growth  amounted  to  $50,511,  and  the  number  of  ita 

my  other  Protestant  misdon  of  the  world.   The  foreign  misdonaries  to  45.    The  American  and 

^hristianization  of  the  whole  nation  is  rapidly  foreign  Ohristian  union,  established  in  1840, 

idvancing,  and  already  Karen  missionariea  are  direota  its  efforts  mostly  to  sending  out  mission- 

letting  out  for  the  conversion  of  neighboring  aries  among  the  Boman  Oatholics  of  America 

ribes.    The  board  in  1850  had  under  ita  care  and  Europe ;  its  receipts  in  1850  were  $78,202. 

19  misdons,  14  of  which  were  in  southern  Ada,  IIL  Continental  Europe.    The  continent  of  Eu- 

\  among  North  American  Indians,  and  2  in  Eu«  rope  has  remained,  in  zeal  for  the  missionary 

t>pe.    There  were  connected  witn  the  missions  cause,  far  behind  England  and  America.    The 

^  American  laborers  and  about  800  native  help-  first  country  which,  at  the  dose  of  the  1 8th  cen* 

Ts.    The  membership  of  the  mission  churches  tury,  followed  the  example  of  the  English,  waa 

imounted  to  about  22,000^  of  which  over  14,000  Holland,  which  formed  in  1707,  mainly  through 

vere  in  Ada. — The  missionary  sodety  of  the  the  infiuence  of  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  a  Dutch 

iCethodist  Episcopd  church  waa  started  in  1810.  missionary  employed  by  the  London  missionary 

The  moat  numerous  misdons  are  in  Germany  society,  the  ^^  Netherlands  Missionary  Society,*^ 

ind  Liberia ;  but  it  haa  also  established  mis-  at  Botterdam.    The  political  events,  in  conse- 

iions  m  Ohina,  India.  South  America,  Scan-  quence  of  which  Holland  lost  her  coloniesi 

lioavia,  Bulgaria,  and  the  Sandwich  islands,  caused  a  postponement  of  independent  opera- 

fhe  number  of  the  miadonariea  in  1850  was  47,  tions  until  1810,  when  they  commenced  in  the 

md  of  members  8,748.    About  the  same  time  Indian  archipelago,  which  is  still  their  chief 

1620)  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  organ-  seaL    The  missions  in  India  proper,  when  Hoi* 

zed  a  board  of  missions,  which  employs  about  land  exchanged  with  Britain  these  settlementSi 

[00  laborers  under  two  misdonary  bishops  in  were  transferred  to  English  societies,  but  other 

SV.  Africa,  Ohina,  Greece,  Bradl,  and  Japan,  misdons  were  founded  at  Surinam,  Guiana,  and 

The  membership  connected  with  the  churches  in  Oura^oa  in  the  West  Indies.    The  sodety 

B  about  400 ;  the  receipts  in  1850  were  $00,476.  sustains  a  seminary  at  Rotterdam,  and  counted 

—The  boud  of  foreign  missions  of  the  Presby-  among  its  missionaries  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gats* 

«rian  church.  Old  &hool,  founded  in  1887,  is  laff.--The  most  extensive  of  the  missionary  so- 

rery  active.    It  had  been  preceded  by  a  num-  cieties  of  continentd  Europe  is  that  of  BaseL 

)er  of  smaller  societies,  some  of  which  had  Unlike  the  others,  it  was  preceded  by  the  estab- 

^nfined  their  labors  to  the  Indians.    It  com«  lishment  of  a  missionary  seminary,  in  1816, 

nenced  missions  in  Liberia  in  1882,  in  India  which  has  furnished  a  number  of  devoted  mi8> 

Q  1883,  in  Ohina  in  1888,  among  the  Ohinese  donaries  to  other  societies,  especially  English, 

n  Oalifomia  in  1852,  and  more  recently  has  An  independent  society,  the  ^^Evangelicd  MIs- 

ent  out  misdonaries  to  South  America  and  nonary  Society  of  Basev*  was  formed  in  1821, 

Tapan.    Oonnected  with  its  misdons  are  78  or-  which  now  sustdns  missionaries  in  North  Amer- 

lained  ministers,  1,158  communicants,  and  2,810  ica,  W.  Africa,  India,  and  Ohina.    The  income 

cholars.— The  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  haa  rose,  in  1850,  firom  800,000  to  622,000  francs,  and 
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the  entire  missionary  fiunily,  not  indnding  the  aProtestrntlitemtTtreandperiodioilpQUnitei 

native  evangelists  and  teachers,  numbers  more  coromenoed,  and  seminaries,  colleges,  and  adnob 

than  200  persons ;  70  students  are  under  educa-  opened.    In  Persia,  Protestantiam  has  exercM 

tion,  and  from  80  to  40  children  of  missionaries  a  powerful  influence  on  the  entire  body  of  U* 

are  brought  up  in  a  separate  establishment.   The  Nestorian&    The  Greek  chnreh  has  offflnd  to 

Basel  society  nas  received  from  its  foundation  the  Protestant  miasionaries  a  great  roistiDCf ; 

the  missionary  .contributions  from  a  number  of  yet  among  its  members  a  number  of  nuMourr 

the  German  churches.   Afterward  several  other  schools  are  in  successftd  operation.    little  w- 

societies  sprang  up,  whose  operations,  however,  cess  has  as  yet  attended  the  mianons  tnoig 

have  been  thus  &r  inferior  to  those  of  the  the  Mohammedans;  but  within  a  few  yemnai 

English  and  American  societies.    Those  exclu-  convernons  to  Ohriatianity  have  talen  pUet 

sively  or  mainly  Lutheran  are  the  evangelical  the  sale  of  Biblea  and  other  Christian  books  hm 

Lutheran   missionary  association   of  Leipsic,  wonderftiUy  increased,  and  an  UDCommon  iots^ 

founded  in  1886,  and  occupying;  in  southern  In-  est  to  become  better  aoijnainted  with  the  y^ 

dia  the  former  missionary  field  of  the  Danes;  cnliar  doctrines  of  Christianity  has  bea  BUB' 

the  Berlin  missionaiy  society,  instituted  in  1824^  fested.    In  India  and  Indo-China  laifo  wb» 

and  supporting  a  mission  in  S.  Africa ;  and  the  sions  to  the  number  of  Christians  bare  recee:- 

Hermannsburg  society,  founded  in  1854,  which  ly  taken   place.     Indo-China  will  sooo  han 

has  adopted  the  plan  of  sending  out  entire  mis-  at  least  one  entirely  Chriatian  tribe,  the  Sff* 

sionary  colonies.    Those  whose  sympathies  are  ens,    Chioa  has  flourishing  Protestant  coo- 

with  the  evangelical  party  are  the  Rhenish  munities  in  Hong  Kong  and  in  the  five  cte 

missionary  society,  founded  in  1628,  Gossner's  with  their  environs,  which  are  open  to  l^a> 

missionary  union,  in  1886,   and   the   North  pean  trade.    The  membership  and  idliieDeerf 

German  missionary  society,  in  1836,  which  these  congregations  are  rapidly  incnssag,  oi 

have  missions  in  Africa,  India,  China,  the  In«  promise  great  and  speedy  suooees.   Jsptn  )m 

dian  archipelago,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  been  occupied  since  1869  by  a  number  of  b» 

Special  associations  for  China  have  been  formed  sionaries,  but  the  laws  do  not  as  yet  sOov  tb« 

in  Cassel,  Berlin,  and  Pomerania,  mostly  occa-  conversion  of  natives.    In  the  In<Uan  arc)up<'> 

sioned  by  the  reports  of  Dr.  Gdtzlaff ;  and  it  go,  several  islands^  espeoiaDy  those  owocJ  ^* 

was  intended  to  unite  them  all  into  a  central  the  Dutch,  have  been  to  acme  extent  broo^i 

Chinese  missionary  association,  but  this  proved  under  the  influence  of  Protestant  Cbristiuctr. 

nnsnocessfnl.    Of  late  years,  the  aggregate  re-  In  Africa  efforts  were  made  as  eariy  as  175S  » 

oeipts  of  the  German  missionary  associations  evangelise  the  Copts;  the  chnreh  miwoosrv 

have  rapidly  risen,  as  thcAupreme  authorities  society  founded  in  1888  a  Coptic  school,  ivi 

of  nearly  all  the  state  churches  have  strongly  in  1888  a  seminary  for  Coptic  pricsta    Tbt 

recommended  them  and  prescribed  the  taking  influence  of  the  society  on  the  Coptic  cboni 

up  of  an  annual  collection  in  every  church. —  has,  however,  of  late  decreased ;  but  is  Ab?^ 

irance   has   had  a  missionary  society  since  sinia  the  king  Theodoms  has  promised  to  ^ 

1822,  which  sustddns  a  flourishing  mission  in  missionaries  his  active  oodperation  for  sPlrot» 

S.  Africa,  where  it  has  now  18  stations,  14  tant  reformation  of  the  diuroh.    JnJUdapiof 

missionaries,  a  large  band  of  native  assistants,  the  introduction  of  Christianity  wss  pttiuBiii<} 

and  an  income  of  £4,545. — ^The  Scandinavians  by  the  youns  and  powerful  king  Rsdima,  «^ 

have  been  as  yet  hardly  represented  in  the  for-  had  subjected  to  himself  foar  flflhs  of  the  i^: 

eign  missionary  fleld.  The  Swedes  have  almost  but  after  his  death  in  1828  his  widow  am^ 

restricted  themselves  to  sending  preachers  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  by  cruel  pc*^ 

the  Laplanders,  and  only  China  has  received  a  tion,  though  it  was  found  impossible  to  extff^ 

few  missionaries  from  a  society  in  Lund.    The  pate  it.    The  tribes  of  southern  Africs»  «^ 

Norwegian  misdonary  society,  established  in  are  divided  into  three  principal  clsse^  t^ 

1842,  has  some  agents  among  the  Zooloos  in  S.  Hottentots,  Bediuanaa,  and  Cafi^  ncci^d 

Africa.    But  in  Scandinavia  also^  the  activity  the  flrst  preaching  of  Christianity  throo^J|> 

ol^e  missionary  societies  is  increasing.    Nor-  ravian  missions  in  1787,  which  are  still  fiosri^ 

waifounded  a  foreign  missionary  seminary  at  ing  both  among  the  Hottentots  and  the Ca^ 

>B4rgin  in  1859 ;  the  second  Scandinavian  church  The  missions  of  the  London  missionary  »ckV 

diet  Momroended  the  formation  of  one  mat  spread  from  the  C^  Colony  in  all  directK^^ 

Soandidivian  missionary  society;  and  in  Den-  and  concentred  principally  among  the  Be<^> 

mark,  thoonion  of  all  the  local  societies  into  a  anas,  where  especially  MoAt  distinguidied i^ 

Danish  niVonary  society  was  effected  in  June,  sell    More  recently  the  travels  of  Urio^^ 

1860.^Havipg  thus  given  a  brief  survey  of  the  and  the  efforts  of  the  colonial  govemnMtf  '• 

various  missiVA^  associations  of  the  Protestant  the  Cape  have  greatly  increased  the  jrof*^ 

world,  it  rem  wB  to  glance  over  the  various  mis-  of  completing  the  Christianixation  of  &  ^^^^ 

sionary  flelds\  8^  what  has  thus  far  been  In  W.Africa  the  Christianixation  of  the  da:  ^ 

achieved.    In  tV^^^J  ^nd  Persia,  it  is  especially  the  negroes,  is  making  rapid  progrstf ;  <*'^ 

the  Armenians  aA^  ^^  smaller  oriental  denom-  also  the  Moravians  were  the  pioneer  misnoe^*^ 

inations  that  haveV^n  penetrated  with  the  prin-  in  1787.    The  Enslish  colony  of  Sicrrs  U'' 

oiples  of  ProtestanVBiQ*    Numerous  Protestant  (since  1787)  and  ue  negro  republic  of  L^** 

congregations  have  udci^  oiganized  among  them,  (sinoe  1822)  have  come  folly  under  the  ^^'' 
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on  of  Obristianitr,  and  are  nQraeries  for  natire  mittionaries  on  special  countries  is  likewise 

Qissionoriea  in  the  ioterior  of  Africa.    In  the  verj  large.    Among  the  works  extending  over 

lorth  of  America,  the  Esqnimanx  of  Greenland  the  whole  groon^are :  W.  Brown,  '^  History  of 

vho  live  in  the  dominions  of  Denmark  have  the  Propagation  of  Ohristianity  among   the 

»een  almost  completely  Christianized.    Among  Heathen  since  the  Reformation"  (2  vols.,  Lon- 

liose  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  the  Moravians  don,  1814) ;  Haie,  *^  History  of  Ohristian  Mi»? 

lavo  4  stations  with  nnmeroos  congregations,  sions  from  the  Reformation  to  ^e  Ftesent  Time" 

i)d  they  have  of  late  made  explorations  to  es-  (Edinburgh,  1849) ;    Wiggers,    0€$ehMte  der 

ablish  new  gathering  places  for  the  poor  In-  ecangelta^im   Mimonen   (2   vols.,  1845-^46); 

ians.    The  vast  area  of  Hudsonia,  or  Rnpert*s  Handbilbchlein  der  Miasumt-GeschtMte  und  Mu- 

..and,  though  since  1670  under  tlie  sway  of  the  tunu-Geographie    (Oalw,    1844);    Newcomb^ 

ludson^s  Bay  company,  was  not  opened  to  "  Oydopssdia  of  Missions "  ^ew  York,  1860)  : 

Christian  missions  until  1822,  since  which  time  Ailonan,  ^'  Oydopsedia  of  Ohristian  Misdons" 

everal  thousand  Ohristian  Indiana  have  been  (London,  1860).    A  list  of  all  the  Protestant 

ollected  into  colonies,  under  the  auspices  of  missionary  societies,  together  wiUi  the  statistics 

he  church  of  England.    The  missionary  labors  of  the  missionaries,  churches,  membership,  re- 

.tnong  the  Indians  in  the  territory  which  now  ceipts,  publications,  Ao,^  and  a  tabnlsx  view  of 

onstitutes  the  United  States  conunenced  early  the  several   missionarv  fields,  are   given  in 

Q  the  17th  centuiy  with  Eliot  and  the  Mayhews.  Schem's  "  EcdesiaBtical  Year  Book"  for  1859 

.nd  has  since  engaged  the  earnest  attention  or  (New  YorkJL860). 

Qost  of  the  American  denominations ;  yet  the  MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  S.  W.  states  of  the 

aajority  of  the  Indians  are  still  pagans,  and  the  American  Union,  and  the  7th  admitted  under 

lumber  of  church  members  does  not  amount  to  the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat. 

Qore  than  12,000.    The  negro  popuktion,  on  SO""  18'  and  85''  N.,  and  long.  88''  7'  and  91*^ 

he  other  hand,  is  completely  under  the  influ-  41'  W. ;  extreme  length  N.  and  S.,  882  m. ; 

nee  of  the  Ohristian  church,  and  comprises  at  average  breadth  142  m.,  varying  from  78  m. 

present  a  church  membership  of  about  600,000.  below  lat.  81°  N.  to  189  m.  on  that  parallel, 

!*he  native  population  of  the  West  Indies  hss  and  118  m.  on  the  N.  line ;  area,  47,156  sq.  ro., 

«en  folly  Ohristianiaed,  owing  especially  to  or  80,179,840  acres,  being  1.61  per  cent,  of  the 

be  missions  of  the  Moravians^  Wesleyans,  and  territorial  extent  of  the  United  States.    It  is 

)ax)ttst3.    In  the  Dutch  and  English  possessions  bounded  N.  by  Tennessee;  £.  by  Alabama;  S. 

a  Guiana  the  greatest  sacrifices  of  the  mission-  between  the  Alabama  line  and  Pearl  river  by  the 

.rics  have  onlv  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  g^of  Mexico,  and  from  tiie  Pearl  to  tiie  Mis- 

ome  advanced  posts  against  the  paganism  of  sissippi  on  the  paraUel  of  81  **  N.  by  the  state  of 

be  interior.    Australia  and  Polynesia,  in  which  Louisiana ;  and  W.  by  Louisiana  and  Arkansas, 

he  mission  among  the  natives  was  commenced  having  below  lat  81^  N.  the  Pearl  river,  and 

»y  the  London  nussionary  society  in  1795,  have  above  that  line  the  Mississippi,  as  the  dividing 

inoe  been  almost  wholly  converted  to  Ohria-  lines.     The  Round,   Horn,   Snip,  Deer,  Oat, 

ianity.     While  the  Australian  continent  has  Pois,  and  several  other  idands  lyinff  outdde 

>een  colonized  by  Europeans,  the  isUmds.  and  of  and  forming  the  S.  limit  of  the  lus^ssippi 

Q  particular  Tahiti,  the  JFe^ee  and  the  Band-  sound,  belong  to  this  state.    The  state  is  cu- 

nch  islands,  have  become  Ohristian  states,  vided  into  60  counties,  viz. :  in  the  northern 

•wing  in  particular  to  the  American  board  ana  district,    Attala,    Bolivar,    Oalhoon,    OarroD, 

he  En^ish  Wesleyan  society.    The  former  in  Ohlckasaw,  Ohoctaw,  Ooahoma,  De  Soto,  Ita- 

859  had  20,281,  and  the  latter  15,186  oommu-  wamba,  Lafayette,  Lowndes,  Marshall,  Monroe, 

licantsoonnectedwiUi  the  native  con^egations.  Noxubee,  Oktibbeha,  Panola,  Pontotoc,  Sun- 

L  number  of  special  misdonary  societies  have  flower,  Tallahatchie,  Tippah,  Tishemingo,  Tuni- 

•een  organized  for  the  Ohristianization  of  the  oa,  Winston,  Yallobusha;  and  in  the  southern 

ews.    These  societies  together  employ  about  district,  Adams,  Amite,  Olaiborne,  Olark,  Oo- 

00  missionaries,  and  reckon  20,000  converts  piah,  Oovington,  Franklin,  Greene,  Hancock, 

inoe  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.    An  Harrison,  Hinds,  Holmes,  Issaquena,  Jackson, 

bservation  of  the  increasing  missionary  agen-  Jasper,  Jefferson,  Jones,  Kemper,  Lauderdale, 

lea  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  great  dedine  Lawrence,  Leake,  Madison,  Marion,  Neshoba, 

f  external  hindrances  on  the  other,  leaves  no  Newton^eny,  Pike,  Rankin^Scott,  Simpson, 

oabt  that  the  prospects  of  the  Protestant  for-  Smithy  warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Wilkin- 

tg^n  missions  are  at  present  brighter  than  at  son,  Yazoo.    The  principal  cities  and  towns  are 

ny  former  epoch  of  cnuroh  history,  and  that  Jackson,  the  capital,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Port 

be  formation  of  a  number  of  new  Ohristian  Gibson,  Bilozi,    Mississippi  Oity,  Pascagoula, 

ribes  and  nations  is  rapi^  approaching. — ^The  Pass  Ohristian,  Handsborough,  Paulding,  Brook- 

teratnre  on  the  history  of  the  Protestant  mis*  haven.  Summit,  Magnolia^  Oorinth,  Grenada, 

ions  is  very  copious.    Almost  every  missionary  Grand    Gulf,    Yazoo    Oity,    Shieldsborongh, 

xnety  publishes  a  periodical,  which,  together  Aberdeen,  Brandon,  Oanton,  Oolumbus,  Houy 

rith  the  annual  reports  of  the  societies,  is  the  Springs,  Macon,  Oxford,  and  Woodville.— The 

lost  trustworthy  source  c^  information  for  the  population  of  IGssissippi,  according   to   the 

lisflionary  history  of  a  particidar  denomination  enumerations  made  decenniaUy,  has  been  as 

r  aooifl^.    The  nomber  of  -works  publi^ed  by  Mows : 
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1800. 
1810. 


1880. 
1840. 
18B0. 


1     White 

OMendpnwM. 

Ft—. 

Slav*. 

Hills 

188 
840 
466 
619 
1,866 
980 

8,489 

17,088 

88,814 

66,669 

196,811 

809,878 

8,800 

40,808 

78,448 

186,881 

876,651 

806,886 

p*f 


8BS.96 
8&97 
81.06 

17496 
61.46 


Of  the  total  white  population  in  1850  (48.76  per 
cent,  of  the  whole),  166,287  were  males,  and 
189,481  females ;  of  the  free  colored  persons 
(.016  per  cent.),  295  were  hlaoks  and  685  mulat- 
toes,  and  474  males  and  456  females ;  and  of 
the  aLaves  (51.09  per  cent),  290,148  were 
Uacks  and  19.780  mmattoes,  and  154,964  males 
and  154,914  females.  Ages:  nnder  1  year,  16,- 
086 ;  1  and  under  5  years,  88,975 ;  6  and  nnder 
10,  94,855;  10  and  under  15,  81,780;  15  and 
nnder  20;  65,784;  20  and  nnder  80,  110,890; 
80  and  under  40,  70,927;  40  and  nnder  50,  40,- 
169 ;  50  and  under  60,  20,717 ;  60  and  under  70, 
11,121 ;  70  and  under  80,  8;406 ;  80  and  nnder 
90,  994  (aUves  581);  90  and  under  100,  288 
(slaves  170) ;  100  and  upward,  140  (slaves  120) ; 
nnknown,  954.  Deaf  and  dumb,  107 ;  blindj 
205 ;  insane,  129 ;  idiotic,  222.  The  white  and 
free  colored  population  (296,648)  occupied 
61,681  dwellings,  and  constituted  52,107  fami- 
lies. In  the  year  1849-^50  there  were  bom 
8,687  (2.98  per  cent.),  married  2,774  (0.98  per 
oent),  and  died  8,874  (1.14  per  cent.).  The 
total  deaths  in  the  year,  induaing  slaves,  were 
8,721,  or  1.44  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
Of  tlie  white  and  free  colored  population  in 
1850  there  were  born  in  the  United  States  291,- 
852,  in  foreign  countries  4,788,  and  in  places 
not  ascertained  606.  Of  those  bom  m  the 
United  States,  140,885  were  natives  of  Missis- 
sippi, 84,047  of  Alabama,  27,908  of  South  Oaro- 
lina,  27,489  of  Tennessee,  21,487  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 17,606  of  Georgia,  8^57  of  Virginia,  8.948 
of  Kentucky,  and  2,557  of  Louisiana ;  and  of 
the  foreigners,  2,848  were  bom  in  Great  BriUun 
and  Ireland,  1,151  in  (^rmany,  440  in  France, 
121  in  Italy,  and  79  in  British  America.  The 
employments  of  the  free  male  population  over 
16  years  of  age  (76,082)  were  as  follows :  in 
oommerce,  trade,  manumctnres,  and  mechanic 
arts,  12,058;  in  agriculture,  50,284;  in  labor 
Dot  agricultural,  6,067;  in  eea  and  nver  navi- 

fation,  292 ;  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity, 
,829;  in  other  pursuits  requiring  education, 
8,880;  in  government  dvU  service^  877;  in 
domestic  service,  69 ;  and  in  other  occupaUona, 
S81.  The  number  employed  in  manufieusturing 
eatabliahments  in  1820  was  650;  in  1840. 
4,161 ;  and  in  1850,  8,178.  The  number  of 
aUveholders  in  1850  was  28,116,  viz. :  holders 
ofl  alave,  8,640;  of  1  and  under  6,  6,228;  of  6 
and  nnder  10,  6,143 ;  of  10  and  under  20, 4,016 ; 
of  20  and  under  50,  2,964 ;  of  60  and  under  100, 
910;  of  100  and  under  200.189;  of  200  and 
under  800, 18 ;  of  800  and  under  600, 8 ;  and  of 
600  and  under  1,000, 1.  The  federal  representa- 
tive population  fall  the  free  and  {  of  tne  slave) 
was  482,674|  and  entitled  the  state  to  6  mem- 


bera  <^  the  honae  of  npresentilifv.— ]& 
sissippi  bas  in  seneral  an  mwlnlating  oAm, 
with  a  general  slope  toward  the  8.  W.  i&d  i 
The  coast  has  a  shore  line  on  the  golf  of  Mexico 
of  88  m.,  or  indndine  the  irrogokritMi  nd 
islands  of  287  m.,  but  baa  no  harbon  tbt  id- 
mit  laige  vessels.  Those  of  Ifiarisnppi  Cxj, 
ShieldsDorough,  and  Bilozi,  oonstitatiDg  SLp 
Island  harbor,  are  the  best ;  and  the  vbule  ire 
included  in  the  collection  district  of  Pearl  Birer 
About  6  or  8  m.  from  the  shore  is  a  chaiflc^ 
low  saudy  islands,  wbich  form  the  Uj  of  Sl 
Louis  on  the  wes^  and  Pascagoola,  now  oa 
monly  called  Mississippi  sou^  on  the  oa 
These  islands  produce  notbing  but  pines  isi 
coarse  grass,  and  are  of  but  utile  oomsttrcal 
value,  except  Ship  island,  which  has  a  good  U^ 
bor,  and  may  in  the  future  become  a  sutioo  i|r 
ocean  steamers.  The  sbores  near  the  ido^'ji 
of  the  Pascagoula  and  Pearl  rivers  are  tbo  Kv 
and  sandy,  and  in  many  places  inter^rsed  vi 
marshes.  The  Miasissippi  sea  coast  or  »koM  it 
for  the  most  part  sand^,  but  productiTe,  elcTii- 
ed  above  the  nigbest  tides,  and  covered  abx 
to  the  water^s  eage  with  a  aense  growth  of  { \y, 
live  oak,  and  magnoHa.  Where  the  Feiri  tU 
Pascagoula  debouche  into  the  sooDdtbenin 
extensive  marshes,  most  of  whidLit  iibeiiev^ 
are  susceptible  of  reclamation.  The  iotmu- 
ing  country,  irrigated  by  numerous  tide  viur 
streams,  is  level  but  dry,  productag  hixcriis! 
pasturage  and  a  colossal  growth  of  yellow  pix 
It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  districts  in  the  wicjI 
The  tract  contiguous  to  Uie  Mississippi  river  <>c; 
sists  of  numerous  hills  very  irregularlj  scAUrra 
over  the  surface,  and  rising  from  50  to  15<*  '(^ 
above  the  narrow  low  tract  which  in  kca 
places  lines  the  course  of  the  river.  Tb«  L^^ 
the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  ITis^^^  ":* 
are  called  *'  bluffs,**  and  this  region  is  p^^'^' 
ly  called  by  this  name.  It  extends  f^b  h  *•' 
25  m.  inland,  and  is  of  sreat  fertilitT.  k;U 
covered  with  forests  of  oak,  gum,  poplnr,  t^r 
ash,  maple,  and  hickory,  and  a  few  pine  t*^"^ 
Further  K  the  country  rises  inipcrc«;<  •! 
higher  and  extends  in  wide  plaina.  He  i> 
merons  water  courses  which  occur  on  Ct-^ 
plains  have  furrowed  their  outer  ed^  *^-  ^ 
the  Mississippi,  and  imparted  to  them  s  ^--7 
aspect  together  with  a  great  desree  of  ferU-T. 
The  plains  themselves  are  sandv  and  coixr< 
with  the  long-leaved  pine ;  but  their  ooou*-*^ 
is  intermptMl  by  the  bottoms  which  er.'- 
along  the  affluents  of  the  lower  Misiifip}^ 


productive  soil  covered  with  a  fine  fn^  '^ 
trees,  intermingled  in  the  more  elevsud  ptf* 
with  lofty  canes.  The  lower  parts  an  o-*^? 
cypress  swamps.  The  "  bluff"  region  conata** 
N.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yaioo,  and  the  ftrr^"  * 
ed  pine  plains  somewhat  fhrther,  when  ^*.^ 
become  mtersected  by  rolling  p«i^  J*'* 
increase  in  number  and  extent  fitfther  >•  ^ 
occupy  the  greatest  portion  of  theooiutfi?  'J** 
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N'.  of  1st  88^    These  prairies  where  unoiilti-  CS"^^  gradnallx  beoome  of  greeter  age.    Aft 

rated  are  coyered  with  grass  during  the  neatest  vlcksbarg  the  eocene  appears  ai  the  iMueof 

>art  of  the  year,  though  the  oonntnr  is  dry  and  the  river  blii£b|  and  the  upper  portion  of  these 

mffers  from  want  of  water.    East  of  this  prairie  is  oovered  by  a  deep  deposit  of  yellowish  loam 

-egion  extends  a  level  bat  very  fertile  tract  on  the  or  loess,  containing  fresh  water  and  land  sheila 

I pper  course  of  the  Tombigbee,  which  resembles  This  extends  over  the  country  eastward,  and  at- 

lie  bottoms  in  fertility,  but  is  more  extensive,  tains  a  thio^ess  of  60  feet  or  more.    The  txj^ 

ji  the  N.  district  is  a  ran^e  of  hills  of  moderate  per  secondiuy  ^>pear8  near  Jackson,  and  occa- 

'levation,  well  wooded  but  devoid  of  under-  pies  the  northern  portion  of  the  state.    From 

^wth,  terminating  on  the  Ifississimsi  with  these  formations  the  only  mineral  productions 

vhatiscslledthefourth  Chickasaw  blu^  which  the  state  can  fornish  are  of  agricultural  in* 

extends  10  m.  along  the  river,  and  is  from  60  to  terest    The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  a  fieivor- 

.00  feet  above  its  bank.    Between  these  hills  able  climate  give  to  Missisdppi  eminent  advan- 

md  the  Walnut  hills,  with  which  the  southern  tages  as  an  agricultural  state.    There  is  per- 

duffs  terminate  in  about  lat.  82°  80',  a  distance  haps  no  otiier  country  in  the  world  that  has 


ississippi.    bome  parts 

if  this  low  region  become  dry  towivd  the  end  haustible  fertility :  and  this  plain  is  onj^  a  small 

»f  the  year,  but  the  others  are  a  permanent  partof  the  fertile  lands  of  the  state.    !nie  table 

wamp.    This  tract  extends  to  the  edges  of  the  lands  of  the  north,  the  loams  along  the  blufb 

irairie  region,  embracing  the  Yazoo  valley,  and  and  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  dark  and  heavy 

s  in  its  widest  part  Tnear  lat.  84**)  about  60  m.  prairie  lands,  and  tJbe  inland  bottoms  are  of 

fide.    As  a  cultivable  country  it  has  no  supe-  scarcely  less  fertility.    The  prairies,  especially 

ior,  and  when  drained  will  be  capable  of  sup-  in  the  Tombigbee  district,  frimish  excellent 

flying  vast  amounts  of  colllon,  Indian  com,  and  pasturage.    The  climate  is  remarkably  equable. 

>ther  southern  staples. — ^This  state,  with  the  Sugar  is  produced  in  the  south,  and  cotton  forms 

»zoeption  of  the  K.  £.  corner  through  which  the  great  staple  of  a  lai^  part  of  the  state, 

he  Tennessee  river  runs,  is  drained  either  di-  Wheat  and  other  grains  occupy  the  northern 

«ctly  or  through  the  Mississippi  river  into  the  districts.    All  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates 

lulf  of  Mexico.    The  Mississippi  forms  its  W.  grow   here  in   perfection :    plums,   peaches^ 

»oandaryfor  more  than  500  m.  by  its  windings;  and  figs  are  abundant,  and  in  the  south  the 

mi  for  more  than  three  fourths  of  this  distancCi  orange.    Wild  animals,  such  as  the  deer,  puma, 

rom  the  N.  limit  of  the  state  to  Yicksburg,  the  wol^  bear,  and  wild  cat,  are  still  common.   Alli- 

onfiguration  of  its  banks  admits  of  no  port,  gators  occur  in  the  Mississippi  as  far  N.  as  the 

ind  below  that  city  the  only  one  of  much  im-  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  and  insomeof  thesmall- 

»ortance  is  Natchez.    The  principal  affluents  er  rivers ;  and  most  of  the  streams  abound  in 

4  the  Misasappi  frt>m  this  state  are  tiie  Homo-  fish.    Paroquets  are  seen  as  £Eur  N.  as  Katchex, 

hitto,  the  Big  Black,  and  the  Yazoo  rivers,  and  wild  turkeys  and  pigeons  abound. — ^In  1850 

rhe  principal  constituents  of  the  Yazoo  are  the  Mississippi  contained  88,960  fiirms  and  planta- 

fallobushaand  Tallahatchee;  and  not  far  from  tion%  of  which  15,110  cultivated  cotton  to  the 

U  mouth  it  receives  the  Sunflower,  that  branch  amount  of  5  bales  and  upward.     The  total 

»f  the  Mississippi  which  leaves  the  mainstream  quantity  of  land  in  these  was  10,490,419  acres^ 

K  of  the  fourui  Ohickasaw  bluff  and  traverses  of  which  8,444858  were  improved.    The  cash 

he  great  aUuvisl  swamp.    Bayou  Pierre  is  an-  value  of  the  whole  was  $54^788,684;  and  the 

•ther  affluent  of  the  Mississippi  from  this  state,  value  of  implements  and  machinery  thereon 

Ad  disembogues  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  was  $5,762,927.    The  live  stock  owned  in  the 

f  Black  river.    Pearl  and  Pascagoula  rivers  same  year  consisted  of  115,460  horses,  54,547 

re  the  most  important  flowing  to  the  gulf,  asses  and  mules,  214,281  milch  cows,  88,485 

*he  Pascagoula,  which  waters  the  S.  E.  part  working  oxen,  486,254  other  cattie,  804.929 

f  the  state,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  sheep,  and  1,582,784  swine,  in  all  valued  i^ 

rhickasawha  and  Leaf  rivers,  snd  near  its  mouth  $19,403,662 ;  snd  the  value  of  animals  slaugh* 

(  joined  by  a  tributary,  the  Escatawpa  or  Dog  tered  in  1849-'50  was  $8,686,582.    The  cot- 

Lv«r,  from  Alabama.    There  are  many  other  ton  crop  amounted  to  484,292  bales  of  400 

treams  in  all  parts  of  this  state,  which,  though  lbs.  each.    The  grain  crops  consisted  of  137,- 

iferior  in  capacity  to  those  already  notic^  990  bushels  of  wheat,  9,606  of  rye,  1,508,- 

re  locaDy  important,  watering  extensive  d^  288  of  oats,  22,446,552  of  Indian  com,  228 

ricts  and  giving  fertility  to  the  soil  Nearly  all  of  barley,  1,121  of  buckwheat^  and  261,482 

arts  indeed  are  abundantiy  supplied  with  run-  of  Irish   and  4^741,795   of  sweet  potatoes, 

ing streams. — ^Thestate  of  Ifisrismppiis  occu-  The  other  agricultural  products  were:    hay, 

led  wholly  by  depodts  of  the  tertiary  and  upper  12,504  tons;  hops,  478  lbs.;  dover  seed  8^ 

-eoadary  formations,  which,  sweepmg  around  and  other  grass  seed  588  bushels ;  peas  and 

*om  the  southern  Atlantic  states,  attain  here  beans^  1,072,757  bushels ;  beeswax  and  honey, 

beir  greatest  width.    Near  the  gulf  of  Mexico  897,460  lbs.;  flaxseed,  26  bushels;  flax,  665 

tie  aands  and  days  of  the  latest  periods  are  lbs. ;  dew-rotted  hemp,  7  tons ;  cane  sugar, 

ptcadovertheooontry,  and  further  N.  the  de-  8,000  lbs.;  molasses,  18,818  galb.;  tobacco^ 
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49,960  Ibfl. ;  sflk  eoooonfli  8  lbs. ;  vine,  407  to  Memphis.  The  MempbiB  and  Chwjtiesun 
galls.  The  value  of  market  garden  products  croeses  the  N.  £.  part  of  the  state  transrerselj. 
was  |46,250,  and  of  orchard  products  $60,405.  the  southern  crosses  its  middle  and  a  IiDe  fetu. 
Home-made  manufactures  were  produced  to  the  to  be  built  will  cross  it  near  the  golf  ocr.<. 
yalue  of  $1,164,020.  The  average  production  These  will  form  links  in  the  great  ciuuiis  vl:-  i 
to  the  acre  of  wheat  was  9  bushels,  Indian  com  will  eventually  connect  the  Atlantic  and  T9g.r> 
18,  oats  12,  peas  and  beans  12,  Irish  potatoes  coasts.  The  other  roads  named  in  the  abi.*.* 
105,  aud  of  seed  cotton  650  lbs.  The  ratio  of  table  are  local,  but  of  great  advantage  to  «•:->• 
the  cotton  crop  to  Uiat  of  the  whole  country  merce.  The  length  of  post  route  in  the  su'wi 
was  19.8  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  the  prod-  in  1858  was  8,802  m.,  of  which  867  m.  was  r^^.- 
nets  of  agriculture  in  1849-^50  was  $86,802,141 ;  road,  677  m.  steam  navigation,  1,075  n.  oroct 
in  1840  it  was  $26,297,666.— The  value  of  the  road,  and  1,688  m.  other  road.  The  tekgr^i 
productions  of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  connects  the  chief  places  within  the  okate.  a:c 
arts  in  1840  was  $2,879,425,  and  in  1850,  the  state  with  all  the  principal  points  of  lu 
$2,972,088.  In  1850  the  total  number  of  estab-  Union.— On  Jan.  1,  1860,  IGasiaBdi^  had  1 
liBhments  was  877,  employing  a  capital  of  banks,  the  condition  of  which  was  as  follov«: 
$1,888,420,  and  8,178  han^  viz.,  8,065  miles  Liabilities :  capital,  $1,110,600  ;  eirenlat:  a. 
and  108  females,  using  raw  material  to  the  value  $818 ;  deposits,  $49,876 ;  profits  on  hand,  f  12i,- 
of  $1,290,271,  and  paying  annually  in  wages  821.  Resources  :  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  ku 
$775,128.  Of  these,  2  were  cotton  mills  (capi-  $394,756 ;  specie,  $591 ;  real  estate,  $7§iXT«7 ; 
tal  $88,000)  and  8  cast  iron  works  (capital  total,  $l,l76,114.--Thegovemmentis  bMed  -z 
$100,000).  The  remidnder  consisted  of  mills  the  constitution  of  1817  and  amendments  there- 
of various  descriptions,  tanneries,  and  mechanto  to.  The  right  to  vote  is  enjoyed  by  ewty  tnt 
sliops,  such  as  are  necessary  to  agricultural  white  male  person,  21  years  of  age^  who  b  i 
states. — ^Mississippi  has  but  a  small  share  of  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  has  resided  a 
direct  foreign  commerce,  and  in  many  years  the  state  for  one  year  and  in  the  town  or  cocr 
none  is  recorded  in  the  published  returns.  Its  ty  for  4  months  next  preceding  an  dect:  ? 
foreign  trade  is  indirect,  and  almost  entirely  The  general  election  is  held  on  the  1st  Molcit 
through  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  Cotton  and  in  October,  and  the  legidature  meets  oo  the  I^ 
lumber  are  the  chief  exports.  The  amount  of  Monday  in  November  biennially  (odd  year<> . 
shipping  held  in  the  state  in  1860  was  1,828  The  senate  is  composed  of  82  members  ^Hbcu-c 
(steam  675)  tons,  and  in  1859, 2,690  (steam  676|)  for  4  years,  and  the  house  of  representatiTvs  ^.'i 
tons,  all  of  the  class  '^  enrolled  and  licensed,"  92  members  elected  for  2  years.  The  govcrr-  r. 
and  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  coasting  who  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  Uciv^ 
and  river  trade  is  necessarily  great,  and  emplovs  States  for  20  ^ears  and  a  resident  of  tiie  sua 
a  large  tonnage.  The  coasting  trade  is  chiefly  for  5  years,  is  elected  for  S  years,  end  has  a 
directed  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  while  the  salary  of  $4,000.  The  princqisl  admii 
Mississippi  river  trade  centres  in  the  latter,  and  tive  officers  are  the  secretary  of  state  ( 

that  of  the  Tombigbee  in  Mobile.    The  railroads  $1,200),  the  state  treasurer  ($1,800),  the  m 

terminating  at  these  two  ports  are  also  large  of  public  accounts  ($1,500),  ^    Tlie  jndiciB? 

carriers  of  merchandise  to  and  fro,  and  have  consists  of  a  high  court  of  errors  and  t^<^^*  er^ 

tended  largely  to  develop  the  material  interests  cult  courts,  Justices  of  the  peace,  and  prubsu 

of  the  state.    The  following  table  shows  the  courts.    The  high  court  is  composed  of  Sji^dp:? 

extent  of  the  completed  portion  of  the  Missis*  (salary  $8,000),  elected  fhnn  distoictB,  the  an^r- 

sippi  system  and  its  cost  to  the  end  of  1869 :  ney-general($l,200),  a  derk  (feesXand  a repcwr 


lUUnMd*. 


Grand  Qntf  and  Port  QtlMon 

M«mphlfl  aad  Cbarieaton  (part) 

MiMlvtIppf  Central 

Iflsslwippl  and  Tennnwee 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

Colnmboa  branch 

V.  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great  Northern 

B*jniond  braneb 

Southern  Miselselppi 

West  Feliciana  (part) 


Totd. 


MilM. 


8 
2T 

187 
60 

170 
U 

118 

7 

68 

19 


713 


Cort. 


the  last  is  elected  hy  the  legislatare.  The 
court  has  orig^al  Jorisdiction  in  drO 
^•000  which  the  smn  in  controyersy  exceeds  $5>\  sr  . 
4.60o!ooo  exdosive  jurisdiction  in  criminal  raios,  (  r 
i,60o;ooo  each  of  the  drooits,  10  in  nmnber,  ajodfe  tr 
4,000,000  attorney  are  deoted  every  4  yean.  llacb  r^  -■ 
8,000,000  tyhas  a  prohate  oonrt  with  a  Judge  and  a  cxn. 
i.6oo*ooo  '^^  prorate  derk  is  also  Mister  d  dc«^:^ 
8&o!ooo  All  Judicial  officers  are  decteu  by  the  pr^.;  « 
^  ^,^  ^^  The  revenues  of  the  state  are  derived  cLxi . 
$i7W,ooo    f^j^  taxation.     For  the   year  ending  Ar. 


»•«.'!• 


The  uncompleted  portion  of  the  system  has  an  80,  1850,  the  income  from  all 

equal  length  of  line.  The  New  Orleaus,  Jackson,  ed  to  $879,409,  and  the  expenditures  to  t2>4. 

and  great  northern,  and  the  central,  form  a  great  999;  for  the  vear  ending  O^  81,  185!<  v  t 

N.  and  S.  line  through  the  middle  of  the  state,  and  recdpts  from  all  sources  were  tM8,M^  sad  -  • 

the  Mobile  and  Ohio  runs  in  the  same  direction  expenditures  $614^((69.    The  absolute  deb:  i 

near  the  E.  boundary,  the  two  lines  connectinff  the  state  in  1857  amounted  to  tS,971,TCT.  mz^ 

the  systems  from  the  iske  and  upper  IGssissipin  the  totd  debt  to  $7,871,707.    The  anaoal   i- 

regions  with  the  southern  ports  of  New  Orleans  terest  payable  on  the  absolute  debt  was  $l«s 

and  Mobile;  snd  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  000.    Against  this  debt  the  stste  owu  al»<.-. 

braiidilDg from  the  oentral  at  Grenada,  extends  $%000^000  of  unprodnettve  ptmwitj,    Ibev»> 
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lAtion  of  taxable  property  in  1850  was  |S08,-  riea  with  Y,264  to]&,  108  school  Ubrariea  with 
122,167,  and  in  1867  $462,666,786.  Included  8,660  Tok.,  6  Sunday  school  libraries  with  780 
Q  1857  were  368^82  taxable  slaves,  yalued  vols.,  and  4  college  libraries  with  10,098  vols. 
It  $220,990,000.  The  institutions  supported  — ^De  Boto  and  hti  oompanions  were  the  fbat 
ff^holly  or  in  part  by  the  state  are  an  asylum  Europeans  that  traverMd  this  region.  They 
!br  the  blind,  one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  made  no  settlements,  however,  and  tiie  death 
I  lunatic  asylum,  all  at  Jackson ;  also  at  the  of  the  leader  in  154^  put  an  end  to  the  expedi« 
Ame  place  the  state  penitentiaiy,  in  which  tlon.  In  1682  La  Salle  descended  the  lussis- 
^ere  confined  on  Oct.  81,  1867,  106  convicts,  sippi,  took  formal  possessibn  of  the  acUaoent 
>f  whom  86  had  been  admitted  during  the  country  for  the  king  of  France,  and  caUed  it 
rear.  Paupers  supported  in  whole  or  part  Louisiana.  In  1698  M.  dlberviUe  was  au* 
w'ithin  the  year  endmg  June  1, 1860,  260,  of  thorised  by  the  French  king  to  colonize  the 
9rhom  267  were  receiviug  support  at  that  pe-  regions  of  the  lower  MissisBippL  He  Iraded 
-iod ;  cost  yearly,  $18,182.  On  June  1, 1860,  near  Ship  island,  and  from  this  point,  setting  out 
.here  were  in  prison  46  convicts,  and  during  with  two  large  barges,  he  explored  the  coast, 
he  year  then  ending  61  criminals  had  been  discovered  the  mouSi  of  Uie  Missisrippi,  reach- 
convicted. — ^There  Ib  no  uniform  common  school  ed  the  bend  at  the  mouth  of  Bed  river,  and  re- 
system.  Each  township  has  a  school  ftmd,  turning  to  Ship  island  erected  a  fort  at  tlie  bay 
irising  from  the  congressional  grant  of  every  of  Biloxi,  about  80  ro.  E.  from  the  site  of  New 
1 6th  section,  and  there  Ib  a  distribution  from  Orleans.  He  then  embarked  for  Fhmce,  leav- 
i  county  fund  arimng  from  fines,  forfeitures,  iog  the  foH  in  command  of  his  two  brothers 
ioenses,  Ac.,  to  destitute  towns.  In  all  the  Sauvolle  and  Bienville.  In  Dec  1699,  Iberville 
arger  towns  public  schools  have  been  estab-  returned,  and  soon  after  built  a  fort  on  the 
ished,  and  there  are  also  many  flourishing  hi^h  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1700  the  chevalier 
chools.  The  total  number  attending  school  in  de  Tonfy  arrived  at  Iberville's  fort  with  a  party 
849-'60  was  48,808,  or  1  in  every  6.06  of  the  of  Canadian  French  from  Illinois.  Availing 
vbite  or  in  every  12.4  of  the  total  population,  himself  of  De  Tonty's  Imowledge  of  the  country, 
rree  colored  persons  are  not  admitted  into  tiie  IberviUe  despatched  a  party  under  his  lead  to  ex- 
ohools.  The  school  statistics  for  June  1, 1860,  plore  the  river  and  its  banks.  They  ascended  to 
\s  shown  by  the  census  of  that  year,  were  as  the  Natchez  country,  400  m.  above  the  French 
bUows:  782  primary  and  public  schools,  with  fort,  and  here  selected  a  site  for  a  fort  (whidi, 
)26  teachers,  18,746  scholars,  and  an  annual  however,  was  not  erected  until  16  years  after- 
ocome  of  $264^169 ;  171  academies  and  private  ward),  and  called  it  Rosalie.  A  setUement  was 
choob,  with  297  teachers,  6,628  scholars,  and  also  made  in  1708  on  the  Yasoo  river,  which 
in  income  of  $26,286 ;  and  11  universities  and  was  called  St  Peter's.  The  colonies  thus  plant- 
•oUeges,  with  46  teachera,  862  students,  and  an  ed  grew  but  slowly,  and  New  Orleans,  being 
noome  of  $42,400 ;  making  a  total  of  964  founded  soon  after,  drew  off  a  large  portion  of 
chools,  1,168  teachers,  26,286  scholars,  and  an  the  colonists  from  the  interior,  beside  attracting 
noome  of  $822,796.  The  number  of  white  and  the  new  emigrants ;  and  unfortunately  at  a  later 
ree  colored  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who  neriod  (1728)  ill  will  grew  up  between  the 
onld  not  read  and  write  was  18,628.  The  frontier  settlers  and  the  neighboring  Lidians. 
irincipal  collegiate  institutions  in  the  state  The  consequence  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  savage 
re:  Oakland  oolle^  Claiborne  co.,  founded  in  tribes  for  the  puipose  of  exterminating  the 
830;  the  university  of  Mississippi,  at  Oxford,  whites,  and  in  one  day  every  vestige  of  civiliza* 
844;  Mississippi  college,  at  Olinton,  1861 ;  tion  within  the  limits  of  the  present  state  was 
fadiaon  ooUese,  at  Sharon,  1862 ;  the  law  de-  swept  away,  and  not  fewer  than  200  persons 
artment  of  tne  university  at  Oxford,  1868. —  were  killed,  and  twice  that  number  of  women, 
lie  most  numerous  religious  denominations  are  children,  and  negroes  were  made  prisoners, 
he  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbyterian.  In  The  captives,  however,  were  subsequently  re- 
850  the  total  number  of  churches  in  the  state  covered  and  the  Indians  dispersed.  A  new  and 
raa  1,016,  with  accommodations  for  294,104  stron^r  fort  was  also  erected  at  Natchez  and 
ersoiM,  and  as  property  valued  at  $766,642.  supphed  with  heavy  armament;  and  the  French 
ff  the  churches,  886  belonged  to  the  Baptist  commander,  following  up  his  advantages,  in- 
esomination,  8  to  the  Christian,  18  to  the  Epis-  yaded  the  Natchez  country  and  returned  to  New 
opal,  464  to  the  Methodist,  148  to  the  Pyesby-  Orleans  with  427  of  the  tribe,  among  whom 
"rian,  and  9  to  the  Roman  Oatholicj^  and  8  were  several  chieft,  all  of  whom  were  soon  after 
rere  free  churches,  and  1  union.  The  total  sent  to  St.  Domingo  and  sold  into  slavery.  The 
mnber  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  colony,  though  victorious,  was  much  enfeebled 
1  1860  was  60,  ciroulating  annually  1,762,604  by  the  war,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Indian 
>ptes;  of  these,  4  (246,440  copies)  were  issued  trade,  the  main  source  of  its  prosperity.  But 
-i- weekly,  and  46  (1,607,064  copies)  weekly;  one  permanent  benefit  resnltea  fitnn  this,  inas* 
od  10  (circulating  288,480  copies)  were  liter-  much  as  it  induced  the  *'  Western  Oompany," 
ry  and  miscellaneous,  and  40  (1,619,024  copies)  which  had  hitherto  monopolised  this  profitable 
oliticaL  In  the  same  year  there  were  in  the  trade,  to  surrender  its  ohioter,  and  give  to  the 
late  1 17  libraries  other  than  private,  and  these  king  an  opportunity  of  conferring  on  all  his  snb- 
mitained  21,787  volumes;  4  were  public  libra-  Jeobi  equal  privileges  aa  to  oommeioe  within  the 
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wiOTliioe.    The  popnktioii  of  the  whole  oonntiy  bordering  od  IGnooii  on  the  K.^  lepoited  • 

^loniriaiie)  now  exceeded  6,000  sonlsi  of  whom  the  £.  mm  Tennessee  br  the  MiiBin]>iH  rim^ 

S,000  were  slaves,  and  settlement  rapidly  ex-  bounded  W.  by  the  St  rands  river  tod  Lib 

tendedal(»gthe  fertile  banks  of  the  MississippL  St.  Francis,  and  intersected  by  Little  nvs: 

Bed,  Arkansas,  Washita,  and  other  riyers;  and  area,  1,080  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  186i,  8^68,  d 

at  Natchez  settlements  had  extended  along  St  whom  641  were  slaves.    The  sorftoe  iiloviad 

Oatharine's  and  Second  creeks.    Thns  situated  level,  and  in  the  drier  portions  veiy  fv1s^\  icd 

in  1788,  the  colony  was  ready  for  a  new  career  there  are  a  nnmber  of  lakes,  the  lunA  d 

ofprosperil^ — ^free  from  commercial  restrictiona,  which  is  Big  lake.    In  1864,  199,900  WSi 

with  a  weU  organized  civil  government,  and  of  Indian  com  were  prodnced,  and  in  1850, 2ii<,- 

xeligionainstniction  amply  BOpplied  by  the  vicar  260  bnshels,  bedde  466  bales  of  cotton,  lai 

of  New  Orleans,  which  at  this  time  belonged  21,278  lbs.  of  batter.    Coital,  Osoeolt.  IL  A 

to  the  diocese  of  Qaebec.    But  these  gleams  of  8.  £.  oo.  of  Mo.,  bounded  N.,  E.,  and  8.  Vr  the 

proq)erity  were  soon  obscured  by  the  **  Ohioka-  Mississippi  river,  which  separates  it  from  Ei**^ 

saw  war.*^  For  a  long  time  the  Ohickasaw  tribe  and  Elentacky,  and  drained  by  Jimei  and  Or- 

had  been  hostile  to  the  French,  and  had  incor-  press  bayons;  area,  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1^'^ 

norated  into  their  nation  the  refogees  of  the  4,241,  of  whom  81^  were  slaves.   TbesorfM 

Katches  when  that  tribe  was  broken  np.  They  is  level  and  the  soil  very  fertile,   b  185^^  u 

had  completely  destroyed  the  river  trade,  and  prodoctions  were  864,700  bnshels  of  oon^S,^ 

kept  the  colony  in  constant  alarm.    Bienville  at  of  wheats  4,986  of  oats,  and  1,060  lbs.  of  voU. 

this  conjuncture  (1788)  returned  from  France,  There  were  4  churches,  and  190  scbobn  i:- 

bearing  a  commission  m>m  the  king  as  governor  tendins  public  schools.    Cspitsl,  GbariaUn. 
and  commandant-general  of  Louisiana.  His  name       MISSISSIPPI  BIVER  (Indian,  MidU  Stft,  s 

was  once  terrible  to  the  savages,  bat  by  various  spelled  by  some  old  writers,  and  mta^nu^  ^ 

oombinations  they  had  become  strong,  and  the  them  the  ^*  Great  Biver,*^  and  tbe ''Grri 

issue  of  the  war  which  ensued  was  adverse  to  Father  of  Waters  *^),  the  principal  rim  rf 

the  whites;    and  at   length,  after  about  10  North  America,  and  in  oonnection  with  iucii: 

year^  administration  of  the  province,  Bienville  branch,  the  Missouri,  the  longest  rirer  id  t^ 

was  superseded  by  the  marquis  de  Yaudreuil.  world.    The  smaller  branch,  which  retuns  C" 

For  the  next  10  yean  the  seUlements  remained  name  of  the  main  lower  correat,  wai  trv>*' 

free  from  Indian  hostilities,  and  increased  in  by  Nicollet  to  a  an^U  rivulet  in  the  cztn::' 

S>pu]ation  and   resources ;  but  in  1762  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States  is  * 

hickasaws  and  Ohoctaws,  encouraged  by  the  region  known  as  the  Hauteurs  de  Tent;  1.'^ 

English   traders,   again   became   hostile^  and  feet  above  the  level  of  tide,  in  1st  4r  1^  ^• 

Yaudreuil  determined  to  invade  their  country,  long.  94''  66'  W.    Fh>m  this  point  the  gtA-n. 

but  accomplished  little.  After  the  cession  of  the  course  of  the  stream  b  soothwsrd ;  iim  f  ' 

eastern  part  of  Louisiana  (indudiog  what  is  now  flows  on  its  long  route  to  the  golf  of  M»  ^ 

Misrissippi)  to  Great  Britain  in  1768,  and  until  into  which  it  falls  in  lat  29*  N,  it  i«  (^ 

the  war  of  the  revolution,  immigration  into  the  tinually  receiving  accessions  to  its  (Q^*^ 

territory  proceeded  rapidiy.    In  1798  the  Mis-  from  rivers  that  flow  on  Uie  one  side  froto  U' 

rissipni  territory  was  created  by  congress.    Its  western  slopes  of  the  Alleghanie^  sod  oe  ^ 

bounoaries  were  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  W.,  other  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  R*-*'? 

the  Slst  parallel  on  the  S.,  the  Ohattahoochee  mountains.    Its  total  length  from  iu  tcmrr  '-* 

on  the  £.,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  is  computed  bv  NiooUet  at  ^^"^  " 

the  Yaioo  due  K  on  the  N.    The  territory  But  the  main  branch,  thelfiseouiitbef'''*^ 

having  been  surrendered  to  the  United  States  as  of  which  is  in  the  Bocky  mountau»  in  Ut.  ^ 

part  of  Georgia,  the  oonsent  of  that  state  had  N.,  long.  118"  83'  W.,  is  itself  8,096  m.  Uz'" 

Deen  previously  obtained  to  the  establishment  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  in  Ut  S^  ^ 

of  a  territorial  government    This  consent  was  60'  N.,  long.  90*  14'  46'  W. ;  and  the  ;.<^ 

followed   several  yean  afterward  (1802)  by  length  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  then^^'' 

the  fbrther  cession  by  Georgia  of  all  her  lands  Mexico  is  4,606  m.    The  area  drsined  b;  ^ 

8.  of  Tennessee,  and  Ihese  by  an  act  of  congress  svstem  of  rivers,  all  of  which  unite  in  om  ri= 

in  1804  were  attached  to  the  Mississippi  terri-  channel  leading  to  the  gulf,  indudei  s  Wr 

lory,  which  thus  comprised  the  whole  of  what  portion  of  the  interior  oi  North  Anerin.  J 

tfe  now  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  limits  £.  and  W.  beingthe  moontaint  rr<:^''^ 

from  the  Slst  to  the  86th  parallel.    The  terri-  ively  near  the  £.  and  W.  side  of  the  occ: '  :'- 

tory   below   the  Slst   pmllel,  and  between  and  toward  the  N.  the  high  lands  in  whtA  -^ 

the  Peari  and  Perdido  rivera,  was  added  in  the  Bed  river  of  the  North,  the  A«ac-'*  '- 

1811,  having  been  wrested  from  Spain  under  and  the  Saakatchewan,  tributaries  of  He^**; ) 

the  plea  that  it  had  originally  formed  a  part  bay  and  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  the  wstcn  J"-^ 

of  Loniriana.    In  March.  1817,  Alabama  was  flow  into  the  lakea  of  British  America.   I  : 

•epanted  fhmi  Mississippi  and  organized  under  computes  the  areas  of  draiaage  of  the  F^  ,  |' 

aterritorial  government  of  its  own;  and  in  branches  as  follows:  of  the  Missouri  6 1"** 

December  of  the  aame  year  Mississippi  was  ad*  sq.  m. ;  Ohio,  202,400 ;  the  upper  IH^^*  ''^ 

mitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state.  184,600;  the  Arkansas,  176,700;  R<d  n«v' 

MISSISSIPPI.    I.  A  N.  £.  00.  of  Arkanaas,  102,200;  and  the  total  aiea  drainsd  bj  ^ 
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IGflsissippi  river  above  the  month  of  the  Bed  tion,  oomposed  of  strata  of  the  eooene  and 

river  to  be  1,226,600  sq.  m.    The  river  and  later  tertiary  formations.     Down  this  plain, 

its  nmnerons  branches,  reaching  far  back  into  which  the  river  itself  has  nused  np  hj  the 

the  neighboring  states  and  territories,  present  deposit  of  its  sediments  from  the  level  of  tfaa 

a  network  of  navigable  waters  of  vast  extent,  sea,  it  flows  in  a  serpentine  oonrse,  fivqnentlj 

which,  though  their  capacity  of  navigation  is  crowding  on*  the  hills  to  the  left,  and  onoo 

Tet  but  partially  developed,  already  far  exceed  passing  to  the  opposite  side,  and  washing  the 

in  importance  to  man  any  other  system  of  oase  of  the  western  blnff  at  Helena.    Li  its 

rivers  apon  the  globe.    The  Mississippi  is  it-  progress  from  the  month  of  the  Ohio  to  the 

self  ascended  by  steamboats  to  the  falls  of  St.  gnlf  the  actaal  length  of  the  river  is  computed 

Anthony,  about  2,200  m.;  and  above  these  at  1,178  m.,  increasing  the  distance  in  a  straight 

fklls  it  is  again  navigable.    From  the  head  of  line  by  nearly  700  m.,  and  by  its  flexures  Sao 

the  Ohio  river  at  Pittsburg  to  the  gnlf  of  Mex-  reducing  the  rate  of  its  descent  to  less  than 

ico  the  distance  is  2,418  m.    Up  the  Missouri  half  the  inclination  of  the  plain  down  which  it 

a  steamboat  passed  in  1869  near  to  the  Great  flows.    When  in  Uie  low  water  of  the  summer 

falls  at  the  £.  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  a  and  winter  the  river  is  depressed,  the  Mi  at 

distance  exceeding  8,950  m.  from  the  golf  of  the  head  of  the  plain  is  about  40  feet,  and  near 

Hexico.    Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  are  each  New  Orleans  20  feet  below  the  top  of  the 

navigable  for  more  than  1,000  m. ;   and  the  banks.    The  current  then  flows  slu^^hly  in 

Cumberland  and  Tennessee  afford  a  water  com-  a  trough  about  8,000  feet  wide,  76  feet  deep  ai 

munication  between   the  gulf  and  the  ex-  the  head,  and  120  at  the  foot.    The  immense 

treme  eastern  portions  of  Kentucky  and  Ten-  curves  of  the  river  in  its  course  through  the 

nessee.    By  the  Illinois  river  steamboats  pene-  alluvial  plain  are  remarkable  features  in  its  to- 

trate  far  toward  Lake  Michigan ;  and  it  appears  posraphy.    They  sweep  around  in  half  drdes^ 

probable  from  the  topography  of  this  region  and  the  river  sometimes,  after  traversing  26  or 

that  at  some  past  period  the  waters  of  the  great  80  m.,  is  brought  within  a  mile  or  less  of  the 

lakes  flowed  in  this  direction  down  the  valley  place  it  had  before  passed.    In  heavy  floods  the 

of  the  Mississippi.    Toward  the  mouth  of  the  waters  occasionally  burst  through  the  tongue 

river  in  Louisiana,  the  number  of  branches  of  land,  and  form  what  is  called  a  '^  cut-of^** 

navigable  to  greater  or  less  distances  is  esti-  which  may  become  a  new  and  permanent  ohan- 

mated  to  exceed  1,600.    In  this  state,  below  nel.    The  height  of  the  banks  and  the  great 

the  mouth  of  Red  river,  the  Mississippi  is  depth  of  the  river  bed  check  the  frequent 

divided  among  numerous  arms  or  passes,  which  formation  of  these  cut-ofEs,  and  attempts  to 

leave  the  main  channel,  and  pursue  an  in-  producethem  artifldally  have  often  failed,  espe- 

dependent  course  to  the  golf.     The  highest  cially  when  the  soil  is  a  tough  blue  clay,  which 

of  these  is  an  important  branch  on  the  W.  is  not  readily  worn  away  oy  flowing  water, 

side    of  the   river,  called   the   Atchafalaya.  This  was  the  case  at  Bayou  Sara,  where  in 

Below  its  point  of  separation  from  the  Missis-  1845  an  excavation  intended  to  turn  the  river 

aippi  the  region  of  swampy  lands,  of  bayous  was  made,  by  which  a  circuit  of  26  m.  would 

ana  creeks,  is  known   as  the  delta.    Above  have  been  reduced  to  a  cut  of  one  mile.    The 

this  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  river  extends  to  alluvial  tract  on  each  side  of  the  river  is  for 

the  Ohains,  80  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  the  most  part  a  region  of  canebrakes,  and 

Ohio,  whereprecipitous  rocky  banks  are  flrst  forests  of  cypress  growing  in  water.    Lakes  of 

met  with.    These  are  the  lower  secondary  lime-  semicircular  form  are  scattered  over  its  snr- 

stone  strata  lying  in  nearly  horizontal  beds,  face,  which  are  deserted  river  bends.    These 

The  total  length  of  the  plain  from  the  mouth  are  inhabited  by  alligators,  wild  fowl,  and  gar 

of  the  Ohio  to  the  gulf^  is  estimated  at  about  flsh,  which  the  steamboats  have  nearly  driven 

500  m.    Its  breadth  at  the  upper  extremity  away  from  the  main  river.    In  time  of  high 

varies  from  80  to  60  m. ;  at  Memphis  it  is  about  water  from  floods,  the  river  overflows  its  banks 

80  m.,  and  at  the  mouth  of  White  river  80  m.  and  makes  its  way  into  these  lakes,  slowly  fill- 

^e  extreme  width  of  the  delta  is  rated  at  150  ing  them  up  with  the  fine  sediment  that  esouMS 

m.,  and  its  average  width  is  probably  90  m.  the  filtering  action  of  the  canebrakes,  and  ia 

By  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Forshey  the  total  area  not  deposited  with   the  heavier  •  sediments^ 

of  the  alluvia]  plain  is  81,200  sq.  m.,  of  which  the  which  fall  along  the  banks  with  the  slackening 

delta  is  estimated  to  cover  14,000  m.    Accord-  of  the  currents.    The  low  country  around  fi 

ing  to  Prof.  Oharles  Ellet,  jr.,  in  his  treatbe  then  entirely  submerged,  and  extensive  seas 

entitled  ^*  Inundations  of  the  Delta  of  the  Mis-  spread  out  on  either  side,  the  river  itself  being 

sissippi  ^  (Fhiladephia,  1868),  the  northern  ex-  marked  by  the  clear  broad  band  of  water  in 

tremity  of  the  delta  is  elevated  276  feet  above  the  midst  of  the  forests  that  appear  above  it. 

the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  is  there  and  every-  The  great  freshets  usuaJly  occur  in  the  spring 

where  nearly  level  with  low  water  in  the  Mis-  from  the   melting  of  l^he   snows  about   the 

sissippi  river.    Its  total  descent,  following  the  sources  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  es- 

higbest  surface  of  the  soil,  is  about  820  feet,  pedally  when  this  happens  upon  several  of  the 

or  at  the  rate  of  8  inches  per  mile.    It  is  en-  great  branches  at  such  times  that  their  swolka 

closed  on  the  £.  and  W.  by  a  line  of  blufi^  of  waters  simultaneously  enter  the  main  river, 

irregular  height  and  extremely  irregular  direo-  These  fr«i^ets  are  often  attended  with  very  aerl- 
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onsoonseqaenoes.    Chrevaflses  are  formed  in  the  now  obeenred  in  the  sedimentai  as  ther  m 

banks  and  increase  with  the  flow,  which  becomes  thoroughly  mixed  together  below  tiie  jnnctws 

80  violent  that  flat  boats  are  drawn  into  them  of  the  two  rivers  Wore  they  are  depoutoL 

and  swept  away  with  their  crews  into  the  intri-  The  delta  protrudes  far  oat  into  the  golf  otf 

oacies  of  the  swamps.    At  such  times  it  is  Mexico  beyond  the  genenX  coast  lizwi  and  u 

customary   to  send    canoes  to  explore  and  slowly  but  imperceptibly  advancing  into  the 

rescue  the  boatmen  who  are  in  danger  of  being  gulf  by  the  shoaling  caoaed  by  the  de{x»t:(« 

lost.    Portions  of  the  plain  under  cultivation  of  the  sediment  brought  down  the  river.  Tlm 

are  laid  waste ;   and  the  planters  often  flnd  it  is  mostly  dispersed  by  the  waves  and  cumsu. 

necessary  to  join  their  forces  and  raise  levees  and  carried  far  out  into  the  gull    For  il- 

along  the  banks  for  their  protection.    It  is  tiiough  the  banks  of  the  passes  are  BooMtiiDH 

affirmed  that  the  floods  are  becoming  more  f^  observed  to  have  advanced  in  the  oonrs«  of  i 

quent  and  disastrous,  and  this  is  ascribed  to  few  years  sensibly  into  the  golfl  these  ire  h-i 

several  causes,  such  as  the  diminished  evapora-  narrow  strips  of  land,  which  may  be  ^cp( 

tion  in  the  country  above,  as  it  becomes  settled  away  by  the  rush  of  the  gulf  waters  driTn  sf 

and  its  drainage  unproved ;  the  extension  of  by  storms ;  and  the  long  coast  of  the  delta  2 

levees  along  the  borders  of  the  river  and  of  its  the  same  time  has  experienced  do  percept l>i£ 

tributaries  and  outlets,  which  ^ut  in  the  waters  change.    It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  npz 

more  and  more,  preventing  their  spreading  over  of  shifting  sands  and  sediments,  the  old  Freui 

'  and  losing  themselves  in  the  low  lands;  the  cut-  maps  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  ccLtxv 

o(h  also  cause  a  more  rapid  flow  of  the  water,  should  still  very  correctly  represent  manj  d 

ao  that  it  is  thrown  with  greater  violence  upon  the  mud  banks  and  channels  or  bajom  trozsi 

the  districts  below ;  and  lastly,  the  progression  the  Balize,  which  is  the  station  of  the  [>Lot^  1: 

of  the  delta  into  tiie  gulf  lessens  tne  dope  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.    Here  only,  for  ACii^ 

the  river  near  its  mouth,  and  constantly  retards  tance  of  100  m.  from  the  gulf,  is  theme 

the  waters  more  and  more  to  the  damage  of  the  seriously  obstructed  by  ban,  wMch  impede  vx 

.  regions  above.    The  plans  proposed  to  correct  passage  of  large  vessels.    Over  these  the  dtK 

these  evils  depend  upon  state  or  national  legishi-  of  water  is  sometimes  only  16  feet ;  hot  th.«  t 

-    ti<m  for  their  efficient  execution.    They  are :  1,  very  changeable,  as  the  channela  are  shiftnl  U 

the  construction  of  higher,  stronger,  and  better  the  floods  in  the  river  and  the  golf  sti>nni 

levees  in  lower  Louisiana,  the  effect  of  whidh  These  bars  are  composed  of  bloe  day  d  >!. 

will  be  to  secure  the  deepest  and  most  capa-  through  which  vessels  drawins  8  or  8  fe^' 

eious  outlet ;  2,  the  enlargement  of  the  channel  more  water  than  the  actual  depth  can  e* 

of  the  Atchafalaya,  and  making  it  an  inde-  taken  by  steam  tugs.    Great  efibrts  hare  l<<* 

pendent  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Red  river  made  to  remove  these  obstructions  by  dx^^'^- 

and  the  Washita ;  the  enlaraement  of  the  Bayou  but  tibe  attempt  is  now  given  up  as  hope'c^^  1^ 

Plaquemine  will  also  afford  some  relief  to  the  It  is  found  that  in  a  single  flood  the  cb^''« 

country  below  ;   8,   the  prevention  of  addi-  may  be  quite  filled  up  again.    It  has  ai^  ^-'^ 


with  the  view  of  converting  this  ultimately  mto  cause  it  to  excavate  its  channel  more  dec  t 

the  main  channel  of  the  nver ;  5,  it  is  recom-  Thia  failed  for  the  reaaon  that  the  dov  «» 

mended  to  form  extensive  reservoirs  on  the  dis-  directed  more  forcibly  than  before  thronfrh  vLc: 

tant  tributaries  by  placing  dams  across  them,  channels  that  remained  open,  and  tbee^t** 

with  apertures  sufficient  for  their  uniform  dia-  to  deepen  the  paaa  known  as  A  TOatre,  «^'^ 

eharoe,  so  as  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  water  for  a  time,  afforded  a  better  passage  for  u^-* 

tUl  the  floods  have  subsided  below ;  by  this  than  the  S.W.  pass. — ^The  aemment  with  »-  ^ 

meana  the  loss  of  the  natural  reservoira  de-  the  lower  Mississippi  is  charged  it  cUr^J  * 

atroyed  by  the  levees  would  be  in  part  com-  flue  dayey  matter,  so  universally  sospeadol :: 

penaatecL  the  navigation  of  the  tributaries  be  the  water  as  to  give  it  a  thick  muddy  B{t«<^ 

improved,  and  the  violence  of  the  floods  below  ance.    The  upper  Mississippi  ia  a  dear  stn^* 

be  proportionally  abated. — The  lower  portion  but  the  Missouri  pours  into  it  a  vast  amoc^: ' 

of  the  alluvial  plain,  called  the  delta,  rises  from  whitish  muddy  matter,  which  renden  th«  ^t^- 

a  few  inches  to  10  feet  only  above  the  level  of  so  turbid,  that  at  6t  Louia  one  eanoi»*  -^^ 

the  sea,  and  ia  formed  of  aands  and  clays  de-  through  a  tumbler  fllled  with  it    ThiK  t*^ 

dted   in   horixontal   layers.    In  the  steep  ever,  does  not  prevent  its  being  gaktrC}  ^^ 

ka  of  the  Atchaftlaya  are  noticed  alter-  for  drinking,  and  for  culinary  purpa^'^    ^ 

nate  beda  of  bluish  day,  auch  aa  is  brought  deed,  it  is  conmionly  preferred  to  any  •  '' 

down  by  the  Mississippi,  and  of  red  ochreoua  water.    The  Ohio  adda  to  it  a  ourreot  of  r  <'-^ 

earth,  a  deposit  peculiar  to  the  Red  river,  prov-  ish  color;   and  the  Arkaznas  and  Red  y  ^ 

ing^  aa  observed  by  Darby  in  hia  description  of  pour  in  the  red  oohreous  sedimeot  alre*^}  '^ 

Louisiana,  that  at  the  period  when  theae  deposits  ferred  to ;  while  the  Ifissiasippi  itself  exc^  •  '« 

were  made  the  two  rivers  flowed  altematdy  ita  alluvi^  plain  and  sweeps  aown,  interr. . .  "■ 

over  thia  region.    No  diatinotion  of  thia  aoit  ia  with  the  rut,  vast  quantities  of  vegvuli*  •^ 
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that  ftOs  in  the  banks  of  the  rirer.  Theooaner  000  feet,  although  the  flood  was  7  feet  10  inchflB 
pebbles  and  sands  aocomnlate  in  the  bends  and  below  the  high  water  of  1850 ;  and  in  July, 
eddies,  forming  bars,  and  the  lighter  materials  1861,  at  Cape  Girardeao,  above  the  montii  of 
are  carried  on  to  be  deponted  m  the  gulf  of  the  Ohio,  when  the  river  was  4  feet  below  the 
Mezioo.  Sir  Oharles  Lyell,  when  he  visited  high  water  of  1850,  it  was  1,025,000  cnbio  feet 
New  Orleans  in  1846,  making  use  of  the  re-  i^er  second.  This  does  not  indnde  the  water 
salts  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Biddell,  Dr.  which  overflows  the  banks,  and  is  lost  in  the 
Carpenter,  and  Mr.  Forshejr,  attempted  to  esti-  swamps.  The  amonntUius  lost  in  the  swamps  of 
mate  the  annnal  discharge  of  sediment  and  of  Missonri  and  northern  Arkansas  is  estimated  at 
water,  and  the  time  that  has  probably  been  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  volume.  The  average 
expended  in  the  production  of  the  delta.  The  flow  of  the  river  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  esti- 
mean  annual  amount  of  solid  matter  was  found  mated  in  1850  by  K.  A.  Marr,  U.  S.  N.,  to  be 
to  be  riTT  ^®  weight  of  the  water,  or  about  484,711  cubic  feet  per  second — ^the  amount  in 
^Vs  the  volume  of  the  water.  Adopting  the  March  varying  per  day  from  46,138,127,880 
average  width,  depth,  and  velocity,  as  given  by  cubic  feet  to  88,827,520,040,  the  river  being  76 
these  gentiemen,  Lyell  assumed  528  feet  or  to  83  feet  deep ;  and  in  October  from  10,70&- 
A  of  a  mile  as  the  probable  thickness  of  the  228,080  cubic  teet  to  16,892,279,100,  the  depth 
depodt  of  mud  and  sand  in  the  delta ;  founding  varying  from  52.2  to  56  feet.  According  to 
thu  conjecture  on  the  depth  of  water  in  the  this,  the  average  flow  is  less  than  that  given 
gulf  between  the  southern  point  of  Florida  and  of  the  Ganges,  which  ib  580,000  cubic  feet  per 
the  Balize,*  and  partly  on  borings  600  feet  second. — ^The  uniformity  of  width  of  the  Mis- 
deep,  all  in  alluvial  matter,  in  the  delta  near  sissippi  river  is  very  remarkable.  At  New 
Xake  Pontchartrain,  N.  of  New  Orleans.  '^The  Orleans  it  is  somewhat  less  than  half  a  mile 
area  of  the  delta  being  about  13,600  square  wide,and  from  this  it  varies  littie  for  a  distance 
fltatute  miles,  and  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  of  nearly  2,000  m.,  except  that  in  the  bends  it 
annually  brought  down  by  the  river  8,702,758,-  swells  out  to  1^  or  even  2  m.  The  junction  of 
400  cubic  feet,  it  must  have  taken  67,000  years  its  principal  branches  produces  no  increase  in 
for  the  formation  of  the  whole.^'  In  this  esti-  the  width,  the  maximum  being  attained  before 
mate  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  loss  of  fine  their  entrance  into  the  main  river.  Even  when 
sediment  swept  out  into  the  gul^  nor  does  it  the  Missouri,  which  is  half  a  mile  wide,  joins 
indude  the  deposits  of  the  alluvial  plain  above  its  current  to  that  of  the  Mississippi,  the  liver 
the  delta,  which,  aUowing  its  depth  to  be  264  below  is  of  rather  less  width  than  that  of 
feet,  and  its  area  only  equal  that  of  the  delta,  either  one  above.  The  depth  is  very  variable, 
would  have  required  88,500  years  more  for  its  sometimes  reaching  188  feet,  but  the  maximum 
aoenmulation.  Mr.  Forshey,  in  a  publication  is  more  commonly  from  120  to  130  feet.  The 
made  in  1850,  presenting  the  results  of  obser-.  mean  depth  at  high  water  mark  is  about  the 
vations  extending  through  a  period  of  30  years,  same  at  Oarrollton  and  at  Natchez,  300  m.  fur- 
gives  the  average  discharge  of  water  for  the  year  ther  up.  A  section  of  the  river  at  Oarrollton, 
at  Oarrollton,  9  m.  above  New  Orleans,  as  made  at  high  water  mark  in  1849,  comprises 
447,199  cubic  feet  per  second.  By  this  esti-  168,226  square  feet,  and  at  Natchez  167,000 
mate,  Lyell  observes,  the  number  of  yean  feet.  The  mean  rate  of  descent  for  the  first 
required  to  accomplish  the  result  above  alluded  100  m.  above  the  mouth  is  1.8  inches  per  mile ; 
to  would  be  reduced  one  eleventh.  Mr.  Forshey  for  the  2d  100  m.,  2  inches;  for  the  3d,  2.3 
concluded  that  the  cubic  contents  annuaUy  inches;  and  for  the  4th,  2.57  inches.  The 
brought  down  eqaal  4,088,333,383  feet,  enough  velocity  of  flow  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
to  cover  12  miles  square  one  foot  deep.  In  river  is  variously  estimated.  Mr,  Forshey  makes 
1851  and  1852,  Mr.  Fordiey  found  the  mean  the  mean  velocity  at  the  surface,  when  the 
discharge  continued  through  these  years  equal  water  is  at  a  mean  height,  to  exceed  2^  m.  an 
to  610,050  cubic  feet  per  second ;  and  the  high  hour.  It  varies  at  Oamllton  from  1.45  m.  per 
water  dlscluuge  equal  to  1,059,925  cubic  feet,  hour  at  low  water,  to  2.61  m.  at  high  water, 
the  latter  not  including,  of  course,  what  escaped  Prof.  EUet  remarks  that  the  mean  velocity  at 
by  the  crevasse  outiets  below  Red  river.  In  the  surface  is  2  per  cent,  less  than  the  velocity 
the  work  ofPn^.  EUet  the  total  flow,  including  below  the  surface  to  near  the  bottom,  the 
that  of  the  Atchafalaya,  in  the  flood  of  1850,  retardation  at  the  top  being  caused  by  contact 
is  referred  to  as  1,280,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  with  the  atmosphere.— The  mouth  of  the  river 
The  discharge  below  New  Orleans  at  the  top  being  some  1,400  m.  nearer  the  equator  than 
of  the  flood  of  1851  was  995,000  cubic  feet  per  the  source,  and  consequentiy  about  2|  m.  far- 
aecond,  and  at  Memphis  in  1850,  958,500  cubic  ther  frv^m  the  centre  of  the  earth,  a  curious 
feel  At  the  same  time  higher  up  the  river  the  question  has  been  raised,  which  has  ex<nted 
flow  was  much  greater,  being  in  June,  1851,  some  discussion :  whether  the  river  does  not 
one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  1,223,-  actually  run  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level 

The  apparent  paradox  is  explained  by  reference 

d.:rt'5?t'^^'5»p*{r,5»i2''\fi3S?l5S:  toth/centrifogdmotion  of  the  earth,  whlcib 

of  the  moath  of  the  MiieiMippi  It  has  been  found  to  exceed  causes  the  true  horizontal  level  upon  a  large  scale 

l^l^t'^f^uSS^^^^ntu'T'^^X^  to  ^  the  earth's  surface  of  equilibrium.    It 

Wn^mjide  of  11,800  feet,  or  about  S*m.,  without  finding  j^  ^^^  ^centrifugal  motion  of  the  Cartil  that  8US. 
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tains  the  oceanic  waters  in  the  eqnatorial  re-  of  theriTor,  and  in  170B  theaatUaDaaftofSt 

gions  at  greater  distances  from  the  centre  than  Peter^  was  made  npon  the  Ya»o  braneh.  Kcw 

we  level  of  the  same  waters  in  the  temperate  Orleans  was  laid  out  In  1718,  and  Wyccs  w« 

and  polar  latitudes;   and  if  this  motion  were  immediately comiiMnoed,whidi were eoamkti 

checked,  the  waters  would  then  rash  toward  in  front  of  the  city  10  years  afterwiri  At 

the  poles,  and  the  onrrent  of  the  Missiamppi  that  time  the  levee  system  of  lower  LmiriiM 

wonld  he  reversed. — ^The  lOssisnppi,  like  the  was  folly  estahlished. 

other  great  rivers  of  the  West,  is  oontinnally  MI880LONGHI,  or  MneounroHi,  a  town  of 

gathering  into  its  cnrrent  nnmhers  of  trees  Greece,  capital  of  tiie  diocese  of  .A^cfia,  Ha 

that  fall  into  the  stream,  as  the  hanks  npon  W.  frotn  Lepanto,  on  the  K.  side  of  the  golf  (rf 

which   they  grew  are  undermined.     Swept  Patras.   It  stands  in  a  perfectly  level  plain  Id  n. 

alon^  by  the  great  floods,  they  are  frequently  in  length  and  4  in  breaath,  watered  by  the  Acb> 

left  m  the  main  channels,  their  roots  fixed  to  loos  andEvenns,  and  extending  from  the  bete  of 

the  bottom,  and  their  tops,  in  part  or  entirely  Mt  Ara^ynthnstothegnlf.  The  walk  irsviib- 

submerged,  pointing  down  stream  and  swaying  ed  by  the  sea,  bnt  the  water  is  so  ihaUow  t)ut 

np  and  down  from  the  motion  of  the  current  nothing  larger  than  a  email  fisbiiw  bott  en 

In  this  condition  they  are  known  as  snags  and  approach  nearer  than  4  or  6  miles.    It  is  ftans 

sawyers,  and  are  greatiy  dreaded  as  presenting  for  the  siefles  it  has  sustained.    In  1801  tkt 

to  boats  ascending  the  river,  especially  at  nigh^  town,  whidi  then  contained  4,000  inhabiaca 

a  most  dangerous  obstruction.    To  guard  agawst  fell  under  the  domini<m  of  Ali  Paaha.   In  1:^1 

their  sinking  the  boats,  these  were  formerly  it  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  sgaiittt  the 

constructed  with  a  water-tight  compartment,  Tvka,  and  on  Nov.  6  the  Greek  cooiiu&der-iih 

called  the  snag  chamber,  in  the  bow,  which,  if  ohie^  Prince   Mavrocordato,  and  the  famca 

pierced,  might  fill  with  water  without  endanger-  partisan  Marco  Boaaria,  threw  themaeiTM  i  uL 

mg  the  boat.    The  navigation  is  now  gr^ly  400  men  into  the  plaoe,  wUoh  was  then  alicoA 

improved  by  the  continual  care  given  to  the  deserted  and  scareely  defensible,  the  foiti^ 

removal  of  these  obstructions ;  for  which  pur-  tions  consisting  only  of  a  low  ana  minooa  wifl. 

pose,  boats,  called  snag  boats,  provided  with  without  bastions,  and  a  small  ditdi  in  vaaj 

powerful  machines  for  raising  and  drawing  places  filled  with  rubbiah.    With  no  v^^ 

them  away  from  the  channels,  are  specially  but  14  old  guns  and  scanty  ammunit"**,  Ha** 

employed.     The  accumulations  of  the  drift  rocordato  made  a  brilliant  defeooe  for  mvt 

materials  in  the  arms  of  the  river  have  some-  than  two  montha against  aTurkiah  annjH'**' 

times  been  so  great  as  to  completely  bridge  strong,  commanded  by  Omer  Yrione,  tb«  icc^ 

these  over  and  extend  for  miles  up  the  current,  experienced  of  the  Ottoman  generak   On  >'ot. 

The  obstruction  is  then  known  by  the  name  of  28  the  Gredcs  succeeded  in  throwing  in  n- 

raft.    From  about  the  year  1778  such  an  accu-  enforcements  by  sea,  and  the  Turks  were  cm- 

mulation  had  been  gathering  in  the  Atchafalaya,  peUed  to  raise  the  riege,  Jan.  A,  182S.  Tbe 

until  in  1816  it  had  extended  to  full  10  m.  in  town  was  then  fortified  under  the  directioo  ^ 

length,  over  600  feet  in  width,  and  about  8  English  officers,  at  the  expense  of  an  Is^^-^- 

feet  in  depth.    Though  rising  and  falling  with  man  named  Murray,  and  was  made  one  oi  tb« 

the  water,  it  afforded  a  soil  tbr  the  growth  of  stnongest  places  in  Greece.    In  Sept,  Oct,  toi 

bushes  and  of  trees,  some  of  which  r^iched  the  Dec,  1828,  Missolon^  was  again  beaie^  -'^ 

hei^t  of  60  feet    In  1886  the  state  of  Lou-  59  days  by  the  Turks,  and  defended  bj  l^-o- 

isiana  took  measures  to  have  it  removed,  and  stantine  Bozzaris,  until  it  was  relieved  bj  Mtv 

this  was  finally  accomplished  at  a  heavy  cost  in  rocordato.    Lord  Byron  oaroe  to  Mivolonri: 

the  coarse  of  4  years.    The  Red  river  raft  is  in  Jan.  1824,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Greek  c»t.^. 

still  more  famous  for  the  large  sums  whidi  and  died  tiiere,  April  19.    The  last  and  grxtf- 

have  been  appropriated  by  congress  to  effect  est  siegeofMissoIonghi,  which  occupied  tbeiS' 

its  removal.    The  delta  contains  amons  its  beds  tention  of  the  civOin^d  world  for  more  tbaa  i 

of  clay  and  sand  a  vast  number  of  ancient  year,  began  in  April,  1826,  when  Re»hid  Y^^ 

trunks  of  trees  brought  down  and  deposited  by  invested  it  with  a  large  army,  which  wa*  rt- 

the  river  in  distant  periods  of  its  history ;  and  enforced  in  July  by  the  arrival  of  the  cap =«'if 

the  soil  also  contains  numerous  trunks  standing  pasha  with  a  powerfbl  fleet,  and  in  Jan.  !"<'> 

erect  as  if  they  had  originally  grown  in  these  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  with   an   army  of  ^'  " 

positions,  and  the  surface  had  subsided  with  ^^rptians.     The   garrison  of  6,000  Gn^^'- 

them  to  lower  levels.— The  first  European  ex-  commanded  by  Noto  Boxzaris^  made  a  m^  ^ 

plorer  of  the  Mississippi  valley  was  De  Soto,  lant  and  desperate  defence,  repulsing  rcpci'<^ 

who  with  his  party  reached  the  river  in  June,  assaults,  and,  though  sofferinig  terriblr  t?  '- 

1641,  as  is  supposed  not  far  below  the  site  of  want  of  provisions,  reftising  to  capitalatc.  r^' 

Helena  in  Arkansas.    (See  Db  Soto.)    In  16T8  withstanding  repeated  offers  of  the  mmt  i*^ '  * 

Mar(|nette  and  Jolliet  descended  the  river  to  able  terms.    At  length,  when  cootinQAl  K  ** 

withm  8  days*  journey  of  its  mouth.    La  Salle,  bardment  bad  reduced  the  town  to  a  b<  tp  • 

in  1682,  descended  the  river  to  the  gulf  of  ruins  and  the  last  of  their  food  bad  U^c  «'*' 

Mexico,  and  took  possession  of  ithe  country  sumed.  at  midnight  of  April  2S,  1826^  tbv,.'^'**- 

in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France.    About  the  son,  placing  the  women  in  the  centre.  ^  ^• 

year  1699  IberviUe  buut  a  fort  upon  tho  banka  forth  in  a  body,  and  cutting  their  way  \lr.^ 
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the  TarklBh  oamp  g^ed  the  ahelter  of  the 
moimtaum,  to  the  number  of  aboat  8,000. 
Those  who  were  too  feeble  from  hTUi«er  or 
from  woxmds  to  join  in  the  sortie,  asBembled  in 
a  large  mill  which  was  nsed  as  a  powder  maga- 
zine, and  when  the  Turks  entered  the  town 
blew  themselves  up  together  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  enemy. 

MISSOURI,  one  of  the  N.  W.  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  lltii  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat. 
86°  80"  and  40"*  80^  K,  and  long.  89''  8'  and 
95""  68'  W. ;  length  N.  and  S.  877  m. ;  average 
breadth  about  844  m.,  varying  from  800  m.  m 
the  N.  to  818  m.  in  the  8.,  and  a  narrow  strip 
between  the  St.  Francois  and  Mississippi  riven 
extending  bevond  the  general  body  of  the 
state  i^  southward  into  Arkansas;  area,  67,- 
880  sq.  m.,  or  48,188,800  acres,  being  8.89  per 
cent  of  the  total  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Bflssouri  is  bounded  K  by  Iowa ;  £.  by  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  from  which  the 
Mississippi  river  divides  it;  S.  by  Arkansas; 
and  W.  oy  the  Indian,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska 
territories,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  N. 
and  S.  line  on  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of 
Kansas  river,  and  thence  N.  by  the  main  chan- 
nel of  the  Missouri  river.  The  state  is  divided 
into  118  counties,  viz. :  Adair,  Andrew,  Atch- 
ison, Audnun,  Barry,  Barton,  Bates,  Benton, 
Bollinger,  Boone,  Buchanan,  Butler,  Caldwell, 
Callaway,  Camden,  Cape  Girardeau,  Carroll, 
Cass,  Cedar,  Chariton,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton, 
Cole,  Cooper,  Crawford,  Dade,  Dallas,  Daviess, 
De  Kalb,  Dent,  Dodge,  Douglas,  Dunklin,  Frank- 
lin, Gasconade,  Gentry,  Greene,  Grundy,  Harri- 
son, Henry,  Hickory,  Holt,  Howard,  Howell, 
Iron,  Jackson.  Jssper,  Jefforson,  Johnson,  Knox, 
La  Clede,  La&yette,  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Lincoln, 
Linn,  Livingston,  McDonald,  Macon,  Madison, 
Maries,  Marion,  Mercer,  Miller,  Mississippi, 
Moniteau,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  New 
Madrid,  Newton,  Nodaway,  Oregon,  Osage, 
Ozark,  Pemiscot,  Perry,  Pettis,  Phelps,  Pike, 
Platte,  Polk,  Pulaski,  Putnam,  Ralls,  Randolph, 
Ray,  Reynolds,  Ripley,  St  Charles,  St  Clair, 
St  Francois,  Ste.  Genevieve,  St  Louis,  Saline, 
Schuyler,  Scothind,  Scott,  Shannon,  Shelby, 
Stoddard,  Stone,  Sullivan,  Taney,  Texas,  Ver- 
non, Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Webster, 
Wright  The  principal  towns  and  cities  are 
Jefferson  City,  the  capital,  St  Louis,  Boone- 
ville.  Cape  Girardeau,  Hannibal,  Independence, 
Lexington,  St  Joseph,  and  Kansas  City. — ^The 
population  of  Missouri,  according  to  the  federal 
enumerations  taken  decennially,  has  been  as 
follows : 
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The  following  censuses  have  been  taken  quad- 
TeimiaUy  under  state  authority : 


Density  of  population  in  1850,  10.18  to  the 
square  mile;  ratio  to  the  total  population  of 
the  Union,  2.94  per  cent  The  density  in  1856 
was  18.68  to  the  square  mile.  Of  Uie  white 
population  in  1850  (86.80  per  cent.),  813,987 
were  males  and  879,017  females;  of  the  fi^ee 
colored  (0.88  per  cent),  1,861  males  and  1^57 
females;  and  of  the  slaves  (18.88  per  cent), 
48,484  males  and  48.988  females.  Of  the  free 
colored,  687  were  blacks  and  981  mulattoes; 
of  the  slaves,  74,187  blacks  and  18,885  mulat- 
toes. The  white  and  free  colored  inhabited 
96,849  dwellmgs,  and  constituted  100,890  fami- 
lies. Births  (white  and  fr^  colored)  in  1849-'50, 
19,688  (8.80  per  cent.) ;  marriages,  6,989(1.17 
per  cent) ;  deaths,  10,987  (1.60  per  cent),  and 
including  slaves,  18,898  (1.80  per  cent).  Deaf 
and  dumb,  888 ;  blind,  888 ;  insane,  868 ;  idiotiCi 
857.  Of  the  white  and  free  colored  population 
(694,638)  there  were  bom  in  the  United  States 
530,826  (87.59  per  cent) ;  in  foreign  countries, 
78,474  (18.19  per  cent.) ;  and  in  un&own  parts^ 
1.828  (0.83  per  cent).  Of  the  native-bom, 
Missouri  supplied  877,604,  Kentucky  69,694, 
Tennessee  44,970,  Virginia  40,777,  North  Caro- 
lina 17,009,  Indiana  13,758,  Ohio  18^87,  Illinois 
10,917,  Pennsylvania  8,291,  New  York  5,040, 
Maryland  4^8,  South  Carolina  2,91 9,  Arkansas 
8,180,  Alabama  8,067,  Iowa  1,866,  Geoi^  1)354, 
and  Massachusetts  1,108.  Of  the  foreign-bom, 
there  were  from  theUnited  Kingdom  81,888  (Ire- 
land 14,784),  British  America  1,058,  France 
8,188,  and  Germany  45,130.  Ages  of  the  total 
population :  under  1  year,  83,831 ;  1  and  under 
6  years,  98,947 ;  5  and  under  10, 105,176 ;  10 
and  under  15, 93,844 ;  15  and  under  20,  75,687; 
80  and  under  80,  135,884;  80  and  under  40, 
80,878 ;  40  and  under  50, 47,054 ;  50  and  under 
60,  84^708 ;  60  and  under  70,  10,705 ;  70  and 
under  80,  8,869 ;  80  and  under  90,  881 ;  90  and 
under  100,  148;  100  and  upward,  45;  un- 
known, 155.  The  occupations  of  128,175  fr^e 
male  persons  over  15  years  of  age  in  1850  were 
as  follows :  commerce,  trade,  manu&ctures,  me- 
ehanio  arts,  and  mining,  80,098;  agriculture, 
65,561 ;  labor  not  agricultural,  20,826 ;  army, 
805 ;  sea  and  river  navigation,  2,471 ;  law,  med- 
icine, and  divinity,  2,898;  other  pursuits  re- 
quiring education,  8,147;  govemmeut  civil 
service,  767 ;  domestic  service,  1,458 ;  other 
pursuits,  1,149.  The  number  employed  in 
manufiftcturing  establishments  in  1820  was 
1,952 ;  in  1840,  11,100 ;  and  in  1850,  16,860. 
The  number  of  slaveholders  in  1850  was  19,185, 
viz. :  holders  of  1  slave,  5,762 ;  of  1  and  under 
5,  6,878;  of  5  and  under  10,  4,870;  of  10  and 
under  20, 1,810 ;  of  20  and  under  50,  545;  of 
50  and  under  100,  19 ;  and  between  200  and 
800,  1.  The  federal  representative  population 
of  Missouri  in  1850  was  647,075,  and  entitled 
the  state  to  7  members  of  congress.— The  Mia- 
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flonri  river  divides  this  state  into  two  distinct  which  is  probably  more  fertile  and  better  set- 

n^rts,  each  marked  by  a  different  configuration,  tied  than  any  other  district,  with  the  exeeptioa 

Tlie  S.  part  consists  of  an  nndulating  conntry,  of  the  oonntry  about  the  oonfiuence  of  the  riw 

rising  mto   mountains  as  it  approaches  the  with  the  Misrassippi.  Alai^gepartofthisprdific 

Ozark  range.    That  portion  N.  of  the  river  is  region  is  still,  however,  in  a  state  of  nature, 

more  level,  but  sufficiently  diversified  to  permit  and  covered  with  a  deep  and  heavy  growth  d 

of  drainage.    Looking  at  these  districts  more  timber.    In  the  countiy  N.  of  the  MisBoirri 

in  detail,  and  beginmng  with  the  extreme  8.  which  comprehends  about  one  third  of  the  state. 

E.,  we  find  an  extensive  bottom  land  along  the  surface  is  generally  roUiDg  or  leveL    Tbt 

the  Mississippi,  commencing  on  the  K  at  Gape  bottoms  along  Sie  Missouri  and  MjsaisBippi  sre 

Girardeau  and  extending  S.  to  the  Arkansas  remarkably  rortile.    Between  these  two  larve 

river.   It  includes  many  swamps  which  are  ren-  rivers  the  country  is  much  diversified  by  the 

dered  almost  impenetrable  by  a  dense  growth  broad  valleys  of  their  subridiary  streama,  ssd 

of  trees,  mostly  cypress.    The  most  extensive  intervemng  tracts  of  undulating  upland  whidi 

of  these,  called  the  Great  swamp,  commences  are  united  with  the  valleys  1^  gentle  slopei 

a  few  miles  S.  of  Oape  Girardeau  and  passes  S.  The  woodlands  occur  only  on  the  maiigins  of 

to  the  moutJi  of  the  St.  Francis,  penetrating  the  water  courses,  and  the  uplands  are  ezteasiTi 

&r  into  the  state  of  Arkansas.    More  than  100  prairies  completely  destitute  of  a  timber  growth, 

m.  of  this  swamp  are  in  Missouri.    Within  the  These  prairies  occupy  at  least  nine  tentlw  of  the 

bottom  are  also  many  lakes  and  lagoons ;  but  it  whole  renon,  and  comprehend  some  of  the  be^ 

likewise  contains  many  islands  elevated  above  lands  of  tne  state. — ^The  great  rivers  of  Minosri 

the  reach  of  the  highest  floods.     Since  the  are  the  Mississippi,  which  washes  the  £.  honDd- 

earthquakes  of  1811-12  mucli  of  this  tract  has  ary  for  470  m.,  and  the  Missouri,  which,  iftcr 

been  inundated  and  uncultivated  ;    but  it  is  forming  a  large  part  of  the  W.  boundary,  erossei 

capable  of  being  reclaimed,  and  has  a  very  fer-  the  state  in  a  direction  £.  by  S.  to  its  Junetkc 

tile  soiL    The  highlands  along  the  Mississippi  witli  the  Mississippi.   Among  their  affluents  are 

begin  a  little  below  Oape  Girardeau,  and  ex-  the  White  and  St.  Francois  rivers,  whidi  draxa 

tend  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river,  large  sections  in  the  8.  part  of  this  state,  but  are 

The  highest  part  is  that  between  Ste.  Gene-  properly  rivers  of  Arkansas.     The  Maramer, 

vieve  and  the  Maramec  river,  where  the  banks  which  enters  the  Mississippi  20  m.  bdow  St. 

of  the  river,  composed  of  solid  masses  of  lime-  Louis,  has  a  course  not  exceeding  180  m.    Salt 

stone,  rise  occasionally  360  feet  above  the  water,  river,  which  Joins  the  Mississappi  66  m.  abore 

This  higliland  and  undulating  country  extends  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri,  runs  for  mwt  thaa 

westwardly  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  200  m.  with  a  gentle  course  through  a  tokfahh- 

state,  its  rugged  character  however  disappearing  fertile  bottom  land.  There  are  other  eonaideraKe 

as  the  Osage  river  is  approached.    This  is  one  streams  flowing  into  the  Misrissippi  both  abore 

of  the  least  populous  sections  of  the  state,  but  and  l>elow  the  Salt,  whidi  afford  extentivv  mil 

it  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  power.    Of  Uie  affluents  of  the  Missouri  frro 

in  the  world.    It  has  a  mild,  dry,  and  genifd  this  state  the  most  considerable  are  the  Ossre 

cKmate.    Between  the  Gasconade  and  Osage,  and  Gasconade.    The  Gasconade  la  Importaai 

both  of  which  are  affluents  of  the  Missouri,  a  chiefly  for  the  supplies  of  timber  whidi  it  fur- 

range  of  low  hills  approaches  that  river,  rising  nishes,  and  also  for  its  vast  water  power  for 

from  150  to  200  feet  above  its  mean  level,  manu&ctnring  purposes ;  its  length  is  ab<'*^t 

They  are  thinly  wooded,  and  constitute  the  120  m.    The  Osage  rises  in  the  plains  betwteo 

norUiemmost  ofi^t  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  a  the  Arkansas  and  Kansas  rivers,  and  flow»  la  s 

region  of  which  the  undulating  country  on  liie  general  £.  N.  K  direction  about  400  m^  Joiiiirf 

K  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  portion,  the  Missouri  near  the  centre  of  the  state ;  it 

This  elevated  tract  covers  more  than  half  of  that  is  876  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  ia  nar^ 

portion  of  the  state  S.  of  the  Missouri.    The  ^ble  for  light  draught  steamboats  through  half 

surface  is  extremely  broken  and  hilly ;  thehiUs,  its  course.    The  Chariton,  Grand,  Platte,  ar^ 

which  rise  from  500  to  more  than  1,000  feet  Nodaway  rivers  are  affluents  from  the  N^  •£«! 

above  their  bases,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  each  is  navigable  for  some  distance.  Tlie  Grmtd 

but  do  not  form  continuous  ranges,  being  divid-  spreads  out  Into  numerous  brandiea,  and  draiss 

ed  into  knobs  and  peaks  with  rounded  summits,  a  large  section  of  the  middle  prairiea — Ti}« 

and  presenting  perpendicular  clif&  and  abrupt  range  of  the  geological  formations  of  MisBoari  si 

precipices  of  sandstone.   The  soil  covering  them  almost  limited  to  those  groups  whidi  are  cc^o- 

18  generally  shallow,  and  overgrown  almost  ex-  prised  between  the  lower  nlurian  rodn  and  th« 

clusively  with  pitch  pine,  cedar,  and  bramble,  upper  coal  measures.    The  drift  formalioB  «* 

Along  the  numerous  rivers  which  originate  in  spread  over  the  northern  portion  of  th*  stav, 

this  tract  are  bottoms  of  moderate  extent  and  the  river  bottoms  are  formed  of  aDaviom,  and 

tolerable  fertility,  but  th€^  are  subject  to  heavy  beds  of  clay  and  marl,  cdled  the  thiff  loesa.  f^ 

floods.    To  the  W.  of  this  region,  the  country,  an  age  intermediate  between  the  drift  and  situ- 

especially  the  basin  of  the  Osage,  is  chiefly  a  vium,  cap  the  river  hills.    In  the  eootbera  «c«! 

rolling  prairie,  diversified  with  forests  of  stunt-  ccDtral  portion  of  the  state  ridfres  of  porpbyntx* 

ed  timber ;  and  to  the  N.,  along  both  sides  of  rocks  are  traced  in  an  £.  and  W.  direetiosC  ei>^ 

the  Missouri,  extenda  a  rioh  alluvial  bottom  among  these  and  at  their  contMl  with  tba  «l»- 
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rian  limestones  oooar  important  deposits  of  Iron  T(ie  sofls  in  most  of  the  uplands  are  fonned  bj 

ores  and  other  metallic  prodoctions.  The  upper  the  disintegration  of  sandstones  and  limestoneSb 

and  middle  portions  of  the  ooal  measores  attain  The  arenaceous  soils  of  the  rolling  prairies  of 

together  a  thickness  of  600  feet,  and  are  spread  the  north  are  often  very  fertile ;  and  so  also  are 

over  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  stsJte,  being  a  con-  the  soUs  formed  from  &e  decomposition  of  the 

tinnation  of  the  ooal  formation  of  Iowa.    The  carboniferous  limestones,  eroecially  in  the  yidn- 

coal  beds  are  few  and  small,  and  the  coal  is  of  ity  of  the  streams.    In  theS.  districts  along  the 

highly  bitnminons  character.    The  lower  por-  river  bottoms,  where  day  abonnds^  an  ezcdlent 

tion  of  the  coal  formation,  measnring  about  140  soil  is  found.    Maize,  wheat,  oats,  and  tobacco 

feet  in  thicdmess,  is  more  productiye  in  cosl,  appear  at  the  present  time  to  form  the  staple 

and  is  worked  in  St  Louis  co.    It  is  thence  productions  of  the  state.    OotUm  was  formerly 

traced  westward  across  the  state  in  most  of  the  grown  In  the  southern  counties,  but  its  culture 

counties  lying  near  the  IGasouri  river  on  the  8u  is  now  abandoned,  and  hemp  and  flax  hare  taken 

aide.    Below  the  coal  measures  the  formations  its  place.    The  peach,  nectarine,  apple,  and  pear 

are  mostiy  of  calcareous  character,  some  of  are  cultivated,  and  the  wild  grape  abonnda. 

whidi  are  identified  with  those  of  the  eastern  The  Catawba  and  other  improved  varieties  of 

states.    They  are  named  as  follows  by  Pkx>f.  G.  grape  are  extensively  cultivated  in  several  counr 

C.  Swallow,  the  state  geologist.    The  carboui-  ties,  and  laige  quantities  of  wine  are  annually 

ferons  limestone  is  suMivided  into  4  members,  produced.    The  prairies  form  excellent  pasture 

viz.,  ferruginous  sandstone,  195  feet  thick;  8t  lands,  and  the  bottoms  ftamiBh canes  and  rushes 

Louis  limestone,  250  feet;  Archimedes  lime-  for  winter  fodder.    Sheep  farming  is  also  su»> 

stone,  200  feet ;  and  the  lowest,  encrinital  lime-  cessfuUy  and  extensively  pursued,  and  swine  are 

stone,  500  feet.    The  devonian  series  is  repre-  very  numerous,  being  readily  raised  in  the  for^ 

sented  by  the  Chouteau  limestone,  vermicular  ests.    Elk  and  deer  are  still  met  with  in  herds 

sandstone  and  shales,  lithographic  limestone,  on  the  prairies  W.  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  and 

Hamilton  group,  and  Ouondaga  limestone,  the  manj  far-heaxiag  animals  in  the  unsettiedpart^ 

total  thidmess  amounting  to  about  880  feet;  but  in  too  smsU  numbers  to  be  profitable  to 

the  upper  silurian  by  the  delthyris  shaly  lime-  the  hunter. — The  number  of  farms  and  planta- 

stone,  175  feet,  and  the  Cape  uirardean  lime-  tions  in  Missouri  in  1850  was  54,458,  occa- 

stone,  45  feet  thick;  the  lower  alurian  by  the  pying  9,782,670  acres  of  land,  2,988,425  acres 

Hudson  river  groop^  120  feet,  TrenUm  limestone,  of  which  were  improved;  and  tiie  whole  was 

860  fee^  and  alternating  formations,  4  of  msg-  valued  at  $68,225,548.     The  value  of  imple- 

nesian  limestone,  and  8  of  sandstone,  the  aggre-  ments  and  machinery  was  $8,981,525.     The 

gate  thickness  of  which  is  over  1,100  feet^  the  live  stodc  in  the  same  year  consisted  of  225,- 

8   sandstone  formationa  making  of  this  only  819  horses,  41,667  asses  and  mules,  280,169 

about  250  feet    These  groups  are  above  the  milch  cows,  112,168  working  oxen,  449,178 

Potsdam  sandstone,  the  occurrence  of  whidi  has  other   eattie,    762,511    sheep,  and   1,702,625 

not  been  observed  in  the  state.    The  8d  mag-  swine;  value  of  live  stock,  $19,887,580;  value 

nfisinn  limestone  is  emineutiy  the  /lead-bearing  of  animals  slaughtered  in  1849-^50,  $8,867,106^ 

rode,  but  many  mines  are  also  worked  in  the  Products  of  animals:   butter,  7,884^859  lbs.; 

ad  or  next  upper  limestone.     Hematite  iron  cheese,  208,672;  wool,  1,627,164.    The  crops 

ores  abound  in  these  calcareous  formations,  of  1849  were  as  foUows:    wheat,  2,981,652 

The  sandstones  afford  excellent  sand  for  the  bushels;  rye,  44,268;  oats,  5,278,079;  Indian 

mannfacture  of  glass.     The  stratified  rocks  com,  86,214,587;  barley,  9,681;  buckwheat, 

throughout  the  state  lie  in  a  nearly  horizontal  28,641 ;  Irish  potatoes,  989,006 ;  sweet  potatoes 

position,  and  their  undulations  are  everywhere  885,505;  hay,  116,925  tons;  hops^  4,180  lbs.; 

gende.    Even  where  they  meet  the  azoic  for-  clover  seed,  619,  and  other  grass  seed,  4^846 

mations,  as  the  porphyries  of  the  Iron  moun-  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  46,017  bushels;  bees^ 

imin  and  PUot  Knob  range,  they  are  not  dis-  wax  and  honey,  1,828,972  lbs. ;  fiax  seed,  18,696 

tnrbed  in  their  position.    For  further  notice  of  bushels;  flax,  627,160  Iba.;  hemp,  dew-rotted, 

the  mineral  productions  of  Missouri,  reference  15,968,  and  water-rotted,  60  tona  (45.96  per 

may  be  made  to  the  artides  CoaIp,  Cohait,  Cop-  cent,  of  the  whole  product  of  the  Union) ;  maple 

FKB,  Ibov,  Ibos  MouHTAiir,  and  Lbad.— The  sugar,  178,910  lbs. ;  molasses,  5,686  galls. ;  rough 

dimate  of  Missouri  is  in  some  respects  ex-  rice,  700  lbs.;  tobacco,  17,118,784  lb&;  sUk 

treme.    The  winters  are  sometimes  long  and  cocoons^  186  lbs. ;  wine,  10,568  galls.     The 

severe,  the  sunmiers  often  hot ;  bat  sudden  vslue  of  the  produce  of  market  g^irdens  was 

and  firequent  changes  of  temperature  occur.  $99,454^  and  of  orchards  $514,711.    Ydne  of 

The  mean  annud  temperature  at  JefiSsrson  Bar-  home   mannfantures^   $1,674,705.     The   total 

radcs  (laL  88''  28',  elevation  472  feet)  for  26  valne  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  state 

yean  was  55.46%  distributed  to  the  seasons  in  1840  was  $9,755,615,  and  in  1850  $84,619,640. 

thus :  springy  56.15^ ;  summer,  76.19^ ;  antnmn,  The  average  production  to  the  acre  in  MiBSOori 

65.68*';  winter,  88.85^     The  lowest  monthty  is:  wheat,  11  bnabds;  Indian  com,  84;  oati^ 

mean  in  this  p^iod  was  18.54%  and  the hi^liest  26;  Irish potatoea,  110 ;  tobacco,  775  lbs. ;  hay, 

86.80^    The  annual  rain  ftll  is  87.88  inches^  li  tons;  dew-rotted  hemp,  775  lbs.-— The  sta- 

dtstaributed  as  foBows:  spring,  10.56  inches ;  tbtics  of  ibe  manufiustoresi  te.,  of  the  state  in 

nmmer,  12.88;  antnmn,  a02;  winter,  6.87.—  1850  wero  aa  follows:   establiithmenti,  8,029; 


€ipita],  |0,ora,696;   raw  xnatorlal  iiaed,  $ia,-  Uoo,  8,156  m.  ooaeh  road,  and  IQ^flO  ■»  ail 

446,788 ;  lianda,  16,977  males  and  878  females;  specified.    The  tel^^ph  ooniiecta  all  tba  mm 

amraal  wages,  $8,184,764;  product  of  the  year,  towns  with  8t  Loaia,  and  the  most  irapoftnt 

fS8,749,266.    Among  the  manofaotoriea  are  towns  are  connected  with  the  lines  enendini 

noted  2  cotton  mills,  capital  $102,000 ;  1  woollen  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     On  Jan.  1,  I860, 

mill,  $20,000;  6  pig  iron  works,  $619,000;  6  Missonri  had  9  badca,  the  condition  of  whkfc 

cast  iron  works,  $187,000;   2  wrought  iron  was  as  follows:  Liabilities:  capital,   $6,796,- 

works,  $42,100;  22  distilleries  and  breweries,  781 ;    dronlation,   $4^167,886;    depoaita,  $S,- 

$298,900.    The  total  valne  of  manofaotnres  pro-  894,623;  profits  on  hand,  $806,001.  Reeonms: 

dnced  in  the  state  in  1840  was  only  $5,946,769,  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  dno.,  $10,814,877;  spe- 

showing  an  increase  in  10  years  of  $17,802,606,  cie,  $4,169,906;  real  estate,  $169,459;  total 

or  abont  800  per  cent— IfisBoori  had  in  1864  $14,664^241.— The   constitution   of    ICasoori 

about  400  direct  importers  of  foreign  goods,  grants   the  elective  franchise   to  erciy  frss 

Its  domestic  trade  is  immense;  centnng  at  St.  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  Statoa,  SI 

Louis,  the  commercial  depot  of  the  upper  sec-  years  of  a^,  who  baa  resided  in  the  state  1 

tion  of  the  great  valley,  it  extends  in  every  di-  year  and  m  the  place  of  yoting  8  moolba 

rection.    Its  steamboats  are  found  at  New  Or-  General  elections  are  held  on  the  1st  Monday  ia 

leans  and  St  Paul;  at  Pittsburg,  Oindnnati,  and  August    The  general  assembly  is  composed  of 

Louisville  on  the  Ohio  river;  at  Fort  Union  at  a  senate  of  18  members,  elected  in  ^sdicts  for 

tiiemouthof  the  Yellowstone;  and  at  Elansaa  4  years,  one  half  biennially,  ai^  a  boose  cf 

OityontheMissourL    Between  8,000  and  4,000  representatives  ai  49  members,  elected  for  S 

steamers  arrive  and  depart  annually.    The  in-  vears.    Senators  must  be  80  yeara  of  age,  mjA 

terior  is  reached  by  river,  railroad,  and  turnpike,  have  resided  in  the  state  6  years ;  and  represoH 

but  is  not  eyerywhere  well  accommodated  with  tatives  must  have  resided  in  the  district  frco 

means  of  intercommunication.  In  1860  the  ship-  which  chosen  2  years.    Both  must  be  citijMa 

ping  owned  in  the  state  amounted  to  28,907  of  the  United  States.    The  legxslatnre  meets  st 

(steam  24,966)  tons,  and  in  1869  to  60,760  (steam  Jefferson  City  biennially  (even  yearsX  on  ths 

64,616)  tonS|  of  wluoh  a  large  portion  was  built  last  Monday  of  December.    The  governor  {s^ 

within  the  state. — ^The  nmroads  of  Ifissouri,  ary  $8,000  and  furnished  house)  aixL  the  lieutea- 

with  two  exceptions,  have  their  initial  point  at  ant-governor  (paid  as  prendent  of  the  aenate  17 

St  Louis;  these  are  the  Pacific,  with  a  direct  per  day  while  sitting)  are  elected  by  the  people 

westerly  course  to  the  Kansas  line  of  280  m.,  at  large  for  4  years,  and  cannot  aerve  2  tenss 

and  its  S.  W.  branch,  which  takes  the  course  successively ;  they  must  be  native-bom  dtizcnsv 

indicated  by  its  name,  leaving  the  main  line  at  or  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  is 

Franklin,  and  terminating  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  1820.  or  inhabitants  at  the  period  of  the  cea- 

the  state,  with  a  length  of  282  m. ;  the  North  uon  by  France  in  1808.    The  principal  admin* 

Miasouri,  which  passes  K.  W.  to  the  southern  istrative  ofScers  are  tJie  secrettfy  of  state  (mIs- 

line  of  Iowa,  with  a  length  of  286  m. ;  and  the  ry  $1,800  and  feesX  superintendent  of  pebU^ 

St  Louis  and  Iron  mountain,  which  has  its  S.  schools  ($1,600),   auditor  ($1,860  and  fer$\ 

terminus  at  Pilot  Enob,  86^  m.  distant  fW>m  St  treasurer  ($1,860  and  fees),  attomey-gcBerxl 

Louis.    The  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  railroad  ($1,600  and  fees),  ^    Most  of  the  above  offi* 

extends  across  the  state  206  m.   Other  railroads  cers  are  required  to  reside  at  the  capital  dorir^ 

in  progress  or  projected  are :  the  Cairo  and  Ful-  their  terms  of  office.    The  judiciary  lyypswtt  ii 

ton,  the  length  of  which  in  this  state  is  77  m« ;  a  supreme  court,  16  circuit  courts,  connty  ooorta, 

the  Keokuk  and  Kansas,  the  Oanton  and  Bloom-  Ao,    The  supreme  court  has  8  Josticas  (salary 

field,  the  Lexington  and  St  Louis,  the  Oape  $8,000)  elected  for  6  yeara,  and  holda  two  set- 

Qirwdean  and  Pilot  Knob,  the  Randolph  and  sions  annuallv,  one  at  JeflTerson  Oity  and  one  st 

Ohariton,  and  the  Platte  country  railroads.    The  St  Louis.    A  circnit  court  is  Ibeld  twice  a  year 

completed  portion  of  these  railroads  and  their  in  each  county.    Ita  Jurisdiction  extends  to  aS 

coat  to  the  end  of  1869  were  aa  follows :  matters  of  tort  and  contract  over  |^  wheie  the 

R.,,.^ jrr- r-- —  demand  is  liquidated,  and  over  $50  where  the 

agreement  is  parole.    It  baa  exclusive  taauDtt^ 

^^l^-y^i::::—:::v:.:  m    t'SIS  «^  jurwioaon,  and  a  lopemdoii  ow  ti* 

QnineraBd  Pihnyra. 19        900^000  county  courts  and  Justiccs  of  the  peaea,  sobject 

North  MiaMNvi 188      ^633^2l  however  to  the  Correction  of  Um  suprcne  cocx 


^B^wB^iiidiv;;;;;;;.::::::::::::::;:  «   ^iiSSm  Thejudgw  of  the  ciit»it  courts  («iary$i>-. 

at  LooiB  Md  inm  Mooauia Mi     1^900,744    are  elected  in  their  respective  districta  fot  I 

T^j^  ISTSoIbwSJ    !*•'■•,  The  jurisdiction  <rf the  county  oomti is 


limited  to  matters  of  probate  and  lood  aflain; 

In  the  cost  is  probably  included  that  of  other  the  county  court  is  composed  of  8  Josticei 

portions  of  the  several  roada  in  progress.    The  elected  for  4  years.    In  addition  to  the  etrccit 

Duilding  of  these  roads  has  been  aid^  by  grants  ai^  county  courts.  St  Louis  has  a  eoort  c^ 

of  land  by  congress  and  by  bonda  guaranteed  common  pleaa  (with  jurisdiotion  similar  to  th« 

by  the  state.    The  length  of  peat  routes  at  the  drouit  court),  a  crimmal  court,  a  diatrki  co^^t 

end  of  June,  185&  waa  14,685  m.,  of  which  of  probate,  a  recorder's  court,  dnd  a  land  coort, 

205  m.  were  by  ndkoad,  614  m.  steam  navign-  having  sole  Juriadiotion  In  St  Louis  eoenty  io 
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ooite  reapcwtfag  Unda^  aottont  of  ^eotmanti 
dower,  partition,  ^^  Judges  of  the  oommon 
pleM  and  orimiDal  ooorte  are  elected  for  the 
■ame  term  as  the  oircoit  Judges.  HanmhaL 
St.  Joseph,  Gape  Girardeau,  Independenoe,  and 
Weston  have  also  separate  oonrts  of  common 
pleas. — The  reyenne  of  the  state  is  derired 
prinoipaUT  from  taxation,  'poll  tax,  licenses, 
hank  stock  dividends,  &0.  The  resoarces  of  the 
treasury  for  tiie  two  years  ending  Sept  80, 1850, 
amoonted  to  $1,192,498,  and  for  the  two  years 
ending  Sept  80, 1868,  to  $1,861,868.  The  ex- 
penditores  for  the  same  periods  were  $871,818 
and  $1,182,175.  The  state  deht  proper  amonnts 
to  $602,000,  on  which  the  annual  interest  is 
$35,805.  The  state  has  also  lent  its  credit  to 
railroad  companies  to  the  large  amount  of 
$20,101,000.  and  will  increase  this  to  $24,950,- 
000.  The  following  was  the  condition  of  the 
railroad  loans,  July  18, 1859 : 


lUmatttamfamf. 

utboriMd. 

iMMd. 

Anonl 

tobciniMd. 

HtullMl  and  St.  JMeph. 

-    'B.W.  branch 

Horth  liiaouri 

$8,000,000 
7,000,000 
4,600,000 
^600,000 
8»600,000 
660,000 
700,000 

$8,000,000 

7,000,000 
1,900,000 
4,860,000 
8,601,000 
880,000 

*  •  •  • 

$S,(Mb,000 

1,160,000 

99,000 

800,000 

700,000 

St  Loola  aad  Iron  Mt'B. . 

Cairo  and  Fnlton 

Platte  Oomitiy 

Total 

$24,960,000 

$80,101,000 

$4,849,000 

As  security  for  these  bonds  the  state  holds 
mortgages  on  the  roads  snd  their  prop^rtie^ 
also  on  the  lands  granted  by  congress  in  aid  of 
their  construction.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
taxable  property  in.  the  state  in  1850  was  $98,- 
595,468,  and  in  1857  $268,789,241.  The  prin- 
cipal insUtutions  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  state  are  the  state  lunatic  asylum  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  both  at  Fmton,  the  asy- 
lum for  the  blind  at  8t  Louis,  and  the  state 
prison  at  Jefferson  City.  Whole  number  of 
paupers  supported  in  whole  or  part  within  the 
year  ending  June  1,  1850,  2,977;  number  at 
that  date,  505;  annual  cost  of  support,  $58,248. 
Whole  number,  of  criminals  convicted  within 
the  same  year,  908;  number  in  prison  at  that 
date,  180. — ^In  1850  the  number  of  children  re- 
turned as  having  attended  school  any  part  of 
tho  year  was  95,285,  or  one  in  every  6.28  of 
the  free  population.  The  school  statistics  as 
reported  on  June  1  of  the  same  year  were  as 
fbUows:  1,570  primary  and  public  schools,  with 
1,620  teachers,  51,754  scholars,  and  an  annual 
i&oome  of  $160,770 ;  204  academies  and  private 
schools,  with  868  teachers,  8,829  schohirs.  and 
sa  income  of  $148.171 ;  9  universities  and  col- 
leges^ with  65  teacners,  1,009  students,  and  an 
inoome  of  $79,528;  total,  1,783  institutions, 
with  2,058  teachers,  61,592  scholars^  and  an 
inoome  of  $888,469.  In  1858  there  were  in 
Operation  8,882  conunon  schools^  with  4,897 
teachers.  The  school  fdnd  held  by  the  state 
amoontB  to  $575,668,  the  interest  from  which  is 
distributed  semi-annually  to  the  counties  pro 
r^la  ;  and  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  state  is  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
common  schools.    The  number  of  free  persona 


over  80  years  of  age  in  1860  muble  to  read  and 
write  was  86,778,  of  whom  86,281  were  whites 
and  497  free  colored  persons.  The  principal  col- 
legiate and  professional  schools  within  the  state 
are:  theuniversityof  St LouisatStLouia, found- 
ed in  1882,  and  its  medical  dmrtment,  1886 ;  St 
Charles  college  at  St  Oharles,  1887;  Missouri 
university  at  Columbia,  1842,  and  its  medical  de- 
partment at  St  Louis,  ^  1846;  St  Vincent's 
college  at  Cape  Girardeau,  1848 ;  Masonic  col- 
lege at  Lexington,  1844 ;  Fayette  college  at  Fay* 
ette,  1848 ;  Westmmster  college  at  Fulton,  1851 ; 
Chapel  Hill  coUege  at  Chapel  Hill,  1852 ;  William 
Jewett  college  at  Webster,  1852 ;  Grand  lUvar 
college  at  Trenton,  1856 ;  theological  semina^T 
(R.  0.)  at  St  Louis;  St  Mary's  ecclesiastical  (R. 
0.)  seminary  at  Barrens,  Perry  co.,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  theolo^oal  sohoolB,  Ac — ^The  whole 
number  of  ohurohes  in  the  state  in  1850  waa 
880,  with  acconmiodation  for  251,068  pefsons^ 
and  valued  as  property  at  $1,56 1,610.  Of  these, 
804  were  Baptist  churches,  57  Christian,  11 
Episcopal,  18  free,  2  Jewish,  24  Lutheran,  1 
Mennonite,  268  Methodist,  8  Moravian,  128 
Presbyterian,  68  Boman  Catholic,  11  union,  8 
Unitarian,  1  Universalist,  and  21  others.  The 
number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  18(K) 
was  61,  which  circulated  annually  6,195,560 
copies;  of  these,  5  (8,880,400  copies)  were  pub- 
lished daUy,  4  (278,000  copies)  tri-weekly,  46 
(8,406,560  copies)  weekly,  and  7  (185,600  copies) 
monthly ;  and  17  (608,800  copies)  were  literary 
and  miscellaneous,  42  (5,496,280)  political,  and 
2  (90,480)  religious.  Thenumber  of  libraries  in 
the  state,  other  than  private,  was  97,  containing 
76,056  volumes,  viz. :  18  (28,106  vols.)  public, 
18  (17,150  vols.)  school,  66  (14,500  vols.)  Sun- 
day school,  4  (19,700  vols.)  college,  and  1  (600) 
church. — ^In  legal  proceedings  the  region  now 
known  as  Missouri  was  included  by  the  French 
and  Spanish  in  the  Illinois  oountiy,  but  popu- 
larly and  historically  it  was  denominated  Upper 
Louisiana.  The  states  of  Arkansas  and  Iowa 
and  the  great  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebras- 
ka were  parts  of  the  same  grand  division.  Sit* 
uated  in  the  central  part  of  the  valley,  the 
settlement  and  progress  of  Missouri  wero  later 
and  less  rapid  than  those  of  the  lower  districts ; 
but  as  early  as  1720  its  lead  mines  had  already 
attracted  attention.  In  1755  Ste.  Genevieve,  its 
oldest  town,  wss  founded.  In  1768  the  juris- 
diction of  the  country  passed  from  France  to 
Spain  and  England,  the  Mississippi  being  the 
dividing  line  between  their  respective  appor- 
tionments. France  had  been  despoiled  of  all 
her  North  American  possessions.  During  the 
contest  numbers  of  Canadian  Fronch  emigrated 
by  way  of  the  lakes,  and  going  south  setfied  in 
both  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana,  giving  the 
first  impulse  to  the  permanent  settlement  of 
Missouri ;  and  a  flourishing  river  trade  sprang 
up  between  the  two  sections.  The  character 
of  the  new  government  (Spanish)  was  concili- 
atory; lands  wero  granted  liberally  to  the 
colonists,  and  numerous  emigrants  from  Spain 
flocked  into  the  country.    In  1775  St  Louis^ 


HISSOUBI  1CIS80UBI  RIV£B 

originaOy  a  depot  for  the  far  trade,  contained  present  the  proc^resB  of  tiie  itate  in 
800  inhabitants,  and  Ste.  Geneyieve  abont  460.  prosperity  has  been  rapid ;  immigratuui  has 
At  this  time  the  American  revolution  was  stantly  been  angmenting  its  popolatioii,  whie& 
commencing,  and  Spain,  siding  with  the  colo-  by  the  U.  8.  census  of  1860  probably  amoann 
nists,  entered  into  hostilities  agunst  England,  to  abont  1,200,000 ;  and  agriculture,  miai&ft, 
Jn  Lower  Louisiana  and  Florida  the  arms  of  commerce,  and  manufaotores  have  been  eipm^ 
Spain  were  successful;  but  in  1780  St.  Louis  ed  into  vast  interests,  whose  products  are  rqMiSy 
was  attacked  by  a  body  of  English  and  Lidians  increasing  in  value  and  importance, 
from  Michilimackinac,  and  was  only  relieved  by  HISSOUBI  (i. «.,  Mud  river),  a  laise  river  of 
the  timely  arrival  of  Gen.  Clark  from  Kaakas-  the  United  States,  and  the  principal  tribotarf 
kia.  The  general  peace  of  1788  put  an  end  to  of  the  MississippL  It  properly  forms  one  mnta 
hostilities;  Spain  retained  her  previous  posses-  with  the  Mississippi,  bemg  inuch  greater  m 
dons,  and  received  in  addition  the  whole  of  length  and  volume  than  the  other  brandi  which 
Florida,  of  which  she  had  been  deprived  20  bem  that  name  above  the  mouth  of  the  M»- 
years  before ;  and  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mis-  souri.  It  rises  near  the  boundary  between  Ore- 
sissippi,  including  all  the  Illinois  country,  was  gon  and  Nebraska,  but  within  the  latter  territccr, 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  Emigration  into  among  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  several  aaill 
Spanish  Louisiana  began  once  more  on  the  res-  streams,  the  principal  of  which  are  Jefiersoc 
toration  of  peace,  and  many  persons  from  the  and  Wisdom  rivers  (the  latter  rising  within  a 
western  part  of  the  United  States  moved  into  mile  of  the  head  springs  of  Clark^s  iotIl  of  the 
Missouri.  Disputes  soon  arose  between  Spain  and  Columbia),  whose  sources  lie  between  lat.44' 
the  United  States.  A  disagreement  relative  to  20'  and  46''  85'  N.  and  Ions.  112"*  and  lU' 
the  navigation  of  the  ^eat  river  was  settied  by  W.,  and  which  unite  about  kt  46^  16',  loce 
treaty  in  1796,  by  which  Spain  granted  to  the  112^.  According  to  some  geographera^  how- 
United  States  fr^  navigation ;  but  the  stipula^  ever,  the  Missouri  properly  begins  about  80  si. 
tions  on  the  part  of  Spain  were  not  faithfhlly  further  E.,  where  the  stream  formed  by  the 
carried  out,  and  it  is  probable  that  war  would  Jefferson  and  Wisdom,  which  on  this  hypoth^^ai 
have  broken  out  had  not  the  country  been  ceded  retains  thus  far  the  former  name,  ia  Jotned  Ij 
back  in  1800  to  France,  by  which  it  was  sold  the  Madison  and  Gallatin.  After  a  derk^ 
to  the  United  States  in  1808.  The  country  pur-  course  N.  from  the  latter  point  to  about  UC  4>  . 
chased  was  immediately  divided  into  the  ^*  ter-  the  Missouri  runs  K  to  the  frontier  of  DacUAi. 
ritory  of  Orleans"  and  the  '*  district  of  Louisi-  where  it  is  Joined  by  ^esser)  White  Earth  river, 
ana.^'  The  latter  was  erected  in  1806  into  the  Its  general  direction  is  S.  £.  thence  to  the  Ml<^ 
territory  of  Louisiana,  and  St.  Louis  became  sissippi,  which  it  joins  in  lat  88^  60'  60 '  X. 
the  seat  of  its  government  In  1812,  on  the  long.  90"*  14'  46"  W.,  after  separating  Nefara»iu 
admission  of  the  present  state  of  Louisiana  into  on  me  W.  fh>m  Daootah  and  Iowa  on  the  £. 
the  Union,  the  name  of  the  territory  was  forming  a  smallpart  of  the  dividing  line  betweca 
changed  to  Missouri,  and  its  government  made  Ifissouri  and  liansaa  and  Nebraska^  and  ajw 
representative.  The  limits  on  the  west  were  flowing  across  the  whole  state  of  MissoQri  It» 
mdually  extended  by  treaties  with  the  Indians,  length  is  8,096  m.,  which,  added  to  1,410  isu» 
Jn  1810  the  population  nimibered  20,846,  of  the  length  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  nuJ^es  ;:» 
whom  all  but  about  1,600  belonging  to  Arkansas  whole  course,  from  its  source  to  the  goli,  4^.4 
were  settied  within  the  present  Smits  of  Mis-  m.  It  has  commonly  been  navigatea  tmUr  u 
souri.  Immigration  now  came  in  rapidly  from  the  month  of  the  Yellowstone,  in  the  K.  K  pan 
the  East.  In  1817  the  total  population  had  in-  of  Nebraska,  but  it  may  be  ascended  by  iftcas- 
creased  to  60,000,  and  St.  Louis  counted  at  this  boats  much  further  than  thia  to  the  Great  fal» 
time  6,000  inhabitants.  It  had  already  become  almost  at  the  very  base  of  tne  moontaina,  aaid 
the  emporium  of  the  upper  MississippL  In  about  2,640  bl  mnx  the  ICasisrippL  Therv  m 
this  year  the  assembly  applied  to  conpees  for  no  serious  obstruction  to  navigation  below  ti.tf 
permission  to  frame  a  state  constitution  pre-  point,  though  at  certun  seasons  of  the  year  tht 
liminary  to  admission  into  the  Union.  Now  water  is  shallow,  owing  to  its  paanng  tiutras^ 
commenced  that  great  struggle  to  prevent  the  a  dry  and  open  country  in  its  upper  come^  sdj 
extension  of  slavery  into  the  new  states,  being  snlject  to  extensive  evaporation.  It  » 
which  was  settied  by  the  celebrated  com-  generally  turbid  and  r^d.  In  its  lower  eovts 
promise  of  1820,  whereby  it  was  determined  it  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  aOnvial  vaUey  d 
that  Missouri  should  come  into  the  Union  aa  a  great  flartility,  back  of  which  lie  gencraQy  a* 
alaveholding  atate,  but  that  slavery  should  never  tensive  pndries.  At  its  month  it  is  over  htU  a 
be  establishea'in  any  states  formed  in  the  future  mile  wide,  and  in  many  places  it  is  math  wite. 
from  the  lands \lying  to  the  N.  of  lat  86^  SO'.  Its  prindpal  tribntanes  are  the  YeUowsaaoi^ 
The  state  constitution  was  framed  by  a  conven-  Little  Missouri,  Big  Gh^enne,  (greater)  Wkils 
tion  of  40  delegatd^  convened  at  St.  Louis,  July  Earth,  Ni-obranh,  rlatte  or  Nebraska^KanMik 
19, 1820;  and  the  slate  was  admitted  by  proda-  and  Osage  on  the  rights  and.  the  IGIk,  baootalv 
mation  of  the  presidi^oit.  Aug.  10. 1821,  on  the  Big  Sioux,  littie  l^miz,  and  Grand  on  ihm  IdL 
compliance  of  the  legvslature  of  jfiesouri  with  The  Tellowatone  draina  the  whole  of  o«tnl  end 
the  requirements  of  th^^  act  of  congress  passed  a  large  part  of  western  Nebraska,  ooOeetug  t^ 
Feb.  27  of  that  year.    I^m  this  time  ontil  the  waters  of  a  great  number  of  aalW 
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whieh  flow  between  the  Blaek  hills  and  the  Great  fialls  ooonr  about  146  m«  below  this  point 
Rockr  mountains.  It  is  800  jards  wide  at  its  Tbej  are  the  grandest  on  the  North  American 
month,  or  about  equal  in  size  to  the  Missouri  at  continent  after  those  of  Niagara,  and  consist  of 
the  point  of  junction.  The  Little  Missouri  comes  4  cataracts,  respectively  of  26,  47,  19,  and  87 
frora  the  vallej  between  the  Black  and  Turtle  feet  perpendicular  descent,  separated  by  rapids. 
hills,  running  almost  parallel  with  the  Yellow-  The  whole  fsJl  in  16i  ra.  is  857  feet, 
stone,  and  is  about  800  m.  long.  The  Cheyenne  MISTAKE.  The  principles  of  law  in  relation 
or  Washteg  and  greater  White  Earth  or  Mank-  to  mistake  are  of  much  practical  importance, 
kizit^  rise  near  the  8.  base  of  the  Black  hills^  That  which  is  most  general,  and  may  be  regard- 
in  the  central  part  of  Nebraska,  and  flow  £. ;  ed  as  Inndamental,  is,  that  no  man  sludl  ayail 
the  former  is  400  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  himself  either  to  establish  or  resist  a  chum, 
the  latter  800.  The  Ni-obrarah,  or  Eau  qui  of  his  mistake  or  ignorance  of  law.  8o  also  in 
Court,  is  formed  by  two  considerable  streams,  criminal  law  it  is  an  ancient  mazim:  Ignaraf^ 
one  of  which  rises  near  the  source  of  the  White  tia  legit  neminem  exctuat.  The  reason  some- 
Earth  and  the  other  further  to  the  S. ;  its  length  times  assigned,  that  the  law  supposes  every 
from  its  remotest  source  is  not  much  under  500  one  to  be  ac(^uiunted  with  it,  is  notbing  more 
m.  The  North  fork  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  than  a  repetition  of  the  rule  in  other  words, 
rirer  rises  near  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Kansas,  and  The  true  reason  is,  the  extreme  danger  of  per- 
makes  a  long  detour  to  the  N.  W.,  almost  inters  mitting  any  person  to  shelter  himself  under  his 
locking  with  the  head  streams  of  the  Yellow*  Ignorance  of  the  law,  or  to  found  a  riffht  upon 
stone.  It  then  flows  8.  E.,  and  in  lat.  41^  long.  it.  For  this'would  be,  in  the  words  of  the  kine's 
100"  30^,  is  joined  by  the  South  fork,  which  has  bench  in  England,  "  to  hold  out  a  premium  m 
its  sources  about  Pike's  peak.  The  united  ignorance ;"  and  ignorance  of  that  which  it  is 
stream  thus  drains  the  whole  of  southern  Ne-  of  the  utmost  importance  that  eJl  men  should 
braska,  and  faUs  into  the  l^ssonri  600  m.  from  know.  Hence  the  law  distinguishes  most  care- 
it4  mouth,  being  600  yards  wide  at  the  point  of  fully  between  a  mistake  of  law  and  a  mistake  of 
confluence.  The  constituents  of  the  Kansas  fiict ;  for  the  latter  is,  as  a  general  rule,  rectified, 
river  are  the  Republican  and  Sraoky  Hill  forks,  and  all  mischievous  consequences  prevented,  as 
which  water  the  N.  and  central  parts  of  the  ter-  far  as  possible ;  and  a  mistake  as  to  the  law  of 
ritory,  and  the  Kansas  also  receives  numerous  a  foreign  state  or  country  is  regarded  only  as  a 
smaller  tributaries ;  its  width  at  its  mouth  is  mistake  of  fact,  because  no  one  is  under  any 
233  yards.  The  Osage,  about  400  yards  wide  obligation  to  become  acquainted  with  a  foreign 
at  the  point  of  junction,  is  the  principal  stream  law^ — ^To  this  general  rule  there  are  some  im- 
of  southern  Missouri.  The  Milk  river,  on  the  portant  qualifications ;  the  principal  one  being, 
left  bank,  draws  its  waters  partly  from  British  that  no  mere  acknowledgment,  or  waiver  of  de- 
America.  The  Dacotah,  Tchansansan,  or  Ri-  fence  or  right,  made  under  a  mistake  of  law,  is 
vi^re  &  Jacques,  is  the  principal  water  course  of  binding.  Thus,  if  one  has  a  good  legal  defence 
Daootah,  and  is  450  or  500  m.  long.  The  Big  against  a  promissory  note,  bn^  by  an  ignorance 
Sioax  runs  nearly  parallel  with  it  at  a  distance  or  mistake  of  the  law,  supposes  himself  bound 
of  about  50  m.,  and  its  length  may  be  estimated  to  pay  it,  and  on  this  supposition  gives  a  promise 
at  300  m. ;  its  embouchure  is  110  yards  wide,  to  pay  it,  the  promise  will  not,  in  general,  be 
The  Little  Sioux,  or  Inyan  Yankey,  belongs  to  binding  upon  him.  There  is  also,  in  many 
the  western  part  of  Iowa.  Grand  river  rises  cases,  much  relief  to  be  obtained  by  the  con- 
in  southern  Iowa,  and  drains  the  N.  W.  part  of  struetion  of  a  contract;  but  this  is  always 
Mi-i^ouri;  its  width  at  its  mouth  is  190  yards,  governed  and  limited  by  certiun  definite  rules. 
It  w  ill  thus  be  seen  that  the  Missouri  receives  It  is  often  stated  by  ethical  writers,  that  a  party 
sW  the  great  rivers  which  rise  on  the  eastern  to  a  contract  is  bound  to  execute  the  contract  in 
•Jeclivity  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  with  the  sin-  the  sense  which  he  knew  the  other  party  to  put 
^'le  exception  of  the  Arkansas,  and  a  large  share  upon  it.  This  may  be  true  always  in  a  moral 
of  the  waters  which  lie  between  its  own  bed  and  sense ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  true  in  a  legal 
that  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  The  area  which  it  sense,  although  courts  have  sometimes  seemed  to 
drains  is  estimated  at  519,400  sq.  m.  Pasdng  as  think  it  was  a  good  rule  of  law.  The  true  rule 
i:  does  through  a  newly  settled  country,  there  and  the  reason  of  it  are  easily  seen.  If  A  con- 
are  few  large  cities  and  towns  on  its  banks;  the  tracts  with  B  in  writing  to  sell  him  100  mules, 
mo9t  important  are  Omaha  City  in  Nebraska,  and  receives  the  money,  and  B  at  the  lime, 
Atchison  and  Leavenworth  in  Kansas,  and  St.  being  a  fordgner  perhaps  or  for  some  other 
Joseph,  Kansas  Oity,  Lexington,  Booneville,  reason,  understood  that  ne  was  buying  horses, 
Jefferson  Oity,  and  St.  Oharles  in  lOssouri.  all  which  A  knew,  nevertheless  B  could  not daini 
About  411  m.  from  its  source  the  river  passes  horses  under  the  contract  He  could,  by  prov- 
throQgfa  a  narrow  gorge  denominated  the  ^  Gates  ing  his  mistake  and  A*s  knowledge  of  it,  make 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.**  It  is  5}  m.  long,  and  out  a  case  of  fraud,  and  this  would  annul  the 
the  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  which  rise  di-  contract,  and  then  he  could  recover  his  money 
rectly  from  the  water  to  the  height  of  1,200  feet,  from  A.  But  the  reason  why  he  could  do  no 
are  only  460  feet  apart.  For  the  first  3  m.  there  more  is,  that  the  law  will  not,  under  pretence 
i^  but  one  spot  where  a  foothold  could  be  oh-  of  construing  a  contract,  make  a  new  oontract 
tjdned  between  the  water  and  the  rock.    The  for  the  parties.    Hence,  it  is  another  way  of  ex- 
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pressing  the  same  nile,  that  the  aclnnl  intention  law.   Then,  however,  a  court  of  equity  <Iocr?*{ 
of  the  parties  to  a  contract  shall  be  carried  into  that  the  attorney  should  take  the  legaiv.  ':" 
effect,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  that  only  as  a  trustee  for  the  intended  legatee,  r . 
intention  by  a  rational    oonstmoUon  of  the  immediately  pay  it  over  to  him.    This  mu^t  '• 
words  they  have  actually  used,  but  no  further ;  regarded  rather  as  suppressing  a  fraud,  acd  tt 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  reasonable,  safe,  and  tablishing  and  enforcing  an  equitable  trnst,  thi: 
well  established  rules,  that  no  evidence  from  as  an  exercise  of  the  equity  power  of  comet 
without  a  written  contract  shall  be  permitted  inff  a  mistake ;  for  the  extensive  and  verj  U*; 
to  control  or  vary  it.    While  parties  are  nego-  ficial  power  which  a  court  of  eouity  hus  is  c:^ 
tiating  they  may  change  their  minds  and  vary  of  mistake  b  exercised  in  general  between  p.r'  > 
their  demands  and  concessions,  and  generally  to  an  instrument  (See  Gbakcsbt,  and  Eg*  r: 
do  this  to  some  extent.   But  when  they  have        MISTLETOE,  or  Missxltob  {tuevm  a''  * 
finally  put  their  terms  in  writing,  the  law  sup«  common  mistletoe  or  mistelden),  a  p&ra« '  - 
poses  that  these  are  what  they  have  concluded  plant  belonnng  to  a  genus  embracing  76  ^\  ■  - 
upon,  and  that  they  have  chosen  and  used  the  (I^on),  of  which  number  thb  is  the  onl}  ^n 
very  words  which  express  their  meaning;  and  round  in  Europe.     The  word  is  6np[>os-!  >- 
that  whatever  is  not  therein  stated,  although  some  to  be  derived  from  the  German  JZ/^'^.: 
it  may  have  previously  passed  between  them,  or  slimy  dirt ;  by  others  from  mUtdto,  :- 
has  been  purposely  omitted  because  it  was  not  Saxon  for  the  plant.    The  berries,  vbirb  v^ 
finally  agreed  to.    It  would  therefore  be  mani-  usually  white,  secrete  a  dimy  Juice,  and  an; .« 
festly  unjust  to  permit  evidence  of  any  of  these  in  making  bird  lime;  whence  tueum  in  U' 
things  to  come  forward  and  vary  the  written  and  i(os  in  Greek  signify  both  mistli>t"f  c. 
contract;  and  hence  the  rule,  which  is  concisely  bird  lime.    The  mistletoe  belongs  to  tbo  r." 
expressed  in  the  Scotch  law  thus :  '*  Writing  ral  order  loranthaeeoy  evergreen  shrubs  « '' 
cannot  be  out  down  or  taken  away  by  the  testi-  forked-branched  stems,  parasitically  inij  !:/:•*: 
mony  of  witnesses."    But  while  evidence  must  themselves  in  the  woody  portion<i  i<f  ^^' 
not  vary,  it  may  explain,  the  contract.    Thus,  in  trees,    sometimes   insinuating  tbemnlvri 
the  most  solemn  deed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  creeping  roots  under  the   bark,  and  f.!  "• 
explain  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  in  order  to  growing  in  the  ground.    The  flowers  of  «<  ~ 
show  who  the  parties  are,  what  the  boundaries  of  the  species  are  imperfect,  small,  inc*i.*'  • 
of  land  mean,  or  where  it  is  situated.    But  it  is  ous,  white  or  greenish  yellow ;  of  otbcr^  t:^^ 
a  very  different  thing  when  one  of  the  parties  are  perfect,  beautifully  colored,  verr  -)-  "^ 
says  that  the  deed  contains  a  mistake ;  that  the  variously  diffhsed  over  the  plants,  and  f^  .  " 
house  or  the  field  it  conveys  is  not  the  house  or  ly  having  from  one  to  many  bracts.    M'^'  • 
field  which  it  was  intended  to  convey ;  and  on  the  order  occur  in  tropical  regioD^  a  fevr  ^^ 
this  ground  demands  to  hold  the  house  or  field  being  found  elsewhere.     The  comrooD  m\<  • 
which,  as  he  alleges,  should  have  been  given  to  is  found  in  England,  and  is  familtarlj  li  *' 
him.    And  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  establish-  there  on  account  of  various  cust^r/^  tri- 
ed rule  concerning  mistakes,  that  any  mistake  tions,  and  superstitions  connected  wit),  it.  '* 
in  an  instrument  may  be  corrected,  if  the  in-  is  an  evergreen  budi  attached  to  tk  tr::^* 
strument  itself  affords  the  means  of  correction ;  and  branches  of  trees,  composed  of  d:>  i  •'■' 
but  not,  if  it  can  be  done  only  by  goincr  outside  mous  shoots,  opposite  leaves,  and  jd 'v  t  f 
of  the  instrument.    Questions  of  this  kind  fre-  ers,  which  are  succeeded  by  fruit  wi.i'^  •'' '" 
quentiy  occur  in  the  construction  of  wills;  and  most  always  white,  bat  there  is  ^ai<)  *'','*'* 
sometimes  they  present   extreme  difficulties,  variety  with  red  fruit.     TIio  plant  i^  ^ 
Thus,  if  a  legacy  is  given,  and  the  name  of  the  more  than  8  or  4  feet  in  diameter ;  it  i»  t    ^ ' 
legatee  describes  no  one  perfectly,  or  is  equally  crowded  with  branches  and  leaves.    It<*  cr  '^ 
applicable  to  two  persona,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  is  slow,  seldom  more  than  2  or  8  inchi'*  >- 
certain,  that  if  any  thing  else  in  the  will  will  clear  shoot  and  2  or  8  pairs  of  leaves  bein^  pr 
up  the  question,  it  will  be  used  for  that  purpose ;  in  a  season.    The  leaves  vary  coo«i<^'<' 
and,  secondly,  that  if  it  is  a  case  of  mere  oh-  different  plants.    The  durability  of  tht-  ]:'  '  ' 
scnrity,  evidence  may  be  received  to  clear  up  proportionally  great,  for  when  once  c^  '     \ 
that  obscurity ;  but  if  the  case  is  one  which  ia  on  a  tree  it  is  seldom  known  to  ce85c  ^^  j 
without  any  question  of  itself,  evidence  cannot  while  the  tree  lives. — ^The  mi5tlet<i'  i-*  •  "■ 
be  admitted  to  show  that  the  testator  meant  monly  propagated  by  its  berries  beinj  r  .   '^ 
something  else  than  that  which  he  has  distinctly  adhere  by  some  means  or  other  to  thv  t  ''>  ' 
said,  and  thus  to  rectify  a  mistidce.    A  strong  a  living  tree.    It  is  supposed  that  binS  «' 
case  is  cited  in  the  English  books,  where  an  a^  feed  upon  these  berries  wipe  off  s^^tnc  •  •  ' 
tomey  employed  to  draw  a  will  for  a  sick  man,  seeds  which  adhere  to  their  biOs  b5  ^'     ^ 
wrote  his  own  name  in  the  place  of  one  whom  them  against  the  bark.    We  are  iofi^rr  •  * 
he  was  dirocted  to  make  a  legatee  of  a  large  an  eye  witness  that  in  a  similar  maor-'  - 
sum,  and  th^  will  was  so  executed.    The  facts  seeds  of  orchidaceous  epiphTtes  $xt  !•- ^ 
being  proved,  ^the  intended  legatee  claimed  the  trees,  and  even  on  other  ana  dead  sr)-*'' 

legacy,  by  conation  of  the  mistake  into  which  by  the  hi  "  -'  *  -^  *  ^ -^-  ^^♦- «"  ■' 

the  attorney  had  led  the  testator.    But  it  was  cal  parts 
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Sach  seeds  soon  yegetate,  and  even  pat  forth  rioos  in  its  presence ;  Lence  in  orchards  it  is 
a  few  leaves,  bnt  perish  unless  lodged  upon  customary  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  it  appears, 
living  trees  or  in  appropriate  places.  Kay  — Several  kinds  of  birds  eat  the  berries ;  thej 
Boggested  the  experiment  of  artificially  planting  are  tlie  favorite  food  of  the  missel  thrash.  Ab 
the  berries  of  the  mistletoe  in  or  upon  the  a  medicine  the  plant  was  once  considered  valu- 
sinooth  bark,  and  the  trial  succeeded.  In  1888  able  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  and  the 
Mr.  Baxter,  of  the  Oxford  botanic  garden,  £ng-  Romans  prized  it  as  an  antidote  to  poisons.  Its 
land,  rubb^  9  mistletoe  seeds  on  the  smooth  principal  use  now  is  to  hang  up  with  holly  in 
bark  of  an  apple  tree,  all  of  which  germlDated.  rooms  at  Christmas.  The  custom  of  kissing 
Duhamel  succeeded  in  making  them  sprout  under  it  at  that  festive  season  is  referred  to  the 
upon  other  substances,  such  as  bricks,  tiles,  supposition  on  tlie  part  of  some  that  it  was  the 
stones,  the  ground,  &c.,  but  the  plants  did  not  forbidden  tree  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  This 
long  survive.  It  is  a  well  known  law  in  vege-  pleasant  Christmas  custom  Mr.  Loudon  supposes 
tation  that  the  young  root  or  radicle,  as  it  pro-  most  likely  came  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and 
Lrudes  from  the  seed,  seeks  to  descend  and  to  have  been  commemorative  of  Baldur  the 
plunge  itself  deeply  in  the  soil;  but  it  has  been  son  of  Odin.  In  the  feudal  ages,  the  same 
iscertained  that  in  the  seed  of  the  mistletoe  the  writer  adds,  it  was  gathered  with  great  solem- 
radicle  invariably  turns  itself  toward  the  sur-  nity  on  Christmas  eve  and  hung  up  in  the  great 
fuee  of  the  body  to  which  the  seed  has  been  haU  with  loud  shouts  and  r^oicings.  Among 
iffixed;  so  that  it  happens  that  sometimes  the  the  draids  the  mistletoe  was  considered  sacred 
y^oung  root  has  first  to  raise  itself  up  and  then  if  found  growing  upon  the  oak,  and  was  possibly 
bend  over  until  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  rendered  thus  valuable  from  its  rarity ;  for  its 
bark  or  other  substance.  Having  done  so,  the  appearance  on  that  tree  is  now  so  rare  that  the 
point  of  the  radicle  swells  out  into  a  sort  of  druids'  mistletoe  is  conjectured  by  some  to  have 
[llsk,  the  better  to  attach  itself.  Generally  a  been  some  other  plant.  The  tradition  is,  that 
single  radicle  belongs  to  a  seed,  especially  if  the  it  was  cut  from  the  oak  with  great  ceremo- 
seed  be  of  an  oval  form;  but  if  it  is  triangular  nies  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  and  at 
^r  irregular,  2, 8,  or  more  appear.  Seeds  artifi-  that  time  consecrated  to  their  chief  deity  on 
:! ally  attached  to  a  cannon  balL  suspended  by  accountof  the  extraordinary  virtues  they  attrib- 
ft  cord  at  some  distance  from  the  earth,  were  uted  to  it.  Pliny,  among  other  ancient  writers, 
found  to  direct  their  radicles  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  gives  a  similar  account  It  was  also  used  in 
bull,  whether  they  were  on  the  upper  or  lower  religious  ceremonies  by  the  Persian  magi — The 
surface  or  upon  the  sides.  This  peculiarity  representative  of  the  mistletoe  in  the  western 
secures  their  growth  upon  every  surface  of  the  and  southern  portions  of  the  United  States  is 
branches  of  treea  A  seeming  explanation  has  phoradendronjlavescens  ofl^uiiallj  which  grows 
been  proposed  by  supposinff  that  the  radicle  chiefly  upon  the  branches  of  elms  and  hickories; 
iceks  to  avoid  the  light ;  and  Dntrochet  found,  a  yellowish  green,  woody-stemmed  parasite, with 
indeed,  that  when  he  glued  the  seeds  upon  the  a  jointed  stalk  having  opposite  and  whorled 
nsido  or  upon  the  outside  of  the  panes  of  a  branches,  fleshy,  ofoovate-shaped  leaves,  small 
nriadow,  in  each  case  the  young  roots  were  flowers  in  axillary  spikes,  which  are  shorter 
*ound  to  be  seeking  the  interior  of  the  room,  than  the  leaves,  and  fruit  of  white,  glutinouB 
rhe  facility  of  thus  growing  under  any  circum-  berries.  (Chapman^s  "  Flora  of  the  Southern 
stances  npon  the  trees  which  the  plant  aflfects.  United  States,^'  New  York,  1S60.)  This  species 
letcrmines  somewhat  the  future  size  and  shape ;  has  a  wide  distribution  from  New  Jersey  west- 
is  for  instance,  when  the  germination  occurs  ward,  and  southward  to  Mississippi  and  Florida. 
ipon  tlie  upper  side  of  a  branch,  the  shoots  A  botanical  exploration  of  New  Mexico  in  18i6, 
tend  upward ;  but  if  it  occurs  on  the  under  by  Mr.  Augustus  Fendler,  enabled  Dr.  Engel- 
•ide,  the  shoots  descend ;  and  i^  again,  the  mann  and  Prof  Asa  Gray,  at  whose  suggestion 
ti loots  start  on  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  secretary  of  war 
rank,  they  proceed  to  grow  horiiontally,  it  was  undertaken,  to  arrange  and  describe  other 
^reading  of  course  with  the  growth  of  the  American  mistletoes.  This  arrangement  can  be 
>lant  so  as  to  ultimately  form  a  hemispherical  found  in  the  *^  Memoirs  of  the  American  Acad- 
>rsh.  The  roots  of  the  mistletoe  which  pene-  emy,"  new  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  58  (Cambridge  and 
T2itc  the  bark  extend  themselves  between  the  Boston,  1849),  where  6  species  of  pharadendran 
rincr  bark  and  the  soft  wood,  where  the  sap  is  are  noticed,  including  the  present  and  the  P. 
uost  abundant,  sometimes  sendiDg  up  suckers  Californieum^  with  the  P.  tofnentoium(De  Oan-- 
It  a  distance  from  the  point  where  the  roots  doUe),  the  others  being  new.  An  allied  genua, 
entered.  These  roots  after  a  while  become  areen^Ao^iiem (M.  Bieb.),  comprises  two  species, 
m  bedded  in  the  eolid  wood,  and  hence  has  viz.:  the  ^.<Keyc€(2rt,  parasitic  on  the  otnttf^tf- 
irisen  the  opinion  that  the  mistletoe  actually  /u,  which  grows  on  the  mountain  sides  around 
-oots  itself  into  the  solid  wood  as  well  as  into  Santa  F6,  and  the  A.  eryptopodan  (Engelm.), 
he  living  bark ;  which  would  be  very  unlikely,  parasitic  on  the  pinus  hraehyptera^  which  grows 
\A  no  nutriment,  such  as  it  wants,  could  be  m  western  New  Mexico.  For  farther  informa- 
irawn  from  thence.  It  is  generally  admitted,  tion  on  these  American  forms,  consult  the  ^^Re- 
oo,  that  the  mistletoe  robs  the  branch  of  its  ports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  for  a  Railroad 
Lscending  and  descending  sap,  and  thus  is  inju-  Koute  to  the  Pacific,"  vol.  iv.  p.  184. 
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MITAU,  or  MrrTAxr  (Rass.  Mitavo;  LetUfih,  era  Citizen/^  in  which  among  other  roeasurr* 

Telgana\  a  town  of  European  Rnssia,  capital  of  he  advocated  the  reopening  or  the  African  ftU«  r 

Coarland,  in  a  low  marriiy  district  adjoining  the  trade.    Thb  Journal  was  afterward  renored  tv 

Aa,  25  m.  8.  W.  from  Ri^;  pop.  in  1858, 18,819,  Washington,  and  in  1859  ceaaed  to  appear. 

cbieflj  Gkrmans,  indnding  manj  Jews.    The  After  its  suspension  Mr.  Ifitchel  np^ux  Nirrr 

principal  pablio  edifices  are  the  castle,  once  the  time  in  France,  bnt  has  nnce  retonicd  to  tSr 

residence  of  the  dnkes  of  Conrland,  the  Greek,  United  States.    He  is  the  author  of  ^  EcjV 

Oatholic,  and  Protestant  churches,  &c.   linens  O'Neill  ^'  and  his  own  "Jail  Journal,^  in  whf-i 

and  hosier  J  are  manufactured.    Louis  XYIII.  he  details  the  events  of  his  imprisanment.     lit 

and  his  court  chiefly  resided  there  from  1798  has  also  edited  the  poems  of  Thomas  Daris  u  f- 

to  1807.  James  Clarence  Mangan,  with  biogra|)lii«B  •  * 

MITCHEL,  a  K  oo.  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  hoth. 
the  Red  Oedar  river  and  its  east  fork;   area,        MITCHEL,  Ormsbt  Kackkight,  an  Amc-^ 

481  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1659,  8,291.    The  produc-  can  astronomer,  bora  in  Union  co.,  Ky.,  Aug.  i- 

tions  in  1659  were  16,879  bnshek  of  wheats  1810.    At  12  years  of  age,  with  a  good  tocr*.- 

88,487  of  oats,  48,880  of  cora,  12,486  of  potar  edge  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  elcmcots  uf 

toes,  61,680  lbs.  of  butter,  and  4,188  tons  of  hay.  mathematics,  he  commenced  the  world  for  hii> 

It  has  been  but  recently  settled.  self  aa  derk  in  a  store  in  Miami,  O.,  and  aft<?- 

MTTOHEL,  JoHir,  an  Irish  revolutionbt,  bora  ward  removed  to  Lebanon,  Warren  eo^  wberv 

Nov.  8,  1815,  in  the  town  of  Dungiven,  county  he  had  been  educated.    There  be  reoei red  i 

of  Derry,  where  his  father  officiated  as  a  roin-  cadet's  warrant,  and  earaed  the  money  ti  r 

ister  of  the  Unitarian  persuasion.    He  was  took  him  to  West  Point,  which  plaoe  he  reacl.-^ 

graduated  at  Trinity  college.  Dublin,  in  1886,  with  a  knapsack  on  his  back  and  25  etnta  va\- 

studied  law,  and  practised  his  profession  for  pocket,  in  June,  1825.    On  gradoatinf  in  1(^:^ 

6  years  in  Newry  and  Banbridge,  during  the  he  waamade  acting  assistant  profeasorof  ni&'\- 

Btormy  period  of  O'Gonneirs  "monster  meet-  ematics,  which  post  he  held  for  two  ye«r^ 

ings,"  his  arrest,  trial,  and  imprisonment     In  From  1882  to  1834  he  was  connaellor  at  Uw  *- 

1845,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Davis,  the  col-  Cincinnati,  O. ;  from  1884  to  1844  prrtfi—in  « : 

league  of  Mr.  Gavan  Duffy  in  the  "Nation,"  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  astronomy  ai Or > 

Mitchel  was  called  to  Dublin  to  succeed  him.  cinnati  college;  in  1836  and  1887  chief  cngr'*- 

His  articles  were  revolutionary  in  spirit,  and  of  the  Little  Miami  railroad;  and  in  IM!  . 

for  one  which  appeared  in  1846,  showing  how  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  n:/*--' 

the  people  could  contend  with  the  army,  and  academy.    In  1845,  at  the  close  of  a  co«r«  * ' 

advocatmg  the  use  of  vitriol  against  the  troops  lectures  on  astronomy  in  Cincinnati,  he  prvf-  — 

in  case  of  a  conflict  in  the  streets,  the  "Na-  the  establishment  of  an  ob^rvatory  at  ti&- 

tion"  was  prosecuted  by  goverament.    In  oon-  place ;  and  the  proposition  having  been  at  «<  < 

sequence  of  the  praning  to  which  his  articles  carried  out,  mainly  by  his  own  exertiocik  \  - 

were  subsequently  subjected,  he  quarrelled  wiUi  became  director  of  the  institution.    The  grf^  -t  : 

Dufiy  toward  the  end  of  1847,  and  soon  after  for  the  building  was  given  by  Kicbolas  L* :  .- 

founded  "The  United  Irishman,"    an  organ  worth,  Esq.    The  building  is  of  stone,  8iO  fttt 

which  teemed  with  legal  treason,  and  brought  length  and  2i  etories  high.    The  principa:   - 

him  in  direct  collision  with  the  goverament.  strument  is  the  great  refVactor  conatt  '■ 

After  an  existence  of  8  months  the  journal  was  mounted  and  made  by  Merz  and  Mohlrr  <*f  y  - 

suppressed,  and  its  editor  sentenced  to  expatria-  nich.    It  cost  $10,000,  which  Prof.  Mitel  t    . 

tion  for  the  term  of  14  years.    On  May  27,  tidned  by  subscriptions,  mostly  of  $25  eac*.    i 

1848,  after  two  weelcs'  incarceration  at  New-  Cincinnati.    In  1859  he  became  director  of  * 

Site,  Mr.  Mitchel  was  taken  in  irone  from  Dudley  observatory  at  Albany,  retainiar  at  '■• 

ublin  to  the  convict  depot  of  Spike  island  same  time  his  connection  with  that  at  4  .*  • 

(Cork  harbor),  where  a  goverament  order  was  nati.   Prof.  Mitchel  is  eminent  as  a  pc*pT2*a*  • 

received  to  treat  him  ^  as  a  person  of  education  turer  on  astronomy,  and  scarcelv  les»  d  --  - 

and  a  gentleman."    Taken  thence  in  a  day  or  guished  for  his  mechanical  skill,  hy  the  ax    * 

two,  on  the  Scourge  sloop  of  war,  he  passed  10  which  he  has  perfected  a  variety  of  arfan*  • 

months  of  his  sentence  in  the  island  of  Ber-  of  great  use  to  astronomy.    One  of  the  r  - 

muda,  whence  he  was  again  deported  to  Aus-  important  of  his  oonstraotions  is  an  a|«pan'* 

tralia.    Here  he  met  Messrs.  Smith  O'Brien,  at  Albany  for  recording  right  ascenaiocis  » 

Meagher,  Martin,  and  other  political  associates  declinations  by  electro-magnetio  aid  to  v  t. 

whom  he  had  left  behind  in  Ireland,  but  who  rn'irv  ^^  ^  second  of  time,  and  for  the  bi«x<^  *  ^ 

had  met  the  same  fate  and  were  there  before  ment  with  great  accuracy  of  large  diffcrrr 

him.    On  July  19,  1854,  Mr.  Mitchel  resigned  of  declination,  such  aa  the  ordinairy  ncch  c 

his  parole  and  effected  his  escape  from  the  micrometer  cannot  at  all  reach.    rtoL  Mr 

coiony,  landing  in  New  York  on  Nov.  29.  There  has  carefully  investigated  the  rekxity  e£  : 

he  founded  the  "  Citizen,"  a  weekly  Jouraal,  magneUo  current    Amons  his  diaoonvrtc*  i  * 

which  he  conducted  for  some  time  until  fail-  the  exact  period  of  rotation  of  Mank  anxi  * 

ing  eyesight  constrained  him  to  seek  a  more  companion  of  Antares  or  Cor  Seorpit.    T' 

congenial  climate.    He  removed  to  Tennessee,  meet  popular  and  characteristic  of  hispc  V  ** 

where  he  subsequently  established  the  **  South-  writings  b  '*  Planetary  and  Stellar  Woriti^    i 
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e<4]0Otion  of  earlier  public  leotares.    He  Is  the  made  a  oareftil  geologioal  and  topographioal 

anther  also  of  a  treatise  on  algebra,  and  of  a  exploration  of  its  territory.     He  first  asoer- 

^' Popular  Astronomy*^'    In  July,  1846,  be  pnb-  tained  that  the  mountains  of  North  Oarolina 

Ushed  the  first  number  of  the  ^*  Sidereal  Measen-  are  the  highest  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains ; 

ger,^*  the  first  periodical  attempted  in  the  Unit-  and  his  name  has  for  many  years  been  given  to 

ed  States  devoted  exclusively  to  astronomy,  what  was  thought  their  loftiest  summit.  It  was 

About  the  end  of  the  second  year  it  was  aban-  to  settle  some  disputed  points  in  regard  to  these 

doned  for  want  of  patronage.     Prof.  Mitchel  heights,  that  he  ascenaed  them  once  more  in 

has  devoted  much  time  to  the  remeasurement  1867,  when^  having  lost  his  way  at  night,  he  fell 

of  Prof.  W.  Struve's  double  stars  south  of  the  down  a  precipice  into  a  pool  that  feeds  the  Sugar 

equator.     The  work  was  undertaken  at  the  Camp  fork  of  Caney  river,  and  was  found  there 

special  request  of  that  astronomer,  and  has  re-  lifeless.    His  remains  were  interred  on  the  top- 

salted  in  a  number  of  interesting  discoveries.  most  height  of  the  mountain  that  bears  his  name. 

MITCHELL,  Donald  Gsant,  an  American  Dr.  Mitchell  published   little,  except  in  the 

author,  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  April,  1822.  "American  Journal  of  Science*'  and  the  news* 

He  was  graduated  at  Yale  coU^  in  1841,  and  papers,  though  he  printed  a  few  controversial 

after  passing  8  years  on  a  farm  for  the  benefit  tracts,  a  treatise  on  geology,  and  one  on  chem- 

of  his  health,  during  which  time  he  correspond-  istryJfor  the  use  of  his  own  classes. 

e<l  on  agricultural  topics  with  the  "Albany  MITCHELL, John Eka]islet,M.D., an Amer- 

Cultivator,*'  he  travelled  extennyely  in  Europe,  icanphysidan,  bom  in  Shepherdstown,  Jefferson 

Returuing  home  in  1846,  he  commenced  the  co.,  Ya.,  May  12,  1796,  died  in  PhiUdelpbfa, 

study  of  the  law  in  New  York,  and  in  1847  April  4, 1858.    His  father,  a  physician  of  Scotch 

Sublished,  under  the  pseudonyme  of  "  Ik  birth,  sent  him  at  the  age  of  8  years  to  be  edu- 
[arvel,^  which  he  had  employed  as  a  news*  cated  in  Scotland.  In  1818  he  returned  home, 
paper  correspondent,  a  volume  entitled  "  Fresh  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Kramer 
Gleanings,  or  a  New  Sheaf  from  the  Old  Fields  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ya.,  and  in  1819  was  graduated 
of  Continental  Europe,''  embracing  his  remi-  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  AheiT  mak- 
niscenees  of  European  travel.  He  soon  after  ing  three  voyages  to  China  in  the  capacity  of 
returned  to  Europe,  and  passed  several  of  the  sui^geon  to  merchant  Alps,  he  settled  in  Phila- 
most  eventful  months  of  1848  in  Paris  and  its  delphia  in  1822,  and  began  to  practise  medicine 
environs,  recording  his  experiences  in  "  The  and  to  teach  physiology.  In  1824  he  lectured 
Battle  Summer''  (New  York,  1849).  This  was  on  the  institutes  of  medicme  and  physiology  in 
succeeded  by  a  satirical  work  entitled  **'  The  the  Philadelphia  medical  institute.  Two  years 
Lorgnette,"  which  appeared  in  numbers  and  later  he  accepted  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
anonymously,  and  was  subsequently  published  same  school,  and  in  1883  was  selected  to  lecture 
in  2  vols.  n860).  In  the  same  year  also  ap-  in  the  Franklin  institute  on  chemistry  applied 
peared  ^*  The  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,"  his  most  to  the  arts.  In  the  spring  of  1841  he  was  called 
popular  work,  and  in  1851  his  **  Dream  Dfe."  to  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  med- 
ia 1853  he  received  the  appointment  of  U.  8.  icine  in  the  Jefferson  medical  college  of  Phila- 
consul  at  Venice,  and  after  holding  that  office  a  delphia.  At  different  times  he  was  one  of  the 
short  time  made  another  continental  tour,  and  physicians  to  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  and  to 
in  1855  returned  to  America.  Ho  has  since  re-  the  city  hospital  His  services  during;  seasons 
sided  on  his  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  of  pestilence  were  twice  rewarded  by  municipal 
Haven.  His  last  publication  is  ^*  Fudge  Doings"  rifts.  Beside  a  volume  of  poetry  entitled  ^'  In- 
(2  vols.  12mo.,  1854),  a  satire  upon  fashionable  decision,  and  other  Poems"  (Philadelphia,  1839), 
life  in  America,  originally  contributed  to  the  and  popular  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  whidi 
*•"  Knickerbocker  Maganne."  He  has  also  de-  were  translated  into  several  foreign  hmgnagea, 
li vered  several  agricultural  addresses  and  lyce-  he  left  a  work  "  On  the  Cryptogamous  Origin 
am  lectures;  and  has  long  been  engaged  in  of  Malarious  and  Epidemical  Fevers"  (1849), 
writing  A  history  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  and  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  **  Amer- 
MnCHELL,  EusHA,  I).D.,  an  American  ican  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physicsl 
chemist  and  professor,  born  in  Washington,  Sciences."  A  collection  of  some  of  his  essays^ 
Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  Aug.  19,  1798,  lost  his  including  a  valuable  paper  on  animal  magnetism, 
life  on  the  Black  mountain  in  North  Carolina,  was  pnbUshed  in  Philadelphia  in  1858. 
Jane  27, 1857.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col-  MITCHELL,  Mabia,  an  American  astrono- 
k^  in  1818,  served  there  some  time  as  a  tutor,  mer,  bom  in  Nantucket^  Aug.  1, 1818.  She  is 
and  in  1817  was  elected  professor  of  mathemat-  by  birth  and  education  a  member  of  the  society 
ics  in  the  university  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  Friends,  and  at  the  age  of  11  entered  a 
entered  on  the  duties  of  that  office  at  the  okise  school  kept  by  her  father,  partly  as  student 
of  1818.  In  1825  he  was  transferred  to  the  and  partly  as  assistant  teacher.  Firom  the  same 
chair  of  chemistry,  which  he  held  during  the  parent,  who  was  devote  to  the  study  and  prao- 
rest  of  his  life,  giving  instruction  also  in  the  tice  of  astronomy,  she  derived  a  fondness  for 
various  branches  of  natural  history.  In  1821  that  science ;  and  by  her  intelligence  in  the 
be  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Orange,  use  of  instruments  and  her  mathematical  attain- 
find  was  an  able  preacher  and  biblical  scholar,  ments,  she  soon  became  an  enthusiastic  ooOpera- 
Ue  was  for  some  time  the  state  surveyor,  and  tor  in  the  observations  carried  on  by  him.  Sub- 
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fleqoentlr  she  made  maDj  carefal  oliseiTatioiu  daring  the  2d  and  3d,  in  1885-*6,  the  Diviis; 

by  herself,  and  devoted  much  time  to  the  ex-  and  Grlene^  riYers  were  explored,  and  Austr.x.  a 

aininatioD  of  neboks  and  the  search  for  comets.  Felix  discovered.    The  4th,  commenced  in  I>«s. 

On  Oct  1,  1847,  while  engaged  in  this  latter  1845,  and  finished  in  Dec.  1846^  waa  ondtr 

occupation,  she  discovered  a  telescopic  comet,  taken  to  trace  ont  a  ronte  from  Sydnej  to  tL« 

which  was  seen  on  the  3d  at  Rome  by  Father  gnlf  of  Carpentaria ;  the  loss  of  their  eatlle  ar.  ^ 

da  Vlco,  and  subsequently  by  other  astrono-  horses  prevented  the  explorers  from  cooaplrti:  x 

mers,  and  for  which  slje  received  a  gold  medal  the  expedition,  but  they  discovered  theVicwr  a 

from  the  king  of  Denmark.    The  elements  of  river.    In  the  interval  between  the  8d  mnd  4:^ 

this  comet  were  calculated  by  her  and  com-  expeditioiis  Migor  Mitchell  visited  EnglaDd,  aL.' 

municated  to  the  Smithsonian  institution ;  and  published  a  narrative  under  the  title  of  ^  ThT<x 

she  was  afterward  employed  in  observations  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  E^astem  At.*^ 

eonnected  with  the  coast  survey  and  in  the  trajia,  with  Descriptions  of  the  recently  exp   : 

compilation  of  the  nautical  almanac  authorized  ed  Region  of  Australia  Fefix,**  &c.  (2  voU.  h«  • . 

by  government    Miss  Mitchell  is  still  diligentr  London,  1838).    His  account  of  the  last  ex^«-- 

ly  engaged  in  astronomical  pursuits,  having  at  dition  appeared  in  1848,  under  the  title  • 

her  command  for  that  purpose  a  well  appointed  *^  Journal  of  an  Expedition  into  the  Int«riur  « : 

observatory  and  the  latest  mathematical  and  Tropical  Anstrdia.^'    In  1853  he  again  repair.-, 

scientific  works,  and  is  a  regular  attendant  upon  to  England,  and  delivered  a  lecture,  which  «  ^- 

the  meetings  of  the  American  association  for  published,  on  the  boomerang  propeller,  wL  • . 

the  advancement  of  science,  of  which  she  was  ne  had  invented,  for  steam  vessels.     He  v .  - 

(^osen  a  member  on  the  nomination  of  Profes-  knighted  in  1839,  and  made  a  coloDel  in  I  n  4 

flor  Agassiz.    She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Amer-  Oxford  university  conferred  on  him  the  Ikmi-  •.- 

lean  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  being  the  ary  degree  of  D.G.L. 

first  female  admitted  into  that  body.  MITCHELL'S  PEAK.      See  Black  Mo-  >  - 

MITOHELL,  Thomas,  an  English  scholar  and  tain. 

philologist,  bom  in  London,  May  30,  1783,  died  MITOHILL,  Samusl  Latham,  M.D^  LI^IL 

near  Woodstock,  May  6, 1845.    Ho  was  the  son  an  American  physician,  bom  in  North  IIcl  ,  - 

of  a  riding  master,  and  was  graduated  at  Pem*  stead,  Long  island,  Aug.  20,  1764,  died  in  Nr-o 

broke  college,  Oambridge,  in  1805.      A  few  York,  Sept  7, 1881.    He  was  graduated  as  M.!> 

years  after  ne  obtained  a  fellowship  in  Sidney  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  17^  a.  ' 

Sussex  college,  but  lost  it  after  a  limited  time  returning  to  America  the  next  vear,  de\  «vi  ' 

from  his  unwillingness  to  enter  holy  orders,  some  time  to  the  study  of  law  under  Chief  .^  ^- 

He  then  engaged  in  private  teaching  and  in  tice  Tates  of  New  York.    In  1788  he  « a*  * 

writing  for  the  press ;  and  a  series  of  essays  by  commissioner  for  treating  with  the  IroqaoU  I :  - 

him  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  on  Aristoph-  dians  for  the  purchase  of  land ;  in  1790  he  va.- 

anes  and  Athenian  manners,  commenced  in  a  representative  from  Queen's  county  in  t. . 

1813,  was  followed  in  1820-'22  by  a  metrical  state  legisUture;  and  in  1792  he  waa  appiuL'.  1 

tran^tion  of  some  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  professor  of  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  j 

(8  vols.  8vo.).     Rejecting,  though  without  fixed  losophy  in  Oolumbia  college,  where  he  tint  «r 

means  of  support,  an  ofier  of  a  Greek  professor-  troduced  the  system  of  nomenclature  invccit  : 

i^ip  in  Scotland,  from  repu^ance  to  signing  the  by  Lavoisier.    His  dissent  frtmx  some  vi  Las  •- 

confession  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  he  was  employed  sier's  principles  involved  him  in  a  codItdti  ^; 

at  intervals  for  several  years  in  editing  Greek  with  Dr.  Priestley,  which  was  eondoct«d  v.* 

works  printed  at  Oxford.    He  published  in  remarkable  good  temper  and  led  to  a  la^t :  ^ 

1834-'8,  in  separate  volumes,  5  of  the  plays  of  friendship  between  tne  two  disputAnta.      I*. 

Aristophanes,  with  English  notes;  and  after-  1793-*4  Dr.  Mitchill  founded,  with  Chancer,  r 

ward  a  complete  edition  of  Sophocles,  on  the  Livingston  and  Simeon  Be  Witt,  the  society  t  - 

same  plan,  the  first  volumes  of  which  were  not  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  manufiictiirea,' at  : 

well  received,  and  which  he  was  enabled  to  the  useful  arts,  at  tae  reouest  of  which  be  c  ..a:  • 

finish  by  a  present,  through  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  geological  and  minenuogical  tour  alon^  t . 

of  £150  from  the  royal  bounty  fund.  banks  of  the  Hudson  (1796),  presenting  tii<  r 

MITOHELL,  Sib  Thomas  Livingstons,  a  Brit-  suits  of  his  observations  in  a  report  which  e»:^  - 

Ish  eneineer,  bom  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  in  lished  his  reputation  at  home  and  in  £iin*fv 

1792,  dfed  near  Sydney,  Australia,  Oct.  5, 1855.  In  the  following  year  he  b^pan,  in  cortjc: 

He  joined  the  British  army  in  Spain  in  1808,  tion  with  Dr.  Edward  Miller  and  Ellhu  I. 

and  attained  the  rank  of  major,  and  was  after-  Smith,  the  quarterly  *^  Medical  Repontory,** . '' 

ward  employed  in  making  surveys  and  military  which  he  continuea  the  editor  for  16  years.    .': 

maps  of  the  peninsular  battle  fields.    In  1827  he  was  the  first  scientific  periodical  puUishol    : 

was  appointed  deputy  surveyor-general  of  east-  the  United  States.    About  the  same  tinx'  K 

em  Australia,  ted  ultimately  surveyor-general,  was  elected  a  member  of  Uie  legislatore  bv  u 

which  office  Ife  held  till  his  death.    He  con-  city  of  New  York.    In  1801  he  became  a  r^fr^- 

ducted  4   reoaarkably   successful  expeditions  sentative  in  congress,  and  in  1804  was  cIm»« - 

into  the  intei^or  of  the  Australian  continent,  to  the  U.  S.  senate.    At  the  expiration  of  '  « 

the  first  of  wliich,  inr;i831-'2,  resulted  in  the  term  of  office  he  was  again  elected  to  th«  l.«>  - 

discovery  of  the  Peel  and  Nammoy  rivers ;  and  of  representatives.    On  the  establishoieol  vf :  * 
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K>llege  of  phTsioians  and  sm^geons  (180t)  he  epidennis  of  plants  and  animals,  in  the  latter 

ras  appointed  to  the  ohair  of  chemist,  wMoh  ease  often  caosing  great  irritation ;  some  snr- 

lis  other  duties  induced  him  to  decline ;  but  in  round  their  eggs  by  a  tough  substance  which 

he  following  year  he  accepted  the  professorship  glues  them  to  various  objects.    Their  extreme 

>f  natural  history,  retaining  it  until  the  reor-  minuteness  in  some  cases  may  be  judged  of  by 

^ization  of  the  college  in  1820,  when  he  be-  the  fact  that  they  infest  flies  and  very  smaU 

raxne  i»rofessor  of  botany  and  materia  medica.  insects ;  they  are  exceedingly  prolific    Some 

rhe  institution  was  broken  up  in  1826  by  the  live  under  stones,  others  on  plants,  on  animals, 

'etirement  of  the  whole  fiicnlty,  and  gave  place  or  among  decaying  organic  substances,  and  a 

o  the  Rutgers  medical  school,  of  which  Dr.  few  are  aquatic ;  the  parasitic  ones^  sucking  the 

tfitchill  became  vice-president.    His  death  was  blood  of  animals  and  man,  are  sometimes  very 

»used  by  a  pneumonic  disease  of  a  few  days'  annoying,  as  the  experience  of  most  traveUers 

iaration.    Though  widely  respected  in  his  life-  and  woodsmen  testifies.    The  itch  insect  has 

ime  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  Dr.  been  described  under  Itoh,  and  tiie  ticks  and 

^itchill  was  occasionally  the  victim  of  the  sa-  other  mites  under  Epizoa.    Among  the  mites, 

irical  wits  of  New  York,  and  the  poems  of  the  oeorta  domeatieuM  is  found  especially  in  old 

*'  Croaker  and  co.,"  to  which  Fitz-Greene  Hal-  cheese  (the  powder  of  which,  so  agreeable  to 

cck  was  a  contributor,  contain  records  of  some  epicures,  is  made  up  of  these  little  animals  with 

>f  his  eccentricities.    He  proposed  to  change  the  their  eggs  and  excrement),  infiour,  sugar,  and 

lame  of  this  country  to  **  Fredonia,"  and  wrote  on  figs  and  sugared  fruits ;  the  A.  destructor 

n  1804  **  An  Address  to  thft  Fredes,  or  People  feeds  upon  the  specimens  of  the  entomolo^st 

>f  the  United  States."    He  was  one  of  the  early  and  zoologist ;  the  garden  nutes  (trombidiiam) 

;apporters  of  Robert  Fulton,  whom  he  accom-  live  upon  fruits,  flowers,  and  leaves;  the  spider 

>anied  in  1807  in  the  first  steamboat  journey  on  mites  (ganuuida)  include  the  minute  red  spider 

he  Hudson.    He  was  the  author  of  '^Observa-  of  hothouses;  and  the  wood  mites  (orihatida) 

ions  on  the  Absorbent  Tubes  of  Animal  Bod-  creepamong  stones  and  moss. 

es''  (12mo.,  New  York,  1787);    "Nomenda-  MiTFORl),  Mabt  Russbll,  an  English  au- 

are  of  the  New  Ohemistry"  (1794) ;  ^  Present  thoress,  bom  in  Alresford,  Hampshire,  Dec.  16, 

state  of  Leamii^  in  the  College  of  New  York^'  1786,  died  near  Reading,  Jan.  10, 1855.    She 

1794);  '^Life,  Exploits,  and  Precepts  of  Tam-  was  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  a  man  of  a 

nany,  the  famous  Indian  Ohief^*'  a  half  histori-  singularly  amiable  temperament  and  engaging 

laly  half  fanciful  address  before  the  Tammany  manners,  but  whose  speculative  tendencies  early 

;ociety  of  New  York  (1795);  "Synopsb  of  involved  his  family  in  ruin.    Her  education  was 

.^hemical   Nomenclature   and   Arrangement**  chiefly  acquired  at  a  school  in  Ohelsea,  where 

1801);  and  various  addresses,  &a,  beside  a  shehadforher  governess  out  of  school  hours  a 

Lumber  of  valuable  papers  in  the  transactions  Miss  Rowden,  who  had  previously  taught  Lady 

»f  several  learned  societies. — See  "  Reminis-  Caroline  Lamb,  and  who  afterward  instructed 

tences  of  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  M.D.,  LL.D.,^*  Miss  London  and  Fanny  Eemble.    At  20  years 

>y  John  W.  Francis,  M.D.  (New  York,  1859).  of  age  she  published  8  volumes  of  poems,  some 

MITE,  a  name  applied  to  many  very  small  of  them  long  narratives  in  the  style  of  Scott ; 

irticnlated  animals,  of  the  arachnoid  oider  and  they  were  roughly  criticized  by  the  ^*  Quarterly 

ub-order  ocarina^  including  the  ticks,  itch  in-  Review."    About  1812  she  adopted  literature 

ects,  and  other  parasites,  and  the  minute  acarL  as  a  profession,  being  prompted  thereto  by  the 

The  abdomen  is  unarticulated,  and  fused  with  embarrassed   pecuniary  circumstances  of  her 

he  cephalothorax;  the  external  envelope  is  of  father,  and  for  several  vears  was  an  industrious 

•hitine,  solid  and  indestructible;  4  pairs  of  feet  contributor  of  tales  ana  sketches  to  the  maga- 

m  the  cephalothorax,  armed  with  nails,  and  in  dnes  and  annuals.    The  example  of  Irving's 

ome  provided  with  long  pedunculated  disks  **  Sketch  Book''  first  suggested  to  her  the  idea 

»y  which  tiie  animal  is  attached;  some,  when  of  writing  dcetches  of  the  daily  life  of  the  rural 

'oung,  have  6  feet ;  eyes  usually  absent ;  man-  population,  and  her  most  popular  work  is  ^*  Our 

libles  wanting,  the  antennie   being  changed  Viilage,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  the  little 

Qto  prehensile  and  masticatory  organs,  mov-  hamlet  of  Three  lifile  Gross,  near  Reading.   The 

ng   vertically,  piercing   or   cutting   as  may  sketches  passing  under  thu  title,  after  naving 

»e   necessary,  and  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  been  refused  admission  to  the  "^  New  Monthly 

heath  in  the  form  of  a  sucker.    The  stomach  Magazine,"  then  edited  by  Thomas  Campbell, 

las  several  csecal  appendages,  and  the  short  and  were  first  published  in  the  "  Lady's  Magaane" 

traight  intestine  opens  near  the  middle  of  the  about  1820.    The  cheerful  tone  of  kindness  and 

bdomen ;  salivary  glands  well  developed ;  no  domesticity  pervading  them,  their  mingled  hu- 

pparent  heart  nor  blood  vessels,  the  colorless  mor  and  pathos,  and  the  simple  and  yet  finished 

lutritive  fiuid  filling  all  the  interstices  of  the  style  in  which  they  were  written,  insured  them 

ody,  and  being  irregularly  circulated  by  the  success  ;   and   the    authoress    extended    her 

vascular  movements  and  the  contractions  of  sketchestoSvolumesorseries,  the  last  of  which 

he  intestinal  canal ;  respiration  atrial,  perform-  appeared  in  1832.    In  a  similar  vein  was  writ- 

d  chiefiy  by  the  slon,  and  in  some  by  trachess.  ten  *^  Belford  Regis,"  for  which  the  neighboring 

'he  sexes  are  separate ;  many  have  an  oviposi-  town  of  Reading  supplied  the  materials.  Among 

or,  by  which  they  insert  their  eggs  under  the  her  other  prose  works  were  a  volume  of  "  Cloun- 
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try  Stories,'*  which  formed  the  89ihT<diiiiie  of  hn  work  by  Lotd  Bedesdale,  vith  an  intiodtfr' 

the ''  Parlor  library."  and  seyenl  of  the  *^  Edin-  tion,  appeared  in  1829  (8  roh.  BrcX  and  ii  1m 

bwgh  Tales"  pablisned  by  Mrs.  Jdhnstone  in  frequently  been  reprinted.    Mr.  Mitted  ako 

1846.    She  also  edited  8  volames  of  ^'Stories  published  a  treatise  on  the  retigiana  d  maaal 

of  Amerioan  Life  by  American  Authors,"  and  Greece  and  Rome,  as  a  sopplemeDt  to  his  Ii»- 

4  of  the  annnal  Tolames  of  Flnden's  ^'  Tal>-  tory ;  "  An  Inqniry  into  the  Prindplet  of  Bb^ 

leanx."    Her  dramas,  '^Julian"  (1828),  ^^Fos-  monyin  Langoages  and  of  the  Medianuno^ 

oari"(1826),  ''Bienzi"  (1828),  and  «' Charles  Terse,  Modem  and  Ancient"  (1774);   and  i 

the  First,"  were  performed  with  a  considerable  **  Treatise  on  the  Military  Foroe,  and  partin- 

degree  of  saocess,  **  Rienzi "  being  on  the  whole  larly  the  Militia,  of  this  Kingdom."   Beside  co9> 

the  most  popular.    Her  '^Oharles  tiie  first"  missions  in  the  militia,  he  held  arrenl  pobcr 

was  prohibit^  by  George  Ck>lman,  the  licenser,  ofBces,  being  coonty  ma^strate,  Teidurei  of  th« 

for  its  supposed  dangerous  reyolntionary  sen-  New  forest,  and  professor  of  anient  histoffT  iz 

timents,  bnt  was  fintdly  produced  at  the  Go-  the  royal  academy.    He  was  a  member  of  per- 

burg  theatro  in  London.    She  idso  wrote  sey-  liament  for  Newport  in  Cornwall  from  17*nj  *f^ 

eral  other  dramas,  which  were  never  acted,  and  1790,  for  Beeralston  from  1796  to  1806,  aac  >:r 

an  opera,  **  Sadak  and  Kalasrade,"  the  mnsio  of  KewRomney  fiiom  1812  to  181& 

which  was  written  by  Packer.    Among  the  MITHRA.    See  Mtbtkbiis. 

dosing  events  of  her  literary  career  was  the  MITHRIDATfS,  or  MrrnBADATSB»  a  kin^  : 

publication  of  her  ^*  Becollections  of  a  Literary  Pontus,  the  6th  of  the  name,  snmamed  Etfat  -i 

Life"  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1862),  a  book  ^'  foil  of  de-  and  tbs  Gbsat,  born  in  186,  died  in  68  B.  l 

lightful  reading,  and  furnishing  the  best  illns-  He  ascended  the  throne  in  120.    He  aabd:.  c 

trations  of  the  writer's  taste  and  character."  the  barbarians  between  the  Enzine  and  tit 

Her  last  work  was  "  Atherton  and  other  Tales"  Caspian,  extended  his  conquests  among  the  tr  *«« 

2  vols.  8vo.,  1854).  For  upward  of  40  years  beyond  the  Caucasus,  rendered  the  Tamie  C^rr- 
e  lived  in  a  little  cottage  in  Berkshire,  sur-  sonese  tributary,  and  on  the  demise  of  FariAai'-* 
rounded  by  the  scenes  so  graphically  described  king  of  the  Bosporus,  annexed  that  oovafcrr  z>\a 
in  ^*  Our  Village,"  the  del^ht  of  the  social  cir-  dominions.  He  next  expelled  the  kings  of  C  i> 
de  in  which  she  moved,  and  bdoved  by  her  padoda  and  Bitbynia,  dependent  aUws  of  Rcl  # 
rnstio  neighbors.  About  8  years  before  her  from  their  dominions,  but  the  Bomans  pron  p  ; 
death  an  accident  caused  by  the  overturning  restored  them.  Nicomedes  the  Bitbynian  V» 
of  her  pony  chaise  greatly  enfeebled  her,  and  not  content  with  recovering  his  kingdom.  :  r. 
the  remainder  of  her  life  was  passed  in  much  invaded  the  dominions  of  Mithridates.  wbt\  -^ 
physical  suffering,  but  with  characteristic  cheer-  failing  to  obtain  redress  from  Borne,  imme^i:^  ^ 
nilness.  ly  commenced  hostilities  against  her  gtiMr::.? 
MITFOBD,  WnxiAM,  an  English  hiBtorian,  and  allies.  In  88  he  again  expelled  tba  i  in- 
born in  Lcmdon,  Feb.  10, 1744,  died  in  Hamp-  padodan  and  Bithynian  sovereigns  ddeatc^ 
ahire,  Feb.  8,  1827.  He  entered  Queen's  col-  the  Boman  armies  that  attempted  to  waps^n 
lege,  Oxford,  where  he  proved  a  very  indifferent  them,  made  himself  master  of  Phiygin  and  ivxls- 
scholar  in  every  thing  but  Greek.  Leaving  the  tia,  overran  the  whole  Boman  provinee  of  A^  jl 
nniverrity  without  a  degree,  he  studied  for  and  ordered  all  the  Boman  dtuwna  found  w.:i- 
a  while  at  the  Middle  Temple,  out  soon  tired  of  in  its  borders  to  be  massacred;  the  viettes  i 
the  law,  and  abandoning  the  profession  to  his  this  decree  are  said  to  have  nombered  or<r 
younger  brother,  who  afterward  became  Lord  80,000.  When  these  thinaa  were  known  st 
Bedesdale,  retired  to  his  ancestral  estate  in  Bome,  Sylla  was  aroointea  to  <v«iiii— *^  ;f « 
Hampshire,  married,  and  devoted  himself  to  armies  sent  against  Mithridates,  who  tna^errv*: 
literature.  His  early  fondness  for  Greek  led  the  seat  of  war  to  Greece,  where  fais  |rcnen» 
him  to  the  studv  of  the  old  historians  of  that  Archdaus  suffered  two  great  defeats  at  Cbav-- 
nation ;  and  with  the  advice  of  Gibbon,  who  nea  and  Orchomenns  in  86,  while  MkhiidAm 
was  a  fellow  officer  hi  the  Hampshire  militia,  was  himself  defeated  in  Ada  by  Umbrin.  be 
be  resolved  to  undertake  a  history  of  Greece,  was  in  consequence  constrained  to  abawJcn  \  f 
the  Ist  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1784,  ana  conquests  in  Asia,  to  pay  an  indenmity  of  2L*  •  • 
the  6th  and  last  in  1818,  bringing  the  nam-  tdents,  and  to  surrender  all  hia  ^pa  to  u- 
tive  down  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  Bomans  (84).  The  events  of  what  ia  caLni 
Mr.  Mitford  was  prevented  by  age  and  fiulins  the  second  Mithridatic  war  are  not  of  mar^  :- 
eyesight  from  carrying  on  the  work,  as  he  had  tcrest;  but  the  death  of  Nieomedea  IIL.  i*; 
Intended,  to  the  period  of  the  Boman  conquest  of  Blthynia,  in  74  was  the  dgnal  Hor  tb«  «. :.' 
With  considerable  criticd  acumen  and  learned  break  of  the  third.  That  mooaroh 
research,  he  succeeded  in  ducidating  many  ob-  queathed  his  dominions  to  the  Boaaa 
soore  points,  and  until  the  publications  of  Thirl-  and  Bithynia  was  pronounced  by  the 
wall  and  Grotewas  esteemed  the  highest  an-  Boman  province.  Mithridates  refnaed  to 
thority  on  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats.  His  nize  it  as  such,  and  attempted  by  Ibree  of  srs» 
worst  faults  are  a  strong  pr^udice  against  de-  to  place  a  pretended  son  of  thedeoeasad  tinr  "^ 
mocracy,  which  often  distorte  his  Judgments,  the  throne.  Entering  Bithynia  at  the  bend  «f 
lack  of  philosophic  reflection,  dulness  of  narra-  an  army  of  over  180,000  foot  and  16,000  b^--^ 
tiv«|  ana  eumbroomefli  of  style.    An  edition  of  he  vanquished  the  oonsol  Ootta  aodcr  the 
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of  ChflJeedon,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  dege  tometfaing  which  mnch  resemblee  it  is  stfll  in 

to  Cyzicos ;  hot  he  was  eventnaUj  oompeued  hj  nse  hj  the  women  of  Bjria  and  Arabia.    Ooo* 

Lncalliis,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chi^  oerning  its  adoption  hj  Ohristian  bishcpa  there 

sommand  in  this  war,  to  retreat  with  great  loas  Is  great  dlversi^  of  opinion.  Aoo<ffding  to  some 

into  Pontos,  whither  his  adyersaiy  presently  Roman  Oatholio  writers,  it  was  not  known  in 

pursaed  him.    After  completely  defeating  an-  the  West  nntil  the  10th  centary,  thongh  intro- 

ither  yast  army,  Lneollns  drove  Mithridates  dnoednmch  earlier  into  the  East;  bat  Marteiuie 

from  his  kingdom.    The  subsequent  mutiny  of  and  others  hold  that  it  has  always  been  a  part 

the  Roman  legions^  however,  enabled  the  in-  of  the  episoopa]  oostome,  though  in  the  eaiiy 

lomitable  oriental  to  recover  Pontoj.    In  66  ages  bishops  did  not  wear  it  without  special 

Lucollus  was  superseded  by  Pompey,  and  the  permisBion  from  the  pope.    From  the  time  of 

Mrar  was  resumed.    Mithridates  was  surprised  Leo  IX.  (1049)  until  that  of  Innocent  IV.  the 

ind  totally  defeated,  and,  to  avoid  captivity,  mitre  was  worn  by  cardinals,  who  exchanged  it 

;>1anged  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  troops  into  Ibr  the  red  hat  at  the  council  of  Lyons  in  124S. 

:he  savage  regions  N.  of  the  Euxine,  and  made  Mitred  abbots  are  those  who  exercise  quasi-epie* 

:i  19  way  to  Panticapssum,  the  capital  of  the  <Hm-  copal  authority  over  their  monasteries.    Their 

nerian  Bosporus.    Here  he  was  safe  from  the  mitres  differ  from  those  of  bishops,  having  the 

Romans ;  but  while  he  was  planning  schemes  points  at  the  sides  instead  of  in  front  and  behind. 

>f  aggression  against  Rome  his  son  Phamacee  MITSOHERLIOH,  Ernst,  a  German  chemist^ 

>pen]y  rebelled,  and  was  procUumed  king  by  bom  in  Neuende,  near  Jever,  in  the  grana 

:he  soldiers  and  citizens.    Mithridates,  on  leam-  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  Jan.  7, 1794.   He  studied  at 

ng  this^  took  refbge  in  a  strong  tower,  where,  the  gymnasium  of  Jever,  where  his  teacher,  the 

ieeing  no  akemative  save  death  or  slavery,  he  historian  Bchlosser,  excited  his  interest  in  ori- 

x>agbt  to  end  his  life  by  poison;  but  this  prov-  ental  history  and  philology.    He  pursued  hia 

ng  ineffectual,  he  ordered  one  of  his  Gallic  studies  especially  in  this  department  at  the  md- 

neroenaries  to  despatch  him  with  his  sword,  versity  of  Heidelberg  (1811),  in  Paris  (1818X 

it  is  said  that  to  avoid  being  poisoned,  to  which  and  in  GOttingen  (1814),  where  he  published 

le  was  much  exposed  during  the  vidssitndes  the  first  part  of  a  work  on  a  tribe  of  the  East, 

>f  his  career,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  the  entitled   Mireh<mdi    HUtoria    TTuiheridarum 

ise  of  antidotes  to  such  a  degree  that  the  most  (1815).    Meantime  he  had  turned  his  attentioa 

>anefQl  drugs  had  little  effect  on  him.    Hia  to  the  natural  sdenoes,  and  in  1818he  wentto 

K>n  sent  his  body  to  Amisus  as  a  peace  offer-  Berlin  to  devote  himself  particularly  to  chemia* 

Bg  to  Pompey ;  but  the  Roman  generid  caused  try.    There  he  discovered  the  law  of  isomer* 

t  to  be  interred  with  regal  honors  in  the  sepul-  phism,  the  importance  of  which  and  the  genioa 

^hre  of  the  Pontic  kings  at  Sinope.    Mithridates  of  the  young  chemist  were  at  once  discemed 

H>s»e8sed  a  powerful  memory,  was  well  ao-  by  Bo'xelius  on  a  visit  to  Berlin  in  1819.    At 

^aainted  with  Greek  bteratnre,  and  understood  his  invitation  Mitscherlich  accompanied  him  to 

nore  than  20  languages  which  were  spoken  in  Stockholm,  and  passed  two  years  in  his  labora- 

lis  dominions.  tory.    On  his  return  to  Berlin,  he  became  the 

MITRE  (Gr.  M'^pa)!  sn  ornament  worn  upon  auccessor  of  Elaproth  in  the  academy  of  scieacea 

he  head  by  ardibisnope  and  bidiops  in  the  and  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  university, 

.^oman  Catholic  and  Greek  churdhea,  and  also  His  first  results  in  the  discovery  of  isomorphism 

>y  abbots  of  certain  orders.    It  consists  of  a  were  presented  to  the  Berlin  academy  in  1819, 

tiff  deft  cap,  rising  in  two  points,  one  before  and  in  the  following  year  they  were  generally 

md  the  other  behind,  and  having  two  ribbon-  known  and  accepted  by  chemists.    His  theory 

ike  pendants  which  fall  upon  the  dkoulders.  treats  of  the  relation  between  the  cystaDine 

[t  is  often  very  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  form  and  the  atomic  elements  of  subetancesL  He 

jewels.    It  was  borrowed  from  the  tnitenepheth  found  that  bodies  of  wholly  different  chemical 

)f  the  Jewish  high  priests,  which  was  co|>ied  composition  crystallize  into  cubes,  octahedrons, 

^m  the  mitre  nuue  for  Aaron  (Exod.  xxviiL).  or  other  fonns  that  entirely  coincide  in  their 

Upon  the  forefront  of  Aanm*s  mitre,  over  a  angular  measurements;  that  their  respective  ele* 

>lue  laoe,  was  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  graven  ments  may  supplant  each  other  in  compounds 

ipon  it,  "like  the  engravmss  of  a  signet,  Holi-  without  change  of  the  crystalline  form ;  and  he 

less  to  the  Lord.'^    We  ^nd,  however,  in  vari-  therefore  inferred  that  tiie  latter  does  not  de- 

ws  nations  of  antiquity,  cans  resembling  the  pend  upon  the  chemical  nature  of  atoms,  but 

Dodem  mitre,  from  wMch  tne  latter  is  some-  only  upon  their  number  and  the  order  in  which 

imea  thou^t  to  be  derived.    Bacchus  was  of-  they  are  grouped.    The  bodies  which  have  ele* 

en  represented  with  a  mitre,  from  which  the  ments  thus  chemically  unlike  but  mechanically 

greeks  gave  him  tiie  surname  of  /urpo^opor.  similar  are  termed  isomorphous.    This  view  of 

a  similar 


rhe  Persian  deity  Mithra  appears  with  a  similar  the  molecular  constitution  of  bodies,  which  is 

lead  covering,  and  it  has  also  been  traced  in  one  of  the  most  important  principles  in  theoret- 

ndia  and  Egypt   The  mitre  seems  at  one  time  ical  chemistry,  was  not  only  stated,  but  has 

o  have  been  common  to  both  sexes,  and  after*  been  developed  by  him  in  a  long  series  of  obser- 

rard  restricted  to  women.    It  was  worn  by  vations.  memoirs  of  which  have  aj^ieared  in 

irgins  who  embraced  a  religious  life  in  Africa  scientinc  publications.    It  gave  new  chemical 

D  the  4th  centniy  and  in  Spain  in  the  8th,  and  significance  to  crystallography,  and  introdooed 
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a  thorough  reform  into  the  olasfiifleation  of  min*  law  of  his  native  oonntry,  and  the  theonr  of 

erals  from  a  chemical  point  of  view.    In  1828  trials  as  well  as  punishment    ^Ith  Thie!>iad 

he  completed  the  theory  hj  the  discovery  that  and  other  iarists.  Mittermaier  defended  (tko- 

some  sabstances,  as  solphmr  and  carbon,  under  retically^  the  codification  <^  the  Frendi  dvil 

different  circamstances,  crystallize  in  two  dis-  law  against  the  attacks  of  Hugo,  SftTign^, 

similar  forms.    Snch  bodies  are  termed  dimor-  and  other  scholars  of  the  Roman  Itw.   EQi 

phons.    The  reports  of  his  investigations  and  Lehrbueh  de$  DeuUchen  FrwUrKkU  (1821) 

discoveries  are  chiefly  contained  in  a  large  nnm-  was  subsequently  meiged  in  his  OfwldtiUt 

ber  of  papers  in  the  Abhandlurigen  of  we  Ber-  de8  grnneinen  DeuUthen  PrwatreehU  (S  ruk, 

lin  academy  and  in  the  Anruden  of  Poggendorf.  Ratisbon,  1887-'8).    The  laws  on  coididct«*jI 

He  has  also  publtshed  a  Lehrhuch  der  Chemie  matters,  on  bills  of  exchange,  and  on  maritiiM 

i Berlin,  1829-^40;  6th  ed.,  1868),  remarkable  affiurs  are  fuUy  expounded  in  the  later  €ditK<3$ 

or  precision  and  elegance  of  style,  and  specially  of  this  work,  which  is  regarded  as  a  Btaodsrd  ir 

designed  to  withdraw  students  from  the  extreme  thority.    His  first  work  on  criminal  law,  EcU- 

qrnUietical  tendencies  of  Schelling's  philosophy  Inich  despeinlichen  ProEea$e$  (2  vols^  Heiddberf. 

of  nature,  and  to  make  them  exact  and  cautious  1810-^12).  was  afterward  reuubliahed  in  in  eo* 

observers.     His  university  lectures  had  the  larged  ana  modified  form  unaer  the  title  of /« 

same  object  in  view,  and  the  illnstrative  experi-  DeuUd^  StrOffveffahren  in  der  iVrf^i/Jiif 

ments  were  made  with  so  simple  an  apparatus  durck  Otriehtigebrauch  und  PartknlargeteUK^ 

that  they  could  be  easily  repeated  privately  by  ^n^  (2  vols.,  1882),and  has  passed  throoghmaij 

the  students.    He  also  perfected  the  instruments  editions.    The  principles  upon  which  the  exurn^ 

for  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals,  and  by  the  nation  of  witnesses  m  criminal  law  ehooM  be 

aid  of  a  new  goniometer  answered  an  objection  based  are  discussed  in  his  Theorii  da  Bttfim 

which  had  been  raised  against  the  isomorphism  im  peinliehen  Proeene (2  vols.,  Darmstadt,  V^tV 

of  crystals  from  the  occasional  inequality  of  the  in  hie  Lehre  vam  JSkweiss  im  Deutteken  t*^^ 

corresponding  angles.     He  proved  that  such  Ptomsm  (Darmstadt,  1884;  French  trti^l*"  ^ 

anomalies  are  not  rare  even  in  crystals  of  the  Paris,  1848 ;  Spanish,  Madrid,  1851X  and  is  b« 

same  chemical  composition.      His  researches  AnUitung  eur  Vertheidigtmff$kun$i  in  Tnn*- 

have  extended  to  the  influence  of  heat  on  crys-  nalprotesae  (tnmslated  into  Italian  hj  Girk 

tallization,  have  proved  the  identity  of  natural  Milan  and  Verona,  1868),  which  is  a  work  i-f 

and  artificial  crystals,  have  obtained  important  great  importance  for  practitioners  at  the  Gvrrii 

results  with  reference  to  the  identity  or  anal-  bars.    He  has  prepared  a  complete  manoil  A 

ogy  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances,  and  by  criminal  law  {Lehrhuch  det  (mmiiuklfnt<*"' 

observing  the  melting  point  of  rocks  have  fur-  upon  the  basis  of  Feuerbaoh's  great  work,  v(  •'- 

nished  valuable  elements  to  geognosy.    Many  has  reached  upward  of  12  editions.   Serml  ^ 

instruments  of  his  invention  have  been  gener-  his  works  treat  of  the  progress  in  the  admics- 

ally  adopted  in  Germany  and  other  countries ;  tration  of  criminal  law,  as  Ueber  deh  ft/w>''* 

his  discovery  of  isomorphism  was  rewarded  by  Zustand  der  Oriminalgeaetegebunff  {EeMU^ 

ibe  gold  medal  of  the  royal  society  of  Lon-  1826) ;  Ueber  die  Grune(fehler  der  BehMd*^*f 

don ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  &w  foreign  associate  dee  Criminalreehte  in  iehr-  nnd  Sttfi/ff'^ 

members  of  the  institute  of  France.  BOehem  (Bonn,  1819) ;  IHe  Stra/gmttftUt-l  ** 

MtTTAU.    See  Mitau.  ihrer  Fortbildung  gepriift  (Heidelberfr,  l*^!- 

MITTEHMAIER,  Kasl  Joseph  Aittok,  a  ^8);  and  various  changes  in  the  adminijtmv  s 

German  jurist  and  statesman,  born  in  Munich,  of  the  law  are  further  recorded  in  the  p«nod- 

Aug.  6,  1787.    He  studied  at  Landshut  ana  icals  published  under  his  direction.    Fm  do^ 

Heidelberg,  officiated  for  many  years  as  pro-  comprehensive  work  on  the  theory  of  triiKi^ 

feasor  in  the  former  university,  and  in  1819  re-  on  the  principles  upon  which  they  ^'^^'^^ 

moved  to  Bonn.    In  1821  he  was  invited  to  fill  conducted,  is  entitled  Der  gemeine  ^^ 

the  chair  of  jurisprudence  at  Heidelberg,  and,  hurgerliche  Prozeee,  in  Vergleiekunf  mii  ««* 

with  the  exception  of  occasional  absences,  he  has  Preueeieehen  und  Franadeieehen  CVri/rr'bin* 

since  presided  there  over  that  branch  of  study ;  und  mil  den  neuetten  ForteehriUen  der  Ct\\  i^ 

and  by  his  teaching  as  well  as  by  his  writings  M^«^n^(1820-26).   His  work,  i>MirMfti'i|-^ 

he  has  gained  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  ablest  heit^  doe  Anklageprineip^  die  O^ff^tlif^^f- 

jurists  of  the  age.    He  has  always  been  an  ad-  und  doe  Oeeehworenengerteht  (Stnttgart,  1^4-' • 

Yocate  of  the  utmost  publicity  in  the  adminis-  brings  the  learned  investigation  and  the  W"^ 

tration  of  justice,  an  unflinching  opponent  of  tive  enactments  on  all  the  variooa  brancbr^^^ 

the  secret  mode  of  judicial  proceedings  which  the  subject  of  public  trial  by  jury  down  t>^''|^ 

prevailed  in  Germany  until  1848,  and  of  the  period  of  its  publication;  and  bis  J^at^^*'*^'^ 

unlimited,  absolute,  and  tyrannical  power  of  the  Sehattitehe  und  Kordamerikanieekt  Strefiff* ' ' 

80  called  InquieitumsProiees.    He  is  one  of  the  ren  (Erlangen,  1861},  treats  of  the  admia^^J^ 

stanchest  defenders  of  the  trial  by  lury  in  Ger-  tion  of  justice  in  England,  Scotland,  idU  t-c 

many,  and  was  one  of  the  first  and  few  jurists  United   States.    His  work  on  nrison  i^'*^ 

who  took  deep  interest  in  the  science  of  punish-  published  in  1868  was  followed  in  Ij^"'  ^^ 

ment,  not  limiting  his  interest  to  the  criminal  J>er  gegentedHige  Zuetand  der  G^ft'^^^'!^ 

trial  or  penal  code.    His  reformatory  activity  kc, — In  politics  Mittermaier  is  in  larorof  ^  * 

embraced  chiefly  thecommon,  civil, and  criminal  end   infltitationa,  but   he  oi&Boi  be  iM.t» 
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among  the  more  ndioal  German  atateamen.  He  charged  with  the  offflmoe  named  therain,  nntil 
vras  a  memher  of  the  Baden  legidature  for  near-  he  is  delirered  hj  dae  course  of  law.  This  last 
[y  20  jears  previous  to  1841,  when  his  grief  at  dause  must  not,  howeyer,  be  inserted  when 
the  death  of  his  son  caosed  him  to  withdraw  the  commitment  is  in  the  nature  of  puni^- 
from  that  body.  Daring  that  time  he  had  Offi-  ment,  in  which  case  the  time  of  imprisonment 
fiated  three  times  as  its  president;  and  having  must  be  stated  in  its  stead ;  and  in  the  case  of 
resumed  his  seat  there  m  1846,  he  was  again  a  commitment  for  a  bailable  offence,  the  direc- 
invested  with  that  dignity  during  the  session  of  tion  is  to  keep  the  prisoner  in  custody  *^  for 
1847-8.  In  1848  he  was  first  called  npon  to  want  of  sureties  or  until  he  diall  be  discharged 
preside  over  the  provisional  parliament  ( Var-  by  due  course  of  law."  A  magistrate  may  by 
Parlamenf)  at  Frankfort ;  ana  being  afterward  this  precept  order  a  party  into  custody,  when 
chosen  to  the  German  parliament  as  a  repre-  upon  examination  he  is  satisfied  that  the  ac* 
tentative  of  Baden,  he  took  an  active  part  in  cused  is  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  against 
:be  preliminary  labors  in  regard  to  a  new  eon-  him,  or  even  when  he  has  good  reasons  to  sus- 
;titation  for  Germany,  and  advocated  theestab-  pect  that  he  committed  it.  Though  the  mitti- 
ishment  of  a  confederacy  of  German  states,  but  mus  need  not  be  drawn  with  the  utmost  tech- 
>ppo6ed  all  arbitrary  and  ill^al  proceedings.  In  nical  nicety,  yet  it  must  be  framed  with  reason- 
^pril,  1849,  he  returned  to  Heidelberg ;  and  al-  able  certainty.  It  must,  at  all  events,  show  on 
:  hough  he  occasionally  visited  Frankfort  during  its  face  a  charge  of  a  criminal  nature.  It  gen- 
he  short  remainder  of  the  existence  of  the  Ger-  erally  runs  in  the  name  of  the  justice  who 
nan  parliament,  he  has  since  devoted  himself  awards  it,  though  sometimes  it  is  framed  in  the 
.exclusively  to  his  academical  duties  and  to  his  name  of  the  people.  It  usually  bears  the  hand 
Bvritings  on  jurisprudence.  Although  his  hopes  and  seal  of  the  magistrate  who  issues  it,  and 
!br  the  political  regeneration  of  Germany  were  discloses  the  time  and  place  of  making  it.  The 
>affled  by  the  reactionary  spirit  which  has  since  prisoner  should  be  described  by  his  name,  if 
:>revailea,  his  legislative  activity  has  at  least  that  be  known ;  but  if  he  refuse  to  give  it,  that 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  many  of  the  judicial  fiict  must  be  set  forth  together  wiUi  a  general 
-^forms  which  he  had  advocated  in  his  writ-  description  of  his  person.  It  is  not  necessary 
ngs;  and  his  readiness  as  a  speaker,  as  well  as  to  recite  in  the  warrant  either  the  evidence  or 
lis  sympathy  with  liberal  measures,  has  given  the  grounds  upon  which  the  accused  is  com- 
ulm  somewhat  the  reputation  of  a  German  mitted,  though  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the 
Brongbam.  He  has  repeatedly  vinted  Italy,  commitment  was  made  upon  a  sworn  complaint. 
md  embodied  Uie  result  of  his  observations  in  In  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  probably 
i  work  entitled  Italieniache  Zmiande  (Heidel-  in  other  states,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  recite 
jerg,  1844).  He  has  prepared  a  German  trans-  in  the  mittimus  the  complaint  upon  which  it  is 
iation,  with  annotations,  of  Dr.  Lieber^s  "  Letter  founded.  It  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
■yn  Anglican  and  Gallican  Liberty  f*  and  super-  mittimus,  that  it  contain  the  allegation  of  a 
intended  his  son^s  translation  of  the  same  an-  criminal  offence;  without  it,  the  accused  might 
ihor's  work  on  **  Civil  Liberty^  (1860).  like  claim  his  discharge  upon  habeoi  eorpit$.  It  is 
[lamboldt.  Mittermaier  has  always  placed  a  important,  too,  tlmt  tne  particular  offence  be 
loble  confidence  in  the  spirit  of  the  rising  gen-  averred  with  reasonable  certainty.  In  England 
•ration,  and  repeatedly  told  his  disciples  in  his  it  has  been  held,  in  a  case  of  imprisonment  upon 
lectures,  that  nia  whole  happiness  consists  in  conviction,  that  where  the  mittimus  alleged  a 
Lhinking  that  moat  of  his  youthful  hearers  will  different  offence  from  that  upon  which  the  par- 
»arpaas  him,  their  professor,  in  learning  and  con-  ty  was  found  guilty,  the  magistrate  who  issued 
?cientiouaness,  and  in  assisting  humanity  in  its  it  was  liable  to  an  action  for  a  false  imprison- 
progress  toward  truth  and  justice.  No  European  ment.  If  an  offence  be  created  by  statute,  the 
writer  is  so  fiuniliar  with  American  legislation  particular  language  which  describes  it  must  be 
>r  takes  so  deep  an  interest  in  it.  He  has  also  repeated  in  the  mittimus;  and  as  matter  of  ca- 
re peatedly  visited  Englsdid  and  Scotland  to  study  sential  form,  the  description  must  include  the 
:he  laws  and  trials  of  those  countries.  His  many  usual  words,  ^^  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  stat- 
n'orka  and  oonntlesa  essays  show  Uiat  he  has  ute  in  such  cases  made  and  provided.*'  Tet  the 
ii'iM  eyea  on  the  legislation  of  every  dvilixed  law  will  not  permit  justice  to  be  defeated  by  a 
country,  of  PcMrtugu  and  Spain  as  well  aa  of  requirement  of  undue  niceness.  This  was  the 
i^weden  and  Norway,  and  every  truly  liberal  or  disposition  of  the  court  in  New  York  when  it 
tiomane  movement  has  throuffh  his  long  life  decided  that,  though  upon  a  defective  commit- 
f  jund  a  ready  response  In  his  heart.  In  1869  ment  it  must  in  strictness  discharge  the  pris- 
be  celebrated  his  jubilee  as  public  teacher,  when  oner,  yet  it  would  do  so  only  pro  /orma^  and 
be  received  the  moat  distinguiBhed  aoknowledg-  remand  him  npon  a  special  order  of  the  court, 
oaenta  from  almost  idl  parte  of  Europe.  if  there  i^peared  to  be  probable  cause  for  his 
MIlTIiCUS,  in  law,  the  name  of  the  precept  detention ;  and  in  some  states,  as  in  Illinois  and 
(vliich  is  addressed  by  competent  judicial  au-  Georgia,  statutes  have  expressly  provided  that 
ihority  to  a  sherifl^  constable,  or  other  officer,  no  one  shall  be  released  for  a  defect  of  legal 
iod  to  a  gaoler  or  keeper  of  a  prison,  command-  precision  or  a  want  of  technical  form,  provided 
ing  them  respectively  to  take  and  deliver,  or  to  enough  appear  on  the  face  of  the  warrant  to 
receive  into  custody  and  safely  keep,  a  person  ascertain  the  crime  for  which  the  party  waa 
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imprisoned.    So,  bj  statates.  various  reonire-  galsbthem.   HewastbosMtoraMikthntbi 

ments  aro  made  of  the  maffistrate  w1k>  issues  order  of  places  mar  by  associatMNi  iqppatk 

the  precept;   as,  for  example,  that  he  write  order  of  things.    Oiotfo  and  Qnatihaa  both 

upon  it  the  names  and  residences  of  the  wit-  advocated  and  developed  this  pisn  of  topkil 

nesses  in  the  case,  or  the  amount  of  bail  requir-  memory,  of  associafcing  thoogbts  and  ras 

ed. — The  gaoler  is  bound  to  receive  the  prisoner,  with  particular  places,  images,  or  agns  ^M 

and  may  be  indicted  if  he  refuse  to  do  so.    But  might  be  recallea  at  pleasure.    Onecf  tbeor 

if  he  do  refuse,  the  officer  to  whose  custody  the  liest  modern  works  on  the  snl^eot  is  Um  Am 

accused  is  committed  may  himself  keep  him,  (1491)  of  Petrus  Ravennas,  profssnr  of  odoc 

until  the  gaoler  consents  or  is  compelled  to  per-  law  in  Padua.    One  of  his  artifice^  in  Uw  ir- 

form  the  duty  of  his  office.    A  constable  should  rangement  of  symbolical  places  and  imag«t  t« 

take  a  copy  of  the  warrant  and  also  a  receipt  to  make  the  most  beautiful  maidcDs  Um  kCdi 

for  his  prisoner  from  the  gaoler.    The  mittimus  of  a  mnemonic  alphabet,  which  aoooriing  u>  b 

is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  latter ;  it  is  his  an-  experience  had  a  powerful  effect  in  excitiiiK  u:« 

thority  for  detaining  the  accused.  memory.     He  would  repeat  verbstun  ill  u 

MITTLENE,  Mttilkiib,  Mstxuk,  or  Miditl-  sennons  that  had  been  preached  doriag  s  wIm; 

LU  (anc.  Le9bo9\  an  island  of  the  Grecian  archi-  season  of  Lent,  would  remember  eTsiy  out  lai 

pelago,  belonging  to  Turkey,  about  7  m.  from  move  in  games  of  dice  and  chess  tbtt  re 

the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  chiefly  between  played  at  the  same  time^  and  under  tbs  iMsdJ 

lat.  89°  and  SO"*  20'  K.  and  long.  26*"  50'  and  20*"  19  letters  of  his  alphabet  he  preserred  iwij 

40'  £. ;  length  about  46  m.,  greatest  breadth  80  for  quotation  20,000  passages  or  ciTii  ind  oki 

m. ;  area,  276  sq.  m. ;  pop.  40,000,  mostly  Turks,  law,  7,000  of  Scripture,  1,000  of  Ovid,  and  nttt 

On  the  S.  it  is  indented  by  two  deep  bays  called  others  from  various  anthors.    John  Boob&'O 

Ports  Culoni  and  Lero,  the  former  of  which  ex-  de  Krypse,  in  his  Conge&Uriiim  Afi^km*^ 

tends  to  the  centre  of  the  island.    Both  have  moria  (1588),  recammended  tiie  ditira  (tf  ^*- 

very  narrow  mouths,  and  expand  as  they  stretch  walls  of  a  series  of  rooms  into  separsts  ^ntc, 

inland.    The  surface  is  diversified  by  wooded  each  of  which  was  to  be  marked  with  bucct- 

hills  and  beautiful  plains;  the  soil  is  fruitful,  cal,  literal,  and  sjrmbdical  alphabets,  nsjia 

and  the  climate  is  salubrious.    The  principal  learning  grammar,  a  naked  man  wss  to  pei^** 

products  are  olives,  wine,  fruit,  silk,  cotton,  ate  the  singular  number,  and  eachof  Ui«ct»i 

and  pitch;  but  the  imperfect  means  of  irrigation  was  to  be  placed  on  a  particolsr  psit  of  >■* 

are  a  great  impediment  to  agriculture.    Castro,  body.    A  clothed  man  personated  tbo  pl^'^ 

or  Mitylene  (anc.  MytiUne),  on  the  E.  coast,  with  a  similar  disposition  of  the  cisca  T-- 

Culoni,  and  Molivo  are  the  chief  towns. — ^The  distinct  rooms  were  to  be  devoted,  lUe  tkei^ 

ancient  Lesbos  was  one  of  the  islands  of  the  coves  of  a  library,  to  distinct  GlasBeso(nbi<<^'- 

ifiolians,  and  at  a  verv  early  period  contained  and  the  nomenclature  having  once  bees  i»- 

several  rich  and  populous  cities,  of  which  My-  tered,  the  suggestiona  of  loal  rslstioD  vi:-^ 

tilene  and  Methymna  were  the  most  renown^,  enable  a  man  to  repeat  hundreds  of  wor^  ^ 

The  Lesbians  Joined  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  ideas  that  had  no  real  connection  with  taa 

under  Aristagoras,  about  600  B.  C,  and  were  other.    The  same  method  is  develcfed  M*' 

in  consequence  hunted  down  by  the  Persians ;  in  the  ^  Castel  of  Memorie"  of  Golielmv  (iR- 

and  in  tliePeloponnesian  war  they  took  the  side  tardus  of  Bergamo,  published  ia  fsgi:*-'  > 

of  Lacedffimon,  in  punishment  for  which  their  1562.    The  Ar$  Memarim  of  Ifanlbrtiw  *  > 

lands  were  divided  among  a  number  of  Athe-  grouped  all  necessarr  reminisceaoes  sronai  44 

nian  citizens.    In  the  1st  century  B.  C.  the  isl-  images  contained  in  the  palms  of  the  tvo  W-  •*> 

and  was  under  the  dominion  of  Mithridates,  Baptista  Porta,  in  hia  Art  ^gmJMmmitli  (1»  - 

and  after  his  defeat  was  annexed  to  the  posses-  seems  to  have  first  employed  tbe  mod«  of  «r'' 

sions  of  Rome.    It  waa  the  birthplace  of  the  ing  now  common  in  reboaea.    About  1^^ 

poets  Terpander.  Arion,  AIcsbus,  and  Sappho  b^  Bchenkel  astoniahed  all  dassss  la  fnt^* 

(being  thus  the  iiome  of  the  iEolian  school  of  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  by  his  bdcic'  "- 

lyric  poetry),  of  the  philosophers  Pittacus,  Cra-  ic  performancesL    Twen^-fiveLitin  ieiiuo(«« 

tippus,  and  Theophrastus,  and  the  historians  were  diotated  to  htm  and  Dombered,  ssd  t>^'' 

Eellanicus  and  Theophanes.    In  the  modem  twice  reading  them  aloud  be  was  sblo  to  ftf**^ 

Greek  straggle  for  mdependence  it  sufifered  them  backward  as  weU  as  forward,  to  giv«  ^' 

greatly,  and  lost  nearly  half  its  inhabitants.  number  of  each,  or  to  give  the  sentenot  cf  irr 

MNEMONICS  (Gr.  trnifw,  memory),  the  art  number  that  waa  lequiied.    Sooie  of  bif  p*;  ] 

of  rendering   artificial   aid  to   the  memory,  would  answer  in  the  same  wi^  cooeiniii><  • '. 

According  to  Oioero,  the  first  person  who  tag-  8entenoea»    The  system  waaobeoorslj  ezpb\  "< 

ffested  a  system  for  this  purpose  was  the  poet  in  hia  Oaaophflaeitm  Arim  Mm^rim  (^^ 

bimonides  of  Cos  (about  500  B.  C),  who  was  More  elaborate  than  any  pieoeding  MbfOt  *>; 

called  from  a  banquet  Just  before  the  roof  of  the  the  repository  for  ideaa  suggeiMd  ^  ^'  ' 

house  fell  in  and  crushed  all  the  rest  of  the  com*  Wallis  in  hia  Mnmntmaea  (1616).    Vm  ivp*^ 

pany.  On  returning  he  found  the  bodies  so  mu-  tory  waa  to  be  a  aeriea  of  ina^aary  tbe^^-'^' 

tilated  that  no  individual  could  be  reoogniaed :  ahmd  edifioea,  with  their  interior  wsUi  v«>y- 

but  by  remembering  the  places  which  they  had  ouuy  divided  and  colored.    Ztvj  IMIwb  *V  '' 

severally  occupied  at  table  he  was  able  to  distin-  have  thia  xepontoiy  constant^  ptmml  vds^ 
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his  mind,  within  which  all  his  ideas  were  to  he  against  the  Hebrews,  but  saflfered  no  attack  on 
arranged  according  to  their  qnalities,  quantities,  his  possessions.  The  hostility  between  the  two 
positions,  and  colors.  The  management  of  such  new  neighbors,  however,  was  almost  continual, 
a  mnemonic  yehide  would  seem  to  be  as  severe  and  mutual  oppression  was  frequently  exer- 
a  task  as  the  direct  remembrance  of  all  its  con-  oised.  In  a  general  insurrection,  Ehud,  having 
tenta.  The  plan  only  became  more  complicated  assassinated  the  Moabite  king,  shook  off  the 
as  improved  by  Henry  Herdson  (1651).  The  yoke  whicli  had  long  pressed  upon  his  people. 
Mgmaria  Tsehnica  of  Grey  (1780)  contains  a  A  time  of  peace  fofiowed.  Saul  waged  war 
system  irhioh  many  persons  have  found  of  use  against  Moab,  and  David  finally  made  them 
in  the  study  of  history  and  science  in  remem-  tributarr.  After  the  division  of  the  Hebrew 
bering  dates  and  numbers.  The  letters  are  sub-  state,  they  revolted  agaiust  Ahab,  king  of 
stitutod  for  figures  and  combined  into  words,  the  Israel,  whose  son  Jehoram  tried  in  vain  to  re- 
vowels  however  being  of  no  value,  and  serving  conquer  their  territory.  They  subsequently 
only  to  connect  the  consonants.  Harmonious  made  various  incursions  into  the  Hebrew  pos- 
words  may  thus  be  formed,  which  are  more  sessions,  and  appear  in  later  times  to  have  re- 
casily  remembered  tiian  the  numbers  which  occupied  the  land  between  the  Jabbok  and 
they  represents  The  most  complicated  system  Arnon,  probably  after  the  exile  of  the  10  tribes, 
of  nmemonics  is  that  of  Feinagle,  who  began  to  and  they  also  assisted  the  Babylonians  in  their 
lecture  in  Paris  in  1807  and  in  England  in  1611.  invasion  of  Palestine.  But  they,  too,  were  sub- 
He  divides  tiie  waUs,  ceiling,  and  floor  of  a  room  dned  by  the  conquerors*  Like  those  of  Ammon 
into  60  imaginary  equal  compartments.  To  and  Edom,  their  name  was  finally  lost  under 
each  compartment  is  assigned  a  particular  hie-  that  of  the  Arabians.  Their  licentious  and 
Toglyphic,  with  which  it  is  indelibly  associated,  bloody  idolatry  of  Baal-Peor  and  Chemosh  made 
These  elements  having  been  thoroughly  mas-  them  an  olyect  of  national  detestation  to  the 
tered.  some  association,  no  matter  how  ridicn-  Hebrews,  no  less  than  their  frequent  hostiliticMs, 
lous,  is  formed/  l>etween  the  object  to  be  remem-  and  they  are  often  contemptuously  spoken  of  in 
berod  and  one  of  the  hieroglyphs.    The  subeti-  the  prophets. 

tution  of  letters  for  figures  also  belongs  to  his  MOBILE,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Ala.,  bounded  K  by 

system,  and  the  memory  of  events,  characters,  Mobile  river  and  bay,  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 

and  dates  is  combined.    Thus  a  willow  tree  on  and  W.  by  Mississippi ;  area,  nearly  1,400  sq. 

the  hieroglyph  of  the  tower  of  Babel^  with  a  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  29,776,  of  whom  8,867  were 

^ece  of  desd  laurd  hanging  from  it,  suggests  slaves,  and  1,041  free  persons  of  color,  the  lat- 

William   the  Oonqueror.     Willow  stands  for  ter  consisting  mfunly  of  colored  Creoles,  the 

William ;  the  tower  of  Babel,  being  the  first  dtizens  and  their  descendants  of  the  Spanish 

hieroglyph,  makes  it  William  I. ;  the  laurel  gives  colony  at  the  time  of  its  cession  in  1818,  still 

the  epithet  of  the  conqueror ;  and  the  consonants  exercising  certain  privileges  of  citizenship  secur- 

in  **dead  "  represent  06,  which,  with  the  1,000  ed  to  them  by  treaty.    The  surface  is  generally 

understood  through  the  series,  gives  1066,  the  uneven,  except  in  that  portion  bordering  on  the 

data  of  the  conquest.    A  simpler  system  was  bay  and  gull,  and  the  soil  is  sandy  and  poor, 

taughtin  the  United  States  by  F.Gouraud,  who  mainly  covered  with  forests  of  pine.    It  has 

published  an  ^^  Art  of  Memory,'*  and  **  Mnemo-  many  streams  of  pure  water,  and,  except  on  the 

nio  Dictionary"  (New  Yorl^  1846).    Among  low  borders  of  the  river,  is  very  healthfuL    The 

the  more  recent  professors  of  mnemonics,  Qen.  productions  in  1860  were  84,600  bushels  of  In- 

Bem  and  the  Dane,  Revendow,  now  a  resident  dian  com,  44,720  of  potatoes,  and  90,402  lbs. 

of  the  United  States,  deserve  mention.  of  rice.    There  were  12  saw  mills,  2  grist  mills, 

l^fEMOSYNE  (Gr.),  in  classical  mythology,  2  iron  founderies,  19  churches,  and  1,774  pupils 

the  goddess  of  memory,  one  of  the  Titanides,  attending  public  schools.    The  city  of  Mobile, 

daughter  of  Uranus,  who  became  by  Jupiter  the  the  capiud,  is  in  the  E.  part  of  the  county,  about 

mother  of  the  Muses.  midway  between  its  N.  and  S.  limits.    In  the 

MOAB,  an  ancient  people  of  Syria,  who  lived  N.  E.  portion,  on  the  river  Mobile,  is  the  site 

in  the  region  E.  of  the  Dead  sea  and  the  Jordan,  of  Fort  Stoddard,  an  important  military  post 

between  the  Ammonites  and  the  Edomites.  previous  to  1818,  when  the  country  S.  of  lat 

They  are  derived  in  Scripture  from  Moab,  a  son  81^  N.  was  in  posseesian  of  Spain.    It  was  here 

of  Lot.    They  were  a  pastoral  people,  the  val-  that  the  customs  of  the  United  States  were  col- 

lejra  and  slopes  of  their  mountainous  regions  lected  during  that  period.    ItismemoraUe  also 

being  well  aaapted  for  grazing.    They  also  pro-  as  the  place  to  which  Aaron  Ban*  was  taken  for 

dncoi  wine  and  com.    The  capital  was  Ar  or  safe  keeping  in  1807,  after  his  arrest,  which  oo- 

Rabbath-Moab,  S.  of  the  Arnon.    Before  the  ourred  in  the  vicinity.    Near  the  site  of  Fort 

exodus  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt,  the  Moab-  Stoddard  is  the  Monnt  Yemon  arsenal  of  the 

ites  had  conquered  their  possessions  fit>m  a  United  States,  on  an  elevated,  secluded,  and 

gigantic  tribe  called  Emim,  but  subsequently  picturesque  spot,  about  2  m.  from  the  river.   In 

lost  the  portion  of  them  between  the  Jabbok  on  the  K  W.  part  of  the  county,  83  m.  from  Mo- 

the  N.  and  the  Arnon  on  the  S.  to  the  Amorites,  bile,  and  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  is  the 

from  whom  it  was  conquered  by  Moses  and  di-  village  of  Oitronelle.    Spring  Hill,  the  seat  of  a 

Tided  between  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben.  Boman  Oatholic  college,  is  about  6  m.  W.  from 

ThekingofMoab  vainlysoughthelpfromBalaam  Mobile.    A  few  miles  S.  of  the  nimnland,  in  the 
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gulf  of  Mexico,  immediatelj  W.  of  the  entrance  a  fine  cathedral  now  [18601  nearljr  oom|ilete(r. 

of  Mobile  bay,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  county,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  8  orphan  a^lams^  an  h- 

is  Danphine  island,  memorable  as  the  seat  of  firmary  conducted  by  the  sisters  of  cbtritr.  i 

one  of  the  first  French  settlements,  established  city  and  a  marine  hon)ital,  several  other  ber«r- 

there  by  BienviUe  in  1702.    It  was  originally  olent  institutions,  and  a  literary  sodetj  wi'h  i 

called  Massacre  island,  from  the  number  of  hu-  good  library.    A  medical  ooUm  was  focc  \<i 

man  bones  found  upon  it,  and  still  bore  this  in  1859,  and  has  a  spacious  edifice  in  oonne  'f 

name  until  a  very  recent  period  in  the  colloquial  erection.    The  suburban  Tillages  of  Tun* r- 

usage  of  the  creole  inhabitants.    For  a  number  yille,  Toulminville,  Jackaonville,  Sommervilr. 

of  years  it  was  at  intervals  the  seat  of  govern-  Spring  Hill,  Cottage  Hill,  te.,  near  the  eit}, srf 

ment  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana;  and  it  has  well  supplied  with  churches  and  scbook  ^^ 

been  more  than  once  the  scene  of  contest  in  the  Joseph's  college  at  Spring  Hill,  and  the  i(t/\- 

various  wars  in  which  France,  Spain,  Great  my  of  the  Visitation  (for  girls)  in  SomiDerr>. 

Britain,  and  the  United  States  have  been  in-  are  flourishing  institutions  under  RomaDCtit- 

volved,  beside  having  been  once  or  twice  plun-  lie  control.    There  are  many  handsome  r\^ 

dered  by  buccaneers.    At  present  it  is  only  in-  and  cottages   in  the  suburbs  and  enTir>"< 

habited  by  a  few  poor  families,  beside  the  persons  Mobile  is  ughted  with  gas,  and  supplied  r': 

employed  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Gaines,  a  water  of  unusual  purity  and  exoelleDo^  ^b  ^. 

work  in  process  of  erection  on  the  E.  extrem-  is  brought  a  little  more  than  5  m.^  from  *it 

ityof  the  island,  for  the.  defence  of  the  entrance  foot  of  Spring  hill.     The  constraction  of  !U 

to  Mobile  bay.    Petit  Bois  island,  which  lies  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  which  is  to  conrcit 

farther  W.,  was  originally  a  part  of  Danphine  Mobile  with  Curo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  < '! ' 

island,  but  was  separated  from  it  by  a  great  river,  and  is  now  (I860)  approaching  cotirir 

hurricane  about  the  year  1777.    It  is  now  en-  tion,  promises  to  give  fr^  impetus  to  its  treif 

tirely  uninhabited. — ^That  portion  of  the  county  The  Mobile  and  great  northern  road,  ti»  t 

S.  of  lat.  81^  together  with  the  corresponding  active  progress,  will  connect  it  with  Montr  *- 

portion  of  what  is  now  Baldwin  co.,  being  eryandthe  roads  leading  thence  to  all  psrtso!'^ 

originally  part  of  the  French  colony  of  Lonisi-  eastern  states.    Seyeral  city  and  neigfahor!.'**^ 

ana,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1768.    In  railroads  are  about  to  be  constructed.   Am  ^: 

1788  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Spain,  si-  the  industrial  establishments  are  2  iros  f"  r.i- 

multaneously  with  the  retrocession  of  Florida  to  eries,  a  rosin  oil  factory,  several  ship  fini*  > 

that  power  by  Great  Britain.    It  continued  in  dry  dock,  and  a  great  number  of  cotton  pm^ 

the  possession  of  Spain  until  1818,  when  it  was  The  exports  of  cotton  from  the  port  of  K^   ' 

seized  by  the  United  States,  which  had  claimed'  for  a  period  of  6  years,  each  ending?  Aoc  M. 

it  for  10  years  previous,  as  a  part  of  the  Louisi-  have  been  as  follows :  1856-*6,  680,657 :  ^'^ 

ana  purchase.     The  right  of  Spain,  however,  7,  496,860;  1867-'8,  615,871;  1866-'5,  M- 

was  not  formally  relinquished  until  the  treaty  094;  1859-'60, 789,067 ;  average  of  the  5  ro*;*' 

of  1819.    Mobile  co.  (including  the  city)  has  a  682,808  bales.    The  other  expOTts  constat  < ' ! 

special  public  school  system  of  its  own,  which  of  lumber,  turpentine,  rosin  oil,  ftc^  ^^^'  -'^ 

has  been  in  operation,  with  considerable  success,  small  in  comparison  with  the  amount  tnd  ri.  v 

eince  1852.  of  the  ootton.    The  whole  value  of  export^  ^'^ 

MOBILE,  the  principal  city  and  only  seaport  imports  for  6  years,  ending  Dec  81,  was  t»  •  - 

of  Alabama,  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Mobile    lows: . 

river,  immediately  above  its  entrance  into  the  Ytmn.                        iii.^      -•  _ 

bay  of  the  same  name,  in  lat  80**  41'  26"  N.,    — ,,,,,,    "IT,  .3 

long.  eS'*  r  29"  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  20,615;  in    \^ m^Z  ^^  I 

1860,  about  80,000.    The  corporate  limits  ex-  is57.;!:i;. .!;!!!!!!!:!!!:;!:;;.';;..    t\,sxi.m    -^'^ 

tend  6  m.  K.  and  S.,  and  2  or  8  m.  W.  from  the    \^ SSrtm    *--* 

river.    The  thickly  inhabited  part  of  the  city,         — — 7-^ 

however,  extends  for  about  a  mile  along  the         Avwage ^^i^!:?^  *'. 

river,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  back  to  the  The  trade  of  Mobile  is  much  hindered  hj  -^ 

westward.    The  site  of  the  city  is  a  sandy  plain,  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  its  br"^ 

gradually  rising  as  it  recedes  from  the  water.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  8  or  10  fee'  -^^ 

The  streets  are  generally  regular,  well  paved,  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  bay,  at  a  di»TAn«v  > 

and  shaded.     There  are   several  fine  public  some  25  m.  or  more  from  the  city,  and  rl^>  ^ 

1 !1JJ 1_!-1-    i 1 J • !__*.         J.t_:_ 1 *.V_      _JJ      _*    ^^JL^^mm    ifxAt    :T 


buildings,  among  which  is  a  handsome  market  their  cargoes  by  the  aid  of  steamen  thfj  i  J 
house  with  rooms  for  the  municipal  officers  in  between  the  city  and  the  anchorage.  I^^  ^ 
the  upper  story.    The  custom  house  has  also    recent  act  of  the  Alabama  legislator*  s  ^ 


accommodations  for  the  post  office  and  U.  S.  of  commissioners  has  been  created,  «itb  *^ 

courts.    Among  the  other  noticeable  buildings  thority  to  take  measures  for  deepening  > 

are  the  theatre,  Odd  Fellows'  and  temperance  harbor.^The  climate  of  Mobile,  aJtlioofr^  -"^ 

halls,  guard  house  and  tower,  and  the  Barton  bilitating  in  summer  to  some  ooDStitQtio''*^  ^ 

academy,  occupied  by  the  public  schoola    There  generally  healthfbl,  except  fbr  occssioDal  > ;  '|^ 

are  2  banks,  a  savings  bank,  28  churches  (8  tions,  at  irregular  intervals,  of  epideni^  7^*  \ 

Baptist,  1  Bethel,  4  Episcopal,  8  Methodist,  4  fever.    The  following  are  the  sessoni  in  «(^ 

Presbyterian,  and  8  Boman  Oatbolic,  indnding  these  visitationa  have  ocoDrred,  within  •  q°^  -^ 
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of  A  century:  1887, 1889, 1848, 1847, 1868,  and  Spanish  commandant,    Oayetano  Perez,  snr- 
1858.    The  epidemics  of  1889  and  1868  were  rendered  the  fort  and  town  to  Gen.  Wilkinson, 
the  most  fatal.    In  1868,  between  Ang.  1  and  nnoe  which  time  it  has  continued  in  possession 
Oct.  26,  there  were  1,266  deaths,  of  which  1,072  of  the  United  States.    At  that  period  the  popn- 
were  attributed  to  yellow  fever,  being  supposed  lation,  which  in  1786  had  amounted  to  746, 
to  be  equivalent  to  about  one  tenth  of  the  pop-  was  estimated  at  only  600  (exclusive  of  the  gar- 
ulatiou  aotuaUy  re^dent  and  remaining  within  rison),  half  of  whom  were  blacks.  In  Dec.  1819, 
the  city  during  the  epidemic.    Mobile,  however,  Mobile  was  incorporated  as  a  city, 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  hiA  and  health-  MOBILE,  the  name  of  a  river  and  bay  in  the 
fal  hills  within  a  row  miles  N.,  W.,  and  S.  W.  southern  part  of  Alabama,  derived  from  that  of 
of  the  city,  which  afford  permanent  or  sunmier  a  tribe  of  Indians  (the  Mauvilians,  or  Mobilians) 
residences. — ^MobUe  was  the  original  seat  of  who  inhabited  the  acUaoent  country  at  the  time 
French  colonization  in  the  South  West,  and  for  of  its  first  settlement  by  Europeans.    The  river 
many  years  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Louisl-  Mobile  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Ala- 
ana.     In  1702,  Lemoine  de  Bienvillei  acting  bama  and  Tombi^bee.    A'few  miles  below  this 
under  the  instructions  of  his  brother  loervUle,  point  it  divides  mto  two  branches,  the  eastern 
transferred  the  principal  seat  of  the  colony  from  one  of  which  takes  the  name  of  Tensas,  the 
Bilozi,  where  it  had  been  established  8  years  western  retaining  that  of  Mobile.    Before  re- 
previously,  to  a  point  on  the  river  Mobile  8up«  uniting,  both  these  streams  separate  in  to  several 
posed  to  be  about  20  m.  above  the  present  site  other  subdivisions,  all  of  which  meet  in  one 
of  the  city,  where  he  established  a  fort  to  which  common  embouchure,  at  the  head  of  Mobile 
he  gave  the  name  of  St  Louis  de  la  Mobile.   At  bay.    The  length  of  the  Mobile  river  is  about  60 
the  same  time  he  built  a  fort  and  warehouse  m.,  and  its  general  direction  is  south.    In  the 
on  Isle  Dauphine,  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  lower  part  of  its  course  the  banks  are  marshy 
bay.     The   settlement   at  Biloxi  was   soon  and  alluvial. — ^Thebavof  Mobile  is  about  80  m. 
afterward  broken  up.    In  1704  there  was  an  in  length  from  N.  to  H.,  with  a  general  width  of 
arrival  of  20  young  girls  from  France,  and  10  or  12  m.,  except  where  it  expands,  on  the  8. 
the  next  year  of  28  others,  selected  and  sent  E.,  into  the  subsidiary  bay  ofBonSecours,  which 
out  under   the   auspices   of  the   bidiop   of  extends  some  8  or  10  m.  further  to  the  east- 
Qaebec,  as  wives  for  the  colonists,  beside  a  con-  ward.    The  entrance  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
siderable  accession  of  soldiers  for  the  garrison,  between  Mobile  point  on  the  E.  and  Dauphine 
Many  of  the  orinnal  settlers  were  Oanadians,  i^and  on  the  W.,  is  about  8  m.  wide,  and  is 
like  Iberville  and  Bienville.  In  1706  occurred  a  oommanded  byFortMoi^n  on  Mobile  point, 
severe  epidemic — supposed  to  be  the  first  re-  and  Fort  Gaines  (yet  untmished)  on  Dauphine 
corded  visitation  of  yellow  fever — ^by  which  86  island.     The  bay  has  another  outlet  on  the 
persons  were  carried  off.  The  year  1700  is  noted  S.  W.  through  Grant's  pass,  N.  of  Dauphine 
for  the  "  petticoat  insurrection,"  which  was  a  island,  which  communicates  with  Mississippi 
threatened  rebeUion  of  the  females  in  conse-  sound.    Through   this   channel  steamers  and 
qaence  of  dissatlsfaotion  with  the  diet  of  Indian  other  vessels  of  light  draught  generally  pass 
corn  to  which  they  were  reduced.    The  colony,  when  plying  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans, 
meanwhile,  frequently  suffered  from  fiunine,  as  The  bar  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  of  the  bay 
well  as  from  the  attacks  of  Indians,  although  admits  of  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  21  or 
relieved  by  occasional  supplies  sent  from  the  22  feet    The  ordinary  anchorage  for  ships  is  4 
mother  country.    In  1711  the  settlement  was  or  6  m.  within  the  entrance  of  the  bay.    The 
nearly  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  and  flood,  in  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  bay  is  shallow, 
consequence  of  which  it  was  removed  to  its  and  is  supposed  to  be  gradually  filling  up  with 
present  atuation.    In  1712  the  king  of  France  sedimentary  deposits  from  the  rivers  that  flow 
made  a  grant  of  the  whole  colony  to  Antoine  into  it.    Measures  are  now  (1860)  in  progress, 
Orozat,  a  wealthy  French  merchant,  and  in  the  however,  for  the  opening  of  a  channel  for  shiiNi 
foUowmg  year  Bienville  was  superseded  as  gov-  to  the  city  of  Mobile.   There  is  a  revolving  light 
emor  by  M.  de  la  Motte  Cadillac.    In  1717  on  Mobile  point;  a  fixed  light  on  Sand  island,  8 
Grozat  relinquished  his  grant  to  the  French  m.  S.,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance, 
government,  and  Bienville  was  reinstated.    In  and  another  on  Ohoctaw  point,  at  the  head  of 
1728  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government  was  the  bay,  a  little  below  the  city  of  Mobile, 
transferred  to  New  Orleans.    In  1768,  by  the  MOBILE  POINT,  the  apex  of  a  long,  low. 
treaty  of  Paris,  Mobile,  with  all  that  portion  of  narrow,  sandy  peninsula  between  the  gulf  of 
Looisiana  lying  E.  of  the  Mississippi  and  N.  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  Bon  Secours  bay  and 
BayoQ  IberviUe,  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchar-  Navy  cove  on  the  north.     The  point  is  the 
train,  passed  into  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  eastern  limit  of  the  entrance  into  Mobile  bay. 
In  1780  the  fort— the  name  of  which  had  been  It  is  the  site  of  Fort  Morgan,  a  work  constructed 
changed  to  Fort  Cond6,  and  subsequently  by  at  an  expense  of  about  $1,260,000.    Fort  Mor- 
the  British  to  Fort  Charlotte— was  captured  by  oan  is  built  on  the  site  of  Fort  Bowyer,  famous 
the  Spanish  general  Don  Galvez,  and  in  1788  its  for  the  repulse  of  an  attack  by  the  British,  Sept. 
occupancy  was  confirmed  to  Spain  by  the  ces-  14,  1814.    The  fort,  which  was  very  imper- 
sion  to  that  power  of  all  the  British  possessions  feotly  constmct^d,  was  commanded  by  Mtjor 
on  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    On  April  18, 1818,  the  Lawrence,  with  a  garrison  of  only  180,  indud- 
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iDg  men  and  offioera^  and  30  pieoeaof  artOlery.  oentre;  the  under  parts  white,  wHh  almnrnH-. 

It  was  attacked  by  a  squadron  of  2  sloops  of  tinge  except  on  the  chin,  and  a  shade  of  vl 

war  and  2  brigs,  assisted  bj  600  Indians  on  across  the  breast;  a  pale  snperciliary  Aripc: 

land,  with  whom  were  associated  180  marines  wings  and  tail  nearly  black ;  lesser  win^  coMrt> 

from  the  ships.    The  attack  oontinaed  for  8  like  the  back,  the  middle  and  greater  \s^ 

honrs,  when  the  enemy  were  repnlsed,  with  the  with  white,  fbrming  2  bands ;  ontertail  ktilktr 

loss  of  the  Hermes,  Oomraodore  Peroy^s  flag  white,  the  2d  mostly  so,  the  8d  with  titV't 

ship,  which  ran  aground  and  was  homed,  and  nK)t  on  the  end,  and  the  rest,  except  thsmidd- 

282  men  killed  and  wounded.  Eight  of  the  gar-  slightly  tipped  with  white.    It  b  found  in  tat 

rison  were  killed.    After  the  battle  of  Kew  sonthem  united  States,  from  the  Atlsntif ; 

Orleans,  Fort  Bowyer  was  again  invested  by  the  high  central  plains,  replaced  by  the  Jf.n  ^^ 

the  whole  British  force,  to  whidi  Lawrence  snr-  tantu  (Bonap.)  to  the  westward.    The  tons  ••: 

rendered,  Feb.  12, 1815.  the  mocking  bird  is  regarded  as  superior  to  t.  :* 

MOBILIER,  Ob£dit.    Bee  Cbedit  Mobojeb.  of  the  nightingale  by  those  who  bare  bt; 

MOOANN A,  or  Mokanka.    See  Atha  bbh  both ;  in  its  meUowness,  modnlatioDfl  lod  r 

Hakim.  dations,  extent  of  compass,  and  biiDisDcr  •< 

MOCHA,  or  Mokha,  the  principal  seaport  exeontion,  it  is  nnriTaJled.    Andnbcn  o(-£*i> 

town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  on  era  it  abenrd  to  compare  the  best  Dotes  of 't: 

the  Red  sea,  40  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  the  straits  nightingale  *^  to  the  finiahed  talent  of  the  moic 

of  Bab-el-Mandeb;  lat.  18°  20'  K,  long.  48"*  20'  ing  bird."    Its  powera  of  imitation  sre  scri 

£. ;  pop.  abont  7,000.    It  extends  N,  and  S.  that  to  a  blind  man  it  would  seem  thit  t!x 

along  the  shore  for  about  lim.    The  houses  whole  feathered  tribe  had  assembled  to  trft^^c- 

are  generally  bnilt  of  stone,  are  lofty,  adorned  skill  in  song^  when  it  chooses  to  ezeniK  tb 

with  stucco  ornaments,  and  brilliantly  white,  faculty ;  it  can  adapt  its  tongue  to  any  sue 

The  chief  public  edifices  are  the  mosques^  one  from  the  feeble  chiip  of  the  chicken  to  u/ 

of  which  is  of  great  magnitude.    Mocha  is  the  scream  of  a  hawk ;  it  deceives  the  ^Mxtastt 

principal  port  and  emporium  of  the  dominions  cheats  and  terrifies  birds,  whistles  to  the  d<^ 

of  the  imam  of  Sana,  and  owes  its  importance  and  imitates  almost  every  sound,  anfanste  or  i:- 

to  the  coffee  for  which  it  is  celebrated,  and  animate.    like  the  nightingale.  It  sings  chrm- 

which  is  brought  thither  from  the  interior,  iogly  at  night,  commencing  as  soon  as  the  oK^t 

Although  the  export  of  Mocha  coffee  has  much  rises.    In  captivity  its  habits  are  veiy  smosri 

dedined,  it  is  still  said  to  average  abont  10,000  from  its  imitating  various  household  noisei.  lt» 

tons  yearly.    The  bay  is  formed  by  two  pro-  finest  song  is  during  the  breeding  sesioB.  I: 

montories,  at  the  extremity  of  each  of  which  a  delights  to  build  a  nest  in  gardens  near  hn»\ 

fort  has  been  erected  for  the  protection  of  com-  the  eggs  are  usually  6,  light  green  with  bm*: 

merce,  but  vessels  drawing  over  10  or  12  feet  spots  and  blotches;  they  b^n  topsirtoviH 

of  water  must  anchor  outside.  the  end  of  March,  and  8  broods  are  geoe.ii7 

MOGHUANA.    See  Bechitana.  raised  between  that  and  the  last  of  Beptm^r 

MOOKINO  BIRD,  an  American  passerine  They  remain  in  the  gulf  sUtes  all  the  nr: 

bird,  of  the  sub-family  miminm^  and  genus  mi-  some  go  to  the  north  in  the  spring,  retsrcirz : 

mu$  (Boie).    The  sub-family  includes  the  cat-  October;  they  are  most  plentiful  near  the  «^ 

bird,  brown  thrush,  and  nearly  20  other  mockers,  shore,  in  sandy  districts  scantfly  fumifhed  v  i 

arranged  by  Gray  under  the  single  genus  fntmus,  trees.    From  the  low  pocdtion  of  the  nest,  c u<* 

hat  subdivided  by  Cabanis  and  others  into  and  cats  often  climb  the  trees  and  derocr  *ir 

nearly  as  many  genera  as  species.    The  restrict-  eggs  and  young ;  but  they  are  genersDj  pr«^ 

ed  genus  mimns  has  the  hill  shorter  than  the  teoted  by  man,  for  their  sociable  hshit»  ^- 

hei^  slightly  curved  from  the  base,  and  notch-  pleasing  song ;  in  winter  they  live  princtf-i ; 

ed  at  the  tip;  the  gape  fdmisbed  with  bristles ;  abont  the  farm  houses  and  plantatiott&  TU^ 

lower  jaw  with  no  longitudinal  ridges;  wings  motions  on  the  ground  are  light  •d^.c^*^* 
moderate  and  rounded,  with  the 
abort,  the  2d  longer,  and  from  the 
nearly  equal  and  longest ;  tail  long 

ated ;  tarsi  longer  than  tlie  middle  toe,  robust,  ff^fta  (Boie),  the  French  mocking  bird  f^^  ^ 

and  covered  in  front  with  broad  scales;  toes  which  Audubon  terms  its  first  cousin.  }^^\ 

long,  with  sharp  curved  claws.     The  size  is  age  is  great,  sufficient  to  defend  it  sgaitft  c  *' 

large,  and  the  general  appearance  thmsh-like.  birds  of  prey.    It  is  easily  reared  byhsod  ^ ' 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  North  the  nest,  and  becomes  veiy  fiuniliar  sod  i*'^ 

and  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  tionate  in  confinement ;  its  vocal  powen,tbf  •• 


powers  of  imitation  very  great    The  common  female  differs  little  from  the  mJe.  but  the 

mocking  bird  (M,  polyghttttt,  Boie)  is  about  H  mage  b  somewhat  duller.    Tbe  J/.  Cur*^**'^ 

inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  ISi ;  (Gray)  has  been  described  under  Catvkiv  ^^ 

the  bill  and  legs  are  black ;  the  general  color  is  a  skilful  mocker.    Other  snecies  sre  detfr.  *< 

above  is  ashy  brown,  a  little  the  darkest  in  the  in  South  Amarioa,  and  on  the  Psdfie  cm^  ^ 
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Forth  America,  all^poweanng  remarkable  pow-  and  Sao  Franeeeoo.    The  former  dtioal  palaoe 

en  of  song,  '  '  in  the  great  aqnare  is  a  superb  edifice,  and  eon- 
HODENA,  a  state  of  K  Italy,  bounded  K.  bj  tains  a  large  collection  of  paintings  by  Gaido^ 
Mantoa,  £.  by  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  8.  by  the  the  Oarracci,  Andrea  del  Uarto,  Carlo  Dolce, 
Mediterranean,  and  W.  by  (>enoa  and  Parma;  Guerdno,  Poroaranzio^s  '^Gmcifixion,"  and 
area,  about  2,800  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 604,612,  other  remarkable  works ;  bnt  the  best,  indading 
all  Roman  Oatholics  excepting  about  200  Prot-  the  celebrated  ybtts  by  Correggio  (of  which  a 
eetaots  and  nearly  8,000  Jews.  It  comprises  oopy  is  in  the  palace),  were  purchased  by  the 
6  divisions,  viz. :  Modena  proper,  pop.  212,818 ;  elector  of  Saxony  and  are  now  in  Dresden,  while 
Reggio,  167,647 ;  Guastalla,  76,815  ;  Frignano,  others  were  taken  by  the  French.  It  still  le- 
38,418;  Garfagnana,  60,672;  Massa  Carrara  mains,  however,  one  of  the  best  collections  in  Ita- 
aod  Lunigiana,  68,757.  The  last  2  divisions  ly.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  recumbent  Cleopatra 
lie  S.  of  the  Apennines,  the  main  ridge  of  by  Canova,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery  is  paint* 
which  crosses  the  southern  portion  of  the  state,  ed  in  fresco  by  Francesconi.  The  palace  library, 
aendiog  off  spurs  over  a  large  extent  of  conn-  known  as  thebiblioteea  JSttema,  has  about 60,000 
try.  The  highest  summits  are  Monte  Cimone  volumes,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  HSS.  A 
and  Campozaghena,  estimated  respectively  at  few  Roman  antiquities  are  pointed  out  at  Mo- 
7,000  and  6,500  feet.  The  territory  of  Mo-  dena,  and  the  hymn  sung  by  the  Roman  senti- 
dena  extends  from  the  Po  to  the  Mediterra-  nels  while  they  stood  watch  against  the  enemy 
neao,  but  the  portion  of  sea  coast  is  small  and  on  the  summit  of  the  city  wall,  is  said  to  be  still 
destitute  of  harbors.  About  i  of  it  forms  part  preserved. — ^The  ancient  Mutina  is  supposed  to 
of  the  great  and  fertile  plain  of  Lombardy,  wa-  have  been  of  Etruscan  origin.  According  to 
tered  by  the  Panaro,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Livy,  the  territory  in  which  it  was  situated  had 
Monte  Cimone  and  falls  into  the  Po  in  the  ter^  been  taken  from  the  Boiana,  and  after  the  final 
ritory  of  Ferrara.  The  principal  river  is  the  defeat  of  the  latter  it  was  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
Secchia,  which  after  a  winding  course  of  100  mans  (188  B.  C).  According  to  Plutarch,  Mn- 
ro.  joins  the  Po  in  Mantua.  The  prindpal  pro-  tina,  defended  by  Marcus  Brutus,  the  father  of 
dactioos  are  wheat,  maize,  hemp,  fiak,  rice,  Cssar's  murderer,  was  almost  tne  only  place 
pulse,  olives,  wine,  and  silk.  Agriculture  is  in  able  to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  arms  of  Pom- 
a  backward  condition.  The  farms  are  small,  pey  (78),  and  it  became  still  more  celebrated  by 
few  exceeding  60  acres ;  dairy  pasture  prevails  the  degs  which  it  sustained  and  the  battlea 
to  some  extent  in  the  valley  of  Garfagnana ;  a  fought  between  Decimus  Brutus  and  Mark  An> 
few  families  own  the  large  flocks  of  Apennine  tony,  known  as  the  Mutinian  war  (48).  Gieero 
sheep ;  and  the  masses  of  the  people,  especially  and  other  writers  are  unanimous  in  eztoDins 
in  the  moantain  districts  8.  of  the  Apennines,  the  pro^rity  and  strong  military  podtion  of 
can  seldom  afford  to  eat  meat.  The  vine  is  ex-  the  city  at  that  time;  but  afterward  it  suffered 
teosively  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood  of  much  from  the  calamities  which  befell  the  other 
Reggio  and  of  the  citv  of  Modena.  The  moun*  parts  of  the  empire,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
tains  abound  with  oak,  pine,  and  chestnut  trees.  4th  century  it  is  described  by  St.  Ambrose  aa 
Iron  and  other  minerals  are  found,  and  the  in  a  deplorable  condidon.  It  survived,  how- 
marble  of  Carrara  is  a  lucrative  article  of  ex-  ever,  this  crisis,  and  also  the  still  more  terribla 
port  The  manufactures  of  silks,  linen,  canvas,  ravages  of  Attila  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  oen- 
leather,  &c,  are  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  the  tnry.  Under  the  Lombard  kings  Mutina  became 
commerce  ia  equally  trifling.  The  most  active  the  frY>ntier  city  of  their  dominions  toward  the 
city  of  Modena  is  Regsio,  the  birthplace  of  Ari-  exarchate.  At  the  close  of  the  6th  centiuy  it 
osto. — ^MoDKNA  (anc.  IfuHnaX  the  capital  of  the  was  taken  by  the  Greek  emperor  Mauricina. 
above  state,  is  dtuated  in  a  beautifal  plain  be-  Subsequently  it  was  restored  to  the  Lombard 
tween  the  Panaro  and  the  Secchia,  about  26  m.  kingdom  of  Italy,  bnt  according  to  Mnratori  it 
W.  N.  W.  from  Bologna;  pop.  in  1856,  81,052.  was  in  a  decaying  condition  for  several  oenta* 
It  has  a  citadel,  is  surrounded  with  ramparts,  ries,  chiefly  owing  to  inundationa,  which  re* 
and  is  divided  into  the  new  and  old  dty,  a  part  duced  dmoet  the  whole  of  the  city  to  the  con- 
of  the  ^miltan  way  intersecting  the  whole  city,  dition  of  a  morass.  Many  of  the  remains  of 
The  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice  begun  at  the  antiquity  perished  in  the  swamps,  others  were 
end  of  the  12th  century,  contains  interesting  employed  in  the  construction  of  new  edifice^ 
tombs  of  the  Rangoni  family,  one  of  which  was  ana  some  are  now  occasionaUy  brought  to  light 
designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  and  is  celebrated  on  by  excavations.  After  having  been  governed 
accoant  of  its  square  marble  tower,  one  of  the  by  Prankish  counts  for  some  time  after  the  9th 
highest  in  Italy,  still  containing  the  wooden  oentury^it  passed  in  the  11th  under  the  govem- 
buclcet,  la  §ecehia  rapita^  once  the  cause  of  a  ment  of  its  bishops.  In  the  following  century 
feud  between  the  Geminiani  or  Modenese  and  the  city  belonged  to  the  countess  Matilda  of  Tua- 
Petronii  or  Bologneee  (so  called  from  their  re-  cany.  Subsequently  it  formed  for  some  time 
spective  patron  sdnts),  and  immortalized  in  partoftiie  Lombard  league;  and  after  suffering 
Tassoni^s  poem  of  that  name*.  There  are  a  great  from  the  family  feuds  which  distracted  for  a 
number  of  other  churches  in  Modena ;  the  most  long  period  the  cities  of  N.  Italy,  it  passed  along 
noticeable  of  them,  on  account  of  their  colossal  with  Ferrara  into  the  possession  of  the  Torelli, 
marbles,  are  those  of  St  Yincenzo,  St  Agostino,  and  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  Idth  oentory 
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to  the  princes  of  the  honse  of  Este,  who  beeame  years  as  professor  of  Geology ^   The  TUoMk 

the  ralers  of  the  citj  and  its  territory.     The  Bibliothek^sxidthe  TiUMft/orKirhogntO' 

title  of  duke  of  Modena  was  formally  conferred  logie^  are  chiefly  oomposed  of  his  oootribatiot^, 

upon  Borso  of  Este  in  1452  by  the  emperor  of  and  comprise  44  vols.  (Copenbageo,  1811-S4,i. 

Germany,  and  that  of  Reggio  and  Ferrara  by  His  essays  on  the  history  of  Denmark  are  pr> 

Pope  Panl  n.    Cesare  of  Este  was  compelled  to  cipally  contained  in  the  HUtoTuik  EakrJfr  \t 

evacuate  Ferrara,  Jan.  28, 1598,  the  city  having  vols.,  1814-U7),  which  he  prepared  in  oowen 

been  seized  by  Clement  YIII.  as  a  papal  fief:  with  Engelstoft,  and  in  the  JfiMiiMiy iiu  (4  roli, 

but  he  retained  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  1880-^84). 

Reggio.    In  1797  they  were  taken  by  Napoleon       M(EKIS,  a  lake  of  Egyp^  ^^  odebrated  is 

from  the  duke  Ercole  Rinaldo,  and  annexed  to  antiquity,  situated  near  Crocodilopolia,  now  K^ 

die  Cisalpine   republic    His  only  child   and  dinet-el-Fayoom.    The  earliest  and  fullest  le- 

daughter  Maria  Beatrice  (1752-1829),  the  last  count  of  it  is  given  by  Herodotus,  vko  »^: 

ofS^pring  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  house  of  "Wonderful  as  is  the  labyrinth,  the  work  cL>i 

Este,  married  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  8d  son  the  lake  of  MoBris^  which  is  close  bj  the  UIt- 

of  Francis  L  of  Austria,  who  became  the  founder  rinth,  is  yet  more  astonishing.   The  mea^cre  d 

of  the  Austrian  house  of  Este.    Her  oldest  son  its  circumference  is  8,600  furlongs,  which  ise  ,u! 

Francis  IV.  (1779-1846),  who  inherited  the  to  the  entire  length  of  Egypt  along  the  sea  cv6SL 

possessions  of  Massa  Carrara,  was  reinstated  as  The  lake  stretches  in  its  longest  directioD  fro: 

duke  of  Modena  in  1814,  and  was  succeeded  in  north  to  south,  and  in  its  deepest  parts  is  of  tie 

1846  by  his  son  Francis  Y.  (bom  June  1, 1819^  depth  of  60  fathoms.    It  is  manifestly  an  r> 

who  married  in  1842  a  sister  of  the  present  ficial  excavation,  for  nearly  in  the  centre  tit.t 

king  and  a  daughter  of  the  ex-king  Louis  of  stand  two  pyramids,  rising  to  the  bdglt  of '<*< 

Bavaria.     His  eldest  sister  is  the  wife  of  the  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  exu:^ 

oonnt  de  Chambord,  and  his  younger  sister  of  a  ing  as  far  beneath,  crowned  each  of  them  w.± 

son  of  Don  Carlos,  another  pretender.     The  a  colossal  statue  sitting  upon  a  throne.  Vj 

death  of  Maria  Louisa,  the  widow  of  Napoleon  water  of  the  lake  does  not  come  out  of  :S' 

L  and  dudiess  of  Parma  (Dec.  16, 1847),  added  ground,  which  is  here  excessively  dry,  be;  U  ::• 

the  duchy  of  Guastalla  to  the  Modenese  posses-  troduoed  by  a  canal  from  the  Kile.    The  corrt:: 

sions.    Francis  Y.,  as  well  as  his  predecessors,  sets  for  6  months  into  the  lake  from  tlie  rtrr, 

was  so  much  opposed  to  liberal  systems  of  gov-  and  for  the  next  6  months  into  the  rircr  fr  u 

emment,  that  m  1847  and  1848  he  was  com-  the  lake.    While  it  runs  outward  it  n:t^T«  i 

pelled  to  depend  on  Austrian  troops  for  protec-  talent  of  silver  dailv  to  the  royal  treasarr  fr  c 

tion  against  his  own  subjeets.  The  Jesuits  were  the  fish  that  are  taken ;  but  when  the  curtct 

expelled  from  Modena  in  March ;  after  the  re-  is  the  other  way,  the  return  sinks  to  oco  tS  ri 

volt  of  the  Viennese  the  duke  was  ready  to  of  that  sum.    The  natives  told  me  tha£  '>t-^ 

make  concessions,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  Bo-  was  a  subterranean  passage  from  tbb  hs^  >' 

lognese  volunteers  assisted  the  people  rMarch  the  Libyan  Syrtis,  running  westward  irto  *Jt 

24)  in  overturning  his  tlirone  and  establishiuff  interior  by  the  hills  above  Memphis.*^   lU:  *' " 

a  provisional  government.    He  was  compelled  tus  ascribes  the  formation  of  this  Ii^e  to  u  '^  z 

to  resort  to  flight,  but  the  triumph  of  Aus-  Moeris  who  lived  about  1350  B.  C,  and  vl:>  ' 

tria  over  Sardinia  emboldened  him  to  return  supposed  by  some  modem  Egyptologists  t^*  '-< 

to  Modena  (Aug.  10),  although  he  was  unable  identical  with  Amenojph  HI.,  the  MeiLLo*.  w 

to  make  his  rule  acceptable  to  the  people.    An  the  later  Greeks  and  Komans.    The  Gnr^'^  -> 

attempt  upon  his  life  was  made  Nov.  18, 1848 ;  torian  confounds   together   the  natonJl  '-•< 

and  aner  the  resumption  of  hostilities  between  Birket-el-Keroun,  which  is  still  existinfr  ic  '' 

Austria  and  Sardinia  he  again  deserted  the  province  of  Fayoom,  and  the  aitificia]  1^' 

dty  (March  14^  1849),  which  he  left  under  the  Mceris,  which  was  connected  with  the  f^  r  '^ 

charge  of  his  ministers,  a  garrison  of  Austrian  by  canals.    During  the  annnal  inondaii  -s  * 

and  Modenese  soldiers  occupying  the  citadel,  the  Kile,  at  which  time  they  were  prohali}  h  ' 

He  came  back  to  Modena  in  May,  and  endeav*  by  HercMlotua.  the  two  lakes  womd  app^^*  * 

ored  to  popularize  his  government  by  various  one.    Maoris  in  reality  was  an  extansire  rt^> 

reforms;  but  in  June,  1850,  the  Jesuits  were  voir  secured  by  dams  and  commnoicaiifir'  -.' 

reinstated  in  their  property  and  privileges,  canals  with  all  parts  of  Fayoom,  to  nppU  « '  - 

After  the  liberation  of  Lombardy  by  the  Sar-  with  water  was  the  ol^ect  of  its  conftr:i :  » 

dinian  and  French  armies,  and  the  invasion  of  M.  Linant  thinks  he  has  found  tracer  *- 

parts  of  his  territory,  he  fled  from  Modena  pyramids  in  the  lake  menUoned  by  Hcn^^^'  ^ 
(June  11,  1859),  instituting  a  regency,  which        MCESIA  (in  Grec^  Mysia,  or  lljsia  to  ^- 

was  overthrown  two  days  afterward  by  the  rope),  an  ancient  country  of  eastern  F'-r  /- 

people,  who  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  an-  bounded  N.  by  the  Savns  (Save)  and  N-<' 

nexation  to  Sardinia,  and  Modena  now  forma  (Danube),  which  separated  it  from  Pan'    * 

part  of  that  kingdom.  and  Dacia ;  E.  by  the  Enxine ;  S.  by  the  \U  ■:•> 

MOELLER,  Jens,  a  Danish  theologian  and  (Balkan)  and  Scardus  ranges^  aeparatin^-t"^^ 

author,  bom  in  Copenhagen  in  1779,  died  there  Thrace  and  Macedon;  and  W.  by  tht  V^  ^ 

in  1838.    He  was  a  graduate  of  Uie  university  (Drin),  which  partly  separated  it  6va  I-*' 

of  hia  native  city,  and  officiated  there  for  many  cum.    It  thus   corresponded   to  the  0*1^^^ 
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Tnrkish  provinoes  of  BcOgarU  and  Serria.    It  eigntj.    In  180S  a  British  resident  was  sta- 

was  diyided  by  the  Romans,  who  conquered  it  tioned  at  Delhi,  and  mled  what  remained  of 

ID  the  early  period  of  the  empire,  into  Upper  the  empire  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  till 

and  Lower  (or  western  and  eastern)  Moesia,  1827,  when  even  the  appearance  of  authority 

separated  by  the  small  river  Oebrns.    The  west-  was  taken  away,  and  the  Great  Mog^l  became 

era  division  was  traversed  by  tbe  Margus  (Mo-  merely  a  titled  pensioner  of  £nglan£   The  last 

rava),  and  contained  the  important  towns  of  of  the  dynasty,  Mohammed  Bshadoor,  was  de- 

Singidnnum  (now  Belgrade)  and  Naissa  (Nissa) ;  posed  and  transported  in  Dec.  1858,  for  compU* 

in  the  eastern  division  was  Sardica.    The  ori-  city  in  the  sepoy  mutiny,  and  his  finmily  stripped 

ginal  inhabitants  of  Modda  were  various  Thra-  of  all  titles  and  privileges. 

cian  tribes,  the  Triballi,  Peudniy  and  others.  MOHAOS,  a  town  of  S.  Hungary,  in  the 

Under  Aurelian  the  Dacian  colonies  were  re-  oonnty  of  Baranya,  on  the  W.  arm  of  the  Dan- 

tnoved  there,  when  the  middle  part  of  the  prov-  nbe,  26  m.  £.  8.  £.  from  Ftlnf  kirchen ;  pop.  abont 

ince  also  received  the  name  of  Dacia  AnrelianL  11,000.    It  is  a  station  of  the  Danube  steamers^ 

It  was  occupied  by  the  Goths  in  the  4th  cen-  and  a  centre  of  considerable  trade.    Two  great 

tnry,  who  were  called  from  their  new  abode  battles  were  fought  in  its  vicinity,  marking  the 

licDso-Goths,  and  became  formidable  to  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  Turldsh  sway  in  Hun- 

eastern  empire.     Other  hordes  of  barbarians  gary.    Tbe  first  took  place  Aug.  29,  1626,  be- 

Vequently  traversed  it  afterward.  tween  Solyman  the  Magnificent  and  the  Hun* 

MOGADORE,  Mooadob,  Mooodob,  or  Sin-  garian  king  Louis  II.  of  the  house  of  JagieUo. 
lAH,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Morocco,  on  The  Turks,  who  were  flushed  by  recent  con- 
he  Atlantic,  126  m.  8.  W.  from  the  city  of  quests,  many  times  outnumbered  the  hastfly 
Morocco ;  lat.  81°  60'  K.,  long.  9"*  20^  W. ;  poo.  collected  Hungarian  army  of  about  26,000  men; 
ibout  16,000,  i  of  whom  are  Jews.  It  ftanos  but  the  warlike  nobility  were  so  eager  to  attack 
m  an  eminence,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  low  the  enemy,  that  it  was  resolved  not  to  wait  the 
aody  flat,  which  at  high  water  is  overflowed  arrival  of  some  reinforcements  approaching  nn- 
\y  the  sea.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  one  called  der  John  Zdpolya.  The  issue  was  bloody  and 
he  citadel,  inhabited  by  Moors,  and  the  other  disastrous.  No  fewer  than  22,000  Hungarians 
J  Jews.  Tbe  town  is  well  supplied  with  water  fell,  and  among  them  were  600  magnates.  The 
y  an  aqueduct  The  houses  are  generally  king  perished  in  the  flight,  and  his  body  was 
irge  and  flat-roofed.  8ome  of  the  mosques  found  in  tbe  marshy  brook  Osellye.  His  wife, 
re  splendid  specimens  of  architecture.  The  Mary,  a  sister  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  in 
rade,  which  is  considerable,  is  chiefly  in  the  his  turn  had  married  Anne,  the  sister  c^  LodSi 
ands  of  Jews.  The  chief  exports  are  wool,  hastened  to  carry  the  crown  of  Hungary  to 
om,  wax,  bides,  almonds,  honey,  ostrich  feath-  her  brother,  who  was  soon  after  enthroned  at 
rs,  ivory,  and  gold  dust.,  and  were  valued  in  Presburg  by  a  part  of  the  nobles,  while  others 
^55  at  $1,500,000.  The  imports  amounted  in  elected  Zdpolya  at  8tuhl-Wei86enbnrg.  The 
^55  to  $800,000.  The  harbor  is  formed  by  an  contest  between  the  two  rival  houses  was  after- 
land  S.  of  the  town,  and  is  considered  the  best  ward  terminated  by  treaties;  that  between  the 
1  the  W.  coast  of  the  empire.  Mogadore  was  Hapeburgs  and  tbe  Turks  was  decided  by  arms, 
unded  in  1760  by  the  emperor  8idi  Moham-  the  second  battle  of  Mohdcs  (Aug.  12,  1687) 
ed,  who  intended  it  for  his  commercial  capi-  closely  following  the  reconquest  of  Buda  from 
L  It  was  bombarded  by  the  French  unaer  the  Moslems.  The  Turks  were  commanded  by 
e  prince  de  Joinville,  Aug.  16,  1844.  It  snf-  the  grand  vizier,  the  Austro-Hnngarian  army 
red  also  in  its  trade  during  the  recent  war  by  Charles  of  Lorraine ;  the  former  suflTered  a 
ith  Spain  (1859-^60),  and  considerable  amounts  defeat  and  loss  almost  equalling  that  of  the 

money  were  collected  by  the  Jews  in  the  Hunsarians  161  years  before, 

aited  States  for  the  relief  of  those  in  Mogadore  MOHAMMED  (Arabic,  tbe  Praised),  or  Mi- 

d  other  parte  of  Morocco.  homet,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  most  widely 

MOGULS,  a  corruption  of  the  term  Mongols,  spread  religions  of  the  world,  bom  in  MeccSi 

ed  in  Hindostan  to  designate  the  Tartars  who  according  to  Mnir,  in  670,  but  according  to 

[>eatedly  invaded  that  country  in  the  middle  others  in  667,  669,  or  671,  died,  according  to 

c^,  and  who  finally  made  themselves  masters  Reinaud,  at  Medina,  June  8,  682.    Aocorainff 

Delhi  in  1526,  and  placed  their  leader  Baber,  to  his  Mohammedan   biographers^  his  birth 

descendant  of  Tamerlane,  on  the  imperial  was  accompanied  by  strange   miracles;    the 

^one  of  that  city.    The  successors  of  Baber  sacred  flres  of  the  Parsees  were  extinguished, 

i  known  in  history  as  tbe  Mogul  emperors,  the  palace  of  the  Persian  king  was  shaken  by 

whom  the  most  eminent  were  Akbar  (1566-  an  earthquake,  tbe  lake  Sawa  dried  up,  and  in* 

)5)«  Jehan^heer  (1606-^27X  and  Aurungzebe  numerable  other  prodigies  took  place.  His  &m- 

u!>^1707).     During  these  reigns  the  Mogul  ily  (Hashem)  belonged  to  the  distinguished  tribe 

pire  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  Hindo-  of  Eoreish,  and  were  hereditary  guardians  of 

a.  and  in  £arope  the  emperor  was  commonly  the  Oaaba ;  nevertheless  his  parents  were  poor, 

led  the  Great  Mogul.     From  the  time  of  His  fiither  Abdallah  died  two  months  after  his 

rongzebe    the  dymisty  rapidly  declined  in  birth,  and  the  whole  property  which  he  left  to 

rer,  antil  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  cen-  his  widow  Amena  consisted  of  a  house,  6  cam* 

y  it  posaeaaed  only  the  semblance  of  sover*  eb,  an  Abyssinian  female  alave,  a  few  sheep, 
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and  a  fllATe  called  Sakran.  The  orphan  waaoon-  of  hia  miarion  onlj*  the  relatloiia  and  fnmk 

fidad  for  a  little  more  than  two  years  to  the  care  of  Mohammed  were  called  on  to  adcaowfed|t 

of  a  Bedouin  narse,  Halima,  who  returned  him  him  as  aprophet^  and  the  whole  nnmber  of  W 

to  his  mother  in  consequence  of  spasmodic  flttf  lieTers(ifaf2Mitn  or  Moslems)  asMmntedaearod? 

which  she  attributed  to  eril  spirits.    At  the  age  to  40,  among  whom  were  Ahobekr  and  Alt  ia 

of  6  years  he  lost  his  mother,  and  was  brought  the  4th  (aooordinff  to  others  the  6tfa)  xear  of  hk 

by  a  female  slave  to  his  grandfather  Abd  el  mission  he  came  forward  pnbliolj  in  cooipliaMc 

Mottallib.     Two  years  later  he  lost  also  his  with  a  special  commission,  and  proclaimad  hiia> 

grandftdther,  and  was  then  adopted  by  his  uncle  self  a  prophet,  but  met  only  with  impracatioai 

Abu  Taleb,  who  held  at  that  time  the  key  of  the  and  maltreatment.    The   Koreiabitaa   beosBt 

Oaaba.  With  him  young  Mohammed  fin  his  9th  greatly  exasperated  at  him,  and  oTea  the  p» 

or  12th  year)  made  Journeys  through  Syria  and  tion  of  his  followers  became  so  dangeroos  tfast 

other  countries,  and  became  aoquamted  with  a  Mohammed  advised  them  to  emigrate  to  the  eooa- 

Christian  (probably  Nestorian)  monk,  called  by  try  of  a  Christian  prince  of  Abyssinia.    A  plot 

some  Bahira,  by  othen  Serdjis,  who  predicted  of  his  enemies  against  his  Kft  ended  in  tha  s«d> 

his  future  greatness.  Another  nncle,  Zubeir,  he  den  convenion  of  Omar,  who  had  msdertaktt 

aooompanied  in  his  16th  year  on  a  mercantile  to  assassinate  him,  and  who  now  beeiDe  xkt 

trip  to  southern  Arabia,  and,  in  his  20th  year,  stanchest  of  his  adherents.    To  proteol  hin 

in  a  war  against  the  Beni  Einanah.    In  his  26th  from  further  attempts  on  his  lifb,  hm  vaa  rt- 

Siar  he  earned  his  livelihood  as  a  shepherd  near  moved  by  hia  uncle  Abu  Taleb  to  a  lbrtifi«^ 

eoca,  and  then  Joined  for  a  short  time  the  castle  ontside  of  Mecca,  where  ha  reoiaiiied  S 

hufliness  of  a  linen  trader  named  Saib.    At  Ha-  years.    Durinff  this  year  an  entire  Ghiistus 

jasha,  a  market  6  days'  journey  8.  of  Mecca,  caravan  from  Na^Jran,  and  an  exonsial  wlw  of- 

Mohammed  became  aoquamted  with  a  nephew  fered  to  relieve  Mohammed  from  the  devil,  wm 

of  the  rich  widow  Eadgah,  who  recommended  converted.    The  Koreishitea  outlawed  him  witi 

him  to  his  annt  as  a  trustworthy  young  man.  hia  friends,  and  affixed  a  document  to  tfaalaicct 

Mohammed,  compelled  by  poverty,  offered  to  on  the  walls  of  the  Caaba.  When  tha  interdict, 

her  his  services,  which  were  accepted.   Several  after  the  expiration  of  8  years,  waa  renoved, 

business  Journeys  which  he  made  for  Eadgah  Mohammed  returned  to  Meeea;  and  soon  afl«r. 

through  Syria  and  Arabia,  not  only  enlarged  his  in  the  10th  year  of  hia  mission,  he  lost  his  nek 

kaowledge  of  the  world,  but  also  gained  for  him  and  protector  Abu  Taleb,  who  died  aa  an  vDbe> 

the  esteem  of  Kad^ah  to  so  high  a  degree,  that  liever,  having  never  acknowledged  the  mis^oa 

ahe  determined  to  marry  him.    According  to  of  his  nephew.    Three  days  liUar  he  also  kiBt 

the  oonunon  tradition  Eadyah  was  then  40,  and  his  wife  KadQah,  during  whose  lifetime  be  had 

Mohammed  a  little  over  26  yean  old.    After  not  taken  other  wivea;  after  her  dMth  ha  so^ 

hia  marriage  Mohammed  save  up  business,  married  several,  9  of  whom  survived  him.  After 

tliinking  himself  rich  enough,  and  for  10  yeara  the  death  of  his  nncle,  Mohammed  waa  agia 

was  chiefly  occupied  with  his  family,  having  by  expelled  fW>m   Mecca,  and  also  fraa  Ta«<f, 

Eadijah,  notwitnstandiug  her  advanced  age,  8  whither  he  fled  for  safety;  but  aoon  be  rc^a- 

diUoren,  4  girls  and  4  boys,  who  died  young,  tered  Mecca,  greatly  strengthened  by  the  er>- 

When  86  yean  old,  he  settled  the  dispute  of  brated  Journey  to  heaven,  where  he  liad  bnc 

l^e  chiefs  of  Mecca,  who  quarrelled  as  to  who  saluted  by  God  as  the  most  beloved  of  I  '> 

diould  restore  the  black  stone  on  the  rebuilding  messengers.    His  relation  of  the  Jovraey  »- 

of  the  Caaba.    From  the  86th  to  the  40th  year  creased,  however,  the  exasperation  of  hia  «o^ 

of  his  life  Mohammed  freouently  resorted  to  a  mies,  and  even  caused  the  apostaay  of  sobs  « ' 

solitary  cave  of  the  neighooring  Mt  Hara,  to  his  adherents.    Boon  after  an  event  of  tM 

g^ve  himself  entirelv  up  to  religious  oontempla-  highest  importance  occurred.    Some  pfl^n» 

tions.    There,  amid  spasmodic  convulsions,  he  tram  Tathreb,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Kkai- 

had  the  first  vision,  in  which  the  angel  Gabriel  radj,  were  converted  in  621  to  a  belief  in  Mo- 

appeared  to  him  and  commanded  him  to  recite  hammed,  and  on  their  return  propagated  t*» 

what  he  (the  angel)  said.  The  da^  and  the  month  doctrines  successfully  at  home.     In  itt,  a<r 

when  this  beginning  of  his  mission  occurred  fewer  thnn  78  Moslems  ftom  Yathreb  mppmrrS 

are  not  known ;  common  tradition  refera  them  at  Mecca,  and  condnded  with  Mdbam«Mi£  i 

to  the  27th  day  of  Ramadan.    Mohsmmed  and  treaty  offensive  and  defensive.    In  8epcc«Dl«? 

his  wife  were  troubled  ss  to  the  nature  of  his  of  the  same  Tear,  in  consequence  of  a  new  f-  -  c 

mission,  whether  it  came  from  an  angel  or  from  against  his  fife,  Mohammed  fled  to  Yaihr«  \ 

an  evil  apirit;  but  Waraka,  a  Christian  priest,  whither  the  Meccan  believer^  46  innnmber.  la. 

who  was  a  relative  of  Kadijah,  acquainted  them  partly  preceded  him,  and  partly  aooa  folk»«<*c 

with  the  means  of  testing  this,  and  the  applica*  him.    On  his  way  he  also  converted  the  tr  ^ 

tion  of  the  test  convinced  them  that  it  was  a  BeniSahm.    The  nnJTil  nt  Tsthrrli  ustaMi  i    i 

holy  angeL    The  revelations  continued  hence-  the  new  fsith  on  a  firm  bairia,  aad  not  wii^^st 

fctrth  without  intermntion  to  the  end  of  his  life,  reason  therefore  the  era  of  the  Motlema  brc  :• 

They  were  dictated  ov  Mohammed  to  several  with  the  flight  of  the  prophet,  the  Hegirm.  ll«  r^- 

secretaries,  committed  by  his  adherents  to  mem-  over,  the  name  of  Tathreb  was  changed   irt^* 

ory,  and  after  his  death  collected  and  written  Medinet  el  Nabi,  ^  the  city  of  the  prophet^  iM^*- 

down.    (See  Kobah.)    Daring  the  first  8  yean  dina).    Mohammed  at  first  endeatiaVd  ae  gsj* 
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oTer  to  hit  religion  the  nmneiroiuiJewi  who  lived  return  to  Medina  amid  the  reproaehea  of  the 
in  Arabia^  and  therefore  made  to  them  important  Boldier&    In  the  following  rear  Mohammed 
ooDoessions;  but  when  he  ftiled  in  this  acheme,  made  the  last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  the  head 
he  not  only  rescinded  the  oonoeesionsy  bat  bo*  of  at  least  40,000  pilgrims,  in  order  to  proclaim 
came  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  all  the  Jewish  there  orally  the  most  important  laws  and  doo- 
triboa.    Daring  the  first  year  of  the  Hegira  he  trines  of  his  religion.    The  rites  of  this  pil- 
bailt  a  mosqne  at  Medina,  instttnted  a  namber  grimage  hare  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the 
of  religions  rites,  and  nroolaimed  war  against  standard  rale  for  the  pilgrimages  of  the  faithfoL 
the  nnbelieTers  as  the  lieaTen«ordained  means  Three  months  after  his  return  to  Medina,  he  was 
to  spread  the  true  religion.  He  commenced  this  taken  serioasly  ill.    When  his  condition  grew 
sacred  war  at  once  with  attacks  on  the  oara*  worse,  he  called  all  his  wives  together,  and  re» 
▼ana  of  pilgrims,  which  led  in  the  following  qaested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  renuun  in 
year  (623)  to  an  engagement  between  814  Mos-  the  house  of  Ayesha,  his  fiivorite,  which  a4Join- 
lems  and  600  Meccans,  who  had  been  called  bv  ed  the  mosqne.    He  himself  annonnoed  in  the 
Aba  Sofian,  the  chief  of  Mecca,  to  his  aid.  mosqne  the  approach  of  his  death,  and  promised 
The  Modems  remained  victors,  made  many  pria>  to  ask  Ood's  grace  on  behalf  of  all  who  wonld  con* 
oners,  and  received  for  them  a  heavy  ransom,  fess  their  transgressions.   Daring  the  last  days  of 
In  the  following  years   Mohammed  saflEered  his  life  he  gave  liberty  to  his  slaves^  caused  7  de- 
many  reverses ;  he  was  defiwited  by  the  Koreish-  nan  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor,  and  pray- 
ites  in  the  batUe  of  Ohod  (624),  and  besieged  ed :  ^^  God  support  me  in  the  agony  of  death.'* 
in  Medina  (627),  and  even  among  his  followers  He  expired  in  the  arms  of  Ayedia,  his  last 
a  party  was  stirred  up  against  him.    To  restore  words  being :  ^'  Tes— -I  come— among  my  com- 
his  repatation  and  inflaence,  he  determined  to  panions  on  high."  After  a  long  dispute  respect- 
organize  a  large  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  but  was  fog  the  place  of  his  interment,  he  was  buried  In 
compelled  by  a  dream  to  start  when  he  had  col-  the  house  in  which  he  died.    This  spot  lies  now 
lected  only  700  men.    The  Meocans  preveoted  within  the  enlarged  mosqne,  where  it  is  annn- 
him  firom  entering  the  city,  but  at  last  concluded  ally  visited  by  numbers  of  pilgrims.    His  only 
a  truce  for  10  vears,  with  the  promise  that  the  surviving  child  was  FaUma,  the  wife  of  All, 
following  year  he  would  be  admitted  to  the  city  and  the  ancestress  of  all  the  sherifs  or  nobles 
as  a  pilgrim.    To  divert  the  discontent  of  his  of  the  Mohammedan  world. — ^Mohammed  is  said 
fellow  pilgrims,  he  undertook  with  then  an*  to  have  been  of  middle  stature,  and  to  have 
other  war  against  several  Jewish  tribes,  in  had  a  strong  beard  and  thick  hair,  a  noble  mien, 
which  he  was  on  the  whole  successful;  yet  a  a  brown  and  lively  complexion,  a  brilliant  eye, 
Jewess,  Zainab,  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  rel*  a  modest  look,  and  white  teeth.    He  had  great 
atives,  prepared   for  him  a  poisoned   lamb,  natural  eloquence,  a  keen  intellect,  and  an  over- 
which^  as  he  firmly  believed,   destroyed  his  whelming  fluency,  and  was  courageous  and  in- 
health.    At  this  time  the  plans  of  Mohammed  trepid  in  dangers  from  which  other  men  are  used 
for  the  spreading  of  his  religion  assumed  wider  to  shrink.    Marital  love  he  regwded  aa  one  of 
dimensions.    Ho  sent  written  demands  to  the  the  greatest  incentives  to  devotion,  though  the 
Persian  king  Ohosroes  IL,  the  Abyarinian  king,  wish  to  have  a  son  to  succeed  him  has  been  al- 
the  emperor  Heradiua,  the  governor  of  Egypt^  leged  by  some  writers  as  the  reason  whyhe  took 
and  the  ehiefr  of  several  Arab  tribes.    8ome  so  many  wives.    His  only  male  issue,  Ibrahim, 
received  the  ambassadors  courteously,  but  Chos-  died  at  the  age  of  15  months,  and  his  loss  drew 
roes  tore  up  the  letter,  while  the  people  of  from  the  prophet  an  extraordinary  outburst  of 
Motta  even  killed  the  ambassador.    In  a  war  grieC    In  his  infancy  as  well  as  in  after  life  he 
ondertaken  to  revenge  this  murder  the  troops  was  afflicted  with  epileptic  attacks,  which  at  first 
of  Mohammed  fought  a  desperate  battle  at  were  considered  by  himself  and  by  his  enemies 
Matta,  in  which  Khaled,  a  new  convert^  highly  to  be  the  effect  of  demoniacal  possession.    The 
distinguished  himself^  and  was  consequenUy  same  spasmodic  convulsions  accompanied  him 
termed  by  Mohammed  *Hbe  Sword  of  God.**  while  he  received  hia  revelations.    ^'  Then,^  aa 
He  was  successful  in  punishing  the  Meccansi  a  Mohammedan  historian  says,  ''  the  sweat  feO 
who  had  broken  fidth  with  him ;  they  were  from  his  forehead  during  the  coldest  weather, 
compelled,  in  order  to  save  themselves,  to  ao-  his  eyes  became  red,  and  at  times  he  roared  like 
knowledge  him  as  a  sovereign  and  a  prophet,  a  young  cameL*'    Christian  biographers  have 
The  possession  of  Mecca  decided  the  victory  of  often  inferred  from  this  that  Mohammed  was 
the  new  religion  in  Arabia,  and  Mohammed  really  possessed  of  a  devil,  and  that  the  mystery 
was  happy   enough   to  see,  notwithstanding  which  envelopes  the  revelations  of  Mohammed 
soma  more  temporary  reverses,  the  subjection  can  be  solved  only  by  the  assumption  of  satanio 
of  a  minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  to  influence.    Mohammed  was  acquainted  with  the 
his  rule  and  to  his  religion.    He  himself  re-  doctrines  of  both  the  Jews  and  Ohristians,  bat 
turned  to  Medina,  where  he  received  in  the  9th  charged  them  with  haviiu^  corrupted  their  Scrip- 
year  of  the  Hegira  deputations  from  various  tures.    How  he  obtained  this  knowledge,  and 
tribes  who  announced  uieir  submission.    Feel-  to  what  extent  he  possessed  it,  has  not  yet  been 
ing  now  sufficientiy  strong,  he  proclaimed  a  holy  entirely  cleared  up.    He  attributed  to  both  of 
war  agmnst  the  Byzantine  empire;  but  this  them  doctrines  which  they  do  not  hold,  but 
provei  a  complete  failure,  he  being  obliged  to  most  of  these  statements  may  rest  on  the  an- 
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thority  of  the  apocrjrphal  books  of  the  ancient  bdd  by  the  Venetians.    In  the  foDowinir  ▼«« 

Christian  charch. — ^Before  the  12th  century  it  the  little  kingdom  on  the  8.  shore  of  the  BUd 

was  hardly  understood  in  the  West  that  Midio-  sea,  called  the  empire  of  Trebizond,  irss  nbjc- 

met  was  a  man,  and  not  a  pretended  divinity,  gated  in  a  short  campaign,  and  itsrder  th«  ts- 

and  still  earlier  he  was  known  as  Maphoroet,  peror  David  Comnenns  put  to  death  with  all  Ij 

Baphomet,  or  Bafhm,  and  believed  to  be  a  false  family,  except  the  youngest  son,  who  beaic«  i 

goa  to  whom  human  sacrifices  were  offered,  Mohammedan,  and  a  daughter  who  was  pb^ed 

Later  it  was  common  among  Christian  writers  in  the  sultan's  harem.    Wallachia  was  next  {> 

to  represent  him  as  a  conscious  impostor.    This  vaded  and  made  tributary,  and  most  of  tU 

opinion  has  now  but  few  representatives,  espe-  islands  of  the  archipelago  were  sulgagated.  Tbc 

cudly  since  MOhler  and  Carlyle  in  his  "  Hero  prince  of  Mitylene  defended  the  capital  of  t  a 

Worship^'  have  shown  that  it  is  hardly  recon-  island  for  a  month,  and  finally  was  indoced  w 

ollable  with  the  devotion  which  appears  in  his  surrender  on  condition  of  receiving  sn  e<)uiv> 

life,  and  with  the  revolution  effected  by  him.  lent  province ;  but  Mohammed,  fi^hl«ss  t)  Lii 

— ^Among  the  Mohammedan  biographies  of  the  promise,  kept  him  a  while  in  prison,  tzid  tl>es 

prophet,  those  of  Wackidi,  Hishani,  and  Ta-  put   him  to   death.     The   Christian  poverv 

ban  are  the  most  important;  while  later  his-  alarmed  at  his  progress,  agreed  in  a  coaftf- 

torians,  as  Abulfeda  (formerly  considered  the  ence  held  at  Mantua  to  enter  on  anev  en- 

chief  authority),  are  now  regarded  as  having  no  sade  against  the  Turks;  but  the  internal  d^ 

historical  weight.    Among  the  best  European  culties  of  the  European  kingdoms  prevectfii  t:< 

and  American  biographies  of  Mohammed  are  execution  of  this  scheme.    The  famoos  ^a- 

those  of  Maraccius  (Padua,  1698),  Gagnier  (Am-  derbeg,  prince  of  Epirus  or  Albania,  gare  dc 

aterdam,    1782),    Hanmier-Purgstall   (Leipsic,  first  serious  check  to  the  triomphs  of  Vobn* 

1887),  WeU  (Stuttgart,   1848),  George   Bush  med  by  defeating  several  armies  sent  agtl'>( 

?lew  York,  1882),  Washington  Irving  (New  him  under  Turkish  generab  of  repatatioD.  Yi»t 

ork,  1852),  A.  Sprenger  (Allahabad,  1852),  sultan  at  length  invaded  Albania  in  perwn  vith 

Muir  (London,  1858),  and  Arnold  (*'  Ishmael,  or  an  army  computed  at  200.000  men,  sod  IxA 

a  Natural  History  of  Islamism,"  London,  1859).  siege  to  Scanderbeg*s  capital,  the  city  of  Cau; 

MOHAMMED  II.,  a  Turkish  sultan,  sumamed  but  his  camp  was  so  harassed  by  Scasderbcr'> 

THB  Gbkat  and  thk  YicroRioua,  bom  in  Adri-  assaults,  that  at  length  after  great  loaees  be  «t» 

anople  in  1430,  died  at  Teggiar  Zair,  a  small  forced  to  retreat    In  the  following  eprini  U 

town  in  Asia  Minor,  in  May,  1481.    He  was  the  renewed  the  attempt  to  take  Croii,  but  vu 

eldest  son  of  Amurath  IL  by  a  Christian  prin-  again  forced  to  withdraw  to  his  own  doiDUil<  oi 

oess  of  Servia,  and  succeeded  him  in  1451.    He  6canderbeg,  however,  died  in  1466,  and  AlU- x 

began  his  reign  by  a  general  reformation  of  the  which  had  been  preserved  only  by  bis  ^i^>' 

Iaws  of  the  empire,  and  by  calling  to  a  severe  ao-  and  military  genius^  soon  bMsme  a  Tnrl:*b 

count  the  treasurers  and  other  officers  of  his  fa-  province.     I)uriog  the  war  with  Scmui^rlct 

ther.  He  then  led  an  expedition  into  Asia  against  the  sultan  was  also  engaged  in  hostilititf  v:a 

the  sovereign  of  Caramania,  who  had  invaded  the  Hungarians  and  the  Venetians.    FroB  Ut 

the  Turkish  dominions,  and  who  was  speedily  latter  he  conquered  Negropont  in  1470«  afU:  * 

reduced  to  submission.    He  next  turned  his  long  siege  in  which  he  lost  40,000  men ;  i:i 

arms  against  Constantinople,  which  he  invested  though  the  governor  of  Chakis,  the  cs{'^ 

in  Apru,  1458,  with  a  large  fleet  and  an  army  of  surrendered  upon  conditioii  of  personal  aafetj.  I* 

800,000  men.    After  a  siege  of  68  davs  the  city  was  put  to  death,  as  were  all  the  rati  ot  di 

was  taken  by  storm.  May  29,  and  for  8  days  captivea.    The  Venetiana  now  entered  iaU*  ^ 

given  up  to  pillage  and  massacre.    Having  de-  alliance  against  the  Turks  with  Pope  Sixtn  W  • 

termined,  however,  to  make  Constantinople  his  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Cvproa,  the  grsMi  n.t^ 

capital,  to  attract  population  thither,  the  sultan  ter  of  Rhodes,  and  the  shab  of  Penia.  Tb«  tc<b 

proclaimed  religious  toleration  and  various  priv-  of  the  Christian  allies  attacked  the  ooaats  of  tu 

lieges  and  immunities  to  the  inhabitants.   These  Turkish  dominions  and  burned  Smyrna  a:  * 

measures  soon  rendered  the  city  populous  and  other  places,  while  the  Persians  on  their  ]^^ 

fionrishing.    Mohammed  next,  in  1454,  com-  invad^  the  eastern  part  of  the  empira  is  i?'^ 

ideted  the  conquest  of  Servia,  which  had  been  force,  and  defeated  Mohammed^s  eldest  aoo  K^^ 

eft  unfinished  by  his  father.    But  in  1456  he  tapha  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Uie  Ea|>trs^« 

was  baffled  by  the  great  Hunyady  in  the  siege  Mohammed  himself^  with  an  annv  of  i^^>". 

of  Belgrade,  from  which  the  Turks  were  repulsed  men,  encountered  the  Persians  in  Anncma.  At. 

with  the  loss  of  25,000  men.  while  the  sultan  was  defeated  with  the  Ices  of  40,000  men.   '^ 

himself  was  severely  woundeu.    He  next  turned  a  second  battle,  however,  he  was  victon<  >-^ 

his  arms  against  the  Morea,  which  was  still  held  and  the  Persians  suflfered  such  severe  )o»  t  ^• 

by  two  Oreek  princes,  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  they  withdrew  from  their  alliance  with  ^* 

the  latter  of  whom  made  a  gallant  though  finally  Christian  princes  and  concluded  a  peace  « itb  '•t< 

unsnccesflful  resistance,  which  led  Mohammed  sultan  in  1474.    In  the  following  year  Uvt^i-^ 

to  remark  that  ho  had  found  among  the  Greeks  med  wrested  Kafia  and  several  other  port*  :& 

many  slaves,  but  no  man  except  Prince  Thomas,  the  Crimea  from  the  Genoese,  and  matix  '; 

The  oonqnest  of  the  Morea  was  completed  in  1460,  khan  of  the  Crim  Tartars  tribatary.    Is  ^  * ; ' 

with  the  exception  of  some  fortified  seaports  the  Venetians  treated  for  peace,  and  tf^^^  '" 
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gtve  op  Lemnos,  Scutari,  and  other  strong  Ghristendom,  the  Venetian  commander  Moro- 
places,  retaining  several  fortresses  in  the  Morea,  sini  was  compelled  to  enpitulate,  Sept.  6, 1669. 
and  paying  a  tribute  for  the  liberty  of  trading  while  at  the  same  time  peace  was  condadea 
in  the  Black  sea.  In  the  following  year  Mo-  between  Venice  and  Turkey.  In  1660  war  had 
hammed  sent  an  army  of  80,000  men  to  besiege  broken  out  with  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Ana- 
Khodes,  which  was  defeudea  by  the  knights  of  tria,  and  for  some  time  the  Turks  had  been 
St.  John  with  brilliant  valor  for  upward  of  8  highly  successful  m  Hungary.  €rermany,  Franoei 
mondis,  when  the  Turks  after  sustaining  im-  andltalycombined  to  check  their  progress,  and 
niense  losses  raised  the  siege.  At  the  same  time  Montecuculi,  the  general  of  the  allies,  giuned  a 
another  of  the  sultan's  armies  invaded  Italy  and  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  over  them,  Aug. 
took  tiie  city  of  Otranto,  which  was  recovered  10,  1664,  at  St  Gothard  on  the  Raab,  which 
in  1481  by  a  general  effort  of  the  Italian  states,  was  immediately  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Te- 
aided  by  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Hungary.  The  mesvdr,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  In  16T9 
sultan  was  preparing  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  sultan  declared  war  against  Poland,  invaded 
Bhodes  when  he  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  that  country  in  person,  and  took  Kamienieo.  A 
poison,  after  an  illness  of  8  days.  Mohammed  treaty  un&vorable  and  ignominious  to  Poland 
ll.  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  was  agreed  to  by  King  Midiael ;  but  the  diet 
and  is  said  to  have  conquered  2  empires,  13  refused  to  ratify  it,  and  the  grand  marshal  of  the 
kingdoms,  and  200  cities.  He  is  thus  described  kingdom,  the  heroic  John  Sobieskt,  continued 
by  Richard  EjioUes  in  his  '^  History  of  the  the  war,  and  in  1678  gave  the  Turks  a  total 
Turks'*  (1610):  ''He  was  of  stature  low,  square  defeat  at  Ghocim,  and  in  1676  obtained  firom 
set  and  strong  limbed.  His  complexion  was  them  an  honorable  peace.  An  insurrection  of  the 
sallow,  his  countenance  stem,  and  eyes  piercing,  Hungarians  under  TdkOlyi  tempted  the  sultan  in 
though  a  little  sunk.  His  nose  was  so  high  and  1682  to  again  make  war  upon  the  emperor;  and 
crooked  that  it  almost  touched  his  upper  lip.'*  in  July,  1688,  an  army  of  800,000  Turks,  com- 
CoDections  of  his  letters  translated  into  Latin  mandea  by  Kara  Mustapha,  invested  Vienna, 
have  been  published  at  Lyons  (1620),  Basel  The  emperor  fled  with  his  &mily  to  Lintz,  and 
(1554),  Marburg  (1604),  and  Leipsic  (1690).  all  Europe  awaited  with  anxiety  and  dread  the 
MOHAMMED  IV.,  a  Turkish  sultan,  born  in  result  of  the  siege.  The  city  was  in  the  last  ex- 
1643,  died  June  22, 1691.  In  1648  he  succeeded  tremity  when  Sobieski  and  Charles  of  Lorraine 
Ills  father  Ibrahim  I.,  who  was  deposed  and  came  to  its  relief^  and  on  Sept.  11  attacked  and 
strangled  by  the  janizaries.  Mohammed  Kuperli  totally  routed  the  Turks,  who  suffered  immense 
or  Kuprili,  an  Albanian  of  eminent  ability,  was  losses.  After  this  great  defeat  the  Turks  met  with 
made  grand  vizier.  To  him,  and  to  his  equally  nothing  but  disasters.  Germany,  Poland,  Russia, 
distinguished  son  who  succeeded  him,  the  reign  and  Venice  combined  against  them ;  and  on  Aug. 
of  Mohammed  lY.  owes  all  its  celebrity.  The  12, 1687,  Charles  of  Lorraine  gave  them  a  tern- 
sultan  himself  had  neither  talent  nor  energy,  ble  defeat  at  Mohdcs,  which  was  followed  by  the 
and  cared  little  for  any  thing  but  hunting,  in  loss  of  Transylvania  and  other  provinces.  These 
which  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  and  lavished  misfortunes  excited  great  discontent  in  the 
vast  sums.  The  empire  at  his  accession  was  Turkish  army,  which  at  length  broke  into  mo- 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  but  Kuprili  restored  tiny  at  Belgrade,  and,  marching  to  Constanti- 
order  by  promptly  putting  to  deaui  the  leaders  nople  in  the  latter  part  of  1687,  dethroned  the 
of  sedition.  In  1644,  a  Maltese  vessel  having  sultan  and  raised  his  brother  Solyman  IH.  to 
been  allowed  by  the  Venetians  to  carry  a  Turk-  the  throne.  Mohammed  was  kept  imprisoned 
iah  vessel  as  a  prize  into  a  port  in  the  island  of  till  his  death. 

Oandia,  which  was  then  m  their  possession,  MOHAMMED  ALL    See  Mehkmxt  Ali. 

8nltan  Ibrahim  had  declared  war  against  the .  MOHAMMED   BEN  YUSSUE.     See  Al- 

republio,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Turkish  obaub-Billah. 

forces  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Can-  MOHAMMEDANISM,  the  name  commonly 

dia.     This  war  continued  after  Mohammed's  given  in  Christian  countries  to  the  creed  estab- 

accession,  and  was  not  for  some  time  prosecut-  fished  by  Mohammed.    The  followers  of  the 

ed  with  much  spirit  by  the  Turks,  Kuprili  being  creed  themselves  neither  use  nor  acknowledge 

wholly  occnpied  in  reestablishing  domestic  tran-  the  name.    They  call  their  creed  Islam,  which 

Quillity.    The  Venetians  defeated  the  Turkish  means ''  Ml  submission  to  Gk)d,"  and  choose  fbr 

fleet  near  Scio,  June  24,  1661,  and  destroyed  themselves  the  name  Moslem,  or  ^'the  people 

a  second  fleet,  tfune  26, 1666,  and  shortiy  after-  of  the  Islam."    Mohammed  designated  himself 

ward    captured  the   islands  of  Lemnos  and  as  the  restorer  of  the  pure  religion  revealed  by 

Tenedos,  which  however  the  Turks  regained  in  God  to  Abraham.    Ajb  the  messenger  of  God 

the  following  year.    The  contest  with  Uie  Vene-  he  required  his  pagan  countrymen  to  leave  their 

tians  continued  with  various  fortune  till  1667,  idols  and  adopt  the  worship  of  the  one  tme 

when  Achmet  Kuprili.  one  of  the  greatest  of  Grod ;  of  the  Jews,  to  exchange  the  law  of 

Turkish  generals,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Moses  intended  for  only  a  limited  period  for  the 

as  grand  vizier  in  1664,  undertook  the  siege  of  new  and  final  revelations  given  to  him ;  of  the 

the  city  of  Candia,  which  he  prosecuted  with  Christians,  to  cease  worshipping  Christ  as  God, 

vigor  for  2  years  and  4  months,  when,  after  a  as  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  monotheism 

defence  which  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  all  and  with  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ  himiielf 
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Thedoetrin«8ofMolia]iimedflni8inina7iii}arge  of  the  Koraiif  and  aUo  rejected  the  reafitj  of 

measare  be  traced  to  the  national  reli^on  oif  the  divine  attributes  bo  far  as  to  divest  God  U 

liie  Arabs  before  Mohammed,  and  to  those  forms  all  those  characteristics  which  are  the  expre^ 

of  Judaism  and  Christianitj  which  existed  in  sion  of  a  personal  existence.    In  the  10th  oca* 

Arabia  at  the  time  of  Mohammed.    To  what  tury  an  orthodox  school  of  scholssticMBi  n- 

extant  Mohammed  borrowed  from  these  three  gained  the  ascendency,  especially  throo^  the 

sources  severally,  is  a  question  which  was  until  efforts  of  £1  Ashari,  the  father  of  the  later  or- 

reoentlj  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  but  thodox  theology ;  and  from  this  time  the  doc^ 

which  the  profound  researches  instituted  during  trines  and  the  ethics  of  the  prevailing  denocLi- 

the  last  20  years  have  begun  to  clear  up.    (See  nation  underwent  no  other  oonuderable  chai^re. 

Gtoiger,  Was  hat  Mohammed  au*  dem  Judenthum  The  gradual  development  of  Mohammedan  ouc" 

aivfgeMmmen  t  Bonn,  1883  ;    Gerok,  Venwik  trines,  and  their  relation  to  the  Koran,  are  rtii 

em&r  Dantellung  der  Chrutologie  di»  Koran^  subjects  of  controversy.    TTe  sive  an  ovilm* 

Hamburg,  1880;  Mohler,  Ueber  datVerhdltnm  of  the  system  of  doctrines  and  ethics  whx^ 

des/i2aiiuramC%rift«nMttffi,Rati8bon,1839.)—  generally  prevails. — ^The  Mohammedans  havt 

Hie  sayings  of  Mohammed  relative  to  his  reli-  nogeneral  confession  of  faith,  except  the  um; 

gion  were  collected  in  the  Koran,  which  is  recog-  ''  Tnere  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohamnwd  » 

nized  by  all  Mohammedan  sects  as  their  rule  of  his  prophet  ;*'  to  which  the  Sheeahs  add :  **aDd 

faith  and  morals.   But  the  great  migority  of  the  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  God.^'    The  arrangemcAt  cf 

Moslems  recognize,  in  addition  to  the  Koran,  the  the  system  of  doctrines  and  the  division  in:* 

Soonna,  or  traditions,  embodying  the  expres-  chapters  varies  greatly  with  different  writers; 

sions,  occasional  remarks,  and  acts  of  Moham-  but  a  work  entitled*' The  Fundamental  DoetrlA«s 

med,  which  are  traced  back  to  his  companions^  of  Nesefl^'  (died  1142)  is  particularly  esU^icciL 

his  wives,  and  the  first  caliphs.   Not  only  do  they  Every  doctrinal  work  be§^  with  the  doetria* 

regulate,  conjointly  with  the  Koran,  the  doc-  of  God.    He  is  one,  spiritual,  eternal,  exietisf 

trines,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mohamme-  of  himselfl    The  attributes  of  wisdom,  omnipo* 

dans,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran  is  de-  tence,  and  mercy  really  belopg  to  him.  The  word 

termined  by  them.    There  is  much  uncertainty  (which  is  read  in  the  Koran)  is  eternally  in  hia^ 

among  the  Moslems  regarding  them ;  some  secta^  but  without  sound.    The  Koran  is  the  naerm- 

as  the  rationalistic  Montasales,  and  the  extremists  ed  word  of  God.    The  world  is  not  eteniaU  t-cn 

among  the  8heeah&  reject  the  Soonna  altogeth-  has  been  created  in  the  course  of  time  by  GtA*. 

er ;  the  moderate  Sneeahs  acknowledge  a  tradi*  The  accounts  of  the  creation  and  of  the  prapLcu 

tion,  but  differ  from  the  8oonnees  respecting  its  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  Old  Testament, 

extent  (See  Soonka,  and  Shbsahs.)  Among  the  Adam  is  the  first,  Mohammed  the  last  propLeC 

Soonnees  4  orthodox  schools  were  distinguish-  The  prophets  were  saints,  and  have  proved  thrir 

ed,  all  established  between  740  and  840.    They  mission  by  miracles.    The  heavenly  books — cLe 

were  called,  after  their  founders  Hanifa,  Malek,  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Ki>- 

Shafei,  and  Hanbal,  the  Hanifites,  Malekites,  ran — have  been  communicated  to  men  by  the 

Shaieites,  and  Hanbalites.    The  1st  and  4th  hands  of  the  prophets.    Mohammed  before  Lis 

were  of  little  influence;  the  2d  prevailed  in  death  really  ascended  to  heaven.  Fortheohesrr- 

northern  Africa  and  Spain,  and  the  8d  in  the  era  of  the  laws  proclaimed  by  the  prophets  these 

eastern  countries.    Their  differences  were  not  is  a  heaven,  ana  for  the  transgressora  a  hcQ,  boch 

in  doctrines,  but  in  discipline  only.    The  two  of  which  are  fully  described  in  the  Koran,  aboot 

largest  and  moat  influential  collections  were  one  sixth  of  that  book  being  filled  with  deta&* 

made  by  Bukhari  (died  869)  and  Abu  Moslim.  on  this  subject.    According  to  the  ooasmw 

An  extract  from  these  two  and  some  later  col-  view  of  the  Moslems,  the  passage  of  man  ise* 

leotions  was  made  by  Hosein  ibn  Masud  (dUed  the  other  world  takes  place  in  the  Ibllovi&f 

1182),  under  the  title  Maadlnh  (lights).    It  was  manner:  The  dead  are  subjected  by  the  angels 

translated  into  English,  together  with  a  com-  Munkir  and  Nakir  to  an  examination,  which  is 

mentary  (MuhaU)  by  Wadi-eddin  Abu  AbdaUah  followed  by  an  examination  before  God  himsiif ; 

Mahmond,  who  lived  about  1169,  by  A.  K.  Ma-  the  fonner  vi  greatly  feared.    The  dead  will  r«t 

thews  (^^^MUheat  uL  Moiohih^  or  a  (Collection  of  again ;  the  'oalance  in  which  they  are  weichtC 

the  most  Authentic  Traditions,^'  2  vols.,  Cal-  the  book  in  which  their  deeds  are  noted  doe^ 

eotta,  1809).    Most  of  the  traditions  received  by  the  angels,  and  the  bridge  Siral,  m  thin  m  s 

Sr  the  Sheeahs  are  contained  in  the  books  of  hair,  which  is  stretched  over  hell,  are,  acoorc.:^ 

ayat  vl  Kulub^  Hag  vl  Yaquin^  and  Ain  vX  to  common  opinion,  more  than  mere  ima^^ 

JKiyat,  written  by  Mullah  Mohammed  Bakir  Paradise  and  nell  are  created,  but  will  aeT<r 

M^lisi,  a  famous  Persian  divine,  who  lived  end.    Many  prominent  theologians  aasoM  u« 

about  1650,  and  which  were  printed  in  Teheran  existence  of  an  intermediate  state  for  nobW  st>- 

in  4  vols.  foL    In  the  8th  ana  9th  centuries  the  believers  (pagans).    The  faithful  w3l  noc  reniA  i 

rationalistic  school,  called  by  their  opponents  in  hell  for  ever,  and  the  prayer  for  the  dee*:  » 

Montasales  or  Separatists,  gained  great  strength  as  useful  as  that  for  the  living,  and  tlie  interc««- 

and  influence.   Their  chief  seat  was  at  Bassorah,  sion  of  Mohammed  is  of  qwcial  efficacy.    1W- 

where  they  formed  an  association  of  rational-  fore  the  end  of  the  world  many  important  yi  ^ 

iatic  scholars.    They  maintained  the  absolute  nomena  are  to  take  place.    The  adversary  «-f 

MlMetermination  of  man,  denied  the  eternity  all  true  religion  C^the  liar^  will  eooc    Gx^ 
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and  Magog  win  rise  again,  bat  Jesaa  the  aon  of  de^otloDa,  they  have  two  annual  semoeo  in  the 
Mary  will  aid  in  the  final  trinmph  of  the  Islam,  two  Beirams,  which  are  moTable  festivals  ao- 
Orer  the  fate  of  man  rales  the  nnohangeable  eording  to  the  oompntation  of  the  MohammO" 
will  of  Qod.  The  freedom  of  man  in  choosing  dan  year,  and  have  reference  to  the  fasting  in  the 
between  good  and  evil  is  asserted,  bnt  without  month  Bamadan,  and  the  hadj  or  pil^mage 
mitigating  the  doctrine  of  predestination  which  to  Mecca.  They  have  also  a  kind  of  rosary 
borders  upon  fatalism.  An  essentiai  branch  of  devotion,  consisting  in  the  recitation  of  the 
Mohammedan  theology  is  its  pnenmatology,  99  attribntes  of  God  followed  by  the  name  of 
with  regard  to  which  it  is  difficult  in  many  in-  God  itself,  according  to  100  balls  strong  on  a 
atances  to  say  how  much  belongs  to  the  Koran  coral  string.  Charity  is  not  strongly  inculcated 
alone,  how  much  has  been  added  by  the  Soonna,  in  seneral,  but  every  Moslem  who  is  not  poor 
and  how  much  is  merely  popular  belief.  The  is  obliged  to  give  the  40th  part  of  his  property 
first  among  the  angels  are  the  bearers  of  the  to  the  poor.  The  eating  of  pork  is  forbidden, 
divine  throne;  next  comes  the  Spirit;  next  are  as  among  the  Jews;  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  archangels  Israfil,  Gabriel,  Michael,  and  Az-  the  drinking  of  wine.  Mysticism  and  asceticism 
rael;  the  dierubim;  the  angels  who  in  mili«  were  early  cultivated  by  the  Moslems,  and  called 
tary  order  celebrate  the  paisea  of  God  in  the  forth  Soofeeism,  the  monachism  of  the  Islam,  a 
seven  heavens;  therecoraing  angels,  who  write  phenomenon  of  the  greatest  importance  for  a 
in  a  book  the  merits  and  sins  of  men;  the  gnar^  right  understanding  of  the  trae  character  and 
dlan  angels,  who  watch  over  individual  men  the  bearing  of  their  doctrinal  system. — On 
(every  believer  has  160)  and  things.  Eblis,  the  their  first  promulgation  the  doctrines  of  Mo- 
devil,  fell  through  pride  and  disobedience^  and  hammed  spread  with  amaring  rapidity.  In  IS 
was  expelled  from  paiadise ;  but  at  his  request  years  the  whole  of  Arabia  had  embraced  the 
(rod  gave  him  a  respite  until  the  days  of  Uie  LAam.  Abubekr,  the  first  caliph,  declared  war 
resurrection.  Where  he  abides  until  then  is  against  all  nations,  especially  ai^dnst  the  em- 
not  stated  in  the  Koran,  bnt  he  is  declared  to  be  peror  of  Constantinople  and  ^^  the  great  king  of 
the  author  of  all  bodily  evils  and  of  dl  anti-  rersia,"  at  that  time  the  two  most  powMfnl 
Moslem  impulses,  sentiments,  and  movements^  monarobs  of  the  world.  The  battie  of  Boetra 
but  of  sin  only  so  &r  as  it  is  not  consistent  with  opened  Syria  to  the  Arabs ;  and  one  of  the  first 
Islamism.  The<^ins  or  genii  are  a  kind  of  link  feats  of  Omar,  the  successor  of  Abubekr,  was 
between  the  good  and  the  fallen  angels.  Dke  the  conquest  of  Damascus.  Soon  afterward  a 
the  angels,  they  are  created  from  fire;  they  rove  battie  near  the  h^e  of  Gennesareth  decided  the 
over  hUl  and  dale,  dbplaying  their  nature,  espe-  flEite  of  Syria.  Jerusalem  capitulated  on  eai^ 
cially  at  night;  and  so  great  is  their  swiftness^  terms,  and  with  brief  interraptions  has  remained 
thai  one  of  them  brought  the  throne  of  the  subject  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  is  one  of  their 
queen  of  Sheba  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  and  three  holy  cities.  One  of  the  generals  of  Omar, 
plaroed  it  before  Solomon.  The  work  of  Nesefi  Anuro,  completed  the  conquest  of  Egypt^  ana 
declares  that  the  human  race  rank  above  the  fairly  oonunenoed  that  of  northern  Afinca.  On 
angeb ;  only  such  angels  as  perform  the  services  the  whole  of  the  S.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
of  apoaties  or  prophets,  like  Gabriel  precede  the  Arabs  met  with  littie  resistance ;  for,  r^ 
men ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  propnets  fW>m  cognixing  in  the  inhabitants  people  of  the  same 
the  human  race  are  higher  than  the  prophets  stMlL  the  introduction  of  their  religion  was 
Grom  among  the  angeb.  The  Islam  assumes  a  greatly  facilitated.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
human  aathority  which  teaches,  commands,  and  Omar,  Persia  was  entered  by  Khaled,  Irak  or 
forbids  in  the  name  of  God ;  the  men  invested  Assyria  subdued  and  plundered,  the  Euphrates 
with  this  authority  tt^e  called  imams.  The  Is-  together  with  the  gulf  of  Persia  fell  into  the 
lam  inculcates  most  of  those  moral  laws  which  huids  of  the  Arabs,  and  Ctesiphon  and  Faristan, 
■re  found  in  all  religiona.  It  emphasiaes  6  com-  whither  the  king  of  Persia  had  fied,  were  placed 
mandments  for  specific  times  and  droumstances^  under  Moslem  domination.  On  the  appoiut- 
porification,  prayer,  fbsting,  almS|  and  the  pU*  ment  of  Ali  to  the  oalii^ate  those  great  internal 
^mage  to  Mecca.  The  Ifoslems  are  noted  for  strugglea  commenced,  which  have  ever  since 
their  seal  in  prayer.  Every  Moslem  is  bound  rent  the  Mohanmiedan  world,  without  however 
to  offer  up  prayer  6  times  a  di^,  at  daybreak,  arresting  its  external  extension.  Moawyiah,  the 
St  noon,  in  the  afternoon,  at  sunset,  and  one  rival  of  Ali,  took  possession  of  most  of  the  Per- 
bonr  and  a  quarter  after  it.  In  every  town  sian  provinces,  and  established  the  Islam  in  Ea« 
the  Mthful  are  invited  to  these  prayers  by  a  rope  by  getting  a  foothold  in  Sicily.  He  was 
[>ablic  crier,  or  muezzin,  whose  call  contains  still  more  fortunate  in  Africa,  and  fit>m  697  the 
ihort  praises  of  God,  a  short  confession  of  futh,  whole  of  K.  Africa  may  be  considered  as  the 
be.  At  the  morning  prayer  he  adds:  *' Prayer  home  of  Islamism,  Christianity,  which  once 
a  better  than  sleep  ;**  instead  of  which  the  flourished  in  that  country,  being  completely  up- 
^heeahs  say :  **  Come  to  the  best  work  ;'*  a  dif-  rooted.  At  the  beginmng  of  the  8th  century, 
'erence  wMch  has  given  rise  to  bloody  wars,  the  Mohammedans,  under  Tarik,  crossed  to 
ifter  the  call  of  the  muezzin  the  Moelem  may  Spain ;  one  province  after  another  was  speed* 
>erform  his  prayers  at  any  decent  place,  except  Uy  subdued,  and  for  800  years  the  Saracens 
hat  on  Friday  he  is  bound  to  perform  them  in  retained  a  dominion  in  that  country.  A  few 
he  mosque.    Beside  these  daUy  and  weekly  yearBlater,Abderrahman  with  a  force  of  400,000 
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men  entered  Gaal,  but  they  were  defeated  in  the  pasana  in  the  interior  of  Afiies,  lodcfwf 

the  decisive  battle  between  Tears  and  PoitierB  year  adds  fresh  tribea  to  the  Modem  ooBomii- 

by  Charles  Martel  (A.  D.  782),  which  pot  a  final  ty.    The  Galla  tribes  are  oonverted  one  by  one : 

atop  to  their  progress  in  western  Enrope.    In  and  in  Malabar  the  Mohammedans  pmthiM  (t 

Ana  they  advanced  eastward  in  China  and  In*  procure  children  of  the  lower  dasMi  to  hrst 

dia;  in  the  former  country  their  progress  was  them  np  in  the  ^^tme  iaith.**    Bat  wbile  }k 

soon  stayed,  hot  in  the  latter  they  fonnded  vast  Ishun  advances  among  races  Inferior  to  th« 

empires  on  the  shores  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  original  Mohammedans  in  point  of  dvibzatii^ 

which  for  a  long  time  were  strongholds  of  Is-  its  foremost  representative  among  the  ptti  u- 

lamism.   Fresh  energy  was  infused  into  the  Mos-  tions,  the  Ottoman  empire,  fires  avovedh  li 

lem  community  by  uie  accession  of  the  SeQook  the  mercy  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe ;  Pit- 

Turks.    Having  been  called  to  his  aid  by  Mo-  sia  has  felt  the  superiority  of  Rossis,  simI  Mi* 

hammed  ben  Jnbriel,  they  seized  upon  Persia,  rocco  has  been  defeated  by  Spain.   The  re:- 

made  themselves  mastersof  a  portion  of  the  By«  soiousness  of  this  superiority  of  the  Chntu 

flmtine  empire,  and  established  one  of  the  seats  nations  has  been  spreading  for  years  ihncp.- 

of  their  government  at  loonium  or  Konieh.  Har*  out  the  extent  of  tne  Mohammedan  worR  id 

ing  withstood  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Chris-  has  gradually  kindled  those  sentimeDts  of  nmi 

tian  world  during  the  period  of  the  crusades,  and  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  Chii^isi 

they  were  overrun  by  other  Tartar  tribes,  also  of  name,  which  have  manifested  themselves  vie  ia 

Turanian  origin,  who  passed  over  Persia,  Arme-  the  last  few  yean  in  so  bloody  a  roanaer  in  I061 

nia,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  laid  the  foundation  Arabia,  northern  Africa,  and  Syria.   The  ip- 

of  the  empire  of  the  Ottomans,  or  Turks  prop-  proaeh  of  another  holy  war  to  rerive  the  rk7 

erly  so  called.     Both  the  6elJooks  and  their  of  the  Islam  is  extensively  preached ;  hot  ittf^ 

snccessors,  the  Osmanlis,  voluntarily  received  who  stand  bluest  among  the  MohsmiQct]i£& 

Islamism  from  the  very  people  they  conquered,  and  have  seen  and  tasted  the  fruits  of  Chrat^fi 

the  first  instances  of  the  peaceable  conver-  civilization,  no  longer  exhibit  any  coofidtMi 

rion  of  an  entire  tribe  to  the  Islam.    The  Ot-  in  the  power  of  the  Islam. — ^The  totsl  mcUt 

toman  rulers  gradually  undermined  the  Byzan-  of  Mohammedans  at  the  present  time  is  Ki* 

tine  empire;  Amurath  I.  entered  Europe  and  mated  at  about  160,000,000.    In  Enrope  u^^y 

made  Adrianople  his  capital ;  Amurath  II.  left  are   almost   confined   to   Turkey,  snd  erra 

nothing  to  the  Greek  emperor  but  Constan-  there  they  form   in   the   European  pert  of 

tinople;   and  Mohammed  ll.  struck  the  fatal  the  empire. a  minority  of  the  popoitti-tH- 

blow,  taking  Coostantinople  in   1458  after  a  6,000,000  out  of  16,000,000.    In  Kosriik  £s^ 

siege  of  less  than  2  months.    The  Ottoman  em-  pean  and  Asiatic,  Uiey  count  8,657,335  h-zs 

pire,  and  with  it  the  political  power  of  the  Islam,  They  prevail  in  Asiatio  Tni^ey,  Perns,  A^^ 

were  now  at  their  zenith ;  the  Turks  became  for  istan,  Beloochiatan,  Arabia,  and  Tsrtsrr.  td 

many  centuries  the  terror  of  Italy,  Hungary,  are  largriy  represented  in  India  and  the  Mxsj 

and  Germany,  but  Christendom  ceased  to  sufTer  archipelago,  and  to  some  extent  in  Gbiaa.  Is  ^l 

any  considerable  losses  by  their  advance.    On  their  number  in  Asia  Is  estimated  by  Dietenr  t 

the  oUier  hand,  the  Christian  nations  began  to  about  60,000,000.    In  Africa,  the  Msm  ii  ^ 

oonqoer  considerable  portions  of  Moslem  terri-  the  predominant  religion  in  the  entire  north,  td 

tory.    Sicily  had  been  lost  before  this  period ;  its  rule  extends  far  down  eastward  and  isto  tb» 

in  Spain  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans  had  centre  of  the  continent;  and  it  is  belisved  tl^ 

been  on  the  decline  for  centuries,  when  in  1492  full  one  half,  or  abont  100,000,000  soobk  cit 

tbenr  last  strongholds  were  taken ;  their  power-  be  set  down  aa  Mohammedans.    In  ^Bxrn 

fill  empires  in  India  were  entirely  overthrown ;  and  Australia  they  are  not  represented  st  iH--; 

Greece  commenced  its  successful  struggle  for  More  detailed  accounts  of  the  seversl  aenoob 

independence  in  1821,  Algiers  was  wrested  from  branohee  of  Mohammodana  will  be  fboad  is  'U 

them  in  1880;  and  the  dependence  of  the  Danu-  artidee  in  this  work  devoted  to  the  Moba- 

bian  principalities  on  the  Ottoman  Porte  long  medan  conntriea.     On  the  enltivatioB  of  > 

ainoe  became  merely  nominal.    Mohammedan-  eratore  and  art  by  the  Mohammedans  f&^  ^ 

ism  has  continued,  however,  and  still  continues  formation  may  be  obtained  in  the  artkl«<  < 

to  make  peaceable  conyersions  in  the  interior  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  litentrxi 

of  Africa.    It  is  widely  propagated  in  Soodan,  One  of  the  best  treatisea  on  Mohammedsot*''  » 

and  reigns  in  its  strictest  form  in  Bomoo ;  it  that  of  DoUinger,  MttkamiHeffi  Btiip^  * '' 


prevails  m  the  kingdoms  of  Ghana,  Tokroor,    ihrer  inntm  ElaUtiekilyng  umd  ikftm  Erj''-^ 

d  Kiama;  and  it  is    avf  da$  Lebtn  der  Vilktr  (Batisboo,  K\ 


Booasa,  Berissa,  Wawa,  and 

the  established  religion  in  Timbuctoo.    A  re-  See  also  Taylor,  "History  of  Mobanmids.^:^ 

markable  instance  of  the  nrogress  of  the  Islam  Mill,  "Mobammeduiism'*  (London,  I8IT1:  •^'^ 

is  found  in  the  history  of  Uie  Msndingoes,  N.  E.  nold,  "Ishroael,  or  a  Katnral  History  of  I>-'^ 

of  Sierra  Leone.    A  century  ago  a  few  Moham-  ism"  (London,  1859). 

medans  settled  in  that  country ;  they  establish-  MOHAMMERAH,  a  town  of  Pum  ^  -' 

ed  schools,  in  which  Arabic  and  the  Koran  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  about  4^0:.^*'''' 

were  taught ;  a  community  was  formed,  and  after  the  sea ;  pop.  about  4.000.    Its  poMtioo  r  "* 

Bome  time  the  w1h>16  country  fell  into  their  it  great  commercial  advantages.    A  esni.  •^' 

power.    Great  efiTorts  are  still  made  to  proselyte  nects  it  with  the  Karon  and  with  the  i^"-^ 
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regions  of  Khuzistanf  while  by  means  of  the  possessed  of  that  territory  by  the  whites.    The 

Euphrates  it  commanicates  with  Bassorah,  Bag-  few  of  them  that  now  remain  are  scattered 

dad,  and  the  Persian  ffolf.    Daring  the  war  of  among  other  tribes. 

1857  it  was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  British  MOHILEV,  or  Moohilkv,  a  S.  W.  goyem- 
under  Sir  James  Outram ;  after  the  oonclasion  meot  of  European  Russia,  bounded  N.  by  Yi- 
of  peaoe  it  was  restored  to  the  shah.  tebsk,  £.  by  Smolensk  and  Tohernigov,  S,  by 
MOHAWIC,  a  river  of  New  York,  which  rises  TchernigOT,  and  W.  by  Minsk;  area,  about 
in  Oneida  co.,  about  20  m.  N.  from  Rome,  from  20,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 873,888.    The  sur- 
which  place  it  flows  S.  K  and  £.  through  Her-  face  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.    The 
kimer,  Montgomery,  Schenectady,  and  Saratoga  climate  is  mild  and  dry.    There  are  several 
counties,  falling  into  the  Hudson  at  Waterford,  small  lakes  and  marshes.    Tbe  principal  river 
10  m«  above  Albany;  length,  135  m.    At  Little  is  the  Dnieper.    Bog  iron  is  found  in  abun* 
Falls,  Herkimer  co.,  and  "  The  Noses,"  Mont-  dance. — ^MoniLKy,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
gomery  ca,  tbe  river  has  forced  its  way  through  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  212  m.  W.  S.  W. 
the  mountain  barriers,  and  flows  through  deep,  from  Moscow ;  pop.  about  21,000,  including 
rocky  ravines;  and  at  Cohoes,  1  m.  from  its  many  Jews.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  arch- 
mouth,  it  falls  over  a  precipice  70  feet  in  per-  bishop,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop 
pendicular  height.    During  its  course  it  supplies  and  primate  of  Russia  and  Poland  (in  186(^ 
great  and  valuable  water  power.    The  Erie  Wenceslaus  Zylinski),  and  is  also  a  favorite  res- 
canal  and  the  New  York  central  railroad  follow  idence  of  the  Rusman  nobility.    It  was  taken 
its  banks  as  far  as  Rome.    Rome,  Utica,  Little  by  Charles  XU.  in  1708,  and  recovered  by 
Falls,  Schenectady,  and  Waterford  are  the  prin-  Peter  the  Great  in  1709.    A  meeting  of  Joseph 
cipal  towns  on  its  banks.  11.  and  the  empress  Catharine  took  place  there 
MOHAWKS,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  in  1780.    A  portion  of  the  Russian  army  was 
one  of  the  six  nations  named  collectively  by  tbe  defeated  there  by  the  French,  July  28,  1812. 
French  the  Iroquois.    According  to  their  own  MOHL,  Juuus  von,  a  German  orientalist,  nat- 
tt*adition,  confirmed  by  those  of  other  tribes,  uralized  in  France,  born  in  Stuttgart,  Oct.  28, 
they  were  the  eldest  people  in  tbe  league.  1800.    He  studied  at  Ttlbingen  and  Paris,  and  in 
They  believed  that  they  were  liberated  from  1826  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  litera- 
subterranean   confinement   by  Tareya* wagon,  ture  in  the  university  of  Tubingen,  but  was  per- 
who  guided  them  into  the  valley  of  the  Mo-  mitted  to  continue  his  studies  for  some  time  in 
hawk ;  thence  they  passed  to  the  Hudson  and  Oxford  and  London.    Subsequently,  on  being 
to  the  sea ;  but  the  valley  in  which  they  at  first  intrusted  by  the  French  government  with  the 
ostablished  themselves  was  the  seat  of  their  preparation  of  an  edition  of  Firdusi^s  Shah 
power  from  the  discovery  of  the  country  until  Kameh  for  the  Collection  orientale^  he  relin- 
the  American  revolution.    Their  dominion  ex-  quished  his  chair,  and  since  1832  has  resided  in 
tended  from  Lake  Cham  plain  to  the  head  waters  Parisl    In  1844  he  succeeded  the  elder  Bumouf 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware.    Re-  as  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and 
nowned  above  all  the  other  nations  for  their  belles-lettres,  in  1845  Joubert  as  professor  of  the 
skill  as  warriors,  they  carried  terror  wherever  Persian  language  at  the  college  de  France,  and 
they  went    Their  forays  were  pursued  as  far  in  1852  KugdneBumouf  as  inspector  of  the  pub- 
aa  the  Connecticut  river,  and  their  influence  lication  of  oriental  works  in  the  imj^rimerie  in^ 
prevailed  among  the  small  independent  tribes  piriale^  and  as  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  society^ 
about  the  region  of  the  present  city  of  New  of  which  previous  to  that  time  he  had  been  as- 
York.    Duringthe  French  and  Indian  war  they  sistant  secretary.    His  edition  of  Firdusi's  cele- 
supported  Sir  William  Johnson,  following  him  brated  poem  is  still  in  progress ;  the  first  4  vols., 
in  his  most  perilous  expeditions,  and  aiding  him  in  Persian  and  French,  appeared  between  18S8 
la  the  contests  of  Lake  George  and  Niagara,  and  1854. 

After  bis  death  they  transferred  their  attach-  MOHLER.  Johanit  Adam,  a  Roman  Catholic 
ment  to  his  family,  and  were  forced  to  flee  from  theologian,  oom  at  Igersheim,  Wfirtemberg, 
their  ancestral  home  to  Canada.  A  few  of  them  May  6,  1796,  died  in  Munich,  April  12. 1838. 
now  reside  with  their  brethren,  the  Sonecas,  Having  pursued  his  classical  and  theological 
TuscaroraSi  and  Oneidas,  but  the  greater  por-  studies  at  Mergentheim,Ellwangen,  and  Tabing« 
tion  occupy  lands  appropriated  for  their  use  by  en,  he  was  ordidned  priest  in  1819,  and  ap- 
the  British  government,  at  Brantford,  on  the  pointed  in  1820  tutor  in  the  seminary  ( Wil- 
Grand  river  of  Canada  West.  To  this  place  helm8$tift)  connected  with  the  faculty  of  Cath- 
they  followed  their  leader  Thayendanegea  (Jo-  olic  theology  at  T&bingen.  His  intention  to 
seph  Brant)  at  the  close  of  the  revolution.  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  classical  philology 
MOHEGANS,  or  Mohioans,  a  tribe  of  Amer-  was  changed  by  an  invitation  of  the  theological 
lean  Indians,  of  Algonquin  lineage,  which  in-  faculty  to  lecture  on  theology.  Before  he  en- 
habited  during  the  early  period  of  the  Iroquois  tered  on  his  new  office,  he  was  enabled  by  a 
confederacy  the  country  now  forming  the  S.  W.  stipend  from  the  government  to  visit  the  princi- 
parts  of  New  En^and,  and  that  portion  of  New  pal  Catholic  and  Protestant  universities  of  Gkr- 
York  £.  of  the  Hudson.  They  retired  before  many.  On  his  return  he  commenced  a  course 
Iroquois  conquests  oyer  tbe  highlands  into  the  of  lectures  on  church  history,  petrology,  aod 
v^ey  of  the  Housatonic,  but  were  early  dis-  canon  law,  which  at  once  established  his  repu- 
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tation  as  an  eminent  theologian.    At  the  Bame  **  Unity  in  the  Chnrch,^^  a  condition  to  wludi  U 

time  he  heoame  a  regalar  contribotor  to  the  was  nnwilling  to  consent.   InlSMhesooeptHt 

"Theological   Qaarterly,^^  published   by   the  call  to  the  university  of  Mnnicb,bot  his  lectora 

fkcnlty  of  Tubingen,  which  was  then  and  is  were  interrupted  by  sickness  in  1686,  lod  U 

still  the  leading  journal  for  scientific  theology  neyer  fully  recoyered.    Two  months  before  bs 

in  Catiiolic  Germany.    In  his  first  articles  he  death  he  wrote,  on  the  imprisouoeot  cf  tbe 

strongly  sympathized   with   the  reformatory  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  rosen  by  tbe  Prev 

moyements  which  then  agitated  the  Catholic  sian  goyernment,  his  last  article  in  tbe  iBtemt 

church  of  8.  W.  Germany ;  he  advocated  the  of  his  church,  yet  with  such  modentioD  ud  ia 

restoration  of  communion  in  both  kinds,  the  language  so  dignified,  that  the  Prnseum  gorcn- 

abrogation  of  the  use  of  Latin  in  the  divine  ser-  ment  made  a  last  and  again  unsocooHAil  effort 

vice,  &c.;  but  in  later  years  he  abandoned  these  to  secure  his  services  for  one  of  the  uxioaL 

views,  and  the  articles  expressing  them  are  not  nniversities.    At  the  time  of  his  death  be  vs 

included  in  the  collection  of  his  minor  works  occupied  in  collecting  materials  for  a  htston  d 

published  by  Dr.  Ddllinger  (Oeiammelte  Sehrif-  monachism,  fragments  of  which  are  i^hMtl 

ten  und  AuftdUe^  2  vols.,  Ratisbon,  1889).    In  in  the  collection  of  his  misoellaoeoiis  writisrL 

18S5  he  published   his  first   great  work  on  This  contains  some  other  artidet,  whl^  n 

"Unity  in  the  Church,  or  the  Principle  of  counted  amongthe  most  thorough  worboeth^r 

Catholicism  according  to  the  Church  Fathers  various  sntjects ;  especially  on  the  relstkn  of 

of  the  first  three  Centuries,"  which  was  regsrd-  Islamism  to  Christianity,  on  the  I^udo-M^ 

ed  by  Protestants  and  Catholics  as  one  of  the  on  Gnosticism,  on  the  history  of  the  abo!/  < 

most  important  works  of  this  century  in  defence  of  slavery,  &c.    A  larger  posthumoin  work  i 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  although  not  a  the  Christian  literature  of  the  first  three  cttn 

few  Catholic  theologians  were  of  opinion  that  ries  was  edited  by  Prof.  Keithmayr  of  MsrV' 

Mdhler  had  made  too   great   concessions  to  {Patrologie^  vol.  i.,  Ratisbon,  1889).  A  CaL\  ..• 

Protestandam.    Soon  after  the  publication  of  biography  of  Mohler,  by  Reithmayr,  is  M^  ^ 

this  work  (in  1826),  he  received  a  call  as  pro-  the  5th  edition  of  his  '*  Symbolism."   Tbe  M 

fessor  of  theology  to  the  university  of  Freiburg;  Protestant  biography,  which  is  that  of  M 

and  when  he  declined,  the  government  of  Wtlr-  •  Eling  of  Marburg,  likewise  clasNs  him  v[^% 

temberg  appointed  him  extraordinary  professor  the  greatest  theologians  of  the  oeotary. 
at  Tabingen.    In  1827  he  published  his  second        MOHS,  Fbikdbioh,  a  German  minertlopl 

important  work, ''Athanasms  the  Great,  and  the  bom  in  Gernrode  in  1774,  died  io  k^^- 

Church  of  his  Times,  especially  in  its  Contest  Lombardy,  Sept.  29, 1889.    He  is  known  a^t^ 

with  Arianism"  (2  vols.,  Mentz),  for  which  the  inventor  of  a  new  system  of  dasrificstioo  At 

faculty  of  Tubingen  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  minenda  which  regards,  in  the  ooDeedn^  <^ 

D.D.    Hts  last  and  greatest  work,  **  Symbolism,  species  mto  higher  ffroupa,  only  their  extend 

or  Exposition  of  the  Doctrinal  Differences  be-  characteristics.    He  left  various  worb  oa  do* 

tween  Protestants  and  Catholics'*  (Mentz,  1882 ;  eralogical  subjects. 

6th  ed.  1888;  English  translation  by  Robert-        MOIDORE!,  an  old  gold  coin  of  FMlur^ 

son),  caused  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  the  valued  at  £1  6«.,  or  about  $6.    There  its  ^ 

theological  world.    The  Protestant  theologiana  half  and  quarter  moidorea. 
conceded  to  him  that  he  had  succeeded  in  repre-        MOIGNO,  Francois  NAPOLfosr  Mabl  * 

aenting  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  a  more  French  clersyman  and  scientific  writer,  bcrr  t 

advantageous  light  than  any  other  theologian  Gu6men6,Morbihan, April 20, 1804.  Hest^r^ 

rince  Bossuet;  but  they  also  maintained  that  he  under  the  Jesuits,  became  a  member  of  ^'' 

had  not  represented  actual,  but  ideal  Catholicism,  order,  and  in  1880  was  appointed  to  the  riaj 

and  that  he  had  misrepresented,  at  least  partly,  of  mathematics  in  one  of  the  Jesoit  etut  'j^- 

the  doctrinal  systems  of  the  reformers  of  the  10th  ments  in  Pans.    He  became  so  deeply  istrrK^^ 

century.    Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Prot-  in  scientific  pursuits,  that  during  tbe  psblin!  -^ 

estant  divines  wrote  against  him;  especially  Baur  of  hia  **  Lessons  in  Differential  and  Isten- 

{Der  OegenaaU  de$  Katholiciimtu  and  ProU$U  Calculus'*  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1840),  being  orderf<!  '7 

antitm^  Tfibingen,  1888;  2d  ed.  1880),  Marhei-  his  superior  to  abandon  hia  studies  sad  vtf^ 

nike,  and  Kitzsch.  Mohler  answered  tnem,  espe-  the  professorship  of  history  and  Hebrew  is  '^ 

dally  Baur,  in  his  ^  New  Investigations  on  the  university  of  Laval,  be  refused  to  obej.  ta^ 

Doctrinal  Differences  between   Catholics  and  after  4  years  of  dilute  left  the  order.   Io -^ 

Protestants''  (Mentz,  1884).    Baur  replied  S^in  he  took  charge  of  the  acientifio  deMitve::-  j 

in  the  new  edition  of  his  work,  but  the  coiitin-  the  6poque  newspaper,  and  travelled  tfcn.' 

nation  of  the  controversy  was  forbidden  by  the  Europe  as  correspondent  for  that  JoonuL  °* 

government,  and  M6h1er  was  censured  for  hav-  held  similar  positions  on  the  staff  of  U  P^ 

ing  revived  an  obsolete  contest.    This  turn  of  and  of  Le  Pay9.    In  1848  he  was  appotfi^'^  ** 

the  controversy  disgusted  him  with  Tubingen.  M.  Sibonr  chaplain  of  the  lyceom  of  Loai*  * 

and  when  the  Prussian  government  again  offered  Grand.    He  has  published  a  TVwifi  ^ '' '' ' 

him  a  professorship  either  at  Bonn,  Breslau,  or  graphie  iUetrique  (1849);  SiprUirt  i't^*  "-' 

Honster,  he  chose  Bonn,  but  subsequently  de-  modeme  (1850);  and  essays  8vtr  U  tffr'-*  ^ 

cltned,  when  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  demand-  and  Sur  U  mneckarim^tre  (1868).    In  I*^*-  *' 

ed  that  he  should  expressly  retract  his  work  on  founded  Ca9mo$^  an  encyolop»dio  rerifw. 
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HOnt,  Datw  Magbits,  a  Sooituh  aathoTi  tage.    **Ba|^  hoiue'^  molaases  is  tlie  simp 
bora  in  Moaselborgh,  Jan.  6, 1798,  died  in  Dam*  wbioh  remaina  in  the  oonversion  of  brown  into 
fries,  July  6, 1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  gram-  reflned  sagar,  and  contains  too  little  cane  sugar 
mar  school  of  bis  native  town,  and  at  the  age  to  repay  its  fiirtber  treatment    By  fermenta- 
of  13  was  apprenticed  to  a  medical  practitioner  tion  and  distillation  molasses  mixed  with  the 
nauied  Stewart  for  a  term  of  4  years,  after  the  skimmings  of  the  sugar  boiling  is  made  to  pro- 
expiration  of  which  be  attended  medical  lectures  duce  mm.    (See  Suo^s.)— The  imports  of  mo- 
at the  Edinburgh  aniversityi  and  obtained  a  di-  lasses  into  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending 
ploma  ss  suiigeou  in  1816.    At  first  be  intended  June  30,  1850,  chiefly  from  Cuba,  reached  near- 
to  enter  the  army,  but  abandoned  that  plan,  and  ly  83,000,000  gallons  valued  at  about  $5,000,- 
in  1817  formed  a  partnersbio  with  Dr.  Brown  in  000,  mostly  used  for  home  consumption. 
Mosselbargb.    He  worked  hard  in  bis  profes-  MOLBEGH,  Chsistian,  a  Danish  scholar  and 
sioo,and8pentliisnightsinliterary  pursuits,  con-  author,  bom  in  SorOe,  Oct  6,  1783,  died  in 
tributing  both  in  prose  and  verse  to  Constable^s  Copenhagen  in  June,  1857.    He  passed  from 
^^  Edinburgh  Magazine'^  and  to  ^'  Blackwood.**  the  university  of  Copenhagen  to  a  position  in 
His  serious  noems  were  signed  with  the  Greek  the  royal  library  in  1804,  of  which  he  became 
letter  A,  ana  hence  he  was  more  commonly  chief  librarian  in  1823,  when  he  became  also 
known  to  readers  by  the  designation  of  Delta,  professor  of  literary  history  in  the  university. 
In  1824  be  published  ''The  Legend  of  Gene-  In  1811-'18,  and  again  in  1819  and  in  1830, 
Tieve,  with  other  Tales  and  Poems,**  and  in  the  he  travelled  in  the  principal  countries  of  Eu- 
same  year  be^n  in  "Blackwood'*  a  serial  novel,  rope.    From  1830  to  1842  he  was  one  of  the 
'*  The  Autobiography  of  Mansie  Wauch,**  which  directors  of  the  royal  theatre,  and  as  drama- 
became  very  popular.    His  marriage  took  place  tic  censor  sought  to  raise  the  national  stage 
in  1829.    In  1881  he  publbbed  a  work  on  the  to  a  more  artistic  character.    The  list  of  hia 
^'  Ancient  History  of  Medicine,**  and  in  1843  writings,  and  of  the  reviews  of  them,  in  Era- 
another  volume  of  poetry  called  ''Domestic  lew's /bj^t/er  Zesriecm,  occupies  over  11  doee- 
Verses,**  which  contains  some  of  bis  best  known  ly  printed  pages.    His  work  on  bibliography 
poems.    In  1846  he  met  with  an  accident  which  has  been  translated  into  German,  and  b  con- 
made  him  lame  for  life.    In  1851  the  Edinburgh  sidered  one  of  the  b^  on  the  subject. — ^Hia 
philosophical  association  invited  him  to  deliver  a  son,  Chbutian  Ekitd  Fbbdbbk,  bora  July  21, 
course  of  6  lectures  on  the  *'  Poetical  Literature  1821,  has  held  an  office  in  the  royal  library 
of  the  Past  Half  Century,**  which  were  after^  since  1843,  and  since  1853  has  been  professor 
ward  published ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  made  d  literature  at  Kiel.    He  baa  published  lyric 
his   370th  and  last  contribution  to  "Black-  poems,  a  dissertation  on  statuary, a  drama  entitled 
wood.'*    A  selection  of  his  poetical  contribn-  x^onte,  and  a  lively  narrative  of  travels  in  Spain, 
tions,  together  with  a  memoir  by  T.  Aird,  was  MOLDAU,  a  nver  of  Bohemia,  which  rises 
published  in  1852,  and  a  new  and  complete  edi-  in  the  Bohemian  forest,  on  the  frontiers  of  Ba- 
tioD  of  his  works  in  1857.    Notwithstanding  varia,  flows  in  a  8.  E.  direction  as  far  as  Rosen- 
Dr.  Moir*8  literary  activity  and  celebrity,  be  ad-  bei^,  and  then  pursues  a  N.  course  to  Melnik, 
hered  through  life  to  his  profession,  havinff  a  opposite  to  which  town  it  &lls  into  the  Elbe. 
large  practice  as  the  leading  physician  of  Mus-  It  is  about  300  m.  lon^  and  for  nearly  half  its 
sel burgh,  and  writing  only  at  odd  moments  and  course  is  navigable.    Its  chief  tributaries  are 
late  at  night.    He  died  at  Dumfries  while  on  a  the  Luschnitz,  Sazava,  Beraun,  and  Wattawa. 
tour  of  relaxation.  The  principal  towns  on  its  banks  are  Rosenberg, 

MOIRA,  Earl  op.    See  HAsniras,  Fbanois.  Bndweia,  and  Prague.    Vessels  of  60  tons  bur- 

MOKAKNA,  or  Mooanna.    See  Atha  bms  den  can  ply  on  it  to  Prague. 

EIakim.  MOLDAVIA  (Turk.  Boadan\  a  country  of 

MOLA     I.  PoTBO  Fbanobsco,  an  Italian  Europe  belonging  to  the  Turkish  empire,  and 

painter,  bom  in  Coldre,  duchy  of  Milan,  in  1612  now  together  with  Wallacbia  forming  the  vas- 

>r  1621,  died  in  Rome  about  1668.    He  was  a  sal  state  of  the  Danubian  principalities.    It  la 

p>npil  of  Cesare  d'Arpino  and  Albano.    Estab-  situated  between  lat.  45^  and  49  N.  and  long. 

Ishing  himself  in  Rome,  be  was  much  employ-  25"^  and  29°  K,  and  is  bounded  N.  E.  and  E.  by 

id  by  Innocent  X  and  his  successor  Alexander  Bessarabia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 

VIL,  as  also  by  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  Pruth,  S.  by  the  Bulgarian  district  of  Dobro^ja 

tfola  was  a  good  colorist,  and  designed  with  and  by  Wallacbia,  heing  sepsrated  from  the 

correctness  and  taste.    He  was  one  of  the  best  former  by  the  Danube,  W.  by  Transylvania,  and 

>f  the  Italian  landscape  painters.    II.  Giambat-  N.  W.  by  Bukovina ;  area,  including  the  lately 

nsTA,  a  painter,  sometimes  erroneously  called  a  reannezed  districts  of  Bessarabia,  18,400  so.  m. ; 

brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  France  about  pop.  in  1860, 1,400,000.   It  is  traversed  in  the  N. 

.620,  died  in  1661.    He  studied  in  Paris,  and  and  W.  by  various  oflsboots  of  the  eastern  Carpa- 

abseqoently  under  Albano  at  Bologna.   He  ex-  tbians,  through  which  several  passes  lead  into 

«lled  in  landscapes.  Bukovina  and  Transylvania.  The  principal  rivers 

MOLASSES  (Fr.  nUlasse),  the  sirup  which  are  the  Danube,  which  during  its  short  course 

emains  in  the  manufacture  of  brown  sugar,  af-  on  the  S.  boundary  receives  the  waters  of  all  the 

er  separating  from  the  juice  all  the  saccharine  others,  the  Prutli,  snd  the  Sereth.    The  chief 

natter  that  can  be  made  to  cxyBtallize  to  ad  van-  affluents  of  the  Pmth  are  the  Baglui  and  Shisha ; 
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of  the  Seretb,  the  Bistrltza,  Moldava,  Ifilkoy,  and  The  Aran  became  domioant  in  the  6th  centirT, 

Birlat.    The  largest  lake  is  between  the  month  bnt  had  soon  to  yield  to  the  BolgariaM  loj 

of  the  Prath  and  Sereth^  in  the  8.  £.  corner  of  their  allies.    After  a  few  centnries  tb«  Bain- 

the  country.    Moldavia  is  rich  in  pastures,  and  rians  were  overpowered  by  the  Kbaaz^  FVt- 

produces  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grains;  ex-  cheneges,  and  others.    The  latter  tribes  8iieee» 

oellent  melons,  which  form  a  connderable  part  fully  warred  with  the  Mag^ara,  bot  eooticci! 

of  the  food  of  the  peasantry ;  wines  of  various  dissensions  prevented  the  uhabitanti  of  tbe 

kinds,  some  of  which  rival  tiiose  of  Hungary:  country  from  forming  a  wdl  organised  tUit 

fruits,  honey  in  great  abundance,  and  several  and  the  introduction  of  Christianity  id  tbe  Il'b 

minerals,  among  which  salt  holds  a  prominent  century  was  almost  without  effect.    Wan  irtL 

place.    The  forests  contain  bears,  wolves,  Ivnx-  the  Greeks  depopulated  the  countiy,  whkh  v« 

es,  and  the  aurochs,  and  yield  excellent  timber ;  soon  after  invaded  by  the  Cnmaniaos.  Thm 

the  rivers  abound  in  fish.   Locusts  often  appear  were  in  their  turn  subdued  by  the  Moof  K  * 

in  destructive  multitudes^    The  dimate  is  rough  Toward  the  close  of  the  18th  oeBtory  the  b- 

in  winter,  bnt  pleasant  in  summer.    The  inhabi-  habitants  consisted  chiefly  of  disunited  Tiittr. 

tants  consist  ofMoldavians  proper,  of  the  Wallach  Oumanian,  Petcheneg,  Crreek,  Italian,  tod  Wil- 

race,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  08ing6-Magyars,  lach  elements.    In  uie  earlier  part  of  the  k^ 

iVanks,  and  gypsies.    The  dominant  religion  is  lowing  century  a  new  Wallaoh  immigratkm  tonk 

the  orUiodox  Greek.    The  general  language  is  place  from  Hungary  under  Bogdan,  who  > 

the  Wallaohian,  in  which  the  preponderant  gether  with  his  son  Dragosh  succeeded  to  (flUS 

Latin  or  Romanic  element  is  larger^  mixed  with  fishing  a  dynasty  of  way wodes  known  to  b?- 

Slavic,  Turkish,  and  Tartar  words.    Agricul-  tory  under  the  name  of  the  Dragoshites.  T^ 

tore,  horticulture,  and  grazing  are  the  prindpsl  countiy  now  received  the  name  of  VoldtTji 

occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  manufiictures  firom  the  river  Moldava.    The  Greek  cned  vn 

being  almost  entirely  undeveloped,  and  com-  made  predominant.  Bnt  conflicts  for  the  netv- 

merce  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  sion,  insurrections,  conspirades,  fratriddi]  feed 

Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.    Wine,  honey,  of  every  description,  oombined  with  externi 

wax,  cattle,  hides,  horses,  and  timber  are  the  wars  against  Russians,  Lithuanians,  Pol«fl.  O 

chief  articles  of  export.    The  country  is  divid-  mean  Tartars,   Hungarians,  WallacliiaiH.  tsi 

ed  into  Upper  (or  western)  and  Lower  (or  east-  Turks,  to  make  the  long  reign  of  the  Dn^-- 

em)  Moldavia,  and  subdivided  into  18  tinuti  ites  one  of  the  bloodiest  in  history.    Ob«  ^ 

(dtotricts)  and  64  okoU  (circles).    The  most  im-  the  most  warlike  princes  of  the  period  «s* 

portant  towns  are  Jassy,  the  capital  and  seat  of  Stephen  YL,  snmamed  the  Great,  eon  of  Bot- 

the  Greek  archbishop,  on  the  Bagloi ;  Galatz,  dan  H.,  who  died  in  1504 ;  but  his  too  tod  9:^ 

the  chief  emporium,  on  the  Danube ;  Fokshany,  cessor  Bogdan  III.  was  unfortunate  in  his  ▼i-f 

on  the  Milkov ;  Roman,  on  the  Sereth ;  Bakeu,  against  the  Hungarians  and  Poles,  aad  har.?: 

on  the  Bistritza ;  and  Botasbany,  on  the  Shisha.  also  suffered  an  invadon  of  the  Tartan,  he  «c> 

Moldavia  is  ruled  by  a  hospodar  (now  sovereign  mitted  himself  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Po?^'- 

of  both  the  Danubian  principalittesX  under  the  Bogdan's  son,  Stephen  VIL,  leaned  toward  i^ 

snzerainty  of  the  Porte,  and  the  protectorate  of  Christian  powers ;  bnt  his  successor,  Peter  VU 

the  great  European  powers.    He  is  elected  for  an  illegitimate  son  of  Stephen  YL,  allied  l'*> 

life  by  the  boyars  or  nobles,  and  limited  by  a  self  closely  with  Sultan  Bolyman  the  Ei^-^ 

divan  or  senate  and  a  legislative  assembly.    He  cent  during  his  expedition   against  Vicrn 

appoints  the  ministers.    There  is  a  civil,  com-  receiving  the  acknowledgment  of  nrinceiT  J:^ 

mercial,  and  canonical  code.    The  military  force  nity  in  exchange  for  tribute.     Moldam  *i* 

oonsists  chiefly  of  militia.  •  The  most  influential  now  a  vassal  province  of  the  Ottoman  mp*^ 

dass  of  citizens  is  that  of  die  boyars,  who  en-  and  soon  after  lost  its  eastern  diTiitioo,  einia'n 

Joy  ample  privileges,  and  also  represent  the  between  the  Pruth  and  Dniester,  and  nov  kAo«i 

political  life  of  the  people.    Education,  in  gen-  as  Bessarabia,  which  was  constituted  a  «ep*n|' 

eral,  is  still  in  its  infancy.    (For  farther  details  Turkish  province.    This  part  was  sob0eqiKc''t 

on  the  constitution  and  the  flnancial  and  liter-  often  reannexed  and  again  detached.    The  <c»; 

ary  condition  of  the  united  principalities,  see  rainty  of  the  Porte  little  if  at  all  sBielkci''*j 

Wallachia,  and  Wallaciiian  Lanouagb  and  the  condition  of  the  distracted  coontrv.   C'^ 

LiTKRATURK.) — In  ancicnt  times  the  country,  wars,  assassinations  of  the  rolen,  insorred*  ^• 

which  at  various  periods  of  its  history  extended  depositions,    and    restorations   were  ei'mr -t 

beyond  its  present  limits,  was  occupied  by  the  events.    For  some  time  the  boyari  eierr-^ 

Getie.    Darius  Hystaspes  invaded  it  on  h«  ex-  the  privilege  of  electing  the  waywodea   L«-*** 

pedition  agdnstthe  Scyths.    It  was  subsequent-  however,  the  sultans  were  called  npoo  to  i**- 

ly  an  object  of  contention  between  the  Scythe  point  them.    Waywodea  of  various  aariof ^-^ 

md  the  rulers  of  Macedon.    In  the  latter  part  ties  were  now  successively  appointed,  bet  w* 

of  the  Ist  century  it  belonged  to  the  Dacian  rule  proved  as  ineflScient  in  establtsbiDfr  *  ?^ 

kingdom  of  Decebalus.    Parts  of  it  were  at-  manent  condition  of  subjection,  ss  it  wi^  ^^ 

tached,  after  his  defeat,  to  the  Roman  province  tasteful  to  the  boyars.    One  of  the  more  di<-?^ 

of  Dacia.    During  the  great  migration  of  north-  guished  foreigners  was  Basil  Lupolo,  a  Gree*  ^ 

ern   nations  it  was  soccessivelv  invaded   by  Epims,  who  promoted  civiliiatioo  •"^  ^j*^ 

the  Gotha,  Huns^  Bulgariana,  and  Slavic  tribes,  bnt  was  deposed  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  -^ 
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arj,  daring  the  Utter  part  of  wUch,  as  well  as  1858  destrojed  the  new  basi«.  The  Rnariana 
Q  the  following  period,  Fanariote  Greeks  moeUj  again  occupied  the  principalitiee.  but  the  inili- 
•acceeded  each  other  under  the  title  of  hoepodar  tary  eventa  on  the  Danube  and  m  the  Orimea 
>r  prince.  The  principal  fiunilies  from  which  compelled  their  troops  to  evacuate  them,  when 
lodiKxiars  were  selected  were  those  of  the  Uiej  were  occupied  by  the  neutral  armies  of 
Jantacazenos,  Oantemirs,  Dacas,  RakoTitzaa,  Austria.  The  peace  of  Paris  in  1856  referred 
Vfftvrocordatos,  Ghikasi  and  Ypsilantes.  Of  the  aflBurs  of  the  principalities,  which  were  to 
ieighboring  states,  Poland  and  Transylvania  be  united,  to  a  conference  at  Paris  of  the  repre- 
laving  lost  their  influence  over  Moldavian  af-  sentatives  of  the  great  powers,  the  Porte,  and 
airs,  Russia  now  became  the  most  important.  Sardinia,  which,  in  Aug.  1858,  finidly  agrcMsd  on 
Host  of  the  Fanariote  hospodara  leaned  tow-  a  new  plan  of  organization.  Soon  after  Alexan* 
ird  it,  some  of  them  secretly  conspiring  with  der  Gouza  was  elected  hospodar  for  life  in  both 
Peter  the  Qreat  and  his  successors.  In  the  principalities,  which  being  an  unexpected  event, 
farko-Russian  wars  which  now  followed  each  as  two  elections  were  anticipated  in  accordance 
>ther,  Moldavia  was  a  principal  object  of  con-  with  the  protocol  of  the  conference,  led  to  new 
;entioa.  Peter  the  Gieat  was  near  perishing  complications.  The  influence  of  France,  how- 
ivith  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the  rmth  in  ever,  prevailed,  in  &vor  of  the  tendency  to  n»> 
L711.  In  1737  and  1788  Moldavia  was  more  tional  union,  and  the  election  was  conflrmed 
iaccefisfully  invaded  by  the  Russians  under  by  the  Porte,  and  acdmowledged  by  all  other 
y[annich«  In  the  first  Turkish  war  of  Catharine  parties.  (See  Wallaohia.) 
X  it  was  oooopied  by  Rumianzoff  and  Panin,  MOLE,  the  name  of  many  insectivorous  mam- 
ind  organized  as  a  Russian  province,  but  re-  mals  of  the  family  talpida^  embracing  several 
stored  to  Turkey  by  the  peace  of  Eutchuk  Eai*  genera  agreeing  in  having  a  stout,  thick,  clum- 
laiji  (1774),  which,  however,  secured  to  Russia  sy  body,  without  visible  neck,  no  external  earsi 
I  kina  of  protectorate.  Soon  after,  Moldavia,  minute  auditory  foramina,  very  small  eyes,  short 
jvbich  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  robbed  of  limbs,  anterior  much  the  broadest  and  largest^ 
rarioos  important  places,  converted  into  Turk-  with  strong  daws,  short  tail,  and  soft,  velvety, 
sh  fortresses,  also  lost  its  northern  dbtrict,  the  and  compact  fur.  Moles  are  generidly  distrib- 
^ukovina,  which  was  daimed  on  trivial  gronnds  nted  over  the  earth,  except  in  South  America 
ind  annexed  by  Austria  (1777).  The  same  and  within  the  tropics,  though  the  genera  are 
>ower  afterward  combined  with  Russia  for  a  closely  restricted  within  certain  regions;  thus 
lew  attack  on  Turkey,  and  Moldavia  again  be-  talpa  is  found  only  in  Europe  and  Asia,  saalojm 
:ame  a  seat  of  war.  Leopold  IL,  the  successor  and  condylura  in  North  America,  chrywehlorU 
>f  Joseph  IjL,  terminated  the  war  by  the  oeace  in  Africa,  and  urotrichus  in  Japan  and  N.  W. 
>f  Si.stova  in  1701,  Catharine  IL  more  aavan-  America.  In  talpa  (Linn.)  the  dentition  is : 
.•itreously  by  that  of  Jassy  in  the  following  year,  incisors  I,  canines  none,  and  molars  ^i^,  the 
rhe  succeeding  Turkish  wars  were  dosed  by  the  first  of  the  molars  representing  a  canine  (the 
ireaties  of  Slobosa  (1807)  and  Bucharest  (1812),  upper  in  front  of  the  lower),  and  the  last  8 
>y  the  latter  of  which  the  czar  Alexander  tnberculate ;  by  some  writers  the  4th  tooth  on 
rained  Bessarabia.  The  Greek  insurrection  un-  each  side  in  each  jaw  is  called  a  canine,  which 
ler  Ypsilante  was  a  source  of  terrible  suffering  would  make  the  teeth  6qnd  in  number  and  dike 
)o  the  province.  The  treaty  of  Akierman  (1826)  in  kind  in  both  Jaws.  The  nose  is  lengthened. 
-estorMi  the  right  of  electing  hospodars,  for  7  truncate  at  the  point;  feet  5-toed,  the  soles  of 
rears,  to  a  divan  of  boyars,  the  Porte  retaining  the  fore  feet  turned  backward,  with  toes  con- 
he  right  of  confirmation,  and  Russia  its  protec-  nected  and  strong  claws.  The  European  mole 
orate.  The  subsequent  war  of  1828  again  (71  Europaa^  Linn.)  is  5  or  6  inches  long,  with 
>roaght  Moldavia,  as  wdl  as  Wallachia,  into  a  tail  of  1  inch ;  the  fur  is  very  fine,  of  a  blaok- 
iie  hands  of  the  Russians^  who  occupied  it,  un-  ish  color;  the  bones  of  the  fore  limbs  are  very 
ler  Ktssdeff^  even  after  the  peace  of  Adrianople  short  and  strong,  supported  by  firm  clavicles, 
1829),  which  exdnded  all  Turks  from  a  per^  and  ending  in  a  shoveVshaped  hand,  strengthen- 
oanent  abode  in  it,  a  new  statute  being  elabo-  ed  by  the  elongated  falciform  carpal  bone,  armed 
ated  by  a  commission  of  boyars.  This  being  with  large  claws,  and  moved  by  muscles  of  great 
oofirmed  by  the  Porte,  the  Russian  army  left  power;  the  sternum  is  keeled  for  the  attach* 
he  prindpdities,  and  Michad  Sturdza,  a  native  ment  of  the  pectord  muscles,  the  principd  ones 
K>ynr,  was  dected  hoepodar  of  Moldavia  for  employed  in  digging  their  burrows ;  the  muscles 
ife.  To  unite  the  two  principalities,  as  an  in-  of  the  head  are  also  powerful  assistants  in  loos- 
lepeodent  Daoian  or  Rouman  state,  became  now  ening  the  earth  as  the  animd  pursues  its  nnder- 
be  ch ief  tendency  of  the  nationd  party.  Sturdza  ground  passage^  preparing  the  way  by  its  pointed| 
fteo  gave  nmbrage  to  the  representatives  of  movable,  hog-like  snout.  The  senses  of  smell, 
Russia,  and  a  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Walla-  hearing,  and  touch  are  very  acute,  in  accordance 
bla  in  1848  was  agdn  followed  by  a  Russian  with  its  subterranean  mode  of  life.  The  eyea 
ecupation.  A  new  treaty  was  concluded  by  are  2  black  glittering  points,  of  about  the  sIm 
\ie  Porte  and  the  czar  Nicholas  at  Bdta  Liman  of  mustard  seed,  conceded  and  protected  by  the 
1 1 849,  in  consequence  of  which  Sturdza  resign-  surrounding  skin  and  hairs.  The  popular  belief 
i  his  office,  and  another  boyar,  Gregor  Ghika,  that  the  mole  is  blind  is  an  error;  the  mole  of 
as  dected  hoepodar  for  7  years.    The  war  of  Greece  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  blind  is  dther 
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the  Bpecies  T.  emea  (Savi),  in  which  there  is  no  Ibrm  of  the  molw;  tiie  handt  rmbU«  Am 

visiUe  ocular  fissure,  or  perhi^>8  a  burrowing  of  terrapina,  and  with  the  hind  fad  (eoondtr- 

rodent  or  rat-mole  (genus  tpalaxy  Quid.),  in  ably  larger)  are  furnished  on  both  loniMeiThh 

which  the  very  small  eyes  are  hidden  under  the  a  covering  of  brown  scales^  with  a  bony  tabo^ 

hairy  skin.     The  openings  of  tiie  ears  and  de  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  soles;  ths  udrr 

mouth  may  be  closed  by  memlnranons  folds  to  surface  of  the  fingers  is  extended  into  fricH 

prevent  the  entrance  of  earth ;  the  vent  is  con-  homy  prooessesL    The  finr  is  rather  eoaiw,  U  i 

siderably  prolonged  npon  the  tail.  For  interest-  sooty  brown  color ;  it  is  ibnnd  in  the  noitkn 

ing  peculiarities  in  the  reproductive  system,  see  parts  of  America  firom  the  Atlantic  to  tbe  Pic- 

article  "  Insectivora^'  in  the  ^*Gyclop»dia  of  fie — ^The  most  oomoKNi  Americao  moles  beka 

Anatomy  and  Physiolcjgy."    The  food  of  the  to  the  genus  9ealop$  (Cur.),  called  sbo  Ft-rtw 

mole  consists  of  worms,  insects,  and  tender  roots,  moles  from  the  resemblanoe  of  their  deotit^« 

in  search  of  which  it  burrows  in  the  ground ;  to  that  of  the  shrews ;  the  indson  are  {,  ctnlscs 

these  excavations  also  serve  as  a  place  of  real-  |z}-,  molars  {if ;  in  asgjpqjiiif  (Pome^  ict  iy«t 

dence  and  as  a  highway  of  travel  from  one  tor  the  Oregon  and  hiury-tailed  moiea,  the  »- 

field  to  another ;  its  abode  is  in  some  firm  hil-  cisors  are  f  ,  canines  |if,  md  molan  2.^  li 

lock  in  a  secure  situation,  in  which  are  2  cir-  the  common  mole  {S,  ofualiemy  Cav.)  ttM  \»A 

cular  gallerios  communicating  with  each  other,  are  86,  the  eyes  not  covered  by  iotcfumfd. 

the  chamber  being  excavated  in  the  centre  tail  nearly  naked,  and  feet  iblly  webbed;  tb 

of  the  lower  gallery;   these  communicate  by  color  is  dark  plnmbeona,  with  somctia**  > 

intricate  passages  with  the  high  road,  through  brownish  tinge,  and  the  feet  and  tail  are  vbiu: 

which  the  animal  passes  with  considerable  speed,  it  is  between  4  and  6  inches  kwg,  with  the  ta 

though  very  slow-moving  on  the  surface  of  the  aboot  an  inch ;  it  is  foond  from  Csnada  to  ^«^ 

ground;  the  road  is  plaMd  at  a  depth  of  fix)m  ida,  and  as  far  west  as  the  MiaaisnmN.   T^ 

4  to  14  inches^  according  to  its  eiposure  to  silver  mole  (jSL  argefUatuM^  And.  and  BadL)  at 

pressure  frouk  above.     The  mole  frequently  larger  species  of  a  ailveryplnmbeooscokx;  tod 

conies  to  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of  getting  on  the  western  nratriea.    The  Oregoo  mole  ia 

rid  of  the  loosened  earth,  thus  forming  the  little  Towntendii,  Bach.)  has  44  teeth ;  it  is  sesrir 

heaps  known  as  mole  hills ;  it  is  very  voracious,  black,  with  purplish  or  brownish  reileciwc»; 

and  is  soon  killed  by  hunger ;  it  is  active  all  it  is  about  6  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  1|  iv^ 

winter,  though  at  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  The  hairy-tailed  mole  (S.fipMMri,Baeh.)ii<ii^ 

and  in  summer  at  night  frequently  seeks  its  plumbeous,  glossed  with  ashy  brown ;  it  a 

prey  at  the  surface ;  it  is  a  good  swimmer ;  about  6)  inches  long,  and  found  ia  the  N>* 

when  irritated  it  bites  severely,  and  the  males  England  and  middle  states. — The  geoss  wni*> 

in  the  love  season  often  engage  in  deadly  com-  eku$  ^emm.^  has  indsorB  |,  caDines  \  l*^ 

bats.    The  colors  vary  somewhat,  and  Individ-  molars  f  r| ;  the  mnzde  is  prokmged  ioto  s  <?!':; 

nala  are  seen  of  white,  ash,  or  fawn  color;  the  drical  tube  terminating  in  a  naked  holb;  u^ 

soft  fhr  IB  manufactured  into  light  robes  and  short  and  hairy.    A  common  spedes  in  JiHO 

very  fine  hats,  and  has  been  employed  for  arti-  is  the  U.  tcdpMm  (Temm.),  smaUer  then  tde 

ficial  eyebrows.    This  industrious  miner  is  fro-  common  mole.    A  species  (U.  OUbmi,  Bsrd^ 

qoendy  very  detrimental  to  cultivated  lands,  2|  inches  long,  occurs  in  Washington  temt- :?• 

but  the  loss  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  MOL£,  Louia  ILiTHisir,  ooant,  s  Fit:- J 

the  destruction  of  noxious  insects  and  weeds,  statesman,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  Si,  17dt\  iied 

Four  or  five  young  are  produced  at  a  time,  twice  Nov.  85,  1865.    He  belonged  to  a  fhrnilv  yb/^ 

a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn.    This  mole  is  had  long  occupied  diH^gnished  places  is  u« 

generally  distribnted  over  Europe  and  Asia. —  French   magistracy.      His   fetber,  Presvifli 

The  golden  moles  of  Africa   (ehry§oMorii,  M0I6,  lost  his  life  during  the  first  IVeoch  nT> 

Lac6p.)  have  incisors  |,  the  middle  lower  ones  Intion.  and  the  son  passed  most  of  his  chiidl>«^ 

small  and  narrow,  and  molars  )i) ;  the  eyes  are  with  his  mother  in  Switterland  and  W»f^ 

covered  bv  skin,  nose  naked  and  leathery,  fore  Returning  to  France  in  179(1,  he  stodkii  st  *> 

feet  4-toeo,  with  4th  toe  very  small,  hind  feet  central  school  of  poblio  works,  aftervani  cl.-^ 

5-toed,  and  no  tail.    The  best  known  species  the  polytechnic  stthod,  and  in  1806  ps^l'-'l 

(  C.  CapenMtMy  Desm. )  is  of  a  brownish  color  with  his  jEWats  ds  mordU  et  de polUipUy  in  vfairt  ke 

green  and  golden  refiections;  it  inhabits  the  defended  absolnttst  theories  in  politics  vHb  tf 

Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  has  the  form,  size,  and  ability  which  commanded  iramcdiatt  aueeS'^ 

habits  of  the  mole. — ^The  star-nosed  mole  of  Fontanes.  editor  of  the  Jownial  ds  Itm^ 

Korth  Am<<rica  {eondylura^  lUiger)  has  the  end  presented  him  to  Napoleon,  who^  aonc^  * 

of  the  nose  surrounded  by  22  movable  fleshy  identify  with  his  govemmeot  the  taderc^ 

filaments,  rndihiiog  in  the  form  of  a  star,  which  names  of  the  old  monarchy,  appointed  the  ji*s^ 

serve  as  delicat4t  organs  of  touch;  the  incisors  author  auditor  and  soon  afterwaid  mW* 

are  |,  the  upper  iniddle  ones  broad,  the  lower  requests  in  the  conncil  of  state.  Ia  IWffh'f'j^ 

ones  procumbent,  aanines  f  i|,  molars  ^i^ ;  eyes  resented  the  emperor  in  the  grand  ^'^''^^^ 

very  small ;  feet  6-lKped ;  tail  moderate,  thinly  the  Jews  assembled  to  draw  up  a  code  01  "^ 

haired.     The  C.  erMata  Pesm.)  is  about  4  trine  for  their  people,  and  in  the  me  7«*'  *' 


inches  long  from  tip  of^nose  to  base  of  tail,  the    was  made  prefect  of  the  departmeot  «  ^'/' 
latter  being  8  inches  m^re ;  it  has  the  general    d*Or.    About  this  time  he  wnle  an  ti^^  -* 
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anoestor  Mathien  Mol4,  preddent  of  the  parliiik  militaiy  and  the  latter  hy  the  oiyil  conrts,  had 

meat  of  Paria  during  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  prepared  the  waj  for  the  yictory  of  the  Thiers 

the  tenor  of  which  was  well  fitted  to  fnrther  andGnizot  ooalition;  and  after  twice  dissolving 

his  prospects   of  advancement     He  became  the  chambers,  M0I6  was  forced  to  resign,  in 

oounciUor   of  state  and  director-general   of  March,  1889.    In  the  following  year  he  was 

bridges  and  roads,  and  in  1818  pronounced  a  chosen  a  member  of  the  academy.    At  varioua 

glowinff  panegyric  on  the  emperor  before  the  times  he  was  invited  to  form  a  cabinet,  but 

corp9  leffiBldt{f,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  in  did  not  succeed ;  and  throughout  his  career  he 

September  of  the  same  year  with  the  post  of  enjoyed  the  warm  personal  r^ard  of  Louis 

grand  jttge  (minister  of  Justice),  and  the  titles  Philippe,  who  in  188t  conferred  upon  him  the 

of  count  of  the  empire  and  commander  of  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.    At  the  time 

order  of  reunion.    While  Napoleon  was  absent  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  withdrew  from 

with  the  army,  the  count  acted  as  one  of  the  public   affairs,  but   without   solicitation  waa 

council  of  regency,  remaining  Mthfnl  to  his  chosen  to  represent  the  department  of  Qironde 

post  until  the  last  moment,  and  attending  the  in  the  constituent  assembly,  where  he  placed 

empress  Maria  Louisa  in  her  flight  to  Blois  on  himself  among  the  leaders  of  the  right.    In  this 

the  approach  of  the  allied  armies  to  Paris  in  body,  as  well  as  in  the  legislative  assembly,  to 

1814.    Released  from  his  allegiance  by  the  em-  whicn  he  was  elected  in  1849,  he  exerted  no  in- 

peror,  who  advised  him  to  serve  the  new  regime  considerable  influence,  although  he  seldom  took 

as  faithfully  as  he  had  served  him,  M0I6  gave  in  partdn  debate.    He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 

hia  adhesion  to  Louis  XYIH.,  and  was  called  to  mittee  which  framed  the  law  of  1850  against 

the  municipal  council  of  Paris.    On  Napoleon's  universal  suffrage,  and  was  reckoned  among  the 

return  from  Elba,  he  refbsed  to  sign  the  dQcla-  supporters  of  government  until  the  course  of 

ration  of  the  council  of  state  against  the  Hour-  the  ministry  began  to  run  counter  to  the  mo- 

bons,  though  he  retained  his  office  as  director  narchical  interests  with  which  he  waa  both  by 

of  bridges  and  roads  and  was  made  a  ]>eer  of  principle  and  hereditary  association  identified, 

France.    On  tbe  second  restoration  he  was  re-  when  he  went  over  to  the  opposition,  and  waa 

nominated  to  the  council  of  state  and  confirmed  one  of  those  who  protested  to  the  mayoralty  of 

in  his  peerage;  but  he  never  enioyed  the  full  the  10th  arrondissement  against  the  cimpd'itat 

confidence  of  Louis  XvUL,  and  had  but  little  of  Dec.  1861.    The  close  of  his  life  was  passed 

infiuence  in  the  government.     Although  he  in  retirement  at  his  ancestral  chateau  of  Oham- 

voted  for  the  execution  of  Ney,  he  exerted  him-  plAtreux.    In  politics  Oount  M0I6  combined  a 

aelf  to  the  utmost  to  save  other  victims  of  the  certain  proportion  of  liberal  ideas  with  the 

royalist  reaction.    In  May,  1817,  he  became  high-bred  tone  and  absolutist  principles  of  the 

Doinister  of  marine  in  the  cabinet  of  the  duke  statesmen  of  the  old  regime.    He  belonged  to 

of  Richelieu,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  the  ultramontane   party  in  religion,  and  was 

measures  of  tiie  administration.   Resigning  with  one  of  thestanchest  supporters  of  the  Roman 

the  majority  of  his  colleagues  in  Dec.  1818,  he  Catholic  church  in  France.    A  vast  fund  of 

remained  out  of  office  until  the  accession  of  historical  information,  a  talent  for  debate,  un- 

Lx>uis  Philippe,  who  appointed  him  minister  of  accompanied  however  by  remarkable  eloquence, 

foreign  aflOiirs,  Aug.  11,  1880.    Tbe  ministry,  industrious   habits,  and  a  grave,  aristocratic 

formed  by  a  coalition  of  parties  in  which  Oount  bearing,  gave  him  great  infiuence  in  the  cham- 

M0I6  represented  the  bourgeoisie  interest,  fell  to  her  of  peers ;  but,  as  Alison  remarks,  ^*  he  was 

;)iece6  in  less  than  8  months,  the  ostensible  cause  better  acquainted  with  France  as  it  had  been 

>f   mpture  being  the  refusal  of  the  king  to  than  as  it  waa— a  fault  common  to  him  with 

iiamias  Odilon  Barrot  from  the  prefecture  of  the  many  aristocratic  leaders,  and  which  haa  led  to 

Seine.    In  Sept  1886,  after  the  overthrow  of  many  of  the  most  unfortunate  steps  recorded 

iie  Thiers  ministry,  M0I6  returned  to  power  as  in  history.'' 

iremier  and  minister  of  foreign  a&irs,  at  the  MOLE  CRICKET,  a  jumping  orthopterous 

lead  of  a  cabinet  bsaed  on  the  principle  of  non-  insect,  of  tiie  family  aehetaday  and  genus  gryl- 

ntervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  com-  lotaJjKt  (Latr.),  meaning  cricket  mole,     llie 

>oeed  chiefly  of  doetrinairea  and  conservatives,  European  mole  cricket  (0,  mtlgaru^  Latr.)  has  a 

rith  M.  Guizot  as  minister  of  public  instruction,  most  extraordinarv  and  ugly  form ;  it  is  nearly 

iy  tbe  exclusion  of  Guizot  and  the  doctrinaires  2  inches  long  and  ^  of  an  inch  wide,  and  of  a 

a  the  following  April,  he  found  himself  itie  dark  brown  color ;  the  head,  retractile  within 

eader  of  the  most  conservative  ministry  of  any  the  proUioraz,  has  2  long  and  strong  antennai 

ince  the  revolution  of  1880,  and  face  to  face  in  front  of  its  black  reticulated  eyes;  the  tho- 

rith  apowerfulopposilion,  of  which  Thiers  and  rax  is  elevated  and  crab-like^  covered  with  a 

irnizot  were  tbe  recognized  heads.    He  nego-  velvety  down ;  the  wings,  which  when  expand- 

Lated  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  ed  are  broad  and  triangular,  when  folded  extend 

'rocnred  an  amnesty  for  political  offenders ;  but  like  2  ribbons  over  the  abdomen ;  the  abdomen, 

cveral  unpopular  measures,  such  as  the  dotation  soft  and  with  9  or  10  segments,  has  2  filamenta 

f  the  duke  of  Nemours,  and  the  proposed  '^  law  at  the  end  as  long  as  the  antennie ;  the  fore  legs 

f  di^  unction,"  providing  that  when  certain  are  short,  broad,  and  strong,  the  shanks  being 

rimes  had  been  committed  by  soldiers  and  very  wide,  flat,  and  8-sided,  with  4  finger-like 

i  viliana  jointly,  the  former  should  be  tried  by  projections  on  the  lower  aide,  ^ving  very  much 
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the  appearaooe  and  the  digging  powera  of  the  at  Utrecht    At  the  laine  time  Viddw^s  om- 

hands  of  the  mole,  whence  the  generic  name,  brated  chemical  laboratory  In  thit  city  prt 

The  female  lays  200  or  800  eggs  in  Jane  in  a  him  opportunities  of  ezperimental  kbon  in  thu 

gonrd-shaped  hollow  in  the  earSi,  abont  2  inches  science^  while  he  oontinned  to  pome  phTfKv- 

long,  having  a  winding  commnnication  with  the  gical  investigations  in  concert  irith  his  (Tvzi 

sniface ;  the  yonnff  are  hatched  in  6  or  6  weeks,  l)onder8,  the  results  of  which  were  cobodle^l  i: 

and  resemble  blaiuc  ants,  not  arriving  at  ma-  the  Bblldndiaehe  Beitrdge  mu  im  oMtfl^h 

tnrity  till  tiie  8d  year;  both  young  and  old  9ehenundphyHologuchenWmen$chaJteKlj\.': 

commit  great  ravagea  by  feeding  on  the  tender  Been,  Donders^  and  Molescbott  (Ddsseldorf  t:^ 

roots  of  grass,  culinary  vegetables,  and  flowers;  Utrecht,  1848).    The  study  of  the  writinr  ri 

they  also  eat  insects  and  worms,  and  themselves  Feuerbach   and  of  his  oountrjnian  i»{::  3 

fornish  food  for  moles,  lizards,  snakes,  and  other  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  ByFtto  f 

insectivorous  animals.    The  males  exnit  a  pleaa-  Hegd,  and  he  gained  the  oonvictioD  thtt  tS 

ing  sound  at  night,  at  which  time  they  are  the  philosophy  of  the  universe  can  only  be  uti^^i:- 

most  active.    ROsel  says  tiiis  insect  can  push  torily  explained  by  the  light  of  the  Bitm]  <• 

forward  on  a  level  surface  a  weight  of  6  lbs.  ences,  and  not  b^  that  of  abstract  mctap)i.^<  ^ 

with  its  fore  feet,  indicating  the  power  which  q>ecuJation.    With  a  yiew  of  disBeminatiu*  * 

it  can  exert  in  digg^g  its  subterranean  passages,  principles,  he  returned  to  his  alma  vtotr  z 

They  rarely  appear  on  the  surface,  but  their  1847,  at  first  teaching  phynologicd  cbcir.s r 

Eresence  may  be  known  by  the  withered  patches  and  dietetics,  and  afterward  experimeaUl  [  \  y 

1  the  field  and  garden,  and  their  retreats  de-  ology,  anthropolo^,  and  general  and  oocif.^ 

tected  by  the  littie  hills  of  firesh  earth,  smaller  tive  anatomy.    His  activity  as  a  kctnm  n- 

than  those  of  moles,  which  they  throw  up  in  writer  inaugurated  in  Heidelberg  a  xww  n : 

soft  and  moist  places.    Late  intiie  autumn  they  the  study  of  phvsiology.    According  to  M  ^ 

burr  themselves  deep  in  the  ground,  coming  schott,  man  is  a  chemical  compound,  uidl>i-«cfi' 

iigain  to  the  surfince  in  the  warm  days  of  spring,  dition  is  determined  by  his  food  and  (Aha  'i- 

Tike  surest  way  to  prevent  their  depredations  Ib  temal  circumstances ;  and  hence  be  regard  - 

to  dig  up  the  nests  and  destroy  the  eggs ;  other  study  of  dietetics  as  a  principal  step  to  tht '  •'• 

ways  are  to  pour  boiling  water  or  oil  mto  their  mation  of  a  more  comprehensiTe  ipteoi  ^f  &' 

holes.    The  American  species  (G.  Irevipennnii,  thropology.    These  views,  which  be  illo'tn' ; 

Serville)  is  about  1^  indi  long,  of  a  bright  bay  by  the  latest  investigations  of  all  brur:  •* 

or  fawn  color,  with  the  wins  covers  not  i  the  modem  science,  have  caused  him  to  be  n  ^j- » 

length  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  tips  of  the  fold-  materialistic  philosopher,  although  be  <^ ''' 

ed  wings  extending  only  ^  of  an  inch  beyond  from  Hegel  only  in  the  internretatioii  <*f  •'• 

the  covers.    Thejy  have  not  vet  proved  yery  ganio  nature,  which  he  regards  asiot^^^!^  " 

destructive  in  this  country;  it^  as  cultivation  united  with  spiritual  forces.    With  )f''^«^V 

is  extended,  they  should  be  injurious  to  vegeta-  all  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  miiutt*: 

tion,  in  addition  to  the  above  remediea,  grated  spintual  as  well  as  by  material  fife,  isd  hi' 

carrots  or  potatoes  mixed  with  arsenic  may  be  been  so  from  the  dawn  of  time.   Tb«  ^^^'  "^ 

placed  near  their  burrows,  or  swine  be  permit-  advocacy  of  his  views  brought  him  int  • '; 

ted  to  root  them  up.    The  G.  didaetyla  (Latr.),  sion  with  the  government  of  Baden,  tod  iS 

having  only  2  finger-like  projections  on  tiie  fore  a  year  after  Kuno  Fischer*s  disousal  on  t'<^ 

legs,  has  proved  very  destructive  to  the  sugar  of  his  pantheistic  prindplea,  Molesehott « :<- 

cane  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  ings  were  also  arraigned  (1858);  bot  oi  " 

MOLESOHOTT,  jAC0B,a  Dutch  physiologist  occasion  he  was  supported  by  themedi^A  ' 

and  naturalist  bom  in  iBois-le-Duc,  Aug.  9,  ty  of  Heidelberg,  and  the  ph^ological  u.- " 

1822.    He  stuoiedat  the  mnnasium  of  Cleves.  tory  which  he  bad  founded  m  the  ior-'' 

Prussia,  where  Moritz  rieischer  familiarizea  that  year,  as  an  institution  indepeodect  •  i ' 

him  with  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  and  in  1842  univco^ty,  continued  to  be  crowded  witi ' 

went   to  Heidelberg,  where  Tieaemann  and  In  1864,  nowever.  the  government  reD<r«<* 

Bischoff  were  his  teiEbchers  in  physiology  and  persecution,  and  ne  was  accused  of  prci- ' 

Delffs  in  chemistry.     Physiology  and  anthro-  ing  precepts  dangerous  to  religion  and  c 

polo^  became  his  fiivorite  pursuits,  though  he  He  protested  against  this  impotatioo,  bi-'  * 

continued  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  Hege-  dared  it  to  be  the  hiffhest  moral  dot?  •;! 

lian  philosophy,  and  published  in  1842  a  Dutc^  teacher  to  expound  truth  with  the  utmi^  **-  - 

translation  of  Earl  SnelPs  Philo$ophi9chs  Be-  ness  and  independence.    At  the  nm^/--^ 

traehtungen  der  Natur,    The  university  of  relinquished  his  place  in  the  uoirenitj    • 

Haarlem  conferred  in  1844  its  principal  medal  Aug.  6  he  receivea  a  brilliant  ovatioo  fn*' 

upon  his  KritUche  Betraehtung  von  Lubig^t  principal  pupils,  who  in  vain  calkd  on  * 

2Wr»0(2eri^!fIaiicefi«rRdAruii^  (Haarlem.  1845);  government  to  specify  the  charges  ^^  '/* 

and  on  Jan.  22, 1845,  he  obtained  his  diploma  professor,  and  who  continued  to  attei  ^'  y 

as  doctor  of  medicine,  survery,  and  midwifery  tures  in  his  private  laboratory  until  th«  i*" 

from  the  ftculty  of  Heidelberg,  when  he  pro>  of  1855,  when  he  removed  to  Zdrirh,  y-'- 

duced  a  dissertation  entitled  Ueber  den  Bau  der  June  2,  1856,  assumed  a  prDfe«ior».Vir  ' 

Lungen,    In  May,  1845,  he  returned  to  his  na-  newly  fbunded  federal  polytechnic  f>rt  •  *^  ^ 

tive  country,  establishing  himself  as  a  physidaa  a  remarkable  discourse,  entitled  liekt  ^^  - ' 
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hen  (Frankfort,  1866),  of  which  a  2d  edition  of  which,  caUed  the  Polo  di  Molfetto,  ia  MOO 
appeared  in  1857.  He  is  still  (1860)  pro-  feet  in  circumference  and  112  feet  dec^.  lutre 
fessor  of  physiologjr  in  that  institution,  and  at  abounds  in  all  the  caverns, 
the  same  time  practises  his  profession.  Dr.  MOLI&RE,  the  assumed  name  of  Jxan  Bap- 
Moleschott  has  largely  contributed  to  the  ZeU-  tistb  Poquklik,  the  greatest  comic  poet  of 
$chr\/tjur  ratumdle  Medecin^  Arehiv  firphy-  France,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  15, 1622,  died  there, 
noligiieKe  HeiUcundA,  MMerU  Archto^  yatur,  Feb.  17, 1673.  He  was  both  the  son  and  grand- 
Ac.  ;  and  he  founded  in  1856  a  new  physiologi-  son  of  wtlett  de  ehambre  tapisnen  to  the  king^ 
cal  review  under  the  title  UhUnuehufhgen  tnr  and  aided  his  parents  in  this  trade,  to  which  he 
Ifaturlehredes  Memehen  undder  Thiert^  which  was  himself  destined,  till  his  14th  year.  His 
is  published  at  Frankfort-on*the-Main.  Among  grand&ther  had  a  taste  for  tiieatrical  representa- 
his  principal  works  are :  Phytiologie  der  Ifah'  tions,  and  occasionally  took  him  to  tiie  h6tel  de 
rungvnitiel^  ein  BiandhuchderDidtetik  (Darm-  Bourgogne,  where  Bellerose  then  acted  in  ffen- 
stadt,  1850 ;  2d  ed.,  1857-8) ;  Lehre  der  Nahr  ted  comedy,  and  Gauthier-Garguille  and  Tur- 
rungitniUei  (Erlangen,  1850;  8d  ed.,  1856);  lupin  in  farce.  It  was  noticed  that  he  always  re- 
Phytiologie  aet  StojffkfieehseU  in  ^ftanun  una  turned  sad,  thoughtfol,  and  disinclined  to  busi- 
Thieren  (Erlangen,  1851) ;  Erei»laiifde$  LebeM :  ness.  The  result  was  that  he  obtained  permission 
phynologuehs  Anttoerten  auf  LiebtgUchemiaehe  to  engage  in  study,  and  was  sent  in  1687  to  the 
BrUfe  (Mentz^  1852;  8d  ed.,  1856);  and  Oeorg  Jesuit  college  of  Clermont  in  Paris,  where  he 
Fonter^  der  Naturforecher  die  Volki  (1854;  new  remained  5  years.  He  enjoyed  the  private  lea- 
ed.,  1857).  He  has  also  translated  into  Ger-  sons  of  Gassendi,  who  was  combating  Aristotle 
man  from  the  Dutch  Mulder's  essay  on  chemical  and  Descartes,  then  the  highest  auuiorities  in 
physiology,  and  is  now  (1860)  said  to  be  engsged  philosophy,  and  was  associated  with  the  prince 
on  an  elaborate  work  on  anthropology.  of  Conti,  afterward  his  patron  and  friend,  with 

MOLESWORTH,  Sib  William,  an  English  Bemier,  Hesnault,  and  Ohapelle,  all  of  whom 

statesman,  bom  May  28, 1810,  died  Oct  22, 1855.  became  remarkable  for  their  independence  and 

He  studied  at  Oambridge  and  Edinburgh,  and  af-  philosophical  humor.    In  1642  he  is  said  to 

terward  in  Germany,  made  the  tour  of  the  con-  have  accompanied  Louis  XUI.  on  his  journey 

tinent,  and  returned  to  England  in  1881.    He  to  Narbonne,  fulfilling  his  father's  ofSce,  and  to 

was  returned  to  parliament  for  East  CornwsU  have  witnessed  on  his  way  the  execution  of 

in  1882,  reelected  in  1884,  and  in  1837  was  a  Cinq-Man  and  De  Thou.    He  soon  after  began 

member  for  the  city  of  Leeds^  but  retired  in  to  study  law  at  Orleans,  and  was  admitted  an 

1841,anddevotedhiinself  to  the  study  of  politics  advocate  in  1645;  but  his  taste  fortiie  stage 

and  social  economy.    In  1850  he  was  returned  diverted  him  from  the  profession,  and  cansed 

to  parliament  by  the  borough  of  Southwark,  his  return  to  Paris.    The  attractions  of  the 

and  continued  to  represent  that  constituency'  actress  Madeleine  B^art  were  reported  also 

until  his  death.    He  was  known  as  a  philo-  to  have  influenced  his  judgment.    The  exam- 

eophical  radical  in  politics,  and  on  the  rise  of  pie  of  Richelieu  had  created  a  general  interest 

the  free  trade  party  gave  his  influence  in  favor  in  the  dnuna,  and  Poqnelin  b^ame  the  head 

of  that  measure.    On  the  formation  of  Lord  of  a  troupe  of  amateur  comedians,  which  was 

Aberdeen's  ministry  in  Jan.  1858,  Sir  Wil«  soon  transformed  into  a  regular  professional 

liam  accepted  tiie  ofSce  of  first  commission-  travelling  company,  known  as  Vuluetre  tk^ 

er  of  public  works ;  and  in  July.  1855,  he  was  dtre.    He  then  assumed  the  name  of  Molidra. 

appointed  to  the  secretaryship  or  the  colonies^  Little  is  known  of  his  life  in  the  DrovinceB, 

but  survived  his  appointment  only  a  littie  more  as  strolling  player,  manager,  and  autnor,  from 

than  3  months.    His  speeches  in  parliament  in  1646  to  1658,  when  he  returned  to  Paris.    He 

the  years  1887,  *d8,  and  '40  had  shown  an  inti-  composed  numerous  slight  pieces,  imitations 

mate  acquaintance  with  the  colonial  system  of  of  Italian  farces,  some  of  which  were  the  flrst 

England,  and  the  London  "Times"  cidled  him  sketches  of  his  fdtore  comedies.    At  Bordeaux 

the  "•  liberator  and  regenerator  of  the  colonial  he  was  welcomed  by  the  duke  d'£pemon ;  at 

empire  of  Great  Britain."    He  was  a  fre<}uent  Lyons  he  obtiuned  the  accession  of  Mme.  Dn* 

contributor  to  various  periodicals  and  reviews,  pare  and  Mme.  De  Brie  to  his  company,  which 

particularlv  to  the  London  and  Westminster  re-  already  included  the  brothers  and  sister  B^art ; 

view,  of  which  he  was  for  some  years  editor  and  and  at  P^z^nas  there  is  still  preserved  the  chair 

proprietor  in  conjunction  with  John  Stuart  MilL  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  every  Satur- 

lle  edited  and  published  at  his  own  expense  the  day  in  a  barber's  shop  to  study  the  dooB  and 

first  collection  of  the  complete  works  of  Thomas  conversation  of  the  visitors,  thus  indicating  the 

Hobbes  (16  yola.  8vo.,  London,  1889-'45).  disposition  for  silent  observation  which  increas- 

MOLFETTA  (anc.  Iteipa\  a  fortified  seaport  ed  with  his  years.    His  finBt  regular  comedy 

town  of  Naples,  province  of  Bari,  on  the  Adri-  was  L'itourdi,  represented  at  Lyons  in  1658, 

atic,  16  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Bari ;  pop.  17,000.  which  is  superior  to  those  of  S<»UTon  and  Scn- 

It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral,  d^ry  that  preceded  it,  and  by  its  success  induced 

several  other  churches,  a  college,  and  a  castle,  the  principd  members  of  a  rival  company  to 

Linen  and  saltpetre  are  manufactured,  and  small  join  his  troupe.    He  went  thence  to  B^ers  at 

coasting  vesseb  are  built    In  the  vicinity  are  the  invitation  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  who  waa 

numerous  oval  caverns  arranged  in  tiers,  one  not  yet  a  Jansenbt^  and  who  was  so  delighted 
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with  Vit&wrdi  and  Ze  dSfU  amouretm  that  he  eolate  libels.    Montflenri,  who  nuqr  be  said  to 

Tainly  sought  to  engage  Molidre  as  hlBseoretary  have  discharged  the  vfonctions  of  liar^gBDoal 

to  succeed  the  poet  Sarra^nn.    At  Avignon  he  rainlj  tried  to  make  himself  hesid  at  coon 

was  intimate  wilii  the  painter  Mignard.    Hav-  Unfortnnatelj  the  host  of  indecent  8tori«  were 

ing  visited  the  principal  cities  of  the  sonth,  he  embodied  in  an  anonymous  volmne  eotitied  La 

began  to  approach  the  capital,  which  he  entered  /ameiue  eomidienne^  au  hiatoire  d4  la  Gy*r::i 

nnder  the  protection  of  Monsieor,  duke  of  Or-  (Frankfort^  1688),  which  gained  the  attentiio 

leans,  in  ld58.    His  first  performance  was  the  of  Bayle,  whose  dictionary  has  led  miny  oa> 

representation  of  OomeiUe's  NicanUde  and  his  seqnent  writers  to  repeat  or  to  refer  to  tiffs. 

own  Docteur  afnouretixheSoTQ  Ihe court  asi^  ihe  In  1664^  at  the  brilliant  f&tes  of  Yers&L^ 

comedians  of  the  h6tel  de  Boorgogne,  and  was  Moli^  and  his  company  contributed  to  v^ 

so  satisfactory  that  his  company  was  permitted  gayeties  on*4  of  the  7  days.    He  presented  U 

to  establish  itself  in  Paris  nnder  the  name  of  pririeease  cPMide^  hromasitic  and  gorgeous plij, 

the  traufe  de  Mormeur.    It  became  the  troupe  and  the  first  3  acts  of  Tartu/e^  a  satire  od  br^v* 

duroi  m  1666,  and  in  1680  was  united  with  orites,  which  was  deemed  diverting  st  co:r. 

that  of  the  b^tel  de  Bourgogne  to  form  the  but  the  king  forbade  its  representation  in  Pini 

thSdtre  FranpaU.     During  the  remaining  16  This  ban  stimulated  pubho  curiosity,  and  Ut 

years  of  his  life  he  produced  more  than  80  piece  was  soon  completed,  and  acted  with  ;:^£ 

plays,  half  of  which  are  masterpieces.     He  iwplause  in  Fontamebleau  and  other  to«L\ 

opened  a  new  path  in  1669  by  his  Pricieutee  The  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists  only  made  it  U' 

r%dieulei^  abandoning  the  traditions  of  the  Ital-  more  effective  by  each  contending  that  the  ct '  r* 

iaa  and  Spanish  stagey  and  assailing  the  affeo-  was  ^e  real  object  of  attack.    Vexed  it  t: 

tations  encouraced  in  literature  and  society  by  prohibition  which  deprived  him  of  the  wpn*^  :> 

coteries  that  ridiculously  adopted  the  tone  of  of  a  Parisian  audience,  he  treated  a  kizKir^ 

the  h6tel  de  Bambouillet.    The  price  of  admia-  topic  in  the  comedy  of  Le  feMin  ds  p^^ 

alon  was  trebled  on  the  second  day,  yet  the  play  (1666),  which  portrays  the  multiple  darv^' 

had  a  run  of  4  months.    The  author  was  greeted  of  Don  Juan  at  once  as  atheist,  libertioe,  i^^i 

from  the  pit  by  the  cry  of  an  old  man:  (7<m*  hypocrite.    This  was  preceded  by  Li  mam:* 

rage.  Cowrctge,  MolUref  voUd  la  vraie  eomidie;  JoreS^  directed  agmnst  the  theologititf  of  u 

a  judgment  confirmed  by  the  public  andby  pos-  Sorbonne,  and  foUowed  by  Vamaur  futi/^v 

toity.    After  witnessing  its  triumph,  he  de-  which  began  the  war  with  the  medical  fw '.:; 

dared  that  he  no  longer  needed  to  study  Plan-  that  he  continued  through  life.    He  wk^  i>« 

tus  and  Terence,  but  only  the  world.    At  brief  in  the  period  of  his  most  productive  and  hid^ 

intervals  followed  SganareUe^  ou  le  eoeu  imagi-  power.    Within  the  next  8  years  foUovcO  U 

naire  (1660),  a  somewhat  scandalous  fiuroe  ;  misemthrope^  which  Frenchmen  pronoocN  l-^ 

Dan  Oarcie  de  Ndtarre  (1661),  which  proved  eh^  d^oawore^  partly  from  its  fiudtlessDiM  ■  • 

a  failure ;  Vkole  de$  marie  (1661),  the  leading  style,  and  partly  from  its  portraitore^  of  Ai- 

idea  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Adelphi  of  oeste,  who  runs  counter  to  the  couTeoti  <  u 

Terence,  and  in  which  the  character  of  Ssana-  recogiiized,  and  therefore  harmleas  hjrpwris:? 

rdle  attains  its  fullest  development;  ana  Lee  of  social  intercourse,  and  of  Celim^ne  ti)«^- 

flkKeux  (1662),  the  first  and  one  of  the  finest  quette  and  Arsinofi  the  prude ;  Le  mUtdu,  r  i  • 

examples  of  a  eomSdie  d  tiraire^  designed  to  be  grS  lui^  a  rollicking  fiarce,which  had  the  ims*  ^ 

acted*  in  the  intervals  of  a  ballet,  and  which  success ;  Amphitryon^  an  imitation  of  PU(.:^^ 

was  a  principal  attraction  at  Fouquet^s  famous  in  reading  which  Voltaire  confesses  to  t->' 

and  unlucky  f&te  in  the  chateau  of  Yaux.    In  tumbled  from  his  chair  convulsed  with  laa^ur. 

the  same  year  occurred  his  marriage  with  Ar-  Vanare^  exhibiting  in  the  character  of  Hi*- 

mande  Bijart,  a  sister  of  the  actress  in  his  com-  pagon  the  comical  relations  of  avarice;  ^' 

pany,  and  whom  the  danders  of  the  time  charged  Oeorgee  Dandin,  desiffned  to  expose  the  z--* 

with  being  a  daughter  of  his  former  mistress,  chief  resulting  from  ill-assorted  marriafCM^'^* 

The  charge  was  however  discredited  by  the  cially  from  the  union  of  ruined  aristocnt^  ^ 

king,  who  with  Henrietta  of  England  stood  spon-  wealthy  parvenue.    His  Tart%^e  was  also  < '  > 

aors  for  his  first  child,  and  has  been  completely  acted  with  sisnal  applause  at  the  Palais  K'  • 

disproved  by  legal  documents  brought  to  light  but  its  second  representation  was  iiniDe«i.''>  ■ 

in  1821.    His  8  next  plays,  Veeole  dee  femmee  forbidden,  and  within  a  week  the  arvLl'  - 

(1662),  La  critique  de  Veeole  dee  femmee  (1668),  had  threatened  excommunication  agsuu^  - 

and  Mimpromptu  de  Vereaillee  (1668),  succes-  who  should  act,  read,  or  listen  to  it    It  b  '- 

aively  increased  the  animosity  against  him,  for  greatest  effort  of  his  genius,  and  thoN>  « • 

which  his  own  imprudence  frtmished  the  pre-  take  umbrage  at  it  as  bringing  religion 

text.    The  first  ana  second  aroused  the  suspi-  ridicule  have  been  advised  to  read  it  k:  ' 

oions  of  the  religious  party,  and  gave  rise  to  since  they  are  probably  among  those  for  «•  " 

literary  dLscussions  like  those  which  Corneille  benefit  it  was  intended.    Inthe4year»M^t 

had  caused  by.  the  Cid  and  Racine  by  the  PM*  the  performance  of  Tart%{fe  in  Paris  u ' 

dfv;  and  the  third  drew  upon  him  the  unsorupu*  deatn  of  Moli^^re,  the  less  importaDt  \ 
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Fourberiei  is  Seapiny  containing  the  eflbctire  inducted  him  into  the  doctrine  of  the  ieimtia 
quotation:  Que  diable  aUa-t-ilfaire  dans  eette  fnedia,  and  who  later,  when  the  promulgation 
gaUret  PiyM;  BadLaeamteaaed^&carhaffnoB,  of  this  doctrine  hy  his  popU  began  to  agitate 
To  this  period  belong  two  masterpieces,  Le  the  theological  world,  confessed  himself  its  an- 
bourgeois  gentHhomme  (1670)  and  Les/emmes  thor.  MoUnabecunelateradistingnishedpro- 
savanta  (1672),  the  former  displajing  the  ab-  fessor  of  theology  at  Evora  in  Portugal,  where 
surd  conceit  of  plebeians  in  seeking  the  culture,  he  taught  for  20  years.  Among  his  works  are : 
manners,  and  acquaintance  of  the  nobility,  the  Do  Justitia  etJurs  (6  vols.,  Mentz,  1650) ;  (%wi- 
latter  aimed  agamst  pretenders  to  taste  and  merUarii  in  Frimum  Fartem  D.  Tkomm  (1698). 
science,  who  pride  themselTes  upon  what  they  But  his  principal  work,  which  has  immortalized 
neither  possess  nor  understand.  His  dramatic  his  name  in  the  annals  of  theology,  is  lAheri  At' 
career  terminated  with  the  MaJadeimaginaire,  hitrii  cum  QraUm  Donis^  Divina  Prasdentia, 
He  had  acted  in  its  fourth  representation,  but  FroetdentiOj  Ftadestinatione  et  Beprobatione 
his  coQgh  rendered  the  task  difficult,  and  he  re-  Concordia  (Lisbon,  1588 ;  an  appendiiL  contain- 
turned  to  his  chamber  to  die  within  an  hour,  ing  a  defence  of  his  doctrines,  appeared  the  next 
Two  sisters  of  charity,  who  had  often  experi-  year).  The  book  came  at  once  into  general  dr- 
enced  his  ho^itality,  were  by  his  side,  but  his  oulation,  and  editions  of  it  were  published  at 
eye  vfunly  wandered  to  the  door  in  hope  of  Lyons  in  1598,  at  Venice  in  1594^  and  at  Ant- 
priestly  consolation;  and  at  first  he  was  even  werp  in  1595.  Molina  affirms  in  it  that  the 
refused  burial  in  consecrated  ground.  ''What!*'  decree  of  predestination  to  eternal  glory  was 
said  his  widow,  *'  refuse  him  sepulture  I  In  founded  upon  a  previous  knowledge  and  con- 
Grreece  they  would  have  raised  altars  to  him.^'  sideration  of  the  merits  of  the  dect ;  that  the 
A.  multitude  of  anecdotes  indicate  the  nobil-  sraoe  from  whose  operations  these  merits  are 
ity  and  truthfolness  of  his  nature|^  his  scorn  of  derived  is  not  efficadous  by  its  own  intrindo 
every  thing  &lse,  his  unostentatious  kindness  power  only,  but  also  by  Uie  consent  of  our 
md  generosity.  As  an  actor  he  attained  high  own  wUl,  and  because  it  is  administered  in 
success  by  his  tact  and  finesse,  by  dint  of  study  those  drcumstancea  in  which  the  Deity,  by 
ind  effort,  despite  physical  disadvantages.  He  that  branch  of  his  knowledge  which  is  called 
excelled  in  the  most  difficult  parts,  in  those  seientia  medial,  foresees  that  it  will  be  effi- 
yf  Arnolphe,  Orgon,  and  Harpagon,  and  in  the  oadons.  By  seientia  media  the  theological 
>riginal  and  typical  characters  of  Mascarille  schoolsunderstood  that  foreknowledge  of  future 
md  Sganarelle.  Though  the  most  inventive  of  contingents  that  arises  from  an  acquaintance 
?omic  poets,  few  writers  have  borrowed  so  with  ue  nature  and  fiakculties  of  rational  beings, 
reely  from  others.  His  imitations  of  Italian,  of  the  circumstances  in  whidi  they  shall  be 
>panish,  and  Latin  comedies  are  constant  ana  placed,  of  the  objects  that  shall  be  presented 
indisguised,  and  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  oc-  to  them,  and  of  the  influence  which  their  oir- 
;asional  character  of  many  of  his  pieces,  writ-  oumstances  and  objects  must  have  on  their  ao- 
en  in  the  ezigen<7'  of  the  moment  at  the  com-  tions.  The  doctrine  of  Molina  was  soon  vio- 
nand  and  for  the  entertainment  of  the  court  lently  assaUed,  especially  by  the  Dominicans, 
rhe  French  maintain  his  superiority  to  all  ear-  and  it  was  even  denounced  to  the  inquisition  at 
ier  and  all  later  writers  of  comedy.  La  Harpe  Yalladolid.  At  length  tiie  confcroyersy  was 
leclares  comedy  and  MoUdre  synonymous  terms ;  brought  before  the  pope,  Clement  VliL,  who  In 
^^bamfort  calls  him  the  most  amiable  teacher  1597  appointed  a  congregation  (eongr^aUo  de 
ii  humanity  since  Socrates,  and  believes  that  auxUiis)  to  investigate  the  matter.  It  was 
alius  Ofldsar,  who  called  Terence  a  half  Menan-  found  that  nearly  the  whole  order  of  the  Jesuits 
Ier,  would  have  called  Menander  a  half  Molidre;  eflpoused  the  cause  of  their  fellow  member, 
nd  even  Hallam  ventures  to  compare  him  only  whOe  the  Dominicans  were  Just  as  unanimous 
rith  Shakespeare,  claiming  that  the  latter  had  in  demanding  the  condemnation  of  his  doctrines, 
he  greater  genius,  but  admitting  that  the  former  The  bishops  who  were  consulted  were  divided 
rrote  the  better  comedies.  More  than  a  cen-  in  their  opinions.  The  pope  at  length  gave  the 
ary  after  his  death  (1778),  the  French  acade-  decision,  that  both  doctrines,  that  of  Molina  as 
ay,  which  had  refused  to  receive  him  on  ac-  well  as  that  of  his  opponents,  might  be  safolv 
cant  of  his  profession  as  comedian,  decided  to  taught  within  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  A 
dmit  his  bust  into  its  chamber  with  the  in-  large  minority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
cnption  proposed  by  Ssnrin :  Bien  ne  manque  f^ana  have  since  dedared  against  at  least  some 
!  sa  gloire;  il  manquait  d  la  n6tre. — ^Among  of  the  points  of  Molina^s  s^tem.— ^ee  Sotwd, 
he  best  editions  of  MoUdre  are  those  of  Auger  BibUoMeea  Seriptorum  Sodetatu  Jesu  ;  Le 
9  vols.,  1819-'25)  and  Aim6-Martin  (8  vols.,  Blanc  (Dominican),  Eistoria  Oongregationis  de 
833-^6).  The  best  bio|;raphies  are  by  Tas-  ^tmZtft9(Louvain,  1700),  and  on  tiie  other  ride, 
hereau  (Paris,  1825 ;  with  supplement,  1827)  Theodoms  Eleut^erins  (Jesuit),  Eistoria  Contra- 
nd  Bandn  (1851).  versiarum  de  Dvoinm  QratiaAuanliis  (Antwerp, 
MOLINA,  LxTiB,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  bom  at  1705);  and  Ranks,  *' History  of  the  Popesi'' 
!aenca  in  1585,  died  in  Madrid,  Oct  12, 1800.  book  vL  §  9  (London,  185S). 
[e  entered  in  early  life  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  MOLINE,  a  village  of  Rock  Ishmd  oob,  HI.,  on 
nd  made  his  theological  studies  at  Coimbra.  the  Ifississippi  river,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
Lmong  hia  teachers  was  Peter  Fonseca^  who  Chicago  ana  Uoek  luand  railroad;  pop.  about 
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(dorian  to  the  prasent  epooh;  a  mw^M  di  thesheDs  totabnuffine  oUeote.   lioycf  Uxi 

lingula  has  recently  been  disoovered  by  Prof,  class  are  entirely  foasU,  and  of  some  genera  tbe 

Agassiz  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  the  first  on  eztinot  speoiea  are  more  nnmeroos  tfaia  thM 

the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic  basin.   Lingvr  now  Hving,  the  latter  being  in  this  caie  vfci^f 

Ub  live  near  the  sorface,  bnt  some  tei^>ratula  fonnd  in  the  Indian  and  8.  Pidfie  occiii& 

dwell  beneath  a  preasore  of  60  to  90  fiithoms  of  Among  the  monomyarians  may  be  mentioocd 

water,  explfdning  the  strength  and  complexity  the  common  oyster  and  the  comb  or  sciLf 

of  some  parts  of  these  minute  animals.    The  shell  (peetan) ;  among  the  dimyarians,  tb«  peui 

brachiopods  were  most  abnndant  and  varied  in  oyster  (fiM2ea^rtmi),  hammer  shell  (iMiirji 

geological  ages,  and  are  among  the  most  ancient  wing  shell  (mnnd)^  mnssel  {mytiUuX,  aik  ibcJ 

of  ezistiDg  types  of  animal  stmctnre,  their  range  (jaToa\  fresh  water  dam  and  mussel  (mm  nd 

in  space  having  been  as  extensive  as  their  range  anodimUi)^  cockle  {ea/rdiunC^^  the  great  dis  or 

in  time.    The  brachiopods  propagate  by  eggSi  Ihiitier  (nsed  in  Boman  CiUholic  obnitbo  ts 

and,  according  to  some,  also  by  gemmation. —  contain  holy  water,  sometimes  8  feet  v^ 

The  last  acephalons  order  is  the  lamelUbranehi'  genns  tridaenoj  the  largest  of  the  dasl  ^ 

aUi^  characterized  by  a  right  and  left  shell,  endos-  horse-foot  clam  (the  beantifnl  hipp9fm\  tkt 

ing  a  depressed  bodv,  covered  on  both  sides  by  edible  qnahang  (Mfitis  merteiuuia)^  tbe  iL<l 

a  layer  of  the  mantle ;  the  branchin  are  at  the  from  which  the  wampum  of  the  Americta  I*- 

aides  of  the  body,  mostly  lamellar  (whence  their  dians  was  made,  the  small  fresh  water  etftim, 

name)  and  placed  under  each  lobe  of  the  man-  the  common  dam  (mya  armumiiy,  the  m*x 

tie,  bat  sometimes  pectinated ;  they  are  gener-  shell  (#02^),  the  o^ki*  (piddock  or  stone-boMi 

dlv  two  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  the  trian-  the  ship  worm  (uredo\  so  destructiTetotiDbff 

gular  interval  between  them  on  the  dorsal  sur-  in  vessels  and  dockysj^  the  waterpot  ^^tli 

nee  is  used  as  a  temporary  deposit  for  the  eggs.  {anergiUwn)^  and  the  dab  shells  {ela/fagt-iv 

Most  have  4  lamelliform  tentacles,  in  pairs  on  &e  All  bivalves  are  very  prolific ;  in  tboee  vb-x 

ddes  of  the  mouth ;  the  shells  are  opened  by  an  like  the  oyster,  are  fixed,  the  spenn  oelk  of '^ 

elastic  ligament  at  the  back,  and  are  closed  by  male  are  carried  by  the  currents  of  the  wiiertA 

one  or  two  internal  muscles,  in  the  former  case  the  cavity  of  the  mantle  of  the  female,  bs:^ 

being  called  moncmyaHa^  and  in  the  second  pollen  of  the  male  tree  is  wafted  by  the  lirt^ 

dimyaria.    The  heart  is  arterial,  consisting  of  a  the  stigma  of  a  distant  female  treeu—Tbeff* 

ventride  and  usually  of  2  aurides^  the  former  maining  three  fourths  of  mollusks  arecilM<** 

being  generally  traversed  by  the  end  of  the  in-  eephaloj  from  having  a  distinct  head,  eoaoDocif 

testine.  They  inhabit  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  with  eyes  and  tentades,  and  a  mooth  vi'^  i 

and  usually  live  with  the  back  uppermost,  rest-  complex  masticatory  apparatus ;  they  bare  Un 

ing  on  the  ventral  edge  of  the  shell ;  the  sexes  diviaed  into  the  class  of  eephdopkem  (bt«l 

are  in  most  cases  distinct,  and  may  often  be  re-  bearers)  and  cephalopoda  (with  the  besd  ffr> 

cognized  by  the  shape  of  the  shell ;  some  are  rounded  by  the  feet).    The  apkalophcfo  Ls^i 

hermaphrodite,  and  the  young  are  sometimes  been  subdivided,  according  to  the  modifin^"^ 

considerably  dififerent  from  the  adults ;  they  are  of  the  locomotive  organs,  into  the  order*  ^< 

ovoviviparous.    As  a  rule  there  are  8  central  pUropoda^  heteropoda^  and  goiteropoda,  Htf 

nerve  masBCs,  each  consisting  of  2  lateral  |;an-  pteropoda  are  so  called  from  2  wiog-lik«  ir» 

^ia,  of  which  the  first  2  are  always  distinct  vom  cular  expansions  fr*om  the  sides  of  the  i&t»:^ 

each  other.    The  valves  of  the  dieU  are  in  most  part  of  the  body,  used  as  swimming  orgui  oA 

of  the  same  shape  and  size,  but  in  some  of  the  not,  according  to  Owen,  homologoos  with  ti« 

fixed  species  the  lower  is  the  deeper;  in  the  foot  of  gasteropods;  they  are  small,  OAr"- 

oystertnelower  and  larger  is  the  len  valve;  in  fioating,  hermaphrodite,  and  oviparov:  --* 

some  the  valves  close  tightly,  in  others  they  are  form  is  very  variable,  some  being  g^^^^  ^' 

open  at  one  or  both  ends  for  the  passage  of  the  others  long  and  dender ;  the  heart,  ai  ic  -^ 

iSDOt  and  other  oigans.    Along  a  part  or  the  whole  class,  is  arterial,  that  is.  reoeiring^^'^ 

whole  of  the  margin  of  the  mantle  are  conical  from  the  respiratory  organs  ana  giriog  off  ■>'^ 

drri  or  organs  of  touch,  and  also  tactile  gill-like  ries  to  the  body ;  the  urinary  sac,  withia  *>*« 

laminiB  around  the  month ;  and  this  class  is  mantle  and  near  the  heart,  oommimicBte* «; - 

frequently  sensible  of  light    Some  of  this  class,  the  respiratory  cavity  and  with  the  penetnii 

like  the  brachiopods,  are  fixed;  others  have  a  sinus,  introducing  water  into  the  blood:  ^c-.* 

firm  and  muscular  prolongation  from  the  abdo-  are  naked,  others  are  provided  with  urj  J*  ^ 

men,  called  the  ^'foot,"  possessing  great  con-  cate  shells  of  various  forms;  the  ejesv*'.' 

traetility,  by  means  of  which  they  move  about  well  developed,  but  the  acoustic  aao  tia^  n  *- 

at  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  at  the  base  of  the  the  naked  speciea  have  4  teotadei»  the  teo- 

foot  in  some  species  is  a  bundle  of  thread-like  ceous  ones  only  two.    In  the  order  cA#nM^-^ 

filaments,  cdled  the  6yMtM,  secreted  by  a  glan-  the  head  is  indistinct,  and  the  shell  fnp^  ,^ 

dular  tissue,  and  occasiondly  united  into  a  com-  beet  known  genera  are  kyoUa  and  tUf^*  ''\ 

mon  mass ;  a  fiuniliar  example  of  this  is  seen  in  found  in  the  warmer  temperate  aad  tn-f  - 

the  common  mussel  (mytilus  horealis,  De  Lam.),  seas ;  some  of  them  are  beautifd  c^j^^  * 

which  attaches  itself  by  its  silken  threads  very  they  swim  through  the  water  like  ^^'^l^g 

firmly  to  rocks,  shells,  and  sea  weeds;  a  few.  the  air;  one  of  the  larvest  and  fiocrt  ^^^ 

uspcovided  with  a  byBSUs^  grow  fast  by  one  of  tridefUata^  f  of  an  indiloDg,  ocaniBOoly  kvvi 
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x)0ts!iaTe  made  to  sail  upon  imag^ai7Vtttar%  are  weQ  known ;  from  the  eottle  fish  u  obtain- 

>ropel]ed  bj  2  arms  expanded  to  catch  the  ed  sepia  and  India  ink;  from  the  furpwra  and 

)reeze»  and  by  the  others  nsed  as  oars;  the  ftiMnnttm  of  the  Mediterranean  came  the  fiunons 

cientific  aocorac/  of  this  opinion  will  be  dis-  T^rian  dye  of  antiquity ;  frt>m  the  fiLunents  of 

;ii<Med  and  foUer  details  given  nnder  Nautilvs,  the  byssns  of  fimfna  are  made  tiasnes  mach 

hoai^  strictly  speaking  the  argonant  belongs  esteemed  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

0  a  different  order  of  cephalopoda.  The  shdl  On  the  other  hand^  mollnsks  are  sometimes  in- 
9  nsed  only  for  proteotinff  and  hatching  the  jnrions  to  man ;  sings  and  snails  do  mischief  in 
ggs ;  the  male  has  no  shell,  and  impregnation  gardens;  the  UirtdA  pierces  ship  timber, and  the 

1  effected  by  a  deddnons  hectoootilus, — ^The  pkolai  bores  into  and  weakens  stone  dikes, 
ocal  dls^bntion  of  fannsB  and  the  distinctness  Kot  only  man  bnt  aqnatio  mammals,  birds,  lep- 
»f  zoological  regions  are  well  illnstrated  by  tiles,  fiwes,  and  many  invertebrates  find  an 
Qollnaks ;  while  some  are  very  limited  in  their  ample  supply  of  food  in  mollnsks;  and  indeed 
ange,  others,  like  the  eppraoj  are  extensively  tiiey  ooold  hardly  escape  extinction,  were  it  not 
pr»id  even  across  ocean  barriers ;  some  are  for  their  great  feonndity  and  the  inaocesdble 
osmopolite,  wandering  wherever  their  food  la  places  in  which  most  of  themdwelL  The  nnm- 
onod;  helix  eeUaria^  attaching  itself  to  water  ber  of  species  of  mollnsks  probably  exceeds 
asks,  occnrs  in  most  seaports  of  the  world,  R,  25,000,  surpassed  only  by  the  number  of  artion- 
imilarU  wherever  the  coffee  plant  grows,  and  latos.  The  collection  of  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming,  of 
Z  tUrinoidet  followa  the  taro  or  arum  eieu-  London,  now  (1860)  containa  about  20,000  sp»- 
enttcnL  Local  collections  have  an  aspect  pecn*  des^  and  nearly  100,000  specimens,  obtained 
iar  to  the  region,  and  certain  forms  are  emi-  from  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  is  altogether 
leotly  characteristic ;  analogous  ^edes  are  the  finest  in  the  world,  not  only  in  extent,  but 
oond  in  coordinate  regionS|  more  marked  on  in  perfection  of  the  specimens;  the  collection  is 
he  isothermal  lines  of  longitude  than  of  lati-  fredy  opened  to  students  in  this  department, 
ade;  in  the  latter  case  we  have  analogous  MOLOOH,  tiie  national  god  of  the  Ammon- 
genera,  but  in  the  former  not  only  the  same  itea,  who  was  worshipped  by  human  sacrificeSb 
leners,  but  closdy  allied  if  not  identical  spedes.  The  Hebrews  seem  to  nave  been  often  addicted 
is  a  general  rule,  according  to  Mr.  JeflOreys  to  his  worship.  Solomon,  induced  by  his  foreign 
'^AddaIs  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  wives,  built  a  high-place  to  him;  Manasseh  imi- 
4  series,  vols.  ii.  and  v.,  185^*60),  speciroena  tated  this  impi^;  and  the  idolatry  continued 
le  larger  toward  the  north  than  toward  the  from  that  time  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  Tophet 
OQth ;  colors  are  usually  the  brightest  in  the  and  Hinnom,  till  the  place  was  defiled  by  Jodah. 
ropical  seaa,  except  in  specimens  from  great  Some  of  the  rabbis  expldn  the  terms,  which 
tepths.  (For  details  on  distribution,  see  *^Mol-  are  generally  thought  to  refer  to  the  burning 
Dsea  and  Shells  of  the  U.  8.  Exploring  Expedi-  of  children  as  sacrifices  to  this  divinity,  to 
ioD,"  1888-^42,  by  A.  A.  Gould^  M.D.,  Boston,  mean  only  the  passage  between  two  firea,  or  the 
S52.)  The  distribution  of  mollnsks  in  time  is  act  of  leaping  over  a  fire,  as  a  symbol  of  puri- 
Iso  very  interesting,  extending  as  they  do  from  fication.  Moloch  is  sometimes  identified  with 
he  lower  dlurian  to  the  present  epoch,  md  the  Phoenician  BaaL 

iflbrdiog  predons  materials  for  the  geologist       MOLOCJEl,  an  Australian  iguanian  reptile^ 

fid  ptlnontologist;  all  the  dasses  are  repre-  of  the  fiunily  a^amu2(s.  The  if.  A^rriitis  (Gray) 

anted  in  the  earliest  fossiliferous  strata ;  some  is  the  most  ferocious-looking  of  any  of  the  lis- 

unilies,  like  the  ammonites  and  bdemnites^  ard  tribe,  and  as  u^y  as  any  of  the  representar 

live  passed  away;  others,  like  the  nantilua,  tions  of  &bled  basilisks  and  dragons.  ^  The 

re  verging  tows^  extinction ;  some,  like  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  irreg- 

ra^ttZo,  have  continued  with  dight  specific  ular  plates  and  strong  sharp  spines,  and  the 

Qodifications  from  the  Silurian  to  the  present  upper  surface  of  the  head  is  crowned  with  two 

lay.    On  the  whole,  it  may  be  add  with  Prot  very  large  spines;  on  the  back  of  the  neck  are 

)ven,  that  as  fiur  as  we  can  see  *^  through  the  large  rounded  protuberances,  similarly  armed 

isrk  vistas  of  geologicd  time,  we  discem  an  wiUi  granular  scdes  and  apin^    With  all  its 

aoent  and   progreas   in  the  main ;   lamelli-  spiny  armature,  it  is  an  inoffendve  creature, 
branchiate  have  superseded  pdliobranchiate  hi*       MOLOSSIA,  or  Molosob,  in  andent  geogm- 

dves ;  nphonate  have  succeeded  adphonate  phy,  a  dividon  of  Epirus  in  N.  Greece,  extend- 

inirdves ;  and  tiie  dibranchiate  now  vaatiy  mg  across  the  province  from  K.  to  S.  between 

ratnumbor  the  tetrabranohiate  cephdopods.'*  ^^lamania  on  tiie  £.  and  Thesprotia  on  the  W. 

^ole  strata  of  the  eurth*s  crust  are  made  up  In  early  timea  it  waa  peopled  by  various  tribes 

>rincipdly  of  tiie  shcdls  of  moUusks. — ^Mollnsks  of  unknown  race,  with  whom  the  Molosd,  a 

ire  useful  to  man  in  many  wajrs;  they  supplv  Grecian  people,  who  ddmed  descent  from  the 

A  abundant,  wholesome,  and  usually  easily  di-  Pyrrhus  (Neoptdemus)  of  Homer,  mingled  in  a 

;«stible  artide  of  food  to  nations  dvilized  and  later  period.    Though  regarded^  as  hdf  bM^bar 

avage ;  aa  ibr  instance,  oysters^  dama,  mussels,  nans,  the  Molosd  be(»me  predominant  in  Epirua, 

naib,  and  some  oephdopods,  bivdves  being  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  royd  dynasty 

considered  the  best,  as  having  the  least  muscn-  over  the  whole  country  in  the  last  quarter  of 

>r  fibre.    In  the  arfea,  the  omamentd  purposes  the  4th  century  B.  C,  the  capitd  being  Am- 

0  whieh  the  pearl  and  cameo  shells  are  put  brada  (now  ArtaX  on  the  golf  called  after  iU 
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IIOLTEE,  Adah  Wilrbuc  toit,  connt,  a  sive.    Cereak  cannot  be  cnlthrated  to  aoT|?a: 

Danish  statesman,  bom  Aug.  26,  1785.    ma  extent,  and  as  a  snbstitnte  for  bread  the  pcvii 

familj  came  originally  fh>m  Mecklenbnrg.    He  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  the  pith  of  it< 

was  minister  of  finance  under  Christian  Ylll.,  sago  palm.    The  most  common  tropicil  frcl^j 

and  after  the  revolution  of  1848  he  became  head  and  Tegetables  thrive  well,  and  sagir  roi'. 

of  the  administration,  as  well  as  finance  minis-  coffee,  pepper,  cotton,  and  small  qTuatitk»  I 

ter.    In  November  he  became  minister  of  for-  indigo  are  grown ;  but  the  Molnccaf  ire  ^> 

eign  affairs,  and  continued  at  the  same  time  his  cially  remarkable  for  the  production  of  c;»;.i 

functions  as  premier  until  Jan,  27, 1852,  when  and  nutmegs.    The  breadfruit  tree,  th«  or.. 

he  withdrew  from  public  life.    He  is  known  and  all  the  fruit  trees  of  India  are  found.  Tit:; 

as  using  his  great  wealth  for  the  promotion  of  are  over  400  different  kinds  of  wood  in  tk  f  c- 

science  and  art. — ^Another  member  of  the  same  ests,  including  the  lingoa  (vretocarmu  dnr- 

family.  Count  Adak  Gottlob  Dstlxv  (born  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  cabmet  v  r^. 

1765,  died  1848),  was  devoted  to  the  principles  No  metals  are  found  on  tJie  Molucca  vL^^ 

of  the  French  revolution  to  such  an  extent^  that  The  group  has  few  indigenous  animik  t« 

he  relinquished  his  title  of  count  and  signed  m06t  of  the  domestic  kinds  have  been  \i^' 

himself  Citoyen  Moltke.    His  younger  broker,  duced.    The  surrounding  seas  are  excctdii:  .■ 

Count  Magnus,  bom  Aug.  20, 1788.  was  a  mem-  prolific,  and  the  cachalot^  which  yields  the  f^'f- 

her  and  for  some  time  president  of  tne  Schleswig  maceti  of  commerce,  is  abundant  and  iVn"^ 

{provincial  diet,  where  he  became  noted  for  his  many  whale  ships  to  the  neigihborbood.  Pw^ 

iberal  political  principles,  which  are  further  arefrequentlyfoundon  the  coasts.    Clore?::. 

attestea  by  his  work  ^*  On  the  Nobility  and  on  nutmegs  are  exported  in  large  quantities;  siz :. 

its  Relations  to  the  Bourgeoisie'^  ^Hamburg,  and  other  valuable  woods  are  obtained ;  eC  ^ 

1880),  by  the  description  of  his  travels  in  upper  birds'  nests^a  slugs,  and  shark  fios  are  »^i- 

and  central  Italy  (1881),  and  by  other  writings,  to  China.    The  imports  are  chiefly  ^iuoi '.  * 

— Count  Kabl,  the  eldest  son  of  Connt  Adam,  some  Indian  and  European  goods,   llie  I^:'  i 

bom  Nov.  16,  1800,  officiated  as  minister  in  monopolies  confined  tne  commerce  for  n^; 

Schleswiff  in  1852,  was  known  for  his  sympa-  years  within  very  narrow  limits,  hot  a  i:'-> 

thies  witn  Russia  and  the  absolutist  party  in  liberal  policy  has  lately  been  adopted,  tcdtr.  >' 

Denmark,  and  died  in  1858.  is  said  to  be  improving. — ^The  MoluccaN '.  »< 

MOLUCCAS,  or  Spios  Islastds,  a  group  of  nearly  all  the  islands  which  oonstitate  the  h  ^ 

the  great  Indian  or  Asiatic  archipelago,  between  archipelago,  are  inhabited  by  two  races,  the  )U 

lat.  2**  N.  and  9"*  8.,  and  long.  122''  and  181"*  £.,  lays  and  the  Papuan  or  oriental  negroeii  Ti'  '-^• 

and  scattered  over  the  sea  which  extends  firom  ter  people,  supposed  to  be  of  the  Mine  f  i:. : 

tiie  £.  coast  of  Celebes  to  the  W.  coast  of  New  as  the  aborigines  of  Australia  and  Kew  G; '  « 

Guinea;  pop.  about  600,000.    The  number  of  have  in  many  of  the  smaller  isUnds  beti.'^- 

the  islanos  is  estimated  at  several  hundreds ;  terminated  by  the  Malays,  and  in  the  Uv: 

many  of  them,  however,  are  small  and  unin-  ones  have  only  retained  possession  of  tb'  -> 

habited.    The  group  is  formed  of  8  clusters,  rior  and  more  inaccessible  parts.    The  )t^-:* 

viz.,  the  Gilolos  or  Moluccasproper,  the  Ceram,  of  the  sroup  are  very  much  mixed  vitii  i  -- 

and  the  Timor  Laut    The  nrst  of  these  com-  nese  and  people  of  Arabian  descent   1^)  '^ 

prebends  the  islands  of  Gilolo,  Morty,  Mandioly.  in  possession  of  the  lower  lands  and  sei  ('^^'^ 

batchain,  Ooly,  My  sole,  Temate,  Tidor,  ana  where  they  cultivate  the  ground  or  gaio«^'-'' 

many  others  of  smaller  size.    The  Ceram  dus-  sistence  by  fishing.     In  disposition  tbf.^  •"*• 

ter,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  con-  wild  and  ferocious.    They  are  very  exf*^*  ^ 

tains,  among  others,  the  islands  of  Ceram,  the  construction  and  management  of  tku*  ^  * 

Booroo,  Amboyna,  and  Banda.    The  third  dus-  sels.    TheMalay  is  the  common  Usgcap--* 

ter  lies  flirther  to  the  8.  between  Australia  and  the  Arabic  character  is  employed  in  vrr : 

the  W.  of  New  Guinea,  and  indndes  the  Timor  Mohammedanism,  mixed  with  sonw  ii^^ 

Laut,  the  Key,  and  Aroo  islands.    The  outline  rites,  is  the  prevailing  religion ;  but  kmix'  r  * 

of  the  coast  of  the  Molucca  islands  is  verv  ir-  fees  Christianity,  and  distinguish  tbes-o  •* 

regular;  in  many  places  they  rise  abmptly  from  by  wearing  black  garments.     The  lav^  ** 

the  water  to  a  considerable  elevation.    There  chiefly  founded  upon  the  precepts  io^^'  -;  * 

are  many  excellent  harbors,  but  sand  banks  are  in  the  Koran. — ^Like  other  portions  of  tU  -^ 

frequency  formed  by  earthquakes  which  render  dian  archipelago,  the  Moluccas  had  been  ^  * 

na^gation  intricate  and  dangerous.    Nearly  all  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  Mohammedin  rv--'  \ 

the  islands  are  mountainous,  and  some  of  uiem  spread  among  the  people  long  before  the  &*"  « 

contain  peaks  which  rise  to  a  heisht  of  7,000  of  the  Portuguese  in  1510,  by  way  of  th« '- ' 

or  8,000  feet    The  formation  of  Sie  group  is  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  the  Spaniards  bf  vi'  ^ 

volcanic ;  the  surface  is  broken  and  indented  in  Cape  Horn  shortly  afterward.    The  PctrtL.-  " 

a  singular  manner,  with  enormous  peaks  and  haa  only  begun  to  form  settlemeot*  vl« ' ' 

rocks  pUed  up  to  immense  devations ;  there  are  Spanish  vessels,  under  Magalhapna,  arri^*^  '^ 

several  active  craters  and  hot  springs,  and  vio*  the  east,  and  a  prolonged  dispute  aro«e  Ut^"; 

lent  earthquakes  are  ft«quent    On  account  of  the  two  nations  resecting  the  po^^^'    .^ 

the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  islands  and  the  islands,  which  terminated  in  fator ^^'*' 

the  regular  monsoons,  the  heat  is  never  excea-  Portuguese.    A  system  of  videnoe  and  \i\\  -  ^ 
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lion  was  maintained  for  60  yean,  when  the  If OLYNEXTX  Wiluax,  an  Iriah  mathemati- 

)ntch  with  the  assistuice  of  the  natives  ex-  dan,  horn  in  Dnolin,  April  17, 1656,  died  th^^ 

)elled  the  Portngaese.    The  Datch  East  India  Oct.  11,  1698.     After  gradoating  at  Trinity 

tompanj,  formed  in  1608,  had  obtained  in  1618  college,  he  went  to  London,  and  entered  the 

he  supremacy  over  many  of  the  native  princes,  Midme  Temple  as  a  law  student    He  afterward 

ind  allowed  them  to  retain  their  authority  by  on  returning  to  Ireland  applied  himself  to  the 

raying  tribute  to  the  company.    In  order  to  study  of  n^tthematics.    In  1688  he  aided  in 

ecnre  to  themselves  the  exclusive  trade  in  nut-  forming  the  Dublin  philosophical  sodety,  whose 

aegs  and  cloves,  the  Dutch  formed  numerous  president  he  ultimately  became.    In  1685  the 

mall  settlements  throughout  the  group,  by  English  government  commissioned  him  to  in- 

rhich  means  they  kept  the  petty  sovereigns  in  spect  the  fortresses  in  Flanders.    In  1688  the 

objection,  and  with  their  assistance  were  en-  severities  of  Tyrconners  admimstration  com- 

;bled  to  extirpate  the  spice  trees  on  all  the  pelled  him  to  seek  refuge  in  England;  but  after 

slands  except  Ambovna  and  Banda,  which  two  the  revolution  he  repaired  again  to  Ireland, 

hey  reduced  entirely  under  their  authority,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Irish  parlia- 

^ith  the  view  of  keeping  up  prices  in  foreign  ment  for  Dublin.    Among  his  oorrespondents 

narkets,  the  Dutch  frequently  burned  whole  were  Kewton,  Locke,  and  other  eminent  men. 

largoes  of  spices.    The  llnglish  were  allowed  His  prindpiQ  work  is  a  treatise  on  optics  (IHop' 

t  one  time  to  have  a  mercantile  establishment  triea  Nava^  4to.,  London,  1692  and  1709). 

X  Amboyna,  when  held  by  the  Dutch ;  but  the  MOMBACHO,  a  principal  volcano  ox  Nica- 

atter  in  1628,  after  forcing  some  Chinese  and  ragua,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  a 

avanese  soldiers  by  torture  to  make  confession  few  miles  from  the  dty  of  Granada.    It  has  an 

>f  a  plot  on  the  part  of  the  English,  seized  on  elevation  of  4,600  feet,  a  broad  base,  and  a  wide 

he  leaders  and  put  them  to  deaui  with  drcum-  and  ragged  crater,  within  which  is  a  lake  of 

tances  of  the  most  horrible  cruelty.    In  1796  water.    The  lake  at  its  base  is  studded  with 

be  Britisti  took  possession  of  the  Moluccas,  and  conical,  volcanic  islets,  many  hundreds  in  num- 

:ept  them  until  the  peace  of  Amiens  (1802),  ber.    The  country  around   it   bears  marked 

rhen  they  were  restored  to  the  Dutch.    The  traces  of  violent  volcanic  action  of  andent  date. 

Mtlsh  again  took  possession  of  them  in  1810,  MOMBAS.  Mombaz,  or  Moiibasah,  a  town 

ind  again  gave  them  up  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  in  a  bay  on 

»f  Paris  in  1814.    In  1824  some  of  the  more  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  lat.  4"*  4'  S.,  long.  89°  88' 

oppressive  laws  were  repealed,  and  the  free  cul-  E. ;  pop.  4,000.    Tl^e  island  is  about  8  m.  long 

Ivation  of  the  islands  allowed.    The  seat  of  and  2  m.  wide ;  and  the  coasts  consist  of  steep 

he  Dutch  governor-general  is  at  Amboyna.  clifb  whidi  render  the  town  almost  impregna- 

MOLYBDENUM,  a  white  brittle  metal,  ex-  ble,  while  it  is  further  defended  by  an  old  Por- 

remely  difficult  of  fusion,  first  separated  from  tugnese  fort    The  town  is  in  a  ruinous  condi- 

ts  peroxide,  molybdio  add  (MoO»)  by  Bjelm  in  tion,  and  is  inhabited  b^r Arabs  and  people  of 

782 ;  symbol,  Mo ;   equivalent,  46 ;  specific  mixed  race.    The  bay  m  which  the  island  is 

iravity,  8.615  to  8.686.    Scheele  in  1778  first  situated  is  about  5  m.  long  and  8  broad,  and 

listiDguished  its  ore,  the  bisulphure^   from  forms  the  harbor  of  Mombas,  said  to  be  un- 

Tsphite,  with  which  it  had  been  previouslv  surpassed.    There  is  very  little  trade,  and  the 

oofounded,  and  obtained  from  it  molybdic  acid,  people  are  exceedingly  poor.    The  Portuguese 

^his  may  be  done  by  roasting  the  sulphuret  des&oyed  the  native  town  in  1505,  and  affdn 

'he  product  is  reduced  to  the  metidlic  state  by  in  1529 ;  from  which  tune  they  held  the  nlaoe 

xposing  a  mixture  of  it  with  oil  and  charcoal  till  they  were  driven  out  bv  the  imam  of  Mus- 

1  a  brasqued  crudble  to  intense  heat.    It  may  cat  in  1720.    In  his  turn  he  was  expelled  by 

Uo  be  reduced  when  exposed  at  high  temper-  the  natives,  who  hoisted  the  English  flag,  and 

tore  in  a  porcdain  tube  to  a  current  of  hydro-  from  1824  to  1826  the  town  was  under  the 

en.    la  tne  pulverulent  state  it  soon  abisorbs  protection  of  the  British;  but  they  refusing  to 

xjgen  and  loses  its  metallic  character,  and  retain  it,  the  flaff  was  struck,  when  Mombas  fell 

lasses  of  the  metal  when  heated  undergo  the  again  into  the  nands  of  Sultan  8eid  Said,  who 

une  change.    Molybdic  add  is  found  in  nature  received  material  assistance  in  its  recovery  from 

ombined  with  lead  in  the  yellow  ore^  molyb-  an  American  adventurer  with  a  heavily  armed 

ate  of  lead.— Sulphuret  of  molybdenum,  MoSt,  ship.    The  London  church  misdonary  society 

I  a  bluish  lead-gray  muieral,  of  hardness  1  to  established  a  misdon  at  Mombas  in  1844,  chiefly 

.5,  specifio  gravity  4.56  to  4.65,  consLsting  of  with  the  view  of  having  a  convenient  station  as 

nlphur  40  and  molybdenum  60  per  cent.    It  a  centre  from  which  to  spread  the  gospd  among 

ccurs  in  small  lammated  masses,  or  in  small  the  tribes  of  £.  Africa, 

egular  hexagonal  tables,  which  cleave  in  planes  MOMMSEN,  Thbodob,  a  German  historian, 

arallel  to  tJie  base  of  the  crystal.    It  marks  philolog^t,  and  juristbom  in  Garden,  Schles- 

aper  like  graphite;  upon  porcelain  its  traces  wig,  Nov.  80, 1817.    He  studied  at  the  gymna- 

ppear  greenish.  It  occurs  in  granitic  and  other  dum  of  Altona  and  the  university  of  Kiel.    His 

ry stall  ine  rocks,  and,  disseminated  in  small  proficiency  in  clasdcal  i>hilology,  and  particu- 

oantities,  is  not  rare.    It  is  obtdned  to  small  larly  in  that  branch  of  it  which  the  Germans 

itent  for  chemicd  purposes,  and  for  preparing  call  Epigraphies  and  which  has  for  its  object 

blue  dye,  and  is  worth  about  $8  per  lb.  the  investigation  of  inscriptions  on  public  mon- 
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iimenta  and  of  other  x«eoH8  of  antiqpity,  gained  oooaeqaenoa  of  which  he  was  espcU  bat 

him  pecQDiivy  aasistanoe  from  the  Berfin  acad-  heaven.    He  ia  generally  repreaoated  rasb;  i 

emy  in  his  explorationa  in  France  and  Italy,  mask  fix>m  hia  noe,  and  holding  a  mil  ia«$r 

(184i~7).    In  1848  he  was  attached  to  the  in  his  hand. 

staff  of  the  Schlenoig-Eohtein'tche  Zeitung,  a       MONAOmSH  (Gr.  i$am,  aloneX  t  tcra  ^ 

political  jonrnaL   His  participation  in  the  move-  noting  solitary  life  or  retirement  from  Uie  cr.- 

ments  of  1848-'9  caused  him  to  he  removed  in  nary  concerns  of  the  world,  with  a  Tiew  to  u. 

1850  from  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  at  the  more  or  less  entire  occupation  of  the  coo!  r:-. 

university  of  Leipdc,  which  he  had  filled  for  reltgiona  ohjecta.     Monachism  hid  beeo  ix: 

some  two  years.    From  1862  to  1864  he  was  in  existence  when  Ohristianity  nude  ititpco: 

professor  at  Zurich,  and  from  that  time  till  the  ance,  but  its  greatest  proq>erity  sod  dt^e  r- 

present  (1860)  at  Breslau.    His  lectures  on  Bo-  ment  took  place  in  the  Chnstian  choreh,  c:  * 

man  law  have  given  him  a  high  rank  among  ia  to  Christian  monachism  that  this  trtkle  r.' 

Jurists,  while  his  researches  in  cuasical  archsBol-  be  exclusively  devoted.    It  is  genenDr  ir.' 

ogy  and  philology  have  placed  him  by  the  side  that  the  germs  of  it  can  he  traced  to  the  or/ 

of  Bdckh,  EL  O.  Moller,  and  other  distinguish-  est  period  of  the  church.    Some  ProCeiU::  > 

ed  German  scholars  in  that  department    His  torians  have  been  of  opinion  thai  idoiis.:^ 

Oskisehe  Studien  ^Berlin,  1846;  supplement,  was  originally  foreign  to  primitive  Chrutln:^ 

lBi6\J>U  UhteriUuienitehenlHalehte  (Leipsic,  and  that  it  was  transplanted  fromiK»-C'L> 

1850),  and  Corpus  Interiptionum  yeapolitana-  tian  religions  into  Christian  soil ;  bet  i<:  *" 

rwn  (1861),  have  opened  a  new  era  in  the  study  oppose  this  view,  and  regard  moDichisx  ai 

of  the  philology  and  archsdology  of  8.  Italy,  par-  natural  and  almost  necessary  phase  in  the  pr> 

ticulariy  the  last  work,  which  contains  one  of  the  gross  of  Obristiamfy.    In  the  2d  ceotcrt  i 

largest  and  moat  remarkable  collection  of  Bo-  find  some  ascetics,  who  lived  in  celibar;  i 

man  inscriptions  extant    He  has  prepared  a  voluntary  poverty  and  ahunnediatercocntT- 

nmilar  collection  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  in  the  world ;  but  tiiey  rerauned  isolsted.  K-:* 

Switzerland  (Ztlridh,  1864).    Among  bis  other  tanism  was  characterized  as  a  deaomiaatit^:  ' 

works  relating  to  Borne,  tiiat  on  Boman  cur-  aome  of  those  peculiar  features  whkh  s  * 

rency  (Ueber  oat  B&misehe  HHwsweseii,  Leipsic,  without  interrupting  the  commimioB  of  t 

1860)  is  held  in  high  esteem,  aa  is  tijat  on  the  formed  the  boundary  line  betweea  iKe:  :- 

municipal  inatitutions  of  Salpensa  and  Malaga  and  the  people  living  in  the  world,  both  6  \ 

(Die  StadtrechU  der  LaUinuchen  Gemeinden  and  laity.    At  the  end  of  the  Sd  and  thr  '.<:• 

Salpensa undMalagajlAipeio^l86S).  His  "His-  ning  of  the  4th  century  monachism  ita  > . 

tory  of  Home"  is  still  in  progress;  the  first  two  through  Paul  of  Thebea,  Pachomiock  Afiii  " 

volumes  appeared  in  1854,  and  a  second  edition  and  other  saints,  a  definite  tioft,  ud  a:  > 

at  Berlin  in  1857.    The  8d  volume  appeared  in  spread    throughout  th^  eastern  cborck  «•' 

1857. — His  brotiier  JoBAVNsa  Ttcho,  bom  in  amaring  rapidity.    From  its  begiDoing  i;  i '  ■ 

1819,  has  published  an  admirable  metrical  trana-  ed  itself  into  two  great  branches,  the  ac  r  ' 

lation  of  Pindar  (Leipsic,  1846),  and  scholarly  who  regarded  a  complete  isolatioa  fnc  " 

essays  on  that  poet  (1845)  and  on  Shakespeare  fellow  men  as  the  best  means  for  adoMr : 

(1855).  of  the  soul  with  the  Deity,  and  th«  eec.    * 

MOMOTOMBO,  the  loftiest  volcano  in  the  who  preferred  to  organize  themselm  •::'  "^ 

republic  of  Nicaragua,  7,200  feet  high,  atanding  cetio  congregations,  and  to  aim  at  cxbib.:/.* ' 

at  the  head  of  Lake  Managoa,  25  m.  K.  £.  from  the  world,  in  the  convent,  the  model  di^ 

tiie  city  of  Leon.    It  ia  still  what  the  Spaniards  tified  communitv.    Anthony  was  the  h!^-''J 

call  etvo.  or  alive;  that  is  to  say,  it  sends  out  the  former,  Pachomius  of  the  letter  cUn  '■ 

oonstanuy  a  light  plume  of  amoke,  and  occasion-  second  form  soon  prevailed,  thoogfa  th«  i  "- 

al  ahowersof  fine  ashes.    The  superior  8,000  has  not  altogether  disappeared  QptotL**'^ 

feet  of  its  elevation  seems  to  be  made  up  of  ent  day.    After  the  first  settlemeoti  of  V    * 

ashes  and  scoria.    It  baa  never  been  ascended,  mius  on  the  island  of  Tabenna (840k ^^  - 

and  tradition  reports  that  the  early  priests  who  rius  in  the  Egyptian  desert  of  Eilwfs  '  - 

nndertook  to  plant  the  cross  on  its  aummita  Gaza,  of  Ammoniua  in  the  Nltrisa  d<7«.t  - - 

were  never  afterward  heard  of.    This  tradition  of  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  in  Anneaia,  tl« « 

has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  poem  in  La  East,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  Srru.  ''- 

legends  des  sUeles^  by  Victor  Hugo.    There  are  abounded   with   conventa.    The  ooabt*  ^ 

varioua  hot  springs  at  the  base  of  the  volcano,  monka  after  the  middle  of  the  4th  erot*" 

and  a  number  of  orifices  or  vents  (in/emillos)  on  creased  to  many  thousands.  A  part  of  t^<  • 

its  fianks.     It  is  a  prominent  landmark  from  was  devoted  to  mechanittltradeSkSBoc;' 

the  sea,  and  oonstitutes  one  extremity  of  the  we  find  ship  building,  and  to  agH^sl^'^ 

volcanic  range  of  the  Marabios,  which  termi-  all  their  occupationa  and  rules  weret^^* 

nates  in  the  high  cone  of  £1  Viejo.  to  overcome  the  desires  of  the  bodr.  v 

MOMUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of  make  it  a  willing  aervant  and  imtiisBc': 

mockery  and  censure,  said  to  have  been  a  son  soul  in  its  religious  aspiratiooa^  Asb*'- 

of  Nox.    Having   been  chosen  by  Neptune,  of  individualism  waa  aimed  at,  in  ordrf ' 

Minerva,  and  Vulcan  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  wholly  possessed  and  owned  by  God.   t^ 

their  respective  works,  he  censured  them  all,  in  waa  to  guard  man  against  attsebae:' 
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fellow  men,  poyerty  agaSnBt  attaobment  to  the  4tlioentQry,  by  Martin  of  Tonra  and  OasBtan, 
earthly  poaseasions,  nnconditional  obedience  to  the  latter  of  whom,  by  his  work  *^  On  Monaatio 
saperiors  against  attachment  to  himaelf.  The  Institutions,*' awakened  a  desire  for  a  perfection 
new  phenomenon  soon  secured  the  entire  con-  of  the  monastic  constitation,  and  fixed  certain 
fidence  of  the  church.  The  greatest  teachers  hours  for  common  religions  exercise.  In  the  West 
of  the  church,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil  the  as  well  as  in  the  East  most  of  the  monks  were 
Great,  and  Ohrysostom,  were  its  enthusiaatio  laymen,  and  only  the  abbot  was  a  priest.  The 
admirers  and  promoters.  From  the  desert,  mo-  conyents  were  dependent  on  the  oisbops,  but 
nastio  institutions  were  soon  transplanted  to  the  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  began 
towns,  where  in  agitated  times  they  came  to  be  in  Africa  as  early  as  the  6&  century,  and  in 
regarded  as  safe  places  of  refuge  from  the  tronb-  Gaul  in  the  7th.  It  soon  became  customary  to  cr- 
ies of  the  world.  The  writers  of  the  church  dain  monks  to  the  priesthood,  and  after  the  close 
soon  had  to  lament  that  many  fled  to  the  con*  of  the  4th  century  convents  were  commonly  re- 
vent  only  for  the  purpose  of  finding  there  an  garded  aa  the  nurseries  of  the  clergy.  Oassian, 
easy  and  comfortable  life;  that  the  mask  of  piety  and  after  him  Oassiodorus,  recommended  as  a 
served  frequently  for  concealing  laziness  and  most  snitable  occupation  for  the  working  hours 
wickedness;  that  excesmve  and  ill-directed  as-  of  the  monks  the  copying  of  Uie  dassic  anthers 
oeticism  led  many  to  despair,  suicide,  licentioua-  and  teaching,  both  of  which  became  favorite 
ness,  and  insanity ;  that  gross  ignorance  and  occupations,  the  one  remaining  so  until  the  in- 
wild  fanaticism  made  the  monks  the  most  dan-  vention  of  the  art  of  printing,  tiie  other  up  to 
gerous  tools  in  the  hands  of  ambitions  men,  and  the  present  day. — ^A  new  epoch  in  the  history 
that  their  zeal  could  be  turned  to  acts  of  vio-  of  western  monachism  begins  with  Benedict  of 
lence  against  Ohrysostom  as  weU  as  to  the  de-  Nursia,  whose  rule  (629)  came  gradually  into 
stmotion  of  pagan  temples  or  the  suppression  general  use,  transforming  the  previously  inde- 
of  Arianism.  The  emperor  Y alens  and  several  pendent  oommnnities  into  a  hierarchical  reli- 
ef his  successors  sought,  but  in  vain,  to  arrest  sious  order.  Oonvents  soon  received  a  special 
the  too  rapid  increase  of  monachism.  The  con-  importance  as  missionary  schools,  particularly 
templative  life  led  many  astray  into  gross  an-  in  Ireland,  whence  a  number  of  devoted  monks 
thropomorphism,  which  caused  their  exclusion  went  fortn  to  complete  the  conversion  of  Ger- 
from  the  church.  But  though  many  censured  many  and  Switzenand.  In  these,  as  weU  as 
the  abuses  of  monachism,  but  few  were  found,  later  in  the  Slavic  countries,  it  waa  not  only  by 
like  Jovinian,  to  assail  the  principle.  The  preaching,  but  still  more  by  the  establishment 
abandonment  of  the  monastic  state  was  re-  of  convents  bearing  the  character  of  agricultural 
garded  as  a  weakness,  but  in  the  earlier  oen-  colonies,  that  the  conversion  of  those  pagan 
turies  was  not  forbidden,  although  the  se-  countries  was  advanced.  The  form  which  mon- 
ceder  had  to  take  upon  himself  a  public  pen-  achiam  took  met  so  fully  the  approbation  of 
ance.  Beside  the  more  numerous  oenobite&  the  church,  that  attempts  were  made  to  subject 
anchorets  continued  to  exist,  and  often  received  all  the  secular  clergy  to  similar  regulations, 
recruits  from  the  convents.  They  practised  all  This  movement  was  inaugurated  by  Ohrodegan- 
sortfl  of  self- torment^  and  tried  to  excel  each  gusof  Metz,  who  established  the  canons  regular, 
other  in  rigor.  The  stylites,  who  were  found  but,  though  often  renewed,  could  never  be  fUly 
nntU  the  12th  century,  were  the  most  celebrat-  carried  out.  The  rule  of  benedict  became  the 
ed  among  them.  Under  the  growing  influence  bond  of  union  for  most  of  the  western  convents ; 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the  eastern  church,  but  the  many  favors  received  firom  chnrch, 
and  with  it  eastern  monachism,  lost  all  vitality  state,  and  individuals,  facilitated  the  growth 
and  became  petrified.  No  attempts  were  made  of  moral  corruption  to  a  much  greater  degree 
to  revive  its  dedining  viffor  by  creating  new  than  in  the  eastern  churches.  The  consoioua- 
organizations;  traditionuly  all  the  eastern  ness  of  this  evil  called  forth  attempts  at  reform, 
monks  have  followed  up  to  the  present  day  the  and  for  many  centuries  the  history  of  mona- 
BO  called  rule  of  St  BasO,  and  have  called  them-  ohism  presents  a  continued  struggle  of  reformers 
selves  after  either  St.  Basil  or  St  Anthony,  with  the  laxity,  indifference,  or  immorality  ob- 
They  remain  numerous  in  all  the  eastern  chnrch-  taining  in  a  larger  or  leaser  number  of  the  con- 
es, and  some  of  their  establishments,  as  the  vents  of  their  times.  The  first  of  these  reformers 
convents  of  Mount  Athos,  are  still  celebrated  for  was  Benedict  of  Aniane  (died  821),  whose  com- 
their  literary  treasures  or  political  influence;  but  mentary  on  the  rule  of  Benedict  of  Nnrsia  ob- 
they  have  ceased  altogether  to  be  powerful  agen-  tained  later  an  equally  authoritative  character, 
cies  of  religious  influence. — ^The  West  became  Benno,  who  became  in  910  abbot  of  Oluny,  laid 
acquainted'  with  monachism  through  Athona-  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  congregation  of 
sins  the  Great,  who  in  840,  during  his  second  Olnnv,  a  main  pillar  of  the  reformatory  party, 
exile,  came  to  Rome  in  the  company  of  some  which  was  exempted  by  the  pope  from  episco- 
Egyptian  monks.  He  soon  prevailed  on  some  pal  Jurisdiction,  and  received  the  right  of  cnoos- 
men  and  women  to  embrace  the  monastic  life,  ing  an  abbot  with  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
which  was  later  particularly  recommended  by  a  bishop.  Romoald  founded  the  congregation 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and,  in  conse-  of  Oamaldoli  in  1028,  Gualbert  that  of  Vallom- 
quenceofsuch  patronage,  soon  struck  deep  roots,  brosa  in  1086.  The  Oisteroians  owed  to  their 
m  Gaul  it  was  introduced,  before  the  dose  of  leader,  St  Bernard,  so  great  a  celebrity,  that 
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they  were  within  a  short  time  introdaoed  into  Baformatory  attempts  were  made  ia  ereiT 

nearly  all  the  Earopeanoonntries.  The  order  of  oentnry;   a  nomber  of  new  orden,  u  tl» 

Grammont  sought  to  excel  all  others  in  asoetical  Jesoates,  Brigittina,  Serritea,  HieroD jmitea,  iid 

rigor,  and  that  of  the  Carthusians  adhered  more  others,  were  founded ;  but  th^  infloeDoe  vm 

faithfully  than  any  other  order  to  its  original  weak  in  comparison  with  that  dt  their  preieos. 

spirit*    Other  orders  arose  for  special  beneTO-  sors,  and  frequently  after  an  existeoee  of  50  er 

lent  or  religious  purposes.    The  order  of  St  An-  100  years  they  themselTes  departed  from  ibesr 

tbony  (1005)  and  the  Hospitallers  (1078)  doYOted  primitiTe  standard  of  rigid  asceticini.  Tk 

themselves  to  the  nursing  of  the  uok,  the  order  ooundla  of  Basel  and  Constance  deriwd  fori 

of  Font^yraud  (1094)  to  the  correction  of  lewd  reformation  of  monasticism  some  hi^  in- 

women,  and  the  Trinitarians  (1198)  to  the  re-  pNortantmeasufea,  which,  however,  could  be  ev- 

deeming  of  Christian  prisoners.    Even  the  war-  ried  out  in  a  fiaw  places  only.    The  Begondi 

like  tendencies  of  those  times  sought  a  union  or  Begmna,  who  must  be  regarded  as  m  of* 

with  the  monastic  spirit  by  the  establishment  of  shoot  of  monachism,  ^ribited  a  freer  and  \m 

several  orders  of  knights,  such  as  the  knights  of  hierarchical  spirit ;  and  their  aaeodatioDil  prat- 

8t.  John,  the  templaiis,  the  Teutonic  knights,  the  ciple  was  further  devel(^>ed  by  the  Brethns  cf 

orders  of  6t  Jago,  Calatrava,  Alcantara,  Avis,  the  Free  Spirit^  who  for  some  time  seeowd  to 

and  St  Maurice.    The  large  increase  of  the  num-  be  preparing  the  way  for  an  entirely  ne v  pioi 

ber  of  orders  called  forth  much  opposition,  and  of  monachism,  and  in  their  reformatorj  libon 

the  council  of  Lateran  in  1216  passed  a  resoln-  came  frequently  in  oollisaon  with  the  hizbect 

tion  that  no  new  order  should  be  established,  church  authorities. — ^The   reformatiaa  of  the 

But  notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  the  same  16th  century  constitutes  a  new  tnmingpoifit  is 

period  witnessed  the  birtn  of  an  entirely  new  the  history  of  monacbiam.    The  beet  aodDoa 

class  of  orders,  the  mendicants  (Franciscans,  influential  men  inthechmiBh  cordially  jdncdia 

Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Augustinians,  and  sev-  the  demand  for  a  thorough  r^formatioo;  tltfj 

era!  others),  who  Inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  admitted  that  the  crisis  had  been  in  pert  o^ 

history  of  western  monachism.    The  dangers  to  oasioned  by  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  eeedtf 

which  the  church  was  exposed  on  the  part  of  a  aa  well  as  monaatac,  and  th^  urged  in  pertin!- 

number  of  new  dissenting  ecclesiastical  bodies,  lar  the  imperioua  neceanty  oi  a  reforaietko  of 

required  a  more  active  and  zealous  agency,  the  religioua  orders.    The  reformers  within  tb« 

especially  among  the  lower  classes,  than  the  ordera  received  therefore  more  eneiigetic  tii 

•laer  orders  and  secular  clergy  could  afford,  from  bishops,  popes,  and  oouncila.   Tbeintoul 

The  mendicants  tried  to  supply  this  want,  and  history  of  nearly  every  order  recoidfl)  et  ths 

thus  became  more  closely  iaentified  with  and  point  of  time,  strong  resolutions  infiiToraf  c 

beloved  by.  the  people  then  any  of  the  former  enforcement  of  the  rigorous  primitive  niki  lo 

orders  had  been.    The  rapidity  of  their  success  the  most  numerous  and  powerfol  arden*  t&e 

was  astoni^iDg,  and  very  considerable  privi-  Franciscans,  in  particular,  the  more  rigorco 

leges  were  conferred  on  them  by  the  popes,  fi^  party  achieved  a  complete  and  pennaiwat  fQ^ 

quently  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  bishops,  oess  over  those  inohned  toward  laxitr,  nd 

They  aimed  at  being  the  best  soldien  of  tne  several  new  reformed  ooi^regations  InsM 

church   militant^  and   they  had   therefore  a  off  fitxm  them,  among  which  the  Capucbiitt  were 

marked  influence  on  subsequent  church  history,  the  most  prominent    The  counol  of  Titct 

The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  soon  took  the  emphatically  declared  the  usefrdnesi  ^^"'^ 

lead.    Both  created  for  themselves  a  numeroua  tic  establishments,  and  published  aniiDbffn 

and  influential  party  among  the  laity  by  the  decrees  which  regulated  their  po8Be8sioltt,iott^ 

establishment  of  tertiarians,  who  bound  them-  nal  administration,  and  the  election  of  eoperion 

selves  to  the  ascetic  and  devotional  regulations  provided  for  annual  assembliee^  and  aw^^ 

of  the  order,  without  assuming  its  garb  or  en-  the  rights  of  the  bishops  with  regard  to  th«  iB- 

tering  the  convent    Both  secured  also  anum-  spection  and  superintendence  of  theooorcs^ 

ber  of  chairs  at  the  theological  schools,  in  spite  Beside  the  reformation  of  the  old  <^^^ 

of  the  opposition  of  the  secular  clergy ;  and  the  church  showed  herself  most  proliflo  ia  prodtf* 

most  illustrious  representatives  of  Siis  and  the  ing  new  ones.    The  character  of  the  tnD<«  j^' 

fbllowing  centuries  (Thomas  Aauinaa,  Bonaven-  pressed  itself  on  most  of  tJie  new  eodctiei  T£« 

tnra,  Albertus  Magnus,  Alexander  of  Hales,  &c.)  monastic  institntiona  of  former  dajs  bad  bees. 

were  either  Dominicans  or  Franciscans.    Sev-  as  rdigioua  communities,  eseentiaUyconteBiF*^' 

eral  of  the>r  members  filled  the  highest  ecdesi-  tive ;  the  new  ones  were  predominantly  <T*^ 

aatical  positions,  even  the  papal  chair.    They  tive,  the  mendicant  orders  fbrming,  so  to^p^ 

raised  monachism  to  the  zenith  of  its  power,  a  connecting  link  between  the  two.    Pmth't 

influence,  and  prosperitv.    In  the  14th  century,  teaching,  viriting  the  sick  and  poor,  and  ^tc.  -' 

though  partly  checked  by  the  mendicant  orders,  oljeots  formed  the  chief  ocoupatiooe  of  tU  c^^' 

a  general  degeneracy  of  monachism  commenced,  orders,  to  which  their  greatest  energy  ^^y^ 

and  the  corruption  from  which  hardly  a  single  rected.    The  best  known  among  the  oew  onk^ 

order  kept  itself  entirely  free  became  so  over-  are  the  Theatina,  the  BamabiteSf  theOriKv^ 

whelming,  that  toward  the  close  of  the  middle  the  LaaaristaL  and  especially  the  Jesoita  «3^ 

ages  the  name  monk  was  often  used  by  writers  among  the   temale   orders  the  EUabctiia^ 

aa  synonymous  with  rudeness  and  ignorance.  Ursulmes,  and  sisters  of  charity.   The  eoo»t^** 
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ion  of  the  Jesuits  was  coDtroUed,  more  than  powerfhl  of  all  orders,  the  Jesuits.  The  French 
hat  of  any  other  order  hefore  or  after,  hy  the  revolntion  soon  afterward  endangered  the  exist- 
mcipleofanahsolntesnhmissiontotheohorob  enoe  of  monaohism  in  most  of  the  European 
nd  the  pope.  The  order  was  to  he  an  instm-  states,  hnt  with  the  downfall  of  the  Napoleonic 
Qont  in  the  hands  of  the  ohnrch ;  the  indiyidnal  mle  its  prospects  hegan  to  hrighten.  Pins  Y II. 
berefore  was  adyised  to  hecome,  with  regard  to  in  1814  restored  the  Jesuits,  who  rose  again  to 
he  commands  of  his  superior,  as  destitute  of  considerable  stren^  and  influence,  wherever 
elf- will  ^aa  a  corpse.'*  or  ^'as  a  cane  in  the  ther  were  not  forcibly  suppressed.  (See  Jestt- 
lands  of  an  old  man.*'  No  order  ever  carried  nsJ  In  the  ooxmtries  of  the  Latin  race,  both 
ut  its  fundamental  principle  more  faithfhUy,  in  Europe  and  America,  the  fate  of  monachism 
nd  in  all  subseouent  battles  of  the  Roman  wasdoselyallied  with  the  political  strife  of  t^e 
kthoHo  church  tne  Jesuits  stood  in  the  front  conservative  and  the  liberal  or  progressive  par- 
uJl  The  culture  of  literature,  against  which  ties,  the  former  patronizing  it  togeUier'with  all 
1  the  middle  ages  some  founders  of  monastic  other  ecclesiastical  institutions,  the  latter  sub- 
rders  had  ezpresslv  warned  their  members,  Jecting  it  to  prohibitive  rules  or  suppressing  it 
bowed  itself^  uter  the  16th  century,  so  great  a  altogether.  In  consequence  of  the  successes  of 
ecessity,  that  it  was  practically  obscorved  by  aU  the  liberals,  monadusm  was  ^eatly  reduced  in 
rders,  though  but  few  gave  it  special  attention.  South  America,  and  in  Italy  (m  1848,  and  again 
LmoDg  these  few  the  French  Oratorians  and  in  1859  and  I860),  and  almost  entirely  sup- 
be  Benedictine  congregation  of  St  Maur  hold  pressed  in  Portugal  (1884)  and  Spain  (1885\ 
J  universal  consent  a  prominent  phoe  among  In  France  alone  the  vicissitudes  of  political  rule 
be  great  literary  societies  of  the  world.  A  more  in  no  way  affected  the  rapid  growth  of  monastic 
eneral  attention  was  given  by  the  religious  institutions,  which,  in  point  of  zeal,  activity, 
rders  to  the  cause  of  education,  especially  to  and  general  prosperity,  were  not  behind  what 
rimary  instruction.  Many  congregations,  both  they  had  been  during  the  golden  era  of  their 
isle  and  female,  were  instituted  for  this  sole  existence.  Under  the  Bourbons  and  under 
urpose,  espeoiaJly  in  France,  and  a  large  Louis  Philippe  the  liberal  party  occasionally 
umber  of  primary  schools  have  ever  dnoe  demanded  coercive  measures  against  them;  but 
een  under  their  direction. — ^The  great  losses  since  the  establishment  of  the  republic  in  1848 
f  territory  and  membership  which  the  Roman  even  the  liberals  have  given  a  wider  interpreta- 
'atholic  church  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  tion  to  reli^^ons  liber^,  and  accustomed  them- 
eformation,  directed  the  attention  of  the  mo-  selves  no  longer  to  renise  the  free  right  of  asso- 
Astio  orders  more  than  before  to  the  foreign  elation  to  the  members  of  religious  orders.  Near- 
lissionary  cause.  Most  of  the  larser  orders,  ly  every  one  ofthe  old  orders  reestablished  itself 
specially  the  mendicants  and  the  Jesuits,  en-  in'  France,  and  as  a  number  of  new  congrega- 
Bged  in  it  with  great  zeal  and  emulation.  The  tions  were  formed,  there  is  at  present  a  greater 
esuits  took,  in  addition  to  the  three  common  variety  of  monastic  institutions  in  that  countiy 
lonastio  vows,  a  fourth,  binding  them  to  go  than  any  state  has  possessed  at  any  previous 
rithout  hesitation  as  missionaries  to  any  conn-  period.  M.  Dnpin  stated,  in  a  speech  before  the 
rj  where  it  might  please  the  pope  to  send  French  senate  in  July,  1860,  tnat  there  were 
hem.  The  extent  of  their  missionary  opera-  4,982  anthorized  and  2,870  unauthorized  estab- 
ions  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  ex-  lishments.  Next  to  France,  they  are  most 
elled  any  thing  the  Roman  Catholic  church  had  numerous,  wealthy,  and  influential  m  Belgium, 
one  in  this  Add  before.  (See  Missioks.]!  The  where,  as  in  France,  public  instruction  is  to  a 
rest  msgority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  great  extent  xmder  their  control.  Among  the 
1  all  pagan  countries  have  ever  since  been  con-  Germanic  nations  they  partook,  throughouv 
ucted  by  the  members  of  rel^ious  orders. — ^In  the  British  possesions,  North  America,  and 
be  18th  century  tiie  productivity  of  the  church,  Holland,  of  the  blessing  of  truly  liberal  institu- 
9  regards  monachism,  greatiy  decreased ;  only  tions,  and  peaceably  lived  in  accordance  with 
ne  larger  order,  the  Redemptorists  or  the  con-  their  rules,  from  which  public  opinion  demand- 
regation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  founded  ed  only  one  departmre,  that  no  member  wishing 
7  St  Alfonso  di  Liguori,  sprang  up  during  this  to  leave  their  establisnments  should  be  restrain- 
ime.  Most  of  the  orders,  in  tiie  second  half  ed  from  doing  so.  Austria  protected  them, 
f  this  century,  relapsed  into  either  torpor  or  but  kept  them  until  1848  under  a  bureaucratic 
orruption,  and  maae  but  a  feeble  resistance  guardianship,  which  has  since  been  changed 
rhen  the  rationtJistio  views  which  became  so  mto  a  zealous  support  and  encouragement, 
revalent  among  the  educated  dasses  in  every  The  revolution  of  1848  procured  them  freedom 
European  country,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protes-  in  many  other  German  states  where  before  they 
mt,  declared  against  them  a  war  of  destruc-  had  been  either  suppressed  or  tolerated  under 
ion.  Joseph  II.  suppressed  as  useless  all  con-  great  restrictions;  and  even  those  states  whose 
ents  of  monks  not  occupied  in  education,  pas-  codes  retain  laws  against  their  admission  in 
oral  duties,  or  the  nursing  of  the  sick;  and  general,  as  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Saxony, 
lany  Catiiolic  writers  demanded  the  entire  ex-  admitted  the  sisters  of  charity.  In  Russia 
irpation  of  monachism  as  both  an  outgrowth  they  suffered  severe  losses,  but  Turkey  be- 
nd a  promoter  of  fanaticism.  The  pope  yielded  came  a  prominent  field  for  their  missionary 
0  the  general  pressure  and  abolished  the  most  operations. — The  number  of  monastic  associa- 
VOL.  XI. — 41 
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tions  founded  since  the  beginning  of  the  lOth  tj called  the Idc^ church  party.   BoIitiryTnra 

century  is  considerable,  and  exceeds  the  num-  among  the  Protestant  theologiiDB  of  the  IvX 

ber  founded  daring  anj  other  period  of  equal  l7th,  and  18th  oentories  have  expraaed  i  !^ 

length.    Most  of  mem  belong  to  France,  and  gret  that^  with   the  monachism  of  the  u! 

several  have  already  attained  a  considerable  churche^  the  principle  of  fomuDg  xf^ii^ 

extension.    A  peculiar  feature  which  charac-  communities  of^menand  women  for  the  mm 

terizes  them  as  the  of&pring  of  the  present  age,  efficient  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  cbiritT  hi 

and  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  preceding  been  altogether  discarded.    Since  the  beg^sq 

orders,  is  easily  discerned  in  aU  of  them;  the  of  the  19th  century  both  the  ^^Enng^Lia' 

marks  which  externally  distinguish  them  from  and  the  '*  High  LnUieran"  schools  of  Gtraas? 

the  non-monastic  world  are  less  visible,  and  the  have  approved  the  establishmeot  of  horns  / 

social  wants  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  society  deacons  and  deaconesses,  also  csfled  hrc'^e 

stand  preeminently  forth  as  the  primary  cause  houses  and  sbter  houses,  the  inxnates  of  vhxi 

(k  their  origin  and  the  chief  object  of  their  la-  associate  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  of  itt»!- 

bors.    A  large  number  of  them  are  devoted  to  ing  the  dck,  of  taking  chaz]^  of  pubfie  priKu 

the  instruction  of  youth.    Such  are  several  con-  and  for  other  wmrks  of  Christian  chsritt.  I> 

gregations  of  school  brothers  and  school  sisters  stitutions  of  this  kind  are  n^idly  spnt&tz  z 

brothers  and  sisters  of  St  Joseph,  brothers  ana  Germany  and  the  adjacent  countrieft.--Tb«Btf 

daughters  of  the  holv  cross,  &o.    Many  others  important  works  on  the  historv  of  mouch.^ 

bind  themselves  to  tne  service  of  the  sick  and  in  general  are:  lIospvaiMni^lkMcnaekulShyi 

the  poor,  as  the  little  sisters  of  the  poor,  the  ^tlrich,  1688, 1609);  Ueijot^EUtoindatfim 

most  numerous  and  pojiular  among  them.    Not  fMruuttguet  rParis,  1714-^19 ;  new  ed.,  vitb  n 

a  few  cultivate  the  mission  field;    either  the  additional  vol.  on  the  modem  histoiyof  o-u* 

foreign  missions,  as  the  Picpus  society,  the  Ob-  chism,  by  Migne,  4  voK,  1849);  and  IX>rinr.  '> 

]ates,the  brothers  and  the  daughters  of  Zion  tehichUaerMdnehaorden{^Yo]B^l>neA^i^^''>' 

(both  for  the  conversion  of  Israelites,  the  latter  A  superior  work  was  expected  finom  Muhler.  tc 

consisting  exclusively  of  converts^ ;  or  the  home  he  died  after  having  barely  commenoed  it :  tf 

missions,  as  the  Paulists,  established  in  1858  at  interesting  fragment  is  contained  in  his  r<^ 

New  York.    In  a  literary  point  of  view  they  mitehte  Sehriften,  voL  iL  (Ratisboo,  16S9).  T^ 

are  at  present  far  from  sharing  the  reputation  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  sQlnectiiX.> 

of  their  predecessors  in  former  centuries,  though  talemberrs  La  moine$  d*  OeeidftU^  the  fint  tr? 

men  like  Laoordaire,  Ravi^am  and  Gratry In  volumes  of  which  were  published  in  1^<  ^ 

France,  Rosmini  and  Secchi  in  Italy,  and  Hane-  Paris,  and  republished  in  English  st  IM^- 

berg  in  Germany,  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  and  in  German  at  Ratiabon.    Another  extfas^i 

annals  of  contemporaneous  literature.    In  re-  work  has  been  for  some  years  in  prrotnti^  ^5 

spect  to  their  moral  condition,  Roman  Oatholica  Dom  Gueranger,  the  superior  of  the  Freoch  ^- 

admit  the  existence  in  some  places,  particularly  gregation  of  Benedictines.    Themoos5t2c<i> 

in  Central  and  South  America,  of  considerable  tics  of  Uie  several  countries  may  be  foco-^  ^ 

corruption  and  ignorance  in  manv  convents  of  Schemes  ^'Ecclesiastical  Year  Book**  lur  >*> 

the  older  orders.    In  some  of  these  also  the  (New  York,  1860).    (See  RxuoiorB  Oiostt  > 
ancient  constitutions  have  fallen  more  or  less       MONACO,  a   small   principality  of  I'-^'- 

into  disuse.    The  regular  connection  of  the  gen-  bounded  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  sod  nznr^  i- 

ctral  superiors  with  their  subordinates  has  been  ed  on  ^  other  rides  bv  the  provinoe  of  N''(< 

in  ffreat  part  interrupted,  and  the  holding  ofgen-  between  the  cities  of  Nice  ana  yeotimi«^n>  a- 

end  assemblies  has  ceaised.    Pope  Pius  IXL  at  tending  6  m.  along  the  coast  and  about  1  ?- 

the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  proclaimea  it  inland,  and  consistinfl;  of  the  8  comotmau'l^ 

as  one  of  his  chief  tasks  to  carnr  out  a  thorough  naco,  Mentone,  ana  Boocabmna;  pop.  i^^^^* 

reform  of  monastic  ordera ;  and  in  some  orders,  7,000.  The  principalproduets  are  froit  ^ '  - 

as  the  Dominicans,  an  extensive  reformation  has  The  Genoese  fiunilv  Grimakli  was  in  po«<*  • 

since  taken  place.    The  number  of  monastic  in-  of  this  territory  imder  Uie  proCectorste  c^rv  -> 

stitutions  in  1860  was  estimated  as  follows:  governments  from  the  lOth  oentoiy  ooa  '<^ 

male  orders  and  congregations  88,  with  about  early  part  of  the  18th,  when,  by  the  dutu*''  < 

7,066  establishments  and  100,000  membera;  the  sole  heiress  of  the  name,  it  passed  is'*  '•* 

female  orders  and  congregations  94,  with  9,247  hands  of  Jacques  de  Qoyon-MatuDOD,  coct^* 

houses  and  a  little  more  than  100,000  members.  Thorigny.    Under  his  mndsoo  Hooonxc^;  *^- 

—The  reformation  of  the  16th  century  rejected  it  was  united  with  the  mnch  repoblk  in  •  '^ 

the  monachism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  but  restored  to  him  in  1814,  and  ceded  v  '^'^ 

eastern  episcopal  churches,  as  being  based  on  dinia  in  1815.  The  latter  goveramcot  sf^-* ' ' 

the  false  principle  of  the  meritoriousness  of  edged  the  independence  of  the  priDcifaI.7^; 

good   works.    One   small   denomination,  the  reserved  to  itself  only  the  power  of  girn«^'^' 

Bunkers,  has  retained  nearly  the  whole  of  the  it  and  of  appointing  the  military  comnitfd.'  - 

monastic  organization.    In  Uie  church  of  £og-  the  town  of  Monaco.    Honoratos  T.  ryf*^"- 

land  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  m  hisfather  in  1819,  anddied  in  1S41.    1'^';^, 

the  United  States,  sisterhoods  have  been  formed  cesser  Ilorei^an  1.  protested  in  vain  ic  -^^ 

at  various  times,  and  have  of  late  increased  in  asainst  the  annexation  of  the  coob-"'^  * 

number  under  the  auspices  of  what  is  common-  Mentone  and  Roocabnma  by  Sardiois,  sod  1 7v^ 
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ed  neffotiations  with  foreign  governments  for  which  were  the  prodooe  of  the  hrethren*8  labor, 

the  sale  of  his  rights.    He  died  in  Paris,  Jane  8ach  were  the  famous  convents  of  St  Gal^  Fol- 

20, 1856,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  under  da,  Cluny,  Citeanx,  and  Clairvaux;  and  some 

the  name  of  Oharles  IIL,  but  his  goTernment  in  of  the  Trappist  monasteries  retain  much  of  the 

the  principality  was  terminated  oy  the  events  same  character  even  to  the  present  day.    (See 

of  1859,   which  pkoed  the  whole  territory  Monaohism.) 

under  the  control  of  Sardinia.     Monaco,  the  MONBODDO,  Jahks  Bttbhbt,  lord,  a  Scottish 

capital,  pop.  about  2,000,  is  said  to  have  become  Jndge,  horn  at  the  family  seat  of  Monboddo,  in 

a  rival  of  Nice  as  a  watering  place.  Kincardineshire,  in  1714,  died  in  Edinburgh, 

MONADNOCK,  Gband,  a  mountain  in  New  May  26, 1799.    He  was  graduated  at  the  uni- 

Hampsbire,  near  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  state,  varsity  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  sent  to  Grotiingen 

The  base  covers  an  area  of  5  m.  by  8,  and  the  to  study  law.    In  1788  he  returned  to  Scotlimd, 

altitude,  according  to  Professor  Dana  in  1816,  and  practised  at  the  bar  till  1767,  when  he  was 

ia  3,450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Sev-  made  a  jud^.    Boswell  in  his  "  Tour  to  the 

eral  minerals  are  found  on  and  around  the  Hebrides''  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  to 

mountain,  and  it  contains  talc,  mica,  and  date,  him  by  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  resembled  so 

dlstiucUy  stratified.    It  is  visible  from  the  dome  much  in  some  respects,  that  Foote  the  actor 

of  the  state  house  at  Boston,  and  is  a  coospicu-  called  him  an  Ebsevir  edition  of  Johnson.    He 

ous  landmark  for  mariners  approaching  the  was  noted  for  his  hospitality,  and  the  guests  at 

(^oast.    Seen  from  a  distance,  its  summit  appears  his  learned  suppers,  as  they  were  called,  com- 

of  a  rounded  form,  free  from  rocks  and  mural  prised  the  most  eminent  men  of  Edinburgh.   He 

precipices.    Manv  streams  of  water  issue  from  expressed  an  extravagant  predilection  for  the 

Grand  Monadnock,  and  from  its  top  may  be  seen  language,  literature,  and  philosophy  of  Greece, 

no  fewer  than  30  collections  of  fresh  water,  some  but  at  the  same  time  held  that  the  savage  state 

of  them  large  enough  to  contain  islands  of  8  was  the  happiest    He  maintained  that  men 

or  10  acres.  were  origiuaUy  no  better  and  possessed  of  no 

MONAGHAN,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  higher  fiicnlties  than  beasts,  and  that  the  orans 
province  of  Ulster,  surrounded  by  Tyrone,  outang  is  of  the  human  species.  His  principid 
Armagh,  Louth,  Meath,  Oavan,  and  Ferman-  works  are:  "A  Dissertation  on  the  Ori^  and 
agb;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  141,758.  Progress  of  Language'*  ^6  vols.  8vo.,  1774-'92), 
The  surface  is  in  general  nUly,  except  in  the  8.  and  *^  Ancient  Metaphysics'*  (6  vols.  4to.,  1778). 
EL,  which  is  level,  and  forms  the  northern  limit  MONOALVO.  See  Oaooia,  Guolislmo. 
Df  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland.  Theprin-  MONCEAU.  See  Duhamel  dv  MoNOKi.Tr. 
cipal  mountains  are  the  Slieve  Beagh  ranee,  MONOREIFF  WELLWOOD.  Sm  Hskbt,  a 
ivhose  highest  summit  is  1,254  feet  above  the  Scottish  divine,  bom  at  Blackford,  Perthshire, 
»ea.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Blackwater,  Fane,  Feb.  6, 1750,  died  in  Edinburgh,  June  14, 1827. 
Slyde,  and  Hnn.  There  are  several  lakes,  the  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Sir  WiUiam  Mon« 
largest  being  Muckno,  or  Barrao  Lough,  which  oreiff,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Wellwood  in 
is  about  8  m.  long  and  1  m.  broad.  The  soil  is  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  was  educated  at 
moory  and  peaty  in  the  elevated  districts,  but  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  was  ordained  in  1771, 
fertile  in  tiie  central  and  southern.  The  staple  and  succeeded  his  father  as  minister  in  Black- 
nan  nfactures  are  linen,  woollen,  and  earthen-  ford  until  1775,  when  he  was  appointed  minister 
(vare.  The  minerals  are  iron,  lead,  coal,  slate,  of  St,  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh.  He  early  con- 
narble,  and  building  stone.  Monaghan  is  di-  nected  himself  with  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
rided  into  5  baronies  and  21  parishes,  and  re-  church,  and  became  in  time  its  leader.  The 
AJLTua  2  members  to  the  imperial  parliament,  principal  of  his  works  are:  " Discourses  on  the 
rhe  chief  towns  are  Monaghan,  tne  capital,  Evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revela- 
IJlones,  Oastie  Blavney,  and  Carrickmacross.  It  tions"  (Edinburgh,  1815);  ^'Account  of  the  Life 
s  traversed  by  the  Ulster  canal  and  various  and  Writings  of  Dr.  John  Erskine''  (1818) ;  and 
Ines  of  railway.  "  Sermons"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1829-'81),   with   a 

MONASTERY,  a  house  for  the  habitation  of  memoir  by  his  son. 
Qonks  or  nuns.  When  governed  by  an  abbot  MONDAY  (Lat.  Luna  Diet,  Fr.  lundi,  (3er. 
»r  abbess,  it  is  called  an  abbey ;  and  when  Mantag,  the  day  of  the  moon),  the  second  day 
oled  by  a  prior  or  prioress,  a  prioij.  If  the  sn-  of  the  week,  which  derives  its  designation  firom 
»erior  bears  neither  of  these  titie8,it  isgeneraDy  the  Romans,  who  gave  the  names  of  the  sun, 
mown  simply  as  a  monastery,  convent,  or  nun-  moon,  and  Splanets  to  the  7 days  in  modern  use. 
lery.  The  origin  of  monasteries  may  be  traced  MONDOV I,  an  episcopal  city  of  Piedmont, 
o  about  the  8d  century  A.  D.,  when  the  an-  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  situat- 
horets  who  inhabited  the  desert  of  Egypt  be-  ed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  EUero,  1,810  feet 
an  to  build  their  cells  adjoining  ooe  another,  above  the  sea,  and  53  m.  W.  from  Genoa; 
^r  the  greater  convenieuce  of  receiving  the  pop.  16,000.  It  is  built  partiy  on  a  hill,  is 
istructions  of  some  hermit  who  ei\}oyed  a  walled,  and  has  a  citadel.  The  streets  are 
epntation  for  peculiar  sanctity.  In  the  middle  adorned  with  many  handsome  edifices,  among 
ges  in  Europe  the  monastery  became  almost  a  which  are  the  cathedral  of  San  Donato,  4  or  5 
>wn  in  itself.  Within  it  often  could  be  found  churches,  and  several  convents.  There  are  nu- 
ll the  necessaries  of  life,  many  if  not  most  of  merous  schools  and  charitable  institutions.^  The 
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mainifSMtnresareofirooIleiifliaflkBjte.  Theoity  from  the  mounds  in  and  a^lf^iniog  the 

WAS  fonnded  in  the  12th  oentorj  by  the  people  of  the  ICiasiflBippi,  apecimene  hare  been  fu-^L 

of  ^e  SDiToanding  villaftefli  as  a  plaoe  of  reroge  oomposed  of  lignite,  ooal,  bone,  ahdl,  terra  c  : 

dnring  the  civil  wars.    It  remained  an  indepen-  ta,  mica,  pearly  camelian,  chaloedonj,  a^\, 

dent  repnblio  nntil  1890,  when  it  sobmitted  to  jasper,  native  gcdd,  silver,  copper,  lad,  al: 

Amadens  of  Savoy,  titnlar  prince  of  Aohaia.  uron,  **  which  were  fashioned  into  forms  rr> 

On  April  21, 1796,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  cing  a  skill  in  art  to  which  the  desoendaata  of  Cji 

between  the  Frcmch  nnder  Victor  and  the  Bar*  aborigines  now  sorviving  are  strangers.^  Wall- 

dinians  under  OoUi,  in  which  the  latter  were  pom,  as  is  well  known,  was  used  bTtha  Ind.i2« 

defeated  with  the  loss  of  2,000  men  and  8  gons,  as  cnrrencjr^  and  consiiBted  originafiy  of  strlr^ 

In  1799  the  city  was  subjected  to  acts  of  fear-  of  small  spiral  freshwater  d^eUa.    llie  CarL:^ 

M  violence  by  tiie  French  in  punishment  for  its  ginians  had  a  kind  of  money  made  oi  VtaiLtr, 

having  risen  against  them.  which  was  probably  of  the  natore  of  bank  noCn . 

MOKE,  Frasz  Josbpd,  a  German  historian,  and  in  the  18th  eentory.  Kicoolo  and  MsttL* . 

bom  at  aGngolsfaeim,  Baden,  May  12,  1796.  Polo  of  Venice  penetrated  from  OonsUiUiac-;  U. 

He  studied  and  officiated  as  professor  at  the  through  Asia,  to  *^  Gambala  in  Cathay,**  wLcn 

university  of  Heidelberg  for  nearly  10  yean  they  found  the  money  then  in  use  was  mad*  c{ 

until  1827,  when  his  work  on  statistics  obtained  the  middle  bark  of  the  mulbeny  tree,  cot  a 

fbr  him  the  professorship  of  that  science  at  round  pieces,  and  stamped  with  the  mark  J 

Louvain,  which  he  lost  however  after  the  Bel-  the  sovereign.    This  money  it  was  deaUi  i. 

gian  revolution,  when  he  returned  to  Heidel-  oounterfeit.  or  to  refuse  in  any  part  of  the  ^ij- 

beig.    In  1885  he  became  director  of  the  Baden  pire.    In  Britain,  at  as  late  a  date  as  the  N  r> 

archives,  and  was  appointed  by  the  government  man  conquest  (1066X  two  kinds  of  mooey  v^--' 

to  prepare  a  historv  of  Baden,  a  portion  of  which  in  use,  Imown  as  **  living  money''  and  ^  dc^ 

has  since  appeared.    His  principal  works  are :  money.^'    The  former  consisted  of  slaves  a:  i 

Omhiehte  aet  Reidenthumt  tm  ndrdlicken  .fiW-  cattle,  which  were  usually  transferred  with  Ur. 

ropa  (2  vols.,  HeidelbeiK,  1822-^8),  which  may  soil,  and  the  latter  of  metaL    Tha  eaxikss  ?«- 

be  regarded  as  the  supplementaiy  volume  to  corded  account  of  a  purchase  and  sale  is  ic  i« 

the  late  Prof.  Oreuser's  ^^  Symbolics  and  My  thol-  found  in  Gen.  zxiiL    Sarah,  the  wife  o^  Alnk< 

Qgy  of  the  Andent  Nations ;''  an  edition  of  ham.  being  dead,  he  bouaht  fitym^ihroii  a  fid 

SknardfU  Vulpei  (Stuttgart,  1882);  Uebenuht  in  Iluohpelah  for  a  buri^  place  for  her,  afti  U 

der  NuderlAndtKhm  Volk$liUratur  dlterer  Zeit  '^  wdghed  to  Ephron  the  silver  which  he  L&i 

(Tnbingen,  1888);  and  Die  Oalluehe  Sprache  named  in  the  audience,^'  ^fonr  hundred  sLrkr.* 

und  ihre  BrauMarheit  J^r  die  Gieehiehie  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merdL^iiiT 

(Oarlsruhe,  1851).  It  will  be  observed  that  this  money  was  l--; 

MONET,  the  medium  of  exchange  used  by  counted,  but  weighed ;  the  money  of  that  diy 

any  people — at  the  present  day,  among  civilized  being  pieces  of  lu ver  cut  to  oertam  weig^bu,  u 

nations,  confined  entirely  to  metallic  coins  and  shekels,  talents,  and  drachms,  but  not  cu^t.  i. 

banknotes.    Money  being  an  important  instru-  There  is  no  evidence  pointing  to  thej)ractic«  : 

ment  of  associataon  and  combination  in  society,  coinage  by  the  Jews  until  abqut  144  fi.  CU  uzJ  ^ 

it  is  almost  impossible  to  overestimate  its  pow-  the  Maccabees.     In  addition  to  the  oniicjjT 

er.  or  to  exaggerate  the  disadvantages  which  money,  they'had  in  use  a  description  of  ^>«  ' 

follow  from  its  absence  or  from  a  deficiency  in  money,*'  personal  ornamenta  wnidi  in  ^^  .  * 

its  supply.  The  peculiar  characteristic  possessed  necessitycould  boused  as  currency.  Thein^: 

by  money,  and  that  quality  which  gives  to  it  tion  of  coinage  is  ascribed  by  Hoodotas  t«>  l.. 

its  importance  and  influence,  is  the  act  that  in  Lydians.  to  whom  also  by  some  aothon  Is  «r*>  v- 

society  it  is  the  one  thing  whidi  is  acceptable  the  creoit  of  the  '*  invention  of  mcrchaiKL^  * 

to  all  men,  and  in  exchange  for  which  they  will  By  other  writen  the  honor  of  the  in  vcaUjc   ' 

eve  any  commodity  which  they  possess.   Labor  coinage  is  given  to  the  people  of  .£mxk^  « 

)ing  tbe  cause  of  all  wealth,  the  advance  of  were  among  the  first  Greeks  who  s|ipbed  Ct  :.> 

any  nation  or  community  in  material  prosperity  selves  to  commerce  and  navigatioo.    It  « 

IS  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  labor  is  wpear  probable,  however,  that  to  the  AaiML^-y  - 

husbanded  and  directed  to  productive  pursuits,  the  world  indebted  for  coinage  as  an  art.    I.  * 

The  presence  of  a  large  supply  of  money  in  a  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  coins  hitherto  I  * 

country  must  therefore  exert  an  important  in«  oovered  date  within  some  centuries  of  the  <rr^ 

fluence  upon  its  advancement  in  prosperity,  by  nal  invention,  thou^  it  is  snppoeed  thsi 

fbmiBhing  the  means  wherewith  labor  can  be  Indian  coins  actually  obtained  indicate  a  h^  * 

paid,  and  thus  preventing  its  waste ;  for  it  must  antiquity  than  that  of  any  Greek  mdmesa  • 

DO  remarked  that  labor  possesses  a  pecdiarity  these  coins  the  symbols  were  usua^y  aaimsl  * 

in  this,  that  ^*  it  is  the  only  commodity  that  blems,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  ft  of  A  c^> 

perishes  at  tbe  instant  of  production,  and  that  if  ander  that  the  portraita  of  aovereigns  w«r«  a«  . 

not  then  put  to  use  is  lost  for  ever.^* — ^Very  From  Greece  the  system  of  coinaM  pctietrx' 

numerous  and  most  dissimilar  substances  have  into  Gaul,  and  from  the  colony  of  MMnli^  r    r 

been  made  to   serve  the  purposes  of  money  Marseilles,  extended  to  Britain,  wherv   c.    • 

among  the  different  people  of  the  worid.  Of  the  somewhat  similar  to  those  iHoed  by  Pliu^p  ^  . 

aboriginal  money  of  the  AnMrican  continent,  Alexander  of  Maoedon  took  in  pert  the  "* :«  •. 
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>f  the  Geltio  ring  money.    Aflia  Hhnar  poaaesB-  h-  aa  to  the  nnmber  of  sUUIdju  in  the  ponnd« 

Jig  native  gold  in  abnndanoe,  iti  earliert  coin-  Some  have  it  48  shillings  of  6  pennies  each, 

ige  was  of  that  metal ;  while,  oopper  being  some  60,  and  some  but  20.    The  date  of  the 

found  in  Italy  and  Sicilj,  the  money  nrst  nsed  in  earliest  use  of  the  term  '*  sterling"  to  denote  the 

ihese  coantries  was  of  bronze.    In  the  reign  of  standard  money  of  England  has  given  rise  to 

Servios  Tnllins,  king  of  Borne,  678-^(84  B.  0.,  the  much  discussion,  and  it  has  been  nretty  clearly 

x>nnd  weight  of  copper  was  first  made  current  determined  as  having  been  adoptea  in  the  r^gn 

noney ;  and  from  the  fact  that  these  ocnnsbore  of  William  the  Oonqneror,  althongh  some  an- 

ipon  them  the  images  of  cattle  (peeuf),  they  re*  thorities  fix  it  as  late  as  Kichard  L  or  John, 

reived  the  name  mjpeeunia.    It  was  not  until  Henry  L  in  1108  attached  severe  penalties  to 

S81  B.  0.  that  the  Komans  issued  silver  coins,  the  counterfeiting  of  money,  and  many  of  the 

lor  gold  coins  until  907  B.  0.    At  the  date  of  pennies  and  hal4>enmes  beiuff  bent  and  broken, 

he  invasion  of  Britain  by  Oiesar  (66  B.  C),  the  ne  decreed  that  no  one  should  refose  to  receive 

mcient  Britons  had  ^'both  loxenge  and  gold  them  if  they  were  entire.    Prior  to  this  time 

noney,  or,  instead  of  money,  rings  a^JQsted  to  a  the  halfpenny  had  been  semicircular,  being 

certain  weight"    They  had  also  coins  of  tin^  as  one  half  part  of  a  penny :  but  Henry  now  order* 

^eU  as  of  brass  and  iron.    The  Inrass  of  which  ed  that  hall^tennies  should  in  future  be  regularly 

he  coins  were  made  was  imported,  while  the  coined.    During  the  reign  of  Stephen  the  money 

in  and  iron  were  the  product  of  their  own  had  become  very  much  debased,  as  well  by  the 

nines  smelted  by  themselves.  It  is  related  that  fhmds  of  the  le^illy  constituted  coiners,  as  fhm 

mder  the  emperor  Claudius  the  coinage  of  the  the  fact  that  *^  almost  eveiy  baron  had  usurped 

sHomans  took  the  place  of  that  of  the  natives,  the  prerogative  of  issuing  money  by  his  own 

ind  there  dreolated  until  the  abandonment  of  authority."    It  does  not  seem  that  up  to  thia 

he  country  by  the  conquerors,  early  in  the  5th  time  the  right  of  bishops  and  abbots  to  coin 

century  A.  D.  About  the  dose  of  the  2d  century  money  had  been  disturbed  by  any  of  the  mon- 

he  Romans  began  to  purchase  peace  from  thdr  areba  of  England.    At  the  commencement  of 

memies  with  money.    Tribute  money  of  this  his  reign  (1164)  Henry  IL  found  the  money  so 

and  was  paid  by  Lupus,  the  governor  of  the  much  debased  and  reduced  in  value  fktmi  vari* 

lorthem  portion  of  Roman  Britain,  to  the  dale-  oos  caosea,  that  he  provided  for  a  new  coinaga, 

loniansL    In  the  year  214  this  was  again  done  and  punkbed  all  those  convicted  of  tampering 

>y  the  emperor  Caracalla,  who  in  consideration  witii  it.    In  1207  the  places  of  coinage  were 

hereof  was  permitted  by  the  chief  of  the  n^-  stiU  very  numeroosi    In  1222  dies  were  given 

ions  of  Germany  to  retire  from  that  oonntry.  to  the  officers  for  the  cmnage  of  pennies^  hal^ 

Vboat  this  time  Caracalla  created  a  fictitious  or  peuniea,  and  farthings  of  silver.    In  1248  it  was 

>s8e  cmreiiey  made  of  gilt  copper,  and  of  lead  fbnnd  that  the  money  of  England  had  been  so 

>Isted  with  sOver,  which  was  given  to  his  poor  clipped  and  otherwise  defSioed  that  its  real 

nbjecta.    It  is  recorded  that  about  the  middle  wotth  bore  no  proportion  to  its  nominal  valoeu 

if  the  8th  century  the  kings  of  the  IVanks  were  Henry  IIL  hereupon  decided  that  the  old  coina 

*  permitted"  by  the  emperor  JnstlniaD  to  coin  should  be  brooig^t  to  the  mint  and  exchanged 

none  J  from  GdBe  gold,  and  to  imprint  it  with  for  new  ones,  weight  for  weidit,  which  was  the 

heir  own  portraits.    The  earliest  coinsof  1^-  oanse  of  such  severe  loss  to  the  holders  as  tois- 

sod,  known  to  have  beenisBned  afier  the  with*  dnoe  great  complaint.    In  the  reign  of  the  same 

Irawal  of  the  RomaniL  are  supposed  to  be  the  monareh,  9  years  later,  gold  coins  were  made 

)ennie8  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  ient  (660-818).  of  the  piurest  metal,  and  the  standard  was  fixed 

ij  King  Athelstan  (980)  it  was  decreed  that  at  20  times  that  of  rilver.    To  this  the  oppo- 

lut>ngikont  bis  entire  dominions  money  should  dtioa  was  so  great  that  the  king  decreed  that 

>e  mi^rm  and  be  coined  only  in  towns.    The  all  holders  of  it  might  have  it  exchanged  for 

oUowing  piaeea  were  indicasted,  with  the  nnm-  nlvcr  at  his  royal  exchangs  on  submitting  to  a 

>er  of  coiners  to  eadi:  Oanterbnry,  Rochester,  deduction  of  2i  per  cent.    Prior  to  this  time 

joDdon,  Winchester,  Lewes^  Hastings,  Chicbes  gold  had  never  been  rated  so  high  in  eomparisoii 

er.  SouthamptoUjWareham,  Exeter  and  Shaftes-  with  silver.    It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  by 

/dry.    At  sH  towns  not  named  in  tnis  list  then  aooie  writers  it  has  been  thon^t  that  no  gold 

ras  to  be  but  one  coiner.  This  decree  also  makes  was  coined  in  Engiand  earlier  than  the  rdgn 

aention  of  the  fittt  that  the  dergy  of  sapcricr  of  Edward  UL  (1827-77),  but  this  is  an  error, 

mnk  shared  with  the  king  the  privilege  of  eoin-  In  1279  Edward  L  gave  orders  lor  a  new  coinr 


t^e.  Again,  in  the  year  975,  King  Edaar  decreed  age  of  haMjpenniea  and  ftrthings,  providinj^  at 

h^  the  coinage  should  be  uniform,  from  iriiieh  the  mne  time  that  the  old,  wUch  was  pnnei- 

t  would  seem  that  Atheistan's  decree  had  not  paDy  of  mere  fractions  of  pennies  cat  of  sizes  to 

>een  folly  complied  with.    During  the  reign  of  salt,  should  no  longer  be  current.    Holden  of 

Zanuti  (1018-%5)  no  fewer  than  87  dtiea  and  the  old  eoitt  were  however  allowed  toexcbaoge 

owns  were  points  at  which  the  coinage  of  it  at  the  mints  fiir  new,  by  paying  a  certain  per* 

coney  took  pbee,  as  is  diown  by  yicinwiia  eentage  as  ''diange'*  or  "^exehaDge,"  as  it  was 

tftaally  collected    In  Saxon  England  the  pound  termed.    During  the  same  reign,  20  years  l^er 

roireocy  consisted  of  an  aetnal  pound  of  slver;  so  modi  trouble,  annojanee,  and  loss  were  mU' 

in«l  while  it  is  well  settled  that  tiie  pound  was  ftred  fromfbragncoinsof  inferior  value,  known 

oined  into  240  pennies^  aothoritiesdiffiBr  wide-  as'^poDaida,'' *^crockard3,''4e.,thatit  waae»- 
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acted  that  all  importers  of  such  money  ahoold  law  was  passed  agmnst  either  takuir  'P'^g '"- , 

be  pnniahed  by  death  and  the  confisoadon  of  money  into  Ireland,  or  bringing  JiiSik  ]n<.<£rv 

their  property.     All   persons   arriving  from  into  England.    The  following  year  a  tnd^ 

abroad  were  to  be  searched,  and  those  having  number  of  shilling  pieces  were  ooined,  bci^; 

snch  money  were  to  be  immediately  imprisoned,  the  earliest  known  to  have  been  made.     UikW 

All  good  foreign  money  was  to  be  taken  forth-  Henry  YIU.  enactments  against  the  expuru- 

with  on  its  arrival  to  the  exchange,  and  all  false  tion  of  money,  plate,  and  jewels  were  a^r&j: 

English  money  imported  was  to  be  seized.    No  passed ;   and  in  this  reign  (1528)  sQTer  i^- 

person  was  allowed  to  seU  wool,  hides^  skins,  things  were  coined  for  the  last  time.     In  li* 

lead,  or  tin,  except  for  good  sterling  money,  reign  of  Edward  YI.  (1651)  the  correDcyreao 

silver  stamped  at  the  king's  exchange,  or  for  a  ed  its  worst  condition  of  depredaliofD,  and  wu 

good  and  sufficient  quantity  of  merchandise;  "in  such  a  state  of  confusion  wad  fliietint>c, 

and  no  money  or  bullion  was  to  be  taken  out  that  the  sellers  scarcely  ever  knew  what  vil  ^ 

of  the  dominions  without  a  license  from  the  they  were  to  receive  for  their  goodsi"  wbcs  ilr 

king,  under  penalty  of  seizure.    Persons  going  king  applied  active  and  vigorous  meftsorcs  :.* 

abroad,  or  coming  to  England,  were  to  be  fur-  correcting  the  evil  by  raising  the  otaDdarl 

niflhed  at  Dover  with  a  quantity  of  money  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  signalized  the  beginniDg  cf  1  ^ 

country  to  which  they  were  going,  sufficient  to  reign  by  restoring  the  silver  coin  to  a  higLr.* 

pav  their  expenses.    The  following  year  ^1800)  standard  of  purity  than  had  been  known  ^l:  < 

£dward  positively  prohibited  the  circulation  of  the  accession  of  Henry  YHL   In  1601  ahe  C4^ 

any  money  not  of  his  own  coinage.    In  1801  he  ed  to  be  coined  for  Ireland  shillingai  8ixpet«.>^. 

diminished  the  weight  of  the  pound  sterling  8  and  threepences  of  a  baser  kind,  aiM  eatabIi«L<iI 

pennies,  equal  to  one  per  cent.    This  was  ^*  a  offices  for  exchange  between  the  two  ooimtrV«« 

departure  from  the  ancient  strict  and  honorable  For  many  years  Uie  tradesmen  of  London  LalI 

amierence  to  the   integrity  of  the   national  made  and  issued  leaden  tokens,  whidicirculAtc^: 

money ;  and  a  breach,  once  begun,  was  with  less  instead  of  copper  coins.    This  drcoladon  v&x 

scruple  enlarged   by  the   succeeding  kings."  however,  to  a  great  extent  stopped  about  tir 

Edward  11.,  having  married  a  daughter  of  the  beginning  of  the  17th  oentnrr  by  the  goT«r3- 

king  of  Fnuice,  gave  permission  to  the  French  ment ;   and  the  more  genenu  use  of  rc^Jjtf 

merchants  to  trade  with  England,  and  return  coins  gradually  took  their  place.    JaiDta  L  la 

with  their  goods  and  money,  notwithstanding  1618  debased  a  portion  of  tLe  coin,  baring  i.c 

the  edicts  of  preceding  monarchs  agidnst  the  some  unaccountable  and  unexplained  rea^.^ 

exportation  of  coin  and  bullion.    In  the  reiffu  coins  in  circulation  of  two  qualiUes  of  fiDeDi-s& 

of  Edward  HI.  (1836),  among  the  extraordi-  In  1627  Charles  I.  issued  a  proclamation,  iuy 

nary  means  which  were  token  to  prevent  the  ing  in  effect  that  the  buying,  sellins,  and  cx- 

importation  of  money  of  foreign  coinage  from  changing  of  all  manner  of  coins  and  biulioQ  n  cr« 

abroad,  may  be  mentioned  Uiat  of  obliging  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  which  fitxn  iLi: 

innkeepers  to  be  sworn  to  search  tiieir  guests  time  forth  he  intended  to  exercise;  be  inter- 

for  the  detection  of  such  money.    Excmmges  dieted  the  goldsmiths  from  prosecuting  the  bi-'^.- 

were  established  at  Dover,  London,  Yarmouth,  ness  in  any  of  its  branches,  and  appointed  L>r2 

Boston,  Kingston,  and  Hull,  for  furnishing  to  Holland  and  his  deputies  to  have  ^the  office  \4 

travellers  going  abroad  foreign  money.    This  our  changes,  exchanges,  and  outchangea  wbii- 

monarch,  having  by  1844  exhausted  his  ex-  soever  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.**    b 

chequer,  and  embarrassed  himself  with  debts,  in  1682  he  granted  permission  totheEasi  I»!^ 

his  unsuccessful  attempts  to  conquer  France,  or-  company  to  export  to  Persia  and  India  £40.*  •  • 

dered  tiiat  in  future  266  pennies  should  be  made  in  foreign  gold  bullion ;  and  being  deairoo-  -  f 

from  iLe  pound  sterling,  thus  defrauding  his  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  Flulxp  IV. 

creditors  of  10  per  cent,  of  their  claims.    Two  of  Spain,  he  authorized  under  certain  rvdSr  > 

years  subsequently  he  increased  the  number  to  tions  the  export  of  the  precious  metals  Ui  :^  .- 

270  pennies.    In  1394  it  was  decreed  that  no  Spanish  Netherlands.  According  to  D*AvecA^ 

silver  money  should  be  melted  for  the  manu-  the  entire  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  Enc*^  < 

facture  of  plate  or  for  any  similar  purpose,  for  100  years,  from  1668  to  1669,  was:  of  *r  - 

Counterfeiting  of  English  money  would  seem  £8,723,000,  and  of  silver  £16,109,47C,  mAi  -z 

to  have  been  a  very  common  practice  in  those  in  all  £19,882,476.    By  the  same  amhorit*  : 

days;  and  in  1416  parliament  passed  an  act  de-  is  estimated  that  in  the  year  1600  the  t  u 

daring  it  treason  to  counterfeit  the  money  of  amount  of  gold  and  silver  currency  in  Ec^rx-  i 

the  kingdom,  and  providing  for  the  punishment  did  not  exceed  £4,000,000,  and  that  in  1  Til  .: 

by  the  judges  of  importers  of  base  coin.    Five  did  not  exceed  £12,000,000.    In  167C,  CbA*'  <* 

years  later  the  currency  was  in  so  bad  a  state  H.  being  then  on  the  throne,  the  money  cxi'-l 

that  a  law  was  passed  by  parliament  providing  during  the  commonwealth  and  protectorate  «  s» 

that  all  gold  money  should  be  passed  only  by  called  in  and  recoined.     This  amoantcd   * 

weight,  and  that  all  light  and  vitiated  coins  £800,000;  and  by  estimating  that  coinv^  «• 

should  be  taken  to  the  tower  to  be  recoined ;  one  seventh,  and  giving  an  allowance  fcM*  n.*  -  / 

in  consideration  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  hoarded,  writers  of  tli^t  day  put  the  total  r.- 

holders,  the  king  remitted  the  usual  charge  for  rency  of  the  country  at  £6,000,000.    0&  > ' 

coinage.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  (1504)  a  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  nu.'Lx*x7 
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listorj  of  Englimd,  or  of  the  world,  wm  the 
stablishment  of  the  bank  of  England,  April 
!5,  1694,  William  and  Mary  bcdng  then  the  sot- 
rt-icns  of  England.  (See  Bask,  toL  iL  p.  573.) 
111?  institntion  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to 
:.e  wants  of  the  government,  which  had  been 
»bli;red  to  paj  interest  at  rates  Tarying  from  20 
o  40  per  cent  per  annum.  It  at  once  relieved 
he  government  from  embarrasBments,  and  be- 
ame  the  principal  means  of  the  success  in  the 
aiDpai^  of  1695,  thus  uding  materiallj  and 
ItrcidecUj  in  bringing  about  the  peace  of  Bj»- 
rick  in  1697.  The  following  table,  derived 
rem  the  ^  indentures^*  made  with  the  masters 
>f  the  mint,  will  exhibit  the  number  of  pounds, 
hillings,  and  pence  which  have  at  various 
imes  in  England  been  coined  out  of  a  pound 
»f  «ilver,  with  the  standard  of  fineness: 


^»frtw»  A-D.  laoo 

'.  ■).  ^Edward  I 

M4.  Ih  Edward  IIL 

U^2U       *•         -    

*:^t'       "         •    

4:i  18  Henry  IV , 

V-4,   4  Edward  IV 

.'.-'7. 1%  Henry  VIII 

^4.<, «     •*       •*  

r.4.\8«      ••       •*  

.S4*.8T        •         •    

^49,  SEdwwdVL 

Wl,    6        •  "    

=:j;-jj^(6Bdw«dVL. 

v.i   IMary 

Vrf>.   2  Elizabeth 

6.'1,4«        **  


BUtct. 


«>.dvL 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
U 
11 
11 
10 

e 

4 

e 

8 


1 
2 
S 
1 
1 
8 
8 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


▲Q^.   £   a.    A 


ocdwt. 

0  19 
0  18 
0  IS 
0  18 
0  18 
0  18  . 
0  18 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


• 
0 
8 

8 

» 


U  1 

11  0 

11  8 

11  8 


0  18 

8    0 

6    0 

8    0 

6    0 

8    0 

018 

1    0 

0  IB 

0  18 

1  10 
IIT 
8  8 
8  8 
8  8 
8  8 
8  18 
8  18 


0 

8 

8 

e 

0 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8  0  0 

8  0  0 

8  0  0 

8  8  0 


\.t  the  present  day  the  standard  of  fineness  ia 
he  same,  but  the  weight  of  the  coins  has  been 
enlaced,  the  shilling  weighing  but  87  grains, 
md  a  pound  of  silver  thus  produdng  66  ,W 
Jiillines. — The  currency  of  Scotland  prior  to 
he  time  of  Robert  I.  (1306)  was  of  the  same 
taodard  as  that  of  England  at  the  same  date, 
1  oz.  2  dwt  of  fine  silver,  and  18  dwt  of 
Llloy,  making  one  potmd;  but  that  standard 
K-a5  reduced  gradually,  until  in  1424  it  repre- 
ented  £1 17«.  6i.  From  this  time  forth  it  was 
lipidly  reduced,  standing  in  the  under  mention- 
d  years  as  follows :  1451,  £3  4<. ;  1456.  £4 
6#.;  1475,  £7  4«.  In  1529, 11  oz.  of  fine  silver 
jid  1  oz.  of  alloy  represented  £9  12«. ;  in  1556, 
ns ;  and  in  1565,  £18.  In  1571, 9  oz.  of  fine  sil- 
er  and  3  oz.  of  alloy  were  £16  14j.  ;  in  1576, 8 
>z.  of  fine  silver  and  4  oz.  of  alloy  were  £16 14<. 
n  1579, 11  oz.  of  fine  silver  and  1  oz.  of  alloy 
rere  £22 ;  in  1581,  £24 ;  in  1597,  £30 ;  and  in 
GOl,  £36.  In  1738, 11  oz.  2  dwt.  of  fine  silver 
rith  18  dwt  of  alloy  were  £37  4s.  The  ear- 
iest  coinage  of  Scotland  is  believed  to  have 
aken  place  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  L,  1106- 
24- — ^The  early  history  of  the  money  of  Eng^ 
ind,  in  one  respect  at  least,  answers  to  a  con* 
iderable  extent  for  a  history  of  the  currency 
f  all  countries  of  the  same  era..  Flnctuationa, 
[ebasement,  and  feeble  efiTorts  to  restore  it, 
nark  the  progress  of  time.  In  France,  Pepin, 
he  first  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  in  his  reign 
752-768)  increased  the  number  of  pennies  in  a 


pound  of  diver  fnm  240  to  264.  This  abuse 
was  however  corrected  in  the  succeeding  reign 
by  Charlemagne.  But  Philip  L  in  his  reign 
(1060-1108)  caused  his  denien  or  pennies  to  be 
made  of  i  copper  and  f  silver.  The  deprecia- 
tions of  the  coin  have  since  then  been  very 
great  and  numerous. — ^In  America,  ^*  Uie  sevend 
provinces  in  their  infancy,^  says  an  "PngKah 
writer  in  1767,  "  had  but  Uttle  ^tide,  and  con- 
sequently little  money.  The  tools,  utenala, 
and  necessaries  for  planting  they  were  at  first 
supplied  with  from  Britain,  involved  them  in 
debt  before  they  were  able  to  raise  goods  for 
exportation  to  pay  their  creditors;  and  the 
floods  they  first  raised  were  often  so  ordinaiy 
m  quality  or  so  little  in  quantity  that  they 
were  able  to  export  to  a  foreign  market,  thai 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  same  often  tum^  out 
poorly ;  by  which  means  the  planters  remained 
continually  in  debt  to  the  British  merchant^ 
and  occasioned  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  always 
against  them;  and  having  neither  goods  nor 
cash  sufficient  to  remit  to  their  creditors,  the 
consequence  has  been  that  many  bad  debts 
have  been  made  and  great  losses  sustuned,  as 
the  merchants  of  6r^  Britain  have  but  too 
fatally  experienced.'^  As  the  northern  coloniea 
improved  in  their  condition,  the  British  mer- 
chants received  their  claims  in  part ;  but  this 
**  prevented  the  cash  staying  with  them**  (the 
colonists),  ^^and  obliged  them  to  ship  it  off 
with  their  other  merchandise  toward  paying 
their  debts.**  The  provinces  were  now  driven 
to  the  issue  of  paper  money  for  circulation  at 
home,  and  the  writer  above  cited  assures  ua 
that  ^'gold  and  sUver'*were  "as  much  mer- 
chandise as  any  they  dealt  in.**  This  state  of 
things  went  on,  and  with  it  the  rate  of  exchange 
advanced  rapidly,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table: 


T-. 

Slerlinr 

rxcbaaf*  ia 

ValM«f 

1708 

188 
186 
160 
179 
886 
870 
810 
8S0 
600 
660 
UOO 

OfLlOkl. 

1706 

7     S> 

1718 

8     0 

1716 

8    a 

1717 

18     • 

ITM 

14     0 

172S 

18     0 

1780 

80     • 

1787 

88     0 

1741 

93     0 

1748 

60     0 

The  currency  of  Rhode  Island  suffered  such  a 
depreciation  between  1744  and  1759,  that  while 
in  the  former  year  it  required  £450  to  obtiun 
£100  sterling,  in  the  latter  it  required  £2,800. 
However,  in  or  about  the  year  1767,  measures 
were  taken  to  place  the  currency  of  some  of 
the  colonies  on  a  better  footing.  What  waa 
the  nature  of  the  reforms  so  made  we  are  not 
informed  ;  but  in  1767  the  following  were  the 
rates  of  sterling  exchange  in  Che  provinces 
named:  Massachusetts,  133^;  New  York  and 
East  Jersey,  175  to  1714;  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Jersey,  165  to  160? ;  Virginia,  125 ;  Mary- 
land,  145;  North  Carolina,  145;  South  Caro- 
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Una,  700;  Georgia,  100;  Jamaiea»  140;  Barba-  floirinaK.E.direetioiitotbeA]BOQr.  h*^ 

dos,  136 ;  Nevis  and  Montserrati  175 ;  Antigua  soath,  the  Biramnren  and  its  bnmdieB  oiiiu  2 

and  St.  ObriatoDhers^  165.     (For  American  the  Liaa  river.    Lakes  are  nomeroost  tod »» 

revolatioDary  ana  national  correncj  and  coin-  of  them  are  large.    Sonth  of  the  deeert  of  (t.l 

age,  see  Bank,  and  Coins  ;  and  for  farther  in-  are  the  Oling  and  Dzariog,  and  the  Koku-Kv 

formation,  see  Mnrr,  and  NmasMiiTicB.)  or  Blae  sea,  which  according  to  the  Cfaiime  k- 

MONGE,  Gaspabd,  a  French  mathematician,  coonts  is  liK)  m.  in  length  and  60  in  hre^ 

bom  in  Beanne  in  1746,  died  July  28,  1818.  In  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  coontry  lakes  abccrc 

Li  1766  he  was  a  tutor  in  the  school  of  engineers  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Upsa-nor,  AltAi-:*- 

in  M^zi^res,  and  was  afterward  assistant  to  Alak-nor^and  thelki-aral. — ^MoagoliiUdi^^ 

Bossnt,  and  also  to  the  abb6  Nollet,  whom  he  into  4  prmcipal  regions :  1,  Inner  Mooci<a>- 

succeeded  in  the  chair  of  natural  philoeophj^.  ing  between  the  great  wall  and  the  di»«r.  i 

While  in  this  school  he  made  numerous  exp«ri-  Gobi:  2,  Outer  Mongolia,  between  the  detr. 

ments  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  investiga-  and  the  Altai  mountams^  and  reaching  fron  tK 

lions  into  the  principles  of  geometry,  which  led  Inner  Hingan  to  the  Tlen-shan ;  8,  the  eocsr 

to  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  important  de-  about  Koko-nor ;  4,  Uliassutai  sad  its  deptft- 

partment  of  that  sdence,  to  which  ne  gave  the  enciea.    Inner  Mongolia  ia  divided  into  6  cm 

name  of  descriptive  geometry.    In  1780  he  was  and  24  tribes,  which  are  again  divided  is:*  4t 

made  a  member  of  Ihe  academy  of  sciences,  and  standards,  each  comprising  about  2,000  fiiLJ^ 

soon  after  professor  of  physics  in  the  lyceum  of  commanded  by  hereditary  prinoea   The  Kor* 

Paris.   During  the  revolution  he  was  for  a  short  tchin  and  the  Ortous  are  the  prindpel  trba 

time  minieter  of  marine;  and  when  materials  Another  large  tribe,  the  Teskhsra, oeapr :^ 

for  eouipping  the  army  were  to  be  suddenly  region  immediately  north  of  the  gmt  wv 

provioed,  and  almost  created,  he  devoted  him-  Outer  Mongolia  is  divided  into  4  anks  t»^ 

self  with  great  energy  to  the  work.     It  was  of  which  is  govenied  by  a  khsn  orprmceTM 

through  his  exertions  that  the  normal  and  poly-  duma  descent  from  Genghis  Xhan.   Tb«  Cir 

techmo  schools  were  established,  the  one  to  kasarethenrinoipaltri^andtheirikhBtfi 

fopply  teachers,  and  the  other  to  furnish  eng^-  are  divided  mto  86  standards,  eadi  of  vb : :» 

neers;  he  taught  in  both  schools.    He  accom-  restricted  to  a  particular  territory  tnm  vu. 

panied  the  army  into  Italy  and  Egypt,  where  it  is  not  allowed  to  wander.    TheooutrrtX 

ne  formed  a  lasting  friendship  with  fionaparte,  Lake  Koko-nor  is  occupied  by  TonrgontU  H^ 

and  on  his  return  was  made  president  of  the  shoits,Khalkas,  and  other  tribes,  srrangvdc.r 

Egyptian  commission,  head  of  the  polytechnic  29  standards.    Uliassatai  is  a  town  of  l^*' 

school,  and  member  of  the  senate  with  the  titie  houses  in  the  W.  part  of  Mongolia,  sad  Im  a 

of  count  of  Pelosium;  but  on  the  frdl  of  Ni^x>-  a  well  cultivated  valley  on  the  rircr  Iro.  I:^ 

leon  he  wa3  deprived  of  all  his  honors  and  emol-  dependent  territories  oompriae  11  triSe*  ^ 

mnentBL    He  was  the  first  who  applied  the  dif-  yji^iv—  divided  into  81  standarda->Mor^*Ci 

ierential  calculus  to  the  general  theory  of  sur-  is  supposed  to  be  ridi  in  metsis  tad  nuamA 

lieoea    His  best  known  work  is  the  Qiomitrie  but  fittie  ia  accuratdy  known  of  its  natsni  1> 

de$eriptive  (4th  ed.,  1820),  which  has  never  tory.    Its  immense  plains  nad  gioonj  kre^ 

been  surpassed  as  an  elementary  text  book.  are  inhabited  by  multitudes  of  wild  ee>'^'' 

MONGOLIA,  a  country  of  Asia,  and  at  pres-  among  which  are  the  elk,  the  stag.  tk«  «•• 

ent  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  lyine  between  aoat,  Uie  wild  ass,  the  yak,  the  brown  end  *.  vt 

lat  SS""  and  62''  N.  and  long.  82''  and  128''  £.,  bear,  the  ounce,  and  two  q^ecies  of  tiger.  l«<k 

boonded  N.  by  the  Russian  government  of  hares,  squirrels^  and  foxeSb    Thewolnso^l^- 

Irkooisk  in  Siberia,  N.  £.  and  £.  by  Mantchoo-  golia  are  large  and  fierce,  and  preftr  to  tf^ 

ria,  8.  by  the  Ohinese  provinces  of  Ohi-li  and  men  rather  tiban  animala ;  they  wiO  pm  t^  ^ 

8han-Bi  and  the  Yellow  river,  8.  W.  by  Kan-  a  flock  of  sheep  to  attack  the  sbepbcrd.  > 

80,  and  W.  by  Oobdo  and  Hi;  area,  1,400,000  Mongols  wage  against  them  incewent  end  ^ 

ia.  m.;  pop.  2,000,000.    It  is  chiefly  a  high  diotive  war.    Tke  annooncemeot  thet  e ««• 

plain,  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  almost  destitute  has  made  its  appearance  in  a  nei^beriMMi » * 

of  wood  and  water.    In  the  central  part  is  the  signal  for  every  man  to  mount  hie  bone.  Vj 

great  sandy  desert  of  Gobi,  which  stretches  horsemen  mn  it  down,  capture  it  with  e  )t^* 

from  N.  £.  to  8.  W.  with  an  area  estimated  drag  it  to  the  tents,  and  after  toitorinf  11*'' 

at  600,000  sq.  nu    The  chief  mountun  ranges  some  time  skin  the  animal  alive  and  tan  u  ^«« 

of  Mongolia  are  the  Altai  and  ita  various  sub-  in  that  condHtion.    Among  the  birdi  of  HtsT 

ordinate  ohaina,  which  extend  eastward  under  lia  are  pheasants  and  es^es.    Theee^  tf  ^^ 

the  names  of  Tangnoo,  Khangai,  and  Kenteh,  oonmion,  and  makea  its  nest  where  it  Ff«^ 

aa  far  as  the  Amoor;  and  the  Ala-shan  and  In-  the  people  abstaining  from  moleiliBg it  ie  *? 

ahan  ranges,  which  oonmienoe  in  lat  42°  N.  and  way.    The  double^humped  or  Bactriia  «?< 

long.  lOr  £.,  and  mn  N.  £.  and  N.  to  the  existo  in  both  the  wild  and  donerticsted «» 

Amoor  in  lat  68^  N.    The  rivers  of  Monaolia  This  camel  endnras  the  most  iatcne»  cvid.  r< 

are  chiefly  in  the  north.    The  Selenga,  Orkbon,  only  without  iqjury  but  apparently  with  r  ^'^ 

and  Toola  unite  their  streams  and  flow  into  Lake  ore.    It  delights  to  face  the  north  ^'f^ 

Baikal.    The  Kerlon  and  Onon  rise  near  each  winter,  or  to  stand  motioalese  ia  pbeef  txp^ 

other  on  oppodte  sides  of  the  Kenteh  range,  and  to  Uie  severest  blasts.   Itsmflkiesieelka;!* 
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snpplies  large  qiumtitiefl  of  butter  and  oheeee.  tion.    The  odor  perradlng  the  hiterior  of  the 

The  flesh  la  not  esteemed  by  the  Mmiaola,  who  Mongol  tent  la,  to  those  not  accaatomed  to  it^ 

generallj  eat  only  the  hump. — ^The  aou  of  Mon-  diagnating  and  dmoat  .inaapportable.     "^  Thia 

golia  is  poor,  and  little  of  it  b  fit  for  onltavation  ameU,*'  aaya  M.  Hno,  "so  potent  sometimea 

on  aoooont  of  the  want  of  moisture,  neither  that  it  aeema  to  make  one's  heart  rise  to 

rain  nor  snow  falling  in  snffieient  qnantitiea  ez-  one'a  throaty  ia  occasioned  bj   the  mntton 

cept  on  the  aodivitiea  of  the  monntun  rangesi  grease  and  hotter  with  which  every  thing 

From  the  great  elevation  of  the  oonntiy  and  on  or  abont  a  Tartar  is  impregnated.    It  ia  on 

the  dryoeas  of  the  atmosphere,  the  climate  ia  aoooont  of  this  habitoal  filth  that  they  are 

exoessively  cold.    Mercury  often  renudna  firozen  called  TmhTa-Du^  ^  stinking  Tartars,' by  the 

for  weeka  in  snccession.    The  winter  lasts  9  Ohinese,  themselvea  not  altc^ether  inodorona, 

months,  and  is  immediately  succeeded  by  aom-  or  by  any  meana  particular  abont  deanlinesa." 

mer,  in  which  there  are  aometimea  daya  of  Honaehold  and  fiemily  carea  among  the  Mon- 

stifling  heat    The  nights^  however,  are  almost  gob  are  assigned  entvely  to  the  women,  who 

invariably  cooL    At  all  seaaona  the  weather  ia  milk  the  oowsi  make  butter  and  dieeae,  draw 

Bobjeet  to  great  and  audden  ohangea.    In  the  water,  gather  fuel,  tan  skins,  and  miJce  doth 

southern  part  of  the  country,  where  the  Ohinese  and  cl(miea.    The  occupation  of  the  men  con* 

emigranta  have  introduced  affriculturei  it  ia  no-  sists  wholly  in  conducting  the  fiodks  and  herds 

tioed  that  the  temperature  baa  risen  with  the  to  pasture,  whidi,  as  they  are  accustomed  from 

increase  of  cultivation,  so  that  kinds  of  grain  infancy  to  horsebadc,  is  an  amusement  rather 

which  formerly  would  not  ripen  because  of  the  than  a  labor.    They  sometimes  hunt  wild  ani- 

oold  are  now  raised  with  auccesa.    In  this  part  mala  for  food  or  for  their  skins,  but  never 

of  Mongolia  there  are  towns  and  villages^  and  for  pleaaure.    When   not  on   horsebadc  the 

a  portion  of  the  native  race  have  adopted  a  men  pass  their  time  in  dMolute  idleness^  dee^ 

settled  life. — ^The  Mongols  bdong  to  the  great  ing  all  ni^ht  and  squatting  dl  day  in  their 

Mongolian  division  of  mankind,  which  takea  ita  tents,  drinking  tea  or  smoking.    Thdr  ednca* 

name  firom  them.  They  bdong  also  to  the  great  tion  ia  very  mnited.    The  only  persona  who 

nomadic  fiunily  of  centrd  Asia,  who  in  Europe  learn  to  read  are  the  lunaa  or  piierts^  who  are 

are  commonly  known  under  the  vague  general  also  the  painters,  aonlptora,  arohitectSi  and  phy* 

designation  of  Tartars  They  are  genenlly  stout  dcians  of  the  nation.    The  training  of  the  men 

sqnat,  swarthy,  and  ugly,  with  hi^  and  broad  who  are  not  intended  for  priests  ia  confined  to 

shoulders,  pointed  and  prominent  chins^  long  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  matchlock,  and  a 

teeth  distant  from  each  other,  eyea  black,  dUp-  thorough  mastery  of  horsemanship.    M.  Hue 

fcical,  and  unsteady,  thid^  anort  necks,  bony  says:  ^*When  a  mere   infiint  the  Mongol  is 

and  nervous  hands,  and  short  mnacular  armaw  weaned,  and  aa  aoon  as  he  ia  strons  enough  he 

Their  stature  ia  equd  to  that  of  Europeans,  ia  atuck  upon  a  horse^s  back  bdiind  a  man,  the 

They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  nomadic  in  their  animd  is  put  to  a  gallop,  and  the  luvemle  rider, 

mode  of  life,  living  in  tenta  and  snbsistang  on  in  order  not  to  fall  o^  haa  to  ding  wiUi  botii 

uiimd  food,  the  produce  of  their  flocka  and  handa  to  hia  teacher's  jacket    The  Tartars  thus 

lierda.    The  Mongol  tent  for  abont  8  feet  from  become  accustomed  from  a  very  early  age  to 

the  grouod  is  cylindricd  in  form ;  it  then  be-  the  movement  of  the  horse,  and  by  degreee  and 

»>mea  conicd  like  a  pointed  hat    Ita  wood-  the  force  of  habit  they  identify  tbemsdvea  aa  it 

workia  composed  below  of  a  trellis-work  of  were  with  the  ammaL    There  is  perhaps  no 

aoased  bars  which  fold  up  and  expand  at  pleas-  spectade  more  exdting  than  that  of  Mon- 

are.    Above  these,  a  drcfe  of  polea,  fixed  in  the  gol  riders  in  chaae  of  a  wild  horse.    They  are 

tr^ia-work,  meets  at  the  top,  like  the  sticks  of  armed  with  a  long  heavy  pole,  at  the  end  of 

in  umbreUa.    Over  the  woodwork  iaatretched  which  is  a  running  knot    They  gallop,  th^ 

L  thick  covering  of  coarse  felt  The  door  is  low  fly  after  the  horse  they  are  pursuiiig,  down 

ind  narrow,  and  is  crossed  at  the  bottom  by  a  rugged  ravines  and  up  predpitous  hiUs,  in  and 

i>eam  which  serves  aa  a  threshold.    At  the  top  ont|  twisting  and  tuxning  in  their  rapid  course, 

>f  the  tent  is  an  opening  to  let  out  smoke,  which  until  they  come  up  with  their  game.    They 

»ui  at  any  time  be  dosed  by  a  piece  of  felt  then  take  the  bridle  of  their  own  horse  in  thdr 

ranging  dxyve  it,  to  which  is  attached  a  loos  teeth,  seize  with  both  hands  thdr  heavy  pole^ 

itring  for  the  purpose.    The  interior  is  divided  and  bending  forward  throw,  by  a  powerful  ef- 

nto  two  compartmenta,  that  on  the  left  bdnc  fort,  the  running  knot  around  the  wild  horse'a 

br  the  men,  while  that  on  the  right  ia  occupied  neck.    In  thia  exerdae  the  greatest  vigor  must 

>y  the  women,  and  is  also  used  aa  a  kitcnen,  be  combined  with  the  greatest  dexterity  in  order 

£e  utensils  of  which  consist  chiefly  of  large  to  enable  them  to  stop  short  the  powerful  un* 

earthen  veasds  for  holding  water^  wooden  paila  tamed  animals  with  which  they  have  to  deaL 

br  mUk,  and  a  large  bdlnihaped  iron  kettle.  A  It  aometimea  happena  that  coid  and  pole  are 

(mall  sofa  or  coudi,  a  small  aouare  press  or  broken;  butaa  to  a  horseman  being  thrown,  it 

^est  of  drawer^  the  top  of  whidi  serves  aa  an  is  an  occurrence  we  never  saw  or  heard  ot  The 

dtar  for  an  idol,  and  a  number  of  goats'  horna  Mongol  is  so  accustomed  to  horseback  that  he 

ixed  in  the  woodwork  of  the  tent^  on  which  ia  dtogether  like  a  fish  out  of  water  when  he 

lang  varioua  utemdla,  arms,  and  other  artidea,  acta  foot  on  the  ground.    His  step  is  heavy  and 

complete  the  fruniture  of  this  primitive  hahitik  awkward,  and  Iuub  bowed  legs^  his  cheat  bent 
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forward,  his  constant  looldng  about  him,  all  in-  dba,  who  like  the  grand  lama  of  Tlubet  is  ▼:*• 
d^cate  a  person  who  roends  the  greater  portion  shipped  as  an  incarnation  of  the  duty.  The  > 
of  his  time  on  the  back  of  a  horse  or  a  camel.'*  flnence  of  these  personages  is  Terjr  greit«  lad  *ji 
The  Mongols  many  very  yoong,  and  their  mar-  Chinese  emperors^  who  are  constuiUy  ia  dr^d 
riages  are  regnlated  entirely  by  their  parents^  of  the  MongolSi  watch  the  liTiog  Bad«L» 
who  make  the  contract  wiUiont  consnlting  the  with  anzioos  care,  and  spare  no  puDs  to  o&^ 
yonng  people  at  all.  No  dowry  is  given  with  dilate  them  and  to  win  over  to  taar  intrcK 
the  bride,  but  on  the  contra^  the  bridegroom^s  those  who  manage  these  deities.~Th6  tn6t  \t 
fiunily  pay  a  conmderable  price  for  the  maiden,  tween  China  and  Russia  passes  throng  Mt- 
A  plurality  of  wives  is  permitted,  but  the  first  golia  at  Kiakhta,  a  town  on  the  borden  of  the 
wire  is  always  tiie  mistress  of  the  household,  two  countries.  This  trade,  which  ii  eotiftN 
Divorce  is  very  i&equent|  and  is  effected  without  under  the  supervision  of  Mantohoo  offieen.  m- 
the  intervention  of  either  the  civil  or  the  eccle-  troduces  among  the  Mongols  Enropem  go^ 
aiastical  authorities.  The  husband  who  wishes  in  moderate  quantities. — The  Mongoliaii  iiui 
to  repudiate  his  wife  sends  her  back  to  her  par-  least  known  of  all  the  languages  of  Asl  b 
ODta,  without  any  formality  except  a  message  was  reduced  to  writing  about  the  14th  oeotcT, 
that  he  does  not  require  her  any  longer.  This  and  its  literature  consists  in  great  nsrt  of  tn» 
prooeedioff  does  not  give  offence,  as  the  flunfly  lations  of  Chinese  hooka.  It  embraoes,  Lot- 
of  the  lady  retain  the  cattle,  horses,  and  other  ever,  a  few  original  histories  and  umut  poca^ 
property  given  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  mar-  relatinff  chiefly  to  Genehis  Khan  and  to  taot?- 
riage,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  seUing  her  lane.  It  is  with  Genghis  Khan  that  the  bisut; 
orer  again  to  a  fresh  purchaser.  The  women,  of  the  Mongols  properly  oommeaee&  lis 
however,  are  not  oppressed,  and  are  not  kept  in  greatest  of  conquerors  was  bom  about  118<>  lai 
seclusion.  They  come  and  go  at  pleasure,  ride  died  in  1227.  At  his  birth  the  Moogoli  vri 
out  on  horseback,  and  visit  freely  from  tent  to  divided  into  petty  and  discordant  tribei  Hi 
tent.  In  their  manners  and  appearance  they  united  them  into  one  nation,  inflamed  tba 
are,  like  the  men,  haughty,  inaependent,  and  with  religious  and  warlike  enthusiasm,  isd  'A 
vigorous.  The  chie&oftneMongol  tribes  and  aU  them  forth  to  conquer  the  world.  Under  U 
their  blood  relations  form  an  aristocracy  who  banners  they  subjugated  the  whole  of  Tartarv.i 
hold  the  common  people  in  a  mild  species  of  great  part  oif  Chma,  Corea,  Afghanistia,  Pcnx 
patriarchal  servituae.  There  is  no  distinction  and  Russia.  Under  his  aon  and  succettor.  (t- 
of  manners  nor  of  mode  of  living  between  ^ese  lutai.  the  conquest  of  China  was  oonturaed  tbe 
dasses ;  and  thouffh  the  common  people  are  not  calipnate  of  Bagdad  was  overthrown,  the  so.'ui 
allowed  to  own  knd,  they  frequently  acoumn-  of  Iconium  in  Asia  Minor  made  tribotarr,  ci 
late  considerable  property  in  herds  and  flocks.  Europe  overrun  and  devastated  as  far  ts  tbi 
Those  who  become  lamas  are  entirely  free. —  Oder  and  the  Danube.  TheMonsolemiHrevii 
The  ancient  religion  of  the  Mongols  was  a  at  this  time  the  most  extensive  that  the  v^'^ 
species  of  Shamanism,  but  in  the  18th  century  has  ever  seen.  In  1260  Kublai  Eha,  tk 
they  embraced  Lanudsm.  Their  religious  sys-  grandson  of  Genghis,  completed  the  eac;:*^ 
ton  at  the  present  day  is  similar  to  that  of  of  China.  He  ia  known  in  Chinese  histm  m 
niibet,  and  they  acknowledge  the  q>iritnid  the  emperor  Bhe-tsu,  and  as  the  foimder  of  the 
sapremaoy  of  the  grand  lama  at  Lasaa.  They  24th  or  Yuen  dynasty.  He  wss  a  rigorooi  is<| 
are  very  devout,  and  are  generous  and  even  magnificent  ruler,  and  tiie  grand  caul  v< 
prodigal  in  tiieir  contributions  for  religions  China,  which  was  dug  during  his  rags.  » * 
purposes.  Mongolia  abounds  in  well  endowed  lasting  monument  of  his  enlightened  p» '' ! 
lamaseries  constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  with  The  Venetian  Marco  Polo  was  among  the  ^  ^ 
elegance  and  solidity,  and  ornamented  with  eigners  who  were  liberally  entertained  aad  ctt* 
paintings,  sculptures,  and  carvings.  The  most  ployed  at  his  oourt.  Under  him  and  hitdeece?^' 
nmons  of  these  monasteries  is  that  of  the  Great  ants  the  Mongols  were  masters  of  Chins  for  cp* 
Konren,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Toola,  in  the  ward  of  a  century,  till  in  1868  the  nitire  rta 
oountry  of  the  Ehalkas.  Thirty  thousand  lamaa  rose  in  insurrection  and  established  their  s  in- 
dwell in  this  lamasery,  and  the  plain  adjoining  pendence  under  the  Ming  dynastv.  The  )i  s- 
it  is  always  covered  with  the  tents  of  the  pil-  gol  empire  was  split  into  several  lodepdHlr:: 
grims  who  resort  thither  from  all  parts  of  Tar-  sovereignties  in  tbe  18th  century,  hot  v»  r*- 
tarv.  In  these  lamaseries  a  strict  monastic  dis-  united  and  even  enlarged  by  TaroerlsDe  (l^^ 
dpune  is  maintained,  but  each  lama  is  at  liberty  1405),  who  almost  rivalled  Geofl^is  Kbao  » » 
to  acquire  property  by  practising  as  a  physician,  warrior  and  a  conaueror.  After  hii  dcsth  iJ 
by  casting  horoscopes,  or  by  working  as  a  sculp-  Mongol  power  dowly  declined,  and  la  the  «••*? 
tor  or  painter,  or  m  any  occupation  not  incon-  part  of  tne  17th  century  tibey  cradosUr  «1>b^ 
ristent  with  his  priestlv  character.  Almost  all  ted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Jlsntchoo  co|^ 
younger  sons  of  the  free  Mongols  are  devoted  ors  of  China.  They  yield,  however,  Httle  ^"^ 
teom  infancy  to  the  priesthood,  and  this  tendency  than  a  nominal  obedience,  and  are  stiQ  a  htnr-? 
to  monastioism  is  encouraged  by  the  Chinese  and  independent  race,  proud  of  their  dMcva 
government  in  order  to  keep  down  the  growth  of  from  Genghis,  and  ftxily  ooosckms  thst  th«  J*  <^ 
population  among  the  Mongols.  Almost  everv  cestors  were  once  the  masten  of  the  vo'  * 
lamasery  of  the  first  daaspossesaesaliving  Bud-  The  Chinese  government  watcbei  sad  hsv^n 
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them  with  ineomnt  aiudo^i  and  oononiiiteii  flattened  at  the  rootii  lodged  in  a  eommoii 

their  ohiefr  by  annoal  preeente  of  oonslderable  more  or  alreoliu  wiUiont  internal  border,  with 

valne.  the  orownt  generally  pointed  and  eorved  baok- 

MONGOLIAN  BAOE,  one  of  the  great  eth-  ward;  the  neck  loi^s;  the  head  and  body  oot* 

nological  dlTisions  of  mankind.    Its  character-  ered  with  tnberoalaled  non*imbrioated  scales; 

istics  are :  an  olive  yellow  skin ;  thin,  ooarse,  the  tail  very  long,  sometimes  containing  80  ver- 

and  straight  hair;  scanty  beard;  broad,  flat-  tebr»,  capable  of  reproduoUon,  non-prehensile, 

teoed  facoi  low  foi^ehead,  wide  and  small  nose ;  compressed  and  keeled  or  ronnded  according  aa 

obliqae  ores,  thick  lipsi  and  a  stature  inferiw  the  species  are  aanatic  or  terrestrial ;  no  femoral 

on  the  whole  to  that  of  the  Oancastan  race,  pores  nor  dorsal  crest;  eyea  wiUi  2  distinot 

bat  saperior  to  the  Malay.    The  head  is  less  movable  lids;  feet  large,  with  5  nneqoal,  noop 

compresBed  at  the  sides  than  in  the  other  races,  palmated  toea,  famishM  with  strong  daws ;  ia 

so  that  it  presents,  when  viewed  in  front,  a  more  the  fore  limbs  the  1st  finger  is  the  shortest,  and 

ronnded  contour.    The  complexion  is  always  the  8d  and 4th  longest;  in  the  posterior  the  4th 

sufficiently  light  to  show  a  flush,  and  in  the  ex-  is  8  times  aa  long  aa  the  Ist    The  monitors 

treme  north  is  sometimea  decidedly  florid.   Prod  form  a  natural  transition  to  the  serpents,  in  ibid 

Dieterici,  an  eminent  Prussian  statistician,  in  suspension  of  the  bones  of  the  face  to  we  era* 

1859  estimated  the  number  of  the  Mongolians  at  nium  and  their  mobility,  in  the  incomplete  dr^ 

528,000,000 ;  this,  however,  is  probably  an  over-  de  of  the  orbits,  in  the  Ions  and  narrow  lower 

estimate,  though  they  are  oertunly  more  numer*  Jaw  loosely  united  in  the  middle,  in  the  tongna^ 

DOS  than  any  other  race.  Dr.  Pickering  in  ^^  The  and  in  the  scaly  covering.   The  colors  voir  froitt 

Races  of  Man''  includes  the  American  Indians  black  to  more  or  leas  deep  green,  with  ughter 

among  the  Mongolians.    He  says:  '^The  arctic  anota  arranged  in  variona  way  a  ao  aa  to  reaenip 

regions  seem  exdusivd  v  possessed  by  the  Mon-  ble  mosaic  work ;  many  of  these  patterns  are  ao 

golian  race;  which  bende  ia  diffoaed  through  a  admirable  that  the  akin  has  been  naed  to  cover 

greater  variety  of  cUmatea  than  any  other,  and  Jewel  boxea  and  caaea  reuuiring  a  material 

over  a  far  hargst  area.  This  comprises  aboutone  whidi  will  not  readily  tamisn  by  ordinary  flrl^ 

half  of  Ana,  and  with  a  slight  exception  all  abo-  tion.    These  reptiles  are,  next  to  the  orocodilea, 

nginal  America,  or  more  than  two  flftha  of  the  the  laroeat  of  living  aanrUna ;  they  live  either  in 

iflkod  surface  of  tue  globe.    Notwithstanding  the  the  ndghborhood  of  rivers,  or  in  dry  sandy 

recent  encroachments,  the  greater  portioned  the  regions,  the  former  dass  being  sdd  to  give 

American  continent  is  still  inhabited  by  Mon-  notice  of  the  presence  of  orocodilea  by  a  vmia- 

^olian  tribea;  and  while  aome  of  them  wander  tling  sound,  whence  their  common  name;  thev 

toward  the  north  further  than  civilized  man  has  do  not  dimb  trees  nor  scale  precipices,  thou^ 

bitherto  been  able  to  foDow,  others  are  still  the  they  run  rapidly  on  the  ground,  in  a  sinnona 

nearest  dwdlers  to  the  southern  pole."     By  aerpent-like  manner  on  account  of  the  length 

DQost  writera,  however,  the  American  Indiana  of  the  taiL    Their  food  consiata  principally  of 

ire  held  to  be  a  distinct  race,  and  the  term  the  laxser  coleopterous  and  orthopterousinseota; 

Mongoliana  ia  reatricted  chiefly  to  the  following  they  alao  eat  the  egsa  of  aouatic  birda  and  refK 

oationa:  the  Mongols  proper,  the  Mantchooa^  tilea,  and  auch  liatuda,  amiul  tortoisea,  flab,  and 

Doreana,  Ghinese.  Thibetuis^  Anamites^  Bur-  mammals  aa  they  are  able  to  overpower.    If 

mese,  Siameae,  Ji^panese,  Samoyeda,  Koriaka,  the  American  genua  helod&rma  (Wieg.)  be  es- 

Darals,  Oatiaka,  Kamtchatdalea^  Finna,  Lap-  duded  (and  tlua  ia  now  generally  placed  near 

iandera,  'KaqufmauT,  and  the  varioua  tribea  in-  the  lizaraa  proper^  the  true  monitora,  of  which 

babiUng  Turkestan  or  Independent  Tartary,  fewer  than  20  apedea  are  deaoribed,  are  con* 

irho  are  commonly^  caDed  Tartars bv  Europeans,  fined  to  Ana,  Africa,  and  Auatralaaia.    Of  the 

:hoagh  the  term  ia  not  naed  by  the  people  to  senna  eoraniia,  erroneously  called  tupinambU 

Bvbom  it  ia  applied.  ^y  Dandin,  the  beat  known  annatio  apedea  ia 

MONGOUS.    See  LnfUB,  voL  x.  p.  452.  the  monitor  of  the  Nile  (F.  Nihtiats,  Fita-X 

MONTTEAU,  a  central  oo.  of  Mo.,  bounded  oommon  in  the  rivera  of  Egjpt  and  of  weatem 

^T.  E.  by  the  Missouri  river,  and  drained  by  and  aouthem  Africa,  and  attdning  a  lencth  of 

Valine,  Morean,  and  Monitean  creeka ;  area,  400  5  or  fl  feet,  of  which  the  head  ia  about  fp,  the 

^).  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 6,403,  of  whom  593  were  neck  i,  and  the  tail  nearly  one  half;  the  teeth 

slaves.    Iron,  limestone,  and  excellent  coal  are  are  80  above  and  23  below;  the  generd  color 

oand ;  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.    The  above  is  greenish  gray  with  black  dots,  with  4 

>rodactiona  in  1850  were  848,914  buahds  of  In-  or  6  yellow  Y-shaped  marks  pointing  backward 

lian  com,  34,540  of  wheat,  68,615  of  oata,  and  iqKm  the  nape,  banda  of  yellow  eyo-like  spoU 

n,6741bs.of  wooL    There  were  8  gristmills,  on  the  back,  a  wide  blad^  band  on  the  shoulder, 

\  saw  miUs,  9  churches,  and  780  pupils  attend-  and  a  narrow  one  edged  with  pale  green  on 

n^  pablic  BchoolsL    Ciqpital,  California.  each  tenq>Ie;  whitish  bdow,  with  brown  trana- 

MONITOR,  the  common  name  of  many  of  verae  banda,  and  the  daws  black.    From  ita 

he  old  worid  atender-tongned  liards  of  the  aoppoaed  naefnlneas  in  devoorinf  the  eggs  of  the 

'.imily  taranid4B^  and  genus  eoroiMif  (Merr.).  crocodile,  it  was  hi^y  esteemed  by  the  andent 

V'Lej  have  an  elongated  head;  long,  extensile,  Egyptians,  nnd  was  freqnenUy  represented  on 

:5d,  fleshy  tongue,  endoeed  in  a  sheath  at  the  their  monuments.     Other  aquatio  spedes  era 

^se :  ao  teeth  on  the  palate,  those  of  the  jawa  Ibiuid  in  the  East  Indies^  and  in  Anatralia  and 
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its  archipelago.    Of  the  terrestrial  moniton  the  waseondeinnedhyparilamentiaDdlMinia. 

beet  known  la  the  F.  teincui  (Merr.),  the  ekink  employed  for  some  time  thereafter.  Croeiwtl 

of  the  ancientSi  the  land  crooodile  of  Herodotoa^  when  ne  commenced  the  war  with  BoodiDd  ii 

the  cuaran  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  genus  pfom-  1660,  made  Monk  oolonel  of  a  foot  regmec; 

moMurui  of  Fitzinger.    This  ia  very  common  and  lientenant-geooral  of  Uie  STtfllery.   Hi 

in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Egypt;  it  is  about  8  performed  important aervicesi  and  wMippoii^ 

feet  long,  of  which  the  ronnded  tail  is  more  ed  to  the  chief  command  in  Scotland  io  Ittl. 

than  one  hal£    The  color  of  the  upper  parte  He  completed  tilie  conquest  of  that  coQatrr, 

▼aries  from  brown  to  yellow,  spotted  and  banded  which  he  governed  with  conaideraUa  skill 

wiitk  one  or  the  other;  it  is  less  camiYorous  and  was  a  commissioner  to  bring  ab(Mt  tfai 

and  ferocious  than  the  aouatio  monitors.    An*  union  of  Ebgland  and  Scotland  thst  aiM 

other  species  is  fi^und  in  the  island  of  Timor,  of  in  the  days  ci  the  protecioiatei  and  aoomttii 

a  brownish  color  marked  with  black  and  yellow,  himself  well  in  tiie  office.    He  semd  m  \k 

about  2  feet  long. — Ouvier,  in  hia  (^MSfiMfis/ot-  navy  against  the  Dutch,  and  had  hia  Am  a 

ia2tt,  has  referred  to  the  flamily  of  monitors  sev-  the  victories  that  were  won.    At  firrt  ba  ra 

eiral  gigantic  fossil  reptiles,  as  the  prvtofoaott-  opposed  to  OromweU's  usurpation,  but  an  ioir 

ma  (B.  de  Meyer),  8  feet  loog,  from  the  coppery  view  with  the  protector  changed  hk  onaiott; 

schists  of  Gormany ;  the  moBOiaunti  (Oonyb.),  and  he  was  again  sent  to  SootlaBd,  wbm  k 

over  80  feet  long,  intermediate  between  the  men*  auelled  a  reboQion.    For  a  time  he  fomnd 

itorsand  iguanas,  from  the  calcareous  strata  of  tnat  country  alone;  and  when  a  oomMlofsiti 

Maastricht;  the  geataurtm  (Ouv.),  12  or  18  feet  was  there  establiahed,  he  controQed  itaaoUoa 

long,  from  an  iron  mine  near  Mannheim ;  and  ffis  rule  was  arbitrary,  but  not  sann^  uA 

the  m^oJoaatfruaCBuckland),  about  40  feet  long^  the  Scotch  prospered  under  it   Thsiojwa 

from  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  the  last  placed  by  early  had  hopea  that  a  restorstai  aoaU  bi 

Pictet  among  the  dinosaurians,  or  those  having  efEbcted  through  hia  aid,  and  Ohsrisa  E  wnai 

certain  tm^mmaiiAn  oharaoters. — ^The  name  of  a  letter  to  him.  which  he  aent  to  OraamL 

monitor  is  sometimes  given  to  some  American  While  GromweU  lived,  MonkkBewUwtfi» 

laoeriaan  liiards,  especially  of  the  genua  tahatar  poasible  to  act  for  the  StoartSi  and  htifg^ 

(Dum.  and  Bibr.),  more  properly  called  safe-  himself  to  the  Immediate  dutiea  of  Ua  tfia 

guards,  corresponding  in  part  to  tupinambii  with  substantial  success.  The  protector  if  r^ 

(baud.)  and  tejtu  OCerr.),  and  to  monitor  (Fitz).  sented  to  have  been  jealous  or  him,  lialaab 

MONK,    fiiee  Mohachibic  death-bed  he  recommended  him  to  hia  aoa  ui 

MONK,  QxoBGK,  duke  of  Albemarle,   an  auccessor.    Monk  gave  good  advice  to  KeM 

Englidi  general,  bom  at  Potheridge,  Devon-  OromweD,  and  showed  every  dlsposltiott  to  fc^ 

shin,  Dec  6, 1608,  died  in  London,  Jan.  8, 1670.  port  his  goYemment,  procudming  bin  iaSooc- 

He  was  of  a  good  family,  and  at  the  age  of  17  land.    When  Richard  fiuled.  and  msttenvst 

he  entered  the  military  servioe,  and  was  present  frlling  into  conftuion  in  England,  Monk  aa^ 

in  an  expedition  sent  against  Spain,  and  in  that  ed  with  his  army  to  London,  where  he  decM 

to  the  iue  of  B^.    For  several  years  he  served  for  a  new  parliament,  the  govemnent  bava^ 

ia  the  Low  Oountries^  and  was  made  a  lieuten-  virtually  passed  into  his  haiMs.    He  nu^^v* 

antHDbbn^  in  the  force  which  Charlea  L  em-  become  lord  protector:  but  hia  smiawa  « 

ployed  against  the  Scotch  in  1688.     On  the  not  of  a  lof^  order.    For  months  stela>& 

Dreaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebellion  in  1641,  he  Scotland  it  waa  uncertain  what  his  pafponw; 

was  sent  to  Ireland,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  but  at  lena;th,  in  the  apring  of  1660,  ba  ^ 

His  conduct  there  was  ao  good,  that  the  lorda  measures  rar  the  restoratioii  of  the  bM*  > 

Juatices  would  have  made  him  governor  of  Stuart    Oharlea  IL  returned  to  Xn^tfi  <^ 

Dublin,  but  the  parliament  party  had  poasesaion  Monk  waa  lavishly  rewarded  with  oftoaii  b^ 

of  the  pkce,  and  he  was  oraered  to  England  bv  and  estates.    He  waa  made  Baron  Hook,  ear: « 

the  commander  of  the  royal  armv.    His  politi-  Torrington,  and  duke  of  Albemarle;  tbe  onW  ^ 

cal  <^inions  were  favorable  to  the  jparliamen-  the  ffarter  waa  bestowed  upon  him,  and  hanoa'* 

tary  cause,  and  when  he  arrived  in  ttngjand  he  ed  the  offices  of  privy  couneillor,  nsttar  of '-^ 

waa  deprived  of  hia  regiment  by  the  king*a  horse,  and  commander  of  the  tbrosa   l^^^ 

order;  but  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  Oxford,  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  the  ooaDD<«* 

where  he  won  the  royal  fkvor,  and  waa  made  a  IGddlesex  and  Devooshire»  and  of  the  Utf^ 

mator-ffenerai  in  an  Irish  force,  then  employed  of  South^nvk.    In  1664  he  was  ^boed  at  ^ 

inEngland.    Thia  force  was  defeated  by  Fair-  headof  the  admiralty,  and  in  1667  at  tbabtft 

flo,  and  Monk  made  prisoner.     After  being  of  the  treasury.    His  income  was  Xlt,^'*.  f 

confinedibr  some  time  in  the  tower  of  London,  enoimous  one  for  those  days,  and  eioaaiii«:  ^ 

he  aooepCed  servioe  in  the  parliamentary  army,  that  of  only  two  other  snbiect^  the  daka^ 

and  retamed  to  Ireland  in  1646,  in  company  Buckingham  andthedukeof  Ormcod.  lal^ 

with  the  deputv.  Lord  Lide.    Thelduff  wasso  he  served  in  the  fleet  against  theDst^!^* 

strong  there  that  they  effi»cted  nothmg,  and  with  no  distinction.     On  his  retara  bai  «^* 

returned  to  England.    Agidn  going  to  Ireland,  Med,  and  he  died  of  drom.    He  ma  (s^ 

with  command  of  the  army  in  the  north,  he  in  Westminster  abbey,  ana  the  king  afliw^ 

was  diatinguiahed  for  Ua  energy  and  cruelty,  his  fhneraL    His  titles  and  estates  daaaiav^  ^ 

A  treaty  which  he  made  with  the  Irish  in  1649  his  son  Ohristq>her,  who  died  without  iM  * 
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1688,  and  the  family  became  extinct  the  same    high,  and  the  hjoid  bone  is  expanded  into  a 
fear  that  saw  the  final  fall  of  the  royal  honse    kind'of  dram,  which  renders  the  voice  bo  res* 


irhich  George  Monk  had  vainly  restored  to  the    onant  and  load  that  their  troops  make  a  most 
BriUflh  throne.    Gaizot  says  of  Monk:  *'He    frightfol  noise  daring  the  night  leading  the 


'Ji4t€  de  la  republique  et  Htabliuement  de  la  can  monkeys,  resembling  the  baboons  in  dispo- 

nonarehie  en  Angteterre  (Paris,  1851 ;  En^h  sition  and  &cial  angle,  and  the  gibbons  (hvUh 

f  analation,  edited  by  Lord  Whamdiffe).  bates)  in  their  noisy  and  gregarioos  habits.   The 

MONK,  Jambs  Hknbt,  an  En^h  prelate  and  species  are  most  abondant  in  Gaiana  and  BrazO, 

inthor.  bom  in  Hontbgford,  Herts,  earl^  in  where  80  or  40  are  often  seen  on  a  single  tree. 

L784, aied at hispalaoe, 6tapleton,near Bristol,  The  brown  howler  or  aragnato  (M,  vrnniu. 

Fane  6,  1856.    He  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  James  Hamb.)  is  reddish  brown,  with  long  hair  and 

tf  onk,  formerly  chief  iastioe  of  MontreaL    He  beard,  and  blaish  black  face ;  it  is  nearly  8  feet 

itadied  at  the  Oharternoase,  and  at  T^i^  col-  lon^,  exdnsive  of  the  tail.    The  red  howler  (Jf. 

ege,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  denteulus^  lU.)  has  a  redder  tinge  to  the  hair, 

n  1805.    In  180?  he  became  assistant  tutor,  and  with  black  face,  and  nearly  bare  nnder  parts. 

n  1808  succeeded  Person  as  regios  professor  of  There  are  several  other  species.    The  sapajoas 

3rreek,  bat  resigned  that  office  on  his  promotion  are  more  slender  in  form,  witii  flatter  &oes, 

x>  the  deanery  of  Peterborongh  in  1822.    In  longer  tails,  and  milder  dispositions  than  the 

L880  he  became  bishop  of  Gloacester  at  the  re-  howlers,  resembling  the  gnenons  or  long-tailed 

x)inmendation  of  the  late  dake  of  Wellington,  monkeys  of  the  old  worl£    In  the  genns  atelet 

3e  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  hish  charch  (Geoffix)y),  the  head  is  roonded,  tiie  limbs  very 

>art^,  bat  took  little  part  in  political  debates  in  long  and  slender,  the  fore  hands  witiiontthambs. 

Jie  noose  of  lords.    His  principal  work  is  the  or  with  vexy  radimentary  ones,  and  the  tui 

'  Life  of  Bentiey*'  (2  vols.  4to.,  1881),  of  which  long  and  prehensile  and  bare  at  ^e  tip  beneath. 

i  second  and  reviseid  edition  appeared  in  1888.  The  ooaita  (A,  panueuSy  Geoffr.)  is  entirely 

'n  coxu  auction  with  the  late  bishop  of  London  black  ;  they  are  timid,  mfld  animals,  rather 

le  published  Rieardi  PcrwniAdcenariii  (1812),  slaggish  when  not  excited,  bat  exceedingly  agile 

ina  excellent  editions  of  the  Alcestis  and  Hip-  amons  the  trees ;    as  tney  swing  from  the 

>oly  tns  of  Euripides.  branches  by  their  tails  they  look  not  unlike 

MONKEY,  tne  common  name  of  the  familv  lam  black  spiders,  and  are  commonly  called 
imiadm  of  the  order  quadrumana^  The  teeth  spider  monkeys ;  the  isSl  is  not  only  a  5th  hand 
ire  82  to  86  in  number,  and  more  or  less  ap-  for  purposes  of  progression,  but  an  exquisite 
>roximate ;  the  canines  are  larger  than  the  in-  organ  of  touch,  iniere  are  several  species, 
visors,  the  upper  ones  separated  by  a  consider*  which  live  in  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Ama- 
kble  interval  from  the  latter ;  the  face  denuded ;  SEon  and  Orinoco.  Laaothrix  {Qeoftr.)  difers 
lie  fore  feet  often  larger  than  the  hind,  and  the  from  the  last  chiefly  m  the  hands  having  a 
niddle  finger  of  both  hands  and  feet  the  largest ;  thumb  and  in  the  greater  fineness  of  the  hair ; 
opposable  thumbs  on  fore  and  hind  limbs,  chiefly  the  L,  Evmboldtti  (Geoffi*.)  is  of  a  grayish  black 
brmed  for  grasping;  mamme  pectoral,  2  or  4 ;  color,  about  2  feet  long,  with  the  prehensile  tail 
stomach  simple.  Their  food  consists  of  vege-  longer  than  the  body.  In  the  genus  e^^ 
Abies  and  insects.  Their  habits  are  generally  (Geoffir.)  the  head  is  rounded,  and  the  long  tafl 
Lrboreal,  and  their  habitats  tbe  forests  of  tropi-  is  hairy  throughout  and  prehensile ;  the  mon- 
)2l  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  monkeys  keys  of  this  genus  are  very  active,  excellent 
it  the  new  world  are  entirely  distinct  from  climbers,  with  well  formed  hands;  the  size  is 
hose  of  the  old ;  the  former  have  been  called  small,  the  disposition  mild  and  playibl,  and  the 
imiaplatyrrhini^  or  broad-nosed  monkeys,  and  habits  gregarious.  The  homed  sap^ou  {C,  fit- 
he  latter  nmia  eatarrhini^  or  narrow-nosed  tuellus^  Geoffi*.)  is  blackish  brown,  with  the  face 
nonkeys. — ^The  platvrrhini  have  the  nostrils  surrounded  wiui  whitish,  and  the  hair  of  the 
ride  apart,  on  the  sides  of  the  nose  as  it  were ;  forehead  rising  in  2  lengtiiened  tufts  above  the 
hey  have  no  cheek  pouches  nor  callosities  on  ^es.  The  capuchin  monkejr  {0.  eapueinu$^ 
he  rump,  and  their  long  tails  are  generally  pre-  Erxl.)  varies  from  grayish  Tvhite  to  olive,  with 
lensile ;  the  hands  have  either  4  or  6  fingers,  a  black  crown  like  a  monk's  cap.  The  weeper 
he  first  or  thumbs  very  slightiy  if  at  all  oppo»-  monkey  (/J,  aj^Ua^  Geoffir.),  so  called  from  its 
ble ;  the  teeth  are :  incisors  },  canines  |i|,  mo-  plaintive  cry,  is  deep  brown  above,  with  darker 
urs  4i4  =  86 ;  they  ix^abit  the  warm  parts  of  feet,  crown,  and  tiul,  and  lighter  around  the 
k>uth  America.  Ibe  marmosets  have  been  de-  face.  The  white-throated  sapi^ou  (C,  hypoleu' 
cribed  under  that  title,  and  the  remainder  of  eu%^  Geoff.)  is  black,  with  the  front  ana  sides 
he  tribe  may  be  divided  into  howlers  and  sapa-  of  the  head,  throat,  and  shoulders  white ;  it. 
oua.  The  howling  monkeys  belong  to  the  exhales  an  odor  of  musk.  There  are  several 
enus  fnycetes  riUiger),  and  are  characterized  other  species,  all  lively  and  mild  in  diroosition, 
y  a  pyramidal  head,  beturded  face,  pentadacty-  inhabiting  Guiana.  In  the  genera  hitherto  al- 
>a8  hands  and  feet,  and  tail  naked  at  the  end  luded  to,  the  nails  are  flattened  and  rounded ;  in 
a  the  lower  sur&ce ;  the  lower  jaw  is  very  the  next  three  they  more  resemble  claws,  and 
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the  animals  inokded  in  them  hare  more  ear-  indaors  are  more  prominent,  and  the  mam 

nlTorons  propensitiesL  eating  meat  insects,'  and  laroer  and  separatea  from  the  indaon ;  therf  is 

small  birds  whidi  they  seize.     In  eallithrix  a  thin  septum  between  the  nostrils,  hard  oskM 

(Geoffr.),  of  which  the  type  is  the  siamiri  or  akin  or  callosities  on  the  rmnp,  poodics  oo  tli 

sqnirrel  monkey  (C,  doiurmu,  Geoflfr.),  the  ears  sides  of  the  hce  between  the  chceki  toddif 

are  proportionately  large,  the  body  slender,  the  Jaws ;  they  generally  hare  tuls,  though  tht« 

tail  longer  than  the  body,  entirely  hairy,  and  are  absent  in  the  larger  anthropoid  spe«;  tbj 

not  prehensile ;   the  color  is  grayish  brown,  are  fonnd  in  the  warmer  parts  of  AiU  lad 

lighter  beneath,  with  reddish  limbs  and  black  Africa,  only  one  species  bemg  natmliied  ta 

muzzle ;  the  body  is  7  or  8  inches  long,  and  the  Europe  (the  Barbary  ape  on  tne  rock  of  G.V 

tail  10  or  12.    Other  species  are  described,  all  raltar).    The  first  of  the  monkeys  not  ilradr 

actiye  and  beautiful  animals,  with  camiyorons  noticed,  connecting  the  guenons  or  long-ui!4<l 

propensities;  they  inhabit  principally  Brazil  monkeys   with   the   gibbons  or  long-aniMd 

and  Guiana.    In  aotea  (Humboldt)  the  2  mid-  apes,  is  the  pretbytU  or  capped  monkej;  thii 

die  upper  incisors  are  broad,  and  the  canines  has  no  cheek  pondies,  but  has  naked  esDositie^ 

moderate;  the  eyes  large;  hind  feet  longest;  a  long  tail,  and  arms  reaching  to  the  koeti 

tail  longer  than  the  body,  not  prehensile ;  noc-  The  P.  mitrula  (Eschs.)  has  the  body  U  ^^ 

turnal  in  its  habits,  liying  in  pairs,  resemblinff  long,  and  the  tail  about  as  long;  the  biir  it 

the  lemurs  of  S.  Africa.    The  dourouoouli  (A,  bluish  gray  above  and  grayish  whits  bdov, 

trwirffottUy  Hnmb.)  iscovered  with  asoft grajish  with  a  black  line  from  the  ears  across  the  he*!; 

white  fur,  with  a  dorsal  brown  line,  8  dark  it  is  a  natire  of  Sumatra.    In  theAfriesagccs 

stripes  on  the  head,  and  is  yellowish  brown  be-  eolclnu  (HI.)  there  are  no  thumbs  on  the  ba&di, 

low ;  it  looks  more  like  a  eat  than  a  monkey,  and  the  limbs  are  long  and  sknder  ai  is  tk 

and  the  mouth  is  surrounded  by  bristly  white  spider  monkeys  (aUlsi)  of  the  new  worid.  Tie 

hairs;  the  body  is  about  9  inches  and  the  tail  king  monkey  (C,  polycamtts^  Geoflfr.) if  remirk- 

14;  it  sleeps  during  the  day,  and  is  actiye  at  able  for  the  long,  coarse,  and  flowing  heir « 

night;  the  position  when  seated  is  like  that  of  the  head,  like  a  ftiU-bottomed  periwig;  t^ 

a  d(^,  and  when  sleeping  the  head  is  bent  for-  body  is  shining  black,  and  tiie  tafl  U  pare  white. 

ward  between  the  feet;  it  is  difficult  to  tame,  Other  species   are   described,  all  natin»  of 

and  its  voice  is  loud  and  disagreeable.    The  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone.    The  proboscis  mo> 

last  g^enus  which  need  be  mentioned  of  the  key  (noialii  larvatu9.  Geoflr.)  has  a  short  mu- 

American  monkeys  is  j^theda  (Desm.),  oharac-  zle,  but  the  nose  is  lengthened  into  s  kini  of 

terized  by  a  round  head,  short  muule,  long  proboscis  4  inches  lone,  at  the  end  of  which  (be 

canines,  tail  generally  shorter  than  the  body,  nostrils  are  placed;  the  body  is  thick  sod  tbe 

entirely  hairy,  and  not  prehensile  ;  they  are  limbs  stout ;  there  are  cheek  pouches  sad  cal- 

nocturnal  and  gregarious,  greatly  resembling  losities,  and  the  tail  is  longer  than  tbebo^ij; 

human  pigmies,  and  said  to  be  active,  strong,  the  color  is  reddish  brown,  with  lighter  pstrbei 

and  almost  untamable.    The  couzio  or  black  on  the  lower  back,  and  the  &oe  bltck;  th« 

aaki  (P.  $atanaiy  Hnmb.)  is  dusky  bhiok,  with  body  is  about  2i  feet  long ;   they  sre  t^t 

a  purplish  tinge  beneath,  and  with  the  tail  is  active  and  noisy,  and  inhabit  in  large  troops  th« 

about  2}  feet  long.    The  monk  saki  (P.  ehir<h  forests  of  Boraeo.    The  Cochin  China  mookef, 

potety  Hnmb.)  is  brownish  red,  and  of  all  the  or  done  (Umopyga  fMnuso,  ID.X  is  a  verj  fifii^ 

American  species  bears  the  closest  resemblance  larly  marked  species;  the  mnnie  is  sKftOT 

in  its  features  to  man ;  the  expression  of  the  elongated,  the  face  bare,  the  hands  longer  this 

fMe  is  fierce  and  melancholy,  the  chin  is  cov-  the  forearm  with  short  and  slender  thombi ;  :t 

ered  with  a  thick  beard,  and  the  eyes  are  large  has  cheek  pouches,  but  no  odlosities,  end  tk 

and  sunken ;  it  is  said  to  drink  from  the  hollow  tail  is  long.    The  colors  are  brOliant,  the  upper 

of  the  hand,  and  to  be  very  carefrd  not  to  wet  part  of  the  head  bdng  brown  with  s  dwA£*t 

its  beard.    The  cac^jao  or  black-headed  saki  frontal  band,  long  hur  of  dieeks  £rtv  wl^ 

(P.  melanoeephalay  Desnt)  is  about  a  foot  long;  forearms  and  tail  white,  the  hands  and  tltp 

the  color  of  the  body  is  yellowish  brown,  with  black,  legs  chestnut,  and  body  olive  r*.^'^ 

the  head  black;  there  is  no  beard,  and  the  stands  nearly  4  feet  high.    The  first  geoivc* 

tail  is  so  short  that ''-•-'^--'"  '^  * * '  '^-.         ^  /x_-.  ^i\ 

genus  hraehyurui 

very  timid.  Theyarke(P. 

is  black  with  the  ~ 

long.    These  and 

the  woods  of  Guiana  in  troops,  where  they  are  its  archipelago.    The  8,  entiUmi  (F.  Cav*  --^ 

generally  called  night  or  fox-tailed  apes.— Of  a  body  about  H  feet  lone  and  the  ufl  3  <<<'• 

the  old  world  monkeys,  or  catarrhini^  the  largest  the  hind  limbs  are  mndi  longer  than  the  tft^ 

have  been  mentioned  in  the  articles  Apb,  Ba-  rior:  the  color  is  yellowish  white.  psl«r  m* 

BOON,  Chimp ANZU,  Goruxa,  and  Maoaqits  ;  so  neath,  with  tiie  fkoe,  forearms  and  bsod».  k**] 

that  it  only  remains  to  notice  the  smaller  and  and  feet,  black ;  it  appears  slow,  ssd,  snd »(-;  *- 

long-tailed  species.    This  division  of  the  mon-  when  at  rest,  but  when  roosed  is  estrr^T 

keys  has  the  same  number  of  teeth  as  man,  active;  it  is  very  sensitive  to  ooU,  *&<!,  * 

viz.,  82,  and  umilarly  arranged,  except  that  the  therefore  rare^  seen  in  meaagansi*   Itv<^*^ 
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^^Mmtfrnonby  UieHindooiLandsoTQnaraftedby  wcrefimid  poitionsof  a  jaw  and  teetfa,  rvy 
tbem  that  it  is  oonaiderea  a  crime  to  kill  one ;  anthropoid  in  iqppearanoe,  belonging  to  what  Do 
it  is  believed  that  the  person  who  should  de-  BlainviUe  has  <»Ued  yitMeeui  antiquvs,  which 
stro J  one  will  sorely  die  within  the  year ;  it  some  have  thooght  nearer  to  man  than  is  the 
occapies  a  conspicoons  place  among  their  divin-  chimpan»*e.  Other  fragments  have  been  foond 
tties.  The  nesro  monk^  (&  wuiurua,  Horst)  in  En^bmd,  Greece,  and  France,  which  have 
has  soft  and  dlky  hair  of  a  general  black  color,  been  refemd  to  the  genera  maeaevs^  pMeetu^ 
the  lower  parts,  inner  side  of  limbs,  and  base  mdtemnopUhecHS,  m  theSivslik  hills  of  India 
of  tail  gravlsh ;  the  body  is  aboai  2^  feet  long  have  been  discovered  roecimens  of  Memncpiike^ 
and  the  tauneariy  as  mnch,  and  the  proportions  au  nearly  as  large  as  the  onmgs,  and  some  re- 
are  robnst.  They  are  nnmeroos  in  the  forests  aemhiing  baboons.  In  8oa&  America,  M. 
of  Java,  and  are  hnnted  by  the  natives,  who  nse  Lnnd  foond  in  Bnudl,  in  laL  18^  8.,  q)ecimen8 
the  for  for  various  decorative  porposesL  There  which  herefored  to  the  genera  ee^tcc,  eol/ilArtiS 
are  several  other  nedes  in  Bomatra.  The  jprtnuiviis  (twice  the  oae  of  any  living  Bpwam\ 
genos  cereopithecuM  (Erzl.)  differs  from  the  last  and  pratopMeau  Branlimtu^  which  most  have 
in  the  larger  facial  angle,  more  elegant  ahape  attained  a  height  of  4  feet;  he  also  foond  there 
and  coloring,  longer  posterior  limb^  and  milder  onistitis  (/•  fframdU)  twice  as  large  as  any 

and  more  affectionate  dt^raaition ;  it  baa  only  4  now  living. 

tubercles  to  the  last  lower  molar,  instead  of  6  MONMOUTH,  a  central  co.  of  N.  J«,  border- 
as  in  sfmfMt»»tA«ettfL  The  varied  monkey  (CI  ing  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  drained  by  the  Nevi- 
mona^  Geom-.)  Is  the  handsomest  of  all ;  the  sink,  Shrewsbory,  Shark,  and  Tom^s  riven; 
body  is  chertnot,  upper  part  of  head  bright  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  84,978. 
yellowish  green,  dieeks  yellow,  outride  of  limbs  Its  snr&ee  is  generaDy  level,  witib  elevationa 
and  tail  blackish,  with  a  spot  of  white  on  the  toward  the  N.  K  The  productions  in  1860 
nates ;  it  is  a  native  of  Africa,  cunning,  active,  were  841,072  bushels  of  Lidian  com,  162,904  of 
intelligent,  and  pUiyfuL  The  Diana  monkey  wheat,  778,272  of  potatoes,  168,646  of  oata,and 
(C.i>tafMi,  Geoflfr.)  is  so  called  fitm  the  white  81,648  lbs.  of  wooL  There  were  82  grist  mins, 
creBcent  on  the  forehead ;  the  chin  and  throat  20  saw  milh^  4  woollen  factories,  14  tanneries, 
are  white ;  it  is  about  li  feet  Imig  with  a  tail  14  distillerieB,  6  newspaper  offices,  60  churches, 
of  2  feet  The  golden  guenon  IC.  auratuB^  and  6,029  puinls  attending  public  schools.  A 
Gtf&.\tNaik  Ana,  is  gmden  yellow  above,  railroad  is  in  operation  between  Port  Monmouth 
paler  below,  with  a  Uadc  spot  on  the  knee,  and  Long  Branch ;  and  a  branch  railroad  con- 
There  are  many  other  ^jwiea,  most,  like  the  sects  the  capital.  Freehold,  with  the  Camden 
first  two,  fix>m  Africa.  The  mangabeys  {eerco"  and  Amboy  walroad  at  Jamesburg. 
c«6us,  Creoffi'.)  bc^  to  come  near  the  baboons  MONMOUTH,  Battlb  of,  an  encounter  be- 
in  the  more  lengthened  muade  and  receding  tween  the  American  and  British  forces,  the  for- 
forehead,  though  they  have  the  long  tail  of  the  mer  commanded  by  Oen.  Washington  and  tlM 
pnenons ;  they  are  found  in  Africa  and  India,  latter  bv  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  whidi  took  place 
The  green  monkey  ((7.  mib^m^  Geoflfr.)  is  a  na-  at  fVeenold,  Monmouth  co^  N.  J^  June  28, 
live  of  Africa  and  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  and  1778.  On  June  18  Sir  Heniy  Clinton,  acting 
is  very  often  seen  in  captivity  on  account  of  its  under  peremptonr  orders  frt>m  the  British  min^ 
lively  and  playfrd  mannen;  the  color  is  olive  istry,  evacuated  Philadelphia,  which  had  been 
green  above,  shading  into  white  below,  and  the  occupied  by  his  army  since  the  preceding  Sep- 
faoe  is  black.  The  malbrouck  of  Bengal  {C.  tember.  and  proceeded  across  New  Jersey  to- 
rynctufju^  Geo&.)  is  olive  brown  above,  ward  Brunswick,  with  a  view  of  embarking  on 
shading  into  white,  with  a  white  band  over  the  the  Raritan.  On  hearing  of  this  movement^ 
eyes;  it  is  an  excellent  climber  and  very  active,  Washington  broke  up  his  camp  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  is  often  seen  in  menageiies.  The  white-  and,  having  sent  forward  some  light  troops  to 
eyelid  niangabey(^.,/Wt^iMtcii^  6eoffi'.)isof  a  harass  the  enemy,  started  in  pursuit.  Owing 
sooty  black  color,  with  white  and  voy  con-  to  excessive  heat  the  march  of  both  armies  was 
FpicQous  upper  eyelids;  it  is  a  native  of  Africa,  slow,  and  the  British  were  moreover  eneum- 
Tfaese  and  the  numerous  other  i^wdes  of  Ada  bered  by  a  baggage  trun  12  miles  in  length, 
and  Africa  are  generally  easfly  domesticaied  At  Allentown  Clinton  suddenly  turned  to  the 
when  young;  th^  are  good-natm«d,  playful,  right  by  a  road  leading  through  Freehold  to 
stnd  fr^e  from  the  oisgusting  habits  of  the  huger  Ssndy  Hook,  to  embark  at  the  latter  place ;  and 
baboons. — The  restriction  of  the  eaiUnrhini  to  Washington,  who  had  hitherto  been  deterred 
the  old  and  of  the  platyrrhini  to  the  new  world  by  the  advice  of  his  officers,  and  particularly  of 
prevailed  in  the  tertiary  geological  epochs.  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  frimi  attacking  the  enemy, 
Fragments  of  a  Jaw  and  some  teeth  found  in  the  determined  at  once  to  give  him  battle.  The 
eocene  sand  of  Suffolk,  En^and,  were  referred  evening  of  the  27th  found  the  main  body  of  the 
l>y  Owen  to  the  genus  maeaeui  under  the  name  enemy  encamped  on  high  ground  near  Mon- 
of  Jf.  eoeenus;  this  furnishes  a  remarkable  month  court  house  in  l^e  town  of  Freehold, 
proof  of  the  former  more  elevated  temperature  while  the  American  advance,  about  4,000  strong, 
of  Europe,  monkevs  having  lived  during  the  under  Lee,  was  posted  at  ^uglishtown,  6  mite 
epicene  period  15''nirther  N.  than  at  the  present  distant,  with  the  main  body  about  8  miles  in 
time.    In  the  miocene  of  Franoe,in  lat  43*"  N.,  the  rear.    The  command  of  the  advance  had 
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originally  been  given  to  La&yette,  with  the  now,  199  ul  N.  W.  fitnii  London ;  pop.  ia  1851, 
oonaent  of  Lee ;  bat  the  latter  snbseqnentlj  ap*  6,710.    The  Wje  fiaheriee  m  the  vicinity  an 
plied  for  and  obtained  it.    Early  on  the  28th  flonriahing.    The  borongh,  in  cotgonctiMi  with 
Lee  engaged  the  rear  division  of  the  enemy,  his  Newport  and  Usk,  senda  one  member  to  pai^i^ 
orderabeing  to  hold  it  in  check  nntil  the  main  ment.    Henry  Y.  (Hairy  of  Monmonth)  aztd 
body  nnder  Waahington  coold  come  np.    The  Geoffirey  the  chronicler  were  natives  of  this 
Americana  wero  at  first  sacoessfol,  bnt  owing  town.     The  battle  of  Monmouth,  in  wkieh 
to  canaes  which  have  never  been  satiafootorily  Owen  Glendower  was  defeated  by  Henry,  princ« 
eiplained,  the  whole  body  soon  after  fell  into  of  Wales,  was  fought  May  11, 1405. 
a  oonfoaion  in  which  their  commander  seemed  MONMOUTH,  Gxoffsbt  of.  See  Gkoffsst. 
to  participate,  and  commenced  a  disorderiy  ro-  MONMOUTH,  Jamss  Scott,  doke  ci,  a  sop- 
treaty  dosely  followed  by  the  British.     Wash-  posed  son  of  Oharles  II.,  king  of  Great  Britain, 
ington,  who  was  advancing  hastily  with  the  t>orn  in  Rotterdam,  April  9, 1(M19,  exeented  in 
mahi  body,  received  the  first  intim^on  of  this  London,  Jaly  16, 1685.    His  mother  was  Lucy 
movement   in  the  crowds  of  ftigitives  who  Walter&^danghterof  a  gentleman  of  Pembroke- 
poored  along  the  road.    Exaq>erated  beyond  shire.    She  was  first  the  mistress  of  Algenioa 
measure  at  the  failure  of  Lee  to  execute  his  Sidney,  who  was  then  a  colonel  in  the  p«rliA- 
orders  or  to  apprise  him  of  his  retreat,  he  rode  mentaiyarmy,  and  next  of  his  brother,  CoL  Rob- 
up  to  that  general  and  reprimanded  him  with  a  ert  Sidney,  witib  whom  she  became  acqnaintoi 
vehemence  which  surprised  these  accustomed  in  Holland.  Robert  Sidney  was  by  some  rapnud 
to  the  habitual  self-control  of  the  commander-  the  father  of  Monmouth.    Charles  was  thca  ia 
in-diief.    Then,  rallying  by  his  voice  and  pres-  Holland,  and  Lucy  Walters  became  hia  mistrcaa. 
enoe  the  ftigitives,  he  re-formed  them  on  apiece  He  acknowledged  her  son  to  be  his  ofl^rii^ 
of  rising  ground,  and  hastened  back  to  bring  up  and  was  throughout  life  strongly  attafihed  to 
the  main  bodj.    Lee,  resuming  his  commano,  him.    The  boy  was  known  as  James  Crafty 
held  his  posibon  with  spirit  untU  compelled  to  because  he  was  for  some  time  in  the  ohaz^te  of 
retire,  and  brought  off  his  troops  in  good  order.  Lord  Orofts,  and  passed  for  his  relative.    When 
llie  main  body,  which  had  meanwhile  taken  a  he  was  taken  to  England,  in  1662,  he  was  very 
fkvorable  position  on   an   eminence,  with  a  accomplished  and  very  handsome.    The  king 
morass  in  iront  and  a  wood  in  the  rear,  opened  treatea  him  as  kindly  as  if  he  had  been  his  le- 
an effective  cannonade  from  both  wings  upon  gitimate  son.    He  was  first  made  duke  of  Ork- 
the  British.    The  latter,  after  an  ineffectual  at-  ney,  but  the  title  was  chimged  to  that  of  Moo- 
tempt  to  turn  the  American  left  under  Lord  mouth.    He  was  also  create  baron  of  lyndAle 
Stirling,  directed  their  chief  efforts  against  the  and  earl  of  Doncaster  at  the  same  time,  Feb. 
right  commanded  by  Greene,  where  Wayne,  19, 1668 ;  and  on  March  88, 1668,  he  was  ekct> 
under  cover  of  an  orchard,  was  harassing  their  ed  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  garter.    Ox- 
oentre  by  a  severe  fire.    To  dislodge  him,  OoL  ford  and  Cambridge  conferred  on  tdm  the  d«- 
Moncton  advanced  with  a  column  of  royal  gren-  gree  of  A.M.    He  served  on  board  the  fleet  i^ 
adiera^  but  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troopS|  who  tiie  duke  of  York  in  1665,  and  was  in  the  banle 
were  repulsed   with  considerable   loss.    The  of  Lowestoffe,  June  8.    nil667hewa8marrhed 
enemy  at  length  fell  back  to  the  ground  occu-  to  Anne  Scott,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Francis 
pied  by  Lee  in  the  morning,  whither  Washing-  Scott,  earl  of  Buodeugh.     He  and  his  wiiA 
ton  was  preparing  to  follow  them  when  the  were  created  duke  and  duchess  of  BneokQ^ 
approach  of  night  and  the  exhaustion  of  his  men  earl  and  countess  of  Dalkeith,  and  baron  and 
inauced  him  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  plan  baroness  of  Whitohester  and  Ashdale  in  Scoc- 
utttil  the  morning.    During  the  night  Clinton  land,  in  1673.     He  was  made  master  of  th« 
effected  a  noiseless  retreat,  and  at  daybreak  was  horse  about  the  date  of  his  marriage,  and  csp- 
many  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  battle.    The  tain  of  the  horse  life  guards  in  1668 ;  and  on 
excessive  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  &tigued  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Albemarie,  in  167i\ 
condition  of  the  troops  rendered  a  pursuit  im-  he  succeeded  him  as  captain-general  of  all  tiM 
practicable,  and  the  royal  army  was  suffered  to  king^s  fortresses.    He  became  a  privy  oo«nciCt«^ 
proceed  unmolested  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  the  same  year.    He  was  allowed  privilege  at 
The  American  loss  in  this  engagement  waa  69  court  which  could  be  claimed  only  by  perto»c» 
killed  and  160  wounded ;  that  of  the  British  of  the  blood  royaL  The  people,  who  loved  h.a 
probably  nearly  800  killed  and  100  prisoners  in-  because  of  his  amiability,  bravery,  and  per«4kiui 
dudlng  wounded.    Their  total  loss  by  deser-  beauty,  were  led  to  believe  him  the  king*a  k^t- 
tions  and  the  casualties  of  battie  during  their  imate  son.    They  forgave  him  the  part  be  h^J 
march  through  New  Jersey  haa  been  estimated  in  the  licentiousness  of  the  period,  and  aI^-i 
at  9,000.    On  both  sides  many  men  died  firom  when  he  caused  Sir  John  Ooventry  to  be  lira- 
the  effects  of  the  heat  alone.    For  his  conduct  tally  mutilated  for  having  spoken  aereretv  uf 
in  this  battle  Lee  was  coort-martialled  and  sua-  the  king's  conduct  in  parliament    At  nr«(, 
pended  for  one  year  from  his  command.  Monmouth  and  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  York, 
MONMOUTH,  a  market  town  and  munidpal  were  friends,  but  they  soon  became  rivab  ta 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  capital  love  and  politioa.    Those  nersons  who  drvid«-d 
of  Monmouthshire,  situiOed  in  a  pictur^ue  the  accession  of  York  to  the  throne  (the  ki:^ 
valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and  Men-  having  no  legitimate  children,  nor  ei^Mctiog 
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in  j)  endeaTored  to  have  Monmoatli  reoognized  nnka,  and  the  gOTemment  aeting  with  great 

u  heir  presumptive;  and  thej  hinted  to  Cnarles  energy,  his  forces  were  beaten  at  Sedgemoor, 

[L  that  it  would  not  be  difioult  to  have  his  July  6,  and  on  the  8th  he  was  captured  and 

oiarriage  with  Lucy  Walters  proved  by  com-  taken  to  London,  where  he  had  an  interview 

[>etent  false  witnesses ;  but  the  king  promptly  with  James  II.,  of  whom  he  begged  his  life  in 

replied  that,  *'  much  as  he  loved  the  duke,  he  abject  terms ;  but  the  king  refused  his  request, 

[lad  rather  see  him  hanged  at  Tyburn  than  and  he  was  executed  under  an  act  of  attamder 

)wn  him  for  his  legitimate  son."    When  £ng-  two  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital.    His 

and  joined  France  in  the  war  against  Holland,  followers  continued  to  believe  that  he  was  alive 

Konmouth  was  sent  at  the  head  of  6,000  troops  for  many  years,  and  it  was  supposed  by  some 

^  act  under  Louis  XIY.  in  1672.    He  served  that  he  was  the  man  with  the  iron  mask  who 

in  two  campaigns  with  considerable  distinction,  was  so  long  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile^   His  wife, 

ind  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  by  the  French  a  woman  of  superior  talents,  from  whom  he 

dug,  who  gave  him  a  splendid  sword.    In  1674  had  been  separated,  survived  him  nearly  47 

le  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  years,  and  married  Charles,  third  Lord  Com- 

I/ambridge.    When  England  changed  her  poll-  waUis.    Monmouth  is  the  Absalom  of  Dryden^s 

:y,  and  joined  the  Duteh,  Monmouth  was  con-  '' Absalom  and  Achitophel." 

inned  in  his  position  as  lord-general  of  the  MONMOUTHSHIRE!,  a  maritime  oounty  of 

^ing^s  forces  in  Flanders,  and  took  part  in  the  England,  bounded  8.  by  the  Bristol  chann^  and 

>attleofSt.Deni8.  Hehad  been  made  command-  the  estuary  of  the  Severn;  area,  576  sq.  m. ; 

»r-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  England  and  Scot-  pop.  in  1851, 157,418.    The  coast  which  is  22 

and,  and  was  known  as  "  the  Protestant  duke."  m.  in  extent,  is  exposed  to  the  hign  spring  tides 

>n  the  breaking  out  of  the  delusion  known  as  that  rush  up  the  bevem  from  the  Bristol  ohan- 

iie  popish  plot,  he  was  among  its  encouragers,  nel,  and  sometimes  attain  an  altitude  of  60  feet. 

ind  his  designs  on  the  succession  to  the  throne  Vast  sea  waUs  and  earth  works  have  been  erect* 

were  much  favored  by  Shaftesbury  and  his  aa-  ed.    The  surface  toward  Uie  K.  ia  mountain* 

lociates,  and  by  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  ous  and  rocky;  adjoining  the  Severn  and  die  sea 

he  duke  of  York,  heir  presumptive,  who  was  is  a  spacious  plain,  which  the  river  Usk  divides 

k  Catholic,  and  who  was  compelled  to  leave  into  two  parts,  called  the  Wentloog  and  Oalde- 

;he  country.     On  the  revolt  of  the  Scotch  cot  levels.    Theprindpal  mountains  are:  Pen- 

[}ovenanterB  in  1679,  Monmouth  was  sent  to  y-Yal,  or  the  Su^  Loaf^  1,856  feet  high ; 

ict  against  their  forces,  and  defeated  them,  June  Blawrenge  mountam,  1,720  feet ;  and  Skyiryd 

22,  at  Botiiwell  Brig.    As  he  treated  the  reb-  Yawr,  or  Holy  mountain,  1,498  feet.  The  chief 

^ls  mildly,  and  wouldwillingly  have  spared  them  rivers  are  the  Wye,  Usk,  and  Monnow,  the 

ill,  he  was  accused  of  favoring  rebellion.    His  two  former  of  which  are  famous  for  their  sal- 

mtire  conduct  in  Scotland  was  statesmanlike,  mon.    The  soil  of  the  vales  and  plains  is  gen- 

md  in  strong  contrast  with  that  of  Lauderdale  erally  fertile.    Iron,  ooid,  lead,  and  building 

md  Claverhouse.     Monmouth  was  compelled  stone  are  produced.    The  average  proportion 

4>  resign  his  office  of  lord-general,  and  to  go  to  of  iron  vielded  by  the  ore  is  from  18  to  55  per 

Holland.  Thence  he  returned  to  England  with-  cent.    The  principal  iron  works  are  the  Rum- 

>at  leave,  and  upon  his  refusal  to  quit  the  king-  ney,  Tredegar,  Victoria,  Pentwyn,  and  Bean- 

loin  his  offices  were  taken  fr^m  him.    He  now  fort.    The  iron  and  coal  of  this  county  are  al- 

>ecame  the  principal  person  of  the  opposition  most  entirely  shipped  at  Newport.    The  area 

o  the  court,  and  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  its  mineral  districts  is  estimated  at  89,000 

ivere  vigorously  but  not  wisely  pressed  by  his  acres.    The  county  returns  2  members  to  par- 

bUowers,  rather  on  a  popular  than  on  a  legal  liament    Chief  towns,  Monmouth,  the  capital, 

msis ;  but  when  the  duke  of  York  returned  to  Newport,  Abergavenny,  and  Ohepstow.    Mon- 

;ourt,  the  story  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  mouthshire  was  originally  a  part  of  South 

ind  Lucy  Walters  was  gravely  urged,  and  the  Wales,  and  the  Welsh  language  is  still  largely 

Ling  deemed  it  necessaxy  to  deny  it  in  the  most  in  use  there. 

>alnic  and  formal  manner.    The  part  he  had  MONOD,  Jkan,  a  French  Protestant  dergy- 

n   the  conspiracies  of  1688  led  to  his  flight  man,  bom  in  Switzerland  about  1760,  died  in 

o  Holland,  after  considerable  negotiation  with  Paris  in  1886.    He  was  descended  from  a  fam- 

he  king  for  pardon.    He  was  well  received  at  ily  of  Huguenots,  and  officiated  as  pastor  of  the 

he  Hague,  and  was  in  expectation  of  an  early  Beformed  church  in  Paris  until  the  outbreak 

•ecall  to  England,  and  a  fuU  restoration  to  the  of  the  first  revolution,  when  he  removed  to  Co- 

ang's  &vor,  when  Charles  H.  died,  Feb.  6,  penhagen,  where  he  became  the  pastor  of  a 

685.     He  left  the  Hague,  but  instead  of  fol-  small  church,  and  where  he  married.    While  in 

owing  the  wise  counsel  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  Copenhagen  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  future  king 

vfaich  was  to  enter  the  impenal  service,  he  al-  Louis  Philippe,  eniojred  his  hospitality,  and  af- 

owed  himself  to  be  deluded  by  the  suggestions  terward  welcomed  him  to  Paris,  Monoa  having 

>f  British  exiles,  and  placed  himself  at  the  been  repeatedly  delegated  by  the  Protestants 

lead  of  a  small  expedition,  which  left  Holland,  of  Paris  to  present  the  annual  congratulations 

ind  arrived  at  Lyme  Regis,  June  11, 1685.    At  to  the  king.    His  widow,  who  was  a  woman 

irst  the  duke  met  wim   some  success;  but  remarkable  for  her  intelligence  and  force  of 

yeing  joined  only  by  persons  from  the  lower  character,  died  in  1851. — FntD^Bio,  D.D.,  eldest 
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•an  of  the  preceding^  born  near  Morgesi  Swit-  forth^tignatiireb  Hie  eiplanitkiB  of  ariMw 

xerlimdf  May  17, 171)4,  reoeived  his  theoiogioal  monograms  is  important  in  the  crifiieini  U  b- 

edaoation  at  Qenera,  and  after  the  death  of  torioal  monuments  and  dooament8,i]id  form  i 

his  fiither  became  piastor  of  the  Oratdre  in  qMoial  branch  of  diplomatios.    Ancxtmpleif 

Paris.    From  his  ability  as  a  preacher  and  his  oriental  monograms  is  Uie  tkepm^  a  iigvc  « 

high  character,  he  was  regaraed  as  a  leader  the  coins  of  Turkey,  in  which  the  imperiilBOe 

amonff  the  evangelical  Protestanti  of  France,  and  indffnia  are  obscnrely  inTolTw.   Tbeif^ 

After  naving  officiated  in  the  Oratoire  for  np-  nature  which  painters,  engraTen^  sad  oUwr^ 

w«td  of  20  years,  he  seceded  from  the  national  ists  inscribe  upon  their  woiks  is  usosDy  t  bc 

Protestant  church,  April  22, 1849,  not  because  ogram.    The  monogram  of  Christ,  with  w*ai 

it  was  recognized  by  the  state,  but  because  it  paintings,  coinsi  tomba,  preems  stoaai,  mk 

did  not  imust  upon  *^the  acknowledgment  of  rinfis,  and  ecdeeiastioal  docnmeottwcnito 

Ohrist  as  a  diyine  Saviour*'  as  a  condition  of  ed  m  the  middle  ages,  is  fonued  from  tk^ 

membership.    In  his  farewell  sermon  he  says:  two  Greek  letten  of  the  name^  x  and  P,  ua 

;;S:?'«^"^Jo^S'S^-^A*"nS*«^  J    ^  ..^  be  tr-oed  ^  the  .«.  ctA^^ 

the  question  of  a  separation  of  church  and  state,  Pins,  and  predsely  the  same  ooi\)aiietioo  d^ 

nor  any  question  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  nor  letten  appears  on  heathen  manameotf  pnna 

any  mioor  consideration  wbatcTer.*'    In  thus  to  the  Onristian  era.  With  the  moaognm  wrt 

breaking  off  from  the  church  Dr.  Monod  saori-  often  combined  the  letters  alpha  sad  aatfk  t 

ficed  a  position  of  comparative  affluence,  honor,  indicate  that  Ohrist  waa  the  begianing  aixi  o^ 

and  influence.    In  coi\j  unction  with  a  small  but  of  all  things.    AbbreviatioDs  df  bis  mmt  ai 

influential  body  of  evangelical  Ohristians,  he  titles  were  also  employed,  ss  I.  H-S^/m 

immediately  set  about  the  organization  of  the  kamimtm  Sdhator.    A  mystical  word  or  %vi 

free  church  of  France,  resembling  in  some  re-  was  often  used  instead  of  the  moaogna,  a 

spects  the  fr^se  church  movement  in  Scotland.  1^4 vr  (a  fish),  formed  from  the  iaitisb  of  l«« 

In  1868  he  visited  the  United  States  in  order  to  Xpisnt  ecov  Ylot  2«ny^    The  Ague  of  t«)£ 

enlist  the  qrmpathies  of  Americans  in  the  move-  aometimes  took  the  place  of  the  niaie-^ 

ment    He  is  the  editor  of  the  Arehicet  du  Saudis,  Ad  Analyrin  MoMgmmmatvm  tUy- 

Ohriitianitme.    He  has  a  large  £unily,  and  two  sic,    1787) ;  Brulliot,  DieiwiMoifi  im  •*^ 

of  hb  sons  are  in  the  minisl^.    One  of  them  grammes  (new  ed.,  1882-*4) ;  snd  Bict^ - 

studied  theoloav  at  the  Presbyterian  (O.  8.)  Di4  voftOglkhiUn  Denhw^heUmdtr  <^n^* 

seminary  at  Alleghany  Oity,  Penn.,  and  after-  hUholUehen  Kirthe  (7  vols.,  Menti,  1816-'^ 

ward  officiated  as  preacher  in  St  Anne,  Elanka-  MONOMANIA.    See  Lnuanrr. 

kee  CO.,  IlL— Adolphx,  a  brother  of  the  pre-  MONONA,  a  W.  oa  of  Iowa,  sepsnicd^e 

ceding,  bom  Jan.  21, 1802,  died  in  Paris  in  1856.  Nebraska  by  the  Missouri  river,  sad  inters  ^ 

He  was  also  educated  at  Geneva,  and  held  to  by  the  Little  Sioux ;  area,  about  900  fq  o^ 

the  same  views  in  regard  to  the  divinity  of  the  pop.  in  1869,  886.    It  ia  coversd  with  |n-« 

Saviour  as  his  brother  Fr6d6ric,  yet  remained  in  and  has  a  fertile  soiL    The  piodndioot  ifi  •  "^^ ' 

the  national  church.    In  early  life  he  became  were  48,446  bushels  of  Indiaa  cora,  l^^l 

one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Reformed  church  in  wheat,  2,686  of  oats,  6,118  of  potiUMft.  * '-^ 

Lyons,  whence  he  wss dismissed  inconsequence  tons  of  hay,  and  18,771  lbs.  of  bottsr. 

of  hiB  rigid  adherence  to  evangelical  principles.  MONONGAHELA  RIVER,  oas  of  tb«  t«a 

He  was  afterward  professor  in  the  tneological  branches  of  the  Ohio^  formed  by  thiuiioevfa» 

school  at  Montauban,  and  in  1849,  on  the  secea-  West  fork  and  Tygart*s  Valley  riw  in  Mi^kC 

aion  of  his  brother  from  the  national  church,  he  oo.,  Va.,  flows  N.  into  Pennsylfsais,  vMv  t 

was  invited  to  fill  bis  place  at  the  Oratoire,  with  receives  the  Oheat  river,  ita  priaeipil  tnVrtr* 

Athan^  Ooquerel  as  his  colleague.    He  held  and  unites  with  Uie  Allegbaayto  fonstbt''-^ 

this  position  until  his  death,  and  gained  a  high  at  Pittsburg;  length,  exdusiveofbruicbA  t-**"-' 

reputation  for  pulpit  eloquence.    He  is  the  an-  160  m.,  or  indudiog  the  Tygart*t  Viikjj;^ 

thor  of  «'  Lucille,"  ''  Woman's  Mission,*' «'  Ser-  or  East  fork  (which  rises  in  Randolpli «.,  Vi  i 

mons,'*  and  other  works,  several  of  which  have  800  m.    At  its  mouth  the  width  if  acsrij  ^ 

been  translated  into  English.— GniLLAnifx  and  yards.  It  is  navigable  for  large  boalitoK^*^ 

HoRAOB,  brothers  of  the  preceding,  are  also  fa-  viUe,  Penn.,  60  m.  from  its  mooth,  sad  fbr  «** 

vorably  known  in  the  French  Protestant  world,  boats  to  Fairmont,  Va.,  at  its  heal 

The  former  was  pastor  in  Switzerland,  in  France,  MONONGALIA,  a  N.  W.  eo.  of  Vs.  »<*' 

and  in  Algeria:  and  the  latter  has  been  for  a  dering  on  Penn.,  and  intersseted  by  Mov^ 

time  established  as  pastor  in  Marseilles.  hela  and  Cheat  rivers ;  area,  about  500  «;- » 


MONOGRAM  (Gr.  fuiot^  single,  and  ypofiiMo,  pp.  in  1860, 12,887,  oif  whom  17«  wfw  ***** 

letter^  a  character  or  cipher,  formed  by  inter-  The   surface   is  uneven,  being  b^'^^.  * 

weaving  the  initials  or  other  letters  of  a  name,  toward  the  |L,  where  it  Is  crMSid  br  Lu  > 

Monograms  were  common  in  antiouity,  espe-  hiO,  an  extreme  western  lidge  of  ^'^ 

cially  on  the  coins  of  the  Greeks.    They  came  ghanies ;  the  soil  is  genersDy  ^'^rtOs*  ^' ,7 

into  general  use  in  the  countries  subject  to  Char-  dnctions  in  1860  were  184^879  ^'^'^"J^ 

lemagne,  not  only  on  the  coins,  but  the  ecdesiasti-  dian  com,  111,262  of  oats,  ^V^J'V^ 

cai  and  temporal  lords  chose  each  a  monogram  29,128  IbsL  of  wool,  and  8,790  of  tv^*^ 
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There  were  35  griii  wSUa^  17  saw  inflk,  2  inm  that  one  of  the  Trinity  was  emeifled.  When 
foonderiee,  8  fnmaoea,  81  chorcbea»  and  648  the  MonophjBitee  invoked  for  their  SDpport  the 
popik  attendiiig  pnUio  sehools.  Valne  of  real  anthority  of  Origen,  the  Catholic  party  proom^ 
»tate  in  1858,  $2,1^,075,  showing  an  inoreaae  ed  from  the  emperor  the  condemnation  of  his 
jf  25  per  cent  over  1850.  Capital,  Morgantown.  writings.  Monophysites,  on  the  other  hand, 
M0N0PHY8ITE8  (Gr.  impof,  niude,  and  indaced  the  emperor  to  condemn  the  teachings 
6if<rir,  natoreX  a  sect  who  r^ected  the  dootrinal  <tf  three  of  their  chief  opponents,  of  the  An- 
lecisi<m  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (461X  that  tiochian  school,  and  thas  to  throw  an  ^ple  of 
iiere  are  in  the  one  person  of  Christ  two  na-  discord  among  the  Chalcedonian  party.  An 
ores  without  confbaon,  but  inseparably  united,  caenmenical  council,  convoked  by  the  emperor 
iod  maintained  in  opposition  to  it  that  there  is  at  Constantinople  in  663y  oonfinned  the  oon- 
D  Christ  only  one  nature,  the  divine  one,  whidi  demnation  of  Itonophysitism  on  the  one  hand. 
iss  become  flesh.  The  forerunner  of  this  sect  and  of  the  **  three  chjqyters,'^  the  epitome  of 
rss  Eutyches,  who  maintained  that  eveiy  thing  the  doctrines  of  the  three  Antiodiian  teaeheiBi 
mman  in  the  nature  of  Christ  was  idMorbed  by  on  the  other.  The  Monophysites,  in  the  mean 
lis  divinity  aud  became  one  nature  wiUi  it.  while,  had  fidlen  out  among  themselves;  some 
rhis  doctrine  of  Entyohes  was  condemned  by  a  (the  Severians)  maintjiining  the  corruptibility, 
TDod  of  Constantiuople,  hdd  under  Bishop  others  (the  Julianists)  the  incorruptibility  of  the 
•iavianus  in  448,  ^proved  in  Uie  following  year  body  of  Christ  By  adopting  the  latter  doo- 
)j  the  so  called  robber  synod  of  i^besns  un-  trine  Jusdnian  made  (in  564)  a  last  attempt  to 
ler  the  presidency  of  the  patriarch  Dioscurus  draw  over  the  Monophymtes,  but  with  no  other 
4  Alexandria,  but  in  461  again  anathemndaed  result  than  to  cause  a  new  q)lit  among  the 
>j  the  <Bcumenical  ooundl  of  Chalcedon.  An  Catholic  bishops.  Under  his  successor  the  ef- 
Uezsndrian  monk,  Theodosius,  who  had  been  forts  to  make  the  Monophysites  accept  the  de- 
vreseat  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  induced  crees  of  Chalcedon  were  given  up,  and  tlK^ 
kboat  10,000  monks  of  Palestine  to  refuse  sub-  organized  as  an  independent  body.  The  sed 
oission  to  the  decrees  of  the  counciL  They  of  Jacobus  Baradsras,  who  in  641  was  ordained 
rere  willing  to  reject  Eotychianism,  but  at  the  bishop  of  Edessa,  gave  them  in  Syria  and  Meso- 
sme  time  opposea  the  Chalcedonian  doctrine,  potamia  a  permanent  organisation  with  a  pa- 
ts inevitably  leading  to  Kestorianism.  They  triarch,  claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  successor 
«oeiTed  from  their  opponents  the  name  Mono-  <tf  the  Antiochian  patriarch^  at  their  head. 
>hv8ites,  while  they  m  turn  called  the  adher-  They  also  received  frt>m  him  the  name  Jacdb- 
Dts  of  Chalcedon  Nestorians  or  Diq>hysites.  ites,  by  which  they  were  henceforth  commonly 
rbe  Monophysites  soon  took  possession  of  the  called.  (See  Jaoobrbs.)  As  early  as  627,  tne 
tttrisTchate  of  Jerusslem,  but  the  emperor  re-  bishops  of  Armenia  rejected  at  a  national  synod, 
tored  it  to  the  Catholic  party  in  468.  In  under  the  presidency  of  their  patriarch  Kersea, 
'^pt,  where  18  bishops  had  protested  frt>m  the  decrees  of  Chsloedon,  and  orgamaed,  on  a 
he  beginning  against  the  Chalcedonian  decrees,  Monophysitic  basis,  an  independent  church. 
he  Chaloedonisn  patriarch  was  murdered  in  a  (See  AmmfiAK  Cbubch.)  In  Ep^pt  nearly  all 
nmuJt,  and  Tlmotheos  Melusus,  a  Monophyaite,  the  churches  adopted  Monophysitism ;  the  few 
ipf>oioted  in  his  stead  (467).  In  Antioch  a  adherents  of  the  imperial  aecrees  were  called 
eader  of  the  Monophysites  was  raised  to  the  Melchites  (i.  e^  royalists),  while  the  Monoidiy- 
«triarchal  dignity  after  the  Chalcedonian  pa-  sites  received  the  name  of  Coptic  (t. «.,  E^gyptian) 
riarch  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  resign,  'uie  Christians.  (See  Copts.)  With  this  latter  branch 
isorper  Basiliscus  (476)  patronized  tiie  Mono-  of  Monophysitism,  the  Abyssinian  church  Is  in 
•hTsitea,  but  after  his  dcKat  (477)  the  Catholic  organic  connection.  Some  smaller  branches  of 
•arty  again  gained  the  ascendency.  The  em-  these  four  Monophysitic  churches  spread  in 
•erorZeno,  following  the  advice  of  the  patriarch  other  parts  of  western  and  in  central  Asia, 
Lcacins  of  Constantinople,  made  an  attempt  without^  however,  obtaining  any  importance.—- 
0  recondle  the  parties  by  means  of  a  creed  The  history  of  the  Monophysites  is  most  amply 
ailed  Bem^tieon  (482),  which  entirely  avoided  treated  of  by  Walch,  in  his  EetaerhiHorie,  vols. 
be  disputed  articles;  but  this  scheme  found  vi.,  vii^  and  viiL  An  extensive  extract  fixmi  this 
pponents  among  both  parties.  Felix  IL,  the  work  is  given  in  SchrOckh's  EirdkeMmekiekUf 
lishop  of  Rome,  excommunicated  Acacius  as  voL  xviii.  Writings  and  fragments  of  the  party 
ts  aathor,  and  the  extreme  Monophysites  in  leaders  are  contained  in  Mai^s  Seripiarum  VeU- 
'Mjjii  broke  off  eodesiasticid  oonununion  with  rum  Nova  CoUectiOj  voL  viL  (Rome,  1888),  and 
be  patriarch  Peter  Mongus,  who  had  accepted  S^ncUegium  Bomamimf  vol.  viL 
he  U^noHe^ii,  Justin  L,  and  still  more  decided-  MONOTHELITES  (Cr.  ^uwor,  single,  and 
y  Joninian,  employed  severe  measures  for  the  ^X«i,  to  willX  the  name  of  a  sect  which  accept- 
Q[>pre88ion  of  Monophysitism,  which  found,  on  ed,  in  accordance  with  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
be  other  hand,  an  ardent  supporter  in  Theodo-  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  the  person  of 
a,  the  wife  of  Justinian,  who  even  made  (588)  Christ,  but  maintamed  that  there  was  but  one 
n  nnsucoesaful  effort  to  fill  the  see  of  Rome  manifestation  of  wilL  The  emperor  Hersdiua. 
rith  a  Monophynte.  Previously  (583)  Justin-  following  the  advice  of  the  patriarchs  Cyrus  of 
an  bad  tried  in  vain  to  effect  a  union  by  al-  AlexandriaandSergtusofOHistantinople,  hoped, 
9wing  the  Mooophysites  to  use  their  formula  by  means  of  a  formula  expreemg  theae  viawa^ 
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to  reanite  the  Monoph  jsites  with  the  orthodox  thora,  as  Wagner,  have  ranked 

ehitfoh.    The  attempt  proved  partly  anooeosftil ;  edentates.    The  feet  are  5-toed,  with 

bnt  the  resolnte  opposition  of  the  patritfoh  the  males  have  a  long  spor  on  the  lund  Wn. 

Sophronins  of  Jemsalem  reopened  the  oontro-  the  groove  of  which  oommonieates  with  a  |1^ 

▼ersy  on  the  person  of  Christ  thronghont  the  dnlar  organ,  whose  secretion  has  bccA  «C9> 

ohnroh.     An  imperial  edict,  BkthA$  (689),  neons] j  supposed  to  be  poisonous;  the  msrv 

composed  bj  Sergins,  patriarch  of  Constant!*  morj  orifices  are  mere  slits  in  the  akia  o€  t^ 

nople,  and  wproved  by  Pope  Honorius,  which  abdomen,  without  elevated  nippleo^  and  xn 

proclaimed  that  there  was  bnt  one  Christ  and  female  sexnal  organs  resemble  tkoee  of  bire» 

out  one  win,  seemed  to  secure  the  ascendencv  the  young  are  bom  alive,  and  ere  suckled  m  i: 

of  the  Monothelites.    Bnt  after  the  death  of  other  mammals ;  the  csecum  is  small ;  the  Itit^ 

Honorius,  the  bishops  of  Rome  placed  them-  are  spongy  and  cellular,  and  eneloeed  in  a  ibi> 

selves  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  and  a  new  racio  cavity  separated  from  the  abdomen  b^  i 

decree  of  the  emperor  Constans  U..  called  Tyfxm  diaphrasm ;  in  the  brain  there  is  no  eot^ua  m  .» 

(648),  dengned  to  enforce  peace  oy  a  prohibi-  sum,  and  the  bigeminal  bodies  are  simple.     ><« 

tion  of  ^e  controversy,  had  not  the  desired  ()BKiTHOBHTHOHirB,andPoBcunzisAjn^£ATii 

efltet    The  first  council  of  Lateran  (649)  under  MONBO,  Alkxandxb,  an  EngjJeh  pby«rji 

Pope  Martin  L  condemned  the  Monothelites  and  and  anatomist,  bom  in  London  is  1M7,  die*  a 

the  two  imperial  laws.    The  pope  suffered  im-  Edinburgh,  July  10. 1767.    He  studied  ai£ii> 

prisonment  for  tiiis  decree,  bnt  some  years  later  burgh,  Ix>ndon,  ana  Leyden,  and  in  17S0  bcxn 

ra80)  the  dzth  oBCumemcal  council,  held  at  at  Edinburgh,  in  connection  with  another  yt^u 

Constantinople,  recognized  in  Christ  two  wills  physician  named  Alston,  a  course  of  lectom  f« 

made  one  by  the  moral  subordination  of  the  anatomy  and  materia  medica,  which  w«e  the  £-« 

human,  excommunicated  Macarius^  patriarch  of  regular  lectures  on  the  medical  soeaees  t^ 

Constantinople,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party,  h^  ever  been  delivered  In  that  oit j.    Od  *i 


and  *^  anathematized  the  former  pope  Honorius.  foundation  of  the  Edinburgh  fiieolty  of  mec  -  -tt 

because  he  had  shared  the  impious  opinions  of  in  1721,  Dr.  Monro  wss  anpointed  profeeaw  •' 

the  patriarch  Sergins  of  Constantinople.'*  The  anatomy,  but  was  not  inducted  into  officw  rl 

Monothelites  obtained  once  more  a  transient  1726.    The  royal  infirmary  c^  Edinborgh  wm 

victory  under  Philip  Bardanes  (711-718),  who  founded  nnder  his  direction,  and  he  Wtcrx 

had  been  brouffht  up  by  the  patriarch  Macarius ;  there  on  surgical  science  till  1769,  when  h*  rt> 

but  after  the  elevation  of  Anastasius  II.  to  the  signed  his  lectureship  to  his  son.     His  nicMt  la- 

throne,  all  the  Monothelites  were  forced  to  sub-  portant  work  is  **  Osteology,  or  a  Treatise  oo  c  / 

mit,  and  the  sect  maintained  itself  only  in  a  Anatomy  of  the  Bones'^  (1726X  which  hesbr^i^ 

comer  of  Asia,  outside  of  the  Byzantine  boun-  trandated  into  many  foreign  langoagesi    S  rr 

daries,  until  the  12th  century,  when  they  united  of  his  contributions  to  scientific  Joomals  w«ff«  rr^ 

with  tiie  Roman  Catholic  church.    (See  Mabo-  printed  under  the  titles  ^^  Medical  Eaaajs  and  <  '^ 

inrss.)— A  EUtoria  JIare$is  MonothsUtarum  servations^and  ^* Essays  Physical  and  Liltrmrr." 

has  been  written  by  Combefis,  in  his  Aue^^  A  collective  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  me^  r 

orium  Patrutfiy  vol.  iL  (Paris,  1648).  by  his  son,  was  published  atEdlnborgh  ia  ]>* 
MONOTREMATA  (Gr.  fiom,  single,  and        MONBOE,  the  name  of  16  coonties  in  t  - 

rpt^Mo,  Opening),  an  order  of  implacental  mam-  United  States.    I.  A  N.  W.  oo.  of  N.  T^  bixT<  ^ 

mais,  or  those  in  which  the  embryo  forms  no  ed  N.  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  drained  by  v 

Tascnlar  connection  with  the  uterus;  the  name  Genesee  river;  area,  682  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1<»* 

Is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  intestinal,  gen-  96,824.    The  surface  is  generally  level,  wiu  t 

erative,  and  urinary  organs  open  into  a  common  alight  inclination  toward  the  lake.    The  «•• '  » 

cloaca,  as  in  birds  and  reptiles.    The  order  in-  very  fertile,  and  agriculture  is  the  leading  r*  ^ 

dudes  Uie  ornithorhynchns  and  the  porcupine  suit.    The  productions  in  1855  were  S«€&5  -'-^ 

ant-eaters  (echidna\  from  Australia  and  Tas-  bushels  of  wheat,  654,661  of  potatoee^  &^.^  "^ 

mania.    They  are  the  lowest  mammals,  and  tonsof  hay,  1,648,616  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1SI^^> 

have  many  characters  of  birds  and  reptiles  in  lbs.  of  cheese.     The  New  YcM-k  ceotraL  iv 

their  structure  and  mode  of  reproduction ;  they  Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Niagara  FalK  x.  • 

have  no  abdominal  poncb,  but  the  marsupial  Rochester  and  Charlotte,  and  the  Anbora  a.* : 

bones  are  present;  at  the  top  of  the  breast  bone  Canandatirua  railroads  meet  at  Bocberter.  t^ 

is  an  epistemum  with  lateral  arms  forming  the  capital    II.  An  E.  oo.  of  Penn^  Bspanste^  • ': 

chief  support  of  the  scapular  arch,  on  the  top  the  E.  from  New  Jersey  by  the  Ilelaware  ri^ « * 

of  which  the  true  clavicles,  like  the  furcular  and  drained   by  Tobyhanna  and    Broad*  •  ai: 

bone  of  birds,  are  situated ;  the  coracoid  bones  creeks;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  Iti'* 

extend  also  to  the  sternum,  and  are  surmounted  The  surface  in  some  parts  is  nxmntaiaoias  ^  -. 

by  epicoracoid  bones:  in  the  scapular  arch,  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  rich.    Limestone  ■:«: 

therefore,  they  resemble  in  some  respects  birds,  slate  are  found  in  the  county.    The  prcMierti  .-  * 

in  others  lizards  and  enaliosanrians.    The  eyes  in  1850  were  101,829  bushels  of  Indian  o  r^ 

are  very  small,  the  external  ears  absent,  and  14,620  of  wheat,  67,486  of  oats,  10,253  t«ic-«    : 

the  face  projects  in  the  form  of  a  naked  beak,  hay,  and  174,204  lbs.  of  butter.    There  e*  ^ 

withoDt  teeth  or  soft  movable  lips;  the  teeth  80  flour  and  grist  mills,  20  saw  mUK  II  tw- 

are  replaced  by  amall  homy  plates;  some  an-  neries,  18  chnrohei^  2  newi^Mper  oOmis,  a^» 
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1,109  pnpOs  attending  pnbfio  adhools.  The  deen.  the  capital.  Yin.  AnE.oo.of  Ark.^'*^^ 
)6laware,  Lackawanna,  and  western  railroad  terea  by  Cache  and  White  rivers ;  area,  1,040 
tasses  tbroagh  Strondsbnrg,  the  ci^ital.  IIL  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  2,569,  of  whom  899  were 
i  8.  W.  CO.  of  Va.,  drained  by  Greenbrier  and  slaTes.  The  aorfaoe  is  generally  level,  and  oo- 
^ew  rivers;  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  cnpied  bj  cypress  swamps  and  plantations  of 
0,204,  of  whom  1,061  were  slaves.  It  has  an  cotton  and  maize.  The  productions  in  1864 
Jevated  surface,  and  is  bounded  on  the  £.  and  were  89,650  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,559  of 
I  by  the  main  branch  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  oats^  and  1,520  bales  of  cotton.  Capitid,  Law- 
» one  of  the  finest  grazing  counties  in  the  state,  renceville.  IX.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  border- 
lie  productions  in  1850  were  250,456  bushels  ing  on  N.  0.;  area,  500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 
i  Indian  com,  51,486  of  wheat,  97,460  of  oats,  11,784,  of  whom  1,188  were  slaves,  it  is  drain- 
1,073  tons  of  hay,  and  175,254  lbs.  of  butter,  ed  by  Tellico  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Little  Ten* 
liere  were  4  flour  mills,  5  saw  mills,  1  woollen  neesee.  The  Unaka  or  Smoky  mountain  lies  on 
Actory,  5  tanneries,  27  churches,  and  498  pu-  the  8.  E.  border  of  the  county.  The  soil  is 
tils  attending  public  schools.  Value  of  real  moderately  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
state  in  1856,  $8,272,510,  being  an  increase  of  were  671,167  bushels  of  Indian  com,  177,519 
7  per  cent  smoe  1850.  Capital,  Union.  IV.  of  oats,  42,499  of  wheat,  and  72,207  lbs.  of  but- 
i  central  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Ocmul-  ter.  There  were  16  churches,  and  1,969  pupils 
ee  river,  and  drained  by  several  branches;  area,  attending  public  schools.  The  East  Tennessee 
70  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  15,812,  of  whom  and  QeorpA  railroad  passes  through  the  conn* 
,960  were  sUves.  The  surface  is  diversified,  ty.  Capital,  Madisonville.  X.  A  6.  co.  of  Ky.. 
nd  much  of  the  soil  fertile.  Gold,  iron,  gran-  bordering  on  Tenn.,  and  drained  by  the  heaa 
te,  and  plumbago  are  found.  Tbe  produo-  streams  of  Big  Barren  river,  and  by  the  Onm- 
ions  in  1850  were  15,012  bales  of  cotton,  724,-  berland  river;  area,  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 
•70  bashels  of  Indian  com,  108,766  or  oats,  7,756,  of  whom  881  were  alaves.  The  sur&ce 
nd  166,584  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  is  diversified,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  produo- 
6  churches,  1  newspaner  office,  and  750  pu-  tions  in  1850  were  884,705  bushels  of  Indian 
tils  attending  public  schools.  The  Macon  and  com,  12,448  of  wheat,  77,151  of  oats,  and 
western  railroad  passes  through  Forsyth,  the  892,762  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  15  churohea, 
spital.  v.  A  8.  CO.  of  Fla.,  forming  the  W.  and  899  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Oapi- 
laJf  of  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  bounded  tal,  TomplonsviUe.  XL  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Ohio^ 
^.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  8.  W.  by  the  bay  of  separated  from  Yirainia  by  the  Ohio  river,  «nd 
^ODce  de  Leon,  N.  by  the  Caloosahatchee  river,  drained  by  Little  Muskingum  river  and  by  8en- 
nd  N.  £.  by  Lake  Okeechobee;  area  about  ecaand  bunfish  creeks;  area,  420  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
sdOO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,645,  of  whom  481  in  1850,  28,851.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  well 
vert  slaves.  In  the  8.  part  of  the  county  lie  timbered.  It  contains  beds  of  coal  and  some 
be  ''Thousand  Isles,"  and  the  Florida  Keys  iron.  The  productions  in  1850  were  617,667 
Tt  included  in  it.  The  surface  is  mostly  flat  bushels  of  Indian  com,  148,851  of  wheat 
nd  marshy,  and  is  partly  occupied  by  the  eveiv  224,800  of  oats,  8,681,706  Iba.  of  tobacco,  and 
Mes.  The  orange  and  the  cocoa  palm  are  in-  6,798  tons  of  hay.  There  were  72  churches,  1 
igeoous.  The  productions  are  confined  almost  newspaper  office,  and  5,409  pupils  attendingpub- 
Qtirely  to  a  few  sweet  potatoes,  and  most  of  lie  schools.  Capital,  Woodfield.  Xn.  A  8.  £.  oo. 
he  population  centres  at  Key  West,  the  capi-  of  Mich.,  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio;  area, 
bL  VL  a  8.  W.  oo.  of  Ala.,  drained  and  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 14,698.  Huron  river 
oonded  on  the  8.  W.  by  the  Alabama  river;  forms  its  K  W.  boundary,  and  the  Raisin  river 
rea,  980  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 12,018,  of  whom  traverses  the  county.  The  surface  is  level  and 
,525  were  slaves.  The  surfiice  is  moderately  diversified  by  prairies  and  woodlands.  The 
neven  and  piurtly  occupied  by  pine  forests.  The  yaUev  of  Raisin  river  is  celebrated  for  fertility 
roductions  in  1850  were  6,977  bales  of  cotton,  and  beauty.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
09,506  bushels  of  Indian  com,  140,985  of  sweet  114600  bushels  of  wheat,  198,818  of  Indian 
otatoes,  and  100,031  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  com,  78,248  of  potatoes,  and  18,191  tons  of  hay. 
grist  and  saw  mills,  1  turpentine  manufactory,  Tbere  were  6  churches^  8  newspaper  offices,  and 
'  tanneries,  26  churches,  and  282  pupils  attend-  8JB17  popils  attending  public  schools.  The 
Qg  public  schools.  Capital,  Claiborne.  YII.  Michigan  central  railroad  passes  through  Mon- 
^  N.  £.  CO.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  Ala.,  and  roe,  the  capital  Xm.  A  8.  W.oo.of  Ind.,  war 
Qteraected  by  the  Tombigbee  nver;  area,  950  tered  by  White  river  and  its  branches;  area, 
q.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  21,172,  of  whom  11,717  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  II2286.  The  snr&ce 
rere  slaves.  The  surface  is  a  levd  plain  or  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  prodnotiona  in 
avanna,  witii  few  trees,  and  covered  with  rank  1850  were  710,465  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
Tasft.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  calcareous  loauL  61,146  of  wheat,  92,885  of  oats,  and  8,078  tons 
be  productions  in  1850  were  17,814  bales  of  of  hay.  There  were  24  churches,  8  newspaper 
otton^  901,186  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  offices,  and  2,489  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
^»,860  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  20  The  New  Albany  and  8alem  raihroad  paasea 
liurchea,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  600  pupils  through  Bloomington,  the  capital.  XIV.  A  8. 
attending  public  schools.  The  Jackson  and  W.  co.  of  111.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Misnssippi 
T^eat  northern  railroad  passes  through  Aber-  river;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 10,285. 
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The  Borfaoe  is  moderatelx  imeTeii,  and  tfie  soQ  Mryed  in  the  otmpeIgM  of  1777  wad  177K  ni 

is  fertile.    In  1850  the  prodnctions  were  899,2(M)  distinguished  himself  in  the  hettles  of  Brwh- 

hnshels  of  Indian  oorn,  89,866  of  wheat,  and  wine,  Germantown,  and  Monmoath.   Ai  \k 

68,646  of  oats.    There  were  16  chnrches,  and  first  named  battle,  be  was  fighting  bj  the  ^^v 

759  pupils  attending  public  schools.    GapitaL  of  Lafajette  when  the  latter  was  wouM.  br 

Waterloo.    XV.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Mo.,  watered  accepting  the  place  of  aid  to  Lord  %Mm  W 

bj  Salt  riTcr  and  its  branches;  area,  744  sq.  lost  his  rank  in  the  regular  line,  which  be  w 

m.;  pop.  in  1866, 10,858,  of  whom  3,882  were  desirous  of  regaining.  This  was  howersrimprt. 

slaTes.    The  snr&oe  consists  in  part  of  rich  nn-  aible,  under  the  circumstances ;  and  is  order  t» 

dolating  prairies.     The  productions  in  1860  retain  him  in  the  army,  Gen.  Washington  w 

were  798,145  budiels  of  Indian  com,  48,669  of  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  hisabihties»iK«o> 

wheat,  180,419  of  oats,  and  629,412  lbs.  of  tobao-  mended  the  legialaUire  of  Virginia  to  sotlhra 

00.    There  were  25  churches,  and  1,954  pupils  the  embodiment  of  a  new  regiment^  and  betiw 

attending  public  schools.    The  county  abounds  the  command  upon  Monroe.    Thercginestw 

in  coal,  limestone,  and  freestone.  Oapital,  Paris,  authoriied.  and  Monroe  appointed  ooIomI  :  >t 

XVI.  A  8.  oo.  of  Iowa,  drained  by  several  creeks;  such  was  the  exhausted  condition  of  Vutoa 

area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,8,877.    The  sor-  consequent  upon  the  large  drafts  previuci^ 

fiwe  is  divendfied  and  occupied  psjrtl j  bj  prairies,  made  upon  her  by  the  general  caan,  this  ui 

and  the  soil  is  fertile.    The  productions  in  1869  entermise  was  found  impraetioaUa.   Fuh:  zf 

were  266,279  bndids  of  Indian  com,  9,608  of  hb  efforts  useless^  and  aD  hopes  of  reiotensc 

wheat,  8,608  tons  of  hay,  98,645  lbs.  of  butter,  and  the  army  as  a  commissioned  ofilosr  at  sa  cal 

9,064  sails,  of  sorghum  molasses.  Oapital,  Albia.  Monroe  determined  to  abandon  milituy  hk^tai 

MONROE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Monroe  oo.,  return  to  the  study  of  the  law.    This  be  tr> 

Mich.,  40  m.  8.  Wl  from  Detroit,  on  the  I>etroit  eeeded  to  do,  under  the  direotioB  of  Them 

and  Toledo  nulroad,  and  on  each  side  of  the  Jefferson,  then  goTcraor  of  the  itats.  ^^ 

Raisin  river,  2  no.  aboTO  its  entrance  into  Lake  the  enemy,  howcTer,  appeared  aooo  sftsrn^ 

Erie,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  ship  canal ;  in  Virginia,  Monroe  actively  eiarted  hioBe^'  3 

pop.  in  1860,  about  6,000.  It  is  the  E.  terminus  organiring  the  militia  of  the  fewer  eooM 

at  the  Michigan  southern  railroad,  and  the  prin-  The  enemy,  who  had  confined  their  stttok  n 

oipal  market  for  the  staples  of  several  or  the  the  seaboard,  aoon  proceeded  ftuthersoetbvrl 

aonthera  countiea.    It  contains  a  female  semi-  and  Monroe's  services  were  pet  in  rsqnvia  • 

nary  and  collegiate  institute,  a  union  school  and  by  Gov.  Jeflbrson,  who  sent  him  sa  Dihtj.7 

branches,  a  fine  court  house,  10  churches,  and  commissioner  to  the  army  in  Sooth  CarviJ^ 

mannfhotories  of  woollen  goods,  leather,  and  The  surrender  of  Oorawallia  took  pIsM  *^ 

floor.     It  was  first  settled  by  the  French  in  afterward,  and  Monroe  returaed  to  peenrj 

1776;  but  its  settlement  and  improvement  by  pursoitsi    In  1782  he  waa  deoted  to  tbe*- 

tiie  Americana  began  in  1886.  sembly  of  Virginia  firom  the  couty  of  K>f 

MONROE,   Jamis,   5th   president   of  the  George,  and  in  the  same  year  was  sppoistid  ^ 

United  States,  bora  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  that  body,  although  but  28  years  of  sgs,  s  sco- 

April  28, 1768,  died  in  New  York,  July  4, 1881.  her  of  the  executive  ooonoU.    In  17S3  ho  v» 

His  fiither  was  Spence  Monroe^  a  planter,  de-  chosen  a  delegate  to  congress  for  the  t«r«  0^ ' 

aeended  fh>m  Capt  Monroe,  an  officer  in  the  years^and  took  his  seat  on  I>ealt,jQitiB^ 

aimy  of  Oharles  L,  who  emigrated  with  other  to  be  present  at  Annapolis  and  witoc*  ^ 

oavaliers  to  Virginia  in  1652.    He  was  first  sent  surrender  by  Gen.  Waabington  of  bit  ooo'b^ 

to  ft  dasBioftl  school  in  Westmoreland,  under  the  sion  of  oommander^in-chiet    Mooros  h^*^ 

direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gampbell;  andat  the  his  duties  in  congress  with  seal  aad  sfinrvt 

age  of  16  or  17  to  William  and  Mary  college.  Becoming  oonvinced  that  it  was  ioBpof*^^ 

Wb  intention  was  to  practise  law,  but  impor-  govern  the  countiy  under  the  old  srtaeltf  a 

tant  public  events  soon  drew  him  toward  an-  confederation,  he  advocated  an  extsonooof  ^ 

other  theatre  of  action.    In  1776,  at  the  age  powers  of  congress,  and  in  1786  noTsd  toi^ 

cf  18,  he  left  college  and  entered  the  army  as  a  vest  that  body  with  anthori^  to  r^golit*  tn* 

oadet.    Soonafterward  he  received  the  commis-  between  the  states.     The  rssoletiop  wt»  » 

iion  of  lieutenant  in  the  company  of  Capt  Wil-  ferred  to  a  committee  of  which  be  wtf  <w^ 

litm  Washington,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  man,  and  *  report  waa  made  in  bmr  ef  tt* 

oampaign  on  the  Hudson.    He  was  present  at  measure.     This  led  to  the  conventioo  at  i> 

the  batties  of  Harlem   heidits    and   White  napolia,  and  the  snbeeouent  adoption  of  tb*"** 

Plains,  and  accompanied  Gen.  w  asbington  in  his  oral  constitution.     Monroe  also  exertui  t^ 

retreat  through  New  Jersey.    In  the  attack  on  self  in  devisinff  n  system  for  the  scttkoM*^ 

Trenton,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  en-  the  public  lands;  and  was  appointsd  s bcb^ 

deavoring  to  erect  a  battery,  to  rake  the  Amer-  of  tne  commission  to  decide  upco  the  («b^ 

lean  line,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  small  de-  versy  between  Massachusetts  sod  K«v  i'^ 

taohment,  drove  the  artillerymen  from  their  relating  to  their  boundariea.    Upon  tb^f^ 

gana»  and  took  possession  of  the  pieces.   On  this  tion,  which  came  up  during  his  term,  of  •J*' 

oocasion  he  received  a  ball  in  the  shoulder,  and  Knouisbment  cf  the  right  to  nsrifsts  tb«  s> 

waa  promoted  to  n  captaincy.   As  aide-de-camp  rissippi  river,  demanded  by  6p^  ^  ^^ 

to  Lord  Btirluig,  with  the  rank  of  m^or,  he  with  the  southern  sutes^  and  ftroe^  <1V^ 
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)d  tlie  policj  of  Aoeeding  to  the  demand.    He  oMedeB  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  nego- 

W9S  married  about  this  time  to  Miss  Kortright  tiations.    On  the  ooodnsion  of  the  treaty,  hia 

i(  New  York,  a  ladj  celebrated  f(ff  her  beaotj  alleged  failore  to  preaent  it  in  its  true  diar- 

md  aocompUahmentB.    She  proved  an  exem*  aeter  to  the  French  goTemment  exdted  anew 

Aarj  wife,  and  an  ornament  to  every  aoeie^  the  displeasure  of  the  cabinet ;  and  in  Aog. 

n  which  she  appeared.    Having  served  ont  1796,  he  was  recalled,  onder  an  informal  censore 

lis  term,  and  being  incJigible  for  the  next  8  of  his  official  proceedings.    On  his  return  to 

rears,  Monroe  returned  to  Virginia,  and  estab-  America  he  published  a  ^*  View  of  the  Gondnofc 

i^ed  himself  at  Fredericsburg,  with  the  view  of  the  Executive  in  the  Foreign  Affiurs  of  the 

»f  practising  law.    In  1787,  however,  he  waa  United  States,*'  in  which  he  set  forth  the  nature 

reelected  to  the  general  assembly,  and  in  1788  of  his  instructions  and  defended  his  action. 

rss  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Vir^gpnia  oonven-  This  publication  widened  the  breach  between 

ion  to  decide  upon  the  adoption  of  the  federal  himself  and  the  administration ;  but  any  feeling 

xmstitotion.    He  had  opposed  the  old  artidea  of  personal  animosity  toward  Washington  or 

)f  confederation,  and  Mvoeated  an  extension  Jay  subsequently  subsided,  and  Mmuroe  remain- 

ii  the  power  <tf  oongress,  as  necessary  Ibr  the  ed  with  both  upon  terms  of  warm  regard.    He 

pood  of  the  country;    but  the  constitution  did  not  ^pear  again  in  public  a&irs  until 

ramed  by  the  convention  of  1787  ^d  not  meet  1799.    In  that  year,  on  the  nomination  <tf  Misd- 

f ith  his  ^yprobation.    In  common  with  Fat-  ison,   he  was  elected  governor  of  yirgioi% 

ick  Henry,  George  Mason,  and  other  states-  and  filled  the  office  for  8  yearsu    On  the  expi- 

Den,  he  was  apprdiensive  that  the  adoption  c^  ration  of  his  term  in  180S,  he  was  appointed  by 

he  instrument,  without  amendment,  would  President  Jeflferson  envoy  extraord&iary  to  tiie 

wafer  too  great  an  amount  of  power  upon  the  F^ndi  government  to  negotiate,  in  conjunction 

^neral  government    He  therefore  sided  with  with  the  resident  minister,  Mr.  Livingston,  for 

ts  opponents,  and  stroni^y  urged  the  yciilej  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  or  a  right  of  depot  for 

nsisting  upon  previous  amendments  as  the  the  United  States  on  the  MississippL    Monroe 

wndition  <^  its  ratification  by  Virginia.    **  He  was  the  confidential  agentof  Jefferson,  intrusted 

»Qki  not  conceive,^  he  said,  **  that  *  oondi-  with  all  his  views  in  detail,  and,  it  is  sidd,  carried 

aoosl  ratification  would  in  the  most  remote  de-  with  him  verbd  instructions  to  govern  him  in 

;ree  endanger  the  Union,  for  that  it  was  aa  the  proposed  negotiation.    The  rasult  exceeded 

clearly  the  interest  of  the  adopting  states  to  be  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  admini^ 

inited  with  Virginia,  as  it  coiQd  ie  her  interest  tration.    Bonaparte  needed  money,  and  within 

M>  be  in  onion  with  them.*^    This  policy  waa  *  fortiuf^t  after  the  arrival  of  Monroe  in  Paris, 

>ppo6ed  by  Madison,  Pendleton,  Marshall,  and  the  ministers  secured  for  the  compamtivdly 

)thers;  and  the  instrument  was  adopted  by  a  trifling  sum  d  $15,000,000  the  entire  **teiri- 

rote  of  89  to  79,  with  the  nropoeed  amendmenta  lory  of  Orleans"  and  "  district  of  Louisiaoa,** 

unply  recommended,  Monroe  voting  in  the  thus  adding  to  the  United  Statea  an  extent 

legstive.    Although  the  federal  party  was  in  of  country  equal  to  the  whole  previous  tenri- 

^  ascendency  throughout  the  country,  the  tory  of  the  c(mfedera<7'.     Monroe  is  said  to 

KNine  of  the  minority  in  the  convention  waa  hftve  always  taken  pecoHar  pride  in  the  result 

bUy  approved  by  the  great  mass  of  the  pec^le  of  his  efforts  on  this  occasion,  and  to  have  ro- 

yt  Virginia;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ghnyson,  garded  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  aoqnisi- 

)oe  of  the  first  senators  under  the  constitution,  tion  of  this  vast  tract  as  among  the  most  im- 

IConroe  was  chosen  in  his  place,  and  took  his  portent  of  his  publio  services.     In  the  same 

Nat  in  1790.  He  became  *  prominent  representsr  year  1808  he  was  coouniadoned  minister  pleni* 

ive  in  the  senate  of  the  anti>federal  party,  and  potentiary  to  Euf^d,  as  the  suooessor  of  Mr. 

uted  with  it  throughout  his  term  of  office.  King,  who  had  resigned,  and  exerted  himself  to 

which  expired  in  1794.    In  May  of  that  year  oondude  a  convention  for  the  proteetion  of 

tie  received  the  ^pointment  of  minister  pleni*  neutral  rights,  and  against  the  impressment  of 

[mtentiary  to  France,  to  succeed  Gouvemenr  seamen.    In  the  midst  of  these  negotiationa  be 

tfonia,  who  had  been  recalled  at  the  request  of  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Ma^id,  aa  minister 

tb6  French  government   He  was  received  with  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  to  a^ioBt 

enthosisstic  demonstraticms  of  respect,  and  pub-  the  controversy  which  had  arisen  between  the 

iidy  embraced  by  the  president  of  the  national  United  States  and  Spain  in  relation  to  the  boun- 

ooovention.     The  flags  of  the  two  countries  dariea  of  the  new  purchase  of  Louiriana.    In 

were  intertwined,  and  Monroe  presented  the  this  he  fiuled,  and  in  1806  was  recaUed  to  Kng- 

hsnner  of  America,  receiving  in  return  tiiat  of  land  to  act  with  Mr.  IMnkney,  who  had  been 

Fraooe.    This  marked  exhibition  of  sympathy  recently  i^ipointed  with  instructions  to  nego- 

vith  the  French  republic  was  however  re^ffded  tiate  a  treaty  for  the  protection  of  neutral  righta. 

with  extreme  displearare  by  the  administration,  On  the  last  day  of  that  year  a  treatr  waa  con- 

tt  an  impolitic  departure  from  the  neutral  pol-  eluded,  and  soon  afterward  despatched  to  the 

icy  of  tne  American  government    John  Jay  United  Statesi,    The  ministers  regarded  it  as 

w  been  sent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  £ng*  advantageous,  but  the  omisrion  c^  any  proviaon 

Isod,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  course  against  the  impressment  of  seamen,  and  its  am* 

parBoed  by  Monroe  was  considered  ii^udicious  bigni^  in  relation  to  the  other  griai  points  of 

*Ad  repr^enaible,  aa  tending  to  throw  serious  the  li^ti  of  neutrals^  rendered  it  stron^y  ob- 
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jeotionable  to  the  president  who  refosed  to  as  the  oandidate  of  hb  pirty^  who  wm  to? 

sabmit  it  to  the  seoate,  aod  sent  it  back  to  graerally  known  as  demooratie  repvblkia 

England  for  re^lsaL    All  efforts  to  attain  this  with  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  for  Tioe-prenkd 

fluled,  and  Monroe  retomed  to  America.    The  The  new  president's  appointments  were  fra 

conrse  of  the  president  in  refusing  to  send  the  ranks  of  the  party  which  had  phoed  )ia 

the  treaty  to  the  senate  had  excited  his  strong  in  power,  and  his  administration  eoammti 

displeasare,  and  other  oironmstanoes  at   the  nnder  favorable  anspices.    Soon  after  hit  ■» 

time  tended  to  increase  this  sentiment  toward  gnration  he  determined  to  make  a  penoail  a- 

Jefferson.    The  moment  was  approaching  for  amination  of  the  condition  of  the  militaiy  pnRi 

the  election  of  president,  and  a  considerable  in  the  North  and  East,  and  acoordiDsiy  let  oc: 

body  of  the  republican  party  had  bronght  for-  on  May  81, 1817.    Passing  throogfa  Bsltmn 

waid  tlie  name  of  Monroe  as  their  candidate.  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  he  visited  is  tm 

The  minority  of  the  party,  however,  were  in  all  the  eastern  states,  and  ezamioed  thepc'>x 

fkvor  of  Madison,  and  the  preference  of  the  works  with  a  critical  eye.    From  Mane  he  ptv- 

president  for  him  was  well  known.     Monroe  oeeded  westward  through  Yermont  to  tbeSL 

believed  that  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  and  Lawrence,  embarked  for  Lake  Ontario,  end  va- 

the  preference  expressed  for  his  rivaL  indicat-  minated  his  explorations  at  Detrml,  wheoN  be 

ed  personal  hostility  en  the  part  of  Mr.  Jeffer-  returned  through  Ohio  to  Washisgbn.  Ikr- 

son,  and  a  correspondence  upon   the  subject  ing  this  extensive  tour  he  thoropghly  iuipteid 

ensned,  which  proved  honorable  to  both.    Jef*  arsenals,  naval  depots,  fortificationa,  sod  ginv 

ferson  candidly,  and  with  great  kindness,  ex*  sons;  reviewed  military  companies,  eontad 

plained  his  course,  and  showed  that  his  prefer-  public  abuses,  and  studied  the  c^iabilitieiof  ti»( 

enoe  for  Madison  was  solelv  based  upon  solici-  countrr,  in  view  of   future  hostilitiei.    TV 

tode  for  the  success  of  the  party,  the  great  visit  of  the  new  president  made  him  popok 

m^ority  of  which  had  declared  in  his  mvor.  with  the  people,  and  he  was  met  throogt^c: 

He  far&er  declared  that  he  had  not  exerted  his  tour  by  civic  procesnons,  mifitsiy  e»fora 

himself  in  the  matter,  and  should  remain  entire-  and  enthusiastic  crowds.    The  costmie  vhvb 

ly  neutral.    The  misunderstanding  terminated,  he  adopted  upon  this  occasion  was  eskolstc^K^ 

nd  Monroe  withdrew  his  name  from  the  can-  render  him  ponular  with  the  old  soldien  of  tbt 

vass.    In  1810  he  was  again  elected  to  the  gen-  revolution,  and  all  who  remembered  the  «nf- 

eral  assembly  of  Virs^nia,  and  in  1811  chosen  gle.    It  consisted  of  a  blue  militaiy  eoii  ^ 

ft  second  time  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  homespun,  Hght-oolored  underdothcsi  la^  • 

Upon  the  resignifttion  of  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  same  cooked  hat— the  undress  uniform  of  ofieen  is 

year,  he  was  appointed  bv  President  Madison  the  revolutionary  war.    This  soggeitive  <!ita 

secretary  of  state.    Gkn.  Armstrong  having  re-  added  to  hia  plain  and  unassuming  msascr,  e* 

signed  the  charge  of  the  war  department,  after  ciliated  the  jMdopIe,  and  the  old  cocked  bet  in 

the  capture  of  Washington,  Monroe  was  ap«  blue  coat  no  doubt  reminded  eveiy  ooe  of  tie 

pointed  to  discharge  its  dntiesi  which  he  pro-  services  of  Ool.  Monroe  in  Uie  oonlest  for  i>^ 

oeeded  to  do  without  abandoning  the  depart-  pendence.     The  society  of  the  GiDeiDBfii  i| 

ment  of  state.   He  found  the  treasury  exhausted,  New  York  presented  him  with  an  sddms ;  m 

the  public  credit  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  the  he  refeired,  in  the  reply  which  be  msdet  totk 

oondidon  of  the  country  such  as  would  have  times  of  Wadiington,  and  his  own  fonMrccS' 

driven  a  fearful  spirit  to  despair.     With  his  nection,  on  the  battle  field,  with  msBf  of  tV 

usual  vigor,  however,  he  set  about  the  task  of  persons  whom  he  saw  before  him.   Is^^ 

infuring  order  and  emciencv  into  every  portion  point  of  view   thb  journey  was  sospirto*^ 

of  the  departments  nnder  his  charge,  and  pro-  Party  lines  seemed  abont  to  disappeer.  wj 

posed  an  increase  of  40,000  men  in  the  army,  by  the  country  to  return  to  its  long  psk  fttf«« 

losing  recruits  throughout  the  whole  country,  union.     The  president  was  not  beckvara  s 

This  unpopular  measure  he  advocated  without  his  assurances  of  a  strong  desire  upon  hi*  ^ 

hesitation,  although  it  was  calculated  to  exert  that  such  shotdd  be  the  case.    In  ^^j^J^ 

a  fhtal  influence  upon  his  prospects  for  the  pres-  address  of  the  people  of  Maine,  he  slid :  *  i^ 

idency.    His  attention  was  also  urffenUv  called  further  I  advance  m  my  progrns  in  the  ft**- 

to  the  defence  of  New  Orleans ;  and  finding  the  try,  the  more  I  perceive  that  we  are  eD  Ajb^ 

public  credit  completely  prostrated,  he  pledged  leans;  that  we  compose  but  ooeftnily:  "* 

bis  private  means  as  subsidiarv  to  the  crMit  our  republican  institutions  will  be  *°?V^ 

of  tlie  government,  and  placed  the  city  in  a  and  perpetuated  by  the  united  seal  sad  ptf^ 

posture  which  enabled  it  to  successfully  oppose  otism  of  all.    Nothing  could  give  n^  P^ 

the  forces  of  the  enemy.    Returning,  on  the  satisfaction  than  to  behold  a  perfect  g"»^ 

oondosion  of  peace,  to  the  department  of  state,  among  ourselves— «  union  whidi  is  P<y|^ 

he  became  the  confidential  adviser  of  President  to  restore  to  social  intercourse  its  fomMr  fv'^ 

Madison  in  the  series  of  measures  for  the  reds-  and  to  render  our  happiness  as  a  ostioD 

tabliahment  of  public  credit,  and  the  regulation  mixed  and  complete.    To  promote  thif  o^ 

of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  ble  result  requires  no  compromise  ^V^'j^ 

He  continue  to  serve  as  secretary  of  state  to  and  I  promise  to  give  it  my  ooottnoed  vj 

the  end  of  Madiaon^s  administration,  in  1817.  tion  and  mv  best  endeavorBL*"    Thijigy*^ 

In  that  year  he  succeeded  to  the  preddenoy,  was  honestly  madei  and  honestly  e«ned  ^ 
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He  had  not  appointed  a  ropnblioan  oabinet  to  the  19'ewfonndland  fisheries,  the  restoration 
from  Tiolent  partisan  motives.  He  defended  of  slaves,  and  other  subjects;  and  in  1819  Spain 
his  course  in  a  letter  to  Qen.  Jackson  on  the  ceded  to  the  confederacy  her  possessions  in  East 
ground  that  ^*  decided  friends  who  stand  firm  and  West  Florida,  widi  the  adjacent  islands, 
in  the  day  of  trial "  should  '*  be  prindpallj  re-  In  this  year  the  country  was  first  divided  into 
lied  on,"  and  that  **  the  administration  should  two  great  parties  upon  a  geographical  line,  and 
rest  strongly  on  the  republican  party ;"  but  he  the  debates  in  congress  became  augry  and  em- 
was  in  favor  of  **  indulging  toward  the  other  a  bittered.  The  occasion  of  this  discussion  was 
spirit  of  moderation,  and  evincing  a  desire  to  the  bill  authoriring  the  i>eople  of  the  territory 
discriminate  between  its  members,"  He  be-  of  Missouri  to  form  a  constitution  and  state 
Ueved,  he  said,  that  "  the  great  body  of  the  government,  for  admission  into  the  Union.  It 
federal  party  were  republican,"  that  no  second  was  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  the  insertion 
party  was  necessaij  to  the  well-being  of  the  of  a  clause  imposing  it  as  a  condition  of  admia- 
govemment ;  and  his  aim  was  to  bring  about  a  sion  that  the  constitution  of  the  new  state 
peaceable  ascendency  of  the  principles  which  should  contain  a  prohibition  of  ^e  extension 
ne  represented.  The  course  of  the  administra-  of  slavery  within  her  limits ;  and  upon  this  the 
tion  was  in  conformity  with  the  assurances  of  debate  took  place.  The  restrictive  amendment 
the  president  on  his  tour,  and  conciliated  the  was  rejected,  and  the  bill  passed  the  house  with 
support  of  an  overwhelming  minority  of  the  the  proviso  attached,  **  that  in  aU  the  territory 
nation.  Distinctions  of  party  seemed  scarcely  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  under 
any  longer  to  exist,  and  republicans  and  federal-  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of 
ists  coidesced  in  support  of  tlie  government,  thirty-six  de^ees  and  thirty  minutes  north 
Mr.  Olay  was  reelected  speaker  of  the  house,  latitude,  not  mduded  within  the  limits  of  the 
and  the  great  body  of  recommendations  in  the  state  contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and 
president's  message  were  approved  by  large  ma-  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the 
jorities.  The  tone  of  debate  was  far  more  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  partiea 
moderate ;  few  of  the  bitter  criminations  which  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be  and 
had  been  the  fashion  in  the  past  were  uttered ;  is  hereby  for  ever  prohibited  :  provided  al* 
and  those  ^*  former  charms  of  social  inter-  ways,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  sam^ 
course,"  referred  to  by  the  president,  seemed  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawlUly  claimed 
about  to  be  permanently  restored.  Among  the  in  any  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States 
important  public  events  of  the  first  term  of  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  ana 
President  Monroe,  were  the  admission  into  the  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her 
Union  of  the  states  of  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  labor  or  service,  as  aforesaid."  The  bill  passed 
Maine.  At  the  first  session  of  congress,  an  ani-  tiie  senate  and  was  approved  by  the  president, 
mated  discussion  of  the  oonstitntionality  of  in-  March  6, 1820.  The  presidential  election  coming 
ternal  improvements  by  the  general  government  on  in  this  year,  Monroe  and  Tompkins  were 
took  place,  and  at  one  stage  of  the  bill  a  ma-  again  nominated  and  reelected ;  the  former  by 
jority  of  15  appeared  in  the  house  in  favor  of  a  vote  of  281  out  of  282,  the  latter  by  a  vote 
using  the  public  funds  for  the  construction  of  of  218.  The  Missouri  agitation  was  renewed 
eamus,  and  for  military  and  post  roads.  The  on  the  question  wheUier  her  votes  for  president 
subject  was  however  postponed  for  the  time,  and  vice-president  should  be  counted,  but 
Other  questions  of  importance  were  the  policv  finally  terminated  with  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
of  recognizing  the  inaependenoe  of  the  Souu  lution  reported  by  Mr.  Clay  from  the  joint 
American  colonies,  and  of  approving  the  course  committee  upon  the  subject  This  resolution 
of  Gen.  Jackson,  who,  havine  been  sent  against  provided  that  Missouri  should  be  admitted  ^  on 
the  Seminole  Indians  in  Alabama,  had  pursued  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  in  all 
them  into  tiie  Spanish  possessions  in  Florida,  respects  whatever,"  on  condition  that  the  clause 
seized  the  fortified  towns  of  St.  Mark's  and  contained  in  her  constitution  prohibiting  the 
Pensacola,  and  taken  possession  of  the  country  emigration  of  free  negroes  into  tbe  state  should 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  On  the  first  never  be  construed  so  as  to  authorize  the  pas- 
named  measure  Mr.  Ohiy  spoke  with  great  elo-  sage  of  any  law  by  which  ^  any  citizen  of  either 
quence,  but  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  a  of  the  states  in  this  Union  should  be  excluded 
large  majority,  though  subsequent  events  vin*  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and 
dicated  the  views  of  Olay.  Gen.  Jackson's  immunities  to  which  sach  citizen  is  entitled 
course  was  strongly  disapproved,  as  an  unwar-  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.** 
ranted  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  power  On  Aug.  10, 1821,  Missouri  accordingly  became 
with  which  the  United  States  were  at  peace;  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  Other  events 
and  the  forte  which  had  been  seized  upon  were  of  public  importance  during  the  administration 
ordered  to  be  restored  to  the  Spanish  authori-  of  ^resident  Monroe  were  his  approval  of  an 
ties.  A  strong  party,  however,  supported  Jack-  act  appropriating  the  sum  of  $80,000  for  the 
son ;  and  when,  at  the  subsequent  session  of  survey  of  routes  for  canals  and  public  roads,  by 
oongress,  a  vote  of  censure  upon  his  conduct  which  he  gave  his  sanction  to  the  internal  im- 
was  moved,  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  provement  doctrine ;  the  recognition  in  1822  of 
In  1818  a  convention  was  concluded  between  the  independence  of  Mexico,  and  the  provinces 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  relati(m  in  South  America  formerly  under  the  dominion 
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of  Spain;  and  theproaiii]gatkm,inbi8nieB8age  oooinlSated  to  hia  aoppori  mmrU  tiia 

of  Dec.  2,  1823,  of  the  polioj  of  neither  entan-  prominent  men  of  that  body.    He  cdooo 

l^ing  ooraelves  in  the  broik  of  Eorope,  nor  anf-  the  army,  increased  the  navy,  aagmeotad  t^ 

Fering  the  powers  of  the  old  world  to  interfere  national  defences,   protected  oomnMre%  and 

with  the  affairs  of  the  new,  now  generally  infused   vigor  and  efficiency  ioto  mrwrj  da> 

known  as  the  **  Monroe  doctrine.''    On  this  partment  of  the  public  senrioe.     His  i~ 

oocasion  the  president  declared  that  any  at-  to  advance  the  interesta  and  heighten  tlia 

tempt  on  the  part  of  the  European  powers  to  eral  prosperity  of  the  whole  naticMi  w< 

'*  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  thia  getic  and  unceasing.    On  the  great 

hemisphere"  would  be  regarded  by  the  United  of  intervention  by  the  European  powers  in  the 

States  as  *^  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,"  affiiirs  of  the  western  continent,  be  aaamned  a 

and  would  accordingly  be  opposed ;  a  platform  bold  and  uncompromising  positioii,  whi^  ww 

of  principle  upon  this  important  subject  which  supported  by  the  people,  and  has  ev«r  aiaee 

has  been  approved  by  the  pnuninent  statesmen  opmted  as  a  check  upon  the  govenuncsita  o£ 

of  the  country  from  tbe  time  of  its  proclamation  the  old  world.    Other  features  of  Mooroa^'s  ad- 

to  the  present    The  year  1824,  the  last  of  ministration  have  been  noticed,  to  which  ncv 

Monroe^s  administration,  was  signalized  by  the  be  added  his  apim>val  of  the  bank  of  th«  Uniud 

visit  to  the  United  States  of  the  venerable  States.    In  relation  to  internal  inqirovafl 

La&yette,  who  was  received  throughout  the  by  the  general  government,  there  waa  loog 

Union  with  enthuoastic  exhibitions  of  pub-  tinned  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  pvea 

lie  affection  and  respect    On  March  8,  1825,  and  hia  cabinet ;  bat  the  doctrine  waa  •««■ 

Monroe  retired  from  office,  and  returned  to  ally  sanctioned  in  the  last  hoora  of  hia  adm 

his  residence  of  Oak  Hill,  in  Loudoun  cc,  Va.  istration.    When  he  retired  firom  the  preaidcBcy 

He  waa  still,  however,  to  serve  the  public  in  a  he  left  the  ooontry  in  a  high  state  of  praaperitj, 

useful,  if  humbler  capacity.    He  was  chosen  a  and  carried  with  him  the  general  reapact  aid 

justice  of  the  peace,  and  as  such  sat  in  the  regard  of  the  nation.    He  waa  well  cakwlatud 

county  court ;  he  waa  also  elected  one  of  personally  to  call  forth  these  aentimaBta  f 

tike  board  of  visitors  of  the  university  of  Yir-  men  of  aU  parties.    His  honesty,  good  fintK 

nnia,  and  displayed  great  ioterest  in  its  afBurs.  nmplicity  were  acknowledged  by  hia  oobi 

In  1829  he  became  a  member  of  the  Virginia  porariea  with  scarcely  an  exoeptaon,  and  dis- 

convention  to  revise  the  old  constitution,  and  armed  the  pohtioal  rancor  of  lus  atroocaat  oppo- 

was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  nents.    His  friends  were  devotedly  attached  to 

that  body,  which  he  did  with  great  efficiency  him,  and  left  nnmerona  teatimoniala  oC  their 

and  dignity.    He  was  compdled,  however,  by  admiration  of  his  manly  intsoity  and  tmh 

ill  health,  to  resign  his  post  in  the  convention,  of  character.    Jeflforaon  aaid  that  ^^  if  his  soal 

and  to  return  to  Oak  Hill.    Pecuniary  embar-  was  turned  inside  out,  not  a  spot  wonld  ba 

rassment  was  added  to  bodOy  infirmity ;  and  al-  found  on  it;"  and   Madison   waa   hia   wm 

though  he  had  received  $850,000  for  his  public  admirer.    "  Few  men,"  aaid  Madison,  ^  hava 

aervioea,  he  was  in  his  old  age  harassed  by  debt  ever  made  more  of  what  may  be  caUed  aa»- 

Under  these  circnmstances  he  removed  in  the  rifices  in  the  service  of  the  pnhUo.    Whan  ba 

aommer  of  1830  to  the  residence  of  his  son-in-  considered  the  interesta  or  tne  dignity  of  his 

law,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Gouvemenr,  in  the  city  of  country  involved,  his  own  interest  waa  new 

New  York,  where  the  wannest  filial  tenderness  regarded.    Beside  this  oanae,  hia  extrcma  get- 

aoothed  his  latter  days.    Here  he  died,  like  his  erodty,  not  only  to  the  nnmerona  maoiban  c£ 

predecessors  Adams  and  Jefferson,  on  the  anni-  his  £unily  dependent  on  him,  hot  to  frwadi 

versary  of  the  declaration  of  independence.    In  not  nnited  by  blood,  haa  greatiy  eontribotad  t» 

1868  his  remaina  were  removed  with  great  his  impover^tnent"    It  was  the  opoion  c< 

rmp  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  reinterred  on  July  Madison  that  the  coontry  had  nevar  lally  af> 

in  the  Hollywood  cemetery. — ^Althouc^  not  preoiated  the  strong  robust  nndcntaafinf  «f 

a  man  of  brilliant  endowments,  Monroe  per-  Monroe.  The  &ct  may  be  partially  aeooontaa  for 

formed  an  amount  of  public  service  which  en«  by  his  deficiency  in  the  power  <Mf  pnhlie 

titied  him  to  the  respect  and  thanks  of  the  ing.    He  never  ao(|Q]red  distinetioB  in  o 

oonntry.    He  held  the  reins  of  government  at  a  showy  talent  which  in  America  ao  largaly 

an   important  period,  and    administered   the  flnencesthepopalarjodgment  in  regard  to 

afiiurs  of  the  confederacy  with  prudence,  dia-  leotoal  endowmenta.    His  eminanea  ^y 

oration,  and  a  aingle  eye  to  the  general  welfare,  in   the   capacity  of  admimstering  tm] 

He  went  further  than  either  of  his  two  creat  affiurs  with  jodgment,  energy,  and  la 

predecessors  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  indnstnr.     These  talenta  he  axhibitad  ia 

oonntry;  and  although  the  measures  of  his  ad-  marked  degree,  and  they  enabled  him  ta 

ministration  were  not  wholly  acceptable  to  the  form  hia  execntive  ftiaetiona  with  m  diiiinry 

strict  republicans  of  the  state  rights  school  of  which  haa  proved  of  laating  benefit  to  the 

politics,  thev  were  approved  by  the  great  body  country.    In  person,  Monroe  waa  tall  and  wtA 

at  the  people,  and  secured  for  the  president  ex-  formed,  with  a  light  oomplaxioa  and  bina  eyea. 

tended  favor.    The  policy  which  he  adopted  The  expression  of  his  connteoanoa  waa  aa  aon- 

resembled   in   important  particulars  that  of  rate  index  of  the  simplicity,  benavoltnas,  mi 

the  old  federal  party  under  Washington,  and  integrity  of  hia  oharaetar.    He  waa  plain  in  ls 
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manners  and  taatoa^  fond  of  the  aooietjr  of  his  ing  the  first  revolatlon,  and  for  brief  periods  in 

friends,  strongly  *'  given  to  horoitallty,'^  and  a  1880  and  1848,  numiieur  was  replaced  in  general 

very  fair  specimen  of  the  kinoly  old  race  of  nse  and  in  pablic  documents  by  citoyen^  citizen. 

Yiivinia  country  gentlemen.  As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Shakespeare  the 

MONROVIA,  a  seaport  town  on  the  W.  coast  term  was  aoplied  in  a  oontemptnons  sense  to 

of  Africa,  capital  of  the  republic  of  liberiai  in  Frenchmen  oy  English  writers, 

lat  6°  18'  K,  long.  10"*  SO'  W. ;  pop.  about  MONSOON  (Arab,  mitftm,  season,  corrupted 

2,000.    It  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mesu-  by  the  Portuguese  into  muedo\  an  intertropieal 

rado  river,  near  its  mouth,  close  to  Cape  Mesura-  wind  which  blows  part  of  the  year  fVom  one 

do.    Its  appearance  from  the  sea  is  picturesque ;  point  of  the  compass,  and  the  remainder  of  the 

there   are   several  well   built   stone   houses,  year  in  a  contraJ7  direction.    Though  occurs 

among  which  the  legislative  hall  is  conspicuous  ring  in  other  parts  of  the  tropieal  world,  these 

from  its  size.    A  stone  fort  occupies  the  highest  winds  are  more  particularly  known  in  the  seas 

ground   in  the  place,  and  there  are  several  adjoining  the  great  Asiatic  oontinent  and  arohi* 

chorcbes  and  schools.    An  academy  is  support-  pelago,  including  New  Guinea  and  the  N«  part  oif 

ed  bv  voluntary  contributions,  and  there  are  2  Australia,  whence  they  extend  to  about  long, 

weekly  newspapers.    (See  LiBEmA.^  160^  E.  The  natural  causes  which  produce  these 

MONS  (Germ,  and  Hem.  Jisrysn),  a  fortified  currents  of  air  are,  in  theory,  the  same  as  those 
city  of  Belgium,  capital  of  the  province  of  generally  supposed  to  cause  the  trade  winda. 
Hainault,  on  the  river  Trouille,  88  m.  by  rail-  When  the  sun  is  in  N.  latitude  and  comes  over 
way  fh>m  Brussels ;  pop.  25,000.  It  communi-  a  large  portion  of  Arabia,  Hindostan,  Burmah, 
cates  with  the  Scheldt  by  the  canal  of  Mens,  and  and  Cochin  China,  and  these  lands  become 
a  branch  railway  between  Mons  and  Manage  heated  to  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the 
opens  a  direct  oommunioation  from  Paris  to  surrounding  equatorial  sea  and  atmosphere,  the 
Namur  and  Cologne.  The  £.  nde  is  protected  cooler  air  flows  toward  these  regions ;  and  as 
by  2  large  ponds,  and  the  defensive  c^>abilities  they  have  less  rotatory  velocity  than  the  lati* 
are  increased  by  the  facilities  for  laying  the  tudes  borderingupon  the  equator  whence  the  cur- 
Borrounding  country  under  water  b^  admitting  rent  comesi  it  acquires  a  relative  S.  W.  direction 
the  river  Trouille.  The  walls  are  in  the  form  in  passing  to  the  N.  and  is  called  the  S.  W.  mon- 
of  a  polygon,  have  6  gates,  and  are  flanked  by  soon.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  when  the 
14  bastions.  The  prinoipsJ  church  is  that  of  land  is  oo<^ed  by  the  sun  being  in  S.  latitude, 
St  Wandm  (Waltrudes),  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  the  regular  N.  E.  trade  wind  prevaib  tibrough- 
Among  other  principal  public  buildings  are  the  out  these  seas,  and  what  is  called  the  N.  K 
castle,  the  Gothic  town  hall,  oourt  house,  col-  monsoon  is  in  reality  the  N.  E.  trade  wind. 
lege,  theatre,  arsenal,  and  military  hoepitaL  Sonth  of  the  equator  the  S.  E.  trade  wind  con- 
There  are  several  salt  and  sugar  refineries.  In  tinues  to  blow  over  all  that  part  of  the  ocean 
the  vicinity  there  are  nearly  <^  coal  pits  which  that  has  not  large  tracts  of  luid  to  the  S. ;  but 
e^ve  employment  to  over  26,000  persons.  The  where  thb  is  the  case,  as  in  the  Java  seas^  and 
ooal  basin  in  which  the  city  is  situated  is  called  as  far  K  as  New  Ireland,  where  the  creat  Aus- 
the  Borinage,  and  the  miners  Borains.  In  coal,  tralian  continent  lies  to  the  S.,  we  find  the  same 
Sax,  hemp,  grain,  timber,  horses,  cattle,  ana  causes  operating  again,  and  a  N.  W.  monsoon 
nanufiictaTOd  goods,  a  very  active  trade  is  car-  taking  the  place  of  Uie  regular  S.  E.  trade  wind 
ried  on.  The  number  of  public  schools  in  1858  when  the  sun  has  southern  declination.  These 
^as  181,  and  of  scholars  in  the  royal  athensoum  general  laws,  with  trifiing  exceptions,  apply  to 
289.  Mons  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  all  monsoons ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  8.  W. 
the  Roman  station  which  Qnintus  Cicero  defend-  monsoon  blows  N.  of  the  equator,  it  blows  from 
3d  against  the  Nervii  during  Uie  Gallic  war.  tiie  S.  K  to  the  S.  of  the  equator;  and  when  it 

MONSEIGNEUR  (Ft.  man^  my,  and  set^fMur,  blows  from  the  N.  W.  in  S.  latitude,  it  blows 

lord),  a  French  title  once  c<»nroon  to  saints,  and  from  the  N.  E.  in  N.  latitude. 

JolMieouently  applied  to  princes,  nobles,  certun  MONSTER,  a  term  limited  by  Isidore  Geof- 

tiigh  dignitaries  of  the  cnurch,  and  other  titled  firoy  St  Hilaire  to  the  complex  and  grave  con- 

pcrsonagea.  Under  the  monarchy  the  daupbin^s  genital  anomalies  of  conformation,  disagreeable 

^dest  son  was  styled  Momeigneury  without  any  to  the  sight,  rendering  difficult  or  impossible 

iddition.    In  France  the  title  is  now  given  only  the  accomplishment  of  certain  functions,  and 

to  prelates^  French  princes,  and  princes  of  tihe  producing  a  disposition  of  organs  very  different 

imperial  familv.    The  Italian  mmmgnars  has  a  from  that  ordinarily  presented  by  the  species, 

ngnification  emiilar  to  that  once  given  to  man'  whether  animal  or  vegetable — involving  change 

mgneur,  in  the  form,  structure,  volume,  position,  and 

M0N8EKRAT.    See  MomaiBBAT.  number  of  parts.    This  definition  greatly  sim- 

MONSIEUR  (Fir.  mon^  my,  and  Heur,  nr),  a  plifies  the  subject  to  be  treated  here,  as  it  ex- 

Preoch  title  of  gentlemen,  correspondinff  in  its  dudes  simple  vices  of  conformation,  such  as 

original  signification  and  nse  to  the  femi3e  title  hare  lip,  dub  foot,  fissured  palate,  gigantic  and 

ikuiams.     Under  the  monarchy  it  was  implied  dwarfed  stature,  albinism,  aonomial  number  of 

vrithout  the  addition  of  the  name  to  the  kmg's  fingers  and  toes,  nnusual  origin  and  insertion  of 

eldest  brotJier.    It  is  now  given  indifferenQy  to  miudea,  vessels,  and  nerves;  the  symmetrical 

Frenchmen  of  every  rank  and  condition.    Dnr-  transposition  of  organs  frt>m  the  normal  side  of 
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the  body  to  the  opporite  (as  sometlmeB  ooonn  sions  can  be  given  here.    In  the  fni  dm  h 

in  man  without  serioaa  distorbance  of  the  fnno-  makes  8  orders :  A.  AuUmtei^  or  soeh  is  uf 

tions),  the  general  inversion  seen  in  gasteropod  capable  of  snataiDing  life,  sometinies  eIt^HS^ 

mollosks  like  snails,  and  the  nnsymmetrical  for-  rine,  hj  their  own  organs,  having  a  hMit,  hnsK 

mation  of  the  fla^sh  family ;  it  also  exdudes  almost  all  the  digestive  oxvans,  and  a  portxn 

the  varied  oases  of  hermaphroditism.    The  phe-  at  least  of  the  head,  most  of  the  bodj  remaisisf 

nomena  of  monstrosity  were  discassed  by  Hip-  symmetrical  and  nearly  normal     This  ordff 

poorates,  AristoUe,  Pliny,  Galen,  and  others;  contains  4  subdivisions  or  tribes:  L,iDvkidi 

ont  with  all  the  facts  coUected  and  the  ingenious  the  limbs  are  modified  by  deficient  devekfVDai 

theories  promulgated,  they  were  not  examined  or  by  fhsion,  or  are  absent ;  II.,  in  whidi  \k 

in  a  philosophical  spirit  until  the  19th  century,  viscera  of  the  trunk  are  more  or  less  Benoc«it 

when  the  sciences  of  comparative  anatomy  and  displaced  and  external,  the  limbs  more  or  ka 

embryology  could  be  brought  to  their  explana-  normal,  incapable  of  extra-uterine  life;  UL  b 

tion ;  the  principal  workers  in  the  field  at  this  which  the  principal  anomalies  are  in  the  eru3> 

period  were  the  elder  G^flfroy  8t  Hilaire,  urn  and  brain,  the  modifications  of  the  ftre  nd 

Serree,  and  Meckel    The  history  of  monsters,  limbs  being  of  secondary  importance;  tbebrus 

or  teratology,  is  not  a  mere  branch  of  pathologi-  is  deformed,  incomplete,  partiaOy  or  wbo^v 

cal  anatomy,  nor  of  physiology,  nor  of  embry-  outside  the  cranial  cavity,  or  even  entirdj  li^ 

ology,  nor  of  philosophical  anatomy ;  it  has  in-  sent,  with  corresponding  defioieiioy  in  the  ire& 

timate  relations  with  all  these,  but  must  not  be  of  the  skull ;  this  indudea  an  exteosife  scta 

confounded  with  any;  it  is  a  science  in  itself  both  in  man  and  animals,  among  otbenthev 

with  its  special  facts,  general  laws,  and  medical  called  anencephalous  foBtoses,  alt  inosMbk  d 

and  aoolc^cal  applications.     In  the  fabulous  life  beyond  a  few  hours  or  periiaps  0171:  ia 

period  of  this  science,  ending  about  the  begin-  some  tiie  spinal  canal  is  largely  open,  sod  the 

ning  of  the  18th  century,  monsters  were  regard-  spinal  cord  as  well  as  the  brain  absent;  IV^  x 

ed  as  exhibitions  of  the  creative  power  of  God,  which  the  face  is  more  deformed  than  the  en* 

as  proofs  of  his  anger  and  tiiie  signs  of  some  ap-  nium,  the  nasal  apparatus  being  atrophied  9 

proaching  public  cdamity,  or  as  the  work  of'  displaced,  bringing  the  eyes  more  or  ie»  car 

demons;  and  as  such,  by  the  old  Greek  and  together,  or  the  central  region  of  the  free  m<i»' 

Soman  laws,  they  were  at  once  put  to  death;  ficient  that  the  ears  are  joined  on  the  medna 

even  as  late  as  the  17th  century  the^  were  either  line ;  this  indudes  the  one-eyed  monsten,  hJu 

destroyed  or  diut  up  from  human  sight.    In  the  the  fabulous  Polvphemus  (see  Ctglophm),  ud 

first  half  of  the  18th  century,  when  superstition  rhinencephalous  fcetuses ;  all  these  die  needilt 

and  prejudice  began  to  disappear,  the  causes  of  from  the  imperfection  of  the  bram.   B.  T^ 

monstrositv  were  aealoudy  sought  for,  and  from  omphalwiUi^  living  a  merdy  vegetttiTe  ^ 

the  time  of  Haller  the  science  made  rapid  pro-  ceasing  with  the  separation  from  the  pemt 

gress ;  philosophical  anatomy,  with  its  proof  of  have  many  of  the  organs  wanting  and  the  en^ 

the  unity  of  organic  composition,  and  embry-  ing  ones  very  imperrect,  with  abnormal  and  o* 

ology  with  its  facts  of  arrested  development,  led  symmetrical  forms ;  these  indude  the  ptnoe^ 

to  important  advances,  and  introduced  order  phalous  and  acephalous    fcetosea,  tlie  foratf 

into  the  previous  chaos.    Many  forms  of  mon-  naving  some  traces  of  cranium,  but  00  befft 

strosi^  are  embryonic  conditions  rendered  per-  sufficient  to  circulate  blood,  and  the  latter  dee* 

manent  beyond  the  normal  period,  thus  forming  titute  of  head  except  the  merest  rudimcBtSt  f^ 

a  series  comparable  to  the  ages  of  the  foetus  and  having  neither  neck  nor  chest,  and  bat  fev  « 

to  zoologicd  dividons  of  animals;  others  seem  the  abdominal  organs;  they  never  resdi  t.v 

to  be  formed  by  excess  of  growth,  according  to  full  term  of  gestation.    0.  The  jMmetotficl:*^ 

the  theories  of  origind  excess  ci  productive  the  imperfect  products  of  oonceptioo  oooudo^jt 

power  or  of  eccentric  development  of  the  vas-  called  moles ;  they  are  irregular  in  form,  ci^ 

oolar  system ;  double  monsters,  whether  partid  posed  prindpallv  of  bones,  teeth,  hau%  lod  fil 

or  complete,  are  united  by  homologous  sur&oea,  naving  no  umbilicd  cord,  and  implasted  direci- 

aide  to  dde,  back  to  back,  or  foce  to  ftoe,  each  ly  on  the  parent  organs,  where  they  live  a  vcf** 

internd  organ  of  one  having  a  corresponding  tative  ana  parasitic  life ;  in  most  essee  tb«« 

organ  in  the  other;  and  the  laws  regulating  appear  to  be  a  deformed  and  abnorniaGT  » 

monstrosities,  whether  by  excess  or  defect,  are  vefoped  placenta,  with  a  few  renaini  e^ 

intimately  connected  with  those  presiding  over  prematurely  dead  embryo;  they  have  been  1c^ 

normd  ornmizations.    Is.  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire  attached  to  the  uterus  and  the  ovarieB^  sod  t^ 

{Hutoire  dm  anomalu$^  te.,  8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  gestation  has  usudly  been  much  prdooged,  <^ 

18d2-'6)  makes  the  2  claases  of  single  and  com-  to  years,  some  of  the  2d  teeth  baving  been  9^ 

pound  monsters,  which  he  divides  into  orders,  in  their  substance.    In  the  Sd  daS)  or  thet « 

tribes,  families,  and  genera  on  the  Linneean  compound  monsters,  the  double  ones  he  dn -^ 

aoologiod  plan ;  in  the  Ist  class  he  places  all  into  auUmtairm^  in  which  the  S  iodind-^ 

such  as  have  the  elements  of  only  a  dngle  in-  present  the  same  degree  of  developoeoi*  ^^ 

dividual,  and  in  the  Sd  those  which  have  the  having  an  equd  share  in  the  lift  codbiob  to 

parts,  complete  or  incomplete,  of  2  or  more  in-  both,  a  union  of  2  autmUm;  and  jMrw*^'*^ 

dividuals;  for  detdls  the  reader  is  referred  to  composed  of  2  very  uneoad  or  disamfls'' J'  * 

the  work  itself^  as  only  an  outline  of  the  divi-  vidods,  one  complete  ana  the  oth«r  im|vnt''< 


and  the  latter  capable  of  liying  odIj  at  the  ex-  bodies  are  dladoct  from  the  nmUIieaa  upward, 
pense  of  the  former.    The  tribes  of  the  autoti-  witb  gener^y  a  rndimentarj  8d  lower  limb; 
tairei  are :  L  That  in  which  the  individiials  are  in  others  the  heads  are  miited  behind,  bat  show 
mtited  only  in  a  single  region,  the  duplicity  2  faces  in  front    In  the  jxirantotret  the  smaller 
being  complete  in  every  other  part.    This  triM  and  less  perfect  indiyidoal  may  be  attached  near 
is  natorally  sabdivided  into  2  families,  accord*  the  umbilicus,  or  very  far  from  it,  and  may  be 
iog  as  the  umbilicus  is  double  or  single;  in  the  reduced  to  a  mere  head  without  body;  in  some 
fonner  belong  the  double  monsters  united  by  cases  the  monster  seems  a  dngle  body,  with 
any  portion  of  the  trunk  or  bead,  like  the  famous  supernumerary  Jaws,  portions  of  the  faesid  or  ex- 
Hungarian  sisters,  Helen  and  Judith,  joined  tremities;  and  in  the  least  perfect  of  all  the  ao- 
baok  to  back  by  the  thighs  and  loins ;  these  cessory  growth  is  included  witbin  the  prindpal 
were  bom  in  1701,  and  lived  to  their  22d  year ;  body.     The  parasitic  growth,  from  its  small 
they  had  neither  the  same  temperament  nor  size,  does  not  interfere  with  the  birth,  and  such 
character,  and  Helen  was  larger,  better  looking,  monsters  have  not  only  lived  to  be  adults,  but 
more  active,  intelligent,  and  gentle  than  her  have  become  parents  of  well  fonned  offspring, 
sister ;  they  were  very  fond  of  each  other,  per-  Most  authors  aeny  the  existence  of  triple  mon- 
formed  some  physiological  acts  in  common  and  -sters,  but  GeoflOroy  8t  Hilaire  admits  it,  regard* 
others  separately,  and  were  sick  and  died  to-  ing  the  quadruple  and  quintuple  cases  as  equal* 
gether.    Two  black  children,  nnited  back  to  ly  fabulous  with   the  many-headed   Lemean 
back,  were  exhibited  in  the  United  States  a  few  hydra.    Under  the  dass  of  fiibulous  monsters  it 
years  since.    Many  interesting  psychological,  will  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  the  Minotaur,  the 
physiological,  and  pathological  questions  are  centaurs,  satyrs,  dragons,  tritons,  sirens,  and 
connected  with  sucn  monstrosities,  for  details  mermaids  of  the  ancient  mythology ;   to  the 
of  which  the  reader  may  consult  the  authors  hideous  forms  made  to  represent  demons  and 
quoted  by  Qeoffroy  St.  Hilaire.    To  the  family  gods  in  the  pagan  schemes  of  theology ;  and  to 
with  a  single  umbilicus  belong  such  as  are  Join-  such  other  xoolodcal  impossibilities,  as  crea- 
ed  in  the  hypogastric  and  sternal  regions,  front  tures  half  human  naif  animal,  still  admiUed  by 
and  sides  of  thorax,  and  sometimes  even  by  the  the  ignorant  and  credulous. — Oonsidering  the 
neck  and  jaws.    Among  those  united  by  the  wholenumber  of  births,  monstrosities  are  rare; 
xiphoid  region  of  the  sternum  are  the  Siamese  after  man  they  are  most  common  in  the  hog, 
twin  brothers,  Chang  and  £ng,  having  a  single  ox,  cat,  sheep,  dog,  and  chick.    Many,  if  not 
umbilicns  in  the  centre  of  the  moderate-sized  most,  monsters  give  no  indication  of  anomaly 
connecting  process ;   they  were  born  in  1811,  in  the  course  of  gestation,  and  are  usually  bom 
have  been  exhibited  in  most  parts  of  Europe  of  mothers  m  good  health  and  who  have  pre- 
and  tlie  United  States,  and  are  now  residents  viously  had  normal  children;  females  which 
here,  each  being  married  and  having  a  fieonily  bring  forth  twins  have  been  found  most  liable 
of  diildren;  their  respiration  and  circulation  to  produce  monsters,  the  separate  amnios  of 
are  sud  to  be  generally  synchronous  in  the  eacn  from  contiguity  favoring  the  confusion  or 
calm  state,  and  their  hours  of  sleep  and  waking,  blending  of  parts ;  the  birth  is  usually  prema- 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  anger  and  pain,  ideas  ture,  though  sometimes  long  after  the  natural 
and  desires,  to  be  the  same;  they  realize  the  time;  the  hereditary  transmission  of  monstrom- 
idea  of  perfect  friendship,  the  two  being  one  ty  is  very  rare,  even  when  the  reprodnctive 
and  each  one  two  in  thought  and  act,  and  the  functions  are  unimpaired;  the  female  sex  seems 
inevitable  confidants  of  each  other ;  a  descrip-  to  predominate,  taking  the  whole  range  of  men- 
tion and  figure  may  be  found  in  Silliman's  sters.    Monstrosity  is  more  common  and  extra- 
*' Journal "  for  1880.    Though  these  have  lived  ordinary  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal 
to  the  age  of  about  60  years,  in  the  last  named  kingdom,  from  the  easier  derangement  and  dis- 
members of  the  group  tiie  anomaly  is  generally  plaoement  of  parts;  yet  even  here  it  is  subject 
incompatible  with  extra-uterine  life.    Tribe  II.  to  and  explicable  by  the  laws  of  normal  vege* 
compnaea  monsters  in  which  the  individuals  are  table  growth ;  some  botanists  consider  double 
distinct  at  the  pelvic  extremity,  but  more  or  fiowers  and  other  similar  products  arising  from 
less  intimately  connected  in  the  head  and  some-  peculiar  culture  as  monsters,  and  such  as  these 
times  in  the  whole  suprapumbilical  region.    Li  are  perpetuated  by  seed.    Monstrosity  may  be 
one  family  the  bodies  are  united  from  the  um-  due  to  an  absence  of  formation;  to  an  arrest  of 
bilious  upward,  with  the  head  more  or  less  com-  development,  an  embryonic  stmcture  remaining 
pletely  doable,  in  some  with  the  2  faces  directiy  permanent ;  to  an  excess  of  development;  and 
opposite  like  the  Janus  of  mythology ;  as  far  as  to  a  union  of  parts,  more  or  less  normal,  belong- 
known,  thia  deformity  is  incompatible  with  life,  ing  to  different  individuals.    Though  it  is  im- 
In  another  family  the  trunks  are  joined  above  possible  to  admit  the  action  of  slisht  cansea 
the  umbilions,  with  a  single  head  bearincr  but  of  momentary  continuance,  popularly  believeQ 
few  marks  of  duplicity,  and  with  2  or  4  thora-  to  be  connected  with  monstrous  or  imitative 
cio  limbs;   both  these  families  occur  in  man,  growtiis,  still  the  artificial  production  of  varioua- 
bnt  the  latter  very  rarely.    Tribe  IIL  includes,  Tj  deformed  and  imperfect  chicks  by  the  shak- 
en the  contrary,  such  as  have  the  head  double,  ing,  or  malposition,  or  unnatural  treatment  of 
but  the  trunks  more  or  less  united  into  a  single  eggs,  shows  that  appreciable  external  causes 
body  and  2  lower  extremities;  sometimes  the  may  occasionally  be  satisfactorily  traced;  it  is 
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now  geDenllxoaneeded  that  long  ootttiniMd  on*  freoaently  sweep  down  its  rideL    Tbe 

fkvorable   drcamstanees   soting  daring  preg-  oi  Mont  Blsno  as  it  sppests  in  the  evnnioc  » 

nsnoy  may  lead  to  monstroos  growth    See  the  wonder  of  every  traTsUer,  and  baa  o^tea 

the  nnmerons  works  quoted  by  Geoflfroy  St  been  desoribed.    Its  sonunit  shines  wllh  a  Cbe: 

Hilaire,  and  eq>edally  the  memoirs  of  Lemerv  lights  ahnost  as  if  it  were  oneof  the  haav«a> 

in  the  Siitoire  ds  Vacadhnie  d6$  $cienee$  de  ly  bodies^  or  as  if  it  had  some  mystarioos  pra* 

Farii,  1788  and  1789.  ciple  of  light  within  itsel£    The  pheooneaoB  a 

MONSTRELET,  Enousbband  ]>b»  a  Frenoh  thus  aooonnted  for :  there  la  ISA  in  the  atso- 

ohronider,  born  in  Cunbrai  abont  1890,  died  in  sphere  a  aone  of  thin  vapor  which  ia  still  li^ed 

1458.    Few  of  the  events  of  his  life  are  known,  by  the  son  after  Mont  Blano  haa  osaaed  to  be 

Throoghont  his  dironiole  he  never  makea  the  withio  range  of  itarayi^  and  thia  vapor  reflects 

slightest  aUnaion  to  himself  save  onoe,  and  then  part  of  the  light  which  it  reoeivea  npoo  the  sob- 

he  tdls  ns  that  he  was  present  at  tiie  interview  mit  of  the  moontain.    The  first  aaoaot  of  Mflct 

between  the  maid  of  Urleans  and  the  doke  of  Blanc  was  made  with  great  dampsr  and  diAoar 

Borgondy,  after  the  capture  of  that  heroine,  ty  by  Dr.  Paocard  and  Jacqnea  Balraat  In  Aa|. 

He  appears  to  have  been  well  edacated,  and  1786 ;  bnt  during  the  preoeding  10 

Srobabiy  took  no  part  in  warlike  pursnifcB.    He  eral  unsnccessfnl  attemptahad  been  mi 

Ued  seversl  offices  in  Oambrai,  hsing  bailiff  of  found  the  cold  so  excessive  that  thaj 

the  chapter,  provost  of  the  city,  and  bailiff  of  on  the  summit  only  half  an  hoar.    The 

Wallaincourt.    His  ohronide  is  m  2  books,  ez-  year  De  Sanssnre  accomplished  the  aanant,  sad 

tends  firom  1400  to  1444,  and  comprises  an  ac-  made  a  variety  of  scieotifio  obserratioos.    8ei 

count  of  the  c^>tnre  of  Paris  and  the  conquest  *'  The  Story  of  Mont  Blanc**  (London,  18MI  ^7 

of  the  Frenoh  monarchy  by  Henry  V.,  and  of  Albert  Smith,  whose  ascent  in  1851  and  sob«> 

the  wars  wbich  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  quent  pictorial  and  dramatic  deecriptivw  «Btv> 

Eofflish  from  every  portion  of  Fkvnce  except  tainment  gave  unusual  popularitv  to  the  aah^ 

Oauus.    His  style  has  none  of  the  animation  in  England  for  several  years,    luay  aaeanti  are 

and  picturesqueness  of  Froissart,  but  it  is  marked  now  made  every  sesson ;  a  record  of  two<186^ 

by  dignity,  simplicitv,  and  accuracy.    The  best  '9)  by  Prof  Tyndale  is  in  '*  The  Glaeien  oi  the 

edition  of  Monstrelet's   chronicle  is   that  of  Alps''  (London,  1860).    The  aohieveniant  has 

Bnchon  (15  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1886).    The  best  lost  mnch  of  its  terrors* 

English  vermon  is  that  by  tbe  Rev.  Thomas  MONT  DE  PIlTTE,  the  name  of  a  pabGe 

Johnes  (18  vols.  8vo*,  London,  1810).    Append-  institution  in  continental  Europe,  the  orixiasl 

ed  tothe  earlier  editions  of  Monstrelet  are  tiro  object  of  wbich  was  to  deliver  the  needy  fran 

spurious  books  continuing  the  history  to  1467.  the  onerous  charges  to  which  they  were  sab- 

MONT  BLANC  (Fr.,  ""  white  mountain,''  so  Jected  by  JewiBh  and  Lombard  money  lendcci. 

called  from  the  snow  which  covers  it),  the  A  Bavarian  writer  claims  the  origin  of  oneh  is- 

highest  of  the  Alps  and  tbe  highest  moontain  in  stitutions  for  the  town  of  Fk^isingea,  wh«« 

Europe,  is  in  Savoy,  Frsnce,  in  1st  45^  60'  N.,  one  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  13th 

long.  6^  52'  E.    It  extends  in  length  abont  18  century  imder  the  auspices  of  a  charitable  sms- 

m.  from  N.  E.  to  S^  W.,  with  a  breadth  of  5  to  ciation  and  with  the  sanedon  of  Pope  ^bt^"*— * 

6  UL    Its  highest  elevation,  which  is  bnt  a  nar-  III.    It  is  more  generally  believed,  boweve. 

row  pinnacle,  is  15,775  feet  above  tbe  level  of  that  the  first  mont  de  pi6t6  was  e(^ah)»lk- 

the  sea ;  and  its  summit  for  a  distance  of  7,000  ed  in  Perugia,  in  the  latter  half  of  tbe  15d 

feet  down  either  side  is  clothed  with  perpetod  century,  at  tbe  instigation  of  the  piooe  F«tbi^ 

snow.    It  presents  the  most  magninoent  ap-  Barnabas  of  Temi,  and  that  it  derived  its  nsat 

pearance  when  seen  frx>m  the  noitb,  from  the  {monU  di  pieta)  from  the  hill  upon  which  it 

vale  of  Ghamonni,  whence  it  seems  to  rise  into  was  situated.    St.  Bernard  of  Feltrs  fonndtd  s 

the  sky  like  a  dome  high  above  all  neighboring  similar  institution  at  Mantna,  and  8c  Cbuuvi 

peaks.    From  the  sontnem  point  of  view,  frx>m  Borromeo  prepared  the  charter  for  that  c/ 

the  vale  of  Aosta,  ito  aspect  is  wilder  and  dark-  Rome.    The  popes  Leo  X.  and  Pan!  IIL  ia-ac^ 

er  with  more  irregular  outlines.    The  higher  bulls  to  express  their  approbation  of  these  ivo- 

parts  of  Mont  Blanc  are  composed  of  primitive  tutions,  which  were  soon  established  at  Plaiu 

rook  formed  in  parallel  strata  in  a  vertical  di-  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.    Thenameof  Sursi 

rection ;  and  its  outlying  flanks  consist  of  cal-  V.  is  associated  with  the  formation  of  that  «f 

eareoos  straU  turned  up  against  the  mat  cen-  Bavona.    They  were  introduced  into  the  ^ci:^ 

tral  mass.    The  sides,  to  the  height  of  8,000  to  erlands  by  Wenael  Ooeberger,  an  artirt^  darac 

4,000  feet  above  Ohamonni,  are  skirted  with  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  oentary.    The  csri- 

forests,  the  more  elevsted  of  which  contidn  est  one  in  France  was  probably  that  of  RbsiBi> 

nothing  less  hardy  than  pines  snd  larches.    The  Marseilles,  Montpelller,  and  other  Frsoeb  ot«^ 

surface  of  its  higher  parts  is  diversified  and  very  possessed  monta  de  pi4t6  toward  the  mkldls  d 

irregular;  there  are  numerous  jutting  rooks,  the  17th  oentnty;  aain  Italy,  they  weie  Mp> 

called  aiguiUm  or  needles ;  large  fields  of  ice,  ported  by  charitaUe  eodowmeot%  bat  thfj 

often  broken  into  fissures  of  unknown  depth ;  and  charged  interest  at  the  rate  of  15  per  eeaC  ep  a 

grottoes  excavated  beneath  the  masses  of  ice  by  all  loans  exceedioff  5  franca,  wheraaa  the  ItsiiAS 

the  warmer  temperature  below,  and  hanging  institutions  only  enarged  a  email  rate,  mely  ei- 

with  splendid  stalactitio  formations.    OlacierB  needing  6  per  cent,  to  cover  the 
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expeoML  The  immt  de  jUM  of  Pkris  wis  tiieMgherelaBn8,iiear]740O,000o(iit of  1,900,000 
opened  Jan.  1, 1778,  and  was  antborixed  in  1779  artidM  deposited  annaaBy  oon^ating  <tf  jewdiy 
to  inake  a  loan  i^aanmteed  hj  the  hioomeof  and  articles  of  Inxory,  the  Talne  of  which  forma  f 
the  hSpUal  ginhroL  Daring  the  rerolntion  it  of  the  total  amount  adyanced.  On  an  sTerage 
was  closed ;  and  the  nsnrioos  rates  of  interest  there  are  abont  700,000  articles  on  hand  at  the 
charged  by  the  mone^  lenders  doring  the  reign  mont  de  pi6t6,  valned  at  14,000,000  franca.  The 
of  terror  caused  its  reopeniog  in  1808  to  be  dailj  nnmber  of  loans  made  and  redeemed  is 
hailed  with  delight  brthe  poor  of  Paris.  In  aboat4,000,exoepton8atarda78,  when  the  nom- 
1831  it  was  placed  nnder  the  charge  <tf  an  ad-  her  redeemed  is  5,000  to  6,000.  and  on  the  eve 
ministratiTe  oonneil,  the  prendent  of  which  of  New  Tear's  day  and  Easier  it  rises  to  nearfy 
was  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine.  10,000.  In  1867  the  advances  amonnted  to 
In  1851  the  monta  de  piet6  were  placed  nnder  85,458,914  firancs,  of  which  abont  8,000,000  waa 
the  superintendeooe  oi  a  select  committee  (em^  for  renewed  loans^  and  the  rest  new  loans  npon 
ml  de  iurveiUaneey,  and  were  entirely  separated  1,887,008  articles^— There  are  in  France  abont  50 
from  that  of  the  hoipitals,  with  which  they  monts  de  pi^t£,  and  npwaxd  of  100  in  Holland, 
had  been  previonsly  oonnected.  Their  income  not  indooing  the  small  pnblio  loan  banks  in 
is  deriTed  from  the  sarplns  funds  of  other  char-  that  oonntry,  where  articles  are  deposited  for 
itable  inatitntioos ;  frtMn  the  security  money  de-  the  shortest  period  against  the  most  trifling  ad- 
posited  in  the  I^ch  treasury  by  government  vances,  but  at  the  ruk  of  incurring  exorbitant 
employees ;  fh>m  the  oontributions  of  share-  charges,  the  great  number  of  such  <^lces  oon- 
holders;  and  ftt>m  loans  which  the  monts  depi6t6  sdtutiuff  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
are  authorized  to  oootract,  by  issuing  bills  at  12  in  the  Jewish  quarters  of  Amsterdam.  There 
months  payable  to  bearer,  at  the  current  rate  are  upward  of  20  monts  de  pi6t6  in  Belgium, 
of  interest.  The  Paris  mont  de  pi6t6  is  situ-  The  prindpal  cities  of  Germany  possess  similar 
sted  in  the  rue  dea  Blancs  Manteaux  and  rue  de  institutions,  the  best  managed  German  mont  de 
Psrsdts,  with  a  branch  in  the  rue  Bonaparte,  pi6t6  being  in  Hamburg.  The  rate  of  interest 
and  auxiliary  offices  in  the  rue  de  la  Pepinidre  m  Germany  raries  fitnn  8  to  12  per  cent ;  loans 
and  de  la  Montague  StaGkneTidre.  There  are  rarely  exceed  the  amount  of  $150,  and  tbe 
also  about  20  agents  scattered  over  Paris^  ap-  smallest  pledge  must  be  worth  at  least  about 
pointed  by  the  administration,  who  are  laigely  $2,  one  menu  being  the  shortest  and  a  year 
employed  in  the  budness  of  loans,  but  whose  Uie  longest  term  of  the  loan.  The  rate  of  in- 
onerous  charges  give  rise  to  conMerable  com-  terest  in  the  Russian  monts  de  pi6t6  is  6  per 
plunt  The  mont  de  pi6t6  makes  advances  from  cent  China  is  said  to  possess  veiy  andent  in- 
Sfrancsnpward  at  a  rate  fixed  hi  1854at  4^  per  stitutions  of  the  kind,  mider  the  direcUon  of 
cent,  per  annum,  which  maj  be  raised  to  5  per  great  public  dignitaries,  which  seem  to  be  oon- 
ceotwh«ieverUiereserYenmd  deposited  in  the  ducted  upon  more  charitable  prindples  than 
public  treasury  is  less  than  1,200,000  francs  those  of  Europe,  the  rate  of  interest  there  bdng 
(1400,000),  beside  which  f  per  cent  per  month  only  trcm  2  to  8  per  cent  England  and  the 
is  deducted  for  the  expenses  of  the  establish-  United  States  possess  no  public  institutions  like 
ment;  one  ninth  of  these  diarges  is  payable  in  the  monts  de  pi4t6,  the  pawnbrokers*  offices  in 
advaoce.    There  is  also  a  charge  of  |  per  cent  these  countries  being  private  establishments. 

rthe  amount  of  the  loan.  Ko  money  is  MONTAGU,  Basil,  an  English  lawyer  and 
need  except  upon  securities,  the  value  of  author,  bom  in  Londpn,  April  24,  1770,  died  in 
which  is  assessed  by  a  committee  of  12  apprais-  Boulogne,  Kov.  27,  1851.  He  was  a  natural 
era,  }  of  tlie  value  being  advanced  upon  arti-  son  of  John  Montagu,  4th  eari  of  Sandwidi, 
des  of  gold  and  nlver,  and  f  upon  all  other  and  Miss  Ray,  who  was  shot  in  1779  at  Covent 
articles.  The  artides  pledged  are  sold  at  public  Grarden  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hackman,  a  frantic  ad- 
sales  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  unless  redeem-  mirer.  Basil  was  graduated  at  Cunbridge,  and 
ed(the  repayment  being  aooepied  in  instalments  after  studying  at  Gray's  Inn  was  called  to  the 
ts  low  aa  1  franc)  or  renewed  for  another  year,  bar  in  1798.  He  never  attained  eminence  as  a 
with  the  exception  of  certain  perishable  arti-  |Jeader,  but  acquired  a  large  practice  in  caaea 
elea,  upon  which  loana  cannot  be  renewed.  A  of  bankruptcy,  to  which  he  prindpaDy  devoted 
receipt  b  issued  for  the  artide  pledged,  and  bis  attention.  He  formed  an  intima<7  with 
mftde  oat  to  bearer.  The  sale  of  such  receipts  that  literary  drde  of  which  Coleridge  was  a 
gives  rise  to  much  abuse,  which  the  government  leader,  and  became  a  convert  to  the  politicd 
has  hitherto  been  unable  to  check,  although  a  the<Nies  of  Godwin,  under  whose  influence  he 
l*w  waa  passed  in  1851  which  permits  the  de-  meditated  abandoning  his  profession  as  injurious 
posttor  to  demand  the  sale  of  his  pledges,  at  the  to  sodety,  but  was  dissuaded  from  doing  ao  by 
r^lar  period  of  the  public  sale%  8  months  after  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In  1806  Lord  Cbancd- 
their  deposit,  and  accordhi^y  9  months  before  lor  Erskine  made  him  a  commissioner  of  bank- 
the  expiration  of  the  loan.  The  annual  receipts  rupts,  hia  experience  in  which  office  so  impress- 
ttid  expenditures  of  the  mont  de  pi^t6  are  re-  ed  him  with  the  evils  of  the  law  administered 
spectively  about  40,000,000  francs,  with  a  bal-  in  his  court  that,  by  publishing  a  yearly  detafl 
^e  of  about  50,000  francs  in  fitvor  of  the  insti-  of  its  pemidons  results,  and  giving  evidence 
tQtion.  Tlie  most  profitable  customers  of  the  against  it  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
"'oA^de  pi6t4  are  notthe  poor,  but  the  needy  of  oomnionsiheultimatdyindiioeditaamdiorBtioii. 
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ITiito  the  new  law  Hr.  MoDtaga  WW  appobted  ings  of  Shakeapeftre^  (IVM),  in  refaUtka  of 

aoooQutaDt-genml,  in  which  cafMusity  he  com-  the  critidama  of  Voltaire.    After  her  death  4 

peUed  the  bank  of  Engluid  to  pay  intereat  Yolamea  of  her  epiatolary  correapoodenee  were 

(ne^er  previously  demanded)  on  the  moneya  published  by  her  nephew,  Matthew  Mflatan. 
that  had  been  deposited  there  by  hia  court,  and       MONTAGU,  LiJ>T  Maxt  Wostlbt,  «b  £b9> 

thna  recovered  about  £20,000  for  the  bankrupt  liah  authoreaL  eldeet  daughter  of  Evelyii  Fkm- 

f and.    He  also  distinguished  himself  by  hia  exer^  pout,  duke  ox  Kinsaton,  and  Lady  Mary  Fldd- 

tionsfor  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  in  ing,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  bora  h 

advocacy  of  which  he  published  several  works.  Thoresby,  Kottinghamshiie,  in  1690,  ^fied  A^ 

He  was  a  very  voluminous  author  and  editor.  21, 1762.    8he  was  related  throogh  h«r  ftthcr 

having  published  40  volumes,  and  left  behina  to  Beaumont  the  dramatiat,  and  throogh 

him,  it  is  said,  100  volumes  in  manuaoript  Hia  mother  to  Fielding  the  novdiat^  who  was 

Drincioal  professional  work  is  ''A  Disest  of  the  second  cousin.    She  waa  but  4  fean  old  i 


principal  professional  work  is  ''A  Digest 

Bankrupt  L&ws*'  (4  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1806).  her  mother  died.    Her  beantyand  wH 

Of  his  editorial  works  the  most  important  is  hia  her  the  pet  of  her  father,  and  ahe  aoqiiired  tha 

edition  of  "  The  Works  of  Francia  Bacon,  Lord  elements  of  the  Gree^  Latin,  and  FreiM^  1m- 

Chancellor  of  England  '^  (16  vols.  Svo.,  London,  guagea  under  the  tuition  of  her  brother'a  pec* 

1825-'84),  the  last  volume  of  which  containa  a  ceptors.    At  the  age  of  8  yean  she  paaaed  whM 

^^  Life  of  Bacon^'  by  the  editor.  ahe  deemed  the  happiest  day  of  her  life  ia  the 

MONTAGU,  Edward  Wortlit,  an  English  Kit-Oat  dub,  consisting  of  some  of  the  mo^ 

miscellaneous    author,   bom   in   Wharndiffe,  eminent  men  in  Eng^d,  into  whidk  aihe  hai 

Yorkshire,  in  1718,  died  at  Lyons  in  1776.  been  deoted  in  a  frolic;  at  12  she  wrote  a  pocl»- 

He  was  the  only  son  of  Edward  Wortley  and  cal  epistle  from  Julia  to  Ovid ;  at  15  m  wa 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.    He  ran  away  meditating  the  establishment  of  aa    EngUk 

from  Westminster  school,  and  hired  himself  nunnery,  and  waa  correcting  her   edncatkm 

as  a  cabin  boy  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  which  ahe  calla*' one  of  the  worst  in  the  worid,^ 

Spain,  whence  after  some  time  he  was  restored  by  extensive  reading  both  of  worka  of  leannar 

to  hia  friends  in  England  by  the  British  consul  and  fancy ;  and  at  20  ahe  made  a  tranalatioa  «r 

at  Gadiz.   He  was  next  committed  to  the  charge  the  Bnchiridian  of  Epictetos*  probeU j  fixxa  a 

of  a  private  tutor,  and  sent  to  travd  on  the  con-  Latin  version.    Meantime  she  had  h  red  prnd- 

tinent.    On  returning  to  England  he  married  a  pdly  at  Thoresby  and  at  Acton,  near  Loadoa, 

woman  in  very  humble  life,  dmost  old  enough  to  and  aa  the  ddest  daoghter  of  a  widower  was 

be  his  mother,  lived  with  her  a  few  weeks,  and  wont  to  preeide  at  the  dinner  table  and  to  exert 

then  abandoned  her.    In  1747  he  was  returned  her  sodal  powers  in  the  entertainmeDt  of  goeatai 

to  parliament  by  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  but  In  1712  ahe  waa  privatdy  married  to  Edward 

aoon  became  so  involved  in  debt  in  consequence  Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  a  country  gentlcflia 

of  his  extravagant  habits,  that  he  had  to  resign  who  had  received  a  classical  education,  had  timv- 

his   seat   and   withdraw  to   France.     From  died  on  the  continent,  and  waa  intimafee  wiih 

France  he  proceeded  to  Itdy,  where  he  became  Addison,  Steele,  Garth,  and  OongreTe.    A  A- 

a  convert  to  the  Roman  Gatholic  church ;  and  agreement  oonoeming   the    aettlementa  had 

from  Italy  to  Egypt,  where  he  turned  Moham-  caused  the  duke  of  Kingston  to  withhold  his 

medan,  and  is  said  to  have  espoused  another  consent,  and  the  union  did  not  prove  a  hapey 

man^s  wife.    He  was  disinherited  by  his  ikther,  one.    They  lived  in  the  country  till  alter  tht 

who  ever  regarded  him  with  marked  aversion,  aoceanon  of  Geor^  L  in  1714,  when  Mr.  Mo»> 

He  was  returning  to  England  when  he  died,  tagu  joined  the  mmistnr  aa  one  of  the  lords  of 

He  wrote  *^  Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  treasury.    Lady  Mary,  on  her  lint  appesr 

the  Ancient  Republics,**  and  "An  Examination  ance  at  8L  Jamea^  waa  hailed  with  mivenBl 

into  the  Causes  of  Earthquakes,'^  and  contrib-  admiration,  aa  much  for  the  unrivaUed  cfaarva 

Qted  some  papers  to  the  "  Philosophicd  Trans-  of  her  conversation  aa  for  her  personal  haaaCf. 

actions.'*  In  1716  ahe  accompanied  her  hodwod  to  Ooo- 

MONTAGU,  EuzABiTH,  an  English  author-  atantinople,  whither  he  waa  sent  aa  anba^ 

eaa,  born  in  York  in  1720,  died  Aug.  25, 1802.  dor  to  the  Porte  and  aa  oonanl-geBeral  of  tbt 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Robinson  of  Levant     Her  letters  while  abroad,  ihistiip 

Horton  in  Kent,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Ck>nyerB  tive  of  the  court  and   sociely  of  Vienna,  tbt 

Middleton.     In    1742   afie    married    Edward  scenery  and  customa  of  the  Eaat,  of  iaocolatidBk 

Montagu,  a  grandson  of  the  first  earl  of  Sand-  of  the  aultana  Haflten,  of  the  antiqidtiea,  faalH 

wich,  who  died  in  1775,  leaving  her  a  large  for-  moeques,  Janixariea^  and  eflfiDndia^  are  ainoag  tte 

tune.    She  made  her  house  a  favorite  resort  for  finest  in  literature.     They  diaplay  aa  IMS* 

literary  charactera,  and  one  of  the  principal  gence,  sagacity,  and  carefril  obaervatioo,  that 

£  laces  of  meeting  of  the  blue  stocking  dub.  were  then  eapedally  rare  in  traveHen^  md  a 

^r.  Johnson  waa  frequently  one  of  her  guestSL  sprightlineasi  raoiness,  and  deganoe  of  «ty)e  of 

For  many  years  she  gave  annual  dinners  on  which  there  are  atiU  few  examplea.    Thej  v«r» 

May  day  to  the  diimney  sweeps  of  London,  published  surreptitiously  after  her  de«th(17<ftSV 

She  was  the  author  of  8  *^  Dialogues  of  the  againat  the  wishea  of  her  fiunily  and  nadrr  nr- 

Dead,**  published  with  Lord  Lyttdton's  (1760),  cumstanoea  which   afforded  no  gmraaty  lor 

and  wrote  aa  "*  Esaay  on  the  Geniua  and  Writ-  their  antbentidty,  which,  however,  b  la 
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prored  b}r  the  ooinddences  of  stylo  with  h«r  pQpU  and  fH«nd  at  Kewton.  He  wrote  there  in 
other  writings,  thongh  it  is  certain  that  the  text  1085  some  rerees  on  the  death  of  King  Oharies 
has  been  tampered  with  and  spDrioas  letters  in-  II.,  which  procured  him  from  the  earl  of  Dorset 
trodaced;  a  4th  ▼olnme  was  published  in  1767.  an  invitation  to  London  and  an  introdnction  to 
While  in  the  East  she  often  resided  in  Belgrade,  the  wits  of  the  town.  In  1687  he  joined  Prior 
once  crossed  the  archipelago  to  the  coast  of  Af-  in  the  composition  of  a  parody  m  prose  and 
rica,  and  retamed  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  verse  on  Dryden's  '*  Hind  and  Panther**  noder 
and  Genoa.  At  Belgrade  she  first  observed  the  the  title  of  *^  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  Trana- 
praotioe  of  inocolation  for  the  small  pox,  by  versed  to  the  Story  of  the  Gountry  Mouse  and 
which  malady  she  had  lost  an  only  brother  and  the  City  Mouse."  He  signed  the  invitation  lo 
her  own  fine  eye  lashes.  In  1718  die  applied  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
the  process  after  earnest  examination  to  her  only  vention  parliament,  and  soon  afterward,  having 
BOD,  then  5  years  old ;  and  on  her  retnm  toEng-  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Manchester, 
Uod  the  experiment  was  tried  at  her  suggestion  gave  up  the  church,  and  purchased  the  place  of 
on  5  persons  under  sentence  of  death.  The  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council.  In  1690  he 
BQccess  of  the  trial  did  not  prevent  the  most  was  again  returned  to  the  house  of  commone, 
violent  clamors  against  the  innovation.  The  wherefor  some  years  his  life  was  a  series  of  tri- 
fiiculty  predicted  unknown  disastrous  conse-  umphs.  He  was  chosen  in  1692  to  conduct  on 
qaenoos,  the  clergy  regarded  it  as  an  interfer-  the  part  of  the  commons  a  conference  between 
ence  with  Divine  Providence,  and  the  common  the  two  houses  of  parliament  relative  to  a  bill 
people  were  taught  to  look  upon  her  as  an  un-  for  the  regulation  of  trials  in  cases  of  high  trea> 
natural  mother,  who  had  imperilled  the  safety  son ;  and  Uie  eloquence  and  ingenuity  with 
of  her  own  child.  Although  she  soon  gained  which  he  combated  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Influential  supporters,  the  obloaoy  which  she  the  lords  which  ^vre  peers  accused  of  treaaon 
Budured  was  such  as  to  make  lier  sometimes  the  right  of  trial  m  all  cases  by  the  whole  upper 
repent  her  philanthropy.  On  returning  to  Eng-  house,  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  puvft- 
land  she  bad  at  the  solicitation  of  Pope  taken  mentary  orators.  He  was  soon  called  to  the 
op  her  residence  at  Twickenham.  A  rupture  treasury  bou^  and  the  privy  council,  and  in 
iooD  took  place  between  them,  though  he  had  1694  was  appointed*  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
been  one  of  her  most  intimate  correspondents,  quer,  in  reward  for  having  devised  a  scheme  for 
locording  to  her  statement,  because  she  could  uie  relief  of  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
not  refrain  from  a  fit  of  laughter  when  at  an  ill  government.  This  was  no  less  than  the  estab- 
i^hosen  moment  be  was  solemnly  and  passion-  lishment  of  the  bank  of  England,  the  plan  of 
itely  making  love  to  her;  and  flrom  that  time  which  had  been  proposed  by  William  Patterson 
the  poet  of  Twickenham  treated  her  with  con-  8  years  before,  but  not  acted  upon.  Montagne 
itant  malice.  8he  wrote  many  witty  verses  was  the  originator  of  the  great  recoinace  aot 
which  had  success  in  society,  and  some  of  which  (1696),  of  exchequer  bills  n696),  and  of  the  tax 
w^ere  printed.  In  1789  her  health  was  declin-  on  windowa  On  May  1, 1698,  he  was  made  first 
iig  in  oonsequenceof  a  cancer  which  ultimately  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
!>roved  fatal,  and  she  went  abroad  with  the  in-  regency  during  the  king^s  absence  on  the  conti- 
leution  of  passing  the  remainder  of  her  life  on  nent ;  but  on  the  reorganization  of  the  ministry 
ihe  continent.  After  short  tours,  she  took  up  in  1699  he  was  removed  to  the  anditorship  of 
ler  abode  in  a  deserted  palace  on  the  shores  of  the  exchequer.  The  next  year  he  was  raised  to 
Uke  Iseo,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  and  after-  the  upper  house  as  Baron  Halifax.  Bhortly 
nrard  in  the  citr  of  Venice,  where  she  was  resid-  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  in  Feb. 
og  when  her  husband  died  in  1761.  She  was  1701,  he  was  impeached  by  the  commons,  to- 
hen  persuaded  by  her  daughter,  the  countess  gether  with  Portland,  Oxford,  and  Somers,  for 
>f  Bute,  to  return  to  Enji^and  and  died  within  advising  the  king  to  sign  the  partition  treatiea 
i  year.  As  a  lady  of  wit  and  fashion  she  was  and  for  other  aUeffed  offences ;  but  the  prose- 
he  most  prominent  in  her  time,  and  her  letters  cution  was  dropped,  and  the  lords  dismissed  the 
itill  hold  an  eminent  place  in  that  species  of  articles.  After  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne, 
iterature.  The  best  edition  is  her  *^  Letters  being  now  out  of  ofBce,  he  was  accused  by  the 
iud  Works''  (8  vols.,  London,  1887),  by  her  lower  house  of  breach  of  trust  in  his  manage- 
^eat-grandson  Lord  WhamdifTe,  containing  full  mentof  the  public  accounts  while  chancellor 
>iographical  noUces;  It  is  now  (1860)  being  of  the  excheaner ;  but  he  again  escaped  by  the 
critically  edited  for  Bohn's  *^  Historical  Library''  protection  of  the  house  of  lords.  Montagne  in 
>y  Mr.  Moy  Thomas.  Her  letters  were  edited  nict  had  not  borne  with  decorum  his  tliicken- 
>y  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale  (New  York,  1866).  ing  honors.  His  arrogance,  vanity,  and  neglect 
MONTAGUE,  Chablbs,  earl  of  Halifax,  a  of  his  old  friends  had  made  him  a  host  of  ene- 
British  statesman  and  poet,  bom  in  Horton,  mies.  Nevertheless,  he  proposed  and  negotiated 
Northamptonshire,  April  16,  1661,  died  May  the  union  with  Scotlana  in  1707,  and  was  one 
19, 1716.  His  father  was  a  younger  son  of  the  of  the  judges  in  Sacheverell's  trial,  when  he 
iarl  of  Manchester.  Oharies  was  destined  for  voted  for  a  mild  sentence.  On  the  death  of 
he  chnrcb,  and  after  distinguishing  himself  as  the  queen  he  acted  as  one  of  the  regents,  and 
i  foundation  scholar  at  Westminster  was  sent  to  after  the  accession  of  Gkorae  I.  was  made  earl 
Prinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  of  Halifax  and  Viscount  Sunbury,  knight  of 
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die  garter,  and  first  oomxniflflioner  of  the  trees-  deanx,  an  effiee  from  which  he  retired  la  ICu^ 

nry.    The  rank   which   Montagae   has   held  There  hegan  his  friendship  with  Stienne  de  La 

among  the  British  poets  is  dne  mainly  to  his  lib-  BoStie,  whom  he  had  loTcd  before  meetisg  b  rex 

eral  patrcMiage  of  letters  and  his  high  station.  whose  early  death  he  laments  in  one  of  um 
MONTAIGNE,  Miohxl,  seigneur  de,  a  French  '  finest  of  his  essays,  whose  works  he  edited,  uA 

essayist,  bom  at  the  chateau  of  Montaigne,  in  for  whom  he  mourned  during  the  remaindfr 

P^rigord,  Feb.  28,  1533,  died  there,  Sept  18,  of  his  life.    He  was  inclined  to  an  easy  b<-»- 

1589.    His  father,  suppoSaed  of  English  descent  trali^  amid  the  religious  and  political  coati-*^ 

was  an  eccentric  feudal  baron,  who  had  served  of  the  time ;  declared  that  any  gOYemment  nx, 

in  campaigns  in  Italy,  was  citable  of  mar-  was  ancient  and  had  been  permanent  was  fr^ 

▼ellous  gymnastic  feats,  affected  learning,  and  ferable  to  alteration ;  made  frequent  Tisiu  u- 

was  famous  for  paradoxes.    An  athlete  and  a  court,  where  he  was  intimate  under  soceeec^Tf 

scholar,  he  zealously  took  charge  of  the  physi-  monarchs ;  married  at  the  age  of  83,  which,  ^^ 

cal  and  intellectual  education  of  his  son.    The  remarks,  was  2  years  below  the  standard*^ 

young  Montaigne,  **  before  he  could  speak,*'  Aristotle  and  8  above  that  of  Plato;  and  at  ti^ 

was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  German  tutor,  age  of  88  retired  to  his  chateau.     He  aoosi  sft«7 

imported  expressly  for  the  purpose,  who  could  began  the  composition  of  his  Emtis^  the  £rc 

not  speak  French,  and  was  directed  to  confer  Yolume  of  whicn  appeared  in  168Q,  which  w» 

with  his  pupil  only  in  the  classical  tongues,  enlarged  in  subsequent  editiona,  reeeiring  :> 

The  whole  household  and  even  the  artisans  and  final  form  in  1588.    He  was  already  suffer.:; 

peasants  of  the  village  learned  Latin  phrases  in'  from  the  stone  and  nephritic  colic,  the  attvi.* 

order  to  address  the  youthful  lord,  who  subse-  of  which  no  philosophy  could  transfonn  ict. 

ouently  states  that  the  whole  town  had  been  in  pleasures ;  ana,  with  no  faith  in  the  nwdtrx 

danger  of  losing  its  native  speech,  and  that  fiiculty,  he  determined  to  seelc  relief  by  tr»«c 

many  Latin  words  were  permanently  introduced  through  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  P.t 

into  its  dialect.    At  the  age  of  6  years  he  was  journal  of  his  tour  was  disoovered  and  pcKxj- 

able  to  converse  in  Latin  with  ease  and  fluency ;  ed  at  Paris  in  1774,  after  having  been  for  aeae^ 

and  his  study  of  Greek  had  been  transformed  ly  two  centuries  entombed  in  the  tatnilj  che< 

into  a  game,  which,  however,  he  never  master-  in  the  chateau  of  Montaigne.    The  style  »  wel 

ed.    At  that  age  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  as  the  antique  spelling  and  handwritani;  )^r» 

Guienne  at  Bordeaux,  then  the  most  flourbhing  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.    The  homon «/  & 

in  France ;  was  preferred  to  the  first  form  on  his  valetudinarian  seem  to  have  chiefly  ei^grt^^^^ 

entrance;  and  at  13  completed  the  academical  his  attention.    He  gauges  dvilixatioo  by  :'-- 

course.    His  natural  indolence  seems  to  have  resources   and  the  art  of  the  kitehenT    I.- 

counteracted  the  effect  ofhis  precocious  scholar-  passes  through  the  scenes  of  daasical  set;- 

ahip.  liOve  of  liberty  and  lazuiess  were,  he  says,  quity  with  scarcely  a  reference  to  any  Rcr  it 

his  predominating  qualities  through  life.  Koth-  author.    His  vanity  appears  in  his  ambUwc  f.r 

ing  displeased  him  more  than  a  matter  of  delib-  the  cordon  of  the  order  of  St,  Michad  and  ^.r 

oration.  He  never  looked  over  his  accounts  nor  the  title  of  Roman  citizen,  in  his  habit  of  flx.'-x 

revised  his  manuscripts;  wrote  so  badly  that  his  coat  of  arms  over  the  door  of  every  n*-^ 

often  he  could  not  read  his  own  hand ;  particu-  he  occupied,  in  his  detailed  accoonts  of  muir 

Uurly  hated  chess  on  account  of  the  grave  atten-  tions  received  from  the  great,  and  in  his  d*-  > 

tion  it  required ;  never  touched  a  book  except  sion  of  the  burgomaster  of  Augshnrig  inti*  *^« 

when  he  was  weary  of  doing  nothing ;  had  an  belief  that  he  and  his  suite  were  a  compesT  v: 

amazing  ignorance  of  common  thingi  which  knights  and  barons.    Some  of  his  deecrifo^'^ 

seemed  the  greater  in  consequence  of  his  defec-  especially  of  what  he  saw  in  Rome,  are  m^i* 

tive  memory ;  could  not  remember  the  names  of  with  curious  felicity.    On  his  return,  be  v» 

his  servants  nor  of  the  current  coins ;  would  elected  to  the  oflloe  of  mayor  of  Bonleasi. 

read  a  book  as  new  which  he  had  scribbled  over  which  he  held  for  4  yeara»  maintaining  paart  ^ 

with  notes  a  year  before ;  would  forget  his  idea  a  time  of  disorder ;  and  after  retiring  to  hi»  «i^ 

while  on  the  way  to  the  library  to  record  it;  mun,  in  the  very  focus  of  civil  war,  he  rrfov^ 

knew  nothing  about  the  agricultural  imple-  to  fortify  his  house,  leaving  it  ''to  the  star^'-' 

ments,  processes,  and  products  amid  which  he  suard,^*  and  afterward  boasted  thai  his  bi  . 

grew  up;  and  could  not  swim,  fence,  carve,  frankness  bad  conjured  away  all  dangers  ih-= 

guess  a  riddle,  saddle  a  horse,  nor  make  a  pen.  it    He  died,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  pn  i.  - 

**  Extremely  idle  both  by  nature  and  art,*^are  nent  among  whom  was  the  theolcfwi  Chsr-  x 

his  words,  ^  I  would  as  willingly  lend  a  man  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation  in  thecvrra-  « 

my  blood  as  my  pains.^*    With  this  disposition  of  the  mass,  which  at  his  request  was  c«M^' 

he  soon  forgot  much  even  of  his  Latin,  which  ed  in  his  chamber.  His  Amu,  to  which  ak*^ '  -' 

was  as  his  mother  tongue,  and  confesses  that  he  owes  his  reputation,  profess  to  have  b«««  p  "^ 

only  nibbled  on  the  surface  of  science,  and  that  ly  a  work  of  amusement  Informal  and  irrrxOj'. 

the  only  books  of  solid  learning  he  could  ever  without  regard  to  the  rules  of  art  or  th«  fh<«v  * 

seriously  devote  himself  to  were  Plutarch  and  system,  they  offer  the  first  modem  extfspl*^  «< 

Seneca.    After  quitting  the  college  of  Guienne  essays  or  attempts  in  distinctioD  fttym  socrc-*^ 

he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  at  the  age  of  21  and  finished  works.   In  an  age  of  pedant^  M  t 

became  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Bor-  talgne  appeared  as  the  antagonist  of  htcnc 
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eoBvcntioiuJigni^  broke  throng  fhe  eeremooi-  roTolotioii,  and  rdiDqaislied  ia  firar  of  tlie  nm- 
ousieaB  iji  schoUsUo  writing,  and  defied  the  tional  oonTentioa  the  peziaon  which  had  been 
domineeriDg  pretensioDs  of  eroditioii.  Bis  sa-  cooferred  upon  him  by  the  gOTeniment  in  oom* 
gacioos  treatment  of  every-daj  life,  rich  and  pensation  for  the  Iosb  of  an  eje  in  the  pablic 
vigorous  language,  easy  and  indulgent  gayetj^  aervioe.  Daring  the  reign  of  terror  he  obtained 
gCAial  egotism,  and  minate  confessions,  are  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  who  was  Isiown 
among  the  charms  of  his  work.  He  defines  as  an  actress  and  novelist,  and  married  the 
man  as  u^itreciUbyanl^  yielding  to  all  thoo^ts  dani^ter  of  an  s^Mthecaiy.  He  had  given  up 
and  all  impressions ;  and  he  dwells  npon  the  to  the  government  his  foanderies^  wiUiont  re- 
vanity  ci  his  wisdom  and  achievements,  the  nn-  ceiving  any  equivalent  for  the  lar^  capital  in> 
certainty,  oontradictions,  fickleness,  and  iulnres  vested  in  them,  and  was  involv^  in  farther 
of  the  human  intellect,  even  in  its  best  attain-  difficidties  by  the  expenses  of  pablication  of  his 
ments.  The  motto :  Que  •fay-jet  is  iUostrated  works  and  of  his  vaxioas  e^eriments  for  the 
by  keen  perceptions  of  the  strangeness  of  the  improvement  of  the  militaiy  art,  and  by  the 
commonest  things,  of  the  mystery  of  first  prin-  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  which  he  had 
eiples,  of  homan  weakness  amid  the  unmensi-  received  in  payment  for  the  proceeds  of  one  of 
ties  oi  the  oniverse,  of  the  force  of  customary  his  estatcflb  He  had  also  executed  at  his  own 
belie&,  of  the  vast  and  varying  conflict  of  opin-  expense  and  presented  to  the  government  vari- 
ioos,  tnA  of  the  absence  of  any  criterion  of  cer-  ous  models  rdating  to  fi^rtifications  and  artillery, 
tainty.  He  employed  the  language  of  Chria-  He  assisted  Gamot  by  hia  advice,  and  Ids  aer- 
tianity,  and  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  vices  as  a  military  reformer  were  pablidy  ac- 
claimed his  sympathies;  yet  a  practical  and  knowkdged  by  the  convention  and  by  the  coun> 
porposeless  heathenism  pervades  his  philosophy,  cil  of  500,  and  some  peconiary  relief  was  afibrd- 
He  was  a  kind  of  imperfect  Socrates,  the  cross-  ed  to  him,  insignificant  however  in  compariaon 
examiner  of  his  generation,  bold,  inquisitive,  with  his  great  sacrifices  and  losses.  He  is  said 
and  shrewd,  taking  nothing  on  trust,  and  hat-  to  have  withdrawn  his  name  as  a  candidate  for 
ing  pretence,  yet  too  careless  and  selfish,  and  the  membership  ci  the  institute  as  soon  as  he 
not  pure  and  thorough  enough,  to  give  hia  ideas  discovered  that  Bonaparte  was  hia  competi- 
efifect.  A  monument  to  him  was  inaugurated  tor  for  the  honor.  He  wrote  on  the  war  of 
in  Bordeaux,  Sept  6,  1858. — ^There  are  nnmer-  1757,  on  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d^Acre,  and  a  hb- 
oos  editions  of  the  EnaU  both  in  French  and  torical  essay  on  the  founding  of  cannon,  and 
English.  They  were  transUted  into  English  contributed  valuable  memoirs  to  the  academy, 
within  15  years  after  their  publication,  and  His  great  work,  i^jfbr<(/£ea<fanp0r7MiMftd(2atns 
very  frequently  reprinted  in  the  17th  and  18th  ou  fart  dffent^  eupSrieur  d  VoffenatfQl  voIsl 
oenturiesw  A  oopy  of  Florio^s  translation,  the  4to.,  Paris,  1776-'96X  with  illustrationa,  ab- 
only  book  known  to  have  been  possessed  b^  sorbed  in  the  pablication  a  large  portion  of  hia 
Shakespeare,  is  in  the  British  museum  with  his  fortuneu  The  1st  volume  shows  the  defects  of 
autograph.  The  best  biographies  of  Montaigne  bastioned  forl^cations  constructed  according  to 
are  by  urOn  (Paris,  1855),  Payen  (Paris,  1856X  the  prindples  of  Yanban,  and  expounds  his  ^a- 
and  Bayle  St.  John  rLondon,  1857).  tem  of  perpendicular  fortificati<m ;  the  2d  treats 

MONTALANT,  Mux.    See  Damojoulu.  of  the  construction  of  redoubts  or  small  forts; 

MONTALEMBERT*   L  Mabo  BxKt  nx,  mar-  the  3d  suggests^  as  defensive  works  for  seaporta 

qnia,  a  French  military  engineer,  bom  in  Angou-  and  as  a  mode  of  simplifying  the  art  of  fortifi- 

leme,  July  15, 171^  died  March  26, 1800.    He  cation,  the  construction  of  a  crenellated  wall 

was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Poitou,  covered  by  a  rampart  on  which  are  casemated 

tfid  received  a  thorou^^  scientific  and  literarr  traverses ;  the  4th  reviews  military  matters 

education.    He  entered  the  army  in  1731,  took  under  the  reign  of  Loois  XIY.,  and  suggests  the 

ma  active  part  in  the  sieges  of  Eehl  and  Philippa-  formation  of  lines  of  intrenchment  for  the  de- 

boxg,  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  Flanders,  ^fc,  fence  of  the  frt>ntierB  of  a  state ;  the  5th  is  de» 

and  in  1741  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  sucoea-  voted  to  the  construction  of  batteries  for  the 

sicHi.  He  afterward  devoted  himaelfto  the  study  defence  of  sea  coasts;  in  the  next  S  vdumea 

of  military  science,  and  in  1747  became  a  mem-  the  author  refutes  the  objections  against  his 

ber  of  the  academy  of  scienoea,  and  about  the  system ;  the  8th  oommenta  on  the  forta  at  Cher- 

aame  time  established  founderies  for  the  purpose  bourg  and  on  the  island  of  Aix ;  the  9th  is  special- 

of  casting  cannon  and  heavy  ordnsnoe  for  the  ly  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  auperiority 

navy.  During  the  7  years'  war  he  acted  as  French  of  the  defensive  over  the  aggressive  qrstem  of 

eommianoner  in  the  Bussian  and  Swedish  ar-  warfare,  and  suggests  drouar  redoubts  and 

miea.    His  innovations  in  the  art  of  fortificati(m  casemated  star  forts ;  the  2  concluding  volumes 

were  <9poeed  by  the  French  engineering  corps,  relate  to  artillery  and  fortification.    Montalem- 

bnt  the  ckmbta  in  regard  to  the  effidency  of  hia  bert  was  a  disoiple  of  the  German  school,  and 

system  were  dispelled  by  hia  successful  con-  the  opponent  of  Yaubflo,  which  anl^jected  him 

struction  of  the  fort  of  B^    He  waa  also  em-  to  the  attacks  of  D^Ar^n  and  of  other  adherenta 

ployed  in  the  fortificationa  of  Anklam,  Stral-  of  the  antiquated  principles  of  fortification, 

sand,  and  the  islands  of  Aix  and  Ol^ron.    The  Hia  system  of  detached  forta  inaugurated  anew 

works  in  the  last  named  island  were  constructed  era  not  only  in  forti&sation,  but  m  the  attack 

after  his  system.    He  became  a  partisan  of  the  and  defence  of  fortreases  and  in  strategetioal 
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loteiioe  MDoranr.    The  mperiorlty  of  his  in-  legoidary  ^  Liib  of  St  KWahefli  of 

trenched  oampB  o^er  those  of  Yanban  has  been  Dncheas  of  Tbnringia,''  with  a  historical  Intro* 

folly  tested  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  in  duction  (English  translation  br  Marj  HackeU 

more  recent  military  operations.    His  prinoi-  and  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier,  New  York,  1B54),  and  an 

jdes  have  been  adopted  in  the  fortificatioos  of  essay  Du  Vandalume  s<  du  CatMoUcimm  dam 

Ehrenbreitstein,  in  the  Maximilian  towers  at  U$  arU  (1840).    He  spoke  frequently  in  the 

lints  (imitations  of  the  iounde  Montakmherty,  chamber  of  peers,  where  his  age  gare  him  s2 

in  the  forts  of  Oologne,  Sebastopol,  Oronstadt,  the  rights  of  a  member  in  184QL    In  1S42  U 

Cherboarg,  in  tlie  new  batteries  at  the  entraoee  oppose  M.  Y illemun*s  bill  for  the  organixatiaa 

of  Portsmouth  hsrbor,  and  in  most  modem  forte  of  secondary  schools^  claiming  the  right  of  ths 

for  harbor  defence  against  hostile  fieete.    Mon-  ohnroh  to  perfect  freedom  in  matters  of  edoca* 

talembert  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  great-  tion,  and  protesting  sgainst  the  *^  aniT«na;f 

est  engineers  that  France  or  any  other  country  monopoly''  which  placed  all  the  achools  nnd« 

ever  produced.    (See  Fobiifioation,  YoLvii.  the  control  of  a  faculty  of  laymen.    In  1S49  fas 

pp.  620, 621.)    n.  Mabo  Bxsi  Mabib  db,  oount,  published  his  Man{feaU  CathoUqus^  on  oeoaaBa 

son  of  tbe  preceding,  born  in  Paris,  July  10,  of  the  debates  in  the  chamber  ooneeratng  tbs 

1777,  died  June  20, 1881.  Heservedinthearmy  relations  between  ohnrch  and  state.    Hews 

of  Oond^  and  subsequently  in  the  Englisli  army  now  the  recognixed  leader  of  the  Gatholio  partr. 

with  the  rank  of  lieutenant   His  marriage  with  He  delivered  8  elaborate  addresses  on  the  fiee- 

IHss  Forbes,  daughter  of  James  Forbes,  a  Brit-  dom  of  the  church,  of  education,  and  of  re- 

ish  merchant  resident  in  Guzerat,  procured  for  ligious  orders,  in  the  last  of  which  he  eolo^aBd 

him  a  place  in  the  staff  of  the  duke  of  Welling-  the  Jesoite ;  and  in  1847  he  founded  a  rcUgwai 

ton  during  the  Spanish  campaign.    After  tbe  socie^  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  Swiss  8ooder 

restoration  he  returned  to  France,  and  afterward  bund.    From  time  to  time  he  appeared  as  va 

represented  his  country  at  the  courts  of  W&r-  advocate  of  oppressed  nations ;  be  spoke  x 

temberg  and  Sweden.     He  was  raised  to  the  favor  of  Poland  in  1881, 1644,  and  184A,  snd 

peerage  in  1819,  and  in  1880  gave  his  adiier-  on  Feb.  10, 1848,  caused  a  solemn  serTice  to  te 

ence  to  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  celebrated  at  Kotre  Dame  in  memory  of  Daniel 

HI.  OnABLBS  FoBBBS,  count,  son  of  the  pre-  O'OonnelL    About  the  same  time,  in  a  speech 

ceding,  a  French  statesman  and  author,  bom  on  radicalism,  he  predicted  a  revolotka  hi  the 

in  London,  March  10,  1810.    He  received  his  course  of  8  months.  It  came  sooner  than  be  had 

nnivenity  education  in  Paris,  and  in  his  19th  expected.  At  the  outset  he  joined  the  democrst- 

Oublished  a  small  work  on  Sweden,  which  ic  party,  publbhed  an  address  avowing  rep&h> 

Qced  him  to  the  aoqndntanoe  of  M.  Guiaot.  lican  sentiments,  and  was  elected  by  tbe  dqpart- 

Though  educated  in  the  strict  Oatholic  prind-  ment  of  Doubs  as  a  deputy  in  tbe  eowtltnsat 

pies  of  his  father,  he  showed  little  inclination  assembly.  Here,  however,  he  acted  ratber  wi:^ 

for  his  father's  absolutist  politics,  was  a  disciple  the  monarchical  or  moderate  party  tban  wish 

of  Lsmennsis,  and  associated  himself  with  htm  the  thorough  democrats.    He  of^Msed  tbe  ad- 

and  Laoordairo  in  1880  in  founding  the  demo-  mission  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  Toted  i^siait 

oratic  ultramontane  journal  Vatenir.    While  the  new  constitution;  and  toward  tbe  dose  of 

the  doctrines  of  this  publication  wero  under  ex-  the  session  he  supported  Dufanre*s  bill  fiv  the 

amination  by  the  Roman  see  in  1881,  Monta-  restriction  of  the  press,  and  approved  tbe  eif«> 

lembert  and  his  fellow  editon  went  to  Rome  to  dition  against  the  Roman  repnblie.    *^  ^        * 

plead  their  own  cause,  but  met  with  little  en-  to  the  legidative  assembly  hy  tbe 

oooragement,  and  in  the  followhig  year  the  of  Doubs  and  06tes  da  Nora,  be 

Avenir  was  formallv  condemned.    In  ue  mean  mora  conservative  in  bis  polioy.  aod  fsnad  s 

time  ¥onta]embert  had  founded  with  Lacordaire  natural  rival  in  Victor  Hugo,  witb  vboaa  hi 

and  De  Gouz  (1881)  a  firee  Oatholic  school  in  was  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  brflllnBt 

Paris,  which  wss  closed  by  the  police.    Tbe  tests  of  oratory  to  which  the  Fmkth  1^ 

directora  wera  arraigned  before  an  inferior  halls  had  listened  for  many  veam    He 

court  for  infrinmng  the  ordinances  on  public  of  the  committee  which  drafted  tbe  lav  of  Mif 

instructi^ ;  but  Montalembert,  having  succeed-  81,  abofidiing  nniverssl  snftage,  and  wnt  thi 

ed  to  his  title  by  the  death  of  hb  (aUier,  June  originator  of  a  bill  for  the  observanoe  of  Sm- 

SO,  1881,  availed  himself  of  his  rank  to  have  the  day,  which  was  not  passed.    Altboe^  at  vs^ 

oansetransferredtothecourtof  peers,  wherein  riance  with   the  preddent,  be  imdertinT^  to 

bis  own  defence  he  delivered  his  first  public  defend  him  against  his  coUeMies  in  tbe  s»» 

speech.    The  trial,  which  was  only  one  phase  sembly,  whom  be  aoonsed  of  tb^  bliiMlest  aid 

of  a  long  quarrel  between  the  dersy  and  the  most  unpardonable  ingrititade.    In  Jane,  18SL 

nnivenity  on  the  subject  of  education,  ended  he  had  a  memorable  debate  witb  Yietor  Bs|i 

in  the  condemootion  <n  the  young  peer  to  a  fine  on  the  proposed  revidon  of  tbe  nomtitirtrr' 

of  100  francsL    The  papal  censure  which  fell  After  the  cavp  d^iUU  of  Deo.  S  be  pretsAAl 

upon  LamennaiB  a  fbw  vean  later  had  the  efieot  against  the  imprisonment  of  tbe  depMcs^  mi 

of  strengthening  MontsJembert*s  attachment  to  became  more  determined  in  bis  hostility  w 

the  choreh,  though  it  did  not  shake  his  liberd  Napoleon ;  bnt  be  obtained  a  plaee  on  tfat  «>^ 

convictions.    He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  ona  consnltative  committee^  and  a  seat  in  tSt 

of  the  middle  ages^  and  published  in  1880a  kgidative  body,  where  be waa abnosl tbe o»Iy 
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KpreK&tatm  of  the  opposition.    In  18M  a  ^'MostCoDstantWlfe.'and^'KoUfblilnHon- 

confideotud  ktter  fitMn  mm  to  M.  Dapm,  imb-  or.*'   He  took  Lope  de  Veg*  for  his  model,  ttod 

lished  witbont  his  consent  in  the  Betgun  joor*  thoo^  he  often  wrote  in  bed  taste  and  lacked 

nals  and  drcnlated  in  Puis,  gave  nmbrage  to  skiD  in  oonstroction,  his  dramas  are  never  nn- 

the  government,  and  the  assembly  anthoriaed  interssting,  and  are  foil  of  foie  poetic  foeling. 

his  beiDg  prosecoted,  bnt  the  tribunals  fomd  no  He  wrote  Orfm,  a  poem  (1924) ;  an  eztravagant 

groDiid  for  action.    In  the  elecdon  of  1857  he  ^^Ufe  and  Porgatory  of  St.  Patrick**  (1^7);  e 

was  saperseded  by  a  more  aooeptaUe  candidate,  collection  oi  stories  nnder  the  title  Porw  Todm 

He  has  since  lived  in  retirement,  employed  in  (^For  Everybody,**  1682);  and  a  panegyric  on 

literary  labors^  and  eontribating  freq[Qent]y  to  Lope  de  Vega  (1686). 

the  columns  of  the  OomnondanL    An  article  MONTANELLI,  OirsEPPi,  an  Italian  anthor, 

which  he  pnblidied  in  this  ionmal,  Oct.  2(S,  bom  at  Zocecchio,  Toscanv,  in  1818.    He  was 

1858,  entitled  ^  A  Debate  on  India  in  the  £ng>  gradnated  as  a  lawyer  at  the  nniverrity  of  Pisa 

llsh  Parliament,*'  led  to  his  prosecution  on  in  1881,  and  was  one  of  the  eariy  oontribators 

acconnt  of  invidions  comparisons  between  the  to  the  patriotic  itn^ffJoTuipoblished  at  Florence. 

iDstitotions  of  France  ana  Great  Britain.    He  and  of  other  periodicals.    He  devoted  himself 

was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  8,000  francs  snd  6  to  the  practice  of  hb  profession  from  1887  to 

months*  imprisonment,  which  was  reduced  by  1840,  wnen  he  acceptea  the  chair  of  Tuscan  law 

a  higher  court  to  8  months;  bnt  both  penalties  and  commercial  jurin>mdence  in  the  nniverrity 

were  remitted  by  the  emperor.    He  has  been  a  of  Pisa.    He  founded  a  secret  pditacal  asaoda- 

member  of  the  French  academy  since  1852.  Be-  tion  and  a  new  liberalJoumaL  Severely  wound* 

side  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  has  writ-  ed  at  the  battle  of  Curtatone  (May  29, 1848), 

ten  Ihi  decoir  de$  CcUkoliquet  daru  la  ^netti&n  he  was  captured  by  the  Austrians,  and  only 

de  la  liberU  d^emeignement  (1844) ;  Saint  Af^  hberated  after  the  capitulation  of  Milan.    He 

ulme^  fragment  de  Pintroduetion  d  Vhiitoire  de  was  appointed  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  a 

Saint  Bernard  (1844);  Quel^et  eon$eil§  avx  member  of  his  new  administration,  and  after 

Catholiquet  eur  la  direction  d  danner  d  la  poW-  the  flight  of  that  sovereign  fFeb.  1849)  he  be* 

miqne  aetuelle  et  eur  quelquea  dangen  d  Mter  came  one  of  the  triumvirs  or  Tuscany.    Guer- 

(1849);  J}ei  intuits  Catholiquei  attx  XIX*  HMle  razd,  who  was  afterward  appointed  dictator, 

[1852  ;   English  transktion,  1853)  ;    Vanenir  sent  him  to  Paris  to  recruit  soldiers,  and  he  re- 

politique  de  VAngleterre  (1855 ;  English  trans-  mained  there  in  consequence  of  the  restoration 

lation,  1866),  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  of  the  old  government  of  Tuscany.     He  baa 

:hat  the  interests  of  England  are  identical  with  pnbli^ed  his  memoirs  (Turin,  1858-5),  and 

those  of  f^^eedom  throughout  the  world ;  Pie  has  written  for  Mme.  Ristori  a  tragedy  entitied 

TX.  et  Lord  Palmenton  (1856) ;  La  faix  et  la  Camma^  and  prepared  for  the  same  actress  an 

vatrie  ;  and  a  review  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Italian  version  of  Legouv^*8  ifi^cf^  (Paris,  1856). 

lake  de  8t.  Simon.    The  last  8  publications  MONTANISTS,  a  sect  of  the  2d  century,  so 

w'ero  reprinted  ft*om  the  Correapondant.    He  called  after  Montanns  of  Phryria.    He  is  said 

lias  con^buted  to  the  Reeue  dee  deux  mondee  to  have  been  originally  a  priest  of  Cybele,  and  to 

md  the  Eneyelopidie  Catholique,  and  is  now  have  announced  himself  about  160  as  a  prophet, 

mgaged  on  a  work  entitled  Lea  moinee  d^Oed-  who  was  to  carry  Christianity  forward  to  per- 

lent  depute  Saint  Binoitjuequ*d  Saint  Bernard^  fection.    He  taught  a  permanent  extraordinary 

0  be  completed  in  6  volumes,  the  first  2  of  influence  of  the  Paraclete,  manifesting  itself  by 
vhich  appeared  in  Paris  in  Aug.  1860,  and  were  prophetic  ecstasies  and  visions,  assigned  to  doc- 
icon  followed  by  an  English  translation.  trines  and  rites  a  subordinate  significance,  and 

MONT AL VAN,  Juan  Pbbbz  db,  a  Spanish  demanded  the  most  rigid  asceticism  as  a  mani- 

htimatist,  bom  in  Madrid  in  1602,  died  in  June,  festation  of  internal  purity.  Beside  the  ordinary 

688.     His  &ther  was  the  king^s  bookseller,  fasts,  he  prescribed  annual  and  weekly  ones,  de- 

ind  the  SOD  was  educated  for  the  church,  mak-  dared  second  marriages  and  flight  firom  perse* 

Dg  such  progress  in  his  studies  that  he  became  cution  to  be  sins,  and  absolutely  forbade  tne  re- 

1  licentiate  in  theology  at  the  age  of  17.  He  admission  of  some  classes  of  the  lapei  into  the 
tnjoyed  the  friendship  and  instruction  of  Lope  church.  He  represented  the  beffinning  of  tiie  mil* 
le  Vega,  and  before  he  had  psssed  boyhood  lennium  as  bemg  very  near  at  hand,  and  Pepusa 
ras  a  writer  for  the  stage.  In  1622  he  gained  in  Phrygia  as  the  place  which  would  be  its  centre. 
I  prize  for  a  poem  at  the  festival  of  San  Isidro  His  followers,  who  were  also  called  Oataphryges 
it  Madrid,  and  soon  afterwaid  received  the  de-  and  Pepuziani,  found  a  zealous  and  gifted  ad- 
Tee  of  D.D.  and  an  oflSce  in  the  inquisition,  vocate  m  TertuUian,  and  included  many  proph- 
?he  stage,  however,  was  more  to  hb  taste  than  etesseS)  among  whom  MaximiUa  and  Priscilla 
he  pulpit.  By  the  time  he  was  80  years  old  are  especially  celebrated.  The  members  of  the 
ie  had  written  86  dramas  and  12  autoa  eacrof  ruling  church  were  designated  by  them  as  peg^ 
aentalee^  or  sacred  representations  for  tiie  festi-  ehii^  while  they  assumed  themselves  the  name 
al  of  Gorpns  Ohristi ;  bnt  the  excess  of  his  pneumatii.  They  were  opposed  especially  by 
sbors  nnsettled  his  mind,  and  he  died  insane,  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  condemned  by  sev- 
Ie  left  about  60  plays,  two  volumes  of  which  eral  provincial  councils.  They  were  very  numer- 
ic himself  prepared  for  publication.  Among  ous  in  Mysia.  Lydia,  and  Phrygia,  where  some 
he  most  popular  are  the  ^^Lovera  of  Teruel,'^  towns^  as  Pepuza  and  Thyatir%  were  ezclnaiv*- 
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ly  inhabited  by  them.    Thence  they  spread  into  and  at  the  head  of  about  8,600  meo 

other  parts  of  Asia  Minor^  especially  into  Gap-  attack  of  over  16,000.    After  a  Hem  Uttic 

padocia,  Galacia,  and  Oilicia.  In  Gonstantinople  which  lasted  4  honre  (July  8, 1768),  the  BritiA 

and  Oaraiage  also  they  were  for  some  time  retreated  in  disorder.    The  penonsl  briTvy 

yery  nnmerons.    The  literature  of  the  modem  which  Montcalm  had  eyinoed  increased  bii  pop- 

Tnbingen  sdiool  represents  Montanism  as  a  re-  nlarity  among  his  soldiers;  and  if  be  bed  »• 

action  of  Jewish  Christianity  agunst  Panlin-  ceived  timely  refinforoementSi  be  eoold  hm 

ism. — See  Wemsdor^  Be  McnUmMtU  (Dantzic,  maintained  the  sonremaoy  of  the  IVeadi  ■ 

1761 ;  strongly  in  their  favor) ;  Mdnster,  Effata  North  America.    But  the  want  of  energrM 

tt  OraeulaMdfUanistarum  (Oopenhagen.  1829) ;  the  part  of  the  home  jovemraent,  the  mraKf 

Kirchner,  DeMimtaniBti${Jen&f  1882) ;  Schweg^  of  food  all  over  New  france^  and  pemnil  d» 

ler,  Der  MarUanismuB  vnd  die  chriaUiehe  Kirehe  sensions  between  the  govenuv  and  the  mittttry 

de$  tweiten  JahrhuTiderU  (Tubingen,  1841)  ;  commander,  forbade  him  to  look  for  miMh » 

Baor,  Dm   Chriitenthum  und  die  ehrietliehe  sistance ;  and  in  the  midst  of  victory  be » 

Kir^  der  drei  enien  Jo^rhunderte  (2d  ed.,  pressed  his  conviction  that  in  a  fow  moothi  tb» 

Tabingen,  1860).  English  woold  be  masters  of  the  French  ookcia 

MONT  ANUS.    See  MozriAinsTS.  in  America.    Besolved,  however,  to  itngi^ft 

MONTANUS  ARIAS.     See  Abub  Mohta-  the  last,  and,  as  he  himself  said,  ''to  fiod  te 

KITS.  grave  nnder  the  mins  of  the  colony,**  he  ua^ 

MONTAUBAN,  a  town  of  France,  capital  Xy  prepared  for  the  campaign  of  1761.   Tie 

of  the  department  of  Tarn-et-Qaronne^  on  the  English,  on  the  other  side,  spared  no  excrtMS 

right  bank  of  the  Tarn,  842  m.  8.  W.  from  to  make  their  oonqnest  snre ;  troops  wen  Mt 

Paris ;  pop.  in  1866,  28,666.    It  was  one  of  the  from  Enrope ;  the  colonial  regimenH  wen  tbtr 

first  towns  in  France  that  embraced  Protestant-  onghly  reorganized ;  and  a  strong  ieet  w«  » 

ism,  and  tiie  members  of  the  reformed  religion  cooperate  with  the  land  forces,    w  hile  Ambot 

there  were  sabiected  to  direfhl  persecution  by  and  Prideanx  were  mancenvrinff  to  dblodff 

Lonis  XIV.    The  town  contains  a  college  for  the  French  trom  their  posts  in  m  vicioitr^ 

the  education  of  Protestant  clergymen.  Lake  G^rge  and  Lake  Ontario,  Gen.  Wolfe,  M 

MONTOALM,  Louis  Joseph  ds  Saiht  Y £RAir,  the  head  of  8,000  choeen  troops,  sapfiortid  ^ 

marquis  de,  a  F^ch  soldier,  born  in  the  cha-  the  fleet  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  presented  MsuA 

teau  of  Candiao,  near  Nimes,  in  1712,  died  in  before  Quebec.    Theanoceesof  thewbdeco- 

Quebec,  Sept  14, 1769.    He  entered  the  army  paign,  or  more  properly  the  oonqaeitof  dm^ 

when  14  years  old,  served  in  Italy  as  early  as  depended  upon  the  taking  of  that  city;  tfd  * 

1784,  distinguished  himself  in  Germany  nnder  protect  it  Montcalm  had  oonoentrated  bJiFn» 

Belle-Isle  during  the  war  for  the  Austrian  sno-  dpal  foroes  on  the  banks  of  the  MootoioraMf 

cesdon,  and  fought  in  Italy  agiun,  where  he  river.    Being  attacked  in  ih>nt  1^  Wolfe.  ^ 

gained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  disastrous  bat-  July  81,  he  repelled  him  with  coaiidtfws 

fie  of  Piacenza  (1746).    In  1766,  being  .then  a  loss.   Wolfe  then  changed  his  plans;  betMnr*^ 

brigadier-general,  he  was  appointed  to  command  landed  his  troops  by  night  on  the  left  bok  ^ 

the  French  troops  in  Canada,  where  he  arrived  the  St  Lawrence,  above  Qnebec,  cfinM  w 


ity  and  success.    Fort  Ontario  at  Oswego  was  force  on  the  heights  of  Abraham, 

carried  on  Aug.  14^  after  a  brisk  and  well  con-  the  French  army.    Montcalm  flew  ^^  <*^  {[ 

ducted  attack.    The  next  year  he  forced  Fort  oppose  his  advance,  and  by  10  o*eloek  w 

William  Henry,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  two  armies,  about  equal  in  nnmben^  Mcb  hi^ 

which  was  held  by  a  garrison  of  over  2,600  ing  fewer  than  6,000  men,  were  dravflsp  ^ 

men,  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  thus  became  fore  each  other.    Montcalm  led  the  tft*"J[ 

possessed  of  42  guns  and  large  stores  of  ammu-  person,  but  his  troops  soon  broke  befts*  ^ 

nition  and  provisions,  which  were  invaluable  deadly  fire  and  unflinching  front  of  the  ]^|^ 

to  his  nearly  destitute  armv.    Scarcity  of  food  and  when  Wolfe,  placing  hiuttelf  at  the  bew" 

had  been  one  of  his  great  difficulties;  the  bar-  the  28th  and  Uie  Lonisbnig  grenadim*  P^ 

vest  in  Canada  had  failed,  and  the  French  gov-  the  order  to  charge  with  bayoneta»  they^^ 

emroent  was  reluctant  to  send  out  snppliea  every  direction.    The  gallant  Britiib  fe"^ 

which  were  liable  to  be  captured  by  the  English  fell  in  the  moment  of  triumph ;  Monteils^ 

cruisers.    Montcalm  had  beside  to  oppose  an  ing  received  one  musket  ball  earlier  is  tMi'' 

enemy  fax  superior  in  numbers  and  discipline  to  tion,  was  mortidly  wounded  whOe  f^^^ 

his  own  troops,  which  consisted  mostly  of  Cana-  to  rally  a  body  of  fugitive  (^"^sdisBf  »  " 

dlan  volunteera.    Notwithstanding  these  disad-  moments  after  Wolfe  was  borne  from  the  >*^ 

vantages,  he  held  his  ground  firmly,  when,  in  the  On  being  told  that  his  death  was  i^^J^l! 

campaign  of  1768,  the  English  under  AbercTom-  much  the  better,"  he  said ;  **  I  shall  a«t  h^^ 

bie  marched  from  the  south  toward  the  French  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec.**    He  died  ^"^ 

dominions.    Montcalm  occupied  the  strong  posi-  morning,  and  his  death  was  f<^*^n^^ 

tion  of  Fort  Oarillon  rTiconderoga),  made  it  loesofaU  Canada,  where  his  careeMiBs^ 

still  stronger  by  intrenchments,  in  constructing  observes,  had  been  **a  wonderfblrtrw^*^"^ 

which  he  worked  with  the  common  aoldiera,  inexorable  dealiny.** 
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MONTOALM  D£  OANDIAO.  Bee  OAHDua  Bept  7, 1681,  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Brei- 

MONTEBELLO,  a  small  villaffe  of  SardinUL  tenfeld,  where  be  waa  severely  woonded  and 

>n  the  road  whioh  paaaea  from  iUessandria  ana  made  prisoner  during  the  retrcuit    He  was  lib- 

V'oghera  through  Oasteggio  to  Piacemsa,  about  erated  in  1682,  and  the  gallantrj  he  displayed 

S  m.  S.  of  the  To  and  1  m.  W.  of  Oasteggio.   It  in  the  assault  on  Ejuserslautem,  July  17, 1&5, 

ras  the  scene  of  a  yiotory  d  Lannes  over  the  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  a  colonel^.    In 

mperialists  during  Bonaparte's  second  Italian  1689,  whUe  attempting  to  prevent  the  Swedes 

campaign,  June  9,  1800,  from  which  Lannes  from  crossmg  the  Elbe  at  Melnik,  in  Bohemia, 

ook  the  title  of  duke  of  Montebello,  and  of  an  he  was  worsted  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie 

wgagement  between  the  fVench  and  Sardinian  enemy.    During  a  captivity  of  over  2  years,  he 

lilies  and  the  AustrianSi  May  20,  1869.    The  studied  tborou^ly  the  science  of  war.    On  his 

atter  was  the  first  battle  of  the  Italian  campaign  release  he  joined  the  imperial  army  in  Sileda, 

>f  1859.    The  allies,  whose  head-quarters  dur>  defeated  the  enemy  at  Troppau,  and  took  the 

ng  the  month  of  May  were  at  Alessandria,  en-  town  of  Brieg.    On   the  outbreak  of  war  in 

ieavored,  prior  to  crossing  the  Hindo  at  Turbi-  Italy,  he  repaired  thither  and  received  ttam  the 

$0  and  Bnffalora  (see  Maobbta),  to  create  an  duke  ofModenathe  title  of  brigadier-general  and 

mpression  that  they  intended  to  attack  by  Pavia  the  command  of  his  cavalry;  but  he  soon  re- 

md  Piacenza,  and  with  this  view  concentrated  turned  to  Austria,  was  in  1644  appointed  field 

i  large  part  of  their  force  in  that  direction.  The  marshal  lieutenant  and  a  member  of  the  aulic 

Austrian  commander,  Oount  Oynlai,  deceived  council^  supported  in  1645  the  ardidoke  Leo^ 

>y  their  movements,  accordingly  ordered  Gen.  pold  in  his  expedition  against  Rtt6czy,  and  was 

itadion  to  cross  the  Po  below  Pavia  with  20,000  sent  to  oppoee  Turenne  on  the  Rhine.    The 

Den,  and  march  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  next  year,  m  coignnction  with  Johann  De  WerU^ 

n  order  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  he  completely  routed  the  Swedes  in  Silesia,  and 

Ibout  11  o'clock  two  brigades  of  his  detachr  received  the  rank  of  general  of  cavalrv.    Alter 

nent  under  Gen.  Urban  reached  Oasteggio,  thepeaceof  Westphafia  he  visited  Modena;  and 

rhich  they  found  occupied  by  a  reffiment  of  in  1658,  at  the  marriage  festivities  of  Duke 

Sardinians  and  600  men  of  Gen.  Forey^  division,  Francis  I.,  he  had  the  niisfortune  to  kill  one  of 

)elonging  to  the  corps  of  Baragnay  d'Hilliers.  his  friends,  Oount  Manzani,  in  a  tournament, 

these  were  soon  overpowered  and  driven  back  Being  in  1667  placed  in  command  of  the  army 

hrough   Montebello  and  Ginestrello   toward  sent  by  the  emperor  to  x^rotect  John  Oasimir 

^ogbera;  but,  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  sue-  of  Poland  against  the  Transylvanians  and  the 

iessive  detachments  from  Yoghera,  they  ral-  Swedes,  he  forced  R£k6czy  to  make  peace, 

ied  and  obliged  the  Anstrians  to  tah  back  upon  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  field  marshal,  he  was 

iContebello.     Here  a  final  stand  was  made,  the  next  year  sent  to  relieve  Denmark,  succeed- 

}en.  Urban  by  his  rapid  advance  had  deprived  ed  in  rescuing  Oopenhagen  from  the  attacks  of 

limself  of  the  assistance  of  most  of  the  remainder  the  Swedes,  and  expelled  them  from  Jutland 

)f  Stadion's  force,  while  the  French  continued  to  and  tl\e  island  of  F&nen.    Peace  being  finallv  re- 

receive  acceasionB,  train  after  train  arriving  by  established  in  the  north  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva 

til  way,  discharging  its  hundreds,  and  ha^n-  (1660),  he  was  intrusted  witb  the  command  of 

ng  back  for  more.    Qen.  Forey,  bringing  up  the  army  which  the  emperor  sent  against  the 

lis  left  to  the  N.  of  the  village,  opened  were  an  Turks,  whom  he  drove  from  Transylvania,  and 

iffective  fire  of  artillery,  while  nia  right  wing  kept  at  bay  until  he  had  received  reenforce- 

ras  engaged  in  a  hot  hand  to  hand  combat  on  ments  from  Germany,  Frimce,  and  other  pow- 

he  sontlj.    The  Austrian  brigades  of  Bils  and  era,  and  gained  (Aug.  1,  1664),  on  the  banks 

he  prince  of  Hesse  at  hist  came  up,  but  the  of  the  R^b,  the  celebrated  victory  of  St.  Gott- 

illies  continued  to  maintain  a  superiority,  and  hard,  which  for  the  time  rid  Ohristian  Eurofje 

ibout  dusk  the  Anstrians  retreatea.  They  were  of  its  Turkish  invaders.  When  in  1672  the  ambi- 

lot  pursued.   Their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  tion  of  Louis  XIY.  threatened  Holland,  Monte- 

niflsing  was  officially  stated  as  1,291,  and  that  cuculi  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  imperial 

>f  the  allies  as  850.    The  Anstrians,  according  army  which  took  the  field  in  behalf  of  the 

x>  French  accounta,  had  18,000  men  in  action,  Dutch,  and  baffled  the  plans  of  Turenne,  whom 

irbile  the  allies  had  7,000 ;  but  the  Anstrians  es-  he  worsted  on  several  occasions.    For  a  whtle 

timated  the  force  of  their  enemy  as  Mg^  as  40,-  superseded  in  the  command  .by  the  elector  of 

)00.    Both  sides  claimed  the  advantage  of  the  Brandenburg,  he  was  soon  recalled  (1675),  as 

t>attle.  The  Anstrians  effected  their  purpose  of  the  only  general  who  could  hold  his  around  in 

isoertaining  their  adversaries'  strength,  whUe  presence  of  the  great  French  marshal.     He 

the  allies  confirmed  Oount  Gynlai  in  the  belief  wisely  avoided  a  pitched  battle,  and  for  4 

that  they  were  about  to  march  toward  Pavia.  months  conducted  a  series  of  operations  in  so 

MONT£OUOULI,orMoNTBOuoooLi,BAiMOV-  masterly  a  manner  as  to  elicit  the  admiration 

DO,  count,  prince  of  the  German  empire,  and  of  his  opponents.    On  the  death  of  Turenne  he 

lake  of  Melfi,  an  Austrian  general,  bom  in  the  drove  the  French  army  across  the  Rhine,  and 

territory  of  Modena  in  1608,  died  in  Lints,  Oct.  invaded  Alsace ;   and   his   progress   could  be 

16,1681.    He  enlisted  in  1627  in  the  Austrian  stopped   only   by  the  prince  of  Oond4,  who 

irtillery,  under  his  uncle  Oount  Ernesto,  and  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Hagnenan  and 

distinguished  himself  in  the  80  yean'  war.    On  recross  Uie  Rhine.    This  was  the  last  campaign 
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of  tiieae  eminent  wamon.    Oood^  who  wts  tvi,  boandfld  If.  by  tlie  Tariuh  protiiKCi  of 

tat  M,  retiiHed  to  Cbantillj;  Monteooeali,  who  Heraegovina  and  Boioky  S.  and  S.  by  Albm 

was  IS  years  older,  retorned  to  Vienna.    Ha  and  W.  by  the  Dalmatian  olrde  of  Cattara,  W 

BOW  devoted  his  time  toadenoe,  art  and  fitera-  iween  lat  42""  10*  aod42'*  66'  K^  and  kof.  1^ 

tnie.  The  dienity  of  a  prince  of  the  German  em-  41'  and  80''  22'  K,  Incln^ng  the  eaatera  Konb 

pire  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  emperor  Leo-  district^  which  aeoaded  in  1648  from  MaotaB»> 

SM  in  1679,  and  soon  afterward  the  king  of  gro ;  aI^ea,  abont  1,600  aq.  m.;  pop.  aearij  120.* 

aplea  gave  bim  the  dnchy  of  Melfi.    While  ao-  000,  chiefly  Slavic,* }  of  whom  are  figbtiog  noi 

aompany ing  the  emperor  to  linta,  he  was  fiitally  It  is  divided  into  8  departments  or  makia,  ttA 

injured  by  the  f(dl  of  a  beam.    One  of  his  &vor*  composed  of  several  oommonaa.    Oapital,  Oi 

ito  aayiogs  was  that  three  tilings  were  required  tigne.    It  has  hardly  any  plainsi    ThelioMrtoM 

for  going  to  war:  1,  money;  2,  money;  and  8,  ridges  of  the  Dinanc  Alps  which  trarem  k 

i^n  money.    He  was  noted  for  his  strategeti*  occasionally  diversified  by  lofty  peaks^  are  « 

aal  knowledge  and  for  his  learning;  and  he  left  ragged  and  rocky  that  the  people  hsvt  ii» 

a  personal  memoir  (translated  into  Latin  under  common  saying:  ^  When  €ioa  was  io  the  as 

the  title  of  Commentarii  Belltdf  fol.,  Vienna,  of  distribnting  stones  over  the  earth,  tk»  b^ 

1718),  containing  disquisitions  on  the  miHtaty  that  held  them  burst  and  let  them  all  &11  opis 

art  and  an  account  of  hb  campaigns  against  the  Monton^pro."     The  highest  snmmiti  of  df 

Tnrks.    His  writings  were  publish^  in  the  principal  mountains  rcMh  from  5,000  to  ^.'^ 

Italian  by  Ugo  Foscolo(2  vols.  foL,  Mi«  liset.    The  few  larger  streams,  as  well  u  :)» 


Ian,  1807-*8X  and  by  J.  Grassi  (2  vols.  4to.  and  small  rivers,  all  run  into  the  lake  6t  Seoun. 

8vo.,  Turin,  1821).  He  is  also  the  author  of  some  The  most  common  trees  are  the  alder.nk. 

poems  and  of  other  writings  still  unpublished,  beech,  fir,  haael,  oak,  ilex,  walnut,  wiUov,  ui 

MONTSGUT,  £milb,  a  French  author,  bom  poplar.    The  most  valuable  tree  is  the  fann^ 

in  lamoffes,  June  24, 1826.    He  studied  law,  but  called  sooUanc  (rhu»  eoti9^u$%  the  wood  rf 

davoted  himself  to  literature.    His  first  arUcle  in  which  yields  a  yellow  dye;   its  leaves  ai 

the  Eemie  de$  deux  mondm  appeared  in  1847,  used  for  tanning  leather.    The  muIberrT.  UiTt 

and  was  followed  by  many  other  elaborate  and  peach,  pomegranate,  and  other  innt  trei^  iii 

diMrimlnating  reviews,  which  have  placed  him  the  vine,  are  cultivated,  and  flonrisb  partirc^ 

in  the  front  rank  of  French  essayists  and  critics,  ly  in  the  department  of  Tchemitia,  betvcca  tbi 

Hewasamong  the  first  to  familiarixe  the  French  lake  of  Scutari  and  Dalmatia,  whidi  prodooa 

public  with  the  writings  of  Emerson,  of  whose  honey,  almonds,  figs,  excellent  quinces,  sad  wm 

aaaaya  he  has  made  a  translation,  witn  an  intro*  superior  to  that  of  Dalmatia.    The  eb'icf  pfv- 

dootion  (Paris,  1850).    He  has  also  begun  a  ductions  are  maize  (which  grows  ia  tb«  fmu^ 

tnaalation  of  Macaulay's  "  History  of  England"  luxnriance  in  the  valley  of  BielopariicbV  \f^ 

(vola  i.  and  ii.,  18mo.,  1868).    In  1868  appear-  toea  and  tobacco.    A^cnlture  is  in  sbsrkvird 

ad  a  collection  of  a  number  of  hia  essays  under  condition,  but  every  piece  of  land  capable  (tf  tD* 

IIm  title  of  JUftrMoptaumffiuMV^^^Aiftori^iMf,  lage  is  planted.  Goats,  pigs,  and  sheepstvvoa'^ 

the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  on  Werther,  ous.    The  winters  in  Montenegro  are  vrr^ro^ 

an  universal  monarchy,  on  human  individuality  but  the  dimate  is  h^dthfU  and  invigonu^-' 

in  modern  society,  and  on  the  omnipotence  of  The  total  number  of  setUements  Is  betwMB  200 

industry.    Since  1867  he  has  been  the  regular  and  800,  mostly  villagea  situated  in  hollowvaN 

fiterary  editor  of  the  Eetue  dM  deux  mondei^  to  on  the  slopes  of  mountains,  with  the  hoern^ 

which  he  is  also  a  constant  contributor.  huts  in  many  instances  detaohed  aod  ve*^^ 

MONTEMOLIN,  Count  of.  See  Oaslos,  voL  In  the  most  desolate  parte  of  the  ooootrr  m 

ir.  p.  489.  Montenegrin  hute  are  even  more  roiMrabk  tha 

ICONTEN,  Dbtsioh,  a  German  artist,  bom  Irish  mud  cabins.    The  people  bake  their  bw 

in  DOsseldorf  in  1700,  died  in  Munich,  Dec.  18,  in  the  ashes,  without  leaven.    Obimofj*  tf» 

1848.    He  studied  at  the  academy  of  his  native  almost  unknown,  as  well  as  watdietsod  clo» 

eily,  and  under  Peter  Hess  at  Munich,  and  en-  Of  the  inhabitante  an  English  writer  ists:  *' As 

migdd  bis  knowledge  by  the  Inspection  of  the  ^>pear  muscular,  strong,  and  hardy  la  ^^ 

principal  collections  of  art  in  Italy  and  Genua-  gro;  and  the  knotted  trees,  as  they  crow  t^^ 

ay.   He  became  eminent  as  a  painter  of  battles,  the  crags,  aeem  to  be  emblematiea)  d  Uior 

mdd  was  employe^  by  Oornelius  in  preparing  country,  and  in  character   wHh  ths  tooi^ 

the  battle  scenes  of  one  of  his  most  celebrated  sinewy  fibre  of  the  inhabitants.''   The  neo  >'' 

freaooea.    Among  his  most  esteemed  works  are  tend  to  the  tillage  of  the  land,  hot  wj*f  ■? 

^*The  Departure  of  the  Poles  from  their  native  aside  their  arms  and  never  undre«  dorinf  tw 

Ooontry  in  1881 ;"  ''  The  Deatli  of  Max  Pioco-  night,  being  alwaya  ready  for  msraDdtng  <sp«; 

lomini;"   ''The  Death  of  Gustavus  Adolphna  ditions  and  for  encounters  with  the  TbHtf.  A" 

near  Lntzen ;"  and  ''The  Death  of  Duke  Fred-  the  inferior  drudgery  of  in-door  and  oat-dnt' 

eric  William  of  Brunswick  in  the  Battle  of  woric  Is  performed  by  the  women.   Tbf  bxi 

Qqatrebms."  wear  a  white  or  yellow  doth  frock,  rear •  "* 

MONTENEGRO,  or  Tohirnaoora  (Turk,  nearly  to  the  knee^  secured  by  a  sub  n«»<^^^ 

JSkmdoffh  ;  Alb.  Mdl  Zete,  or  Mdl  Eey^  Black  waist ;  under  it  U  a  red  doth  vest,  saJ  of^^ 

Mountains),  a  half  independent  principality  In  a  red  or  green  jacket  without  il«^^ 

Turkey  near  thegnlf  of  Oattaro  andlakeof  Sen-  richly  embn^dered,  and  the  wbolec9VWiB«» 
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ajtefcetbofdflradwffliltar.  Thcwtr^flrsTtdFM  ia  their  Ubor  by  tli«  v*  of  mtiks  mi 

cap  aod  white  or  red  turban,  bdow  whioh  pro-  Thooi^  eo  near  the  sea,  there  is  no  port  and  no 

trodes  at  the  back  of  the  neok  along  look  of  hair.  oatleC  to  the  shore,  and  the  Montenegrins  are 

The  women  wesr  a  frook  or  peuose  d  white  depeadent  on  the  Aostrian  gOTemment  for  per- 

doth  and  open  in  fron^  but  ranch  longer  than  misaion  to  pass  the  goods  intended  for  ezporta* 

that  of  the  men,  and  trimmed  with  varions  de-  tion  or  received  from  abroad  by  way  of  the 

Tioes  and  with  gold  ornaments  in  front  as  weH  Adriatic,    MannfiMtorea  are  limited  to  articles 

ss  nmnd  the  neck.    The  red  c^  of  the  girls  ia  of  immediate  necessity.    The  d^y  wages  of  a 

covered  with  Toriushooins  arranged  likescalesL  laborer  are  a  piece  of  80  eanmtmti^  eqoal  to  16 

The  red  cap  of  the  married  women  has  instead  cents.  Thisand  other  Anstrisn  coins  and  Tark- 

of  coins  a  black  silk  border,  and  on  gala  days  a  ish  paras  (chiefly  need  as  female  ornaments)  axe 

bandean  of  gold  ornaments.    Women  and  men  the  only  corrency,  no  money  being  coin^  in 

wear  cwmeke  (sandals^  the  soles  of  which  are  Montenegro.    Taxes  are  leried  on  each  honse- 

made  of  nntanned  ox  hide»  with  the  hair  t$kea  off  hold,  the  total  amonnting  to  aboat  $15,000  an- 

and  that  side  oatward,  and  which  enable  them  to  nnally,  which,  together  with  doties  on  salt,  fish, 

ran  over  the  steepest  and  most  slippery  rocks  and  dry  meat^  the  monopoly  of  tobacco^  the 

with  facility.   Men  and  women  carry  the  sfmo-  land  rent  of  several  convents,  and  tlie  amount 

eha  (somewhat  like  the  Scotch  plaid)  over  their  eontribated  by  Rnssia  toward  the  public  expen- 

ihoakieia.    The  chief  oconpatioii,  next  to  agrt-  ditnrea  of  Montenegro,  make  np  an  annual  rev- 

enltore,  is  fishing;  hnt  their  &vorite  pmrsnit  is  enne  of  neariy  $40,000. — ^The  Montenegrins  are 

pillage  aod  war.    Like  the  (dd  Scotch  borderers,  all  of  the  non*nnited  Greek  chnrch  excepting  a 

they  consider  tii«r  forays  for  csttle  as  feats  lew  Soman  Gath<dics,  and  every  village  has  its 

«f  diivalry.   From  their  earUest  childhood  they  chnrch.    The  spiritaal  and  secolar  power  was 

rnd  their  leisure  time  in  firing  at  a  target,  united  in  the  tiadika  or  prince  bishop  until 

Bronieffaki,  a  Russian  naval  ofilcer  who  after  the  accession  of  the  late  Prince  Danilo 

travelled  in  Montenegro,  says:  **  A  Montenegrin  (1852).    The  number  of  priests  is  about  200; 

is  si  ways  armed,  and  carries  about  during  his  they  jmn  in  war  and  the  other  occupations  of 

most  peacefol  occupation  a  smooth-barrelled  gun  the  peojpJe,  and  some  of  them  hold  ofllce  or  are 

of  great  length,  pistols,  a  yataghan  (a  long  knife  engagea  in  trade.    The  cxsr  is  tlie  head  of  the 

for  cut  and  thrust  worn  in  the  girdleX  and  a  church.    As  the  marriage  of  priests  must  take 

cartridge  box.    He  climbs  the  steepest  rocks  place  before  they  can  be  consecrated,  the  mar« 

with  the  greatest  facility,  and  bears  with  patience  risge  ceremony  Is  performed  during  childhood, 

hunger,  dbirst,  end  every  privation.    Iniiabiting  and  the  young  girl  destined  to  become  the 

mountains  which  present  at  every  step  passes  priest's  wife  is  facetiously  called  papaya.     The 

where  a  handful  of  brave  men  may  arrest  the  prindpsl  convents  are  those  of  C^t^ne,  Os- 

progress  of  an  army,  the  Montenepins  are  not  trok,  and  Sc  Stefano.    Education  is  ne^ected. 

sfriUd  of  a  surprise,  particulariy  as  they  have  on  and  many  of  the  priests  are  unable  to  read  and 

their  frontier  a  constant  guard ;  and  the  whole  write.    Several  schools  were  established  bow* 

of  their  force  may  be  collected  within  24  hours  ever  in  1841,  and  a  printing  press  in  Cettigne, 

upon  the  threatened  point.    When  the  enemy  which  has  issued  a  Montenegro  almanac  and  sev« 

is  in  great  force,  they  bum  their  villages,  de-  eral  bookaw — ^The  language  of  Montenegro  is  a 

vastate  their  fields,  and,  after  having  enticed  very  pure  dialect  of  the  Slavic,  not  corrupted 

him  into  the  mountains,  they  surround  him  and  hy  admixture  with  foreign  words.    The  p^ple 

sttack  him  in  a  most  desperate  manner.    When  themselves  call  it  a  Servian  dialect,  and  Count 

the  country  is  in  danger,  they  forget  all  personal  Krasinski  states,  in  his  **  Montenegro  and  the 

feelings  of  private  advantage  and  enmity ;  they  Slavonians  in  Turkey"  (London,  1855),  that  *^it  ia 

obey  the  orders  of  their  chief^  and  like  gallant  considered  the  nearest  cHfall  the  Slavonian  dialects 

republicans  they  consider  it  a  happiness  and  a  to  the  original  Slavonic  tongue ;  i.  s.,  that  into 

grace  of  God  to  die  in  battle.    It  is  in  such  a  which  the  Scriptures  were  translated  by  St.  Oyril 

case  that  they  appear  as  real  warriors ;  but  be-  and  Methodius  in  the  9th  century,  and  which  stall 

yond  the  limits  of  their  country  they  are  sav-  oontinnes  to  be  the  sacred  tongue  of  all  the  Sla^ 

age  barbarians,  who  destroy  every  thing  with  vonian  nations  who  follow  the  eastern  church." 

fire  and  sword.*'   The  heads  of  the  slain  are  ex-  — ^In  andent  times  Montenegro  formed  part  of 

posed  as  trophies,  and  medals  are  given  to  those  Illy  ricum.    The  present  principality  afterward 

who  have  taken  a  stated  nnm^. — The  im-  constituted  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  old  kingdom 

ports  of  Montenegro  are  cattle  and  some  horses,  of  Servia,  which  in  the  14th  century,  under  the 

tobaooo,  salt,  copper,  iron,  oil,  wax  candles,  reign  of  Stephen  Dushan,  extended  from  the 

wine,  brandy,  coffee,  sugar,  anna,  gunpowder,  Adriatic  to  the  Black  sea,  and  from  the  ardn- 

lead,  flints,  glass,  slices,  sandals,  Fez  capa,  &a  pelago  to  the  Danube.    Toward  the  end  of  that 

The  exports  are  smoked  mutton,  sumach  wood  century  King  Lazarus  lost  his  throne  and  lifo, 

and  leaves,  salted  and  dried  fish,  wax,  honey,  and  Scorvia  became  tributary  to  the  Porte.  Mon* 

tobacco,  vegetables,  fruits,  cattle,  some  rilk,  fa.  tenegro,  or  Zita  as  it  was  then  called,  secured  its 

Hie  principal  market  is  Gattaro.    Carts  being  indOTendence  imder  the  rule  of  Prince  George 

unknown,  the  produce  is  carried  thither  chiefly  Balsha,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  late 

by  women,  and  it  is  only  in  the  eastern  r»>  Servian  king.    Their  son  Stratzimir  was  called 

gions  of  the  country  that  th^  are  assisted  from  his  dark  complexion  Tcheraoie  (black),  and 
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Sre  his  Btme  to  the  fiunOf  of  ToliemoieTitoh,  perished,  and  the  moral  elftei  of  Uiis  Tietov 

t  adopted  by  Stephen,  the  son  of  Stratjdmir,  nas  continued  to  the  present  day.   At  the  cW 

Stephen  was  a  contemporary  of  the  famous  Al«  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  praseot  ceotrr 

baman  chief  Oastriot,  better  Icnown  as  Scander-  the  Montenegrins  aided  the  RosDans  sgunsi  \i 

beg,  whom  he  assisted  agfdnst  the  Turks.  On  the  French  in  the  attack  on  Ragnsa,  the  eaptm  d 

death  of  Scanderbeg  (1467),  Montenegro  as  veil  Oorzola,  and  on  other  oooasioos.    After  tbe 

as  Albania  was  invaded  by  the  Turks,  and  Ivan  peace  of  1814  the  Montenegrins  remaloed  it 

Tchemoievitch,  who  had  snoceeded  his  father  some  time  in  quiet.  In  18S0  their  territoiyva 

Stephen  as  ruler  of  the  former  country,  was  com-  again  invaded  by  the  Turks  under  the  riser  d 

Eelied  to  evacuate  the  town  of  Zabliak,  which  Bosnia^  who  were  completely  dcfestsd  d 

ad  been  the  capital  of  himself  and  his  prede-  obliged  to  retire  with  heavy  loss.  Tbs  oond>ik 

cessors,  and  to  retire  to  Oettigne,  which  nence-  with  the  foreign  enemy,  however,  were  v 

forth  became  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  sooner  terminated  than  the  tranqoilUty  of  tk 

the  metropolitan  see  (1485).    Ivan*s  son  and  countrjr  was  disturbed  by  bloody  feuds  at  how. 

successor,  (reorge  Tchemoievitch,  was  the  last  The  highly  revered  vladika  lietro  L  on  tb 

secular  ruler  of  Montenegro.    Having  married  day  before  his  death  (Oct  17, 1880),  inplon^ 

a  Venetian  lady,  he  retired  with  her  to  her  na-  his  subjects  to  abstain  in  future  from  intesu* 

tive  city,  transferring  the  government  to  the  commotions ;  and  his  successor  Pietio  n.  i> 

hands  of  the  spiritu^  chie^  from  which  time  troduced  various  reforms  in  the  admunitnLcB 

(1516)  dates  the  commencement  of  the  theocrat-  of  Justice,  and  established  a  senate,  dot  ««■(• 

ic  form  of  government  in  Montenegro.    Turkey  ing  of  12  membera,  in  whom  Uie  orcotiif 

regarded  and  still  regards  Montenegro  as  a  por-  power  was  vested.    All  taxes  were  aboliskei 

tion  of  the  pashalik  of  Scutari,  and  in  1628  the  emperor  Nicholas  bAving  on  his  seoen>t 

Suleyman,  pasha  of  Scutari,  invaded  the  country  in  1825  paid  17  jrears^  arrears  of  ths  annil 

with  a  powerful  army,  but  was  repulsed  with  Russian  contribution  of  about  |20,000.   Tbi 

severe  losses.    In  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  Turks  attacked  the  country  in  18S2  is  onkr 

century  Danilo  Petrovitch  was  elected  vladika  *  to  regain  one  of  the  deptttments  which  ba^ 

or  prince  bishop,  and  from  that  time  the  power  joined  Montenegro  in  the  preceding  jetf,  l<t 

has  continued  in  the  Petrovitch  family.    At  were  repulsed.    Hos^lties  with  Aostris  v.-^ 

the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  Mon-  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  1840,  by  wbrb  '^ 

tenegrins   sought   the   protection   of    Russia  Montenegrin   boundary   was  ddioed.    Fro 

against  Turkey,  engaging  to  cooperate  with  the  that  time,  however,  UU  the  death  of  the  ^'j- 

czar  in  his  wars  a^inst  the  Porte,  and  made  dika  (1851),  the  country  was  again  distr*.-*^ 

several  incursions  into  the  enemv^s  territory,  by  almost  uninterrupted  skirmishes  vitb  tk 

The  Turks  thereupon  sent  several  expeditions  Turks.    His  successor  and  nephew  Dtoikiftv 

to  Montenegro,  one  of  which  in  1714,  consisting  having  received  in  St.  Petersburg  in  doe  f-^ 

of  120,000  men,  defeated  the  Montenegrins,  up-  the  tide  and  dignity  of  prince  bishops  aflervrv 

ward  of  20,000  of  them  being  carried  into  cap-  commenced  his  reformatory  measures  by  »7i 

tivity ;  the  Turks  laid  waste  the  country  with  rating  the  religious  ftt)m  Uie  civil  power,  s^'  *-' 

fire  and  sword,  and  the  vladika  was  compelled  ing  the  throne  as  the  first  secular  prisee  c&i<r 

to  seek  refuge  in  Venice.   The  war  that  follow-  the  name  of  Danilo  I.,  whidi  caused  Ro^c*  tii 

ed  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians  caused  the  withdraw  her  subsidies  (but  more  receDtlj  !i  -? 

former  to  abandon  Montenegro,  when  the  fugitive  were  again  paid  into  the  Montenegria  irei^ "? » 

inhabitants  returned  and  rebuilt  their  villages,  and  which,  together  with  the  impositioo  (Acer 

During  all  this  time  the  Montenegrins  continued  ous  taxes,  caused  much  agitatioo  io  the  oa- 

to  receive  pecuniary  assistance  frx>m  Russia,  try.    This  was  skilfully  used  by  the  Tvb  o 

From  l767to  1778  an  adventurer  named  Stiepan  fomenting  insurrections  in  various  psit*  <» 

Mali  (Little  Stephen)  obtained  much  influence  Montenegro,  and  in  reasserting  their  cb-'o 

over*  a  great  part  of  Uie  population  of  Montene-  upon  the  possessions  of  the  territory.  <^^ 

gro  by  passing  himself  off  as  the  czar  Peter  III.,  Pasha    entered    upon    formidable   opcr»:»  -» 

who  liad  been  strangled  in  1762,  although  he  against  the  Montenegrins,  Jan.  12,  l^^*^*  \'' 

was  denounced  as  an  impostor  by  the  vladika  although  hia  enemies  suooeaafully  inrade^  -* 

and  the  ^Russian  government  throuffh  a  special  own  camp  (Jan.  16),  Grahora  was  «t^«^^ 

envoy.  Prince  Dolgoruki.    He  finely  lost  his  (Jan.  19),  and  the  porition  of  MoDtcoer*  **| 

infiuence  t^  his  want  of  personal  courage,  and  most  critical,  when  peace  was  nOcttA  H  *-'* 

was  murdered  in  the  convent  of  Stanievitch,  to  intervention  of  Austria  and  by  the  mtdui^f 

which  be  had  retired.     In  1768  the  gallant  of  other  powers,  about  Feb.  16, 1851    IH:  .* 

mountaineers  again  resisted  the  Moslem  inva-  sought  in  vain  to  obtain  the  aeknovlecr  '^ 

ders ;  and  during  the  Russian-Austrian  war  of  the  soverdgnty  of  Montenegro  by  the  l-^ 

agaiost  the  Ported  they  defied  the  Turks  within  pean  powers,  althou^^  he  repaired  st  t^  ^ 

their  own  territory   In  1796  a  battle  wasfouffht  ginning  of  1857  to  Paris  for  the  fortherasn  t 

between  the  Montdpegrins  under  their  vladika,  that  object    His  endeavon  to  eslablisb  i  r^ 

Pietro  I.,  and  the  Turks  under  the  pasha  of  manent  settlement  with  Turkey  wcfe  1^*^ 

Scutari,  which  was  tiie  most  decisive  that  ever  unsuccessful,  while  at  home  his  g^^*'*'?'^.*? 

took  place  between  tbe^,  and  established  the  vir-  obstructed  by  conspiracies  chiefly  ifisti^tai ». 

tual  independence  of  the  oonntry;  80,000  Turks  hiaundea.  Danilo  however  displsr^  oi<>^ '^ 
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irgy  Id  improving  the  laws  and  tbe  condition  upon  a  broad  plain  1,686  feet  above  the  level  of 

)f  uke  couDtry,  bat  also  much  cruelty  in  panish-  the  sea,  and  is  emboeomed  among  beantiftd  gar- 

og  his  opponents.  Many  executions  took  place,  dens  and  orchards. — In  the  early  part  of  the 

md  among  those  banished  to  Ck>n8tantinople  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 

iras  the  young  and  talented  Montenegrin  poet  Monterey,  which  oocupiea  a  strong  natural  poei- 

kephen  Petrovitch  Ouoa,  whose  death  (June  10,  tion  and  was  well  fortified  by  art,  was  held  by 

857)  was  greatly  deplored.     Fresh  collisions  the  Mexican  G^en.  Ampudia  with  about  10,000 

?ith  Turkey  took  place  in  1858  ;  and  one  of  regular  troops.  In  Aug.  1846,  Gen.  Taylor,  with 

^auilo^s  uncles  was  detected  in  treasonable  pro-  a  force  of  6,625  men,  mostly  volunteers,  marched 

ieedlngs.   From  that  time  until  the  present  the  from  Matamoras  to  attaox  Monterey;  and  on 

ionntiy  has  remuned  in  an  unsettled  condition.  Sept  9  he  encamped  within  8  miles  of  Uie  place. 

Q  the  midst  of  which  Danilo  was  assassinated  Ten  days  were  spent  in  reconnoitring,  and  on 

Aug.  11, 1860^  and  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  theafternoon  of  Sept  19  Gea  Worth  was  ordered 

iicolo  Petrovitch,  who  was,  from  Aug.  1856,  to  to  march  with  his  division  around  the  hUl  ooon- 

£arch,  1860,  a  pupil  in  the  lyceum  <^  Louis  le  pied  by  the  bishop's  palace,  to  take  a  poation 

}rand  in  Paris,  and  who  is  described  as  an  ao-  on  tiie  Saltillo  road,  and  to  carry  the  enemy's 

omplished  youn^  man,  of  great  independence  detached  works  in  that  quarter,  while  the  main 

if  cnaraoter.    His  first  official  act  was  to  dis-  body  of  the  army  were  to  make  a  diversion 

aiss  the  bishop  of  Montenegro,  on  account  of  his  against  the  centre  and  left  of  the  town  by  bat- 

ondaot  during  the  lunertu  of  the  late  prince,  teoies  erected  during  the  night.    In  the  mom- 

Lu  insurrection  was  suppressed  in  blood.  ing  theee  batteries  opened  upon  the  city,  which 

MONTEREY,  a  W.  oo.  of  Cal.,  bordering  on  replied  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  citadel  and 

he  Pacific,  bounded  E.  by  the  coast  range  of  other  works.    The  lower  part  of  the  city  waa 

Qountains,  intersected  by  the  Salinas  or  Buena-  assaulted  and  entered  by  the  Americans,  and  a 

entura  river,  and  drained  also  by  the  Oarmelo,  Mexican  work  of  great  strength  captured  alter 

\tai  Benito,  and  Pajaro ;  area,  5,000  sq.  m. ;  hard  fighting  by  a  brigade  under  Gen.  Quitman. 

K)p.  in  1856  estimated  at  4,592.    The  surfiice  Gen.  Butler  also  entered  the  town  at  another 

I  traversed  by  several  elevated  ranges,  and  is  point  with  the  first  Ohio  regiment    Meanwhile 

irincipally  employed  for  stock  raising ;  about  Qen.  Worth  carried  the  heights  south  of  the 

50,000  acres  are  estimated  to  be  susceptible  river  and  the  Saltillo  road,  and  turned  the  guns 

•f  cultivation,  of  which  about  8,000  were  in  of  the  Mexican  works  in  that  quarter  upon  the 

858  under  the  plough.    The  best  land  lies  in  bishop's  palace.    The  Mexicans  evacuated  the 

be  valleys  of  Pijaro,  San  Juan,  Carmelo,  and  lower  part  of  the  city  during  the  night,  and 

lalinas,  and  the  varieties  of  elevation  permit  early  next  morning  Gen.  Worth  stormed  the 

be  production  of  a  great  diversity  of  fruits,  of  height  overlooking  the  bishop's  palace;  and  by 

rhich  those  that  reach  the  greatest  perfection  noon  that  stronghold  itself  was  taken  bv  the 

re  the  fig,  peach,  apricot,  grape,  apple,  pear,  and  Americans,  and  its  guns  turned  upon  its  flying 

•live.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  and  gran-  defenders.    The  houses  of  the  city  being  solidly 

te  are  among  the  mineral  resources.    The  pro-  built  and  capable  of  defence,  and  the  streets 

Inctions  in  1858  were  28,610  bushels  of  wheat  strongly  barricaded,  the  Americans  were  forced 

'6,428  of  barley,  6,000  of  beans,  245,000  of  to  take  each  house  in  succession  by  breakinff 

otatoes,  4,080  tons  of  hay,  and  20,000  lbs.  of  through  the  walls  till  they  reached  the  principal 

mtter. — ^MoHTEBET,  the  capital,  is  on  the  S.  plaza.     The  oonfiiot  lasted  till  the  28d,  the 

ide  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  86''  86'  Mexicans  contesting  desperately  every  foot  of 

4"  N.,  long.  121 ""  52'  25"  W.,  94  m.  S.  S.  E.  ground  till  nothing  remained  in  their  poesesrion 

rom  San  Francisco ;  pop.  in  1856  about  2,500.  but  the  citadel.    On  the  morning  of  the  24th 

The  harbor  affords  an  exceUent  anchorage,  but  is  Gen.  Ampudia  capitulated,  and  was  allowed 

exposed  to  the  prevailing  N.  W.  winds.   It  was  with  his  army  to  march  out  with  the  honors 

elected  in  1770  by  Father  Junipero  Serra  for  a  of  war.    The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  these 

Qissionary  station,  and  was  the  capital  of  OaU-  operations  at  Monterey  was  120  killed  and  868 

ornia  until  1847.    The  old  town  is  built  of  wounded.    That  of  the  Mexicans  was  not  ascer- 

tdobe,  the  modem  chiefiy  of  wood.  tained,  but  was  probably  much  greater. 

MONTEREY,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  MONTESPAN,    Fbancoisb   ATniNAis    in 

itate  of  Nuevo  Leon,  on  the  San  Juan  river,  a  Roohsohouabt  db  Mobtbmabt,  marquise  de, 

ributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  80  m.  K.  E.  one  of  the  mistresses  of  King  Louis  AlY.  of 

Tom  Saltillo,  and  about  500  m.  K.  from  the  city  France,  bom  in  1641,  died  in  1707.    She  was 

>f  Mexico ;  pop.  in  1858, 17,899.  From  its  posl-  first  known  by  the  name  of  MUe.  Tonnay-Oha- 

ion  near  the  Rio  Grande  it  carries  on  an  exten-  rente,  and  figured  among  the  maids  of  honor  to 

iive  commerce  with  the  towns  on  that  river,  the  duchess  of  Orleans.    At  the  age  of  22  she 

md  receives  large  quantities  of  American  goods,  married  Pardaillan  de  Gondrin,  marquis  of  Moo- 

'rhich  are  distributed  to  various  parts  of  Du-  tespan,  was  officially  presented  at  court,  and 

^Dgo  aud  Zaoatecas.    Its  increasing  business  became  lady  in  attendance  to  the  queen.    Her 

m  tnade  it  the  most  thriving  city  in  northem  '*  surprising  beauty,"  graceful  figure,  wit,  and 

^exico.    Its  houses  are  well  built  chiefiy  of  conversational  powers  at  once  made  a  sensar 

imestone;  but  some  are  constracted  of  adobe,  tion ;  but  for  several  years  the  king  seemed 

Lhe  streets  are  paved  and  dean.  Theoitystanda  scarcely  to  notice  her.    Atlaat,  when  he  began 
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to  tire  of  MUe.  La  YaHidra:  he  toraed  his  formed  at  Bctrdeaoz  in  ITltt,  whScb  Uovq^  b 

eyes  apoii  the  hrilliant  marohioDesB,  who  se-  infloenoe  was  traDsformed  into  an  aeademy  c( 

cretly  beoame  his  raistress  thont  1668,  and  scienoeS)  to  which   he  oontriboted  mez&>^.-^ 

was  openly  dedared  as  sooh  two  years  iater.  chiefly  on  natural  history.    The  weakness  a:-. 

Her  husband  vainly  attempted  to  prevent  or  near-sightedness  of  his  eyes,  resoltiog  ^xmj  i: 

at  least  to  break  off  the  connection ;  his  pas-  almost  entare  blindness,  fortlade  tbeprosecnu^: 

donate  appeals  and  reproaches  were  answer-  of  this  study.    Among  his  other  early  vrir.:^ 

ed  by  banLshment  to  his  estate.     There  he  were  dissertations  on  tibe  physical  htstory  of  u 

dressed  in  black  like  a  widower,  and  entirely  earth,  pabliahed  in  1719,  aid  on  the  polk? .: 

Ignored  his  fiuthless  spouse,  from  whom  he  was  the  Romans  in  their  religioo.    His  lint  vori 

legally  separated  in  1676.    Ifme.  de  Montespan  that  attracted  general  attentioa  was  tbe  />^"« 

for  14  years  was  the  soul  of  the  court,  and  the  PisrsoiMt)  which  i^ipeared  anonymoosljini:::}. 

dispenser  of  favors.    Her  influence  over  the  and  has  been  sljlea  the  most  pfofouod  of  fr.<o> 

king  was  unbounded ;  she  prevailed  upon  him  Ions  books.    It  conaists  of  letters  represental  u- 

to  legitimate  their  children,  wlio  were  confided  have  been  written  by  a  Persian  trareliii],:  a 

to  the  care  of  the  widow  Scarron,  afterward  iVanoe  to  his  friends  at  home,  in  which  h«  ^ 

lime,  de  Maintenon,  who  in  time  supplanted  cusses  the  manners,  government,  and  eveou  ti 

Mme.  de  Fontanges,  the  immediate  successor  of  the  times  of  Louis  XI V.  and  the  regeoejr,  Mssti- 

their  mother  in  the  royal  affections.  Bhe  was  not  ing  beneath  a  transparent  veil  the  whole  sx^cs 

easily  reconciled  to  a  separation,  hut  dung  oh-  of  prindples  prevalent  in  church  aad  buu.  ]i 

stinately  to  what  she  considered  her  **  office,^'  abounds  m  paradoxes,  jests,  and  sprigbtJ jsa!in, 

and  spared  no  exertions  to  bring  the  king  back  and  also  in  profound  views  of  law,  oomiDcrc^ 

to  her.    Finally  deciding  to  leave  the  court  in  and  sodal  nroblems ;  it  represents  not  tbef-<o> 

1686,  she  first  retired  to  a  convent  and  tried  in  nlar  thought,  but  the  ideas  of  the  best  socttj 

vain  to  be  reoondled  to  her  husband.  She  now  of  the  time ;  and  its  success  was  80  great  a?  '^^ 

devoted  herself  pasnonatoly  to  religion,  subject-  be  almoet  proverbial.    This  is  the  odjr  uo.  i 

in^  herself  to  penance  and  mortification,  distrib-  his  writings  in  which  he  employs  the  ^^ui^'i 

ntmg  most  of  her  income  to  the  poor,  and  en-  of  ridicule,  and  boldly  treats  rdigion  and  unyw 

deavoringin  every  way  to  make  amends  for  her  In  1725  he  printed  the  TempU  de  Gniik  >  ^ 

past  follies.    Her  mind,  however,  could  not  gain  mance  of  classical  antiquity,  styled  by  Umt,  i^ 

peace ;  and  during  a  joumev  to  Bourbon  L^r^  Deffand^  the  **  apocalypse  of  gallanay/*  v^  - 

duunbault,  noade  to  relieve  her  restlessness,  she  lacks  rigor,  and  was  withdrawn  and  diaovDed. 
was  seized  by  an  illness 
her  life.    Her  children  1 
duke  of  Maine,  Mesdemoiselles 

Blois,  and  de  Tours,  and  the  count  of  Toulouse,  the  opposition  of  Cardinal  Fleury  by  mo(l:'.^  :< 

beside  8  others  who  died  in  childhood.  obnoxious  passages  in  h^LeUret  Pinam:  vA 

ICONTESPAN,  Loms  Antoinb  de  Pabdaii/-  soon  after  began  totravd  through  tbeprioai^- 

LAK  DC  GoKDRiv  DB.    See  Antdt,  MARQms  d'.  states  of  Europe  to  ooUect  material  i-jf  ^ 

MONTESQUIEU   (Ohablbs  be  Sboondat,  daborate  work  on  poUtica  and  jorisprokcce 

baron  de   la  Brdde  et   de   Montesquieu),  a  which  he  had  been  long  mediteting.    ^^^[^ 

French  publidst  and  philosopher,  bom  in  the  he  became  intimate  with  Prince  fiigsD«;pt«<^ 

chateau  de  la  Br^e,  near  Bordeaux,  Jan.  18,  thence  through  Hungary;  at  Veoioe  be^i* 

1689,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  10, 1765.    His  father  acquainted  with  John  Law  of  Lanriftoo,  y '» 

Mid  grandfather  were  presidents  of  the  parlia-  in  obscurity  after  the  calamitous  delosidOioru 

ment  of  Bordeaux,  and  he  himself  was  destined  Mississippi  scheme,  and  with  the  ooaot  o(  b^ 

to  the  magistracy.    He  was  remarkable  in  youth  neval,  then  in  the  midst  of  his  roonntid  ctfv«<j 

for  diligent  studies  not  only  of  jurisprudence  resided  next  in  Rome  and  C^eoos;  ^j]^*^ 

bot  of  literature  and  philosophy,  and  he  after-  through  Germany  to  Holland ;  and  sailed  tbr-^t 

ward  declared  tiiat  books  had  been  to  him  a  with  Lord  Ohesterfidd  to  Eoglaod,  *°^,^ 

sovereign  remedy  against  the  ills  of  life,  his  remained  about  two  yeaw,  wss  ^^..  ^ 

troubles  having  alwsys  been  dissipated  by  an  the  royal  sodety,  and  was  trsateo  viui  ^ 

hour  of  reading.    Delighted  with  the  authors  tinction  by  persons  of  the  bigh«t  ^'^^ 

and  philosophers  of  antiquity,  he  composed  a  His  rendenee  in  England  produced  a  P[^'t^ 

work  at  the  age  of  20  dedgned  to  pro%'e  that  upon  his  subsequent  writings,  '^^^^  ||[  y 

theb  paganism  did  not  merit  eterad  damnation,  to  many  featares  of  sooid  order  whieo  w^ 

whidi,  however,  he  reftrdned  ftova  publishing,  previomdy  assailed.    Gannany,he  iwd,!*  bj*" 

At  the  see  of  26  he  was  admitted  to  the  parlia-  to  travd  in,  Itdy  to  aqjonin  in,  Eop^  j]; 

nent  of  Bonleaux,  of  which  he  became  pred*  think  in,  and  France  to  live  in.    He  '^'^^Vri 

dent  d  mortitr  two  years  later,  succeeding  his  La  BrMe  after  an  abaenoeof  4  y*"*2!i«fiii» 

node  in  that  cQce.    He  applied  himself  sera-  years  of  retirement  publisbedhis^^sii^ 

pnloody  to  ito  duties,  thongh  takmg  littie  intei^  wr  Im  eaneet  d$  la  granienrii  «  tf  «^  ^ 

est  in  them,  understanding,  aa  he  confesses,  the  dM  Bomaint  (Paris,  1784),  the  ^'^^^ii^ 

Soestioos  but  not  the  processes,  and  was  chiefly  his  productions,  disonsdng  the  P^'^/vl^ 

evoted  to  the  pnnnito  of  literature.    He  was  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  oooqne^im^^^^ 

a  member  of  a  literary  and  modcd  eodety  tinople  by  the  Tnrha.    IH  tpigraaB*^ 
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tonoes,  oonfidoit  toae,  and  onoolar  Jodgmente  latter  of  whidi  be  produced  6  books.    Among 

)ngreatma88e8of&ots  were  oalcukted  for  the  the  improTemeate  which  he  inlrodaced  into 

pnblio  taste  of  the  time,  and  contribnted  to  its  mosio  was  the  employment  of  double  discords; 

mccess.    Penetrating  to  the  |>ecnliar  genius  of  and  he  also  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 

iie  Koman  state,  he  explains  its  progress  as  the  to  gi^e  attention  to  recitative.    In  his  secular 

riomph  of  tyranny  and  its  decline  as  the  fatal-  productions,  b^r  quitting  ecclesiastical  modnla- 

ty  of  shivery.    His  great  work,  entitled  De  tion,  he  determined  the  key  of  each  movement, 

"^etprii  de$  Mi  (8  vols.,  1748),  one  of  the  most  smoothed  and  phrased  the  melody,  and  made 

ralaable  products  of  French  philosophy  in  the  all  the  parts  assimilate  more  naturally  and  pleas- 

.8th  century,  was  the  mature  fruit  of  all  his  ingly  than  had  been  done  by  any  of  his  mrede- 

Indies  and  Uie  result  of  20  years  of  labor.    So  oessors.    In  his  6th  book  of  madrigsls  be  at- 

^reat  was  its  success  that  22  editions  were  issued  tempted  almost  eveij  qiecies  of  discord  and 

Q  18  months,  and  it  was  translated  into  most  modulation. 

)f  the  European  languages.  It  was  read  not  MONTEVIDEO,  the  capital  of  Uruguay, 
inly  by  the  learned,  but  by  men  of  the  world  South  America,  situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  the 
iod  hidiea,  wbo  thought,  by  perusing  its  short  estuary  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  180  m.  E.  S.  E. 
ihapters  and  entertaining  volumes,  to  attain  a  firom  Buenos  Ayres,  in  lat.  84"*  58'  S.,  long.  56** 
olid  acquaintance  with  bistory  and  pbilosophy.  16'  W. ;  pop.  15,000.  It  is  built  on  a  gentle 
egislation  and  politics,  constitutional  order  and  elevation,  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  peninsula. 
inaDcial  science.  Laws  and  governmental  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  mounted 
beories  became  fashionable  topics  of  oonversa-  with  guns,  and  fbrther  defended  by  a  citadel 
ion  in  the  Parisian  saloons.  Voltaire  said  that  and  batteries.  It  is  tolerably  well  bnilt,  the 
'  when  the  buman  race  had  lost  theur  cbarters,  houses  being  mostly  of  one  story  with  fiat  roo& 
(ontesquieo  found  and  restored  them.''  The  and  biick  floors.  The  streets  are  broad,  rcgu- 
rork  attracted  at  first  more  attention  in  England  lar,  and  well  paved.  There  are  no  public  buUd- 
ban  in  France  or  Germany,  but  soon  became  ings  worthy  of  notice,  except  the  caUiednd. 
be  oracle  of  the  friends  of  moderate  freedom,  The  bay  of  Montevideo  is  about  4  m.  long  and 
s  distinguished  from  tlie  destructive  tenden-  2  broad;  it  has  only  from  14  to  19  feet  of  water, 
aes  of  the  school  of  Voltaire  and  the  unhis-  but  the  bottom  is  soft,  and  vessels  receive  no 
orical  and  impracticable  tendencies  of  the  fol-  dama^  by  grounding.  It  is  open  to  Uie  S.  & 
owers  of  Rousseau.  It  regarded  constitutional  W.  winds.  The  harbor  presents  excdlent  faoili- 
Donorchy,  the  principle  ana  foundation  of  which  ties  for  building  wharfe,  docks,  Ac  All  vessels 
9  the  sentiment  of  nonor,  as  the  destiny  and  receive  and  discharge  their  cargoes  by  means 
ast  refuge  of  the  European  races.  Montesquieu  of  launches.  The  trade  of  Montevideo  is  veij 
laa  from  this  time  held  a  most  prominent  place  considerable.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  salt 
Q  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence  and  poUtics.  beei^  bides,  hair,  tallow,  wool,  bones,  bone 
le  pa^ed  the  remainder  of  his  life  alternately  aahea,  &o. ;  coppKsr  is  brought  overland  from 
it  La  Brdde  and  Paris,  in  bia  study  and  in  Ohili  and  sometimes  ahipped  here,  as  well  as 
)ociety.  The  severe  labors  wbicb  he  had  im-  maU  or  Paraguay  tea.  llie  principal  imports 
K^  upon  himself  in  the  compoAtion  of  his  are  cottons,  woollens,  hardware,  flour,  wine, 
)rincip&l  work  had  enfeebled  his  naturally  delir  spirits,  sugar,  tobacco,  sdt,  boots,  Ac  The  im- 
pale health,  and  an  attack  of  fever  on  a  visit  to  ports  firom  tiie  United  States  are  flour^  chairs, 
^aris  terminated  fatally.  By  his  own  confession,  refined  sugar,  whiskey,  cordage,  agncultnral 
le  was  one  of  the  b^piest  of  men.  With  a  implements,  ^,  and  chiefiy  lumber  from  New 
>bilo8opbic  repose  of  diiaraoter,  a  perfect  equi-  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  Scarcely  a 
ibrium  of  faculties  and  of  passions,  he  psssed  vessel  arrives  from  the  United  States  without 
n  ease  a  quiet  and  thoughtful  life.  The  pi-  having  more  or  less  of  lumber  on  board.  IVom 
loant  and  seemingly  maUdous  bon-mots  at*  Jan.  1  to  Oct  1, 1869,  more  than  12,000  dozen 
ributed  to  him  were  plays  of  wit  and  not  American  chairs  were  sold  at  Montevideo,  and 
Products  of  serious  feeling.  His  Idndness  and  other  American  manu&cturea  are  also  st^ilv 
^neficence  were  oonstanUy  experienced  by  the  inereasiug  in  demand.  A  laige  trade  in  wool, 
^^^aantsof  LaBrMeand  by  manv  other  persons,  bur,  Ac,  also  exists  between  Montevideo  and 
l^iis  monument  was  inau^rated  in  Bordeanx,  the  United  States.  The  weather,  in  the  winter 
^pt.  6, 1858.  Among  hia  minor  writings  are  months  of  June,  July,  and  Augiuft,  is  at  times 
^<^emical  discourses ;  the  Dialogue  de  8yUa  boisterous,  and  the  air  keen  and  piercing.  In 
'^  de  Euerate^  an  explanation  of  the  political  sommer  the  heat  is  oppressive.  The  climate^ 
^nduct  of  Sylla;  and  an  Huateur  le  gdut^  writ-  however,  ia  represented  as  being  on  the  whole 
^a  for  the  JSnegelopSdie.  The  most  complete  ideasant  and  healthful,  though  moist.  The  soil 
^ition  of  his  works,  with  the  ^|0^M  by  D'AIem-  m  the  neighborhood  is  fertile,  and  vegetable 
bert  sad  Vilkmain,  ia  that  by  Dalibon  (8  vols.,  productiona  are  abundant  Flesh  and  nah  are 
t^am  1827)^  oheap.  Water  is  scarce,  and  can  only  be  ob- 
MONTEVERDE,  Giaitdioi,  an  Italian  com*  tained  from  wells  dug  on  the  sea  shore,  or  by 
poser,  born  in  Gremona  about  1565,  died  in  collecting  therain  water  in  cisterns.  Montevideo 
Venice  in  1649.  He  composed  both  seenlsr  has  steam  communioation  with  Rio  Janeiro,  sab* 
^d  eceiesiaatioal  music,  but  was  particularly  sidiaed  by  the  government  of  Brazil,  and  with 
celebrated  ibr  hia  moteto  and  ma^gr^*»  of  the  En^bnd  by  British  steamers.    The  ^AOanotitl 
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duties  BO  lopg  enforoed  by  the  government  of  of  temples,  aqoednetii  tad  other  Mhlio 

the  Argentine   oonfederation  against  Monte-  He  became  eqnallj  noted  also  tor  an 

▼ideo  have  been  removed  since  Aug.  1, 1859.  and  for  the  pomp  and  loxorj  in  whieh  h«  lic^iL 

The  U.  8.  conso],  in  his  official  report  of  Sept  His  profuse  expenditures  requiAdd  addiu^ru. 

80,  1869,  savs:  ^'Montevideo  wants  nothing  and  heavy  taxes  upon  the  pe<»]e,  which  kc  *.> 

bat  peace  to  become  the  commercial  emporium  many  revolts;  and  daring  the  latter  part  of  i> 

of  the  river  Plate.     Its  nataral  position,  the  reign  the  forces  of  one  huf  of  the  empire  v^t 

q»lendid  back  country  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  constantly  occupied  in  suppressing  the  ooB&a- 

and  its  fine  harbor,  ail  point  it  out  as  the  true  tions  of  uie  other.    At  the  time  of  the  arh-L 

commercial  centre  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata."  of  Oortes  in  Mexico  in  1619.  Montesuia  v^ 

MONTEZUMA  (Mex.  Monetefumatin^  the  sad  agitated  and  alarmed  not  only  by  the  intciu 

or  severe  man),  the  name  of  two  emperors  of  troubles  of  his  empire,  but  by  the  appeanna 

ancient  Mexico. — ^Montbzuxa.  I.,  the  greatest  of  several  comets,  of  other  strange  li^ta  in  '^r 

of  the  Mexican  monarcha,  ascended  the  throne  sky,  and  of  mysterious  fires  in  the  great  Ua^ 

in  1486  or  1488.    Soon  after  his  accession  he  which  the  astrologers  and  seers  of  Mexico  a- 

made  war  upon  the  kingdom  of  Ohalco  in  de-  teq>reted  as  omens  of  the  appmarhing  doi 

fence  of  his  allies  the  Tezcucan&    The  Ohaloos  of  the  empire.   Disheartened  by  these 

were  routed  in  a  great  battle,  and  their  chief  he  did  not  meet  the  invasioa  of  the 

ci^  was  entirely  destroyed.    A  war  followed  with  his  usual  enemr.    He  temporised  and  »t- 

with  the  king  of  Tktelolco,  who  was  defeated  vered.  at  first  forbidding  the  white  mea  to  sf- 

wid  killed.    Montezuma  n^  carried  his  arms  proach  his  0M>ital,  and  then  sending  an  embatff 

to  tho  southward  and  conquered  the  province  to  welcome  them.  Oortes  entered  Mexico  Na. 

of  Ouiluxcas,  and  subsequently  that  of  Tzompa-  8, 1619,  and  was  received  by  MoDtexom*  «&  \^ 

huacan.    In  a  war  with  Atonaltrin,  a  chief  of  with  oourte^  and  apnarent  good  wiU.   His  p<r 

the  Mixtacas,  he  suffered  reverses  which  led  to  sonal  appearance  at  their  first  interview  is  Ho 

a  confederacy   between  Atonaltrin   and   the  described  by  Presoott:  ^Montezome  voiv  ;:«( 

Huexotrincas  and  Tiaaoalans  against  the  Mexi-  girdle  and  ample  sauare  doak,  Uimmtii^  of  Ls 

cans;  but  Montezuma  in  his  first  encounter  nation.    It  was  maae  of  the  finest  ooUon,  vui 

with  the  allied  army  gained  a  signal  victory,  the  embroidered  ends  gathered  in  a  knoi  rxjcai 

and  greatly  enlarged  his  emnire  by  annexing  his  neck.    His  feet  were  defended  by  aaaokf 

the  territories  of  the  vanqmsned.    In  1467  he  having  edes  of  gold,  and  the  leathern  stnaj^ 

oonouered  Onetlachtan,  a  province  on  the  coast  which  bound  them  to  his  ankles  were  maihomid 

of  the  Mexican  gul^  and  carried  6,200  of  the  with  the  same  metaL  Both  the  doak  and  aaad^* 

people  prisoners  to  Mexico,  where  they  were  were  q»rinkled  with  pearls  and  preokms  moo^ 

sacnficed  to  the  god  of  war.    After  a  succees-  among  which  the  emerald  and  the  ckalekiti:^^ 

ful  reign  of  about  86  years,  Montezuma  died  in  a  green  stone  of  higher  estimation  than  any  oLjtr 

1471.^-MoKTXziJMA  IL,  the  last  of  the  Aztec  among  the  Aztecs—were  couspmoaiaL,    Oo  L? 

emperors,  born  about  1480,  succeeded  his  unde  head  he  wore  no  other  ornament  than  mpmmsru 

Ahuitzotl  in  1603,  and  was  killed  June  80, 1620.  of  plumes  of  the  royd  green,  which  floated  dt^vs 

He  was  both  a  soldier  and  a  priest,  and  had  his  back,  the  badge  of  military  raiber  than  u 

taken  an  active  part  in  the  wars  of  his  prede-  regd  rank.    He  was  at  this  timeabovl  40}mn 

cesser.    As  a  pnest  he  was  distinguished  for  of  age.    His  person  was  tall  and  thin,  bat  d^-: 

gravity,  reserve,  and  apparent  humility.   When  ill  made.  His  hdr,  which  was  blaek  and  itraiciv 

is  dection  to  the  imperid  dignity  was  an-  was  not  very  loo^;  to  wear  it  diort  was  o  > 

nounced  to  him,  he  was  employe  in  sweeping  ddered  unbecoming  perscma  of  rank.    His  bsari 

the  stairs  of  the  great  temple  of  Mexico.    He  was  thin,  his  complexioo  somewbai  paler  thia 

wept  at  the  address  which  was  made  to  him  b^  is  often  found  in  lus  dusky,  or  rather  eap^- 

the  chief  of  the  deputation  to  inform  him  of  his  colored  race.    His  foatures,  though  earioni  .a 

devation,  and  declared  himself  unfit  for  so  re-  their  expression,  did  not  wear  the  look  of  biw* 

sponsible  a  station.    At  the  commencement  of  ancholy,  indeed  of  d^ection,  which  cbaracte^ 

his  reign  he  displayed  energy  and  enterprise,  izes  his  portrdt,  and  which  mi^  well  losve  wA- 

He  led  a  succeed  expedition  against  a  rebd  tied  on  tnem  at  a  later  period.    He  moved  «-: 

province,  and  brought  back  a  mdtitude  of  cap-  dignity,  and  his  whde  demeanor,  lenpercd  i  j 

tives  to  be  sacrificed  at  his  coronation,  which  an  expression  of  benignity  not  to  have  bc«^ 

was  performed  with  extraordinary  pomp.    For  anticipated  from  the  reporta  drmlated  of  i  •- 

severd  years  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  war,  character,  was  worthy  oi  a  great  prinee.    ^* 

and  his  campaigns,  which  extended  as  far  as  is  the  portrdt  left  to  us  of  the  otlebrated  In<.^ 

Nicariigna  and  Honduras,  were  generally  suo-  emperor,  in  this  his  firrt  interview  with  iu 

cessful.     He  made  important  changes  in  the  white  men.^'    Oortes  at  firit  treated  the<o^ 

internal  administration  of  the  empire,  e^ecially  neror  with  the  greatest  deference,  bot  e  eoU.*AO 

in  the  courts  of  Justice,  and  soon  became  noted  between  the  Mexicans  and  a  Spannh  gaxTv^-s 

for  the  strictness  and  severity  with  which  he  at  Vera  Omz  aoon  afforded  him  %  we&eodie  fc^- 

enforced  the  execution  of  the  kwa.    He  was  text  for  a  change  of  measureiL    At  the  ead  U  a 

also  distinguished  for  munificence  to  those  who  week  after  his  arrivd  in  Mexico,  he  waited  c  -^  j 

served  him,  and  in  his  expenditures  for  the  em-  Montezuma  with  a  few  of  his  offieva  usm^t 

bellishment  of  the  capital  by  the  construction  pretence  of  a  Inend^  visit|  and, 
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iog  him  with  the  tniiMetioDt  at  Vera  Gnu.  of  IfikmeM  territory  mto  the  diTinons  of  Oasale 
took  him  oaptiTO  in  his  own  palace  aod  carried  on  the  N.  and  Acqai  on  the  8.,  Oasale  being  the 
him  to  the  Spanish  head-qoarters.  The  terrified  capital.    It  often  chaoged  masters,  and  was  for 
emperor,  fearing  instant  death  if  he  made  any  more  than  a  centory  in  the  hands  of  the  dakea 
opposition,  assured  his  astonished  sabjectSi  who  of  Mantna;  bat  in  1708  it  was  bestowed  by  the 
were  about  to  attempt  a  rescne  as  he  passed  emperor  Leopold  I.  upon  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
tbrongh  the  streets  in  custody  of  the  strangers,  a  possesnon  of  whose  house  it  has  since  remain- 
that  he  accompanied  the  Spaniards  of  his  own  ed.    The  fiunily  of  Montferrat  was  of  remote 
free  wilL    Shcntly  after  his  arrest,  Montezuma  origin,  and  very  conspicuous  in  the  middle  ages, 
wss  for  a  while  put  in  irons,  and  was  so  com-  MONTFORT,  Jean  (IY.)  db,  duke  of  Brit- 
pletely  humbled  by  the  treatment  he  received  tany,  bom  in  1298,  died  in  Hennebon,  Sept  26, 
that  when  Cortes,  deeming  his  q>irit  sufficiently  1846.    He  was  the  son  of  Duke  Arthur  u.,  and 
broken,  offered  to  liberate  him,  he  declined  to  succeeded  his  brother  Jean  III.  in  1841.    The 
return  to  his  palace,  apparently  ashamed  to  be  latter  had  bequeathed  the  duchy  to  Charles  of 
seen  by  his  nobles.  He  was  subsequently  induced  Blois,  the  husband  of  his  niece;  but  Montfort 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  was  found  little  difficulty  in  getting  possession,  and 
kept  a  prisoner  for  7  months,  till  in  June,  1520,  Charles  complained  to  the  king,  Philip  of  Valois, 
the  people  of  the  capital  rose  in  insurrection  and  who  sent  an  army  under  his  son  tne  duke  of 
besieged  the  Spanitfds  in  their  quarters.    He  Normandy  to  besiege  the  usurper  in  Nantes, 
was  induced  by  Cortes  to  address  his  subjects  In  order  to  spare  the  city  from  assault,  Mont- 
*  from  the  battlements  of  his  prison  in  hopes  of  fort  surrendered  and  was  carried  prisoner  to 
appeasing  the  tumult;  but  Uiougfa  at  fint  lis-  Paris ;  but  in  the  mean  time  his  wife,  Jeanne  of 
tened  to  with  respect,  his  appeals  in  behalf  of  Handera,  put  herself  at  the  head  of  his  parti- 
the  white  men  at  length  exasperated  the  Hex-  sans  and  withdrew  to  Hennebon,  where  she 
leans,  and  a  shower  of  missiles  was  discharged  defended  herself  heroically  against  the  forces 
at  him,  one  of  which,  a  stone,  struck  him  on  of  Charles,  on  one  occasion  repelling  a  furious 
the  temple  with  such  force  that  he  fell  senseless,  assault  in  person  at  the  head  of  800  cavaliers. 
The  unhappy  monarch,  more  affected  by  the  The  arrival  of  auxiliaries  sent  by  Edward  HL 
degradation  of  his  situation  than  by  the  wound  of  England,  to  whom  Montfort  had  done  hom- 
itself,  never  recovered  from  this  blow.    He  re-  age  for  Brittany,  obliged  Charles  to  raise  the 
fiised  all  remedies,  tore  off  the  bandages  as  often  siege.    A  second  attempt  upon  the  same  city  in 
OS  they  were  applied,  ngected  all  nourishment,  1842  was  equally  uosuccesstul,  and  Charles  soon 
and  died  in  a  mwdays.    ^The  tidings  of  his  lost  succeflsively  Gu6rande,  Yannea,  Carhaix, 
death,'*  says  the  chroi&der  Bemal  Diaa,  *'  were  and  Quimperl^.     In  the  same  year  Edward 
received  with  real  grief  by  every  cavalier  and  IH.  arrivea  in  France  wiUi  fresh  troops  and  ad- 
soldier  in  the  army  who  biad  haa  access  to  his  vanced  to  Bennes,  where  Philip  marcned  out  to 
person ;  for  we  all  loved  him  as  a  father — and  meet  him.    It  seemed  likely  that  the  quarrel 
no  wonder,  seeing  how  good  he  was."    Some  for  a  single  duchy  would  become  a  war  between 
ofthe  children  of  Montesnma  became  Christians,  two  kingdoms,  when  by  the  mediation  of  the 
and  were  carried  to  Spain,  and  from  them  were  pope  a  truce  was  concluded  between  the  mon- 
descended  the  counts  of  Montezuma,  one  of  arohs,  and  the  Bretons  were  left  to  fight  out 
whom  was  viceroy  of  Mexico  ftt>m  1697  to  1701.  their  own  batUes.    Montforf  s  piurty,  which  be- 
MONTFAUCON,  BsmrABD   db,  a  French  fore  was  barely  a  match  for  his  rival^s,  had 
Benedictine  monk,  bom  in  Soulage,  Languedoc,  grown  during  his  imprisonment,  and  Philip  still 
Jan.  17,  1655,  died  Dea  10, 1741.    After  com-  further  incr»Bsed  it  by  putting  to  death  15  Bre- 
pleting  bis  education  at  the  college  of  Limonx,  ton  noblea  whom  he  believed  to  have  favored 
he  served  in  two  campaigns  in  Germany  under  the  English.    Montfort  himself  esci^ed  in  dis- 
Turenne.     Grief  for  the  sodden  death  of  his  guise  in  1845,  and  went  to  England,  whence  he 
parents  induced  him,  in  1675,  to  enter  a  Bene-  soon  returned  with  troops  and  made  an  unsuo- 
dictine  convent  at  Toulouse.    Afterward  he  cessfnl  attempt  upon  Quimper.    He  then  retired 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  to  Hennebon,  where  he  died  a  few  weeks  after- 
congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  acquired  a  hiffh  word,  leaving  a  son  who  continued  the  war 
reputation    for  his  scholarly  attainments.    In  with  Charles,  and  became  duke  as  Jean  Y . 
1 71 9  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  of  MONTFORT.   I.  Siicox  ns,  a  French  soldier, 
inscriptions.    His  most  important  works  are  :  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  slain 
Palmogiraphia  Cfraca^  rite  de  Ortu  et  Frogremt  in  1218.    He  early  distinguished  himself  by 
Literarum  Graearum  (fol.,  Paris,  1708);  L'an-  piety,  physical  strength,  and  valor.    Heengsged 
tiquiU  expliquU  et  rtpreeentie  en  figuree  (in  in  the  4Ui  crusade,  under  Baldwin  of  Flanders 
French  and  Latin,  10  vols.  foL,  1719) ;  and  Lee  and  the  marquis  of  Montferrat ;  but  when  he 
monumenU  de  la  manarehie  Franfaue  (in  French  saw  the  enterprise  diverted  frrom  its  legitimate 
and  Latin,  5  vols,  fol.,  1729-^88).    He  also  pub-  object,  he  declined  to  follow  its  chiefs  to  Con- 
[ished  valnable  editions  of  the  works  of  sev-  stantinople,  and  to  fulfil  his  vows  went  by  him- 
sral  of  the  Greek  fothera.  self  to  Palestine.  On  his  return  home  he  took  up 
MONTFERRAT,  a  territory  of  Sardinia,  for-  arms  again  at  the  summons  of  Pope  Innocent 
tnerly  an  independent  duchy,  between  Milan,  UI.,  and  in  1208  was  elected  the  leader  of 
Piedmont^  and  Qenoa,  and  separated  by  a  strip  the  holy  war  wsged  against  the  Albigensea  of 
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Bontbern  France,  whom  he  meroOettlf  pamwd  engigemeDt  tenoiiitted  in  to  tetel  dtHmx  md 

snd  slangbtered.    On  the  taking  of  B^ziera,  the  oaptore  of  the  king.    In  Jan.  15WS,  be  abm- 

^o  fewer  than  15,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  mooed  a  partiamenti  in  wldoh,  for  tbe  fina 

pnt  to  death  by  his  permission,  if  not  by  his  or-  time  on  record,  rq>reaeiitathrea  of  boroorta 

ders.    Oarcaasonne  was  scarcely  better  treated ;  were  admitted.  His  |K>w«r  was  nowat  Ha  hmfU . 

the  yisoount  of  BSziers,  who  commanded  there,  but  his  overbearing  condoot  ezoited  dkcocttca: 

was  made  prisoner  in  an  interview  for  n^go-  even  among  the  adherents  of  the  naitioiial  cant, 

tiation ;  the  town  was  eonse<}oent]y  forced  to  and  the  king^s  son,  Prinoe  Edward,  who  wk 

surrender,  and  many  of  its  citizens  were  sen-  kept  as  a  hostage,  having  made  hia  usrsfi. 

tenoed  to  death  as  heretics.  At  Lavanr,  Aimery  many  of  his  former  opponenta  Joined  hia  stJOid> 

of  Montreal  washanged,  80  knights  were  pnt  to  ard.    Leicester  now  vainly  attemptod  risiiR 

the  sword,  hundreds  of  poor  people  bamed  at  ance ;  he  was  hemmed  in  at  Eveahsm  by  wmfm- 

the  stidce,  and  the  lady  of  the  castle,  Aimery^s  rior  numbers ;  he  fought  with  the  opofnge  «f 

rister,  was  thrown  alive  down  a  well,  and  stones  despair,  bnt  was  slain  with  one  of  faia  aooa  and 

were  heaped  over  her.    Montfort  ruled  deepoti-  many  barons,  while  his  army  was  oonaplaielv 

«dly  over  the  territories  which  he  had  wrested  routed.    The  family  of  MontlbrC  was  expd^^ 

from  Oount  Raymond  of  Toulouse  in  this  war;  from  England.    Notwithstanding  his  &alta  l« 

and  when  Don  Pedro  11.,  king  of  Aragon,  came  had  founded  his  popularity  on  ao  aolid  m  bam 

to  protect  the  latter,  as  his  lord  paramount,  the  that  it  outlived  his  overthrow  and  daatth :  £- 

crusader  met  him.  Sept  12,  1218,  and  defeated  though  nnder  sentence  of  exoommnnieati««,  U 

him  under  the  walbofMuret;  the  unfortunate  was  almoat  honored  as  a  saint^  and  miracj« 

prince  was  killed  during  the  battle  by  several  were  reported  to  be  wron^t  at  his  tonib. 
knights  whobad  conspired  to  take  hislife.  Mont-       M0NT60LFIER.    Bee  AnHMTAnox. 
fort  was  proclaimed  count  of  Toulouse,  and  re-        MONTGOMERIE,  Abohibald  Wiluax.  2Mt 

tained  his  usurped  honors  for  several  years.  Eoukton  ahd  Wihton,  earl  of. 
Raymond's  son  finally  manased  to  reenter  Ton-        MONTGOMERY,  the  name  of  coatias  ir  II 

louse,  where  he  had  many  adherents ;  Montfort  of  the  United  States.    L  An  £.  oo.  <»f  N.  T.  :•- 

besieged  that  city  with  all  his  forces,  bnt  met  tersected  bv  the  Mohawk  river,  which  b  1^«« 

with  unexpected  resistance.    At  the  end  of  8  J<Hned  by  the  Schoharie  river  and  otfMr  analcr 

months,  when  attempting  to  storm  it,  he  was  streams;  area.  856  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  18K.  ^iX^^A 

killed  on  the  spot  by  a  large  stone  thrown  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  especial^  in  the  valley  d 

by  machinery  from  the  walL    His  elder  son,  the  Mohawk.    The  prodnetioos  in  18M  wwi 

Amaury,  succeeded  him  as  count  of  Toulouse,  42,888  bushels  of  wheat,  997,606  of  oate,  SC*- 

afterward  exchanged  this  title  for  the  dignity  616  of  Indian  corn,  and  84,683  tone  of  faav 

of  grand  constable  of  France,  and  died  in  1241  There  were  48  saw  mills,  84  grist  miDa,  15  few- 

on  his  return  from  Palestine.    II.  Sui oir  db,  earl  neriea,  6  newspaper  offloea,  118  achool  hoam. 

of  Leicester,  younger  son  of  the  preceding,  the  and  62  chnrchea.     The  Erie  canal  and  tht 

leader  oftheEngli^  barons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  New  York  central  railroad  paaa  throvgh  tiK 

IIL,bomabouttheendofthe  12th  century,  killed  county.    Oanltal,  Fonda.    11.  A  8.  £.  ea  if 

Aug.  4, 1266.    Having  gone  to  England  to  es-  Penn.,  bounaed  S.  W.  by  the  SehiiyQcill  nrtr; 

oape  the  enmity  of  BUnche  of  Castile,  queen  area,  450  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  in  I860,  68l,ML.    The 

regent  of  France,    he   gained   the  favor  of  surface  ia  undolating,  and  the   noil  ia  ric^ 

the  king,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  earldom  especiaUy  along  the  Schuylkill.    The  prodoe- 

of  Leicester,  the  governorship  of  Oascony,  and  tiona  in  1860  were  878,244  bnahnis  of  Mim 

the  hand  of  his  own  sister  Eleanor,  countess  com,  809,266  of  wheat,  699,8S4  of  ootik  218. • 

dowager  of  Pembroke.    He  governed  Gasoony  924  of  potatoes,  98,701  tone  of  bay,  tmd  t^iH^- 

with  an  iron  hand,  and  made  bis  power  partio-  089  lbs.  of  butter.    Thera  were  117  #e«r  aad 

nlarly  felt  by  the  native  lords,  but  was  popular  grist  mills,  87  lime  kilnai  21  iron  ainciL  U 

with  the  English.    This  gave  him  considerable  manuftctories  of  cabinet  ware,  •  of 

influence  in  his  adopted  country,  where  he  play-  implements,  16  brick  yarda,  II  ootlon  i 

ed  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  pditical  troubles  7  woollen  factoriea,  4  iron  foinatoea^  4 

that  followed.    He  became  the  head  of  the  powder  millsy  2  rolling  milla,  !• 

barons  who  conspired  to  curtail  the  king's  pre-  mills,  19  tanneriea,  96  ohnrebaai  • 

rogative.    Henry  IIL  having  in  1268  convoked  oflUcea,  and  9,998 pnpila  attending  pol 

a  parliament,  he  appeared  in  arms  with  his  con-  Limestone  and  marble  are  foa^  in  tba  £\  E» 

federates,  and  constrained  the  king  to  sign  those  and  iron,  lead,  and  copper  in  the  W.    Tbo  f^ 

remarkable  regulations  called  the  provisions  of  adelphia  and  NorriaCown,  the  Ohaatar  VaBiv. 

Oxford,  by  which  the  whole  legislative  and  ex-  and  the  Philadelphia,  Eaatoa,  and  Waiar  l«o 

ecutive  power  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  24  railroads  pass  through  the  eoon^.  OapitaL  Sur 

barona,  who  were  in  fiust  controlled  by  Mont-  ristown.    IIL  A  oeotral  eo.  of  Md.,  bo 

fort.    An  agreement  was  proposed  between  the  E.  by  the  Pstnzent  and  8.  W.  by  tlio 

nobles  and  the  king  through  the  arbitration  of  river ;  area,  440  sq.  m. ;  poa  in  I860, 15^t 

Louis  IX.  of  France;  but  the  award  of  this  whom 6,114  were alavea.  TbeaaHbeaiai 

prince  not  being  acceptable  to  the  former,  both  ately  uneven ;  tiie  aoQ  ia  feitOa  nkogtba 

parties  took  arms.    In  May,  1264,  Leicester  met  of  the  rivers.     The  prodnetkina  in  1164 

tiie  royal  army  at  Lewea  in  Sussex,  and  a  fierce  896^947  boahahiof  Indteaota,  18«^09of  i 
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168,MOof4Mli»a,5S8«QMoni^r,«Bd4M,Mi  UteooiL  TIm  prodoetioM  in  18S4  iv«n  IML- 
it&of  tobAoco.  Tlierew«re4vooil6BfiMloneB,  90S  biaheb  of  Indiu  corn,  6,533  of  wliwl, 
31  grist  milJs»  37  oharehflfl^  1  nowmiier  office,  8^867  of  oatai,  and  186  bales' of  cotloo«  The 
and  750  pupils  attending  puUie  Bcboob.  The  coiintj  contains  excellent  elate.  Capilal,  Moaal 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  passes  along  the  S.  Ma.  X  A  K.  W.  co.  of  Tenn^  bmdering  on 
W.  border.  Capital,  Bocimlle.  lY.  A  &  W.  Kentnckr,  and  drained  by  Cumberland  rivw 
CO.  of  Va^  boanded.  W.  bj  New  riyer,  and  and  its  branches;  area,  500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
drained  by  the  head  waters  of  Staonton  liTor ;  1850,  21,945,  of  whom  9,071  were  slaFSSL  It 
area,  490  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  8,359,  of  whom  has  a  rolling  soriaoe  and  a  good  soil.  Hie  pio- 
1,471  were  slaves.  The  soriaoe  is  monntainoos,  doetions  in  1850  were  1,077,304  boahels  of  In- 
and  the  soil  generally  rocky,  hot  prodnotiTe  diva  com,  153,179  of  oats^  43,807  of  wheat, 
near  the  riTersw  The  prodactioDs  in  1850  were  8,454,745  lbs.  of  tobacco^  and  155,129  of  bnl- 
266,616  bosbels  o(  Indian  com,  51,827  of  wheat,  ter.  There  were  27  chorches,  4  newspaper  ci^ 
1»J6,120  of  oats,  and  4,453  tons  of  hay.  There  ficea»  and  343  pnpils  attending  schoolsL  C^|»tal, 
were  4  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  12  chnrches,  and  ClarksTilleL  Al.  A  K.  £.  oa  of  Ey.,  bounded 
SoO  popils  attending  public  schools.  Y^ne  of  S.  in  paf)  by  Red  river ;  area,  275  so.  m. ;  popw 
real  estate  in  1856,  $2,650,812,  showing  an  in-  in  1850, 9,903,  of  whom  3,073  were  daTeei  Tht 
crease  of  80  per  cent,  since  1850.  The  Virginia  surface  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  and  most 
ind  TennesBce  railroad  passes  through  the  ooun-  of  the  soil  rery  fertile.  The  productions  in 
fcy.  Capital,  Christaansbnrg.  Y.  A  a  cou  1850  were  914,863  bushels  of  Indian  com,  97,- 
of  K.  C,  bounded  W.  by  Yadkin  river  and  974  of  oats,  106  tons  of  hemp,  4,410  lbs.  of  to- 
irained  by  its  brandies ;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  baoco,  and  35,302  of  wooL  There  were  12  grist 
ID  1850,  6,872,  of  whom  1,778  were  idaves.  The  miUs,  1  new^i^r  office,  19  churches,  and  668 
surface  of  the  W.  part  is  hilly ;  much  of  the  soil  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Mount 
is  fertile.  In  1850  this  oonnty  produced  192,-  Sterling.  XIL  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  dnunad 
191  bushels  of  Indian  oora  and  1,456  bales  c^  by  Misimi  river  and  its  branches ;  area,  480  a%. 
30ttoD.  There  were  2  cotton  fiictories,  3  saw  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 38,218.  The  surface  is  undo- 
uilla,  6  churches,  and  1,022  pupils  attending  latmg,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile  and  weU 
imblic  scools.  Capital,  Lawrenceville.  YI.  A  cultivated.  Trenton  limestone  is  abundant 
i  £.  CO.  of  Ga.,  bounded  N.  £.  by  Pendleton's  The  productions  in  1850  were  316,769  bushels 
iver,  S.  by  the  Altamaha,  and  8.  W.  by  the  of  wheat,  1,273,932  of  Indian  corn,  198,893  of 
Little  Ocmolgee,  and  intersected  by  the  Oconee;  oats,  and  12,801  tons  of  hay.  There  were  tO 
irca,  624  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  2,843,  of  whom  churches^  10  newqiqier  offices,  and  13,828  pii- 
^84  were  slaves.  The  surfiMse  is  level  and  the  pile  attending  public  sdiools.  The  Miami  cand 
oil  sandy.  The  productions  in  1850  were  55,-  passes  through  the  county,  and  several  railroads 
165  bushels  of  Indian  com,  28,710  <tf  sweet  po-  terminate  at  Dayton,  the  capital  ZIII.  A  W. 
atoes,  and  292  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  Sugar,  Big  and  latde 
IS  churches,  and  200  pupils  attending  public  Baoooon  creeks;  area,  504  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
ttboolsw  Capital,  Mount  Vernon.  YIL  A  8.  1850, 18,084.  The  snrfiMe  is  level  or  undulat- 
S.  CO.  of  Ala.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Coosa  and  ing^  and  the  soil  is  generally  good.  The  pr»- 
ilabama  rivers,  and  intersected  in  tiie  N.  by  ductions  in  1850  were  1,392,404  bushels  of  In- 
die Tallapoosa ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850^  dian  com,  121.988  of  wheat,  99,083  of  oata, 
{9,795,  of  whom  19,511  were  daves.  The  sms  10,714  tons  of  hay,  and  85,283  lbs.  of  wooL 
ace  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  There  were  19  saw  mills,  24  grist  miUsi  48 
rbe  productions  in  1850  were  1,265,645  bushels  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  1,880  pnpHs 
»f  Indian  com,  293,488  of  sweet  potatoes,  191,-  attending  schools.  The  New  Albany  and 
^  of  oats,  166,639  lbs.  of  rice,  and  25,326  bales  Salem  railroad  passes  through  Crawibrda- 
if  cotton.  Tliere  were  20  churches^  10  news-  ville,  the  capitaL  XIY.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  DL 
Mper  offices,  and  366  pupils  attending  public  drained  by  Shoal  creek  and  its  branchesi  and 
ichools.  The  Montgomery  and  West  Point  rail-  the  head  waters  of  the  Macoupin  creek ;  area, 
tiad  passes  through  Montgomery,  the  capital  544  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  1855,  9,041.  It  has  a  di- 
if  the  county  and  of  the  state.  YUI.  An  £.  yersified  surface,  narUy  covered  with  fbrestSi 
n.  of  Texas,  dndned  by  San  Jacinto  river  and  and  a  rich  soil.  Tne  productions  in  1850  were 
ts  tributaries ;  area,  852  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  452,885  bushels  of  Indian  com,  98,412  of  oata, 
1,946,  of  whom  1,947  were  slaves.  It  has  a  21,425  of  wheat,  ^d  18,858  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
oiling  surface  with  an  abundance  of  good  tim-  were  25  grist  mills,  12  ohurchesjind  1,663  pu* 
>er,  and  the  soil,  with  the  exception  of  some  pils  attending  public  schools.  The  Alton  and 
andy  pine  barrens,  is  fertile.  The  productions  Terre  Haute  railroad  pntioew  through  Hillsbor- 
n  1850  were  80,441  bushels  of  Indian  com,  ough,  the  capitaL  XV.  An  £.  co.  of  Mo^ 
1,109  bales  of  cotton,  and  89,720  lbs.  of  bntter.  bounded  S.  by  the  Missouri  river  and  dndnea 
rhere  were  3  churches,  and  75  pupils  attending  byAu  Cuivre  and  Lantre  creeks;  area,  576 
choola.  Yalue  of  knd  in  1859,  |715i92.  sq.  m. ;  p(^.  in  1856.  7,263,  of  whom  1,M5 
)a|Hta],  Montgomery.  IX.  A  W.  co.  of  Ark.,  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly  in  the  regioa 
Irained  by  Washita  river  and  its  branches;  of  the  river,  and  in  other  parts  undulating; 
vea,  1,050  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854, 2,172,  of  whom  the  soil  is  of  various  qualities.  limestone,  iron 
U  were  aUTsa.    The  smfiMe  is  mostly  tnoan*  ore^  aiMl  coal  are  found.    The  produetiona  in 
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1850  were  844,721  boshelfl  of  Indian  com,  21,-  in  1792  his  first  pnbfioation,  a  tale,  appeared  h 

170  of  wheat,  74«958  of  oats,  1,009  tons  of  haj,  an  Edinhoivh  periodical.    Bnt  he  soon  tir«d  d 

20,696  lbs.  of  wool,  and  868,865  of  tobacco.  London,  and  retamed  to Wath, where  howererlx 

There  were  9  chnrches,  and  692  pnpils  attending  remained  onlj  for  a  short  time.  Toward  tiie  td 

pnblio  schools.    Ca|)itaL  Danville.    XYI.  A  S.  of  1792  he  became  clerk  to  Mr.  Joseph  did 

W.  CO.  of  Iowa,  drained  by  Nishnabatona  and  of  Sheffield,  editor  and  publisher  of  tlie  ^^if^ 

West  Nodaway  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Mis-  field  Re^ster,"  a  newn>i4>er  aocnaed  of  r^^'  !^ 

,  90uri;*area,  482  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  1,094.  tionary  tendencies.    He  wrote  political  tni''n 

The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile,  and  when  Gales,  learning  that  a  warrant  }^ 

The  productions  in  1869  were  66,465  bushels  been  issued  against  him  for  treason,  fled  v 

of  Indian  corn,  1,112  of  wheat,  4,488  of  pota-  America,  Montgomery  started  a  nev  w<<^ 

toes,  and  19,887  lbs.  of  butter.    Capital,  Frank-  journal  called  Uie  '^Sheffield  Iris,**  adrocat^' 

lord.  peace  and  reform  principles.    The  fint  amy: 

MONTGOMERY,  a  city  of  Montgomery  oo.,  appeared  July  4, 1794,  and  he  continued  to  tit 

Ala,  and  capital  of  the  state  and  county,  ritu-  it  till  Sept.  27, 1825,  when  on  his  retiremesti 

ated  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  left  baik  of  the  public  banquet  was  given  himbyhi8toinisc'& 

Alabama  river,  415  m.  above  Mobile ;  pop.  in  Almost  immediately  after  the  first  appetnen 

1850,  4,935;  in  1858  estimated  at  7,000,  and  in  of  the  '^Iris,''  he  was  indicted,  tried,  and&x^ 

1860  at  10,000.    In  addition  to  the  state  house,  £20,  and  sentenced  to  8  months^  iinpn<<C' 

gaol,  and  various  public  offices,  it  has  6  church-  ment,  for  printing  a  doggerel  ballad  <m  "^TV 

68,  several  seminaries,  the  law  department  of  Fall  of  the  Bastile*'  for  a  poor  hawker.   A^iz 

the  university  of  Alabama,  4  daily  newspaper  in  1796  he  was  found  guilty  of  seditioii,  ti< 

offioes,  2  banks,  and  several  marble  yards,  iron  £80,  and  sentenced  to  6  months^  impriaonaitrt 

founderies,  and  saw  mills,  and  is  largely  engaged  for  publishing  in  his  newspaper  an  acoooct  d 

in  the  shipment  of  cotton.    The  river  is  navi-  a  riot  in  Sheffield,  to  quell  which  themilitv? 

gable  by  steamboats  to  this  point  at  all  seasons  had  been  called  out  and  had  fired  on  th#p6'T>- 

of  the  year.    The  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad  He  was  confined  in  York  castle,  where  i« 

oonnects  the  city  with  Pittston,  and  when  com-  wrote  a  small  volume  of  poems  entitled  **  Pr.«« 

pleted  will  extend  to  Pensaoola;  and  the  Mont-  Amusements,^  published  in  1797.    His  tfi^M. 

ffomery  and  West  Point  railroad,  which  now  yet  earnest  character,  and  his  Uterar^r  tb-  ^> 

(I860)  has  its  W.  terminus  at  Montgomerv,  is  now  began  to  be  recognized,  and  won  him  tbr 

to  be  prolonged  by  means  of  connecting  lines  regard  of  his  politick  opponents.    Kaoj  »b^* 

to  the  Mississippi.    Montgomery  was  laid  out  poems  appeared  in  the  '*  uis,*^  and  he  here  tp 

in  1817,  and  the  seat  of  government  was  ro-  take  a  high  rank  as  a  sacred  poet    In  1^'^  \ 

moved  to  it  from  Tuscaloosa  in  1846.  published  ^'  The  Wanderer  in   SwitvrU&l" 

MONTGOMERY,   Oountsss.     See  Baitkb,  which  soon  reached  a  8d  edition.    *'TbeWK 

Eabounk,  Indies,*'  a  descriptive  poem,  commemorstTecf 

MONTGOMERY,  Jambs,  a  Britbh  poet,  bom  the  abolition  of  the  alare  trade,  mtvrA  s 

in  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Nov.  4,  1771,  died  near  1809.     Soon  after  he  published  **!«  ^  ••^• 

Sheffield,  April  80,  1854.     His  father  was  a  before  the  Flood,"  and  ^*  Greenland.**  ct\t'^'^ 

Moravian  preacher,  and  James,  being  intended  ing  the  efforts  of  the  Moravian  mianooanf  '-t 

for  the  same  office,  was  sent  in  his  7th  year  that  country.    The  former  poem  attainei  r<^ 

f^om  Ireland,  whither  his  father  had  removed,  popularity.    In  1827  appeared  ^The  P<  ^ 

to  a  Moravian  settlement  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  Idand  and  other  Poems.^    A  collected  k.''< 

Yorkshire,  to  complete  his  education.    Here  of  his  works  was  <^ed  for  in  183S,  and  ana 

.lie  remained  for  10  years,  undistinguished  ex-  in  1849  and  in  1851.  In  1858  ^*  Original  Htcs? 

oept  for  indolence  and  melancholy.  At  the  end  for  Public,  Private,  and  Social  Devotka**  («^ 

of  that  period,  his  parents  being  now  dead,  the  eluded  the  series  of  his  poetical  worin.  Hb  r^  <" 

brethren  at  Fulneck  apprenticed  him  to  a  grocer  works  are :  "  Prose  by  a'  Poet,"  beinf  tvo  ^ 

in  Mirfield.    He  was  already  a  writer  of  verses,  nmes  of  sketches,  and  a  '^  History  of  MiaH<'ci'] 

a  love  of  poetry  having  been  awakened  in  him  Enterprise  in  the  South  Seas."    He  dfliv«^ 

by  hearing  Blair^s  ^*  Grave"  read  aloud;  and  in  1880  a  course  of  lectures  on  the '*  Histon  ^ 

before  the  age  of  14  he  had  written  a  mock  English  Literature,**  and  in  1869  a  lectar»  *<^ 

heroic  poem  of  1,000  lines,  and  had  commenced  some  Passages  of  English  Poetry  bet  !  r:i 

an  epic  to  be  called  ''The  World."    The  servi-  known."    In  1885  he  declined  the  o^/ 

tttde  of  a  grocer's  shop  becoming  irksome  to  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  nniverfitT  of  E'-'^' 

hfm,  he  ran  away  in  June,  1789,  with  Z$,  6<£.  in  burgh,  and  in  the  same  year  a  pentioo  of  i^*^' 

his  pocket ;  but  after  man^  wanderings  he  en-  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  queeo.   Tb^^"/ 

gaged  again  as  shop  boy  m  Wath,  a  village  of  he  was  a  politician  and  Journalist,  and  tb«  ]Mr?f 

Yorkshire.    When  he  had  been  in  this  place  a  part  of  his  poetry  is  hardly  rdigioos,  vrt  b'  v 

iear  he  sent  a  volume  of  manuscript  poetry  to  oest  known  by  that  in  which  he  sQoeeed«d  ^«< 

[r.  Harrison,  a  London  publisher,  and  soon  his  sacred  hymns.  They  have  a  pare,  a^  '* 

after  went  there  himself.   Mr.  Harrison  refused  and  often  profound  religious  spirit    H»  ^^' 

his  poems,  but  engaged  him  as  his  shopman,  is  considered  a  model  of  deameasasd  <r-'>~ 

fin  liondon  he  led  the  same  recluse  life  as  in  the  citv.    In  politics  he  was  a  liberal  vh%;  t^'^  '^ 

eonntry ;  writing  was  his  only  amusement,  and  ardent  slavery  abolitioQist,  and  in  Usaa*^ 
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■eimited  himself  with  the  MoraTima.  Memoirs  menoed  a  disorderly  retreat,  and  the  assault  on 

>f  his  life  and  writings,  with  extracts  from  his  the  oitj  ended  in  £uliire.    He  was  interred 

>x)rre8pondence  and  jonmals    (7  vols.    Svo.,  within  the  city  walls.    His  death  was  consid* 

:855-'6),  have  been  published  by  two  of  his  ered  a  severe  loss  to  the  American  cause,  and 

nends,  Jolm  Holland  and  James  Everett    A  oongress  testified  "  their  grateful  remembrance, 

»mplete  edition  of  his  poetical  works  appeared  profound  req>ect,  and  high  veneration'*  for  him, 

n  1855  (4  vols.  12mo.,  jLondon).  by  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the 

MONTGOMERT,  Richabd,    an    American  frontof  St  Paul's  church,  New  York.    In  1818 

'evolndonary  general  born  at  Oonvoy  House,  the  state  of  New  York  caused  his  remains  to  be 

lear  Baphoe,  Ireland,  Deo.  2,  1786,  killed  in  removed  and  placed  beneath  the  monument 
he  attack  on  Quebec,  Dec.  81, 1775.    At  the       MONTGOMERY,  Robkbt,  an  English  poet 

ige  of  18  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Brit-  and  deigyman,  bom  in  Bath  in  1807,  died  in 

Si  army,  in  1757  commenced  his  career  of  Brighton,  Deo.  8,  1855.    He  wss  the  son  of  a 

ictive  service  in  America,  and  at  the  sieffe  of  theatrical  down  named  Gomery,  but  always  as- 

iioaisburg  in  1758  and  elsewhere  gave  evidence  sumed  the  more  dignified  name  in  his  literary 

>f  high  military  capacity.     He  distinguished  worka    At  an  early  ase  he  was  conducting  a 

limself  in  the  expeditions  against  Martinique  weekly  publication,  called  ^^The  Inspector,^'  in 

ind  Havana,      "  *-  *"-"    -^-- ?  - * -     — •  -       _.,.  t  .  ..m.. 

o  revi^t 

he  next  „  . 

nission,  ana,  emiffratiuff  to  New  York,  married  The  tone  of  this  poem  was  religious,  and  all 
i  daughter  of  Jn<^  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  his  subsequent  efforts  were  in  the  same  vein, 
n  1778  settled  in  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  co.  In  His  next  publication,  "  The  Omnipresence  of 
1775  he  represented  Dutchess  oo.  in  the  pro-  the  Deity^'  (1828),  was  the  most  popular  of 
rincial  congress,  and  later  in  the  same  year  his  poems,  8  editions  beinff  sold  in  as  manv 
was  i4)pointed  one  of  the  8  brigadiers  to  serve  months ;  and  in  1857  it  had  reached  the  26th 
n  the  newly  organized  armr  of  the  imited  edition.  It  was  on  the  ^>pearance  of  the  11th 
»lonies.  The  office,  which  had  been  neither  edition  of  this  work  in  1830,  that  Macau- 
expected  nor  desired  by  him,  was  accepted  lay  wrote  a  famous  criticism  upon  it  in  the 
m  the  ground  that  ^  the  will  of  an  op-  ^*  Edinburgh  Review,"  charging  tne  poet  with 
)ressed  people,  compelled  to  choose  between  plagiarism  and  every  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
iberty  and  slavery,  must  be  obeyed."  He  was  sin,  and  ascribing  its  popularity  to  a  well  plan- 
mmediately  attached,  as  senior  brigadier,  to  ned  system  of  puffing.  In  1828  he  also  pub- 
he  larger  of  the  two  divisions  sent  to  Canada  lished  a  volume  containing  "A  Universal  IVayer, 
Q  the  summer  of  1775,  and  in  the  eariy  part  of  Death,  a  Vision  of  Heaven,  and  a  Vision  of 
September  found  himself  before  the  fortress  of  HelL"  His  next  production  was  "Satan,*' 
It  John's.  The  illness  of  Gen.  Schuyler  having  which  procured  for  him  the  popular  sobriquet 
caused  his  return  to  Albany,  Montgomery  as-  of  ^  Satan'*  Mon^mery.  In  1880  he  entered 
nmed  the  command  of  the  division,  and  by  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  with  the  intention  of 
i  series  of  well  directed  movements  successive-  preparing  himself  for  the  ministry  ;  and  In 
y  scouired  possession  of  Ohambly,  St  John's,  1881  he  published  "Oxford,"  a  semi-historiosl 
ind  Montresj,  thereby  becoming  in  the  middle  poem,  wiui  notes  and  illustrations,  which  gsined 
)f  November  master  of  a  great  part  of  Oan-  nim  however  only  ridicule  among  the  memben 
Ida.  Effecting  a  Junction  on  Deo.  4  with  of  the  university.  In  1882  he  published '^  The 
ynold's  troops,  then  recently  arrived,  he  im-  Messiah,  a  Poem,  in  Six  Books ;"  and  in  1888 
nediately  proceeded  to  take  a  position  before  ^*  Woman,  the  Angel  of  Life."  In  1885  he  was 
Quebec.  At  a  council  of  officers  it  was  deter-  ordidned,  and  his  first  curacy  was  Whitdngloa 
nined  to  attempt  to  capture  the  ]iIaoe  by  a  In  Shropshire.  In  May,  1886,  he  became  mln- 
roup  de  maifiy  and  two  attacks  of  this  character  ister  of  Percy  street  chapeL  London,  whence  in 
vere  projected,  the  one  on  the  lower  town  1888  he  went  to  St  Jude's  chapel,  Glasgow. 
Tom  Uie  suburbs  of  St.  Roque,  and  the  other  Here  his  preaching  bemg  attended  with  much 
>n  the  upper  at  the  Cape  Diamond  bastion,  controversy,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Lon- 
*to  be  executed  in  the  night  and  when  the  don  in  1842.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he 
leather  should  be  favorable."  Accordingly,  published  '*  Luther,  or  the  Spirit  of  Tolera- 
)n  Dec  81,  at  2  A.  M.,  the  storming  columns  tion ;"  and  in  the  next  year  resumed  his  minis- 
oommencea  their  march  amid  a  heavy  fall  of  try  at  Percy  street  chapel,  where  he  continned 
mow,  which  considerably  impeded  their  move-  nntil  his  death.  From  1848  to  1854  he  issued 
nents,  Montgomery,  who  headed  the  attack  a  number  of  theological  works,  and  a  series 
3n  the  Cape  Diamond  bastion,  reached  with  of  ^*  Meditations"  upon  Scripture  subjects ; 
lifficnlty  the  first  barrier,  which  was  rapidly  *^  Sacred  Meditations  and  Moral  Themes ;" 
serried.  Pausing  a  moment  to  encourase  his  "The  Christian  Life,  a  Msnnal  of  Sacred  Verse;" 
neu,  he  pressed  eagerly  on  to  the  second  bar-  "Lyra  Christiana— Poems  on  Christianity  and 
rier,  and  with  his  two  ^ds  fell  dead  at  the  first  the  Church  ;"  "  Lines  on  Wellington,"  and 
ind  only  disduu^  by  the  British  artillerymen,  "  The  Hero's  Funend,"  in  1852 ;  and  "  The 
vho  immediately  took  to  flight.  His  men.  Sanctuary,  a  Companion  in  Yerse  for  the  £ng- 
[>inio-«trioken  by  the  loss  of  their  leaderi  oom-  liah  Prayer  Book." 
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M0NT6OMERTSHIKE,  a  oonnt j  of  Walei^  Poland,  espoQiaDj  dlrtii^Mhii^  ISmH  ■ 

bounded  N.  by  Denbiffhabire,  £.  by  Shropsbire,  aide-de-camp  to  Bertbier,  in  tbe  battle  of  V^. 

S.  by  Radnorehirei  S.  W.  by  Oardigansbire,  and  gram,  where  be  receiyed  5  woonds.   I&^/. 

W.  and  N.  W.  by  Merionethshire ;  area,  756  he  was  appointed  chamberlain  to  the  emptrt 

8q.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  67,886.    It  belongs  almost  was  intmsted  with  several  diplomatio  nuftd^rt 

entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn,  which  trav-  which  he  discharged  with  tact  and  tbifitj.  ■>: 

erses  its  whole  extent    The  principal  monn*  was  made  a  brigadier«eneral in  1814.  TU'x 

tains  are  Plinlimmon,  the  Breiddin  lulls,  and  of  Kapoleon  af&oted  him  greatly;  be  ple*!^. 

Llondinam,  which  is   1,896  feet  high.    The  in  vidn  to  accompany  the  emperor  to  Bbi,  ly 

chief  rivers,  beside  the  Severn,  are  the  Vymwy,  among  the  foremost  to  J<Mn  mm  on  hb  msr. 

Wye,  and  Dovey.    The  soil  of  the  low  country  in  1816,  acted  as  his  aid^-do-eamp  dorvfU: 

is  in  general  fertile.    In  the  districts  bordering  Hondred  Days,  fonght  for  him  to  the  list,  c^ 

on  England  agriculture  has  made  considerable  on  his  second  abdication  obtained  pennisrit 

progress.     Copper,  zinc,  coal,  and  limestone  to  follow  him  to  St,  Helenai  where  he  deTU«{ 

are  mined,    llie  staple  manufactures  are  flan-  himself  to  his  personal  service.    He  vitscMJ 

nels,  and  a  species  of  cotton  called  ''Welsh  his  death,  was  appointed  one  of  lus  execot  rv 

plains."    Montgomeryshire  sends  two  members  and  returning  to  Europe,  published  in  ooiga&cir 

to  parliament,  one  for  the  county  and  one  for  6  with  Gen.  Gonrgand  a  series  of  pq)en  mice 

nnited  boroughs.    Capital,  Montgomery.  nnder  Napoleon's  dictation :  Mim^wm  prntr  ar 

MONTH  (Sax.  mono,  the  moon),  a  period  of  tir  d  VhisMre  de  IVanee  mm$  Napti&iii,  ^> 
time  defined,  according  to  the  derivation  of  the  d  SU,  HiUns  tout  m  dioUe  (8  vol&  Sto^  h:a. 
word,  by  one  revolution  of  the  moon  around  the  1828).  His  fortone  having  been  mined  br  Lk 
earth,  and  hence  equal  to  29  days,  Ifi  hours,  44  protracted  absence,  he  tried  to  retri€T«  it  ri 
minutes,  and  8  seconds.  This  division  of  time,  oommerieal  enterprise,  bat  ikiled,  sod  bccEsi 
now  known  as  the  lunar  month,  was  used  by  involved  in  debt.  He  accompanied  Prinoe  Le- 
the Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  and  is  still  by  the  Napoleon  in  his  unsuooeasrol  attempt  it  Bii- 
Jews,  Turks,  and  many  uncivilized  nations,  as  k>gne  in  1840,  and  was  sentenced  toihiielui  -^ 
the  most  distinctly  marked  period  of  the  year,  prisonment  at  Ham,  but  at  the  end  of  s  fev  jns 
But  if  the  year  be  made  to  comprise  12  of  these  received  a  pardon.  WhUe  in  piisoo  be  wr  4* 
months,  the  seasons  will  soon  be  found  to  fall  HUtoire  de  la  captMU  d$  SU,  EUhi  (hr^ 
back  from  those  months  to  which  they  origi-  1846).  After  the  revolution  of  lS48he  bcou 
nally  belonged,  so  that  in  84  years  the  change  a  member  of  the  locative  assembly,  sod  l^ 
womd  be  complete  from  summer  to  winter,  long  enough  to  see  Loids  Napoleoo,  to  vlo* 
The  period  of  a  month  has  ooDsequently  beeoa  fortunes  he  was  as  enthnsiastkaUy  devoted  v^ 
changed  to  the  12th  part  of  the  solar  year,  and  had  been  to  those  of  his  unde^  aseesd  tbe  la- 
comprises  an  average  length  of  80  day^  10  perial  throne. — ^Hisson,themarqa]sofMic^>' 
hours,  and  80  minutes.  This  is  called  the  solar  Ion,  who  has  married  a  lady  of  ylrpn  i»  ^^ 
month.  But  the  calendar  months  are  not  equal  (1860)  French  oonsnl-genend  in  New  Tori 
divisions  of  the  year,  some  (April,  June,  Sep«  MONTHTON,  or  Mohttos,  Arrooi  iuj 
tember,  and  November)  consisting  of  80,  and  BAPTon  Robkbt  Avovr,  bano  de,  a  FWoci 
the  remainder  of  81  days,  except  February,  to  philanthropist,  bom  in  Paris,  Dee.  SS  or  H 
which  a  period  of  only  28  days  is  assigned,  with  1788,  died  there,  Dea  26, 1820.  Et^u» 
the  addition  every  4th  year  of  one  more  day.  oessively  intendant  of  Uie  provinces  of  PnnDX 
These  distinctions  often  give  rise  to  much  con-  Auvergne,  and  Aunis,  and  as  member  of  tbe  rtji 
fusion  as  to  the  time  intended  to  be  designated  council  opposed  the  unlawfbl  proecediB^  ^. 
by  a  month.  In  popular  language  it  is  often  im-  sorted  to  in  the  case  of  Lachalciak^  sad  proti^* 
derstood  to  be  4  weeks,  as  tms  is  very  nearly  an  against  the  dissolution  of  a&dent  ^ai^atm^ 
equal  period,  expressed  in  the  dividon  by  weeks,  decreed  by  Chancellor  Msapeoa.  I>  ^^ 
to  the  month.  This  Is  even  laid  down  by  Black-  quenoe  of  this  latter  act  he  was  deorifed  o^ 
stone  as  the  legal  definition  of  the  term,  so  that  office.  Soon  after  the  secession  oi  Looii  in 
a  lease  for  12  months  is  only  for  48  weeks ;  but  he  was  appointed  oounoillor  of  statSb  ^^^  * 
the  expression  "  a  twelvemonth^'  has  been  le-  1780  bhanoellor  of  the  ooont  d*Artoii  (^ 
gallv  held  to  mean  a  solar  year.  ward  Charies  X.).  emigrated  to  Ea^to^o^  ?J 

MONTHOLON,  Chabus  Tbibtak  ds,  count  breaking  out  of  the  Ftanch  revdotioo,  ifid  ci 
of  Lee,  a  Fk^nch  soldier,  bom  in  Paris  in  1788,  not  return  to  France  until  the  secoad  re^ 
died  in  Aug.  1858.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  tion.  He  possessed  a  princely  IbrtoM,  iv  >^ 
fiimily,  entered  the  naval  service  when  10  years  voted  the  larger  portion  not  of  hb  iaco— '^^ 
old,  but  soon  left  it,  and  in  1797  became  a  non-  but  of  his  capital,  to  philanthropis  p«f** 
oommissioned  officer  in  a  regiment  of  cavahry.  He  ffeneroosly  assisted  bis  exiled  cemtij^" 
By  his  bravery  and  good  conduct,  in  less  than  and  bequeathed  to  French  honltalf  OTtfV|'' 
S  yean  he  reached  the  rank  of  M<f  ifesaM^nm.  OOOfrancs.  Aseariy aal788behsdfri>diwi 
In  this  capadty  he  evinced  great  seal  in  behalf  prize  for  vhrtne  and  sevenl  o^^  P'^^ 
of  Bonaparte  on  the  18th  Brumaire.  after  which  awarded  by  the  French  academy  sad  tbt^ 
he  was  officially  attached  to  the  nnt  consults  emy  of  sciences.  These,  haying  bsssioff'^ 
stafl^  and  gained  promotion  by  his  valor  dur-  ed  by  order  of  the  oonventioo.  we  ^V[ 
ittg  the   oamp^gns  in  Italy,  Ckrmany,  and  by  the  donor  on  Us  rstam  to  iiaaoi  to  *^'^ 
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ind  afterward  increased.  Eveiyvear  the  French  He  was  selected  by  members  of  the  pontifical 

icademv  distribntes  two  Monthyon  prizes  of  govermnent  to  celebrate  this  event  in  a  poem 

0,000  francs  each :  one  to  the  poor  nerson  who  conformed  to  their  political  views,  and  pub- 

las  performed  the  most  meritorious  aeed  of  vir-  lished  in  15  days  his  Bamlliana^m  a  style 

ue ;  the  other  to  the  author  of  the  work  which  more  truly  Dantesque  than  any  thing  that  had 

tas  been  Judged  the  most  usefhl  for  the  improve-  been  written  for  centuries.    The  angel  of  the 

Dent  of  public  morals.    Two  others  of  equal  Lord  and  the  enemy  of  mankind  contend  for 

jnount  are  awarded  by  the  academy  of  sciences:  the  soul  of  the  murdered  republican,  which^ 

»n6  to  him  who  shall  have  found  during  the  though  finally  saved,  is  doomed  for  a  period  to 

ear  some  means  of  improvement  of  the  medi-  hover  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  to  witness 

al  and  surgical  art ;  the  other  to  him  who  shall  the  atrocities  of  the  reign  of  terror.    It  was  the 

lave  discovered  the  means  of  rendering  some  first  effective  expression  of  the  horror  of  mo- 

nechanical  art  lees  unhealthy.  Monthyon  wrote  narchical  and  Catholic  Europe  at  the  French 

n  JSloge  du  ehanceUer  de  VHdpital  (1777) ;  Re-  revolution.    The  first  edition  of  his  mytholosi- 

herches  et  eonMSrattom  mir  la  papulation  de  cal  poem  MuMogonia  (1796)  was  agreeable  to  the 

a  Frarice  (Xl*(^)\  an  essay  on  the  mflnence  of  papal  government;  but  he  afterward  embraced 

he  discovery  of  America  upon  Europe,  which  the  hopes  of  national  revival  offered  by  Bona- 

ron  a  prize  at  the  French  academy ;  Quelle  ir^  parte,  whom  he  made  the  hero  of  the  second 

iuence  ont  les  ditena  eep^ees  d'impSte  iur  la  edition  (1798),  and  also  of  a  still  finer  poem  en- 

%&rali(l,  raetivitS  et  Vinduetrie  deepeupleif  titled  iVom^^.    He  was  successively  secretary 

1808) ;  Lea  ministres  deajlnaneee  en  France  de  of  the  directory  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  and 

660  d  1791  (London,  1812);  Mat  aetuel  du  conmiissary  in  the  Romagna;  and  Bonaparte, 

r&nJcin  (London,  1812),  &c.     A  poem  in  his  having  listened  at  a  private  entertunment  to 

lonor  by  Alfred  de  W^ly  (1826),  and  a  prose  one  of  his  poems  in  honor  of  revolutionary 

ssay  by  L.  Feugdre  (1834),  were  crowned  by  liberty,  pronounced  him  one  of  the  greatest  of 

he  French  academy  in  1884.  Italian  geniuses.    He  fied  to  France  on  the 

MONTI,  YixcKNzo,  an  Italian  poet,  born  in  Austro-Eussian  invasion  in  1799,  but  returned 

Nisignano,  near  Ferrara,  Feb.  19,  1754,  died  to  Milan  after  the  batde  of  Marengo,  and  pub- 

n  Milan,  Oct.   18,  1828.    He  was  originally  lished  the  tragedy  of  Caio  Oraecho^  and  a  poem 

estined   by  his  father  to  the  career  of  an  on  the  death  of  his  friend  the  mathematician, 

picolturist;  but  while  at  the  seminary  of  MascheronL    Appointed  professor   of  belles- 

aenza  he  displayed  such  aptitude  for  study  lettres  in  the  college  of  Milan,  he  was  imme- 

nd  love  of  literature  that  he  was  sent  to  the  diately  afterward  promoted  to  the  chair  of  rhet* 

diversity  of  Ferrara.    He  aimed  at  no  pro-  oric  in  the  university  of  Pavia.    He  celebrated 

ession,  but  read  with  enthusiasm  the  Latin  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  as  king  of  Italy 

nd  Italian  poets^  and  before  his  16th  year  pub-  (1806)  in  the  poem  of  H  benefiaioj  the  triumph 

ished  Latin  elegies  and  an  Italian  poem  on  the  of  Jena  In  an  ode  on  the  /&ada  di  Federieo^ 

•rophecy  of  Jacob.     The  infiuence  of  Dante,  the  usurpation  of  the  Spanish  throne  in  the 

rhom  he  made  his  model,  appears  in  the  sub-  PdlingeneH,  the  second  marriage  of  the  em- 

ime  imagery  of  his  *^  Vision  of  Ezekiel,''  writ-  peror  in  the  Eierogamia,  and  the  birth  of 

en  2  years  later.    His  occasional  verses  attract-  the  king  of  Bome  in  l^e  Apt  Panaeride.    He 

d  the  attention  of  Oardinal  Borghese,  who  also  made  a  tran^ation  of  the  Biad,  which  ia 

ondocted  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  associat-  highly  esteemed  for  elegance  and  fidelity,  tiioueh 

d  with  the  most  eminent  men,  and  appointed  he  confessed  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Greek, 

M^retary  to  Braschi,  nephew  of  Pope  Pius  YL  and  had  studied  Homer  only  trough  numerous 

Lssnming  the  clerical  habit,  he  was  called  the  translators  and  commentators.    It  was  attack- 

bbateMonfti,  though  he  never  took  orders.  He  ed  by  ITgo  Foscolo  and  other  Hellenists,  and 

ecited  and  published  several  poems  wil^  ap-  defended  by  Monti.  After  the  loss  of  his  honora 

lauae,  and  was  received  into  the  academy  of  by  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  he  wrote  chiefiy 

Orcadians,  with  the  principal  members  of  which  in  prose,  though  he  consented  to  compose  two 

16  was  soon  at  war  on  account  of  his  satires  short  poems  in  praise  of  the  imperial  nouse  of 

nd  impatience  of  criticism.     Alfieri  was  at  Austria.    His  principal  production  was  a  phi- 

his  time  gaining  his  first  successes  in  tragedy,  lological  work,  in  which  he  assailed  the  prin- 

everal  of  his  plays  having  been  privately  per-  ciples  of  the  Delia  Oruscans,  and  which  gave 

ormed.    Monti  attempted  to  rival  the  excel-  rise  to  a  warm  controversy.    As  a  classicist, 

ence  of  his  Virginia  by  producing  a  drama  Monti  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  eminent  Ital- 

ntitled  Arietodemo,  in  which  he  aimed  to  com-  !an  poet  of  the  old  school,  and  he  constantly 

>ine  the  vigor  of  Alfieri  with  greater  smooth-  opposed  the  romanticists  who  aimed  to  mod* 

I0S3  and  elegance.    It  was  favorably  received,  emize  the  national  literature.     A  complete 

hoa^b  severely  criticized  for  its  slight  action  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  8  vols, 

ind  Its  horrible  plot.    A  second  dramatic  at-  (Bologna,  1828),  and  a  select  edition  in  6  vols. 

empt,  Oale&tto  Manfrediy  in  which  he  violates  (Milan,  1882). 

m  own  principles  of  dassicality,  proved  a  faU-  M0NTI6NY,   Ross   Cizob  Lxmodo.     See 

u'c.    The  assassination  of  the  French  revolu-  Osdksi. 

ionary  ambassador  Basseville  in  the  streets  of  MONTIJO,  the  name  of  a  domain  in  Estrema^ 

iome  was  the  occasion  of  his  next  production,  dura,  Spidn,  which  in  1697  was  raised  to  the 
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nnk  of  a  oonnty  hj  Gharlw  II.  in  fkrot  of  in  the  KefiMrianda.    Among  tMr  dModak 

Count  John  of  Porto  Oarrero.    The  anoestry  vere  the  ooont  of  Horn  (Pliilip  IL  de  Mvct- 

of  the  latter  was  tnoed  to  ^dio  Booanegra,  morenoj-Nivelle),  who  together  with  l^Lf^ 

a  Genoese^  who  in  1840  asristed  Alfonso  Al.  was  executed  in  6mne]s  1^  order  of  the  <iJKf 

against  the  Moors,  and  who  became  domiciliated  of  Alra  in  1568,  and  Floris  de  MoDtmoRUcj. 

in  Spain,  after  having  been  promoted  bjr  Alfon-  baron  de  Monti^y,  who,  accoidiitf  to  the  ntes: 

so  to  the  dignity  of  admiral  and  count  of  Fafana.  inYestigations  m  liie  archives  of  8imiDe»  bj 

llie  grandwn  of  Bocanegra  aasomed  the  title  M.  Oadiard,  was  privatelT  executed  by  ortf 

and  rank  of  the  house  of  Porto  Oarrero  on  his  of  Philip  II.,  Oct  14, 1570,  his  deiUi  htToc 

marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that  family,  and  been  dim»rently  and  YarioudydeBeribadbrfn' 

one  of  his  suooessors  assumed  the  title  of  count  vious  historians.    Another  cekhnted  memW 

of  Teba.    A  descendant  of  the  latter,  the  count  of  tiie  Flemidi  branch  of  the  Montmonacji  m 

of  Montijo,  duke  of  Penaranda,  fought  in  favor  MuBhallnxembourg.  There  are4  or Srepraot- 

of  Napoleon  I.  during  his  war  with  Spain,  served  atives  of  the  name  still  extant  The  chief  hi^ 

with  distinction  in  the  French  army  after  the  torical  characters  belonging  to  this  ftmilyintbe 

expulsion  of  the  French  from  Spain,  and  subse-  following :  L  Akhx,  1st  duke  of  MooUsawf. 

quently  became  a  member  of  the  Spanish  senate,  grand  constable  of  France,  bom  in  ChintiDj  s 

He  died  in  1889,  and  was  the  father  of  the  pres-  March,  1498,  died  Nov.  11, 1587.   He  wit  a& 

ent  empress  of  France.    (See  EuokinE.)  earlj  friend  of  the  duke  of  Angonlftmei  efkervu^ 

MONTMORENOY,  an  K  CO.  of  Canada  Fast,  Francis  L,  and  first  distinguished  himielftfikf 

bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  drained  by  dier  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIL,  in  the  Wtii 

the  Montmorency  and  St.  Anne  rivers ;  area,  of  Ravenna,  whidi  was  won  in  151S  by  Gtftii 

7,465  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1852,  9,698.    It  has  an  de  Foix.    He  followed  Francis  Lin  his fint a 

uneven  surface  and  fertile  soiL    The  isle  of  Or>  pedition  to  Italy  (1515),  and  fought  hnTtir  £ 

leans  in  the  St  Lawrence  river  is  included  in  Marignano.    In  1521  he  evinced  greet  ntdri} 

the  county.  and  nrmness  during  the  si^ge  of  Minted  vka 

MONTMPRENOT,  a  river  of  Oanada,  which  was  defended  by  Bayard  against  the  annyi 
runs  in  a  very  irregular  N.  and  S.  course  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y .  ¥or  his  giDtttiT  ii 
about  15  m.,  first  through  forests  and  then  oyer  the  disastrous  battle  of  RicociOi  near  MDii,  a 
a  rocky  bed  through  a  cultivated  country,  until,  1522,  he  was  rewarded  hj  the  rank  of  nenUL 
close  to  the  St  Lawrence,  about  8  m.  below  When  the  constable  of  Bourboa  ianM  Pro- 
Quebec,  it  falls  over  a  precipice  some  280  feet  venoe  at  the  head  of  an  imperial  kft»  in  1^^ 
high,  down  which  it  descends  nearly  perpen-  Montmorency  forced  him  to  raise  thenc^c^ 
dicnlarly.  The  breadth  of  the  river  is  about  Marseilles.  In  1525  he  was  made  priiooer  it 
50  feet,  and  the  stream  of  water,  except  during  the  battle  of  Pavia;  but  being  nauati  >* 
floods,  is  of  no  great  magnitude.  A  few  years  participated  in  the  negotiations  whieb  ceded  is 
ago  a  suspension  bridge  was  erected  directly  the  treaty  of  Madrid  (1526).  He  dot  heeia* 
over  the  cataract;  but,  the  flaatenings  upon  the  governor  of  Languedoo  and  grand  nifCff  ^ 
banks  of  the  river  being  insufficient^  it  fell  France,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  luui*' 
shortly  after  it  was  opened,  while  a  fiirmer  with  ment  of  the  finances.  His  avarice  nvt  Jim** 
his  horse  and  wagon  and  two  foot  passengers  isfaction  to  the  Genoese  admirel  I>orii  vj^ 
were  crossing.  broke  oS  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  Fneoe  iv 

MONTMORENCTf,  a  village  of  France,  situ-  became  one  of  the  stanchest  soppcrten  of  u< 

ated  near  the  forest  of  the  same  name,  14  rsu  emperor  Charles  Y.    In  1588,  an  impeml  vby 

N.  from  Paris ;  pop.  abont  2,800.    It  possesses  having  again  entered  Provence^  the  msnhi.  uJ 

a  fine  Gothic  chunsh  of  the  14th  century,  and  waste  the  country,  and  by  skilfoDy  pnlotr'^ 

near  the  town  is  the  house  called  L^Ermitage.  the  campaign  nearly  destroyed  the  MtBr  ^*^ 

which  was  the  property  of  Mme.  d'£pinay,  uid  this  occasion  he  recMved  the  appelletioo  of  i> 

in  which  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  resided  for  **  French  Fabins,**  and  two  yean  later  U  v» 

some  time.    He  is  said  to  have  written  there  his  made  constable.    In  1541  court  iatngaei  9f^ 

NawidU  HUcite.    It  was  afterward  occupied  his  disgrace,  and  he  retired  to  his  castk  it  ^^^, 

by  Gr6try  the  composer,  who  died  there  in  1818.  tilly.    After  the  death  of  Frande  L  he  r^^*^ 

MONTMORENCY,  the  name  of  one  of  the  to  court,  where  his  influence  beoiDe  v^ 

oldest  and  most  illustrious  of  the  French  feudal  mount ;  offices,  pensions,  and  fiivcn  of  iQ  ^'  * 

fiunilies,  deriving  its  title  from  the  village  of  were  bestowed  upon  him  and  hie  reUi'  a 

Montmorency.    Its  origin  has  been  tnu^  as  while  his  baronial  estate  was  ereoted  ic^ ' 

far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  and  duchy  by  Henry  II.    In  1548,  the  iahebiu  •> 

its  members  were  styled  "  the  first  barons  of  of  Guienne  having  revolted  oo  acooaat  tf  ^ ' 

France,"  or  ^*  the  first  Ohristian  barons."  Many  oppressive  tax  on  salt,  he  went  tc  Bordeeu  »> 

of  them  held  high  offices,  indudinff  6  grand  the  head  of  10,000  men,  and  put  dews  tbt  > 

constables,  12  marshalB,  and  4  grand  adminds  snrrection  with  the  most  cruel  m*^*.  '  ^ 

of  France,  beside  a  number  of  cardinals,  grand  the  invasion  of  Champagne  l»y  Duhe  Pb*  ^ ' 

masters,  and  knights  of  all  European  orders.  Emmanuel  of  Savoy,  the  MlebntedfleMp-.*^ 

They  more  than  once  intermarriea  with  royal  Philip  II.,  he  was  aent  to  oppose  him.  Dst^5  -* 

fiuniliesL     Several  branches  issued  from  the  imprudence  lost  the  battle  of  St  QoeatiA.*^-^ 

mainstock,  two  of  which  established  themselves  10, 1557,  and  was  taken  posoosr.  Anxioei  '^ 
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his  own  release,  he  was  instniiiie&tal  in  bring*  nobles  prayed  for  his  pardon.  His  life  was 
ing  abont  in  1659  the  disadyantageoiis  peace  written  by  Dncros,  one  of  his  officers  (4to^ 
of  Cateaa-Cambr^is.  Daring  the  short  reign  1688).  IH.  Mathibu  Jban  Flxiorr^  vioomte 
of  Francis  II.  he  lived  in  retirement;  bat  he  and  afterward  doke  of  Montmorency,  a  French 
played  a  oonspicnons  part  daring  the  reisn  statesman,  bom  in  Paris,  July  10,  1767,  died 
of  Charles  IX.,  and  in  concert  wiUi  the  doke  March  24, 1826.  He  entered  the  army,  served 
of  Gmse  and  Marshal  St.  Andr6,  with  whom  in  the  American  war,  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
he  formed  a  sort  of  trinmTirate,  was  an  nn-  oonstitnent  assembly  in  1789,  and  was  among 
compromising  enemy  of  the  Hngoenots.  Hav*  the  foremost,  daring  the  famous  night  of  Aas.  4, 
ing  on  one  occasion  broken  into  their  church  in  to  move  for  the  spontaneous  renunciation  of  all 
tiie  rue  8t.  Jacques  at  Paris,  and  ordered  his  feudal  privileges  and  titles  of  nobility.  Alarm- 
followers  to  destroy  every  thing  therein,  he  re-  ed,  however,  by  the  progress  of  the  revolution, 
oeived  the  sobriquet  of  Capitaine  Brule-banes,  he  emigrated  in  1792.  Returning  after  the  fm 
In  1662,  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  where  he  shared  of  Robespierre,  he  kept  aloof  from  politics,  and 
the  command  with  his  two  colleagues,  he  was  lived  on  terms  of  mtimate  friendship  with 
wounded  and  taken  by  the  Protestants,  but  Mme.  de  StaSl,  and  above  all  with  Mme.  R6- 
Guise  managed  to  win  the  day.  Released  by  camier,  for  the  latter  of  whom  his  affection 
the  peace  of  Amboise  in  1668,  he  retook  Havre  amounted  almost  to  adoration.  He  received  no 
deGrAce,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  I^glish.  favors  from  Napoleon,  but  on  the  return  of 
He  plotted  a  massacre  of  the  Protestants;  but  the  Bourbons  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp 
the  court  would  not  approve  his  proposal,  and  to  the  count  of  Artois,  peer  of  France,  and  in 
he  was  consequently  sent  into  retirement  at  1822  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was  one 
GhantiUy.  He  appeared  once  more  on  the  stage  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  in  the  congress 
of  public  affairs  in  1667,  when,  at  the  head  of  at  Verona,  the  other  being  ChAteaubriand;  and 
the  Catholic  army,  he  met  the  prince  de  Gond6  on  his  return  he  became  governor  to  the  young 
near  Bt.  Denis,  and  fought  a  drawn  battle  in  duke  of  Bordeaux.  Although  he  had  no  Uter- 
which  he  lost  his  life.  It  was  ascribed  to  his  ary  merit,  he  was  elected  to  the  French  acad- 
fanlty  plan  of  operations  that  his  army  did  not  emy  in  1826.  He  was  noted  for  his  piety,  and 
gmn  a  victory.  His  death  was  welcome  news  to  breathed  his  last  while  at  prayer  in  cnurch. 
Queen  Catharine  de*  Medici  and  the  courtiers,  MONTMORENCY,  Tbanqoib  de.  See  Bou- 
whom  he  had  frequently  offended  by  his  over-  txvillb. 

bearing  manners.    II.  Hknbi  U.,  4^  duke  of        MONTOUR,  a  central  co.  of  Penn.,  interseot- 

Montmorency,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  ed  by  the  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river, 

in  Ohantilly  in  1696,  executed  in  Toulouse  in  and  drained  by  Chillisquaque,  Malianouring, 

1682.    Henry  lY.  was  his  godfather,  and  Louis  and  Big  Roaring  creeks ;  area,  210  so.  m. ;  pop. 

XIII.  appointed  him  admiral  of  France  before  in  I860, 18,289.    Its  surface  is  hUly,  oeing  Uiiv* 

he  was  17  years  old.   He  succeeded  his  father  in  ersed  E.  and  W.  by  several  barren  rid^s,  in- 

the  governorship  of  Languedoc,  fought  against  duding  Montour's  and  Limestone  ridges  and 

the  rrotestants,  distingmshed  himself  at  the  Muncy  hiUs.     There  are  several  iron  mines 

deges  of  Montauban  and  Montpellier,  and  in  producing  large  quantities  of  metaL    The  val- 

1626  conquered  the  islands  of  R^  and  016ron.  leys  are  lertile.    The  productions  in  1860  were 

He  now  sold  his  office  of  admiral  to  Ridielieu.  126,217  bushels  of  wheat,  188,279  of  Indian  corn, 

who  kept  it  for  himself  and  was  thus  enabled  98,166  of  oats,  14,899  lbs.  of  wool,  276,941  of 

to  control  the  operations  at  the  celebrated  siege  butter,  and  10,429  tons  of  hay.    There  were  11 

of  La  Rochelle.    Montmorency  continued  to  op-  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  8  founderies,  8  forges,  8 

pose  the  duke  of  Rohan,  who  remained  in  arms  tanneries,  86  churches,  and  8,716  pupils  attend* 

for  8  months  after  the  taking  of  his  party's  ing  public  schools.    It  is  traversed  by  the  N(xth 

stronghold,  and  thus  contributed  to  bring  about  Branch  canal,  and  by  the  Catawissa,  Williams- 

the  peace  of  Alais  (1629),  which  terminated  the  port,  and  Erie  railroad,  passing  through  the 

last  of  the  religious  civil  wars  in  France.    He  cimital,  Danville. 

moreover,  in  the  same  year,  distinguished  him-  MONTPELIER,  a  town  in  Washington  oo^ 
self  in  Italy,  and  was  at  last  appointed  to  a  Yt.,  and  the  capital  of  the  state,  situat^  on  the 
marshalship,  which  he  considered  but  a  meagre  Winoosld  river,  206  m.  N.  N.  £.  from  Boston, 
reward  for  his  services.  After  his  return  to  in  lat.  44**  17'  N.,  long.  72°  86'  W. ;  pop.  in 
Languedoc  he  received  overtures  from  Gaston  1869,  estimated  at  8,000.  The  Winooski  is  here 
ci  Orleans,  the  brother  of  Louis  XHL,  and  spanned  by  a  substantial  bridge,  and  its  numer- 
was  persuaded  to  join  that  prince  in  armed  ous  tributaries  afford  water  power.  The  vil- 
rebeliion.  He  assembled  his  troops  while  Gas-  la^  is  built  on  low  ground,  and  the  streets  are 
ton  was  entering  the  kingdom  from  Lorraine  raised  above  the  natural  level.  The  state  house 
at  the  head  of  a  few  thousand  adventurers ;  but  was  burned  down  in  1867,  and  has  been  re- 
in the  battle  widi  the  royalists  at  Castelnau-  placed  by  a  new  edifice  builtupon  the  same  plm 
dary  in  Sept.  1632,  he  was  deserted  by  his  ally,  somewhat  enlarged.  It  is  constructed  of  gran- 
and  taken  prisoner.  Arraigned  before  the  par-  ite  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  the  entire  length  of 
liament  of  Toulouse,  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  the  front  is  176  feet,  the  depth  of  the  main 
and  by  order  of  Richelieu  publicly  beheaded  in  building  118  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  top  of 
the  great  square  of  that  city,  although  all  the  the  dome  124  feet     It  is  surmounted  by  * 
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■tetae.    There  are  6  ohnroheB  (Ckmgngaitioiialf  windi.    GambAoMs  the  statesoiaii,  Dtn  fti 

^ilflcopa],  Free,  Methodist,  and  Roman  Oafcho-  hiatorian  of  Venioe,  and  Ghaptai  the  chew 

fioX  6  difltrict  aohools.  the  Washington  conntj  were  natives  of  thia  dtj. 

grammar  school,  the  Montpelier  union  district  MOKtPEKSIER.  Aim  Masix  Lovnt  dX)»> 

aohool,  2  insorance  offices,  8  hanks  with  an  ag-  iIakb,  dnohesa  of^  oettor  known  as  Madam- 

gregate  capital  of  $250,000,  6  newspapers,  an  selle,  a  French  nrincess,  bom  in  Paris  in  16S7, 

inm  foandery,  floor  mills,  and  mannfiftctories  of  died  in  1698.    8he  was  the  daiu^ter  of  Gsitoi 

aashes  and  blinds,  carriages,  timber,  hats,  cape,  dnke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  Loms  XID. ;  vi 

funitore,  and  plate,  $600,000  beiog  invested  in  being  moreover  one  of  the  richest  heiniM  b 

trade  and  manufactnres  of  all  sorts.    Montpelier  the  world,  her  whole  jonth  was  paawd  in  mp' 

la  a  station  of  the  Vermont  central  railroad.    A  tiations  of  marriage,  which  were  dalbated,  ai  tb 

history  of  Montpelier  bj  D.  P.  Thompson  was  declared,  by  the  intrigaes  of  CardiDal  Miuim. 

pnbBshed  in  1860  (Montpelier,  8vo.).  It  was  proposed  to  nnite  her  to  her  eoasin  Lmj 

MONTPELLIER,  a  city  of  soathem  IVaDce,  XIV.,  who  waa  11  years  her  jaoior,  to  Pbilf 

capital  of  the  department  of  H6raalt,  sitoated  lY.  of  Spdn,  to  the  prince  of  WaleL  aftcrwtri 

on  an  eminence  near  the  Lez,  80  m.  S.  W.  from  Oharles  II.,  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IIL,  tobs 

KlmeS)  17i  m.  by  railway  N.  W.  from  Gette,  its  brother  the  arohdnke  Leopold,  to  the  dnke  d 

port^  and  76  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Marseilles ;  pop.  Savoy,  and  to  the  king  of  PortogaL    Doringtk 

m  1856,40,677.    It  waa  once  a  place  of  some  wars  of  the  Fronde  she  aided  with  theFroedeiii\ 

strength,  bat^  except  the  dtadel,  there  are  now  and  compensated  by  her  boldness  and  ctpmr* 

no  considerable  remaina  of  its  fortifications,  for  the  weakness  and  indecision  of  h<f  wJur. 

The  town  gate  on  one  side  of  the  promenade  da  When  it  was  proposed  to  send  an  ezpeditioD  to 

PeyroQ  was  erected  to  conunemorate  in  varioaa  Orleans  she  volonteered  to  command  it,  hnt^ 

basB^reliefe  tiie  glories  of  the  reign  of  Lonia  her  way  into  the  city  b^  one  gi^  while  the  rov 

XIV.    The  principal  edifices  are  the  modem->  alists  were  vainly  seeking  admisslcn  at  aiMtber, 

iaed  cathedral,  the  new  pdlais  de  jiM^iM,  the  and  secured  the  adhenon  of  the  anthorititft* 

dtadel,  the  anatomical  theatre,  and  the  Scole  ds  the  canse  which  ahe  favored.  Retomioff  toFn 

mMieme^  an  ancient  and  renowned  institntion,  in  time  to  aaust  Gond6  at  the  battle  cf  tk 

said  to  have  been  fonnded  by  Arab  physicians,  Porte  St.  Antoine,  she  caused  the  gone  of  tb<6» 

containing  valnable  anatomical  collections,  the  tile  to  be  fired  upon  the  royal  troom»  tbraibib 

doctor's  robe  in  which  Rabelais  was  here  in-  still  did  not  despair  of  becoming  tne  wife  cftbf 

stalled,  and  a  library  of  86,000  volumes  Hnd  600  young  king.    ^  That  gun,^'  said  Mazurio,  **lm 

MSS.    The  Musee  Fabre,  named  after  a  Mont-  killed  her  husband.'*    Banished  with  ber&tte 

pellier  artist  of  that  name,  contains  a  portrait  after  the  re^stabliahment  of  Louis*  aotboritj  is 

of  Lorenzo  de*  Medid,  as  well  as  another  pio-  Paris,  she  employed  her  exile  in  theeoBi(x»t<« 

tuie,  attributed  to  Raphael ;  the  "  Infant  Samuel  of  her  Mh/unrti^  which  were  fint  prbtid  ^ 

at  Ftayer,**  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  and  other  Amsterdam  in  1746,  and  have  nnoe  beco  ediM 

Intereating  works  of  art.    Tiie  promenade  du  by  Gheruel  (4  vols.  ISmo.,  Paris,  18(6).  Afttf 

Peyrou,  one  of  the  finest  public  walks  in  En-  being  recalled  and  again  disgraced,  shefioiO? 

rope,  ftdomed  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  returned  to  Paris  in  1660,  and  lived  in  ooopa^ 

Lonb  XIY.,  occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill  at  tive  retirement  nntil  1669,  when  at  the  ^« 

one  extremity  of  the  city.  Here,  in  a  hexagonal  42  ahe  fell  in  love  with  Lanznn,  a  poor  Gt^a 

tower,  called  ehdteau  d^eatL  is  the  great  reser-  noble  6  years  younger  than  herself   The  ki:^ 

voir  which  supplies  all  the  local  fountains  with  yielding  to  her  entreaties,  gave  his  oooho^  m 

water,  itself  being  fed  by  an  aqueduct  6  milee  the  marriage,  but  was  afterward  ^^'^^^f^ 

in  length,  and  resting  on  68  large  and  188  voke  it  and  to  commit  Lauiun  to  the  Bim 

smaller  arches,  measurins  nearly  8,000  feet  where  he  was  confined  for  10  year&   I( » *^ 

The  most  important  manuuictures  are  woollens,  however,  that  a  secret  marriage  bad  fj'^'^ 

mnslina,  printed  cottons,  table  linen,  hosiery,  taken  place.    Mademoiselle  finsilv  obtsiaed  m 

bat8|  leaUier,  paper,  brandy,  earthenware,  and  release  by  giving  up  two  of  her  largtit  «<^ 

oIL    Montpellier  is  particularly  renowned  for  its  to  the  di^e  of  Maine,  the  king's  nataral  aw  tff 

mannfiicture  of  verdigris,  its  chemical  works,  Mme.  de  Montespan,  but  Lanaon  proved  ^"^ 

and  its  distilleries  of  brandy  from  the  wines  of  and  nngrateftd.    She  forbade  him  ber  pfet<i^ 

the  district     The  botanical  garden  of  Mont-  and  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  derottoasi  ei- 

pelUer  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  established  ercises,  unnoticed  and  almost  foifoctea. 

in  France,  and  oontaina  the  galaetodendnm^  MONTPENSIER,  Amocni  Masib  Fn^ 

the  South  American  cow  or  milk  tree,  men-  Loms  n'OiakAKs,  duke  of,  a  French  priBee,t«f 

tioned  by  Humboldt    Mrs.  Temple  (Naroissa),  in  the  chateau  of  NeuiUy,  July  81, 18M.  B«* 

the  aten^uffhter  of  the  poet  Young,  is  believ-  the  8d  son  of  Louis  Philippe  and  at  aa  <flr\ 

ed  to  nave  been  buried  m  this  garden,  burial  age  served  in  Uie  French  army,  ^^^'^T'Z. 

having  bean  denied  to  her  in  the  cemetery ;  himself  in  Alfferia  in  1844  and  Ij^  *f  *|, 

aome^  nowever,  contend  that  she  was  buried  at  promoted  to  the  rank  of  geoend  ia  181^  ^ 

Lyona.    Montpellier  is  renowned  for  the  mild-  Oct  10,  1846,  he  married  Maria  Loi«  f^ 

neaa  and  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  Is  much  nanda  de  Bourbon,  a  aiater  of  the  preset  qwa 

frequented  by  consumptive  invalids;  yet  it  is  of  Spain— an  alliance  which  bad  been  p^ 

ofken  viaited  by  the  cold  blasts  of  the  mbtral  oppoaed  by  Kngiand,  on  aooooat  of  U^  '^ 
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Uppers  supposed  amliitfooi  dsBkns.    After  the  school;  *  chair  of  English  Htenftnrewas  fiyond* 

revolationof  1848,  thednkeof  MoDtpensierTe-  ed  by  a  donatioa  of  $90,000  from  Thomas 

moved  with  the  rest  of  his  familj  to  Engknd,  Molson,  and  seTeral  other  sentlemeD  cootribat* 

and  has  sioce  chiefly  resided  in  that  coontry  ed  $2,000  each.    The  college  de  Ste.  Marie  is 

and  io  Spain.    He  has  6  children,  the  yoangest  directed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  Montreid  college 

boniinl859.    He  holds  a  soperior  rank  in  the  by  the  Solpioians.    The  ooil^  de  Ste.  ThMse 

Spanish  army.  and  college  of  the  Aasamption  are  also  Roman 

MONTREAL,  a  city  of  Canada  East,  and  the  Catholic  institntiona.    The  Thomas  Molson  and 

lai^est  in  Britlah  North  America,  sitoated  in  Loww  Canada  colleges  are  private  establish- 

lat  45**  31'  N.,  Ipng.  78''  86'  W.,  at  the  base  of  ments.    The  Solpidana  hare  charge  of  the  eo* 

the  Royal  moontam  from  which  it  takes  its  desiastical  seminary  of  8t  Bnlpioe,  and  of  the 

name,  180  m.  8.  W.  from  Qaebec,  600  m.  from  gramd  thnmaire^  tiie  latter  having  about,  60 

the  galf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  420  m.  N.  from  students.    Among  the  schools  are  iSi»  natioiial, 

New  York,  upon  the  B.  side  of  a  laige  island  at  British,  and  Canadian,  beside  many  excellent 

the  oonfluence  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  private  academiea.    In  1668  there  were  7  di^, 

rivers.     This  island,  also  named  Montreal,  is  8  tri-weekly,  1  semi-weekly,  and  6  weekly 

about  80  m.  long,  by  10  at  its  greatest  breadth,  newspapen,  uid  18  monthly  and  other  period^ 

and  is  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation.     The  icals. — The  |vincipal  banks  are  the  Montreal, 

population  of  Montreal  in  1861  was  67,716;  established  in  1818,  capital  $6,000,000,  with  a 

in  1856,  75,000 ;  in  1860  (estimated).  86,000.  savings  bank  attached ;  the  city  bank,  $1,200- 

The  city  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  000 ;  bamfve  du  pempUt  $1,200,000 ;  baidc  of 

town,  the  former  of  which  has  wide  atreeU  and  British  North  America,  $6,000,000 ;  Mdscm's 

large  handsome  buildings,  whose  glittering  tin  bank,  $1,000,000.    These  banks  have  their  head 

or  ^eet  iron  roofr  present  a  nleasing  appearance  offices  in  MontreaL     The  commercial  bank^ 

from  a  distance.    The  builoing  material  most  Ontario  bank,  and  numerous  other  banks  hare 

in  use  is  a  grayish  limestone.    The  lower  town  branch  offices  in  the  dty.    The  city  and  diatriei 

bas  a  cramped  and  gloomy  a^>eet;  the  streets  are  savings  bank  transacts  a  large  business.    The 

aarrow  and  ill-paved,  and  the  houses  are  gener^  Montreal  and  d^  banks  possess  very  handsome 

ftUy  in  the  French  style  with  dark  iron  shnttera,  and  costly  buildings  on  Great  St.  James  streets 

Some  of  the  public  edifices  are  fine  specimens  The  custom  house  is  an  elegant  and  stately  edi- 

>f  architecture.     Christ   church   (Episcopal)  fice  by  the  river  ride.    The  duty  collected  dur» 

^thedral,  recently  completed,  is  cruciform  in  ing  the  first  8  months  of  1860  was  $1,629,780; 

[>Ian,  the  nave  and  aisles  being  112  feet  long  during  the  same  period  in  1862,  $1,611,221 

lod  70  feet  wide,  and  the  transept  100  feet  long  The  merchanta'   exchange  on  St.  Sacrament 

md  25  feet  wide ;  the  tower  is  224  feet  high ;  street  is  in  the  modem  Italian  style  of  arohitec- 

;be  material  is  rough  Montreal  stone  with  fro*  ture,  and  contains  a  well  supplied  reading  room, 

ngs  of  Caen  stone.  The  Soman  Catholic  parish  a  meeting  room,  and  offices.    The  old  goveni- 

;harch  on  the  Place  d^Armes,  constructed  in  the  ment  house  on  Jacques  Cwtier  square,  where 

[jotbic  style,  is  256  feet  long  and  184  feet  wide ;  the  French  governors  held  their  levees,  is  now 

t  has  6  towers,  oi  which  8  belong^g  to  the  used  for  the  Jacques  Cartier  normal  schooL 

>rinci  pal  front  are  each  220  feet  high;  Uieprin-  The  court  house,  a  handsome  new  building 

:ipal  window  is  64  feet  high  and  32  feet  brcMid;  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $800,000,  Cues  a 

md  the  church  is  capable  of  holding  from  spacious  esplanade  called  tiie  Champ  de  Mars. 

10,000  to  12,000  people.    The  whole  number  of  A  crystal  palace  was  erected  for  an  exhibition 

churches  in  1858  was  30  (2  Baptist,  4  Cburdh  of  of  the  products  of  the  province,  and  was  open- 

Sngland,  2  Church  of  Scotland,  2  Congregational,  ed  by  tne  prince  of  Wales,  Aug.  26, 1860.    One 

L  Free,  1  French  -Protestant,  1  Huntingdonian,  of  the  finest  of  the  public  edifices  is  the  Bonse- 

\  Methodist,  3  Presbyterian,  8  Roman  Catholic,  coma  market,  a  Doric  edifice  crowned  by  a 

I  Unitarian,  and  3  Wesleyan).    The  principal  dome,  and  containing  in  the  upper  stories  a 

>eneyolent  institutions  are  the  home  and  school  concert  or  ball  room  capable  of  seating  4,000 

>f  industry ;  the  general  hospital  of  the  sisters  people,  and  a  number  of  offices.    At  the  head 

»f  charity  or  gray  nuns  for  foundlings,  orphana,  of  rlaoe  Jacques  Cartier  there  ia  a  column 

ind  infirm  persons,  with  a  branch  establishment  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson.    The  Victoria 

or  females;  the  H6tel  Dieu,  under  the  charge  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  was 

)t  the  hospital  sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  also  htgan  ivlj  20, 1864.    Its  length,  including  the 

ittend  St.  Patrick^s  hospital ;  the  house  of  abutments,  from  bank  to  baidc,  is  10,284  feet, 

harity  attached  to  the  English  cathedral ;  2  or  nearly  2  miles.    The  tube  which  forms  the 

f  ing-in  asylums;  the  Montr^  general  hospital;  girder  and  roadway  ia  6,600  feet  in  length,  16 

k  dispensary,  and  an  eye  and  ear  institudon ;  feet  wide,  and  22  feet  high,  except  at  the  ex- 

'rotestant  and  Catholio  Magdalen  asylums;  a  tremities,  where  the  height  is  only  10  feet. 

Votestant  and  2  CathoUo  orphan  asylums;  sind  There  are  24  piers.    There  were  employed  in 

bo  Providence  asylum.    Among  the  establish-  its  construction  3,000,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry, 

lents  for  education  is  the  university  of  McGiH  10,000  tons  of  iron,  2,000,000  rivets,  &c    The 

ollege,  attached  to  which  is  the  largest  sohod  cost  was  about  $6,000,000.    It  was  completed 

f  medicine  in  British  North  America,  a  fiwnltT  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  and  formally  inaugurated 

f  law,  normal  and  model  schools^  and  a  hi^  on  Aug.  26, 1860,  oil  the  oooasion  of  the  visit 
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cf  the  pnnoe  of  Wa]ead--The  city  is  wdl  lifted  late  Market  ulaiid,at  a  eort  of  tM»000;tk 

with  gas.     The  original  Montreal  gas  works  wharfisto  be  oontiniied  below  tb«Victorupxr, 

were  began  in  1886,  bat  it  was  not  till  Not.  for  a  farther  distance  of  2,600  feet,  tigv&d 

1887,  that  any  gas  was  osed  in  the  city.    The  $64,000.    In  1820  the  average  ftun^  of  uH- 

new  city  gas  company  was  incorporated  in  1847  ing  yessels  between  Qaebeo  and  Moatnal  i* 

with  a  capital  of  $8,000,000.   Water  is  obtained  16^  days ;  in  1821, 14  di^s ;  m  1822^  15i  Lji 

from  the  8t.  Lawrence  abont  H  m.  above  the  In  1824  a  tag  steamer  was  pat  apoD  the  rozk: 

Lachine  rapids,  and  is  condacted  6  m.  through  and  the  passage  is  now  madei  with  Il»  ud  i 

an  open  canal  to  the  ontskirts  of  the  city,  where  tog  steamers,  in  about  80  hoars.  The  first  zl>  Tt- 

a  reservoir  628  feet  long  and  178  feet  broad,  ment  toward  the  steam  navigation  of  tKe  h 

with  a  capacity  of  aboat  15,000,000  gallons,  has  Lawrence  was  made  Oct  81,  1809,  vhcn  Ok 

been  erected  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet  above  Accommodation  started  on  her  first  trip  to  Q» 

the  harbor.    The  works  were  began  in  Jane,  bee.    It  was  considered  dangerous  to  coouat 

1868,  and  water  was  admitted  in  Sept  1856.  the  voyage  during  the  night,  and  3  dajs  ta 

The  total  expenditure  up  to  Oct.  81, 1856,  was  consumed  in  the  downwiurd  trip  and  4  in  Ut 

$1,140,000.  A  b}r-law  authorizing  the  construe-  upward.    A  fbw  years  later,  botti  vere  rs 

Uon  of  a  horse  railway  in  the  public  streets  was  daring  the  night  with  perfect  safetj,  OTeitoo- 

passed  Sept.  12, 1860.    From  iTov.  1, 1855,  to  ing  all  the  former  difficulties  of  the  nsric&Ui. 

Nov.  1,  1856,  548  houses  were  built ;  in  the  Public  attention  having  been  drawn  to  tk  in- 

year  ending  Dec  81, 1857,  876 ;  in  1858, 282;  portance  of  securing  for  Canadaaline  of  ftao* 

and  about  400  in  1859. — ^The  city  government  ships,  in  1858  the  government  made  soootrKi 

is  vested  in  a  mayor,  9  aldermen,  and  18  coun-  with  Messrs.  McLmu  and  oo.  for  the  esabli:^ 

dllors.   There  is  an  assessment  of  7i  cents  in  ment  of  a  regular  line  of  mail  stesmcn  I^ 

the  dollar  on  all  real  property  within  the  city,  first  vessel  which  arrived  in  porsoaace  of  u; 

The  revenue  of  the  city  firom  the  assessments  contract  was  the  Genova,  which  resciicd  Mia- 

imposed  on  real  estate  was,  for  1850,  $60,880 ;  treal  Mi^  16.     In  1854  the  vessels  of  \lat 

in  1855,  $106,960 ;  in  1856,  $115,044.    The  ag-  contractors  made  6  tripa.    In  1656  the  reuui 

gregate  value  of  the  real  estate  in  1856  was  $25,-  of  the  Montreal  ocean  ateamship  comptoj  vxt 

565,888.   The  total  revenue  fix>m  all  sources  in  14  voyages  from  Liverpool  to  MoDtrd  t&i 

1856  was  $285,082.    Montreal  is  the  see  of  an  back,  tnmsporting  from  Uverpool  to  Ctnaii 

Anglican  archbishop,  who  is  the  metropolitan  of  2,680  passengers  and  about  10,500  toos  of  guiis: 

Canada,  and  of  a  Roman  Oatholic  bishop.    It  is  from  Canada  to  Liverpool  1,724  pa8ieu*«a 

the  head-quarters  of  the  British  armv  in  North  186,900  boshels  of  wheat,  52,400  hsmls  o:  tc. 

America. — ^Montreal  is  very  favorably  situated  and  5,500  barrels  of  ashesu    Thefollowic|rui>>('; 

for  manufactures,  having  unlimited  water  power  show  the  commerce  of  Montreal  for  a  k^c:  ^i 

wi^in  the  city  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  years: 

Materials  from  foreign  countries  can  be  brought    ; — ^^ 

here  without  transshipment,  and  iron  ore  exists  T«m.  T**"**' —      — 

in  the  neighborhood  within  easy  distance  for y^amu.  t— <».j  v«*>i.  ^^ 

water  carriage.    The  Lachine  canal  affords  ex-    isu ssa     M,7it  i   t»    ^*^ 

oellent  mill  sites,  but  its  waters  were  suffered    ism ;....;..     m     nja^  \   ^l     .^, 

tonm  to  waste  until  1846,  when  the  eommis-    ^^ '^     ^^^     »*_  :- 


sioners  of  public  works  offered  to  lease  a  num-  i^ ,.^ 

berof  lots  on  the  canal  and  river  bank  inside         J^ ^iJlmSiS     'tj*^'** 

the  upper  basin  for  manuflMsturing  purposes.         ism!!'.!'.!*.!'.!'.!!'.!'.'.'.*.!*.!  iifimm     ^^'^* 

There  are  now  on  the  spot  several  flour  mills,         18» la^sso^     ^*i^* 

spike  and  nsil  factories,  founderies,  kc^  and  Being  at  the  head  of  marine  navigatioapro(i::-- 

others  have  been  established  in  various  places,  city  is  the  port  for  the  great  chiuD  of  n^er.  j^< 

The  principal  manufactures  now  are  axes,  saws,  and  canal  navigation  which  extends  vestvtn.  '*^ 

India  rubber  shoes,  cotton  bags,  woollens,  paper.  Fond  du  Lao  and  Chicago,  a  distaooc  of  a*'  ^ 

cordage,  type,  Joiners'  finishings,  chairs,  and  1,400  miles,  embracing  the  largest  cxtcct  ^-y'* 

steam  engines.    The  port  of  Montreal  in  1880  land  water  communication  in  the  worM.  J^ 

was  not  very  large,  but  always  secure  for  ^ip*  Lachine  canal,  the  first  in  the  link,  extemi^  :* » 

ping  during  the  time  that  the  navigation  of  the  Montreal  to  Lachine,  cuts  across  the  n.<^*^' 

river  was  open.    A  few  years  sub^quentiy  we  point  of  the  island,  and  avoids  the  Lscbioc  r^- 

find  the  quays  of  Montreal  described  as  beinff  ids.    The  Beanhamois  cansl  extends  fnc  >-* 

unsurpassed  by  any  in  America,  built  of  solid  village  of  Beanhamois  to  Hungrrbsjtswj^^ 

limestooe,  and  uniting  with  the  locks  and  cut  es  the  rapids  of  the  Cascades,  Cedsn»  ttu  ^^^ 

stone  wharves  of  the  Lachine  canal    The  har^  tean.     The   Cornwall  cansl  ooom^^^'^ 

bor  commissioners  are  still  making  improve-  Cornwall  and  ending  at  IHckinsoo^i  U^';  * 

ments.   They  «re  at  present  constructing  a  new  passes  the  Long  Sault  rapid.    Fsmod^^  i^  -  - 

basin  for  oceari  steamers  at  the  foot  of  McGill  Kapid  Pkt,  Point  Iroquois  and  Q^T  ^^; 

street,  which  will  be  780  feet  long,  and  will  ao-  canals  are  short  and  detaebca.  The  WeJA>'|^*^ 

commodate  8  first  class  steamships;  the  cost  neotsPort  Dalhonste  onLakeOntsnov.:-*' 

will  be  about  $76,000.    They  are  also  about  to  Colbome  on  Lake  Erie.    The  V^^]^  '^. 

oommence  the  rebuilding  of  the  island  whar^  way  connects  the  city  with  Portlaad,  Jt^ 
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a]l  the  principal  places  of  Oaoada;  Mid  the  bast  on  the  £.  coast  of  Bootiand.    Montrose 

Montreal  and  Plattsbarg^  extending  to  Lake  unites   witli  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Forfar,  and 

Ohamplain,  giyes  it  oommnnioation  with  New  Bervie  in  returning  one  member  to  parliament 

York.— -The  settlement  of  Montreal  dates  from  Joseph  Hume,  the  political  reformer,  was  bom 

1685,  when  Jaoqnes  Oartier  established  himself  in  this  town,  and  a  statne  was  erected  here  to 

at  the  small  Inman  village  of  Hochelaga,  which  his  memory  in  1869. 

was  the  germ  of  the  present  city.  In  1644  the  MONTROSE,  Jajcbs  Grahamb,  marquis  o£ 
entire  island  became  hj  rojtl  grant  the  prop-  a  Scotch  soldier,  bom  at  the  fomilj  estate  or 
erty  of  the  Bulpiciaus  at  Paris,  one  of  whom,  Aidd  Montrose  in  the  autumn  of  1612,  hanged 
the  abb6  Quelos,  shortly  after  landing,  estab-  at  Edinburgh,  May  21, 1661.  At  the  age  of  14k 
tished  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice  in  MontreaL  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  6th  earl 
On  Aug.  16,  1642,  the  spot  destined  for  the  of  Montrose.  Educated  at  the  university  of  St 
city  was  consecrated,  and  named  Y ille  Marie,  a  Andrew's,  he  won  reputation  as  a  claasicsl  scholar 
name  which  it  retained  for  a  long  period.  Pass-  and  as  a  poet  On  Nov.  10, 1629,  he  married 
ing  over  an  interval  of  100  years,  we  find  from  Magdalene  Gamete,  who  died  in  1688,  leaving 
a  plan  bearing  the  date  of  1768  that  Montreal  8  sons.  Montrose  tnen  went  abroad,  and  trav« 
was  then  surrounded  by  wdls,  flanked  by  11  elled  for  some  years.  Being  ill  received  by 
redoubts  which  served  instead  of  bastions.  The  Charles  I.  when  he  vinted  the  court,  he  joined 
ditch,  which  was  dry,  was  about  8  feet  deep,  the  Covenanters^  who  were  then  opposing  that 
and  of  a  proportionate  breadth.  On  Sept  8,  monarch's  attempt  to  fasten  episcopacy  upon 
1760^  the  town  was  surrendered  to  the  British.  Scotland.  He  signed  the  covenant  in  1688,  and 
In  Nov.  1776,  it  was  captured  by  the  Americans  became  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
under  Gen.  Montgomery,  and  held  till  the  fol-  the  party.  Being  sent  on  a  mission  to  AberdcMi, 
lowing  summer.  In  1797  the  town  contained  to  induce  the  citizens  to  join  the  national  cause, 
about  1,200  houses,  of  which  600  only  were  he  met'with  some  success ;  and  be  did  his  party 
within  the  walls ;  the  rest  were  in  suburbs,  good  service  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  When 
which  commenced  from  the  N.,  E.,  and  W.  tiie  temporary  peace  of  1689  was  made,  Charles 
gates.  The  houses  in  the  suburbs  were  built  I.  saw  much  of  Montrose,  and  sought  to  gain 
principally  of  wood,  but  those  within  the  walls  him ;  but  on  the  renewid  of  war  in  1640,  the 
were  all  of  stonei  At  different  times  Mon-  earl  led  the  vanguard  of  the  Scotch  inikntry,  and 
treal  has  suffered  materially  by  flre.  On  May  was  distinguished  in  the  brief  hratilities  that 
18, 1766,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  city,  and  in  a  took  place.  Soon,  however,  his  opinions  under* 
few  hours  destroyed  108  houses,  and  reduced  went  a  change,  and  he  became  a  royalist^  on  the 
216  finmilies  to  the  greatest  distress.  A  consid-  ground  that  the  Covenanters  oontempli^ed  ez- 
erable  sum  was  raised  in  England  and  forward-  treme  measures  against  tiie  government;  and 
ed  for  their  relief  It  was  computed  that  one  he  was  imprisoned  in  Edinbur^  castle.  Charles 
fourth  part  of  the  city  in  rize  was  consumed,  L  visited  Scotiand  in  1641,  and  Montrose  com* 
and  about  one  third  part  in  value,  the  loss  being  municated  with  him,  and  was  concerned  in  the 
estimated  at  1464,000.  The  population  of  Mon*  plot  called  ^  the  incident,'*  supposed  to  have  had 
treal  at  this  period  was  about  7,000.  On  April  xor  its  object  the  murder  of  Argyle  and  other 
11, 1768,  another  conflagration  broke  out,  and  nobles.  Released  in  November  of  that  year, 
raged  with  incredible  fury  till  6  o^dock  the  next  Montrose  remained  for  some  time  on  his  estates, 
morning,  when  it  partially  subsided.  Ninety  He  went  to  York  to  wait  on  the  king,  who  had 
houses,  two  ohurchefl^  and  a  large  charity  school  written  to  him.  but  could  not  obtain  an  audience, 
were  consumed.  In  July,  1862,  a  fire  consumed  In  1648  he  joined  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria, 
a  large  portion  of  the  city ;  three  fourths  of  the  in  England,  but  could  not  induce  her  to  author- 
houses  in  the  St  Mary's  ward  were  swept  away,  ize  him  to  pursue  energetic  measures  for  the 
The  appearance  of  the  city,  however,  has  been  royal  cause  m  Scotland,  and  he  returned  home, 
greatly  improved  in  consequence  of  this  fire.  The  Covenanters  endeavored  to  win  him  back 
Before  1862  the  whole  of  the  Quebec  suburb,  to  their  cause,  without  success ;  and  in  the 
with  very  few  exceptions,  was  an  irregular  col-  summer  of  1648  he  again  went  to  England,  and 
lection  of  wooden  houses,  often  of  only  one  served  with  the  king^  army.  On  Feb.  1, 164^ 
story,  and  it  is  now  nearly  rebuilt  with  good  he  was  appointed  the  kino's  lieutensnt-general 
brick  dwdlinga,  covered  with  metd  or  gravd.  in  Scotiimd,  and  proceeded  to  that  country. 
MONTRE  VEL,  Mabquis  of.  See  Baumb.  Beaching  the  higUands,  and  working  on  the 
MONTROSE,  a  municipal,  parliamentsiy,  hatred  which  many  of  the  clans  felt  for  the 
and  maritime  burgh  of  Forfarshire,  Scothmd,  Campbells^  he  raised  a  force  there,  and  was 
at  the  mouth  of  the  South  Esk,  70  m.  N.  £.  joined  by  some  Irish  infantry.  He  then  oom- 
from  Edinburgh;  pop.  in  1861, 16,288.  In  that  menced  a  series  of  operations^  the  success  of 
year  it  contidned  6  spinning  miDs,  which  con*  which  threw  a  brilliancy  over  the  royal  cause^ 
snmed  annually  nearly  6,000  tons  of  flax,  and  though  circumstances  prevented  them  from  he- 
employed  over  2,000  persona.  The  number  of  cominff  useftd  to  the  king.  On  Sept  1, 1644 
hands  engaged  in  the  manu&cture  of  linen  he  donated  the  covenanting  army  under  Lord 
avera^  1,400.  The  other  leading  industrial  Elcho  at  Tippermuir,  and  took  Perth.  On  the 
establishments  are  starch  fiustories,  iron  found-  12th  he  destroyed  another  army,  headed  by 
eries,  and  ship  yards.    The  harbor  is  one  of  the  Lord  Louis  Gorgon,  in  the  battle  of  AberdeeOi 
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and  took  that  town.    After  a  variety  of  militvv  toiraid  the  sea.    The  dimate  ia  baahlif.  It 

operatioiifl.  he  entered  Argyle's  ooontry,  which  1855  the  yalne  of  Ifie  importB  was  aboat  &,(«'< 

he  ravaged,  and  defeated  the  Oampbells  at  In-  and  of  the  exports  nearix  £90,000.    The  tndt 

Terloohy,  Feh.  2, 1645.    Receivinff  hirge  aocee-  u  munly  with  other  Britaah  Weet  In^  iaUnk 

nona  of  foroe,  he  marched  against  l)andee,  The  chief  towni8F]ymoQth.on11ie8.W.cas:; 

which  he  stormed,  bat  was  compelled  to  aban-  it  is  small,  bat  neat,  and  the  hooses  are  vni 

dlon  it  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  On  May  8  boilt  of  fine  gray  stone.    In  1854  there  vm  li 

he  encoonterea  Sir  John  Urrie  at  Aoldeam,  and  schools  attoided  by  1,628  aoholani  nora  tha 

won  the  most  brilliant  of  his  victories.    The  half  of  whom  were  femalea.    The  govenuDo: 

victory  of  Alford  was  won  Joly  2,  over  Qen.  of  Montserrat  is  administered  by  a  pfeBideot,Q- 

Baillie ;  whom  he  again  met  and  oonqaered  at  der  the  govemor-in^hief  of  the  Lseward  gric^v 

Kilqrth,  Aug.  15.     Ooold  he  have  sept  his  andanezeootiveooancilofSniembcni^pointa^ 

army  together  he  might  have  possessed  himself  hy  the  crown,  who  also  form  the  legUatHv 

of  aU  Scotland;  bat  the  highlanders  formed  an  ooonoU.    There  is  a  representative  aiMmblT. 

nnstable  force,  and  Montroee  fonnd  himself  al-  consistinff  of  12  members.    In  1865  the  revax 

most  without  men  when  he  marched  to  the  amonntea  to  £8,500,  and  the  expeaditnra  to 

border.     On  the  momiog  of  Sept.  18  he  was  £8,264.    Thia  island  was  discovered  by  OoIod- 

sorinised  at  PhUiphaagh  by  David  Leslie,  and  has  in  1488,  and  named  after  the  moontiin  mv 

hia  army  rented.    In  Jaly,  1646,  he  oapitoiated  Barcelona.    In  1682  a  party  of  Iririi  Robh 

to  IfiddletoD,  and  in  September  he  went  to  Oatholics  from  a  neighboring  island  settled  ct 

the  continent.    High  oflEbrs  were  made  to  him  it;  and  after  a  French  invasioa  in  1718  it  tk 

hy  tiie  French  ^vemment,  which  he  woold  finally  made  over  to  Britain  by  the  trettr  d 

not  accept    Visiting  Pragae  and  Vienna,  he  Breda  in  1746.     Representative  guyeiuiaat 

was  made  an  Aostrian  inarshal,  and  anthor-  was  first  established  on  Montsenat  hi  1€df. 

iced  to  raise  regiments  for  Oharles  I.    He  was  MONTSERRAT,  or  Mobsbsrat,  a  moontiii 

greatly  affected  by  the  execution  of  that  mon*  of  Spain,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  riTer  Uobit' 

arch.    Oharles  11.  renewed  his  commission,  and  gat,  in  toe  provLooe  and  28  m.  K.  W.  frm  tbi 

made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter.    Having  re-  city  of  Baroebna.    It  ia  ahoot  24  m.  in  cireom- 

eeived  some  anna  and  sabsidies  firom  Denmark,  fereno&  and  is  broken  into  a  lares  number  d 

Sweden,  Holstein.  and  Hambazg,  he  landed  in  the  isolated  calcareons  peaksi  the  hi^est  of  ^KhA 

Orkneys  in  Marck  1650,  and  proceeded  thence  is  8,808  feet  above  the  level  of  the  see.  Tt^ 

to  Scotland  at  the  need  of  an  ill-organized  force  moantaui  is  remarkable  for  its  hennitam  «ed 

of  1,500,  bat  was  speedilv  defeated  and  made  formerly  had  a  rich  monastery  of  BeoedictiiMi. 

priwner.     His  enemies  disgraced  their  oanse  MONTUOLA,  Jbak  £TiENin,aFreDehiBi^ 

Dy  the  oraelty  of  their  condact    He  was  sent  ematician,  bom  in  Lyona,  Sept  6, 17S0,  tfied  « 

to  Edinbargl),  where  all  manner  of  indignities  Versailles,  Dec  18, 1709.    Alter  stadjiof  attlw 

were  heaped  npon  him,  and  he  was  made  to  Jesaits*  college  of  Lyona  and  the  law  school  of 

die  on  the  gallows;  bat  he  baffled  the  malice  Tonloase,  he  establiaibed  himself  in  Fmvbov 

of  his  foes  by  his  determined  bearing.     His  he  became  acquainted  with  D'Akmbeit  td 

head  was  phioed  on  the  Tolbooth,  and  Us  limbs  connected  witii  the  OatetU  d$  Frmus  •  Jovnj 

were  sent  to  varioos  parts  of  Scotland.    After  then  almost  exclnsively  devoted  to  vieoM  im 

the  restoraiion,  his  remains  were  collected,  and  literatnre.    Beside  other  workup  he  pobbbcd 

received  a  pnblic  faneral.   He  had  been  elevated  anonymously  in  1754  BhMre  da  mMkm  wff 

to  a  marquisate  by  Oharles  I. — See  ^*  Montrose  la  quadratute  du  eerde  (new  ed.,  18S0V  tx 

and  the  Oovenanters^"  by  Mark  Napier  (2  vols,  in  1758,  ffut&in  det  matAhnatipM  (S  roI«  I 

8to.,  London,  1888).  He  was  appointed  inteodant-seorettfy  it  Ore* 

MONTSERRAT,  or  Mohbbbbat,  one  of  the  noble,  and  in  1764  he  accompanied  the  cbcti- 

smallest  of  the  British  West  India  islands,  be-  lier  Turgot  in  his  colonizing  eipeAdoo  to  CV* 

longing  to  the  Leeward  group,  about  eqnidis-  enne.     On  returning  to  France,  he  becsnt 

tant|  or  80  m.,  from  the  islands  of  Nevis,  Anti*  commissioner  of  the  royal  buildingSi  sad  i^ 

gna,  and  Guadeloupe;  kt  of  the  N.  point,  16*  ward  royal  censor  of  mathematicsl  book«*  ^ 

50'  N.,  long.  62''  12'  W. ;  length  10  or  12  m.,  former  of  these  offices  he  held  fbr  tf  Tftr\ 

breadth  7i  m.;  area  estimated  at  48  sq.  m.;  till  the  revolution  deprived  bun  of  itf  <cd  ^ 

pop.  in  1851,  7,058,  little  more  than  2  per  cent,  duced  him  to  poverty.    Before  hit  dettb  b* 

of  whom  were  white.    About  I  of  the  island  is  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  iostitnt^.  Is 

mountainous  and  barren,  but  the  remainder,  at  1798  he  published  a  revised  and  iopro^ 

the  base  of  the  mountain  slopes,  is  fruitful  and  edition  of  the  first  part  of  bb  ^'Historr/ 

well  watered.    The  soil  is  of  a  light  volcanic  Mathematics;*'  but  he  did  not  Kve  to  eoDi^i*'' 

description,  well  suited  for  the  px^uction  of  the  second  part,  which  was  fiaished  sft»r  »"* 

sugar,  cotton,  ooffee,  Indian  com,  and  indigo,  death  under  the  supervision  of  Lslsade  fS  ▼  -  ^ 

beside  all  the  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables.  4to.,  1802}.    The  continuation  hy  I^<^  ' 

The  principal  crop  ia  sugar,  though  at  one  time  considered  inferior  to  U>e  earlier  TohiB«^.    , 

indigo  waa  krgely  grown.    The  £.  side  of  the  MONZA  (anc.  Modiciacr  Mdd&H^l  •  "^j\ 

island  ia  mostly  uncultivated,  covered  with  high  Lombardy,  situated  on  the  rirer  Luabm  <"* 

mountains  producing  cedar  and  other  usend  forming  almost  a  suburb  of  IfilaB,  the  ^^"^ 

and  valuable  trees;  on  the  W.  the  land  stopea  fromidiiahdty  iaVoubyraflway;  p^*^ 
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a^OOO.  It  was  thA  sMii  of  goreniment  dminip  how  muoh  o.  thai  henoi^bere  we  aae.  If  tiM 
the  time  of  the  Lombard  fiBgdom,  and  many  earth  be  ritnated  direetljr  between  her  and  the 
relioa  of  that  period  are  nreaerved  in  the  eathe-  aan,  we  see  all  of  it ;  if  ahe  ta  between  xa  and 
dnlt  whioh  was  originally  a  basilica,  foonded  the  son,  we  see  none  of  it ;  if  she  is  midway 
by  Theodolinda  L  The  most  celebrated  relic  between  these  positions,  we  see  hidf  of  it.  In 
there  is  the  iron  crown,  which  Gregory  the  the  first  position,  she  is  said  to  be  in  opposition ; 
Great  is  said  to  have  presented  to  Theodolinda,  in  the  second,  in  coqjonction ;  in  the  third,  in 
and  which  was  nsed  for  the  coronation  of  the  onadratnre,  or  qnarter ;  and  her  phases,  in  or- 
Lombard  kings  and  of  the  German  emperors  as  der,  are  known  familiarly  as  new,  cresoent^ 
kings  of  Italy,  and  more  recently  for  that  of  half-moon,  sibbons,  and  rail. — From  the  con- 
Napoleon  L  and  the  emperors  of  Austria.  The  stanor  of  the  physical  featores  of  the  moon^s 
sacristy  of  the  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  re-  disk,  it  is  evident  that  she  always  presents  to  ns 
markable  of  mediaTal  mnsenms.  Among  the  the  same  hemisphere.  To  do  this  she  must 
public  bnildings  of  Monza  beside  the  chnrohes  tnm  upon  her  axis  precisely  once  while  making 
are  the  hroUtta  or  town  hall,  attribated  to  Fred-  one  reTolntion  in  her  orbit.  There  are  indica- 
eric  Barbarossa,  two  hospitals,  a  religions  semi*  tions  that  this  is  the  general  law  of  satellitesL 
liary^  and  yarions  schools,  &c  The  palace  of  But  it  is  not  qnite  accnrate  to  say  that  the 
Monza,  which  was  formerly  the  conntry  rest-  moon  constantly  presents  the  same  bemisphers 
dence  of  the  Austrian  Yioeroys,  is  surrounded  to  every  observer  upon  the  earth.  Her  axis  of 
by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  parks  of  Italy.  rotation  being  inclined  one  degree  and  a  hadf  to 

MOOLTAN,  a  city  of  India,  in  the  Pni\}anb,  her  orbit^  and  maintaining  tiie  same  general 
situated  8  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenanb,  direction  m  space  as  ^e  moves  round  the  eartl^ 
in  kt  SO"*  8'  N.,  long.  71"  28'  £.;  pop.  about  ahe  appears  to  nod  backwardand  forward  in  an 
81,000.  It  is  built  over  the  ruins  of  several  arc  of  8"  in  the  course  of  every  revolution,  ez- 
more  ancient  oitiea,  and  formerly  had  a  citadel  posi^  to  view  the  regions  just  beyond  her  K. 
crowning  a  high  hill.  This  fortress  was  swept  and  S.  poles  alternately.  Nor  is  this  all  As 
away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Chenanb  in  1849.  the  moon^s  orbit,  like  that  of  every  other  plan- 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  with  etary  body,  is  an  ellipse,  her  orbital  velocity  is 
6  gates,  outside  of  whioh  lie  extensive  sub-  not  uniform,  being  most  rapid  when  nearest  the 
urba.  The  bazaars  are  large  and  richly  stocked;  earth.  Thus  she  sometimes  gets  ahead  of  her 
an  important  banking  business  is  carried  on,  mean  place,  and  sometimes  li^  behind  it ;  and 
and  there  are  manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  as  her  axial  rotation  is  absolutely  uniform,  we 
shawls,  brocades,  and  tissues.  Among  the  re-  are  enabled  to  look  over  her  edge,  so  to  speak, 
mains  of  ancient  edifices  scattered  over  the  sur-  now  on  the  eastern  and  now  on  the  western  aide, 
rounding  country  is  the  magnificent  shrine  of  the  And  again,  the  constancy  of  the  direction  of 
martyr  Sham  Tabrea. — Mooltan  has  been  sup-  her  hiuer  hemisphere  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
posed  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Halli  which  was  earth's  centre,  so  that  the  observer,  ntuated 
taken  by  Alexander.  It  was  captured  by  Tam-  upon  the  extremity  of  the  earth's  radius,  views 
erlane  in  the  14th  century,  and  by  Buqjeet  Sing  her  from  an  elevation  of  nearly  4,000  miles ; 
in  1818,  on  which  latter  occasion  nearly  8,000  and  when  she  is  in  the  horizon  it  is  plain  he  can 
of  its  defenders  were  massacred,  and  booty  was  look  over  her  elevated  edge,  as  it  were,  lliese 
carried  off  to  the  value  of  £4,000,000.  In  1848  several  exposures  are  called  the  moon's  libra- 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  two  British  tions :  the  first  her  fibration  in  latitude;  the 
officers  by  the  Sikhs  (see  Edwabdbs,  Lnnr.  second  her  libration  in  longitude ;  the  third  her 
Col.  H.  B.);  and  in  Jan,  1849,  it  was  captured  diurnal  libration. — ^To  the  casual  observer  the 
by  the  British  under  Gen.  Whish.  places  of  the  moon  in  different  sessons  of  the 

MOON,  the  satellite  of  the  earUi,  the  nearest  year  seem  exceedingly  irre^ar,  being  some- 

of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  us,  is  an  opaque  times  seen,  at  the  ful,  coursing  along  a  oirde 

spheroid  2,160  m.  in  diameter,  shining  by  re-  which  passes  near  the  zenith  in  these  latitude^ 

fleeting  the  light  of  the  sun.    Situated  at  an  and  sometimes,  in  the  same  phase,  along  an  are 

average  distance  of  288,650  m.,  she  revolves  low  down  in  the  southern  txf.    It  is  plain  that 

about  the  earth  in  27  days,  7  hours,  and  44  this  is  mainly  owins  to  the  inclination  of  tiie 

minutes.    To  this  motion  are  due  her  monthly  earth's  Muator  to  the  ecJiptic;  but  Uiere  is  a 

phases.    The  course  of  these,  however,  is  only  large  readual  effect  whidi  is  due  to  the  inclina- 

completed  in  29  days,  12  houn,  and  14  minutes,  tion  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the 

owing  to  the  fiust  Uiat  th^  depend  on  her  posi-  ediptioi  amountinff  to6*^8'48",  sothatdunugone 

tion  relative  to  the  sun,  which  is  constantly  half  of  ner  orbit  she  is  south  of  the  sun's  annual 

advancing  in  the  direction  of  her  motion ;  so  path,  and  during  the  remaining  half  north  of  it 

that,  after  completing  860^  of  her  orbit,  she  has  The  points  where  she  crosses  the  ecliptic  are 

the  whole  amount  of  the  aun's  monthly  progress,  known  as  her  nodes ;  that  at  which  she  passes 

which  is  an  aro  <^  some  80%  to  pass  over  before  from  the  southern  to  tiie  northern  side  of  the 

she  can  complete  her  course  of  phases.    The  line  is  called  her  ascending  node,  the  other  her 

former  perioa  is  called  the  sidereal  month,  the  descending  node.   If  the  ecliptic  were  a  line  of 

latter  the  common  or  synodic  month.    When  li^t  ever  con^ieuons  in  the  sky,  and  the  moon's 

not  edipsed,  she  always  presents  to  the  sun  an  path  ihtersecting  it  also  a  consDicuous  line  of 

illuninated  hemisphere;  her  phases  depend  on  light,  the  place  of  croaring  woula  be  seen  to  be 
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different  erery  month,  being  romoTed  ftariJMr  aotly  fill  tlie  endoeed  eftyities.   In  Uie  ceai 

and  farther  to  the  westward  at  intervals  of  commonly  risee  a  oonicfll  moantain*   All  '^ 

about  three  diameters  of  the  moon ;  so  that  the  plainly  points  to  a  volcanio  origin.   Thert  m 

moon^s  path,  month  with  month,  wonld  be  rep-  targe  regions  perfectiy  level,  which  8ir  Ijh 

resentea  by  a  series  of  nearly  parallel  lines  Herschel  thinks  are  of  a  decided  aUnvial  as- 

about  one  and  a  half  degrees  apart.   This  move-  acter.    There  are  great  rings  of  moontiiDs  o 

ment  is  known  as  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  dosing  areas  of  40  to  120  m.  in  diameter.  Fr jc 

nodes ;  the  period  of  completing  the  whole  cii^  these  ranges  shoot  np  stupendous  netb,  cd?  u 

cult  of  the  ecliptic  is  18  years,  219  days.    The  the  height  of  16,000  feet.    Isolatei  peaks  ^kt. 

orbit  of  the  moon  being  an  dlipse,  having  the  and  there  rise  abruptly  from  extended  i^iica 

earth  at  one  of  its  foci,  her  distance  varies  in  the  height  of  6,000  to  7,000  feet.    These  tk i> 

different  parts  of  her  monthly  course.     The  tions  are  determined  by  odculations  Usec^ 

nearest  point  of  her  orbit  is  called  perigee,  the  the  height  of  the  sun  above  the  horixoo  of  ui 

farthest  apogee ;  the  two  are  known  as  apddes,  lunar  place  under  inspection,  and  the  lengti  d 

These  points  are  not  fixed  in  position,  but  move  the  shadows  cast.   The  most  &vorable  time  yt 

fbrwara  from  west  to  east^  occupying  succes-  observing  these  remarkable  featores  ii  wm 

dvely  everv  position  in  the  circumference  of  the  the  moon  is  crescent.    Beyond  the  iQii]iiii«:<c 

dlipse  in  the  course  of  8.85  years.    These  two  hemisphere  mountdn  peaks,  lifting  tbeostiris 

remarkable  motions,  viz.,  of  the  nodes  and  of  miles  above  the  average  levd  of  the  s&ma^ 

the  apsides,  are  due  to  the  disturbing  action  of  will  be  bathed  in  sunlight,  while  the  mur» 

the  sun. — ^The  question  of  the  moon's  habita-  diate  space  is  veiled  in  darknessi  tad  viii  i;* 

hVdty  is  of  profoundest  interest.    We  find  upon  pear  as  silver  points  detached  from  the  brc^ 

her  surface  no  indications  of  water,  nor  of  an  crescent ;  or,  if  a  chain  stretching  towani  ;&i 

enydoping  atmosphere.    The  absence  of  these  rising  sun,  tiiey  may  «>pear  as  nmd  pn^c^e* 

fluids  is  explained  by  wdl  known  phjncd  prin-  tories  of  light  jutting  w  out  into  the  dirLiuA 

dples.     It  has  been  shown  that  her  centre  An  admirable  chart  of  the  moon  has  been  ae- 

of  figure  does  not  coincide  with  her  centre  structed  by  the  eminent  Pruaeian  obs«rT<i| 

of  gravity ;  that  is  to  say,  that  one  hemisphere  Beer  and  MAdler,  whose  work,  Der  IM 

is  heavier  than  the  other,  the  lighter  half  being  must  be  consulted  for  a  tfolU  aoooont  of  the  pij> 

turned  toward  the  earth.    These  centres  are  led  condition  of  our  satellite.    Thej  ^»i»  '^ 

found  to  be  88  m.  apart    Aa  an  effect  of  this  height  of  one  mountain  at  22,823  feet  Tbi^ 

the  atmosphere,  unless  its  amount  be  very  considering  the  rdative  magnitudes  of  the  i»«a 

great,  must  collect  on  the  fhrther  side,  and  all  and  the  es^th,  is  far  more  stupendoos  tbaa  isj 

waters  on  the  hither  dde  be  immediately  evi^  known  elevation  of  terrestrid  sarbet,  U'^ 

orated*  and  pass  over  also,  on  the  medianical  recently  M.  Secchi,  astronomer  at  Rome^  ha 

principle  that  ponderable  partides,  if  abso-  succeeded  in  getting  a  photographic  Tkv  d 

futely  free  to  move,  must  arrange  themsdves  the  crater  called  Copernicus,  taken  from  t  r^ 

uniformly  around  their  centre  of  attraction,  executed  with  great  oare. — ^The  mass  o(  t^ 

which  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  resulting  moon  is  not  accurately  knovm,  tboo^  the  b.'^ 

mass.    Notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  the  trustworthy  determinationa  agree  m  pbfifi**  ^ 

absence  of  two  conditions  essentid  for  the  sua-  at  about  i^  part  of  the  maas  of  the  ear^- 

tenance  of  terrestrid  life,  a  recent  observer  The  front  i^>parition  of  the  entire  limardi-^^ 

ddms  to  have  discovered  indications  of  vege-  the  time  of  new  moon  is  considered  to  be  <is< 

tation  on  the  surface  of  the  moon.    These  con-  to  the  refiecUon  of  tiie  lij^t  received  froei  ut 

mst  of  certain  traces  of  a  ^^reenish  tint  which  earth,  whose  illuminated  hemisphere  la  ^ 

oollect  and  reappear  periodically ;  much  as  the  turned  toward  her.     It  is  dispated  tbtf  '•^ 

white  spots  covering  the  oolar  regions  of  Mars  moon  shines  by  reflected  and  not  niiiTe :«'-- 

— supposed  to  be  snow  ana  ice — are  observed  to  Licetus,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Bo.-'a 

collect  in  the  winter  and  waste  in  the  sum-  suggested  the  idea  that  she  posseasea  apv* 

mer  of  those  regions  of  the  planet.    As  we  are  phorescent  qndity,  by  virtue  of  which  brr  >*:• 

able,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  to  use  is  simply  the  result  of  a  propolaon  eflect^  •■* 

upon  the  moon  telescopic  powers  which  have  the  sun's  Influence.   This  idea  has  heeo  aii'>' -^ 

the  effect  to  bring  the  satellite  to  within  120  to  by  Professor  Leslie ;  see  his  "  Experimeota.  i> 

150  m.  of  us,  we  shodd  doubtless  notice  any  quiry  into  the  Nature  and  Propdsioa  of  B«^ 

such  marked  changes  on  her  surface  aa  tiie  pa»-  (London,  1804). 

sage  of  the  seasons  produces,  for  example,  on       MOONDA,  a  river  of  westeni  AfKcL  rv^ 

our  own  globe.     In  the  most  powerful  instru-  in  the  8ierra  dd  Ciystd  and  fdUng  vAo  Cor» 

ment  yet  constructed.  Lord  Rosse's  tdescope.  bay  in  the  gulf  of  Giiinea,  89m.8.ofthe»i*» 

the  surface  of  the  moon  presents  a  scene  of  tor,  in  long.  0^  81'  £.,  after  a  W.  coa»*y  ^ 

wildest  desolation.    In  every  direction  are  cir-  greieit  lengm  which  haa  been  bat  imperii'' 

cular  caverns  or  pita,  many  of  enormous  9iz» ;  described.    Around  its  month  there  sie  f*  * 

the  floor  of  one  is  seen  to  be  strewn  with  high  hilU,  but  fhrther  inland  iti  baaki  •>*  -^ 

huge  blocks.     The  inner  walla  are  common-  mangrove  swamps  which  ediale  a  deadlji^-*^ 

ly  steep,  and  thdr  depth  often  fHghtf^  being  ma.    Bar  wood,  used  as  a  dye  bj  both  the  t»> 

many  thousand  feet    They  are  snrrounaed  by  tivea  and  European^  grows  near  iti  *^^/i' 

annular  ridges,  the  maasea  of  which  woold  ex-  chono  may  be  obtained  in  itatoarti    ihe^ 
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vfllagefl  bordering  upon  it  are  baflt  on  the  dry  town,  L.  L,  Oct  5,  1748,  died  in  New  York, 
groaod  back  of  the  swampa.    Mr.  Da  ObaOla,  Feb.  27,  1816.    He  was  graduated  at  King's 
who  ascended  the  Moonda  for  60  m.  in  1866  de-  (now  Columbia)  eoUege  in  1768,  commenoed  at 
wribes  it  as  a  veiy  desolate  riyer.  onoe  tiie  stndy  of  theology,  and  at  the  same 
MOOR  FOWL.    Bee  PrAjoaoAN.  time  gave  private  instmction  in  Greek  and 
MOOROROFT,  Wqiiam,  an  English  travel-  Latin  to  a  nnmber  of  pnpils.    In  May,  1774,  he 
ler,  bom  in  Lancashire  about  1780,  died  in  went  to  England  to  obtain  orders,  and  in  June 
1825.    He  was  educated  for  a  surgeon,  but  de-  of  the  same  ^ear  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest 
voted  himself  to  veterinary  praotioe  in  London,  by  Dr.  Temoh,  bishop  of  London.    On  his  re- 
in 1808  he  went  to  India  as  superintendent  turn  to  New  York,  he  became  an  assistant  min- 
of  the  eompany^s  stud  in  Bengal.    With  the  later  of  Trinity  church,  and  succeeded  to  the 
view  of  introducing  stallions  from  the  neighbor-  rectorship,  Dec.  22, 1800.    Bishop  Provoost  of 
hood  of  Baikh  and  Bokhara,  and  at  the  same  New  York  having  resigned  his  episcopal  juria* 
time  of  establishing  commercial  intercourse  with  diction  in  Sept  1801,  Dr.  Moore  was  unani- 
the  trans-Himalayan  districts,  he  undertook  a  moualy  elected  his  successor,  and  was  oonse- 
journey  in  1819,  setting  out  from  Bareilly  in'  crated  at  Trenton,  K.  J.,  Sept.  11, 1801,  during 
October,  accompanied  by  Mr.  G^rge  Trelieck,  the  session  of  the  general  convention.    He  was 
Mr.  Guthrie,  and  two  natives,  to  whom  a  party  also  rector  of  Trinity  church  and  president  of 
of  Gorkhas  were  afterward  added.    All  the  e^-  Oolumbia  college.    In  Feb.  1811,  he  was  aU 
penses  of  the  Journey  were  defrayed  from  his  tacked  by  paralysis,  which  rendered  him  in* 
private  purse.    After  traversing  Uie  Himalaya  capable  of  further  active  duty,  and  Dr.  Ho- 
b^  a  route  in  which  no  European  had  preceded  bart  became  assistant  bishop  in  May  of  the 
hmL  and  determining  the  sources  of  the  Che-  same  year.     A  oollecUon  of  Bishop  Moore^s 
naub  and  the  Hyphasis,  he  reached  Ladakh  in  sermons  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York)  was  published 
Sept  1820,  remained  there  two  years,  and  then  after  his  death  by  his  son  Olement  0.  Moore, 
went  to  Serinagur,  the  capital  of  Oashmere,  — Clbukbt  0.,  LL.D.,  an  American  scholar, 
where  he  spent  10  months.    Thence  he  trav-  son  of  the  preceding,  bom   in   New  York, 
elled  by  way  of  the  Fir  Pai^jal  mountains  to  the  July  16,  1779.    He  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
Punjanb,  visited  Oabool  and  Bokhara,  and  was  college  in  1798,  and,  having  applied  himself 
plundered  of  much  of  his  property,  but  effected  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  published  in  1809  in 
the  purchase  of  a  number  of  valuable  horses,  2  vols,  a  Hebrew  and  English  lexicon,  with 
with  which  he  set  out  on  his  return  in  the  sum-  notes,  a  grammar,  and  a  complete  vocabulary 
mer  of  1825.    At  Andkho  QBt,  87*  45'  N.,  long,  of  the  Psalms.    When  a  diocesan  seminary  was 
W*  E.)  he  died  of  fever,  away  fh>m  his  partj  established  in  New  York,  after  the  removal  of 
and  under  rather  suspicious  circumstances.  His  the  general  theological  seminary  to  New  Haven, 
body  was  carried  to  Balkh,  and  there  Mr.  Guthrie  Mr.  Moore  was  appointed  professor  of  ^  biblical 
also  died.    Mr.  Trebeck  expired  shortly  after-  learning,  the  department  of  interpretation  of 
ward  at  Mazar.  Though  there  seems  little  room  Scripture  being  added  ;*'  and  on  the  unioii  of  the 
to  doubt  of  the  time  and  place  of  Moorcroft's  two  institutions  tn  Dec.  1821,  under  the  name 
death,  Father  Hue,  who  virited  Lassa  in  1846,  of  the  general  Protestant  Episcopal  seminary, 
was  told  by  a  servant  of  the  English  traveller,  he  was  rei^pointed  with  the  title  of  professor 
and  bv  the  regent  and  Oashmerian  governor,  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature,  which  was  af- 
tbat  Moorcroft  arrived  at  that  dty  from  Ladakh  terward  changed  to  oriental  and  Greek  litera- 
in  1826,  lived  there  12  years  in  the  disguise  of  ture.    To  this  institution  he  afterward  made  a 
a  Gaahmerian,  and  was  finally  killed  by  robbers  gift  from  his  family  inheritance  of  the  large  plot 
on  his  way  back  to  Ladakh  in  1888.    It  was  of  ground  where  it  stands  in  the  city  of  New 
only  on  the  examination  of  his  papers,  among  York.    He  retired  with  the  title  of  emeritus 
which  were  numerous  maps,  that  his  real  name  professor  in  June,  1850.    Mr.  Moore  has  pub> 
and  character  were  discovered.   An  account  of  fished  a  collection  of  **  Poems"  (12mo.,  New 
his  explorations  up  to  hisarrival  at  Bokhara,  com-  York,  1844),  and  "  George  Oastriot,  sumamed 
piled  fi^m  the  journals  and  other  papers  of  the  8canderbeg,  King  of  Albania"  (12mo.,  185(^. 
travellers,  was  published  by  Profl  H.  H.  Wilson  MOORE,  Edward,  an  English  poet  and  es- 
(d  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1841).  sayist,  bom  in  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  in  1712, 
MOORE,  a  central  co.  of  N.  0.,  druned  by  died  in  London  in  Feb.  1757.    For  some  time 
Deep,  Little,  and  Lumber  rivers;  area,  about  he  followed  the  business  of  a  linen  dnmer  In 
700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,482,  of  whom  1,976  London.    His  first  poetical  work,  entitled  *^  Fa- 
^vrere  slaves,    it  has  a  diversified  surface,  and  bles  for  the  Female  8ex,"  appeared  in  l744w 
the  soil  is  fertile  near  the  streams.  The  prodnc-  '^  The  Trial  of  Selim"  was  a  complimentary 
tions  in  1850  were  228,476  bushels  of  Indian  offering  to  one  of  his  patrons.  Lord  Lyttelton. 
com,  SS7,828  of  wheat,  555  bales  of  cotton,  and  He  next  produced  two  comedies :  ^*  The  Founds 
8,500  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  8  grist  mills  ling,"  first  acted  in  1748,  and  '^  Gil  Bias,"  in 
and  2  aawmUls,  24  churches,  and  1,400  pupils  1751,  both  of  which  Med.    His  tragedy  of 
attending  public  schools.    Oapit^  Carthage.  ^  The  Gamester,"  however  (1758),  in  the  oom- 
MOORE,  BnrjAiiiN,  D.D.,  an  Ajnerican  cler«  position  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  received 
gyman,   bishop  of  the   Protestant  Episcopal  material  assistance  from  Ctoriok,  achieved  a 
oboToh  IntbestaleofNew  York,bominNew«  popularity  and  is  still  performed.    Hie  kat 
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liteniyimdertakuigwaslheedifeonh^of^^The  1761,  fell  in  battle  «iOonm]ia)JAl<»  1801.  fii 
World,*'  a  weekly  misoeUaojr.  was  edaoated  ohiefly  on  the  eontiBflBt  whui  b 
MOORE,  Jacob  Bailxt,  an  American  jour-  father  was  travelling  with  the  duke  of  Bmi- 
naliat  and  author,  bom  in  Andorer,  N.  H.,  Oct  ton.  The  interest  of  the  dnke  procured  )m  i 
81, 1797,  died  Sept  1, 1868.  He  was  at  first  an  oommission  in  the  army  in  1779,  and  he  t^^ 
apprentice  and  aifterward  partner  and  brother^  in  Minorca  and  afterward  in  America mUl  ITv 
in-law  of  Isaac  Hill,  the  printer  of  the  ^'  New  when  his  reg^ent  was  disbanded.  Ibr.iii 
Hampshire  Patriotp"  at  Concord,  and  after  the  the  influence  of  his  former  patron  he  oUuw. 
dissolution  of  their  partnership  in  1828  became  a  seat  in  parliament,  which  he  held  for  a  HfC 
a  bookseller  and  publisher.  One  of  his  prin-  time.  In  1787  he  was  promoted  to  the  nu^ 
cipal  publications  was  a  series  of  ^^  Collections,  maior,  and  in  1790  he  became  lieateoaDt-cuUa. 
Topographical,  Historical,  and  Biogri^>hical,  of  his  regiment,  which  he  acooDpanied  the  nes 
relating  principally  to  New  Hampshire,"  be-  year  to  Gibraltar.  The  year  Mowiog  h<  is 
gun  in  1822  and  finished  in  1824,  which  he  aent  to  Corsica,  where  he  partieiilirij  dob- 
edited  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  John  Farm-  Ruished  himself  Imder  circomstSDOM  of  pm 
«r.  In  1826  he  commenced  the  ^^New  Hamp-  aiffioulty,  and  received  his  first  woond  m^li 
shire  Journal/'  a  whig  newspaper,  which  he  storming  the  Mozello  fort  Upoo  hU  rct^ 
conducted  until  1829;  it  was  subsequently  to  £ngland  in  1796  he  was  made  genenitf 
united  with  the  "  New  Hampshire  Statesman.*'  brigade,  and  attached  to  a  division  of  fotsta 
He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  troops  proceeding  to  the  West  Indieiw  H«k^ 
1828,  sheriff  of  Merrimack  county  firom  1829  to  part  in  the  capture  of  6t  Lucia,  and  Sir  Bi!^ 
1884,  connected  for  a  short  time  with  the  ^^Con-  Aberoromby  ^pointed  him  gOTsmor  of  tk 
eord  Statesman,"  and  in  1889  editor  of  the  New  island.  In  this  situation  he  diqiUyed  p«a 
York  ^*  Daily  Whig."  Under  President  Harri-  sagacitr  and  moderation,  and  oonqiletdy  n^ 
son  he  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  post  dued  the  bands  of  insuigent  negroes  thtf  a 
office  department  at  Washington.  Bemoved  fiwted  the  island ;  but  the  state  of  l»  hei;:^ 
by  Presiaent  Polk,  he  return^  to  New  York,  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  nstive  eooatrr  e 
and  accepted  the  post  of  librarian  of  the  histori-  Au^sst,  1797.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombj  Ixm 
ealsocie^.  During  the  administrations  of  Tay-  received  command  of  tne  forces  in  Irelia^  W 
lor  and  Fillmore  he  was  postmaster  at  San  requested  that  Gen.  Moore  shoold  be  \hftA 
Francisco.  Mr.  Moore  left  several  historical  on  his  staflE^  and  during  the  rebeltioo  of  IT^ 
and  other  works,  the  principal  of  which  are:  the  latter  rendered  important  lerriec^  is 
"  A  G^azetteer  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,"  which  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  iDi|)or'i» 
oompiled  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  John  Farm-  eral.  Speaking  of  thia  insurrection  is  ki«  j-^' 
er;  *^  Annals  of  the  Town  of  Concord,  to  nal,  Moore  says  that  ^*  the  people  would  aftix- 
which  is  added  a  Memoir  of  the  Penaoook  In-  ly  be  quiet  if  the  gentlemen  and  yeooMa  vva>^ 
dians"  (1824) ;  *'  Laws  of  Trade  in  the  United  only  behave  with  tolerable  decencj,  tai  a^ 
States"  (1840);  and  **  Memoirs  of  American  seektogratify  their  ill  humor  and  reTcngeoFtf 
Governors"  (1846).  The  last  Work  was  the  first  the  poor."  In  June,  1799,  he  sooompiiued  tdr 
volume  of  a  series  never  completed,  which  was  duke  of  York  on  his  disastroos  ezpedit>«  b 
designed  to  embrace  all  the  colonial  and  pro-  Holland,  was  severely  wounded  in  S  p!>A 
vincial  governors  to  the  revolution. — Of  his  and  returned  to  £n(^and,  where  be  snirrt  a 
8on&  Gbobox  H.,  now  librarian  of  the  New  the  latter  part  of  August  In  1800ifor»*^ 
Yors  historical  society,  is  the  author  of  a  vol*  sent  up  tne  Mediterranean,  under  Sir  F*^-- 
nme  on  "'  The  Treason  of  M^jor-G^neral  Charles  Abercromby,  who  named  Mooro  ss  ooe  «<  ^ 
Lee"  (New  York,  1860) ;  and  Frank  has  pub-  mi^or-generals ;  but  it  was  not  until  tk  f*  '^'-^ 


American  Revolution"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1860).  1801,  and  the  engagementa  with  tiie  Frvs- 

MOORE,  JoHx,  a  Scottish  phvsician  and  an-  troops  upon  that  day,  the  18th,  sad  tbt  •*< 

thor,  born  in  Stirling  in  1729,  med  at  Richmond,  Moore  was  actively  employed^  and  rB^,^'\ ' 

near  London,  in  1802.    He  was  graduated  at  the  sabre  wound  in  the  chest  and  a  hoUet  m^* 

oniversity  of  Glasgo w^d  traveled  extensively  thigh.    On  the  surrender  of  Alezsndris  be  ^ 

an  the  continent  of  Europe,  princinally  as  a  turned  to  En^^d,  and  was  msdsakcu--'* 

grivate  tutor,  and  afterwardpractised  medicine  the  bath.    He  was  now  engaged  for  sow  <  "^ 

I  London.    He  wrote  ^'A  View  of  Society  and  in  a  camp  of  instruction  m  Kent,  vbei«  if 

Manners  in  France,  S witserland,  and  Germany"  displayed  as  much  talent  for  trainifig  oca  <|  ^' 

(1779),  and  ^'  A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  had  formerly  done  for  leading  them.   H«  a  ^^ 

In  Italy"  (1781);  ''  Zeluco,"  the  most  popular  ward  went  to  Sicily,  and  thence,  in  Msj,  ^^ 

of  hia  novels  (London,  1789) ;  and  various  other  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  to  Sv«kn  to  i»» 

worka.    A  uniform  edition  of  his  writings,  with  in  the  defence  of  that  country  Hf'^'^ 

amemoir  of  his  life,  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  leon ;  when,  had  it  not  been  for  the  '^^J'Z 

Anderson  ( 7  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1820).  resolution  of  Moore,  all  his  men  mart  bsr»  ^ 

MOORE,  Sib  John,  a  British  general,  eldest  sacrificed.    He  returned  vithhbtroor  <^ 

mm  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Glasgow,  Nov.  18,  land,  and  was  immediately  seat  le  ru^^^^ 
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wliere,  tfter  the  dxpnlnoii  of  the  French  from  OarofiiiA  at  the  time  of  the  reToiiitioD,  waa  a 
that  kiiigdom,  and  the  recall  of  the  British  memberof  the  provincial  congreases  which  met 
general  who  had  negotiated  the  oonTCntion  of  at  Hillsborough  in  1775  and  at  Halifiix  in  1776, 
Cintra,  Sir  John  was  appointed  to  the  command  and  had  a  prominent  part  in  framing  the  eon- 
of  the  armj  intended  to  cooperate  with  the  stitntion  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  one  of  a 
Spamsh  forces  in  the  Peninsula  against  the  committee  appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
French.  He  was  assured  that  opoti  entering  the  revolation  to  draw  np  an  address  to  the 
Spain  he  would  be  joined  by  60,000  or  70,000  people  of  Great  Briton  on  the  wrongs  of  the 
men,  and  began  his  advance  from  Lisbon  in  Korth  American  colonies. — ^Alfred,  son  of  the 
October,  180^  bat  soon  discovered  that  the  preceding,  bom  in  Bmnswick  co.,  N.  C,  May 
patriotic  enthusiasm  which  had  been  expected  21, 1755,  died  Oct.  15, 1810.  At  the  age  of  SO 
did  not  exist,  and  that  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  he  became  oqitain  in  a  raiment  of  North 
forces  at  all  points  left  little  hope  of  a  successful  Carolina  troops  commanded  bj  his  uncle  CoL 
campaign.  On  Nov.  13  Moore  found  himself  at  James  Moore,  but  was  soon  afterward  obliged 
Salamanca  with  an  advance  corps,  within  8  to  resign  in  order  to  provide  for  his  destitute 
marches  of  the  French  armj,  and  without  any  relatives.  When  the  British  seized  Wihning- 
Spanish  assistance.  He  had  onlj  8  brigades  of  ton,  however,  he  raised  a  troop  of  volunteers, 
infantry  and  not  a  single  gun  in  Salamanca;  and  with  whom  ne  rendered  great  service  to  the 
though  the  remainder  of  his  forces  were  on  the  American  cause.  In  order  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
road  to  join  him,  they  could  not  arrive  for  sever-  tress  to  which  his  patriotism  had  reduced  him, 
al  days.  Notwithstanding  his  critical  position,  the  general  assembly  in  1790  made  him  attor- 
he  determined  to  risk  an  advance  with  a  view  of  ney-general ;  and  though  he  had  not  yet  maa- 
drawing  the  mass  of  the  French  force  toward  tered  the  first  rudiments  of  law,  he  soon  attain- 
the  N.  of  Spain,  and  thus  afford  the  Spanish  ar-  ed,  by  hard  study,  a  foremost  rank  in  his  pro- 
mies  time  to  rally.  But  there  was  now  no  army  fession,  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  1798,  and 
left  in  the  field  to  oppose  the  French  except  his  became  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
own,  and  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  of  the  United  States  in  1799.  He  resigned  on 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  French  armies  in  account  of  bad  health  in  1805. 
the  Peninsula^  was  advancing  to  surround  him,  MOORE,  Nathakibl  F.,  LLJ).,  an  Ameri- 
and  it  was  evident  that  Moore  with  23,000  men  can  scholar,  bom  in  Newtown,  L.  I.,  Dec  S5, 
could  not  maintain  his  position.  It  was  the  1782.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Bishop  Benjamin 
depth  of  winter,  and  his  retreat,  which  began  Moore,  was  graduated  at  Columbia  coUece, 
Dec  11,  had  to  be  effected  through  a  moun-  New  York,  in  1802,  and  was  admitted  to  ue 
tainous  and  dreary  region  in  the  face  of  a  force  bar  in  1805.  He  was  appointed  in  1817  adjunct 
vastly  superior  to  his  in  numbers.  The  British  professor  and  in  1820  professor  of  the  Ureek 
rear  guard  quitted  Astorga  Dec  31,  and  having  and  Latin  languages  in  Columbia  college,  re- 
S  times  checked  their  pursuers,  joined  the  main  taining  this  chair  until  1835,  when  he  resigned 
army  at  Lugo,  where  for  two  successive  days  and  visited  Europe.  He  had  collected  a  vain- 
battle  was  offered  to  Soult  by  Moore,  but  not  able  Kbrary,  which  the  college  purchased  in 
accepted.  The  retreat  commenced  afresh,  and  1837,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  him  libra- 
they  reached  Corunna  Jan.  11,  1809,  and  5  rian.  In  1839  he  made  a  second  voyage  to 
days  afterward  fought  and  won  the  battle  in  Europe,  and  extended  his  travels  as  far  aa  i^Tpt 
which  their  commander  fell  by  a  cannon  shot  and  the  Holy  Land.  In  1842  he  succeeded 
The  troops  made  good  their  escape  to  their  Judge  Duer  in  the  preadency  of  Columbia  eol- 
ships.  Moore  was  interred  in  the  citadel  of  lege,  from  which  he  retired  to  private  life  in 
Corunna,  which  surrendered  to  the  French  a  1849.  Beside  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  ea- 
few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  British,  says,  Mr.  Moore  has  published  **  Andent  Mm- 
Soult  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  endogy**  (1  vol.  ISmo.,  New  York,  1834 ;  new 
memory,  which  is  also  preserved  in  the  wdl  ed.,  1859) ;  "  Bemarks  on  the  Pronunciation  of 
known  lines  written  upon  his  burial  by  Charles  the  Greek  Language,"  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet 
Wolfe.  Soult,  Wellington,  and  Napoleon  have  by  Mr.  Pickering ;  ^'  Lectnres  on  the  Greek 
Hike  borne  tribute  to  the  ability  of  Sir  John  liangnage  and  Literature ;"  and  a  ^^  Historical 
Moore,  whose  talents  and  firmness  alone  saved  Sketch  of  Columbia  CoUege.*^ 
the  anny  under  his  conmiand  frt>m  destruction.  MOORE,  Richabd  Chaxsiko,  D J).,  an 
The  British  parliament  had  a  monument  erected  American  deigyman,  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
to  him  in  St.  Paul%  cathedral ;  and  his  native  Episcopal  church  in  Y iiginia,  bom  in  New 
city  raised  a  bronze  statue  to  his  memory  at  York,  Aug.  21,  1768,  died  in  Lynchbmg,  Ya., 
the  cost  of  £3,000.  Nov.  11,  1841.  He  was  educated  in  King's 
MOORE,  Maubicb,  an  American  patriot  and  (now  Columbia)  collie,  New  York,  and  for  a 
jurist,  bom  in  Brunswick  co.,  N.  C,  died  in  brief  period  followed  a  seafaring  life,  after 
1777.  He  belonged  to  an  Irish  frunily  of  which  which  he  studied  medicine.  Dissatisfied  wHL 
the  present  head  is  the  marquis  of  Drogheda,  this  calling,  he  turned  hia  attention  to  the  nmi- 
and  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Moore,  istry,  and  in  July,  1787,  was  ordained  a  deaoon 
governor  of  Carolina  in  1705.  Having  studied  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  by  Bishop 
for  the  bar,  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  Provoost  of  New  York,  being  the  first  Epiaoo* 
lawyer,  was  one  of  the  3  colonial  judges  of  North  pal  minister  who  received  orders  in  that  stateu 
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Soon  after  he  took  charge  of  a  small  parish  in  later  he  prodaoed  a  volameof  ori^bilpoaa 

Rye,  Westchester  co.    In  the  latter  part  of  1789  tinder  the  title  of  *^  The  Poetical  Wmki  U  tb 

he  was  called  to  a  much  larger  parish,  embrao-  late  Thomas  little,  £aq.,*'  a  pseadoDyme  ta^ 

ing  the  whole  of  Statea  island,  with  which  he  gested  hj  his  dtminntiTe  stators.   If  ith  moA 

remised  connected  20  years.    In  1809  he  ac-  uiat  was  polished,  tender,  and  natanl,  the  tqI- 

cepted  an  invitation  to  the  rectorship  of  St  Ste-  ume  contained  many  pieces  of  veiy  qnestioDiUs 

phen^s  chnrch  in  New  York,  and  in  1814  he  morality,  which  were  exdoded  from  the  eot- 

was  elected  to  succeed  Bishop  Madison  as  bishop  lected  editions  of  his  poems.    In  1808,  thnngb 

of  Virginia.    Removing  thither  soon  after  his  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Moira,  he  wis  ip* 

consecration,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  pointed  registrar  to  the  admiralty  in  Benno^ 

Monamental  church  in  Richmond,  a  position  where  he  arrived  in  Jan.  1804.    A  few  montb 

which  he  occupied  until  the  close  of  hb  life,  sufficed  to  show  him  that  the  office  wai  oeitbff 

The  effi>rts  of  the  new  bishop  were  nnrtmit-  lucrative  nor  adapted  to  his  tastes;  sad  iotna* 

tingly  exerted  to  build  up  the  nearly  exhausted  ing  his  business  to  a  deputy,  he  returned  n> 

diocese  committed  to  his  care ;  and  so  well  di-  England,  havi^  first  made  a  rapid  tear  over  i 

rected  were  his  labors  and  so  beneficial  his  ex-  portion  of  the  United  States  and  Oanidi.  Thit 

ample  and  influence,  that  at  the  time  of  his  part  of  his  life,  more  than  any  olher,  is  into' 

death  the  number  of  Episcopal  clergymen  in  woven  with  his  poetry;  and  in  his '^ Odes asd 

YirgiDia  had  increased  to  upward  of  100.    Dur-  Epistles,"  pnblishedin  1806 and  dediettediotba 

ing  the  last  12  years  of  his  life  his  episcopal  earl  of  Moira,  he  has  presented  a  seriee  of  poK- 

duties  were  shared  by  Bishop  Meade,  who  had  ical  notes  of  his  prosresa  fix>m  place  to  pboe, 

been  appointed  his  assistant,  and  who  succeeded  which  are  among  the  most  suoMofal  of  la 

him  in  office.    He  was  a  prominent  leader  of  minor  productions.    He  commented  with  lenr 

the  evangelical  branch  of  the  church.  ity  upon  American  institutions  and  the  povertf 

MOORE,  Thomas,  an  Irish  poet,  bom    in  of  western  literature,  but  sabeequentlyoooiM 

Dublin,  May  28,  1779,  died  at  Sloparton  cot-  that  his  views  were  mere  boyish  impreaott 

tage,  Devizes,  Wiltshire,  Feb.  26, 1862.    By  his  In  some  of  these  poems  the  prorieDoj  borte^ 

father,  John  Moore,  a  dealer  in  trroceries  and  ing  on  libertinism  which  had  ehsncteri:^ 

spirits,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  Koman  Gath-  ^^  Littie's  poems"  was  again  disoemiblef  isd  thi 

olic  faith;   and  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Samuel  volume  was  severely  handled  byJefiefafl 

Whyte,  a  former  teacher  of  Sheridan,  he  ao-  article  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review,'MQ  wiu^ 

quired  a  taste  for  music,  recitation,  and  dra-  Moore  was  called  **  the  most  lioeotioes  d 

matte  performances,  having  as  early  as  his  10th  modem  versifiers,  and  the  most  poetioil  of  tbe 

year  been  one  of  the  "  show  scholars"  in  the  propagators  of  immorality.**    The  Istter  wopt 

plavs  gotten  up  by  his  fellow  pupils.    Of  his  diately  sent  the  reviewer  a  challenge,  tsd  s 

earlv  attempts  at  verse  making  he  says :  "•  So  hostile  meeting  took  place  at  Ohalk  Finn,  A^- 

far  back  in  childhood  lies  the  epoch,  that  I  am  12, 1806,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  p<m:» 

really  unable  to  say  at  what  age  I  first  began  to  before  either  party  had  fired  a  shot  The  ^ 

act,  sing,  and  rhvme."    In  1793  he  becaine  a  sequent  discovery  that  one  of  the  ^stdi  m 

contributor  to  the  "  Antholoffia  Hiberaica,"  a  no  bullet  gave  rise  to  a  story  that  Moors  w 

Dublin  magazine,  subsequently  the  receptacle  Jeffi«y  had  fou^t  with  unloaded  pistol*,  m 

of  a  number  of  his  juvenile  poems,  which  he  Byron,  in  his  **  British  Bards  and  SooA^  B^ 

characterized  generally  as  '^mere  mock-birds'  viewers,"  made  a  ludicrous  allusioa  to  ^Lioif^ 

aonff ;''  and  in  1794  he  was  entered  a  student  leadless  pistols,"  for  which  he  wsi  eelM  tt 

of  Trinity  college,  Dublin.    The  period  was  one  account  by  Moore.    A  second  dud  wae  howt^ 

of  great  politicid  excitement  in  Ireland,  but  the  avoided,  and  thenceforth  Moore  was  on  tirm 

watchful  care  of  his  mother  preserved  him  firom  of  warm  friendship  with  both  of  hie  SBtagn>^ 

any  active  participation  in  toe  plots  against  the  For  several  years  he  led  a  life  of  £Hhiooibb  a- 

Sovernment,  in  which  many  of  his  fellow  stu-  citement,  a  fireqnent  visitor  at  the  Mitiof  ^ 

ents  were  involved.    Having  taken  his  degree  patron.  Lord  Moira,  Lords  Lansdowne,  Holl^ 

of  6. A.,  he  repaired  in  1799  to  London  to  pur-  and  other  whig  peers,  through  whose  idlott^ 

sue  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  Middle  Temple^  he  looked  for  some  preferment  (which  bovertf 

carrying  with  him  also  a  translation  of  the  odes  never  came),  but  making  no  serious  stttfop^  ^ 

of  Aoacreon  commenced  in  his  school  days,  support  himself  by  hb  pen.    In  1811,  hovenr. 

and  which  he  proposed  to  publish  by  subscrip-  upon  being  married  to  Miss  Bessy  T>jlt,  as 

tion.    To  the  law  he  gave  little  attention,  but  estimable  young  actress,  literature  becsme  mj 

his  subscription  proved  successful ;  and  gaining  cessary  as  a  profession.    Having  tfied  hb  Um 

the  acquaintance  of  the  earl  of  Moira,  Lady  at  serious  satire  in  his  **  Corruption,^  "  I^^^'' 

Donegal,  and  other  influential  persons,  he  was  erance,"  and  the  '^  Sceptic"  (180S-*9),  he  ib  i 

introduced  to  some  of  the  fashionable  drolee  haopy  hour  attempted  /mis  eT^tprit  sod  ?«■  ^' 

of  the  metropolis,  where  his  genial  manners  ical  squibs,  conceived  hi  a  lighter  vein,  sMtra 

and  literary  and  musical  accomplishments  soon  their  very  lightness  more  sore  to  hit  the  istf»* 

made  him  a  favorite.    His  ^  Anacreon,"  which  A  felicitous  example  of  this  tpcim  of  cooyo^ 

appeared  in  1800,  dedicated  to  the  prince  of  tion  was  the  ^* Twopenny  Post-Bag^  ^j--^ 

Wales,  to  whom  he  had  been  presentea  by  Lord  written  like  roost  of  his  rimilar  pieoe*  »  ^ 

Moira,  was  favorably  received ;  and  a  year  interest  of  the  whig  par^,  and  which, » * 
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compound  of  cttuUdty  and  point  with  iprigfat-  he  ohUined  the  nuterials  for  his  **  Fadge  Fsm- 
Ij  humor  and  witty  uhutration,  is  in  its  way  ily  in  Paris,'' pnblished  in  1618^  and  sneoeeded 
nnexoelled.  These  prodnctions  oontinned  for  in  1819  by '*  Tom  GriVsMemonsl  to  Congress," 
many  years  to  be  a  soorce  of  profit  to  him.  both  choice  spedmens  o^  his  satiric  mnse. 
For  the  severity  with  which  he  handled  the  About  this  time,  at  the  request  of  the  marquis 
prince  regent  in  some  of  them  Moore  has  been  of  Lansdowne,  he  toolc  up  his  residence  at  Skh 
accused  of  ingratitude;  but,  according  to  his  perton  cottage^  near  Bowood,  the  seat  of  that 
own  account,  the  attentions  which  he  received  nobleman ;  but  had  scarcely  got  settled  when 
from  the  prince  were  limited  to  two  invitations  intelligence  reached  him,  that  in  consequence 
to  dine  at  Carlton  house,  and  one  to  attend  a  of  the  £uthle8Bnees  of  his  agent  in  Bermuda,  he 
grand  f^te  in  1811.  In  July,  1818,  he  was  estab-  was  involved  to  the  extent  of  £6,000.  Manv 
lished  at  Mayfield  cottage,  near  Ashbourne  in  oflfers  of  assistance  were  made  to  him,  whi<m 
Derbyahn^  a  place  connected  with  some  of  his  he  steadily  declined ;  and  in  Sept  1819,  he  re- 
most  important  literary  labors,  and  which  con-  pidred  to  Paris  to  avoid  an  attachment  issued 
tinned  for  several  years  his  home.  Here  were  dv  the  court  of  admiralty  for  his  arrest  Soon 
written  many  of  the  songs  adapted  to  the  an-  after  he  accompanied  Lmd  John  Russell  on  a 
cient  music  of  his  native  country,  which,  under  journey  to  Italy,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
the  name  of  ^'  Irish  Melodies,"  will  ever  be  viated  Byron  at  Venice^  His  impresdons  of 
identified  with  his  genius  and  patriotism.  They  travel  were  recorded  in  his  *^  Rhymes  on  the 
had  been  commenced  as  early  as  1806,  at  the  Road"  (1819),  a  series  of  poems  of  unequfd 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Power,  a  music  publisher,  merit,  which  he  himself  characterized  as  little 
aiidultimately  were  extended  to  10  series.  For  better  than  'Uprose  fiinged  with  rhyme."  Ba- 
the arrangement  of  the  melodies  he  was  in-  tablishinff  himself  in  Paris  in  1820,  he  sent  for 
debted  to  the  composer.  Sir  John  Stevenson,  his  family  and  resumed  his  literuy  pursuits. 
On  these  sonea,  which  have  enjoyed  a  popular-  In  Sept  1828,  he  received  intelligence  that, 
ity  beyond  that  of  any  similar  poems  in  the  after  a  tedious  negotiation,  the  daim  against 
iSiglish  language,  his  fame  with  posterity  may  him  had  been  reduced  to  1,000  guineas,  toward 
be  safely  permitted  to  rest ;  and  without  adopt-  the  discharge  of  which  the  uncle  of  his  agent 
ing  the  eulogistic  language  of  Byron,  that  cer-  had  contributed  £300,  while  the  marquis  of 
tain  of  them  are  ''wortii  all  the  epics  that  Lansdowne  deposited  a  check  for  the  balance; 
ever  were  composed,"  it  is  hazarding  littie  and  he  at  once  gladly  returned  to  his  WOtshire 
to  predict  that  many  of  them  will  survive  his  cottage.  In  this  year  appeared  his  ^' Loves  of 
longer  and  more  ambitious  strains^  To  the  the  Angels,"  a  poem  founded  on  oriental  le> 
lyric  department  of  his  poetry  were  subse>  gends,  but  much  inferior  to  ^^  Lalla  Rookh."  It 
quentiy  added  4  series  of  ^National  Airs,"  2  was  followed  by  ''Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance" 
of  ''Sacred  Melodies,"  "Legendary  Ballads,"  (1823),  one  of  his  series  of  metrical  satires;  a 
and  many  miscellaneons  pieces,  the  airs  and  ar-  witty  party  pamphlet  entitied  "  M^noirs  of  Cap- 
rangem^ts  for  which  were  prepared  by  Sir  John  tain  Rock"  (1824) ;  "  Life  of  Sheridan"  (1825X  a 
Stevenson  \>r  himself.  In  the  latter  part  of  workoontaining  much  information,  though  rath- 
1814  Moore  agreed  to  fhmish  the  Messrs.  Long-  er  ornate  in  style ;  and  the  "  Epicurean"  (1829), 
man  with  a  poem  <^  the  same  length  as  Scott's  an  exquisite  prose  fiction.  His  most  important 
^  Rokeby,"  for  which  he  was  paid  £3,000.  The  prose  work,  however,  was  his  '^  Notices  of  the 
idea  of  writing  an  orioital  romance  had  occurred  Life  of  Lord  Byron"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1880),  founded 
to  him  several  years  previous,  and  at  the  time  on  the  journals  and  memorandum  books  of  the 
of  making  the  contract  much  of  the  preliminary  poet,  and  an  immense  mass  of  correspondence 
reading  and  a  portion  of  the  poem  were  com-  furnished  by  Murray  the  publisher  and  othera. 
pleted.  Two  more  years  of  labor  produced  his  Ten  years  previous  Byron  had  intrusted  to  Moore 
"Lalln  Rookh,"  a  series  of  4  eastern  stories,  an  autobiography,  more  or  less  complete,  ez- 
eonneoied  by  a  thread  of  prose  romance.  It  is  tending  to  1820,  to  be  published  after  his  death, 
the  most  labored  of  his  works,  rich  and  melodious  and  which  the  latter  in  1821  dispoeed  of  to 
in  the  composition,  and  ^wing  witii  a  wealth  Murray  for  £2,000.  The  sudden  death  of  Byron 
of  imagery  which  wearies  by  its  veiy  excess,  in  1824  revealed  the  existence  and  prqjected 
So  true  nevertheless  were  its  pictures  ^eastern  publication  of  this  manuscript,  and  Moore  was 
life,  that  GoL  HHfts,  the  historian  of  British  In-  persuaded  into  an  arrangement  by  which  it 
dia,  could  not  believe  that  Moore  had  never  trav-  was  repurchased  from  Murray  and  burned, 
died  in  the  East;  and  the  compliment  which  on  the  ground  that  it  contained  disdosnrea 
Lnttzdlpmd  him,  when  he  told  him  that  his  affecting  the  character  of  many  persons,  liv- 

.  bya  we  mmg  jjig  und  dead.    Although  absolvea  from  any 

Bf  iiKwnii^tiiitliePmiaBtongiM  intention  to  do  injustice  to  the  memory  of 

Along  the  stneti  of  i^abaa,  his  friend,  Moore  has  not  escaped  severe  cen- 

is  literally  true,  the  work  having  been  trans-  sure  for  destroying  n  manuscript  wluch  Byron 

lated  into  Persian,  and  read  with  avidity  among  had  intrusted  him  with  as  a  vindication  of 

many  oriental  nations.    Flushed  with  the  sue-  his  name  and  honor,  particularly  as  the  ob- 

ceas  of  **Lal]a  Rookh,"  which  has  since  gone  Jectionable  psssagea,  according  to  Lord  John 

through  more  than  80  editions,  the  poet  accom-  RusseD,  did  not  exceed  8  or  4  pages.    With 

pamed  R^^ra  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Paris,  where  such  materials  as  were  subsequentiy  procured 
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he  compiled  an  excellent  biography,  for  which  sedotion  from  the  world  in  his  rwil  hom^  to 
he  received  from  Murray  the  hbex^  aom  of  which,  however,  he  never  retoroed  witboct 
£4,870.  His  remaining  works  comprise  ^^  The  genuine  emotions  of  delight.  It  most  be  iddni 
Summer  F6te''  O^Sl),  a  poem ;  *^  Memoirs  of  that  throughout  life  he  preserved  his  inikpesu- 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  ^  (1831) ;  "  Travels  of  ence  of  character,  and  that  with  aboodsat  tcU* 
an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Religion*'  esteem  he  was  uniformly  Just  and  oooadenu  ut 
(1838) ;  and  the  ^'  History  of  Ireland  "  (4  vols,  his  literary  oontemporaries. 
12mo.,  1885),  written  for  Lardner's  ''Oahinet  Oy-  MOORE,  Zsphaniah  Swift.  DD^  \h»  fim 
clopsDdia.''  He  wrote  littie  else  beyond  an  occa-  president  of  Amherst  college,  bom  ia  Pilmtf, 
sional  trifle  in  verse  for  the  periodicals,  and  the  Alass.,  Nov.  20, 1770,  died  June  80, 1821  Uc 
prefaces  and  a  few  additions  to  a  collected  edition  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  17^ 
of  his  poetical  works,  published  by  the  Long-  entered  the  ministry,  and  preached  at  Leietfur 
mans  in  1841-2  in  10  vols.  During  his  long  from  1798  until  1811,  when  he  was  sppoioted 
residence  at  Sloperton  cottage  be  was  often  al^  professor  of  languages  in  Dartmooth  coDe^L 
sent  in  the  gay  circles  of  the  metropolis,  where  He  was  chosen  president  of  WilliamB  eoflegt  n 
his  wit  and  genial  humor  ever  made  him  a  wel«  1816,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Fitch;  bat  (iulio| 
come  guest ;  but  his  latter  years  were  clouded  to  procure  the  removal  of  the  inslitatioo  to  tht 
by  domestic  grief,  his  children  having  all  died  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  he  rengaed  io  hil 
before  him,  and  by  mental  imbecility  caused  by  and  was  chosen  president  of  Amhent  ooUefe. 
a  softening  of  the  brain.  *'  To  the  hist  day  MOORS  (Lat  Mauri;  Sp.  Marm;  Dotd 
of  his  life,'^  says  Lord  John  Russell,  *'  he  would  Moon),  the  people  of  Mauritaxua  or  Motocm. 
inquire  with  anxiety  about  the  health  of  his  The  Arabs  who  cononered  Maoritanii  in  tk 
friends,  and  would  sing,  or  ask  his  wife  to  sing  to  7th  century  convertea  to  Mohanmiedsniso  the 
him,  the  favorite  airs  of  his  past  days.  Even  native  population,  who  in  Europe  wen  <2 
the  day  before  his  deaUi  he  ^  warbled,*  as  Mrs.  called  Moors,  though  in  their  own  Isoguff 
Moore  expressed  it;  and  a  fond  love  of  music  they  called  tnemselves  Berbers,  while  b;  the 
never  left  him  but  with  life."  In  1835  a  literary  Arabs  they  were  termed  Moffhribees,  ^westsrv 
pension  of  £800  was  conferred  on  Moore,  and  in  ers"  or  ^^  men  of  the  west*  Anbic  minan 
1850  a  pension  of  £100  was  settled  on  his  wife,  and  customs,  and  in  a  corrupt  form  the  Anlx 
^^  in  consideration  of  the  literary  merits  of  her  language,  soon  prevailed  in  the  ooDntr7,tbe  Anb 
husband  and  the  infirm  state  of  his  health."  He  conquerors  freely  amalgamating  with  their  coo- 
had  also  by  his  own  computation  received  for  verts,  who  far  exceeded  them  la  nnmbeni  la 
copyright  not  less,  in  the  whole,  than  £20,000,  711  an  army  drawn  from  thb  mixed  popda&A 
and  had  at  different  periods  of  his  life  been  in  under  Arab  leaders,  crossed  the  itnitB  it  Gib- 
the  receipt  of  £500  per  annum  from  Power,  raltar,  so  named  from  their  leader,  sad  becia 
the  publisher  of  his  "  Melodies,"  and  of  a  salary  the  conquest  of  tiie  Spanish  peninnlt.  The 
of  £400  or  £500  for  political  squibs  contributed  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  called  these  ioTidcn 
to  the  ^*  Times."  His  yearly  outgdnss  had  ex-  Moors  because  they  came  from  MaaritsDin  ts^ 
hausted  these  sums,  and  to  provide  for  the  the  term  Moors  with  Uiem  soon  beoaoe  sjw^ 
neoessitiee  of  his  wife,  his  ^  Memoirs^  Journal,  ymous  with  Mohaounedana  or  Modems.  i»tk 
and  Oorrespondence"  were  sold  for  £3,000  to  invaders  designated  themaelveB.  The  SpicB^ 
the  Longmans,  who  published  them  in  8  vols,  writers  subsequently  applied  the  term  to  ill  '*^ 
(1858-'6),  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mohammedans  of  northern  Africa;  andvUo. 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  accordance  with  the  tes-  at  the  close  of  Uie  16th  centniy,  the  Portq^ 
tamentary  desire  of  the  poet  The  Journal,  em-  made  their  way  around  the  cape  of  Good  li^  n 
bracing  the  period  between  1818  and  1847,  and  encountered  the  Arabaon  thecoesticcJ^ 
gives  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  his  daily  life ;  Africa  and  of  S.  Asia,  they  still  caDed  thcs 
and  in  his  letters  the  en^ming  traits  of  his  Moors.  Even  the  Tow^  who  io  rMe,  in  Us- 
oharacter  are  abundantly  displayed.  Those  ad-  gnage,  and  in  every  thing  hot  religioo,  v«^ 
dressed  to  his  mother,  to  whom  during  the  foreign  and  dUen  to  both  Mootb  and  Anbuv*^ 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  wrote  twice  a  week,  sometimes  loosely  qioken  of  as  Moon  hj  ^ 
are  replete  with  expressions  of  tenderness,  Spanish  historiana. 
«  ^^  flowing  fW>m  a  heart  unoorrupted  by  fame,  MOORUK,  the  native  name  of  a  tftae  fi 


lover,"  and  was  rewarded  by  an  affectionate  of  which  the  neck  is  2;  the  oolor  nkm  tt^i^ 

devotion  which  ended  only  with  his  life.  Moore  with  black  on  the  back,  and  raven  Usek  iS^ 

has  sometimes  been  censured  for  his  presumed  the  ne<^  and  breast ;  the  loose  wavy  skia  c4  *> 

partiality  for  fashionable  life  and  the  acquaint-  neck  is  iridescent  with  tints  of  bloiik  ptT  ■ 

ance  of  titled  personages ;  but  his  vanity  could  pink,  and  men ;  the  feet  and  legs  are  Uf^  ^  - 

as  little  resist  the  fascinations  ijf  public  ap-  strong,  pale  ash-colored,  the  daw  of  One  n^' 

plauie,  as  hia  buoyant  spirits  could  endoie  total  toe  being  nearly  8  times  as  long  as  the  o(^* 
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there  is  a  horny  plate  on  the  top  of  the  head,  protection  they  join  with  each  othi9r.*'  Dr. 
reeembting  pearl  colored  irith  black  lead;  the  Ten  Broeck,  of  the  U.  8.  army,  who  was  among 
biU  18  narrower,  longer,  and  more  carved  than  this  people  in  1862,  and  who  has  given  an  ao* 
in  the  emu,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  rail,  with  connt  of  them  in  Schoolcraft's  work,  vol.  iv., 
a  black  leathery  cere  at  the  base,  and  a  small  states  their  nnmber  as  8,000.  Like  the  other 
taft  of  black  hair-like  feathers  behind  the  plate,  Pneblo  tribes,  they  cultivate  various  kinds  of 
continued  here  and  there  over  the  neck;  the  grain,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cotton,  and  raise 
wings  are  rudimentary ;  for  the  generic  charac-  horses,  mules,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats.  Capt 
ters,  see  OAseowABT.  Living  specimens  have  Sitgraves,  in  his  report  published  in  1864,  states 
been  exhibited  at  the  London  zoological  gar-  that  the  Moquis  nad  more  than  10,000  acres 
dens.  It  seems  to  form  the  link  between  the  of  Indian  com  planted.  In  former  times  they 
emu  and  the  cassowary,  resembling  the  former  were  much  more  numerous  than  at  present,  ac> 
in  its  bearing  and  gait;  it  also  resembles  the  cording  to  their  own  statement,  as  well  as  to 
kiwi-kiwi  (apteryx)  in  the  style  of  its  motions  the  early  Spanish  writers.  Disease  and  their 
and  attitudes;  it  is  tame  and  familiar  in  cap-  wars  with  tne  Navi^oes,  a  large  and  powerfol 
tivity,  and  when  pleased  dances  about  its  place  tribe,  hostile  alike  to  all  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
of  confinement;  it  wiU  thrive  on  boiled  pota-  have  greatly  decreased  their  numbers.  Their 
toes,  with  occasionally  a  little  meat;  it  emits  a  villages  are  all  upon  bluffs  in  the  same  valley. 
peculiar  whistling  chirping  sound,  and  some  "  Three  of  them  stand,**  says  Dr.  Ten  Broeck, 
louder  notes  resembling  the  name  given  it  by  "upon  a  bluff  about  800  feet  high,  and  from  80 
the  natives ;  it  is  shy,  difficult  to  approach,  and  to  160  feet  wide,  which  is  approached  by  a  trail 
still  more  difficult  to  pursue  on  account  of  its  passable  for  horses  only  at  one  point.  This  is  very 
speed  in  running  through  the  thick  brush  and  steep,  and  an  hour's  work  in  throwing  down  the 
its  extraordinary  power  of  leaping ;  it  has  all  stones  with  which  it  is  in  many  places  built  up, 
the  inquisitiveness  of  the  domesticated  fowls,  could  render  it  inaccessible  to  horsemen.  At  all 
The  eggs  are  of  about  the  same  size  and  form  other  points  they  have  constructed  foot  paths, 
as  those  of  the  common  cassowary,  having  in  steps,  &c.,  by  which  they  pass  up  and  down.** 
most  cases  thick  tuberculated  shells ;  tliey  vary  "  There  is  a  4th  town  at  20  m.  distant  W.  by  S., 
from  18  to  14  inches  in  circumference  in  the  and  2  more  about  S.  8.  W.,  and  some  8  or  10 
Jongest  diameter,  and  fh>m  11  to  11  ^  in  the  ro.  distance  from  the  first  8.  Of  these,  the  two 
Oddest ;  the  color  is  pale  olive  green,  with  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bluff  are  the 
darker  olive  tubercles ;  sometimes  they  are  largest,  containing  probably  2,000  inhabitants, 
smooth  and  without  spots. — Another  cassowa>  They  idl  speak  the  same  language  except  Har- 
ry, not  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  is  the  no,  the  most  northern  town  of  the  8,  which  has 
Australian  species,  C.  atutralit  (Wall),  discov-  a  different  language  and  some  customs  peculiar 
ered  in  the  Cape  York  district  in  1864.  It  is  to  itself.  It  is,  however,  considered  one  of  the 
about  the  same  size  as  the  mooruk ;  the  head  towns  of  the  confederation,  and  joins  in  all 
18  without  feathers,  covered  with  a  bluish  skin,  their  feasts.**  Dr.  Ten  Broeck  thinks  it  "  a 
and  has  a  protuberance  or  helmet  of  a  bright  singular  fact  that  tiiis  town,  only  160  yards  dis- 
red  color ;  the  skin  of  the  neck  has  6  or  8  round  tant  from  the  middle  town,  should  have  pre- 
fieehy  balls  of  blue  and  scarlet;  the  body  is  thick-  served  for  so  long  a  period  its  own  language 
ly  covered  with  dark  brown  wiry  feathers ;  the  and  customs.**  The  probability  is  that,  like  the 
wings  are  mere  rudiments.  The  fiesh  was  eaten  Coco-maricopa  tribe  of  the  Gila,  which  removed 
by  its  captors,  and  was  smd  to  be  delicious,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Pimo  tribe,  where  their 
It  is  stronger  and  heavier  than  the  emu,  very  villages  adjoin,  and  who  speak  languages  totally 
waiT,  and  not  easily  killed  except  by  the  rifle,  different,  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  Moqui  village 
MOOSE.  See  Elk.  of  Harno  took  up  their  abode  where  they  are 
MOOSE  WOOD.  See  Maplx.  now  established  for  protection.  Lieut.  CoL 
MOQUIS,  or  MoguiNAS,  a  tribe  of  semi-civil-  Eaton,  in  his  account  of  the  New  Mexican 
ized  or  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  who  oc-  Indians  (Schoolcraft,  vol.  iv.),  says  he  was 
copy  7  towns  lying  between  the  Little  Colorado  told  at  Zuni,  that  the  7th  Moqui  village  was 
and  San  Juan  rivers,  and  between  lat.  86°  and  from  the  P^ohlo  of  Taos  Indians  on  the  Rio 
86°  K.  According  to  Oov.  Bent*s  report  in  Grande. — ^The  houses  of  tlie  Moouis  are  built 
1846,  the  tribe  included  360  families  and  2,450  of  stone,  laid  in  mud,  probably  brought  from 
souls.  In  the  tables  of  the  Indian  population  the  plain  below,  and  in  the  same  form  as  those 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  of  the  other  Pueblo  Indians.  These  consist  of 
^  History  and  Condition  of  the  Indians,**  places  several  stories  built  up  in  the  form  of  terraces ; 
the  number  much  higher.  The  following  are  i,  e.,  with  one  story  receding  from  the  other  so 
the  names  of  the  towns  with  their  population  as  to  leave  a  walk  or  terrace  in  front.  On  the 
as  stated  .by  him:  Oriva,  6,000;  Sumonpavi,  lower  or  ground  floor  there  are  no  doors  or 
1,600;  Jnpavivi,  1,260;  Manzana,  500;  Op-  windows,  access  being  had  by  ladders  to  the 
quive,  660;  Ghemovi,  760;  Tanoquevi,  900;  first  terrace  or  roof,  and  then  down  throush 
total  10,650.  With  one  exception  these  people  trap  doors  to  the  first  tier  of  apartments.  The 
speak  the  same  language,  '^  out  are  reputed,*'  ladders  are  drawn  up  at  night  or  when  they  ap- 
saya  Mr.  Schoolcri^  **  to  be  separate,  aistinct,  prehend  danger.  The  second  and  upper  storiee 
and  independent  republics ;  though  for  routoal  are  also  readied  by  ladders  from  the  terrace, 
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• 

there  being  no  stttrwajs  or  openings  from  one  not  oreroome  the  obdnrM^  oCtbeMoqni,  vbs 

•torytothe  other.    The  drees  of  the  Moqais  for  manj  years  opposed  all  offen  of  uor  coq- 

eoosists  of  leggings  of  dressed  skins,  sometimes  ing  among  them.^ 
made  into  boots.  Sandals  are  also  worn.  Blan-       MOQUIN-TANDON,  Horaoi  Btrfpia  Ai* 

kets  of  tbeur  own  manafactnre,  some  of  wool  tbkd,  a  French  phjsician,  born  in  Mostpellier, 

and  others  of  cotton,  are  worn  by  both  sexes;  Mav  7, 1804.    He  studied  the  natural  tamw 

but  daring  the  summer,  like  all  other  Indians,  under  Duval,  De  Candolk^  and  Aogoitt  Si 

the  men  prefer  to  go  naked,  weiuing  merely  a  Hilaire,  was  graduated  as  pbyaieian  in  1822,  ip* 

breech  cloth  round  their  loins,  with  moccasons  pointed  professor  of  oomparatiye  pbjnolof;  ii 

or  sandals  to  protect  their  feet    In  their  head  Marseilles  in  1829,  and  offictaled  as  professor  c/ 

dress  they  are  fond  of  displaying  their  onia-  botany  and  director  of  the  boUaicil  gvdcfl 

ments,  and  show  much  taste  in  Uieir  arrange-  at  Toulouse  from  1833  to  1853,  wbeo  it  n^ 

ment.    The  unmarried  women  turn  their  hair  ceeded  M.  Richard  in  the  chair  of  oatunl  bistci; 

up  on  each  side  of  the  head  in  two  inverse  rolls,  at  the  faculty  of  Paris  and  in  the  iqienDtad- 

which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  horns  of  enoe  of  the  garden  belonging  to  that  inititatkc 

the  mountain  sheep.  After  marriage  they  wear  In  1864  he  was  admitted  as  a  mosberof  tl« 

it  in  two  large  knots  or  braids  on  each  side  of  botanical  section  of  the  institute,  as  neoevoruf 

the  face.    The  women  in  the  northern  town  Auguste  de  Jussien.  At  Toulouse  be  waioD«(< 

vary  their  dress  and  mode  of  arranging  their  the  40  members  of  the  academy  of  flonlginA 

hair,  which  is  another  evidence  that  they  be>  which  are  still  annuaUy  celebrated  in  thii  citj. 

long  to  a  different  tribe.    Their  pottery  resem-  and  familiarized  himself  with  the  P]roTe:<> 

bles  that  of  other  Pueblo  Indians,  in  its  manu-  dialect  to  such  an  extent^  that  his  CoTjf^Ui^ 

fSMSture  and  ornaments.    Dr.  Ten  Broeck  gives  ItmentU  ("  The  Kut  Tree  of  MagoeloQiM,"  Tt.«- 

the  following  account  of  their  mode  of  mar-  louse,  1886 ;  2d  ed.  with  Frenoh  tiaoiUii-A 

riage :  ^  Instead  of  the  swain  asking  the  hand  1844),  which  he  published  asa  Ptovio^  ^^ 

of  the  fair  one,  she  selects  the  young  man  who  was  accepted  by  M.  Raynouard  and  other  mi* 

Is  to  her  fancy,  and  then  her  father  proposes  nent  Proven^  scholars  as  a  genuine  prodiKt.oQ 

the  match  to  tiie  sire  of  the  lucky  youth.    This  of  Uie  ancient  troubadours,  nntil  IL  n.  Fort-;! 

proposition  is  never  refused.    The  prelimina*  revealed  tiie  truth  concerning  it    His  prisafW 

ries  being  arranged,  the  young  man  on  his  part  work  is  iUmenU  de  UratolMis  tiifiuk  ** 

furnishes  two  pair  of  moccasons,  two  fine  blan*  hittaire  dbrigee  de$  anatnalia  a$  r^ryssMi^* 

kets,  two  mattresses,  and  two  sashes  used  at  dans  let  vigStaux  (Paris,  1841). 
the  feast ;  while  the  maiden,  for  her  share,  pro-       MORA,  Jos&  Joaquxv  db,  a  Spankk  wi^"^' , 

vides  an  abundance  of  eatables,  when  the  mar-  bom  in  Cadiz  about  1784.    He  » the  son  of » 

riage  is  celebrated  by  feasting  and  dancing,  magistrate  of  that  city,  and  was  edocstwl  at  tlx 

Polygamy  is  unknown  to  them ;  but  at  any  university  of  Granada.    He  joined  the  trsj 

time,  if  either  of  the  parties  become  dissatisfied,  after  the  French  invasion,  and  fell  into  *^ 

they  can  divorce  themselves  and  marry  others,  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  detained  bim  it  Actic 

In  case  there  are  children,  they  are  tiucen  care  where  he  married  a  French  lady.    On  bbretcrt 

of  by  their  ren>ective  grandparents.''     They  to  Madrid  in  1814  he  established  htmielf  s»  t 

are  a  simple,  happy,  and  hospitable  people,  lawyer,  and  became  the  editor  of  varioQiGt'^7 

They  have  no  fermented  liquors.    They  knit,  reviews.    In  1820  he  trandated  JercipTBco- 

weave,  and  spin,  and  make  fabrics  of  cotton,  tham's  address  to  the  oortes  into  8psoiu-  u 

Their  pipes  are  made  of  a  smooth  polished  stone  1828,  on  the  restoration  of  the  sbiolsttft  r>^* 

and  of  a  peculiar  shape,  which  .has  long  been  in  emment.  he  repaired  to  England,  whenb*  '"^ 

use  among  their  ancestors.    They  wear  neck-  ported  himself  as  a  book  agent  for  W''» 

laoes  of  a  very  small  sea  shell,  ground  flat,  prob-  oouth  American  states,  and  by  contribotiocs  i 

ably  procured  from  Oalifomia,  as  they  say  they  several  illustrated  publications.    Biieff9rt»  it 

were  brought  them  by  Indians  who  lived  over  supplying  the  South  Americans  with  Sptf^^ 

the  mountains  to  the  west. — Ooronado  with  his  works  procured  for  him  in  18S7  the  edittf^< 

eomp>anions  visited  these  people  in  1540,  and  of  the  official  journal  of  Buenos  Ayni. ,  ^\!^ 

describes  their  manners  and  customs,  houses,  ward  he  exerted  considerable  influeocs  is  <^  . 

agriculture,  dec,  precisely  as  we  now  find  them,  as  director  of  the  Chilian  lyceun,  as  •  j^"^^ 

whenoe  it  is  evident  that  they  did  not  derive  ist,  and  as  underHsecretary  of  ststs^  ia  *^  j 

theur  civilization  from  the  Spaniards.  Venegas,  capacity  he  drew  up  the  present  coostitotii«c  i 

in  his ''  History  of  Oalifomia''  (1755),  says  that  ChUi.    He  waa  also  instrumental  ia  the  pn^,* 

efforts  were  made  by  order  of  the  viceroy  of  Mex-  gation  of  the  Chilian  free  trade  tsrif  of  1^^ 

ioo  in  1723  to  reduce  the  province  of  Moqui  to  He  spent  some  time  in  lectnrbg  on  6cot^  >^ 

subjection,  its  inhabitants  having  previously  been  losopby  and  on  other  subjects  in  P^ni,  sod  <*-^ 

converted  by  the  zeal  of  the  Franciscans ;  but  ciated  as  private  secretary  to  Gen.  SsotA  i*^* 

in  1680  they  apostatized,  and,  after  killing  the  in  Bolivia  from  1834  to  1838,  when  bsrKc-^ 

persons  who  instructed  them,  revolted,  together  to  London  as  consul-general  of  the  Pera-BoJ^  ^ 

with  the  other  Indians  of  New  Mexica    The  confederation.    In  1843  he  retorocd  to  ^f«*^ 

fitthers  succeeded  in  restoring  tranquillity  among  directing  for  some  time  the  colkfs  of  Ssa  F(.  •'^ 

the  various  tribes,  the  Moquis  alone  excepted ;  at  Cadiz.     Having  previously  beio  ^';\ 

*^  but  all  their  diligence,"  si^s  Venegas,  ''  could  consul-general  in  LoMon,  he  was  rtspp«&  ^ ' 
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to  this  office  in  1856,  and  held  it  Beveral  yean*  oljiectlTe  or  snl^ectiTe,  dependent  on  s<nneth]ng 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Spanish  academy,  and  without  or  within  the  mind.    The  most  promi- 

by  his  translation  of  *^  Ivanhoe''  and  the  "  Tal-  nent  objeotiTe  theories  are  those  which  adopt 

Isman''  he  was  the  first  to  familiarize  the  Span-  as  the  ultimate  principle  and  basis  of,  morality : 

iards  with  the  writings  of  Walter  Soott    He  is  1,  the  authority  of  the  state;  2,  the  revealed 

the  author  of  a  "History  of  the  Arabs'^  (Oua-  will  of  Gk>d ;  8,  something  inherent  in  the  na- 

dro  de  la  hittoria  de  h$  Arabei^  London,  1826)  tnre   of  things;    4,    the   greatest   happiness, 

and  of  other  prose  works ;  but  his  literary  fiune  Hobbea  maintained  the  firs^  and  Descartes  the 

rests  chiefly  on  his  Z^«9kKWjSS|pa^2a«,  or  Span-  second.     To  the   third   diviBion  belong  Dr. 

ish  legends  (London,  1840),  and  on  his  lyrical  Samuel  Olarke^s  theory  of  the  fitness  of  Uung& 

poems  in  Wolf's  Florata  de  rinuu  modemoi  Wollaston's  of  the  truUi  of  things,  Wayland's  of 

CoiteUatuu,    According  to  Wolf  he  excels  most  the  rehitions  of  things,  and  President  Edwards's 

as  a  satirical  poet    He  also  edited  in  1848  Uie  of  the  beauty  in  the  union  or  consent  of  one 

works  of  Luis  de  Granada  in  a  collection  of  the  mind  with  the  great  whole  of  being,  in  the  love 

Spanish  classics^              of  being  in  generaL    To  the  fourth  division  be- 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  or  Ethiob  (Lat  longs  the  Epicurean  theory  of  personal  pleasure^ 
fno$.QT,  fj^of,  manner,  practice),  the  sdence  which  was  made  to  coexist  with  virtue  oyAria- 
of  duty ;  the  principles  which  prescribe  what  totle,  to  which  Paley  gave  a  more  religious 
ought  to  take  place  in  human  conduct  and  ao-  aspect  by  weighing  future  eternal  happiness 
tions.  The  ancient  Greeks  divided  philosophy  against  present  self-renunciation,  and  which 
into  lo^c,  physics,  and  ethics ;  the  first  treated  &ntham  advanced  with  reference  to  pubHe 
the  universal  and  necessary  forms  of  thought ;  utility  and  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
the  second,  so  much  of  the  subject  matter  of  number.  The  principal  subjective  theories  find 
thought  as  pertains  to  material  nature :  and  the  the  essence  and  test  of  morality  in :  1,  natural 
third,  the  whole  nature  and  activity  of  free  and  susceptibility  to  pride,  gratified  by  flattery ;-  2^ 
intelligent  beings.  More  precisely  defined,  an  inner  reciprocal  sympathy;  8,  an  inner  sense, 
ethics  is  that  division  of  practical  philosophy  which  gives  moral  distinctions ;  4,  an  immedi- 
comprehending  the  doctrines  of  the  right  in  ate  intuition.  MandeviUe  defined  virtue  as  the 
human  life,  and  is  distinguished  from  policy  and  oflbpring  of  flattery  begotten  upon  pride,*  its 
Sdsthetics,  which  embrace  respectively  the  doo-  motives  being  vanity,  and  its  object  praise, 
trines  of  the  expedient  and  the  beautifhl  or  Adam  Smith  urged  that  the  ground  of  morality 
noble.  Or  it  may  be  defined  as  natural  in  dis-  was  a  reflex  63rmpathy,  by  which  the  obscurver 
tinction  from  civU  Jurisprudence,  treating  of  changes  place  in  thought  with  the  actor,  and 
the  relations,  rights,  and  duties  by  which  the  affirms  the  action  to  be  right  or  wrong  ao- 
members  of  universal  society  are  by  the  law  of  cording  as  it  receives  or  repels  his  sympathy, 
nature  under  obligation  toward  God,  them-  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson  maintained  a  die* 
selves,  and  each  other.  Ethics  regards  mental  tinotand  specific  moral  sense,  which  immediate- 
dispositions  ;  lurisprudence  outwai^l  acts.  The  ly  apprehends  moral  distinctions,  and  is  to  each 
former  extenos  to  all  moral  qualities ;  the  latter  man  the  source  of  obligation  and  the  measure  of 
is  limited  to  the  virtue  of  justice,  since  no  writ-  virtue.  Dr.  Brown  modified  this  theory  by  de- 
ten  law  can  enjoin  gratitude  or  generosity,  nying  the  existence  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the  sib- 
Moral  law  is  imposed  by  the  conscience ;  civil  stract,  and  claiming  that  a  universal  sentiment, 
law  by  the  decree  of  the  legislator.  Right  is  by  reason  of  the  original  conformation  of  the 
what  a  man  may  lawfully  or  morally  do.  Duty  human  mind,  approves  certain  intentions  and 
is  what  he  must  morally  do.  Crime  is  what  he  afieotions  as  right,  disapproves  others  as  wrong, 
lawfully  must  not  do.  Vice  is  what  he  morally  and  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  moral  truth, 
must  not  do.  The  law  of  nature,  or  the  law  Fr.  von  Schlegel  regarded  this  moral  sense  or 
of  God,  embracing  the  law  of  nations,  is  some-  universal  sentiment  as  an  inward  revelation, 
times  used  as  comprehending  the  whole  of  mo-  which  is  in  us  but  not  of  us,  which  is  a  divinelv 
rallty,  the  whole  theory  of  conducts  and  some-  awakened  awe  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  whi^ 
times  as  containing  onlv  those  unwritten  rules  of  enjoins  obedience  to  every  form  of  God's  oom- 
justice  which  are  enforced  by  punishment  in  mandments.  Those  who  daim  an  immediale 
civilized  countries,  and  at  the  breach  of  which  intuition  of  moral  truth  suppose  in  the  human 
it  would  be  generally  thought,  if  there  were  no  mind  a  higher  reason  for  the  apprehension  of 
government,  that  men  might  defend  themselves  universal  and  necessary  principles.  The  reason 
by  violence.  Positive  law,  natural  law,  and  immediately  beholds  the  right,  and  is  of  ultl- 
moral  law  have  been  termed  the  three  ascending  mate  and  conclusive  authority.  Its  affirmation, 
degrees  in  the  whole  science  of  duty.  The  first  founded  on  intellectual  intuition,  is  the  snffi- 
inquiry  in  moral  science  is  after  an  ultimate  cient  sanction  of  duty.  Such,  with  various 
rule,  a  supreme  principle  of  life,  which  shall  modifications,  is  the  theory  of  Cudworth,  Kant, 
be  of  imperative  and  universal  authority,  and  and  Coleridge. — ^Ethics  is  not,  like  mathematica 
around  which  shall  be  grouped  all  the  motives  or  metaphysics,  an  independent  science.  It 
and  maxims  of  action.  From  this  central  prin-  rests  upon  philosophical  or  theological  prin- 
ciple every  ethical  system  receives  its  charac-  ciples,  only  the  application  or  operations  of 
ter.  These  systems  may  be  ranged  in  two  which  it  deals  wi^.  It  takes  a  dynamical  and 
dassea,  according  as  the  ultimate  moral  rule  is  not  a  statical  view  of  the  elements  of  life.  It  pre- 
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iopposes  hamaQ  liberty,  the  power  to  emploj  self-oommand  and  temperimoe  as  esentiil  to 

our  mental  and  physical  capacities  aa  we  will,  the  vision  of  trnth,  and  tended  to  ttcetk  pno* 

and  to  determine  the  end  toward  which  they  tices,  yet  maintained  that  Justice  and  lore  wen 

shall  be  directed ;  for  otherwise  the  sentiments  inseparable,  and  were  unsurpassed  by  any  lebool 

of  duty  and  of  responsibility  would  be  without  of  antiquity  in  urging  the  duties  of  fiiend^lxip. 

foundation,  would  at  most  be  mere  phenomena  The  Py  Uiagorean  aristocracy  resembled  an  oria* 

of  the  consciousness,  and  moral   philosophy  tal  sacerdotal  caste,  and  the  Pythagorean  po>i' 

oould  be  only  the  natural  history  of  human  cal  institutions  in  southern  Italy  mark  the  coo- 

aotion&    Its  distinctive  quality  would  be  lost,  flict  between  the  genius  of  the  Orient  aod  thi: 

destiny  taiking  in  it  the  place  of  duty.    The  of  Oreece,  between  theoeracy  and  hQmanitj,tli« 

supremacy  of  the  conscience,  however  it  be  de-  nobility  and  the  people,  the  servitude  of  tri6- 

fined,  whose  mandate  is  duty,  is  also  presup-  tion  and  liberty  of  thought    Heraditns  repeit- 

posed,  since  a   moral   nature  is  prerequisite  ed  Pythagoras,  and  Democritus  opposed  hnn 

to  the  science  of  moral  action.     Conscience  founding  the  sensualist  ethical  school,  and  d<- 

implies  a  supreme  law,  having  reference  to  a  velopiog  the  most  complete  and  scientific  nxvii 

general  end,  and  constituting  an  ultimate  rule  system  prior  to  Socrates,  which  was,  howerer. 

of  right,  the  determination  of  which,  and  its  only  a  coroUary  and  result  of  his  atomic  pbjfWI 

^plication  to  all  departments  of  conduct,  are  doctrines.    The  sovereign  goodof  man,ao(Sird- 

tibe  tasks  of  moral  philosophy.    A  complete  ing  to  him,  is  not  pleasure  but  happine«,  vLcH 

moral  system  states  tne  supreme  good  of  man,  consists  in  constant  and  tranquil  content.  Ta 

the  supreme  moral  principle  which  should  guide  be  at  once  temperate,  daring,  and  confident,  aod, 

Ms  action,  and  his  particular  duties  to  himself,  having  never  done  nor  wished  any  thing  ab*^ 

to  mankind,  and  to  God. — Ohristian  ethics  is  to  trust  in  fortune,  was  the  whole  pnrport  of 

the  doctrine  of  Ohristian  life,  embracing  so  his  ethical  maxims.    The  age  of  the  «>pb':it» 

much  ofdogmatics  as  pertidns  not  to  knowledge  succeeded.    They,  however,  nether  formed  a 

but  action.    Bchleiermacher,  Rothe,  and  others  school,  nor  their  doctrines  a  systeoi.   Gna- 

have  regarded  it  as  identical  with  dogmatics,  on  marians,    rhetoricians,    statesmen,  metapbTii- 

tiie  ground  that  Christian  fiaith  and  morals,  oians,  and  moralists,  from  all  the  achoob  of 

thdbght  and  purpose,  knowledge  and  action,  are  Greek  philosophy,  their  special  infloenoe  vai  io 

not  separable.    It  differs  from  philosophical  eth-  inspiring  respect  for  inteUectual  attainments asd 

ios  in  its  subject,  which  is  not  man,  but  Chris-  performances,  and  their  best  service  vis  ia 

tiana ;  in  its  principle,  founded  on  the  recog-  habituating  the  Greek  mind  to  a  free  exiDioa- 

niied  relation  between  man  and  God;  in  its  tion  of  aS  human  knowledge.    The  weapca 

source,  being  derived  not  from  the  reason,  but  which  they  wielded  was  a  rhetorical  elotjoeDcc 

firom  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles;  under  the  sway  of  which  the  mythological di- 

and  in  our  perception  of  it,  which  is  not  by  vinities  began  to  lose  tJieir  migesty,  the  aofiect 

any  analytical  process,  but  by  the  Christian  con-  traditions  whidi  had  charmed  sacoessTe  gto«* 

Bciousness. — ^The  earliest  etldcal  speculations  in  rations  ceased  to  have  authority,  the  institotioai 

Greece  appear  in  the  maxims  of  the  gnomio  of  state  tended  toward  equality  aod  towarda 

poets.  The  first  attempt  to  introduce  a  scientific  foundation  of  reason  instead  of  experience,  aoj 

analysis  into  the  details  of  practical  wisdom  the  enthudasm  of  Greek  culture  was  transfrrrtd 

was  that  of  Pythagoras,  whose  moral  system  from  martial  and  political  aocompliabments  ^ 

waa  linked  with  a  mysterious  symbolism  of  the  arts,  letters,  ana  oratory.    Their  method «» 

numbers.    Of  oriental  origin,  the  Pythagorean  powerful  to  destroy  ratlier  than  baiM  v^J*^ 

diadpline  has  been  likened  to  philosophy  on  a  the  common  statement  that  Ihey  were  ioUvKt- 

tripod ;  it  taught  by  symbols,  spoke  in  tropes,  ual  and  moral  corrupters  is  elaborated  dbpLted 

wrote  in  verses,  and.  instead  of  reasoning,  ut-  by  Mr.  Grote.    lie  reg^u^s  them  as  the  reg-^-' 

tered  oracles.    Its  elementary  ideas  are  those  exponents  of  Greek  morality,  neither  abor«  D<<r 

of  unity  and  duality,  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  below  the  standard  of  the  age,  mainuios  tL^ 

the  right  and  the  obliaue,  to  the  former  of  which  Socrates  was  not  their  great  opponent  bat  il^ 

oomsponds  good,  and  to  the  latter  evil.    From  eminent  representative,  that  they  were  the  ao- 

unity  the  harmony  of  numbers  is  derived,  and  thorized  teachers,  the  established  clem  of  ^ 

the  iovereign  gO€Nl  is  the  rhythmical  order  of  Greek  nation,  and  that  Plato  was  the  disserUT, 

nature.    W  hen  the  principle  of  unitv  predomi-  who  attacked  them  not  as  a  aect  but  aa  an  onif  r  a 

nates  in  intelligent  beings,  there  is  spiritual  har«  society.    Socratee  is  usually  styled  the  Catli^f  >^ 

mony;  and  as  harmony  is  not  unity,  but  onlv  moral  philosophy;  yet  he  was  rat  her  a  i8g»t^ 

an  imitation  of  it,  so  virtue  is  not  absolate  good-  a  philosopher,  and  is  renowned  rather  for  ta 

neaa,  but  only  an  imperfect  representation  of  it  wonderful  moral  oonsoionsneiis  and  fot  hi<  l>o*^ 

God  is  the  absolute  unity,  and  is  alone  wise,  and  of  exciting  the  analytical  faculties  of  (^ 

to  imitate  him  as  far  as  possible  is  the  duty  of  than  for  his  positive  n>eco]ati?e  thought  at 

an  imperfect  beings,  who  cannot  be  wise,  but  affirmed  the  reality  of  the  distinction  N^tveci 

only  philosophers  or  Irienda  of  wisdom.    The  good  and  evil,  that  it  was  founded  in  iu<^ 

^thagoreans  distinguished  the  animal  soul,  and  not  in  convention,  yet  he  did  not  tf^f^ 

whose  seat  is  the  heart,  and  the  rational  soul,  determine  wherein  it  consists.    Ha  ^^^j^^!^ 

which  abides  in  the  brain,  and  gave  to  the  latter  supremacy  of  duty,  yet  he  gave  no  o*5)f^ 

the  supremacy.    They,  therefore,  laid  stress  on  or  subjective  definition  of  virtue.    Hi*  hif"^ 
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notiTe  was  to  make  reason  prmfl  In  bnmaa  late;  and  he  left  troth,  beauty,  and  goodneaa  to 
life,  pablio  and  priyatBi  as  it  preTuis  in  the  nni-  Uena  together  and  lose  themselves  in  their  sik 
Terse.  The  elements  of  his  instnietion  were :  preme  aonroe.  God  is  the  priociple  of  moral 
a  supreme  Deity,  the  principle  of  order  and  order,  and  yirtne  oonsbts  in  the  knowing  and 
beaaty  in  natnre,  and  of  jostice  and  tnith  in  imitating  him.  '*  Alone  among  the  ancient  phi- 
man  ;  and  a  series  of  human  yirtaea^  the  prin-  loeophera,*'  says  St.  Angnstine,  "  Plato  made 
cipal  of  which  were  wisdom  or  a  participation  h^piness  consist  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
in  the  divine  inteUigenoe,  justice,  which  is  con-  body  or  the  mind,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  God, 
formity  to  aniverud  reascm,  fortitude,  which  as  the  eye  enjoys  the  light'*  The  pri))cip]e 
gives  courage  and  stzength  to  endure  trouble  of  the  ideal  contained  in  his  philosophy  has 
and  resist  difficulties,  and  temperance,  which  proved  itself  imperishable,  and  has  more  than 
subdues  the  passions  and  makes  ns  capable  once  in  modem  times  prompted  both  ethical 
of  intellectual  delights.  He  was  the  fint  to  and  metaphysical  speculations  to  higher  stand- 
treat  distinctly  of  ethical  science,  apart  from  points. — ^The  ethics  of  Aristotle  place  the  sov- 
cosmological  and  metaphysical  speculations,  and  ereign  good  in  happiness,  which  is  inseparable 
laid  down  the  principle  of  individual  and  social  from  virtue,  and  consists  in  life  and  action.  The 
security  and  happiness  as  the  end  to  which  all  goda  themselves  are  happy  only  because  they 
moral  precepts  have  reference.  like  the  other  act  This  theory  of  activity,  which  makes  vir- 
moral  philosophers  of  antiquity,  he  confounded  tue  to  be  the  best  possible  disposition  of  all 
ethics  and  politics,  and  was  a  preacher  of  virtue  human  functions,  was  one  of  the  remarkable 
in  the  interest  of  the  state. — ^The  aim  of  Socrates  amendments  made  by  him  in  the  system  of  his 
was  to  reform  morals,  that  of  his  disciple  Plato  master.  An  action  is  riffht  or  wrong  only  when 
was  to  generalize  thought  The  latter  did  not  it  proceeds  from  free  will  and  personal  respon- 
frequent  public  places  to  teach  the  excellence  sibility,  and  its  monl  desert  must  be  judgea  by 
of  virtue,  but,  with  a  mind  whose  natural  func-  the  end  which  it  proposes,  that  is,  by  the  inten- 
tion seemed  to  be  the  contemplation  of  the  tion.  The  Socri^o  and  Platonic  mistake  of 
essence  of  things,  he  disdained  the  shadows  of  regarding  vice  as  Uie  involuntary  product  of 
earth  for  the  eternal  and  divine  realities  of  an  ignorance  is  thus  corrected.  Virtue  is  a  habit« 
ideal  world,  and  developed  schemes  of  thought  a  sort  of  moral  dexterity ;  single  acts  cannot 
which  caused  the  fathers  of  the  church  to  re-  constitute  it;  but  tiie  virtuous  disposition  must 
cognize  him  as  one  of  their  precursors.  His  be  constant,  acquired  by  oft  repeated  acts,  and 
fundamental  ethical  principle  rests  upon  the  underlying  the  whole  art  of  life.  But  his  char* 
antagonism  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  the  acteristio  ethical  statement  is  that  virtue  is  a 
divine  and  the  earthly.  Man  is  in  exile  upon  mean  between  two  extremes.  At  one  point  all 
the  earth,  to  which  he  is  united  by  his  senses  the  passions  are  good ;  below  or  above  that, 
and  passions;  but  by  his  pure  intelligence,  his  they  violate  the  order  of  nature,  and  are  bad. 
love,  by  dim  reminiscences  and  regrets,  he  com-  Equally  removed  from  extreme  excess  and  ex* 
ronnes  vrith  heaven,  which  is  his  true  home,  treme  deficiencv  there  lies  in  all  spiritual  and 
He  thus  by  op|>o6ite  faculties  and  impulses  tends  physical  conditionB  an  intervening  state,  which 
to  opposite  goals.  By  yielding  to  the  one  he  u  that  of  virtue.  To  act  when  we  ought,  in 
degrades  himself,  and  to  some  extent  perishes,  the  rig})t  circumstances,  in  the  proper  manner, 
By  cherishing  the  other  he  resumes  and  retains  and  for  legitimate  persons  and  purposes — that 
his  divine  excellences.  The  four  cardinal  vir-  IsthejtMtsmtZieti  which  characterizes  morality, 
tnes  are  temperance,  courage  (Avfxo^)^  vrisdom,  Henoe  there  is  alwajs  onlv  one  way  of  acting 
and  love.  The  first  two  are  relative,  the  prod-  well,  but  thousands  of  making  a  mistake.  He 
net  of  earthly  imperfection ;  the  second  two  are  however  gives  no  absolute  definition  of  virtue, 
real,  the  remnants  of  our  original  perfection,  as  an  abstract  mean  between  two  abstract  ex* 
They  all  have  tlieir  foundation  in  wisdom,  the  tremes.  does  not  determine  it  as  a  fixed  mathe- 
fruit  of  reason,  which  sees  through  the  material  maticai  point,  but  makes  it  relative  to  the  dr- 
world  the  world  of  ideas  of  which  it  is  a  dim  copy,  cumstances  and  disposition  of  the  Individ  ual,  a 
and  contemplates  the  supreme  beauty  of  the  es-  centre  varying  according  to  the  pains  and  pleas- 
sen  tial  universe.  The  Pktonic  morality  is  there-  ures,  desires  and  hatreds  which  encircle  it 
fore  speculative ;  virtue  is  referred  finally  to  the  This  ingenious  tlieory  is  derived  apateriari  in- 
intellect  A  magnificent  ideal  is  presented,  the  •  stead  of  suggested  a  priori,  is  an  inference  and  not 
sentiment  of  love  b  commanded,  and  it  is  as*  an  instinct,  and  haaperhapsnever  been  applied  aa 
somed  that  to  know  the  right  will  be  sufficient  a  practical  criterion  of  duty.  As  in  metapbysica 
to  practise  it  There  is  no  place  in  his  philos-  Aristotle  completely  sundered  God  from  the 
ophy  for  that  perversity  by  which  the  soul  sees  world,  so  in  ethica  he  separated  the  speculative 
the  better  and  follows  the  worse,  avoids  what  from  the  practical  reason,  and  gave  to  morality  no 
it  loves  and  embraces  what  it  hates — a  phenom-  foundation  in  absolute  science.  His  moral  scheme 
enon,  however,  which  Plato  himself  has  describ-  was  a  branch  of  politics,  virtue  was  a  civil 
ed.  The  virtue  which  won  hia  admiration  im-  quality  to  be  developed  only  in  the  state,  and 
plies  a  pure  intelligence,  the  obedience  to  which  his  views  of  man  and  li£B  were  not  universal  but 
of  the  heart  and  will  is  presupposed.  Nor  did  essentially  Greek  and  republican.  To  prove 
he  yireci^«ly  define  the  nature  of  moral  good  that  man  was  something  more  than  a  member 
acd  evil ;  Lis  analysis  d&d  not  reach  to  the  aliso-  of  society  was  a  taak  for  the  future. — This  task 
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was  fulfilled  by  <miidsm  and  stoiclam,  while  of  paadonleaB  rapoae;  and  fim  the  mnltitiid* 
the  oonqneeto  of  Alexander  may  be  said  to  have  of  his  disciples  anring  seTeral  centoriea  tlitn 
denationalized  the  Greek  ethics.  Diogenes  pro-  proceeded  no  original  thonght  and  no  prevmi- 
daimed  himself  a  citizen  of  the  worl^  and  the  nent  man.  The  system  itsdf  degenerated,  until 
goyemment  of  the  nniverse  the  only  polity  it  became  strange  that  a  philosopher  who  w» 
worthy  of  oar  admiration.  Opposed  to  patriot-  proverbially  blamdess  and  temperate,  who  cor- 
ism,  family,  and  property,  the  cynic  placed  yir-  tared  himself  on  barl^  bread  and  water,  wiOi 
tae  in  the  strength  to  endare  priyations  and  which  he  boasted  that  he  ooold  riTal  Jnpiter  ia 
in  independence  of  sodal  relations.  Under  the  h^pinees,  shoold  have  been  the  foander  oC 
banner  of  inward  freedom  and  power^  he  verged  Epicareanism.  The  Horatian  nU  admirari  ei- 
towardasceticism,  misanthropy,  and  impudence,  presses  the  melancholy  but  not  the  aensoaJirj 
The  same  tendency  more  strikingly  appears  in  of  its  later  character.  The  infinence  ci  tU 
stoicism,  the  leading  feature  of  whidi  is  tyranny  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  ethical  theones  de- 
over  self^  a  revolt  against  the  senses  and  pas-  dined;  stoidam  and  Epicareanism  remained  u 
dons,  contempt  of  pain,  pleasure,  death,  and  of  rival  sects.  Daring  the  first  Christian  oentor^bs 
all  the  accidents  of  humanity.  It  was  the  phi-  stoicism  predominated  in  intellectaal  theoric'^ 
losophy  of  Roman  citizenship,  lying  underneath  and  philosophers  of  dl  sohoola,  poets,  bistoriAr.N 
the  inflexibility  of  discipline  and  duty.  Glean-  and  rhetoricians,  spoke  like  Seneca  and  £p;c:c- 
thes  and  Epictetus  bow  declared  force  to  be  tus  of  the  sacred  love  of  the  world,  of  the  cqL  J> 
the  only  virtue.  A  rigorous  adherence  to  the  ity  of  man,  of  universal  law,  and  n  nnivefsi^ 
essential  elements,  the  lowest  terms  of  human  republic.  Unlike  the  earlier  phUosophera.  v  U^ 
nature,  a  contempt  for  pleasure  as  somethinff  had  founded  ethics  on  the  ^stem  of  the  he;  u 
not  designed  in  the  scheme  of  natural  law  and  faculties  and  passions  with  reference  to  C  i  .- 
inconsistent  with  its  ided  of  the  freedom  and  combined  operation  in  the  state,  the  Neo-F^- 
independence  of  the  soul,  a  striving  to  diape  tonists  gave  a  theologicd  and  mystical  chtr^- 
the  individud  life  according  to  the  rationd  ter  to  duty  in  connection  with  their  doetrinee.^ 
nature,  which  is  itsdf  in  conformity  with  the  emanation.  The  object  of  life  was  to  rise  U 
rationd  order  of  universd  nature,  an  abstract  processes  of  asceticism  and  ecstatic  visioii  fin  x 
apprehension  of  virtue  as  the  subjection  of  per-  the  world  of  the  senses  into  which  we  hx't 
Bond  to  universd  ends,  and  a  consequent  mord  fallen  to  our  origind  home  in  the  world  of  idcta^ 
indifference  to  external  good,  were  the  promi-  and  the  virtues  which  mark  the  aoroesdve  st<^» 
nent  characteristics  of  the  ethicd  mtem  of  the  in  this  return  are  distingoished  as  physical*  pc  ^:- 
stoics,  which  was  rivslled  only  by  Epicureanism  icd^  ethical,  purifioative,  contemplative,  and  iLi- 
in  the  amount  of  its  influence  on  Greek  and  nrgic. — ^While  all  antiquity  had  made  the  i^xyT- 
Roman  thought  and  life.  Its  mord  standpoint  eign  good  consist  in  escape  from  pain,  either  \} 
was  one  of  abstract  subjectivity,  its  scheme  of  virtue  or  by  pleasure,  Ohnstianity  b^  the  my>:c  r^ 
particular  duties  was  coned ved  with  reference  of  the  pasdon  announced  the  divinity  <tf'sorrv  v. 
to  an  ided  of  rationd  freedoni.  and  its  motives  IVom  this  time  until  the  rise  of  nsodeni  phil  .4- 
were  dl  heroic.  Stem,  haugnty,  and  inflexi-  ophy  ethics  cannot  be  separated  frooL  dogr::^- 
ble,  it  disregarded  the  lighter  graces  both  of  ics.  During  a  thousand  years  of  theolor:!^ 
inward  and  outward  nature  in  its  contemplation  speculations  on  the  problems  ctf  life,  no  iyst<ci 
of  the  laws  and  the  energy  of  the  primitive  of  phUoeophicd  ethics  was  attempted.  T^^i* 
forces  of  the  souL  Stoicism  was  one  of  the  modes  diaraeteristic  element  in  Christian  virtu  t« 
of  reaction  agdnst  the  degeneracy  of  Greek  love.  K  the  Christian  ided  of  perfect  char  :t 
society;  Epicureanism,  another.  Like  Aristotle,  were  redized,  ethics  and  politios  woold  sl.i 
Epicurus  placed  the  highest  good  in  happiness,  be  absorbed  in  a  higher  sdenoe.  Praminet;  i« 
The  prize  of  life  is  the  possesdon  of  supreme  were  the  ideas  of  fdth,  hope,  charity^  and  <•  * 
pleasure.  All  other  virtues  are  but  the  auxili-  sacrifice  in  the  age  of  the  ^XMtoUc  and  cL;.rri 
aries  of  prudence  or  wisdom,  which  is  the  archi-  fathers,  their  basis  remained  from  the  6rsi  r» 
tect  of  our  happiness,  teaching  us  in  whatsoever  ther  religious  than  q>eculative,  notwith«ia&<Ii  :^ 
situation  to  derive  from  ittne  utmost  advan-  the  persuasion  that  in  the  reason  enllgbtcsicd  :t 
tages.  Thus  by  prudence  the  wise  man  will  the  Word  was  given  a  gromid  of  onion  bLtv^i-s 
abstain  from  the  burden  of  public  affdrs  and  objective  revelation  and  subjective  knowleiL" 
from  marriage,  will  observe  the  laws  of  his  •  Justin  Martyr,  ^  the  evangelist  in  the  robe  «  1 
country,  acquire  means  to  live  with  dignity  and  phUosopher,"  began  to  apply  the  foms  of  ir- 
ease,  practise  sobriety  and  moderation,  cdtivate  cient  ethicd  philosophy  to  Christian  ooaecf^ti  .> 
friendships,  and  dm  after  a  life  without  a  trouble  of  duty,  and  maintdned  human  freedn«n  .* 
(arapa$ut).  This  serene  pleasure  he  does  not  identifying  the  will  and  the  oooicicncw.  A  >- 
allow  to  be  disturbed  by  fears  of  death  or  of  the  gustine,  though  aiming  to  emancipate  Chri>..^^ 
gods ;  for  the  gods  live  in  changeless  and  blessed  thought  from  antique  inflQeaoe^  aaacrted  u-* 
repose  in  empty  space,  undisturbed  by  any  rationdity  of  Christian  morality,  linoe  It  wfnrz 
management  of  human  dSEairs ;  and  death  is  the  from  the  absolute  reason  of  Chrot,  who  wa»  tb* 
end  of  dl  feeling,  and  not  an  evil  to  be  dreaded,  centrd  idea  in  phUoaophy  and  the  ided  of  !> 
since  when  death  is,  we  are  not.  His  ethical  While  Augustine  and  Pelagioa  were  d«lA*'-r 
system  does  not  recognize  any  positive  end  of  free  will  and  sovereign  grace,  the  sane  qQ««>' 
life,  and  proposes  nothing  higher  than  a  state  was  dtscnased  in  a  diiferent  fonn  by  the  1a*s 
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tbe  pagftn  pluksophera,  FtotimiB  and  Proolas.  ordliiatioo,  of  coctoriaatical  oentoreti  ind  of 
The  former,  in  a  scheme  of  uniyersal  and  abso-  marriage.  The  tendency  of  casoistrj  was  to 
lote  determination,  snppreased  liberty ;  the  lat-  diadpaie  the  essential  unity  of  the  Obristiaa 
ter  nrged  that  the  essence  of  personality  was  life  m  the  teohnioal  consideration  of  a  diversity 
fiberty,  that  man  was  his  own  controlling  de-  of  worksi  and  it  had  begun  to  decline  when  it 
inon,  and  used  the  terms  autokinesT  and  hetero-  was  reviyed  and  zealouly  improved  by  the 
Idnesy,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  autonomy  order  of  Jesuits^  and  became  their  peculiar  eth- 
and  heteronomy  of  Sant  The  most  elaborate  ios.  The  doctrine  of  probabilities  was  devel- 
attempt  to  combine  the  moral  ideas  of  Chris-  oped  by  them  in  connection  with  it.  Pascal  and 
tianity  and  of  Alexandrian  paganism  was  made  others  assailed  the  indeflniteness  and  ambiguity 
by  the  writings  ascribed  to  Dionysins  the  Areop*  of  casuistical  principles.  The  Medulla  of  Her* 
agite,  which  exerted  great  influence  on  later  my»-  mann  Busenbaum,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  I^ 
tical  theories.  In  the  middle  ages^  mysticism,  ohgia  Maralis  of  Liguori,  attained  the  hiffhest 
scholasticism,  and  casuistry  succeerivelypresidea  reputation  as  an  embodiment  of  Jesuitical  eth- 
over  the  doctrines  of  Ohristian  morality.  8t  ics. — In  the  conflicts  of  the  16th  century,  when 
Bernard  and  St.  Victor  were  the  leading  repre-  sects,  schools,  and  parties  were  confounded  and 
aentatives  of  mysticism.  The  former  has  been  transformed,  moral  philoaophy  was  subordinate 
Borpassed  by  no  author  in  hia  delineations  of  to  theology  and  politics.  Montaigne,  who  of 
the  worth  and  power  of  love.  From  him  pro-  all  the  writers  of  the  time  was  most  distinctive* 
ceeded  that  passionate  inspiration,  which  the  ly  a  moralist,  pretended  to  no  i^stem.  Tbe 
monastery  of  St  Victor  per]>etnated  tiirough  conciliatory  Melanchthon  proposed  a  definition 
the  middle  ages,  and  which  remains  embodied  of  rirtue  which  includes  the  special  features  of 
in  the  ^Imitation  of  Christ."  The  two  pre-  all  the  schools  and  creeds;  Buarex  maintained 
eniinent  Christian  sentiments,  according  to  him,  the  traditiona  of  scholasticism ;  and  Luther,  Bra* 
are  humility  and  love,  both  springing  from  the  no,  and  Bacon,  as  well  as  the  later  Descartes,  pro- 
knowledge  of  ourselves.  A  sense  of  humilia-  pared  in  different  ways  for  the  achievements  of  a 
tion  is  the  first  experience  when  we  duly  regud  new  era.  One  of  the  relics  of  medieval  discua* 
onrsdves,  and  this  prepares  for  intensity  of  love,  sion  was  the  foundatioii  of  natural  law.  The  dta* 
which  in  its  highest  degree  is  felt  only  with  ref-  ciples  of  Aouinaa  made  it  depend  on  the  nature 
erence  to  God.  The  great  masters  of  scholastic  of  things ;  those  of  Bcotus  ana  Occam,  on  the  an* 
theological  ethics  were  Peter  Lombard,  Tho-  thorityofOod.  The  former  made  it  etsentiallv 
mas  Aouinaa,  and  Duns  Bcotus.  The  aim  of  all  a  matter  of  the  intellect ;  the  latter,  of  the  wilL 
was  to  harmonixe  Aristotelianism  and  Christian*  The  former  tended  to  establish  morality  as  inde- 
ity.  The  first  comi^eted  the  list  of  the  seven  pendent  of  the  Deity,  and  to  affirm  the  eternal 
cardinal  virtues  by  adding  fiuth,  hope,  and  distinction  between  riaht  and  wrong,  even  if 
charity  to  the  andent  series  of  justice,  fortitode,  €k>d  did  not  exist ;  the  latter  tended  to  ooooei  ve 
temperance,  and  wisdooL  The  second  fully  de-  of  the  moral  law  as  an  arbitrary  enactment,  to 
veloped  the  medittval  philosophy  of  virtue.  He  regard  nothing  as  good  or  bad  in  itseU^  and  tbe 
nuide  the  intellect  the  highest  prindple,  and  oommand  of  a  superior  as  the  only  foundation 
distinguished  universal  and  spedal  ethics,  the  of  moral  distinctions.  The  ablest  representa- 
former  being  that  of  perfect  beings  in  heaven,  tlve  of  the  latter  theory  in  modem  philosophy 
the  latter  that  of  imperfect  bdngs  on  earth*  isHobbea.  He  denied  that  any  thing  is  naturally 
Duns  Scotus  opposed  the  primacy  of  the  will  to  ri^t  or  wrong,  affirmed  that  plearare  and  pain 
that  of  the  inteUect,  and  thus  InUoduced  a  sub-  are  the  only  objecta  to  be  desired  or  avoided, 
j«ctive  dement  in  place  of  the  objective  know!-  and  limited  human  selfishness  only  by  the  con- 
edge  to  which  Aquinaa  had  given  prominence,  trol  of  an  absolute  dvil  power,  tbe  necessity  of 
While  by  the  mystical  method  morality  was  re-  which  is  proved  by  experience  in  order  to  pre- 
ferred to  inner  feelings,  aspirationa,  and  con-  rent  a  state  of  universd  warCuie.  Morality  is 
flict5,  and  by  the  scholastic  method  was  found-  thus  an  artificial  and  prudential  arraogeroentj 
ed  on  systems  oi  intdlectnal  principles,  the  eas-  dependent  on  the  connnaad  of  the  political 
oUtical  method  assumed  prominence,  which  chiei^  without  which  the  only  virtues  would  be 
limited  itself  to  the  determination  of  duty  in  force  and  cunning.  On  the  contrary,  Grotios 
particular  cases  (oonit  eofueientia)  in  practlod  maintained  moral  distinctioiis  anterior  to  human 
life.  Namerous  works  of  casuistry,  some  of  convention,  and  established  the  law  of  nature 
them  designed  for  the  use  <^  the  confesdonal,  and  of  nations  as  a  spedal  department  in  ethi- 
were  produced  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  cen*  eal  science.  The  idea  of  natural  law  was  more 
tary,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  AsUnna  preciady  determined  by  Pufendori^  who  defined 
by  a  Minorite  of  Asti,  the  Angtlim  by  Angelns  it  as  the  precept  of  right  reascm  among  men 
de  Calvasio,  tbe  Piunulla^  also  called  the  JitM-  matually  social,  making  a  disinterested  care  for 
ffiatrtueitk.  by  Bartholomew  de  Saneta  Omecrdia  the  advantage  of  society  tbe  first  doty.  It  does 
in  Pisa,  the  Btmlla  by  the  Genoese  Minorite  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  (A  thiii  life,  is  lim- 
Trouamala,  and  the  Jionaldina  by  Archbishop  ited  to  the  regulation  of  extemd  acts,  and  ex- 
Monaldos  of  Benevento.  The  Astetana  treUed  ists  in  the  nature  of  things  and  in  the  eternal 
in  S  books  of  the  divine  commandments,  of  vir-  prindples  of  the  divine  reason.  Ldbn i t z  d  i flpnt- 
toes  and  vices,  of  covenants  and  last  wills,  of  the  ed  each  of  these  three  propositions.  The  theory 
Its,  of  penance  and  extreme  naction,  of  ef  Hobbes  was  professedly  opposed  by  Camber- 
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land,  who  claimed  the  exlsteTioe  of  certlun  nat-  therefore  hut  the  immediatenesa  of  moral 
oral  laws,  independent  of  experience,  and  cog-  tion  and  determination  is  aecared  bj  their 
nizable  by  right  reason,  which  prompt  ns  to  the  tiieory,  since  neither  the  moral  sense  nor  ih* 
exercise  of  moral  and  social  duties.  The  eter-  morality  of  actions  is  explained  by  the  stati^ 
nal  and  iraraatable  distinction  of  right  and  ment  that  they  correspond  to  each  oLler. 
wrong  in  the  mind  of  Qod,  and  as  pure  ooncep-  Adam  Smith,  in  referring  moraJity  to  the  pr.^- 
tions  of  Uie  human  reason,  was  sustained  by  ciple  of  sympathy,  rendered  a  serrioe  rather  ^> 
Cud  worth,  and  was  the  occasion  of  more  pre-  the  philosophy  ofthe  sympathetic  affecCioi»  this 
else  speculations  in  England  as  to  the  mode  or  of  ethics.  Though  perhaps  no  one  has  ever  a*.- 
&culty  by  which  we  perceive  the  distinction,  cepted  his  statement  that  moral  approval  depieTii? 
— ^The  ethical  writings  of  Malebranche  were  the  first  upon  sympathy  with  the  motiTea  of  tl « 
most  important  produced  in  France  in  the  latter  agent,  secondly  upon  sympathy  with  the  gnu- 
part  of  the  1 7  th  century.  Virtue  he  defines  to  be  tude  of  those  who  nave  been  benefited  by  bis  ar- 
the  love  of  universal  order,  as  it  eternally  existed  tions,  thirdly  upon  a  percqvtion  that  his  oondsr: 
in  the  divine  reason,  where  every  created  reason  has  been  agreeable  to  the  general  roles  by  wh;  ^ 
contemplates  it.  Particular  duties  are  but  the  these  two  symj^athiesTOnerally  act,  andfiHxrtL.'T 
applicatioQS  of  this  love.  He  substituted  for  the  upon  a  perception  of  the  utOtty  and  beaaty  a;* 
ancient  classification  of  four  cardinal  virtues  the  parent  in  a  system  of  behavior  which  teiMls  u* 
modem  distinction  of  duties  toward  God,  men,  promote  the  happiness  either  of  the  indiridail 
and  ourselves.  Spinoza,  according  to  his  op-  or  of  society;  yet  his  analysis  of  the  work  is  a 
ponents,  by  denying  liberty  in  man  and  Gcid,  of  sympathy  \b  admirablyconoeived  and  ilJ^a- 
oy  recognizing  only  one  divine  substance  and  trated.  It  was  a  part  of  Homers  ethical  theory 
the  modes  thereof  made  morality  impossible,  that  general  utility  constitutes  a  onifonn  grocoJ 
notwithstanding  his  principal  work  is  entitlea  of  moral  distinctions.  Denying  a  special  mcnl 
Ethica,  Bat  by  defining  clear  ideas  as  those  faculty,  he  spoke  sometimes  of  symp«iby  i::i 
of  the  reason  and  vague  ideas  as  those  of  pas-  sometimes  of  benevolence  as  the  sobiect'** 
sion,  and  establishing  it  as  the  object  of  ex-  quality  which  prompts  ns  to  be  pleased  w/i 
istence  to  attain  to  clear  ideas,  he  succeeded,  beneficial  actions.  Richard  Price  attempted  x-^ 
like  most  other  moralists,  in  opposing  reason  to  revive  the  intellectual  in  place  of  the  sentiiDcxi- 
passion.  The  being  of  the  soul  is  thought.  To  tal  theory  of  virtue,  claiming  that  not  only  <,*:r 
mcrease  this,  to  rise  to  a  greater  reality,  to  pre-  moral  feelings  but  all  our  emotions  might  Llt.< 
serve  and  exalt  our  essential  nature,  is  at  once  mately  be  referred  to  the  reason.  He  reganM 
the  highest  good  and  the  highest  virtue,  right  and  wrong  as  simple  ideas  of  the  mind  — 
Knowledge  is  happiness,  which  is  not  the  re-  The  maxim  of  Rocheroocauld :  **Oar  rirt-*-* 
ward  of  virtue,  but  virtue  itself.  To  follow  our  lose  themselves  in  interest,  like  rivers  in  t;- 
desires  is  the  law  of  practical  life,  and  limita-  sea,'*  describes  the  ethical  theoir  of  the  Frerr*. 
tion,  deficiency  of  might,  is  the  only  evil.  But  sensational  philosophy.  Condillac,  tiie  head  « t 
evil  is  merely  a  relative  conception  of   our  this  school,  regards  all  intellectual  opermtk^uk 


own,  formed  by  comparison  of  things  with  even  judgment   and  volition,  as 

each  other;  there  is  no  idea  of  it  with  God,  sensations;  and  Helvetin&  applying  the  theory 

who  is  always  in  harmony  with  himself,  act-  to  morals,  held  that  self-love  or  interect  b  S^ 

ing  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own  essence,  exclusive  motor  of  man,  denied  disintcre<'Ai 

— ^n  the  18th  century  moral  philosophy  rested  motives,  made  pleasure  the  only  good,  ard  rt- 

in  England  chiefiy  on  theories  of  disinterested  ferred  to  legislative  rewards  and  Duni&hmcot^  i^ 

feeling  and  the  moral  sense,  in  France  on  sen-  lUustrating  the  whole  system  of  inai vidua]  a«t  •  -. 

sationalism  and  self-interest;  and  in  (Germany  A  superior  physical  organizadon  alone pr«s  .-> 

the  followers  of  Leibnitz  miuntained  the  supre-  man  his  superiority  to  other  animala.    La  H^;- 

macy  of  the  reason  and  the  doctrine  of  ideal  trie  maintained  an  atheisUo  Epicoreanism ;  ar  i 

good.     Shaftesbury  was  the  first  to  employ  though  Condorcet  proposed  as  a  goal  the  \^^ 

the  term  moral  sense,  which,  however,  he  did  fectibility  of  mankind  in  the  present  stAte.  \4 

not  define.    Some  of  his  intimations  flavor  the  looked  only  to  phyrical  improvement^  and  «  Uv 

theory  of  general  benevolence  proposed  by  ed  to  substitute  an  empirical  education  for  tic 

Edw^s.    Wollaston's  definition  of  virtue  as  ideas  and  sanctions  ofreliffion  and  morality,  l^t 

conformity  to  the  truth  of  thinffs,  which  Dr.  materialism,  atheism,  and  fatalim  of  the'ef^^t. 

Clarke  changed  to  the  fitness  of  things,  gives  to  which  saw  in  the  universe  only  matter  and  cv>^ 

it  an  intellectual  foundation,  since  truth  and  tion,  and  had  pleasure  for  its  single  aim  and  Iiv. 

fitness  are  intellectual  conceptions.     Morality  were  most  completely  and  logically  elabonu*^ 

thus  becomes  the  practice  of  reason.    Hutche-  in  D'Holbach*s  SyiUme  de  la  naiwrt. — ^Tbe  intf.- 

son  developed  the  suggestion  of  Shaftesbury  of  enoe  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf  maintained  a  hl^.  <t 

a  moral  sense,  and  supposed  conscience  and  philosophy  in  Germany,  and  the  latter  ad vaxi^-c 

taste  to  be  separate  faculties  which  immediately  the  ethical  principle  that  we  ahoold  ad  •  t  j 

introduce  us  to  the  objects  of  lesthetics  and.  with  reference  to  making  ourselves  or  o(!  -^ 

ethics.     But  neither  he  nor  Bishop  Butler,  after  more  complete  and  perfect.    Moral  prrl^.>  z 

thus  determining  the  subjective  condition  of  consists  in  the  harmony  of  the  preaeot  with  :*« 

virtue,  undertook  to  show  the  objective  distinc-  past  and  the  future,  and  of  oorselrca  with  v< 

tlve  quality  common  to  right  actions.  Nothing  euential  nature  of  man. 
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ward  or  agaiort  thia  is  right  or  wrong.    Thna  ^'ia  the  aenabed  material  of  our  practical  life^ 
ethics  is  the  ecience  of  toe  possible  in  life,  aa  the  means  by  which  we  place  be&re  ii&  as  ob- 
philosophy  is  of  the  possible  in  the  whole  realm  Jeot,  the  end  and  aim  of  oar  existence.      Dea- 
of  knowledge.    A  endssmonistic  and  ntilitarian  tiny  is  the  course  of  the  moral  determination 
school  sncceeded  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  of  the  finite  rational  being.    The  formula  of 
century,  marked  by  snbjectiye  idealism,  which  ethics  is  therefore :    ^  Always  fulfil  Uiy  desti- 
made  indiyidnal  culture  and  happiness  the  high-  ny,^'  which  underlies  Uie  whole  theory  of  par- 
est  principle  and  end,  and  cherished  religion  on  ticular  duties.    The  conyiction  of  duty,  or  con- 
the  ground  that  it  was  adyantageous  to  earthly  science,  is  the  condition  of  the  morality  of  ao- 
pleasure.    Basedow,  Reimarus,  and  Steinbart  tions.    A  feeling  of  truth  and  certunty  is  the 
were  the  principal  representatiyes  of  this  ten-  absolute  criterion  of  the  correctness  of  thia  oon- 
dency,  the  snbjectiye  standpoint  of  which  ap-  yiction,  and  neyer  deceiyes,  since  it  exists  only 
pears  also  in  numerous  ^nfessiona  and  autobi-  when  the  empirical  is  in  hannony  with  the  ab- 
ographiea,  like  those  of  Rousseau. — ^Eant  rescued  solute  Ego.    In  the  later  form  of  Ilchte's  phi- 
ethics  from  the  preyalent  sentimental  and  sen-  loeophy,  its  moral  strictness  waa  relieyed  by  re- 
sational  theories.    ^'If,^^  aaid  he,  "happiness,  ligious  sentiment,  the  elements  of  the  Ego  and 
and  not  the  law  of  inwaj*d  freedom,  be  made  the  duty  being  transformed  into  life  and  loye.    Hia 
fundamental  principle,  there  is  an  end  to  moral  formula,  making  morality  the  fulfilment  of  dea- 
acience.*'    He  definea  ethics  as  the  philosophy  tiny,  is  akin  to  the  theory  of  Aristotle,  and  waa 
of  the  laws  of  freedom.   Freedom  ia  an  a  priori  adopted  by  Jouffiroy,  the  principal  moralist  of 
fact,  an  element  which  affirms  itself  in  the  ao-  the  French  edectio  school.  In  ethics  alone  Schd- 
tiyity  of  the  will.    The  will  has  the  capacity  of  ling  scarcely  departed  from  the  prindples  of 
entire  independence  or  self-determination,  bound  Fidite.    In  the  system  of  Hegel,  jurisprudence, 
only  by  its  own  autonomy.    The  pure  reason  ethics,  and  politics  form  the  three  diyisiona  of 
proposes  to  it  a  uniyersal  law,  which  we  call  the  philosophy  of  mind  yiewed  objectively, 
the  moral  law,  and  whidi  is  a  categorical  im-  The  remoyal  of  the  antagonism  between  tha 
perative,  requiring  an  unconditioned  obedience,  uniyersal  and  the  particular  will  constitutes 
This  law  is,  in  Kant^s  phraaeology,  the  form  of  mondity.    To  pursue  the  rational,  or  what  ia  in 
human  action.    Desires,  pasaiona,  and  material  accordance  with  the  uniyeraal  will,  is  right;  to 
motives  furnish  the  contents  of  action,  an$l  their  pursue  the  irrational  is  wrong.     The  three 
infiuence  constitutes  the  heteronomy  of  the  spheres  in  which  moral  purpose  appears  are 
will.    To  exclude  principles  that  are  merely  of  the  fiEumily,  dyil  aociety,  and  the  state.    Tho 
a  heteronomio  nature,  to  admit  only  such  mo-  state  is  the  ethical  whole,  the  highest  embodi- 
tives  as  may  be  transformed  into  uniyersal  lawa  ment  of  the  moral  idea,  and  ita  will  ahould  be 
of  the  reason,  so  that  the  autonomy  of  the  will  supreme  oyer  that  of  the  indiyidnal.    He  thus 
may  be  inviolate,  is  the  essence  of  morality,  recurs  to  the  ancient  notion  of  merging  ethics 
Tbus  the  ethical  law  of  Kant  is :  ^  Act  only  on  in  politics,  giyes  to  morality  a  foundation  of 
finch  a  maxim  as  may  alao  be  a  nniversd  law.*^  dyu  absolutism,  and  r^^ards  the  rise  and  fall 
A  reverence  for  the  moral  law,  which  he  com-  of  states  as  historical  deyelopments  of  spedal 
pares  to  the  starry  heavens,  a  severance  of  the  phases  of  the  reason.    Herbart  resolved  ethics 
impulses  of  sense  from  mond  motiyes,  and  an  into  sBsthetics.     De  Wette   adopted  Jacobi'a 
estimate  of  yirtue  aa  a  triumph  over  resistance,  principle  of  feeling  as  the  moral  lawgiver,  and 
characterise  the  Kantian  morality.    Sanctity  is  stated  the  formula :  "  Liye  in  order  to  live,  and 
absolute  conformity  to  the  moral  law,  the  ideal  out  of  pure  reyerence  and  love  of  life;'*  and 
of  moral  peifecUon.    Virtue  is  a  constant  ten-  Schleiermacher  founded  a  system  of  ethics  in 
dency  ana  progress  toward  this  ideal.    The  sn-  which  prominence  is  ^yen  to  personal  respon- 
preme  good  is  the  highest  happiness  joined  to  sibility,  and  the  invisible  kingdom  of  Grod  is 
tbo  highest  yirtue.    Since  these  do  not  corre-  made  the  highest  good. — ^Against  the  doctrinea 
sr>ond  in  the  present  state,  the  practical  reason  of  a  moral  aenae  and  of  disinterested  benevo- 
postulates  for  Uie  attainment  of  the  first  the  ex-  lenoe  which  had  chiefiy  prev^led  in  English 
iatence  of  God,  and  for  the  attiunment  of  the  ethical  philosophy  from  the  time  of  Hutcheson 
second  the  immortality  of  the  soul. — Personal  and  Butier,  and  which  were  zealously  defended 
nutoDomy  becomes  atiU  more  prominent  in  the  by  Dugald  Stewart,  a  utilitarian  tendency  waa 
philofiophy  of  Fichte.    According  to  him,  the  manifested  which  culminated  in  Jeremy  Ben- 
most  profound  and  essential  truth  of  our  exist-  tham.    Preyious  to  him  Tucker  had  deyeloped 
ence  ia  the  perpetual  atriving  of  the  mind  to  a  aystem  akin  to  the  aelfish  theory,  founded  on 
develop  itseu^  to  realize  ita  own  nature,  to  Hartley'a  principlea  of  aasodation ;  and  Paley 
bring  into  actual  existence  all  that  lies  poten-  had  declared  the  motive  to  virtue  to  be  ever- 
tiaUy  in  its  consdousness.    This  ftindamental  lasting  hi^piness,  and  had  resolved  the  art  of 
impulse  furnishes  the  formal  principle  of  ethics,  life  into  that  of  rightly  settling  our  habits, 
the  principle  of  absolute  autonomy,  the  self-  Bentham  gaye  to  his  moral  theory  the  name  of 
formed  aim  of  being.    With  it  is  aasociated  the  **  the  greatest  happiness  principle,^  and  repre- 
irnpoLse  of  nature,  which  atriyea  not  for  fulness  sented  the  practice  of  yirtue  as  the  art  of  max- 
and  freedom,  but  for  enjoyment    Both  impulsea  imizing  happiness.    All  moral  action  proceeds, 
niin  at  a  unity,  and  their  approximation  ia  an  according  to  him,  from  the  calculation  of  pdna 
infinite  progreasion.   ^' The  worid,"  saya  ilehte,  and  pleasures,  estimated  by  their  magnitude 
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and  their  extent    In  the  proper  Maneiog  of  oodperation  of  free  and  ratkmal  bein^i  ia  tbe 

these  all  morality  consists,  and  virtae  and  vice  moral  order  of  the  nniTerse,  in  wliich  oan^<^ 

are  absolatelj  no&ing,  merely  fictitious  entities,  the  absolute  good,  and  which  conTetiecs  to  Gcid. 

when  separated  from  happineas  and  misery.  Deviation,  on  the  contrary,  is  ctiI  and  bc. 

His  aim  was  to  expel  from  ethical  science  the  The  moral  law  in  most  general  terms  ooaoBiBdf 

word  **  onght,"  which  was  claimed  by  Mackin-  ^'  Do  good.''  Daty  requires  the  aooonipIiahiBCBt 

tosh  as  Uie  simplest  and  most  nnlTersal  expree-  of  the  part  assigned  to  each  indiyidnal  io  wort- 

sion  of  the  mond  sense.    "'  The  talisman  of  ar-  ing  out  the  supreme  end  of  aodety.    But  be^ 

rogance,  indolence,  and  ignorance,"  savs  he,  ''is  yond  this  fulfilment,  there  is  a  herofe  Tirtse 

to  be  found  in  a  single  word,  an  authoritative  whose  object  is  the  greatest  poasible  rea]t»> 

imposture,  which  in  these  pages  it  will  be  tr^  tion  of  good,  and  whidi  consists  in  the  apf  ro* 

quenUy  necessary  to  unv^.    It  is  the  word  priation  of  individual  capacities  to  tbo  gmtni 

'  ought'    If  the  use  of  the  word  be  admissible  interests  of  society.    Mamiani  mriwtaina,  as  & 

at  aB,  it '  ought'  to  be  banished  from  the  vocab-  matter  of  history,  that  right  intentioiia  hxn 

ulary  of  morals.'^    Till  this  is  done  he  proposes  never  resulted  in  greater  evil  than  good.  If. 

to  neutralize  its  effect  by  the  use  of  another  that  by  a  pretetablishea  harmonr  eren  a  haa 

potent  word — "  why  ?"    Yet  Whewell  has  re-  application  of  a  truth  must  result  in  aome  i» 

marked  that  it  is  a  mere  assumption  to  prescribe  designed  advantage.  The  law  of  progrcas  rncT5 

that  the  answer  to  Uiis  query  must  be  in  the  in  the  moral  as  in  the  material  world,  and  ti'^ 

language  of  the  utilitarian  theory.    Bentham  mate  perfection  in  an  immortal  state  is  x::t 

urged  tiie  formation  of  general  rules  of  conductL  floal  of  humanity.    Gioberti  defines  virtoe  t>. 

and  strict  conformity  to  them,  in  order  to  avoid  be  the  knowledge  of  an  absolote  law  and  tbe 

the  temptations  of  our  frailty  and  passions;  and  conformity  of  a  free  will  to  that  law.    Imw  m 

if  a  reverence  for  virtuous  maxims  and  precepts  an  idea  considered  in  reference  to  tbo  wflL  tot 

thus  take  the  place  in  the  mind  of  the  utilitarian  an  ethical  must  be  founded  on  a  metapfayrirA. 

of  the  direct  application  of  his  principle,  there  system.   An  ultimate  law  cannot  be  eooaidcM 

will  be  little  difference  between  him  and  the  independently  of  religion,  because  it  is  in  &ei 

believer  in  immutable  morality,  since  the  prac*  God  himself.    The  divine  will  manifealed  12 

tical  rules  of  both  will  coincide. — John  Stuart  the  moral  imperative  iqipears  dotbed  with  aa 

Mill,  who  acknowledges  the  influence  of  both  absolute  right    Grod  as  the  absolute  law  rnra* 

Bentham  and  Comte,  in  the  latter  portion  of  ing  over  the  f^  human  will  is  the  eondh.  t 

his  work  on  ^*  Logic"  proposes  ana  discusses  of  obligation.    The  ideal  ^ormola  of  GioberL 

the  inquiry  whether  ethics  may  not  be  re-  transferred  to  the  department  of  ethics  ^«- 

dnced  to  a  certain  science,  and  principles  be  comes:  Being,  by  means  of  the  hnman  w.. 

as  definitely  established  in  the  art  of  life  as  creates  the  good.    The  human  wilU  prefam:  r 

the  indisputable  laws  of  physics.    He  devel-  law  to  affection,  creates  virtoe.    VirtiM,  reck-* 

ops  the  subject  no  further  than  to  state  that  ciling  affection  with  law,  creates  httipincss.  A I 

happiness,  in  Uie  full  meaning  of  the  word,  these  Italian  systems  of  ethics  recall  tbo  ■scigr* 

must  be  the  recognized  goal  of  existence  and  speculations  on  the  subject  by  referring  Tirrv 

aim  of  action. — ^The  Italian  school  of  philosophy  ultimately  to  the  intellect,  «»*ir*«g  ontokf-  j.' 

of  the  present  century  presents  the  subject  of  conceptions  of  bdng  the  fonndiyion  of  raipoe- 

ethics  m  new  phases.     Virtue,  according  to  sibility.    They  also  connect  virtae  doaely  w::i 

Rosmini,  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  possible  religion,  and  give  to  it  something  of  an  <o  1^ 

being.    Universal  being  is  the  absolute  good  siastical   character. — See  Meiners,  AUftmt^v 

and  the  principle  of  every  particular  good,  hrituehe  Oeaehiehte  der  diUrem  und    mrwr*% 

Moral  good  is  the  absolute  good  in  so  far  as  Ethik  (1800-'l) ;  MOUer,  I}ai  abmlMU  iVv»-  f 

it  is  desired  by  man,  since  it  is  desire  which  der  Ethik  (1819);   StaUdlin,   G^KhitkU   •*t 

first  leads  him  to  the  idea  of  perfection,  which  MoraUPhiioiophie  (1822) ;  De  Wettc^   tlir'n^ 

is  elaborated  into  that  of  being.    The  first  pre-  liehe  Sittenlehre  (1819- '28);  Hennbig,  Frt*  -t- 

cept  of  the  moral  law,  therefore,  is  to  love  being  j^ien  der  Ethik  %n  huUfriiekmt  Bmimitkti*  ■ » 

as  such.    But  as  the  moral  act  must  be  with  (1824) ;  Yetter,  Ueberda*  VifhdUmimderpkx^  - 

reference  to  the  ultimate  goal  and  infinite  ob-  tophimhen  wur  ChrUtlitken  SUUmUkrv  <  1}C4 

Ject  of  thought,  the  formula  is  thus  transformed :  Daub,   Varletungen  ^iber  dis  J^feg^mtmrn  r  * 

**Love  intelligent  beings,  not  for  Uiemselvee,  theologuehen  Morale  ymd  ^her  dm  PHt^*-^ 

but  for  their  supreme  end,  which  is  God."  Vir-  der  Ethik  (1839) ;  Wirth,  S^nm  dtr  Sptr,  - 

tue  consists  in  the  conformity  of  intuitive  and  twen  Ethik  (1841) ;  Rothe,  Tkmh^tiks  E*^-^ 

reflex  knowledge,  and  its  essential  principle  b  (1845);  Fnclia,  Sy9iem  der  CkrvHUAem  S^tt  i- 

truth.    Obligation  rests  on  the  power  of  ration-  Lehre  (1860) ;  Gioberti,  Del  hn^no  (184S) ;  hm't- 

al  decision  on  what  a  person  knows.     Oon-  tain,  Phikmphie  moraU  (1842) ;  l>•ni^  Mi^'^n 

science  is  a  speculative  Judgment  on  the  moral-  de$  thioriei  et  de$  idem  meralet  dans  r«alipi  "j 

ity  of  the  practical  Judgment  and  on  its  conse-  (1855) ;  Janet,  Bi»t<rire  detidiet  msrsbs  etfmif- 

quences.    Mamiani,  also,  seeks  in  ontology  the  tique$  (1856) ;  Mackintosh,  **  Dissert  at  inf    •« 

sources  of  moral  order.     According  to  him,  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy^  O*'!'  . 

^absolute  good  exiets,"  a  deduction  from  the  Blakey,  "History  of  Moral  Science**  U^4•*'  . 

idea  of  a  first  infinite  cause,  is  the  fundamental  Whewell,   **  History  of  Moral  Philoaophv  1= 

principle  of  ethics.    Virtue  is  the  volnntaij  En^and "  (1859) ;  Wayland,  **  amsis'   d 
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Monl  Satmotr*  (}9aS);  Akmder,  «  Oirtiian  Donmili^lT,  wT>riiited  4  taww  fn  tV  mn^ 

ofMoral  8cieDoe''(lS52);  and  Hickok,  ^  Moral  tw,  and  tran>ljrt<<d  into  toarv  liin^j^?wi.    TV 

ScieDoe*  (1653).  iVench  iziT«5i)on  of  1808  hmiiV^l  him  info  miiK 

MORALES,  Ajobosio.  a  Spanish  histonan,  forcan«>^  and  on  tho  r«stor«ti<%n  of  F^'Hinarid 

bom  in  Gordora  in   151 S,  died  in  Alcala  in  VII.  his  property  was  confiscAt^sl ;  but  in  181  i 

1591.    After  studying  at  the  uniTersities  of  he  was  apain  rwvMrod  into  fll\^^^,   Ho  «-ont  ha^^ 

Salamicca  and  AJcaia,  he  entered  a  Jeronjinite  to  Fran<x»  in  1817,  bnt  in  18:^0  ho  r^mmod  to 

ooDTent  near  GordoTia,  under  the  name  of  Am-  Barcelona,  whore  ho  oditod  hi«  fiitborV  work«^ 

brosio  de  Santa  Panla.    He  sobseqnently  be-  and  afterward  e$4AbIishod  himftolf  in  PftriA*  llo 

came  a  professor  at  Alcala,  and,  on  the  death  died  in  poverty ;  his  remains  woro  romox*^  to 

of  Florlan  de  Ocampo  in  1570,  was  appointr  Madrid  in   isi5a.     A  oom]Oot«  Oilition  of  hk 

ed  historiographer  to  the  crown  of    Castile,  works  has  been  publisliod  by  the  academy  of 

In  this  capacity  he  wrote  a  continuation  <^  historv'  at  Madrid. 

Ocampo's  Croniea  ffeMral  de  Etpana  down  to  MOlftAVIA  (Slar.  Jf<»f«tM;  G«rm.  MJikrtn\ 
the  period  of  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  a  inaiigraTi&t«  and  German  crown  land  of  Ana- 
and  Leon  (1037).    The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  trta,  situated  betwo<^n  lat  4S^  40'  and  50*  iO' 
pablished  at  Madrid  in  1791,  in  6  toIs.  4ta  K.,  and  loiw.  15''  10'  and  IS"*  28'  K.,  bounded 
Soothey  calls  Morales  ^' the  Camd^  of  Spain.^^  K.  and  N.  E.  by  Proastan  and  Austrian  SHo^a^ 
MORAT  (Germ.  Mwrten\  a  town  in  the  Swiss  £.  and  &  £.  by  Hungary,  8.  by  I^owor  Austria^ 
canton  of  f^ybniig,  on  the  8.  £.  shore  of  the  and  W.  and  X.  W.  by  Hoho'niia;  area,  8,560 
lake  of  Morat^  and  on  the  high  road  finom  Bern  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  2,000,000.    The  country  ia 
to  Lausanne,  memorable  for  the  victory  achiev*  mostly  mountainous,  tlie  nrincipal  rangos  bolng 
ed  there  by  the  Swiss  confederation  over  the  the  Moravian  mountains,  tne  Siulotio  rang«  with 
formidable  Burgimdian  army  under  the  duke  its  eastern  continuation  the  (tosonko^  and  the 
Charles  the  Bold,  June  82, 1476.    An  obelisk  Carpathians,  which  respoctiTcly  separate  it  (V^ 
was  erected  on  the  battle  field  in  1823.    (See  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Hungtu-y.    The  central 
BrB6inn>T,  tqL  iv.  p.  116.)  mountains,  between  Brtinn,  the  oapiul,  and 
MORATIK,  Nicolas  Fkrxaitdbz,  a  Spanish  Olmtktz.  contain  numerotia  caverns.    The  vd» 
author,  bom  in  Madrid,   July  20,  1737,  died  leys  and  the  southern  districta,  which  arc  mof«t- 
there,  May  11,  1780.    A  Uiwyer  by  nrofession,  ly  level,  are  fertile,    Moravia  is  tmvon»o<!  by 
he  was  the  reformer  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  numerousrivers,  the  principal  of  which  arc:  the 
a.nd,  with  the  aid  of  a  royal  iigunction,  drove  March  or  Morawa,  which  risoe  in  tlie  northern 
rlie  miracle  pUiys  from  the  stage.    He  was  the  comer  of  the  country,  flows  in  a  8.,  8.  K.,  and 
aithor  of  a  comedy  called  Petimetra  0762).  8.  W.  course  through  iu  entire  breadth,  rvcciv* 
Ho  published  in  1764  his  Poeta^  consisting  of  ing  ahnost  all  other  water  courttcs.  and,  after 
-hort  poems,  followed  in  1765  by  the  Diana,  a  having  formed  a  part  of  the  Hunffarian  bonnda> 
lii'jactic  poem,  and  a  narrative  poem  on  tne  it,  faUs  into  the  Danube;  the  ikcxwa,  E.  of 
*- I>estraction  of  his  Ships  by  Cortes.^^    His  the  March,  and  the  Hanna,  Zwittaw a,  8ch warn, 
best  tragedies  are  Luereda  and  Bormetonda,  Iglawa,  and  Taya.  W.  of  it.    The  Odor,  which 
He  also  wrote  in  prose  on  historical  subjects.  A  flows  N.  E.  into  Silesia,  has  lU  bend  watom  8. 
complete  collection  of  his  works  has   never  of  the  Gesenke  range.    The  climate  is  compar- 
been  made.    In  1821  his  son  published  a  vol-  atively  mild.    Moravia  la  in  general  very  pro* 
ame  of  posthumous  poems,  together  with  a  life  ductive,  yielding  excellent  grains  and  fVulta. 
and  some  of  his  more  celebrated  lyrics.    His  hemp,  flax,  and  wine,  and  vast  qtinntUicNi  of 
dramas  and  prose  works  are  extant  in  pam-  timber,  iron,  coal,  marble,  alum,  vitriol,  pnlphtir, 
pblet  form. — ^Lbaitdso  FEBHiJiDsz,  son  of  the  lead,  pipe  clay,  and  some  silver.    The  tnitios  are 
preceding,  a  Spanish  dramatist,  bom  in  Madrid,  of  great  antiquity,  some  of  tliem  having  1>e«*n 
^larch  10,  1760,  died  in  Paris,  June  21, 1828.  Imown  since  the  8th  century.    The  mo«t  pro- 
Lie  was  apprenticed  to  a  jeweller,  and  worked  ductive  are  those  of  iron  and  lead,    (fold  and 
Lt  that  trade  till  he  was  23  yean  old.    While  a  silver  were  formerly  extracted  to  mttw  extent, 
^hild,  however,  he  wrote  verses,  and  at  18  ob-  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  thcM*  oroa 
js^ined  the  second  prize  of  the  academy  for  a  since  the  IGth  century.    The  deponit^  of  coal 
K>eQi  on  the  taking  of  Granada.    In  1780  he  would  repay  much  more  labor  than  U  now 
mblisbed  a  satire  entitled  Leeeion  poetiea,  and  expended  on  them.    The  pipe  clay,  which  in 
a  1787,  by  the  intervention  of  Jovellanos,  he  its  natural  state  is  so  soft  that  it  may  t*a»liy 
rs3  made  secretary  to  the  Spanish  embassy  be  moulded  by  the  hand,  is  much  umhI  for 
t  Paris.     On  his  return  to  Madrid,  he  pub-  making    meerschaums.     Agriculture,  grnxing, 
.:=>hed  several  small  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  manufactures,  and  trade  are  in  a  flouriahlng 
nd  under  the  patronage  of  Godoy  was  sent  at  condition.     Woollen,    linen,    cottcin,    thread, 
be  public  charge  to  study  the  drama  of  Ger-  leather,  araos,  needle^,  dornentic  uteimiU,  porc^o- 
lanj,  England,  Italy,  and  France.    On  his  re-  lain,  pottery,  glass,  paper,  Usci  TfXfi  nuffar,  ntid 
im  an  <^ce  in  the  department  of  foreign  af-  chemical    prodocta  are  manufactured.     Many 
lirs  was  assigned  him.    About  this  time  he  railways  intereect  the  country,  couiuriUttS  H 
abli^^hed   a  translation  of  Hamlet,  ^  (arm,  with   Austria,   Bohemia,   Hile^ia,  and   Oaljitia, 
a  moji^ala^  and  £1  n  de  las  ni/lot,  the  most  The  inhabitants  are  mainly  of  HIavIc  orft/lMi  in- 
>paiar  of  his  plays,  performed  for  26  nights  duding  Slovaks  on  tlie  coufincMi  of  lluni^yf 
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Hag>r»fc<  in  the  fertOe  eentril  region  watered  miarm  tlie  9tii 

hj  the  HdszLfl.  ft&d  tbe  Cecbo-Moravians  in  the  ictn>d:xed  ii^to  BuLecoia  and  Morsna  hj  s. 

dlathcls  &<!joii.ing  Bohemia.    The  GenL>Ar^  acid  socaries  vLo  cazL«  from  eonntrMa  im  vLa^ 

Jews  mo?tij  iohabit  the   town5,  the  former  the  apastie  Pasl  had  preached  the  pMf9±  Mz.i 

beicg  n:o:$t  Domeroiis  in  the  regions  a^jaoeDt  to  foci^ded  chcrches.    For  aertnl  o^tnriea  is  » 

62e»ia  aifd  Austria.    There  are  also  some  Wal-  clain:^  that  the  peop^  of  Bohemia  am!  H  ra- 

lacLfl  aod  French.    Tbe  bulk  of  the  inhabitaDts  via  n:acife<ied,  in  mattera  o(  fiuth,  the  ffant  «t 

are  ftomsin  Catholics,  the  number  of  tbe  Protea-  what  was  afterward  Protestantism,  *>*^^^«^f  i^i 

tants  falling  short  of  GO.CKXr,  and  that  of  the  to  eedeaasdcal  principles  oppofed  to  the  3i- 

Jews  short  of  40.CKhX    Prerioos  to  1848  the  jonctiocs  of  the  Roman  r*tlwJu»  chorcK.  azi. 

latter  were  sobject  to  the  most  oppressiTe  obU-  sobmitting  to  the  Bihle  m  the  onij  roje  oi  U.'^ 

mtions  and  restrictions.    The  highest  Roman  and  practice.    The  most  celebrated  of  t^e?  f*> 

Catholic  prelate  Is  tlie  archbbhop  of  OlmQtz.  formers  was  John  Hoas  (bcm  1373>,  who  w» 

The  edn'^ational  institations  of  Moravia  are  rerj  homed  at  the  stake  bj  oi^r  of  the  nrnnri'  U 

nomeroas,  and  tbe  proportion  of  pupils  exceeds  Constance  in  1415.    As  soon  m  the  news  ci 

that  cf  almost  all  the  otiier  Ao&trian  prorinoes.  his  death  reached  his  native  ooanttj^  Scree  Cs^ 

Thebi^be^tscientificestablisbmentsareioBr&nn  tnrbanoes  broke  oot»    A  powerinl  ^urtj  anec, 

and  OlmQtz.    These  two  cities,  the  one  situated  called  the  Hossitesv  who  waged  war  lor  n  oca- 

at  the  conflnence  of  the  Schwarzaand  Zwittawa,  ber  of  jears  with  great  fatj  againfit  the  iB|«- 

and  the  other  on  the  March,  are  also  the  capitals  rialists.    After  a  time  the  Boasitas  s^mtrc 

oi  the  two  chief  administrattTe  divisions  of  Mo-  into  two  factions :  the  Calixtinea,  who  iiM^u< 

ravia.    Other  important  towns  are  Znajm  on  principallv  on  the  restoration  of  the  cup  to  L.c 

the  Taja,  Iglaa  on  the  Iglawa,  Prosnitz  in  lait j  in  the  Lord's  sopper ;  and  tbe  JmboriusK 

the  Hanna  district,  Prerau  on  the  Beczwa  and  whose  aim  was  a  general  refonnatkai  ai  ut 

at  tbe  junction  of  the  Vienna  and  Breslaa  and  whole  church.    In  1438  the  comcil  of  Base. 

Vienna  and  OlmQtz  railways,  Kremsir  on  the  granted  the  celebrated  ^*  compacts*^  to  the  B*- 

March,  Austerlitz  E.  of  BrQnn,  and  Nikolsburs  hemians,  by  which  the  most  easential  of  t^^r 

8.  of  the  Taya. — Before  the  close  of  the  6th  demands  were  nominally  conceded.  The  TaUc- 

century  tbe  country  was  successively  occupied  ites  refused  to  receive  these  conpaota;  whoe- 

b^  tbe  Qufldi,  tbe  Rugii,  Heruli,  and  Longobar-  upon  tbe  Calixtines  turned  their  arms  agai^i< 

di.  and  in  the  following  period  by  Slavic  tribes,  their  brethren,  and  totally  defeated  tktm  iz 

who,  after  tbe  decline  of  the  kingdom  of  the  1434.    The  Calixtines  were  now  the  ■>*»-'■■' 

Avars,  founded  tbe  empire  of  Great  Moravia,  church  of  Bohemia,  and  hostilities  ceased.    L;:i 

the  name  being  derived  from  tbe  river  Morawa  a  party  among  tbe  remnant  of  ti^  TaUjr;u«b 

(March).     Cbarlemagne  conquered  it,  and  he  di^tisfied  with  what  they  regarded  m  com.; ; 

and  las  successors  exacted  tribute  and  tbe  adop-  practices  in  this  church  also,  withdrew  mi>r« 

tion  of  Christianity,  of  which  St.  Cyril  became  and  more  from  theoommonion  of  the  Caiixtx^-s. 

the  great  apostle  among  the  Moravians.    Swi^  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  C 

topluk,  who  rebelled  against  the  German  em-  tine  bishop  Rokyzan,  who  at  first 

peror  toward  the  close  of  tbe  9th  century,  made  movement,  received  pennission  from  the 

Moravia  a  powerful  state;  but  it  soon  after  sue-  of  Bohemia  to  settle  on  one  of  his 

cumbed  to  tbe  combined  attacks  of  tbe  Magyars  known  as  the  barony  of  DtitJK.    This  w 

and  Germans.    Moravia  was  now  often  invaded  1456.    A  considerable  nimiber  of 

by  Poles,  Magyars,  Cecbs,  and  Germans.    In  the  the  leadership  of  Gregory,  a  nep&ew  of  Bdk?> 

11th  century  it  was  attached  to  Bohemia,  and  zan,  took  up  their  abode  on  this  estate.    In  \1m. 

abouttbe  end  ofthe  following  century  constitut-  year  1457  they  organized  a  leligioiia  aoci^n, 

ed  amargraviate  of  tlie  empire,  though  dependent  adopted  principles  of  discipline^  elected  2S  L 

as  a  fief  upon  the  Bohemian  crown.    After  nn-  ders  to  govern  Uie  society,  and  to<^  the  nno*  •-< 

merons  divisions,  it  came  together  with  Bohe-  **  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Law  of  Chrvt. 


tria.    The  Austrian  constitution  of  1849  made  who  entertuned  evangelical  views, 

it  a  separate  crown  land,  as  well  as  Austrian  had  joined  the  society.    Such  waa  tin  _  ^_ 

Silesia,  which  was  formerly  united  with  it,  and  of  the  Moravian  church.    In  1461,  nt  the 

the  statistics  of  which  are  therefore  omitted  gation  of  Rokyzan,  who  had  become  their  .a- 

from  this  article.  veterate  enemy,  a  fierce  pemcntion  boisft  a|«A 

MORAVIANS,  also  called  United  Bretbbzn,  tbe  Brethren,  many  of  whom  snflered  nmtv'f 

or  tbe  Unit  Ad  Fratbum,  a  church  of  evangelical  dom.    Tliis  persecntion  only  served  to 


ed.    Their  history  proper  be«ns  with  the  year    complete  organization.    After  niotrncled 
1457,  60  years  previous  to  Luther *8  reform*-    erationsthe  Brethren  resdvea  to  aep«rsu  o* 
tion;.buttbeirpreparatory  history  extends  back    tirely  from  the  national  ^aMithmmt,  ^hd  u 
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clMDgetiMirflooiety  into  tti  independent  chiireb.  of  the  Brethren  were  presenred,  bat  abo  pfo- 

To  do  this,  it  was  neoeesarj  to  institate  a  min-  vided  for  the  oontinoaDce  €i  the  episcopate.    In 

iitrf  of  their  own ;  and  being  anziooa  to  secore  Moravia  many  families  remained,  which  secretlj 

one  whose  yaliditythe  Calb[tines  and  Roman  entertained  the  views  of  their  fiuhera.    Among 

Getholies  woold  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  these  an  awakening  took  place  in  the  first  qoar- 

thej  determined  to  seek  the  episcopal  soooesnon  ter  of  the  18th  centnry,  throogh  the  instm* 

from  a  colony  of  Waldenses,  settled  on  the  con-  mentality  of  a  Moravian  exile  named  Christian 

fines  of  Bohemia  and  Austria,  who  had  obtain-  David.    In   consequence  of  this  awslcening^ 

ed  this   sacoession.    The  Waldensian  bishop  the  desire  to  live  in  a  Protestant  conntry  was 

Stephen,  and  his  assistanta,  consecrated  three  felt  more  and  more.     Just  60  years  after  the 

men,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  synod  death  of  Comeninsi  in  the  nig^t  of  May  27, 

of  Lbeta,  to  the  office  of  bishopu    As  soon  as  1722,  two  funilies  of  Moravians  escaped  from 

these  events  became  known,  new  persecutions  their  native  country,  and,  after  a  journey  of 

broke  out;  but  the  Brethren  continued  to  in-  11  days,  safely  reached  BerUielsdoif^  an  estate 

crease  notwithstanding.    Toward  the  dose  of  in  Saxony  belonging  to  Gonnt  Zimsendorf^  a 

the  15tk  century  they  had   more  than  200  pious  young  nobleman,  who  had  offered  them  a 

churches  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  had  publish-  refuge.     Other  Moravians  soon  joined  them, 

ed  a  Bohemian  version  of  the  Bible  and  several  and  in  6  years  a  colony  of  800  persons  lived  on 

oonfesHons  of  fiuth,  owned  two  printing  estab-  Count  Snzendorf 's  estate.    They  built  a  town, 

lishmenta,  and  were  preparing  a  catechism  and  and  called  it  Hermhut;  introduced  the  discipline 

bynm  book  for  publication.    In  the  16th  century  of  their  fathers,  preserved  bj  the  publications 

they  sent  several  deputations  to  Luther.    There  of  Comenins ;  and  in  1785  obtained  the  episcopal 

were  differences  of  opinion  between  them  and  succession  of  the  Unites  Fratrum.    In  this  way 

him  in  respect  to  discipline,  on  which  the  Breth-  the  ancient  church  was  renewed.    Zinaendorf 

rem  insisted  very  strongly;  still  their  intercourse,  soon  relinquished  all  worldlv  honors,  became  a 

for  the  most  part,  was  friendly,  and  when  the  bishop  of  the  Brethren,  and  devoted  himself  en- 

laat  deputation  took  leave  of  the  great  refer-  tirely  to  their  service.  Churches  were  establish- 

nMf  be  bade  them  God  speed,  in  these  words:  ed  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  in  North 

**  Do  yon  be  the  aposties  of  the  Bohemians,  as  I  America  and  Great  Britain.  In  1740  the  British 

and  my  brethren  will  be  apostles  of  the  Ger-  parliament  acknowledged  the  Moravian  Breth- 

mans."    With  some  other  of  the  reformers  the  ren  as  an  episcopal  church,  and  passed  an  act 

Brethren  stood  in  still  closer  connection.  Mean-  encouraging  them  to  settie  in  the  North  Ameri- 

tirae  their  numbers  and  inflnence  increased  very  can  colonies.    They  devoted  themselves  here  to 

mach.    They  established  churches  in  Poland,  missions  among  the  Indians  with  great  suooesBi 

and  gradually  the  Unitas  Fratrum  was  com-  one  of  their  most  celebrated  stations  being  at 

posed  of  8  provinces,  the  Bohemian,  Moravian,  Gnadenhntten  (^^  tents  of  graced  in  Tuscarawas 

and  Polish,  each  governed  by  its  own  bishops,  co.,  Ohio,  where  100  Moravian  Indians  were 

bat  all  confederated  as  one  church,  holding  trencherously  massacred  by  whites,  March  8, 

general  synods  in  common.    In  the  beginning  1782,  on  a  groundless  suspicion  of  having  been 

of  the  17th  century,  the  outward  prosperity  concerned  in  certain  outrages  in  Pennsylvania. 

of  the  Brethren  was  fuUy  established ;  by  the  The  numben  of  the  Brethren,  both  in  America 

*^  letters  of  majesty"  of  the  emperor  Matthias,  and  in  Europe,  never  increased  as  did  thoee  of 

the  Unitas  Fratrum  became  one  of  the  legally  many  other  denominations  of  Christians.    This 

acknowledged  churches  of  the  land.    A  re-  was  owing  to  two  causes.    First,  almost  the  en- 

markable  work,  completed  some  time  before,  tire  strength  of  the  renewed  Moravian  church 

was  the  celebrated  Bohemian  Bible  of  Cralitz,  was  concentrated  on  the  foreign  mission  field. 

translated  from  tiie  original  by  a  committee  Secondly,  the  fundamental  principle  underlying 

of  bishops,  after  a  labor  of  16  years.    But  the  the  efforts  of  Zinzendorf  ai^  his  coadjutors,  on 

period  of  outward  prosperity  did  not  continue  behalf  of  the  church  at  home,  was  Spenor's  idea 

li^ng.    In  1621  Ferdinand  II.  began  a  series  of  of  eeeUtiolm  in  eecUtia — litUe  ehurdies  within 

persecutions  directed  against  all  the  Protestant  the  church — households  of  fiiith  whose  mem- 

<lenominations  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  hers  should  be  separated  as  much  as  possible 

Icjiown  as  the  anti-reformation.    His  plans  were  from  the  world,  and  which  should  constitnte 

jsoceessfnL    Protestantism   was  totally   over-  retreats  where  men  could  hold  undisturbed 

slirown  in  these  countries,  more  than  60,000  of  communion  witii  God.    This  idea,  carried  out 

-vrhoae  inhabitants  emigrated.    The  Brethren's  consistentiy,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 

chnnsh  ceased  to  exist,  except  in  Poland ;  and  Moravian  settiements,  that  is,  towns  founded 

fcheret,  in  the  course  of  a  few  decades,  it  was  by  the  chureh,  where  no  one  who  was  not  a 

anitad  with  the  Reformed  denomination.    In  member  was  permitted  to  own  real  estate,  al- 

ciiia  way  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  as  a  distinct  or-  though  strangers,  complying  with  the  rules  of 

csanixation,  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  men,  the  community,  were  allowed  to  lease  honsesL 

»ad  remained  as  a  *^  hidden  seed,"  for  a  period  A  system  so  exclusive  necessarily  kept  the  dinrdi 

:3>f  M  years.    This  seed  was  fostered  by  John  numerically  small,  although  it  undoubtedly  waa 

Amoa  Comenins,  the  last  bishop  of  the  Mora-  of  great  advantage  in  other  respects,  and  served 

^ian  line,  who  not  only  published  several  works  to  foster  the  missionary  seal  which  has  distin- 

:^j  whioh  the  history,  doctrines,  and  diad^ine  guidied  the  Moravians.     During  the  last  20 
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years  great  ohangee  have  taken  place  in  the  widowB)  where  they  live  oomfbftablj  ttiT«n 
United  States  in  respect  to  this  system,  and  also  cheap  rate.  Each  honse  has  a  spiritul  tk 
in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  church  gen-  temporal  saperintendent,  a  oommoD  refectorr 
ersJly.  The  last  general  synod,  held  at  Herrn-  and  dormitory  (except  in  the  case  of  widovi' 
hut  in  1857,  remedied  the  constitution,  and  houses),  and  a  prayer  hall,  where  rdigiooi  Mr- 
opened  the  way  for  a  more  general  development  vices  are  daily  held.  There  is  notlunK  mcntt- 
of  the  resources  of  the  church  in  the  home  field,  tic  in  the  regnlationa  by  which  theie  e^Us^- 
— ^The  Unites  Fratrum  now  consists  of  8  prov-  ments  are  governed.  The  inmates  remiifi  .: 
inces,  the  American,  continental,  and  British,  them  entirely  as  their  own  option,  and  irt  il 
which  govern  themselves  in  all  provincial  mat-  most  invariably  snch  as  have  no  other  bmoe. 
ters,  but  are  confederated  as  one  church  in  re-  A  community  of  goods  never  existed,  at  ist 
spect  to  general  principles  of  doctrine  and  prao-  time,  in  a  Moravian  church  or  MorsTUn  m<& 
tice,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  foreign  mission  tution.  The  contrary  has  often  been  rappoeei 
work.  Each  province  has  a  provincial  synod,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  U&i  e»> 
whose  executive  is  an  elective  board  of  bish-  tury,  during  the  Indian  wan,  when  the  taxilt- 
ops  and  elders,  styled  the  ^'  Provincial  Elders'  ments  of  the  Brethren  in  America  were  ja 
Conference,'*  to  which  the  entire  management  feeble  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  ssvam 
of  the  church  in  provincial  things,  including  it  became  necessary  to  combine  the  efforts  of  il 
the  appointment  of  pastors,  is  intrusted  in  the  the  members  for  the  sostenance  of  the  cmm- 
interv^  between  two  synods.  For  the  gen-  nity.  Hence  the  system  of  ^*  common  boc^ 
end  government  of  the  8  provinces  and  the  for*  keeping,"  as  it  was  called,  was  introdoced;  bet 
eign  missions,  there  is  a  general  synod,  which  each  person  retained  his  own  private  pTOf^rtr, 
meets  every  10  or  12  years,  and  to  which  each  and  when  the  wars  were  over  and  the  tdite- 
province  sends  the  same  number  of  delegates,  ments  secure,  the  system  was  given  up.  Itoc- 
llie  executive  board  of  Uie  general  synod  is  tinned  only  for  about  16  yean.— The  MorsTitti 
called  the  ^^  Unity's  Elden'  Conference,"  and  is  are  an  evangelical  church,  in  the  fnlkwl  ^v* 
the  highest  judicatory  for  the  whole  Unites  Fra-  of  the  term,  as  it  is  commonly  used  m  the  Xza- 
trum,  when  that  synod  is  not  in  session.  In  ed  States.  They  have  no  confession  of  u.*^ 
the  American  province  there  are  two  districts,  as  such ;  but  the  doctrines  which  ther  qt^": 
the  northern  and  ^e  southern,  each  having  a  are  embodied  in  a  catechism  and  a  litsnT,a<'<^ 
mod  and  a  provincial  elden'  conference,  the  Easter  morning  litany,  and  used  on  h^^ 
The  seat  of  government  for  the  northern  dis-  Sunday.  Catholicity  eminently  mirb  itc 
trict  is  at  Bethlehem,  Northampton  oo.,  Penn. ;  cliurch,  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view.  lt«  vn^Uf 
and  for  the  southern,  at  Salem,  Fonyth  co.,  N.  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  Augustine :  '*  In  «««£' 
C.  The  Moravian  churches  in  these  two  dis-  tials  unity,  in  non-essentialB  liberty,  in  all  a::ir> 
tricts,  without  exception,  are  now  like  those  of  charity."  The  distinguishing  feature  of  M  •»- 
either  Christian  denominations,  the  exclusive  vian  theology  is  the  prominence  giTe&tutj? 
system  having  been  given  up  entirely.  The  es-  person  and  atonement  of  Christ  He  is  norc- 
tablishments  formerly  found  in  the  settlements,  ed  as  the  centre  of  Christian  doctrine, ''  io  vb'^- 
and  known  as  brethren's,  sisten',  and  widows'  all  the  promises  of  God  are  yea  and  amea,  tr<i 
houses,  have  likewise  passed  away.  In  the  in  whom  we  have  the  grace  of  the  Son,  the. «><« 
British  province,  the  seat  of  government  is  at  of  the  Father,  and  the  communion  of  thelioj 
Ookbrook,  Derbyshire.  Only  4  of  the  churches  GhosL"  The  Moravian  ministry,  like  t-^ 
of  this  province  are  settlements.  In  the  con-  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  cfanxch,  cobnca 
tinental  province,  the  old  system  is  kept  up  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  Biftbi^p^af 
in  all  respects.  The  governing  board,  which  have  the  right  to  ordain.  They  are  waai^j  tf- 
is  at  the  same  time  the  gener^  board  for  the  pointed  by  lot,  in  imitation  of  the  iai<«k  v{ 
whole  ^'  Unity"  (the  name  by  which  the  Uni-  appointing  the  apostle  Matthiaiw  The  Mon^'^ 
tas  Fratrum  is  generally  known  in  Moravian  episcopacy  is  not  prelatical ;  the  bithop«  ki<( 
phraseology),  has  its  seat  at  Berthelsdorf,  a  no  dioceses,  and  do  not  govern  the  chcn*.  » 
Tillage  on  the  estate  of  the  same  name,  in  Sax-  virtue  of  their  office,  but  only  when  elertrc  t* 
ony,  about  a  mile  from  Hermhut;  it  assem-  the  governing  boards.  However,  thej  are  ais;**'' 
bles  for  business  in  the  castle  formerly  inhab-  invariably  memben  of  these  boards  bj  ed- 
ited by  Count  Zinzendorl^  who  devoted  his  tion.  The  Moravian  episcopal  soceeffiaD  tnn 
entire  property  to  the  good  of  the  church.  To  1467  to  1860  embraces  161  biahopa.  1hei«  v*^ 
a  Moravian  settlement  on  the  continent  of  Eu-  16  bishops  in  office  at  present  Of  that,  * 
rope  still  belong  the  institutions  mentioned  reside  in  Germany,  1  in  Russia,  8  is  £iu*:i2|* 
Above,  which  have  been  given  up  in  this  coun-  4  in  the  United  States^  and  1  in  the  ^«»<  ^* 
try,  namely,  brethren's,  sisten',  and  widows'  dies.  The  ritual  of  the  church  ia  «iinilar  i 
houses.  In  a  brethren's  house,  unmarried  men  that  of  the  Protestant  Eptaoopal.  A  ii^-^  ^ 
live  together,  and  engage  in  various  trades  and  used,  in  several  langoagea,  ia  all  the  di^f*-- 
professions,  the  profits  of  which  go  to  the  parts  of  the  Unitv;  and  there  an  rtftnlar  »<^ 
church ;  in  a  sisten'  house,  unmarried  women  for  infant  and  adult  baptism,  the  aatfSBiro^- 
reside,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  earning  a  the  Lord's  supper,  theriteofoQo6nBtfi|«^''- 
livelihood  by  different  kinds  of  female  work;  ordination,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  nsf 
.A  widowa'  house  is  a  house  for  indigent  or  other  riage.    Love  feastSi  in  imitation  ef  the  i^ 
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U^cal  agapoB,  are  celebrated ;  and  litmrgical  aer-  rador.  North  America  (among  the  Indians),  on 
Ticea,  partioolarlv  on  the  occasion  of  church  the  Moaqnito  coast,  in  the  islands  of  St  Thoma^ 
fSastivaia,  are  held  in  many  churches.  The  St  Oroix,  St  Juan,  Jamaica,  Antigua,  St  Eitta, 
Morayiana  are  distinguished  for  their  church  Barbados,  and  Tobago,  in  Surinam,  South  Afri- 
muAO. — ^The  present  numerical  strength  of  the  ca,  Thibet^  and  Australia.  There  are  812  mis- 
home  church  is  as  follows:  in  the  American  sionaries  m  the  field,  not  counting  the  native 
province  there  are  84  churches,  6,800  conmiuni-  assistants;  74  regular  stations,  not  counting  the 
canta,  and  8,276  souls;  in  the  continental,  19  out  stations;  and  74,688  converts  under  religious 
chnrchea  (all  of  which  with  the  exception  of  4  instruction,  of  whom  68^682  are  in  church  fel- 
«re  Moravian  settlements),  4,677  communicants^  lowship,  including  baptized  diildren,  and  the 
and  6,174  souls ;  in  the  British  province,  84  rest  candidates  for  admission.— For  farther  in- 
churches,  2,980  communicants,  and  6,184  souls,  formation  in  reference  to  the  Moravians,  consult 
The  whole  number  of  communicants  in  the  8  ^'The  Moravian  Manual"  (Philadelphia,  1869). 
provinces  la  12,947,  and  of  souls  19,688.  Al-  MORAYSHIRE.  See  Eloht. 
though  the  church  is  so  smaU,  it  is  engaged  in  MORAZAK,  Frahcisco,  a  Central  American 
very  extensive  operations.  The  first  enterprise  statesman  and  general,  and  the  last  president  of 
which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  is  that  of  eanca-  the  republic  of  Central  America,  bom  in  Hondu" 
tlon.  There  are  4church  boarding  schools  in  the  ras  in  1799,  shot  in  Costa  Rica,  Sept  16,  1842. 
American  province  (at  Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  and  His  father  was  of  Corsican  extraction,  although 
litiz^  Penn.,  and  Salem,  N.  C),  at  which  more  bom  in  Porto  Rico,  and  his  mother  was  a  lady  of 
than  600  pupils  are  annually  educated ;  16  in  Honduras.  He  was  early  distinguished  for  im- 
the  British  province,  educating  about  400  pupils  petuosity,  decision,  perseverance,  frankness,  and 
every  year ;  and  26  in  the  continental  province,  manly  bearing.  In  1824  he  had  risen  to  be  sec* 
with  about  1,060  pupils.  Nearly  all  the  scholars  retary  general  of  Honduras,  and  soon  after  waa 
oome  from  beyond  the  pale  of  the  church.  At  elected  chief  or  governor  of  the  state,  in  which 
Bethlehena,  Penn.,  there  is  a  college,  and  in  con-  position  he  distinguished  himself  both  as  a  statea- 
neotion  with  it  a  theological  seminary.  Simi-  man  and  as  a  mifitary  commander.  In  several 
lar  instituUons  belong  to  the  continental  prov-  contests  he  led  the  liberal  forces  of  his  own  and 
ince.  The  next  enterprise  is  that  of  domestic  the  a4jacent  states  with  unvarving  success, 
missiona.  These,  in  the  United  States,  were  against  the  reactionary  party,  which  had  resorted 
commenced  very  recently  among  the  German  to  armed  revolt,  and  finally  in  1829  drove  them 
immigrants.  There  are  17  missionaries  in  the  from  the  city  of  Guatemala,  for  which  act  the 
field,  and  88  atationa.  On  the  continent  of  £u-  national  congress  decreed  hhn  the  title  of  sav- 
rope  the  enterprise  is  far  more  extensive,  and  iour  of  the  republic.  He  declined  the  profiered 
peculiarly  interesting.  It  is  oaUed  the  work  post  of  presiaent,  and  contented  himself  with 
of  the  Diaspora^  from  the  original  Greek  of  1  the  position  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  fnrcefi, 
Peter  L  1,  and  has  for  its  object  the  evangeliza-  in  which  capacity,  and  in  virtue  of  special  powers 
tion  of  the  state  churches,  without  prosdyting  delegated  to  him  by  the  congress,  he  expelled 
iheir  members.  Hence  societies  within  these  the  archbishop  of  Gnatemau,  together  with 
churches  are  formed  and  regulated  by  the  mia-  the  active  members  of  the  various  monastic 
sionaries,  who  hold  meetings  for  prayer  and  ex-  orders,  suppressed  the  convents,  abolished  tithes, 
hortation,  and  visit  from  house  to  house,  but  and  directed  the  other  property  and  revenues 
never  administer  the  aacnunents.  There  are  of  the  church  to  purposes  of  education  and 
120  missionariea,  male  and  female,  engaged  in  public  charities.  He  now  devoted  himself  to 
this  enterprise.  It  extends  over  Saxony,  Pras-  schemes  of  public  improvement  and  education, 
sia,  and  (^er  German  countries,  Switzerland,  in  which,  however,  he  was  arrested  in  1882, 
parts  of  France,  Denmark,  Norway,  Swedep,  by  the  invasion  of  the  republic  from  Mexico  by 
and  the  Russian  empire.  In  the  Russian  provioces  a  large  force  imder  Arce,  the  expelled  president 
of  livoDia  and  Esthonia  the  cause  prospers  very  who  was  seconded  by  various  local  outbreaks  of 
much,  there  being  266  chiq>ela,  and  more  than  his  partisans.  These  disturbances  were  promptly 
62,000  members.  The  whole  number  of  Diaa-  suppressed  by  Morazan,  who  soon  after,  at  the 
pora  members,  aa  they  are  called,  on  the  conti-  almost  unanimous  solicitation  of  the  country, 
nent,  is  about  80,000.  But  the  great  work  accepted  the  presidency.  In  1886  the  cholera 
which  chiefly  engages  the  energies  of  the  church,  first  made  its  ^pearanee,  with  extraordinary 
and  in  which  all  the  provinces  unite,  is  that  of  fiitality  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  igno- 
foreign  miasionsL  It  waa  commenced  in  1782,  rant  population,  but  more  porticulariy  the  In- 
wben  Hermhut  oonstitnted  the  only  Moravian  dians,  became  much  alarmed  and  excitcl,  and 
church,  numbering  about  600  souls.  Sinee  then  the  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  clerical  party 
2/ff^  missionaries,  male  and  fonale,  not  count-  to  proclaim  that  the  pestilence  was  due  to  the 
ing  the  native  assistanta,  have  labored  in  this  poitsoning  of  the  waters  by  the  whites,  liberals, 
field.  Unsocces^ul  misrions  were  commeoced  and  foreigners.  The  consequence  was  a  gcn« 
io  Lapland,  among  the  Samoyeda,  in  Algeria,  erai  outbreak  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
CeyloQ,  China,  Persia,  the  East  Indie^  the  Can-  and  the  Indiaw,  who  made  head  imder  the  h'nd 
cam^  Guiana,  Guinea,  among  the  Calmncks,  of  E^hie^  Carrera.  At  first  Iforazan  waa  able 
io  Aby^oia  and  Tranqoebar.  At  the  present  to  check  all  these  hostile  demonstrations ;  bfit 
time  the  ehoreh  baa  miasioDa  in  Greenland,  Lab-  thtjnpidlj  became  general,  and  in  184<J  h« 
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was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  country.    He  hood,*^  played  soon  afterward,  was  less  8iux««- 

souffht  refuge  in  Chili,  whence  in  1842  he  went  fol.  About  this^ime  religious  impressioDs  imiur. 

with  some  followers  to  Costa  Rica,  where  he  ed  Miss  More  to  cease  writing  for  the  stage,  tn^ 

was  received  with  open  arms,  and  raised  to  her  subsequent  works,  with  the  exception  of  t 

the  governorship  of  the   state   by  acclama-  few  poems,  of  which  the  ^*6as  B]ea,''att^:re 

tion.    Regarding  himself  as  lawful  president  on  the  blue  stocking  club,  is  the  best  knovr^ 

of  the  republic,  he  at  once  began  to  organize  were  generally  in  a  more  serious  vein.    A  vo!- 

an  army  with  a  view  to  the  reestablishment  ume  of  *^  Sacred  Dramas"  (1782X  **  Florio,**  i 

of  the  old  federation;  but  the  plan  was  not  satirical  tale  (1786),  a  ^^Poem  on  the  Shre 

popular  witJi  the  people  of  Costa  Rica,  and  Trade"  (1T88),  ^^  Thoughts  on  the  Mannen  cf 

a  revulsion  ensued  which  was  turned  to  good  theGreat"  (1788),  and  ^^  Religion  of  the  Fuhioo- 

account  by  his  enemies.    Their  plan  was  con-  able  World"  (1791)  were  among  her  next  pnv 

certed  with  such  secrecy  that  Morazan  and  ducUons.    With  a  view  of  opposing  the  infi'M 

his  handful  of  adherents  were  surprised,  and,  and  seditious  principles  then  somewhat  in  vope, 

after  a  brilliant  struggle,  compelled  to  surren-  she  began  at  Bath  in  1795  a  monthly  periodio] 

der.    Morazan  was  tried  by  a  drum-head  court  oaUed  the  ^^  Cheap  Repository,"  consistiDc  of 

martial  and  shot,  declaring  in  his  testament,  short  moral  tales,  among  which  was  tbe*'Sh«j^ 

which  he  was  allowed  but  one  hour  to  prepare,  herd  of  Salisbury  Plain,"  written  by  hej^'l 

that  he  died  *^on  the  anniversary  of  the  in-  The  work  attained  an  enormous  circaUt>^&. 

dependence  of  his  country,  whose  integrity  he  Miss  More  having  removed  to  Cheddart  t^« 

had  sought  to  maintain,  leaving  no  enemies,  founded  there  a  number  of  schools^  aod  r^a 

and  forgiving  his  assassins."  extended  her  charitable  efibrts  for  the  edoctti<  q 

MOI&IEAN.  a  maritime   department   of  of  the  poor  into  all  the  surrounding  connt^. 

France,  in  the  old  province  of  Brittany,  border-  After  the  appearance  of  her  ^  Strictures  ce  the 

ing  on  the  bay  of  Biscay ;  area,  2,626  sq.  m. ;  pop.  Modem  System  of  Female  Education"  (1799 . 

in  1856,  478,982.    Its  name  is  derived  from  a  she  was  invited  to  draw  up  a  planof  instnetire 

gulf  formed  on  its  shore  by  the  Atlantic,  called  for  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  which  vi^ 

in  Uie  local  dialect  Morbihan,  or  small  sea.    The  published  in  1805  under  the  tiUe  of  ''Hht^ 

coast  is  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  bar-  toward  forming  the  Character  of  a  Youag  Prin* 

bora.    The  northern  districts  are  hilly,  but  the  cess.*     ^Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,"  httrnt^ 

southern  are  mainly  composed  of  extensive  and  popular  work,  appeared  in  1809,  and  vit> 

fertile  plains.    The  principal  river  is  the  Yilidne.  through  10  editions  in  one  year.    It  vai  5- 

The  sardine  fishery  gives  employment  to  more  lowed  by  "Practical  Piety*^  (1811),  ^^Ghivti^ 

than  8,000  men.    The  principid  minerals  are  Morals"  (l^^^X  ^^  ^^Fssay  on  the  Cbanrttr 

iron,  tin,  lead,  slate,  and  salt.    There  are  manu-  and  Writings  of  St.  Paul "  (1815),  and  *"Hoikn 

faotures  of  linen,  woollens,  &c.    Ship  building  is  Sketches"  (1819).    In  1828  she  removed  frn 

extensively  carried  on  in  the  25  seaports  of  the  Barley wooa  in  Gloucestershire,  where  she  hi 

department    The  inhabitants  of  Morbihan  are  lived  for  several  years  with  her  sisters,  to  C^> 

Bretons,  and  speak  a  dialect  somewhat  similar  to  ton.     She  had  accumulated  by  her  wnnr.'f 

that  of  the  Cornish  peasants  in  England.    Capi-  about  £80,000,  one  third  of  which  il)«  b«- 

taLYannes.  queathed  for  charitable  purposes.    The  N:^ 

MGRDAITNT,   Chajzlks.     See   Pbtxbbo^  edition  of  her  works  is  in  11  vols.  I6mo.  il*'* 

ouoH,  Eabl  of.  don,  1858). — See  "•  Memoirs  of  the  UU  i'} 

MORE,  Hanhah,  an  Englbh  authoress,  bom  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,"  br  ^y 

in  Stapletoo,  Gloucestershire,  Feb.  2, 1745,  died  liam  Roberta  (4  vols.  Svo.,  London,  1834 ;  i  ti'*. 

in  Clifton,  Sept  7, 1883.    She  was  the  daughter  12mo.,  New  York,  1886).    The  ^Corrs^; 

of  a  village  schoolmaster,  and  was  educated  at  ence  of  Hannah  More  with  Zachary  Micauaj'* 

a  seminary  kept  by  her  sisters  in  Bristol,  in  the  (father  of  Lord  Maeanlay)  was  pablisbed  to  Lsfi- 

direction  of  which  ahe  afterward  became  asso-  aon  in  1860. 

eiated.    At  the  age  of  16  she  composed  a  paa-       MORE,  Herbt,  an  English  mystifiil  ^i^; ' 

toral  drama  entitled  **The  Search  after  Happi-  and  philosopher,  bom  in  &nantham,  liscL*^- 

ness,"  which  was  not  published  however  until  shire,  Oct  12,  1614,  died  Sept  1, 1687.  T^' 

1778.    While  on  a  visit  to  London  she  obtained  son  of  a  strict  Puritan,  hia  school  days  st  £*^ 

an  introduction  to  the  famous  literary  circle  of  were  occupied  by  severe  studies  and  kDioitx*v 

which  Johnson,  Burke,  Garrick,  and  Sir  Joshua  speculations  on  the  doctrine  of  predestiasti^c. 

Reynolds  were  among  the  principal  members.  In  1681  he  removed  to  Christ^  ooUtge,  Cim- 

Garrick  and  his  wife  were  warmly  attached  to  bridge,  where  he  says  be  immersed  hitDtelfo^c^ 

her,  and  frequently  invited  her  to  their  house,  head  and  ears  in   the  study  of  vbOah^r^^-^' 

In  1774  appeared  her  tragedy  of  *^  The  Inflexible  promiung  himself  a  most  wooderfof  htp^M^ 

Captive,"  founded  on  the  story  of  Regulua,  and  in  it.    Abandoning  the  Aristotelian  l^^P^*^ 

in  1775  two  legendary  poema,  ^  Sir  Edred  of  the  for  Platonic  and  mvatio  writers,  he  read  vi'-^ 

Bower"  and ''The  Bleeding  Rock."  The  tragedy  delight  Ficino,  Plottnua^  Trisaiegtstu^  t»]  f*- 

of ''  Percy,"  which  Garrick  brought  out  in  1777,  pecially  the  ThflogU  Gem^uua  vrvosV?  •<' 

gave  her  a  profit  of£760,  and,  though  marked  by  tributed  to  Tauler.    He  took  the  ^^T*]^" 

some  of  the  faults  of  inexperience,  betrayed  con-  bachelor  in  1685  and  of  master  in  1689,  mtso* 

dderable  dramatic  powers    **  The  Fatal  Falae-  a  fellow  of  hia  college,  and  paased  the  itoiaiftKr 
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of  hifl  life  in  retirement  and  meditation,  dedin-  by  descent  entitled  to  nae  aimorial  bearings, 
ing  many  offers  of  ohnroh  preferment    He  the  distinctive  privilege  of  those  who  then  be- 
was  private  tutor  to  several  persons  of  note ;  gan  to  be  called  gen^-    He  was  edaoated  in 
the  rectory  of  Ingddsby  was  resigned  by  htm  in  Latin  under  Kiohmas  dart»  an  eminent  school- 
1642 ;  he  declined  the  mastership  of  his  college  master  in  Threadneedle  street,  and,  according 
in  1654,  and  his  friend  Cud  worth  was  conse-  to  the  custom  of  that  age  for  yonng  gentlemen 
qaently  appointed  to  it;  and  he  became  a  pre-  to  spend  part  of  their  boyhood  in  the  lionse  of 
bendary  of  Glonoester  in  1675  only  in  the  in-  a  nobleman  or  high  ecclesiastical  dignitary  to 
terest  of  his  friend  Dr.  Fowler.    His  friends  profit  by  the  conversation  of  enperienced  men 
oQce  attempted  to  decoy  him  into  a  bishopric,  and  to  learn  the  manners  of  the  world,  was 
hot  he  learned  their  purpose  while  they  were  placed  in  his  15th  year  in  the  fSamily  of  Cardi- 
taking  him  to  kiss  the  king^s  hand  on  occasion  nal  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    Tliere 
of  his  appointment,  and  he  refused  to  proceed,  he  gave  brilliant  proora  of  natural  wit,  and  the 
In  1640  he  published  a  tedious  philosophical  aged  cardinal  often  predicted  that  ^  whosoever 
poem,  entitled  **  Psychozoia,  or  tbe  life  of  the  shall  live  to  see  it,  this  diUd  will  prove  a  mar- 
8ouL^'    At  the  request  of  Lady  Conway,  a  vellous  rare  man.^    In  1497  he  went  to  Oxford 
QoakeresB,  he  wrote  the  CanJMtura  Cabalu-  as  a  student  of  Canterbury  college,  which  after- 
tica^  the  Philo$anhim  TeuUnUea  Cemura^  and  ward  became  Christchurch,  where  he  was  prom- 
other  works;  and  she  bequeathed  to  him  a  leg-  inent  as  a  partisan  of  Greek  studies,  against 
acy  of  £400,  which  he  devoted  to  charity,  the  more  aged,  powerful,  and  larger  body  of  the 
The  first  of  these  treatises  was  an  attempt  to  university,  which  regarded  this  innovation  in 
interpret  the  book  of  Genesis  into  8  distinct  education  with  distrust.    The  opposing  fiictions 
meanings,  the  literal,  philosophical,  and  mystical  were  styled  Greeks  and  Trojans.    He  studied 
or  divinely  moral.    He  wrote  4  letters  to  De»-  Greek  under  Grocyn,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  it 
eartes  (1648-*9),  which  were  answered  by  that  was  increased  by  Erasmus,  who  resided  at  Ox- 
philosopher,  in  which  he  expressed  his  admira-  ford  in  1497  and  1498,  and  formed  a  life-long 
tion  of  the  Cartesian  system  as  "  a  fine,  neat,  intimacy  with  More.    At  the  university,  or  soon 
subtle  thing,^*  but  discovered  defects  in  it,  and  after  leaving  it,  he  composed  tbe  greater  part 
aimed  to  maintain  its  general  compatibility  with  of  his  English  verses,  which  sparkle  with  witty 
the  oabalistic  doctrine,  and  its  inferiority  to  his  conceits.    He  also  wrote  Latin  epigrams  (Basel, 
own  principle  of  a  divine  sense.    In  1656  ap-  1520),  which  contain  proofs  that  be  always 
peared  his  Enihxuitumui  Triumphaiut^  a  dis-  regarded  government  as  dependent  on  the  oon- 
cooTM  on  the  nature,  causes,  kinda,  and  cure  of  sent  of  the  people.    Having  completed  ^e  cur- 
enthusiasm,  which  illustrates  at  once  his  shrewd-  riculum  at  Oxford,  he  passed  to  tbe  study  of 
nesi  and  his  mysticism,  and  proves  that  hb  fhn-  law  successively  at  New  Inn  and  at  Linooln^s 
cied  illumination  and  extravagant  conceits  rare-  Inn,  London,  at  the  same  time  delivering  lec- 
ly  prostrated  his  judgment    Among  his  other  tnres  on  jurisprudence  at  Fumival^s  Inn,  and 
publications  are  Enehiridium  Metaphyncum^  on  Augustine's  De  CMtate  Dei,  or  the  divine 
displaying  an  intimate  and  extensive  acquaint-  government  of  the  moral  world,  at  6t   Lau- 
ance  with  metaphysics;  the  **  Mystery  of  God-  rence^s  church.    To  the  latter  lectures  "all  the 
linesa,**  which  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popu-  chief  learned  of  the  city"  are  stated  to  have  re- 
larity ;  the  "  Mystery  of  Iniquity ;"  a  *^ Discourse  sorted.    He  meditated  taking  holy  orders,  asso- 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  ;^  and  a  treatise  ciated  with  the  Carthusian  monks  of  the  Char- 
entitled  "  Medela  Mundi,  or  Cure  of  the  World,'^  terhouse,  and  manifested  a  predilection  for  mo- 
which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.    He  held  the  nasdc  life,  some  of  the  severest  austerities  of 
opinion  that  the  Hebrew  revelation  had  been  which  he  inflicted  upon  himself;  but  he  soon 
transmitted  to  Pythagoras  during  his  travels  in  relinquished  the  project,  and  resolved  on  mar- 
the  East,  and  had  b^n  inherited  from  him  by  riage.    Of  the  3  daughters  of  Mr.  Colt,  a  gen- 
the  Piatonists,  whose  principles  therefore  were  tleman  of  Essex,  the  second  seemed  to  him  the 
the  true  divine  phUosophy.    He  regarded  the  fairest;  but  when  he  considered  the  slight  and 
caballstio  speculations,  also,  as  a  corrupted  off-  consequent   grief  to  the   eldest  sister  if  the 
shoot  from  the  same  source.    All  of  his  writ-  younger  were  preferred  to  her  in  marriage,  he 
ings  indicate  eminent  erudition  and  acutencss.  then  *'  of  a  certain  pity  framed  his  fancy"  to  the 
He  was  personally  esteemed  for  uncommon  former,  and  soon  after  married  her.    Called  to 
benevolence,  purity,  and  piety,  and  he  was  alter  the  bar,  he  quickly  rose  to  professional  emi- 
Cud  worth  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  most  amia-  nence,  his  practice  amounting  in  1509  to  £400 
ble  of  tbe  English  Platonic  divines  of  the  17th  a  year,  about  equal  to  ah  income  of  £5,000  at 
century.    His  principal  philosophical  writings  the  present  time.     Mackintosh  calls  him  the 
appeared  in  English  (2d  ed.,  1662  ;  4th  ea,  first  person  in  English  history  distinguished  for 
1712),  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  the  faculty  of  public  speaking,  and  remarkable 
pablished  in  Latin  (1679).    ffis  life  was  written  for  the  successful  employment  of  it  against  a 
by  tbe  Rev.  Richard  Wtfd  (London,  1710).  lavish  grant  of  money  to  tlie  crown.    He  was 
KOBE,  Sis  Thomas,  an  English  statesman  employed    in   nearly   every   important    case 
and  philosopher,  bom  in  London  in  1480,  ex-  brought  before  the  courts,  was  appointed  to  the 
ecnted  July  6,  1535.    Hb  father  was  one  of  the  ofllce  of  iudge  of  the  sherifiTs  court  for  Lon- 
Jastices  of  the  court  of  king^s  bench,  and  was  don  and  Middlesex,  was  elected  a  burgeaa  of 
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the  pftrliament  under  Heniy  VII.,  and  his  elo-  peared  in  state  to  demand.  In  1525  be  vis  if> 
quenoe  both  at  the  bar  ana  in  parliament  was  pointed  chancellor  of  the  dnohy  of  Lincsster; 
in  eminent  instances  sacceaefol  against  the  in  1627  he  accompanied  Wolaey  on  hb  magoifi- 
claims  of  the  crown.  His  brilliant  and  cent  embassy  to  f'ranoe ;  and  about  this  tiise 
effective  opposition  to  a  royal  grant,  causing  heproved  hisattacImienttotheoldfonnofreli- 
Henry  VII.  to  declare  tiiat  *^a  bearcUess  boy  gion  by  several  learned,  witty,  and  bitter  ponh 
had  disappointed  all  his  purpose/^  drew  a  fine  phlets  against  the  reformers.  He  soooeedcdto 
and  imprisonment  npon  his  father;  and  he  the  lord  chancellorship  in  1629,  after  the  £iJI  U 
himself  had  resolved  to  leave  the  country  at  Wolsey,  and  in  this  position  evaded  the  detc^ 
the  time  of  that  monarches  death.  There  is  of  the  king  for  an  opinion  concerning  hid  di- 
little  information  concerning  the  style  of  his  vorce  from  Queen  Catharine.  Froode,  the  Im 
oratory.  Erasmus  refers  to  his  fertile  invention,  historian  of  this  epoch,  cites  several  esses  to 
untiring  attention,  simplicity,  promptitude,  and  prove  that  in  his  official  efforts  for  the  soppres- 
an  acuteness  so  preeminent  that  he  often  per-  sion  of  heretics  he  not  merely  zealoosly  executtJ 
plexed  the  matest  theologians  in  their  own  a  cruel  law,  but  that  he  disregarded  some  of  ki^ 
province.  In  his  prose  writings,  but  a  very  obligations  as  judge.  *^  The  philosopher  of  the 
small  part  of  his  vocabulary  has  been  superannu-  Utopia,**  he  says,  **  the  friend  of  Erssmos^  when 
ated ;  but  the  structure  of  his  sentences  is  ao-  life  was  of  blameless  beauty,  whose  gemos  vie 
cording  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  rather  than  cultivated  to  the  highest  attainable  perfectios, 
the  English  language,  and  differs  widely  from  was  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  spirit  of  per- 
that  which  has  since  prevailed.  His  flagmen-  secution  is  no  peculiar  attribute  of  the  pedkt 
tary  ''Hbtory  of  Richard  UI."  (1641)  is  the  the  bigot,  or  the  fanatic,  bat  may  coexist 
first  example  of  classical  English  prose,  and  with  the  fairest  graces  of  the  human  cbars^ 
abounds  in  skilfully  construct^  speeches  after  ter.**  The  chai^ges  against  him  were  partial!; 
the  manner  of  ancient  histories.  The  work  by  denied  in  his  **  Apology,**  written  in  IC^.  H< 
which  he  is  chiefly  known  as  an  author  is  his  constantly  refused  to  lend  his  authority  to  tU 
Utopia^  published  in  Latin  (Louvain,  1516),  and  king*s  project  of  divorce  and  second  msrriifc^: 
soon  translated  into  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  after  holdinff  the  great  seal  for  2i  jeus  U 
and  Italian.  It  is  an  account  of  an  imaginary  determined  no  longer  to  countenance  br  \^ 
commonweEdth  in  the  island  of  Utopia,  feigned  official  position  measures  which  he  iiit<rc><!f 
to  have  been  discovered  by  a  companion  of  disapproved  and  deplored,  and  obtained  pe> 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  from  whom  More  learns  the  mission  to  resign.  In  his  house  at  Cb«!vs 
tale.  In  this  perfect  society,  aU  are  contented  he  lived  in  retirement,  making  resdj  for  i^m 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  all  engage  in  useful  times.  Implicated  in  the  alleged  impo^^re 
labor  for  6  hours  a  day,  and  indolence,  avarice,  of  the  nnn  of  Kent,  whom  he  believed  to  \< 
and  want  are  unknown.  With  impracticable  inspired,  he  was  yet  in  the  investigation  tre:^ 
theories,  the  work  expresses  wide  and  tolerant  ed  leniently.  When  at  length  in  15S4  he  vtf 
opinions  in  advance  of  tlje  age,  and  is  nervaded  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  set  of 
by  a  sense  of  justice  and  humanity  ana  by  cen-  succession  for  securing  Uie  throne  to  the  en- 
sures on  the  vices  of  power  that  are  remark-  spring  of  Anne  Boleyn,  he  refused,  and  vt» 
able  in  a  courtier  of  Henry  V III.  Thus,  one  of  committed  to  the  tower  for  misprision  of  tr^t- 
the  oldest  laws  of  the  Utopians  is  stated  to  be  son,  where  he  remained  more  than  a  year,  v.'i 
that  no  man  should  be  punished  for  his  religion,  permission  to  receive  his  relatives  and  0D^^ 
*Mt  being  a  fundamental  opinion  among  them  spondwithhufHends.  A  depntatioo  then  wai'^ 
that  a  man  cannot  make  nimself  believe  any  on  him  to  urge  his  acknowledgment  of  the  rc.ni 
thing  he  pleases.**  How  far  the  various  doc-  supremacy^  but  he  declined  to  answer,  tl' 
trines  and  projects  contuned  in  the  Utopia  were  council  still  hesitated,  and  interro^cd  i'- 
regarded  by  him  with  approbation,  or  were  again  and  again  in  subsequent  intemevs ;  t"» 
merely  the  paradoxes  of  a  playfal  mind,  cannot  finally  (July  1, 1686)  he  was  brought  to  tb«  ttf 
be  determined.  His  public  life  had  already  be-  of  the  high  commission  charged  with  tnit  ^ 
gun.  In  1514  and  1616  he  was  sent  on  two  ously  imagining  and  attempting  to  deprive  tt« 
embassies  to  the  Netherlands  with  reference  to  king  of  his  title  as  supreme  head  of  the  chcr^t 
commercial  intercourse.  In  1616  he  became  a  He  was  condemned,  and  returned  to  the  tovtr. 
privy  councillor  and  a  favorite  of  tlie  king,  with  On  the  morning  of  his  execution  he  drif^  - 
whom  he  advised,  jested,  and  discussed  di-  his  most  elaborate  costume,  preeerved  the  art '^ 
vinity,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences.  In  his  ity  and  composure  of  his  character  to  t^ie  li< 
leisure  he  corresponded  with  Erasmus  and  other  and,  as  the  mtal  stroke  was  about  to  fall,  «*'-''^'' 
men  of  letters  of  the  highest  eminence.  In  1521  for  a  moment*s  delay  while  he  moved  s»i<i'  -^  * 
he  was  knighted  and  made  treasurer  of  the  ex-  beard,  murmuring :  *'  I^ty  that  should  be  ci* 
chequer,  and  at  various  times  he  was  employed  that  has  not  committed  treasoo."*  **^'* 
in  France  to  manage  the  intrigues  of  Wolsey  which  strange  words,**  says  FVoude,**  the  psr"S- 

with  Francis  I.    When  parliament  assembled  in  gest  perhaps  ever  uttered  at  such  a  thne,  tL«'  ;" 

1523,  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  most  famous  through  Europe  for  rioqoenof  -  • 

commons,  and  displayed  his  tact  and  quiet  firm-  wisdom  closed  for  ever.** — ^The  bert  &-  '^' 

ness  when  the  house   by  its  silence  refused  a  translation  of  the  Utopia  is  by  Bisbop  Bcr-'- 

heavy  grant  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  had  ap-  A  collection  of  More  s  Latin  works  was  p^ 
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'lished  at  LooTain  in  1666,  and  of  his  EngHsh  the  Trehia,  both  were  anperaeded  by  Jonbert^ 
works  at  London  in  1667.  There  are  biographies  nnder  whom  Morean  consented  to  serve.  Jon* 
bj  his  son-in-law  Roper  (1626),  Hoddesden  bert  being  killed  at  Kovi,  the  task  of  saving  the 
(1652),  his  great-grandson  Thomas  More  (1726),  remnant  of  the  French  army  again  devolved 
and  8ir  James  Mackintosh  in  the  **  Oabinet  npon  Morean,  whose  energy  and  pmdence  were 
Gjolopiedia^'  (1881).  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  had  meanwhile 
MOREA.  See  rsuoTOSJsrESUB.  been  appointed  commander  of  the  army  on  the 
MOREAU,  JsAir  Yiotob,  a  French  general,  Rhine.  Passing  throngh  Paris,  he  became  ao- 
bom  in  Morlaix,  Aug.  11, 1768,  died  at  Lann,  qnainted  with  Bonaparte,  and  assisted  him  on 
Bohemia,  Sept.  2, 1818.  He  was  destined  for  the  18th  Bramaire  by  watching  over  the  two 
the  profession  of  his  father,  who  was  an  attor*  reluctant  directors  who  were  kept  prisoners  in 
ney,  studied  law  at  Rennes,  and  in  1787  was  the  Luxembourg  palace.  While  Bonaparte  was 
made  provost  of  the  school  He  supported  the  executing  the  brilliant  campaign  which  ended 
parliament  in  their  opposition  to  the  crown ;  with  the  victory  of  Marengo,  Morean,  who  had 
but  perceiving  that  they  were  struggling  for  crossed  the  Rhine,  April  26, 1800,  had  several 
mere  selfish  purposes,  he  exerted  his  influence  successful  contests  with  the  Austrians,  drove 
against  them,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  Gen*  Eray  across  the  Danube,  won  the  ^eoi- 
revolutionary  party  at  Rennes.  In  1792,  at  the  sive  battle  of  Hochst&tt,  advanced  as  far  as 
head  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers,  he  joined  the  Munich,  and  on  July  16  signed  the  armistice  of 
army  of  the  north,  and  distinguished  himself  on  Parsdorfll  Austria  showing  a  disinclination  to  a 
many  occasions  by  courage^  self-possession,  and  definite  arrangement,  and  being  encouraged  by 
military  skill.  He  was  rapidly  promoted,  being  England  to  keep  up  the  war,  a  winter  campaign 
made  a  brigadier-general  in  1798,  and  general  was  required  to  bring  her  to  terms.  Morean, 
of  division  in  1794.  Placed  in  command  of  the  with  an  army  of  100,000  men,  received  orders 
right  wing  of  the  army  under  Pichegru,  he  to  cross  the  Inn  and  march  to  Vienna.  On  Dec. 
had  an  important  share  in  the  conquest  of  Hoi-  8  he  met  the  Austrians  under  the  archduke  John 
land,  the  whole  credit  of  which  however  was  at  Hohenlinden,  where  he  won  a  brilliant  vio- 
given  to  his  superior.  In  the  campaign  of  1796,  tory.  He  followed  it  up  with  decision  and  ao- 
while  Bonaparte  was  accomplishing  wonders  in  tivity,  crossed  the  Inn,  the  Salza,  and  the 
northern  Italy,  and  Jourdan  invading  Germany  Traun,  defeated  the  archduke  Charles  at  Lam- 
through  the  valley  of  the  Main,  Morean,  at  the  bach,  occupied  Lintz  on  the  Danube  and  Steyer 
head  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  crossed  the  on  the  Enns,  and  was  within  two  days*  miutih 
river  at  Strasbourg,  marched  toward  the  Black  of  Vienna  when  the  emperor  consented  to  the 
forest,  drove  back  the  Austrian  troops,  defeated  terms  proposed  by  the  &^t  consul,  and  signed 
the  archduke  Oharles  at  Neresheim,  Aug.  10,  the  treaty  of  Lun6ville,  Feb.  9, 1801.  On  his 
and  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  Bavaria ;  but  return  to  Paris,  Morean  married ;  and  yielding 
bearing  of  the  defeat  which  Jourdan  had  ex-  to  the  influence  of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law, 
perienced  at  WOrzburg,  and  being  aware  that  who  persuaded  him  that  he  was  not  treated  aa 
the  archduke  with  all  the  Austrian  forces  in  he  deserved  to  be,  he  gave  free  expreasion  to 
Germany  was  faUiog  back  npon  him,  he  thought  his  discontent,  and  was  privy  to,  if  not  deeply 
prudent  to  retreat.  He  accomplished  this  in  a  concerned  in,  the  conspiracy  of  Georges  Oadoudal 
masterly  manner  in  the  face  of  two  powerful  and  Pichegru  in  1804.  For  this  he  was  sen- 
armies,  whom  he  never  suffered  to  molest  him,  tenced  by  a  court  martial  to  two  years*  impris- 
and  even  attacked  with  success  on  several  oc-  onment,  which  Bon^arte  commuted  to  exUe. 
casions;  so  that  on  arriving  in  Alsace  after  an  Moreau  came  to  the  United  States,  and  engaged 
orderly  march  of  26  days,  his  own  force  was  in  agricultural  pursuits.  At  the  end  of  9  years 
nnimpaired,  and  he  had  moreover  18  guns  taken  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  invited  him  to  return  to 
from  tfie  enemy,  2  standards,  and  nearly  7,000  Europe,  and  on  his  arrival  gave  him  a  flattering 
prisoners.  In  the  following  year  he  recrossed  welcome.  He  was  induced  by  the  czar  to  devise, 
the  Rhine,  took  the  fortress  of  Eehl,  and  was  in  conjunction  with  another  French  soldier  who 
preparing  to  proceed,  when  he  was  stopped  had  also  deserted  the  cause  of  Kapdeon,  a  plan 
by  news  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben.  He  for  the  invasion  of  France.  He  became  a  bosom 
was  suspected  on  account  of  his  friendship  to  oompanion  of  Alexander ;  he  was  near  him  at 
the  triutor  Pichegru,  and  for  18  months  re-  the  battle  of  Dresden,  Aug.  27,  1818,  and  was 
mained  out  of  service.  The  directorial  govern-  advising  upon  a  certain  mancsuvre  on  a  hill 
ment  recalled  him  in  the  day  of  danger.  Sent  near  R&cknitz,  when  a  cannon  ball  from  Napo- 
to  northern  Italy  nnder  the  incapable  Scherer,  leon^s  guard  broke  both  his  legs.  He  was  car- 
who  left  him  in  command  of  the  French  troops  ried  to  an  acyoining  village  in  Bohemia,  and 
when  every  thing  seemed  to  be  lost,  he  was  de-  died  6  days  later.  Prince  Repnin  caused  a 
feated  at  Cassano,  April  28, 1799,  and  performed  monument  to  be  erected  upon  the  hill  where 
a  retreat  from  tbeoanksof  the  Adda  first  to  he  was  wounded,  and  his  remains  were  in- 
Tnrin,  and  then  to  Genoa,  which,  though  less  terred  in  St  Petersburg.  A  monument  was  ded- 
famons,  is  perhaps  more  admirable  than  Uiat  of  icated  to  him  in  Paris  in  1819.  The  Vie  p<h 
1796.  He  now  mancsuvred  to  protect  the  re-  Utique^  mUitaire  et  privee  du  gineral  Moreau 
tarn  of  Maodonald  from  central  Italy ;  but  this  was  published  by  A.  de  Beaucharop  (8vo.,  Paris^ 
general  having  been  defeated  on  the  banks  of  1814) ;  but  the  best  account  of  him  is  found  ia 
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Thien'  Eitt&ire  ds  la  rholuUonI\ranfaUe^  and  toiy,  shot  in  the  city  of  Mezio(\  Dea  tt,  Uli 

JERiUnr§  du  eontuUU  et  de  V  empire.  He  was  curate  of  Nacopetaro  in  YaUadoIid,  vd 

MOREAU   D£   JOKN^S,    Alexakdrb,   a  inOotl810,  joined  the  insurgent  chief  HidAl^ 

French  staUstioian,  horn  near  Bennes,  March  who  was  then  in  arms  against  the  Bfiaiuird^ 

19, 1778.    He  enlisted  ia  1792  as  a  volanteer  in  and  who  gave  him  a  commisBion  to  act  as  c^ 

the  revolntionary  army,  served  in  many  of  the  tain-general  of  the  provinces  on  the  S.  W.eoisc 

campaigns  of  the  repuhlio  and  the  empire,  and  He  set  ont  with  6  negroes  to  oooqnerAcspoko, 

was  made  a  prisoner  m  1809.    After  recovering  which  was  garrisoned  hy  a  lam  hody  of  troo^ 

hisliherty,  he  rejoined  the  army,  hat  left  it  after  On  his  march  he  was  joined  hy  aboot  l,^v 

the  restoradon.    From  that  time  he  devoted  men,  chiefly  negro  slaves,  with  whom  imdff 

himself  to  the  study  of  statistics,  and  in  1817  he  cover  of  night  he  surprised  and  signally  defeated 

was  appointed  editor  of  the  Statigtique  gerU-  the  Spaniards,  Jan.  25, 1811.    The  rest  of  Um 

raU  de  Ja  Ikranee,  published  under  the  auspices  year  he  spent  in  successful  partisan  wsHin, 

of  the  government.    He  has  been  for  the  last  44  during  which  he  was  joined  by  Galeaao,  Hai*- 

years  corresponding  member  of  the  academy  moras,  Nicolas  Bravo,  afterward  preadest,  um 

of  sciences,  and  in  1847  he  became  an  honorary  several  other  men  of  distinguished  taleot   Hi» 

member  of  the  academy  of  moral  and  politick  army,  which  was  mostly  composed  of  wp^oa^ 

sciences.  After  the  coup  d^Stat  of  Dec.  2, 1861,  at  length  acquired  hy  experience  sufficient  tli»- 

he  withdrew  from  public  service  on  his  retiring  cipline  to  be  openly  led  against  the  royal  furoet, 

penaioo.    He  is  the  author  of  many  works  on  and  Morelos  accordingly  nuvched  apoa  Um 

statistics,  which  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  capital.    He  encountered  the  Spanish  snoj  at 

MOREHOUSE,  a  K.  parish  of  La.,  bordering  CuauUa  Amilpaa,  65  m.  from  Mexico,  Feb.  11 

on  Arkansas,  bounded  W.  by  the  Washita,  and  1812,  and  defeated  it  after  a  hard-fooght  bsok, 

drained  by  Bartholomew  and  Bosuf  rivers ;  area,  in  which  the  royalists  lost  500  men.    A  kco:^ 

950  sq.m.;  p<n>.  in  1858,5,426,  of  whom  2,698  armv  was  sent  against  him,  and  for  wTmi 

were  slaves.    It  has  an  undulating  surface  sub-  weeks  he  was  besieged  in  Cuautia,  which  b« 

ject  to  be  submerged,  with  a  fertile  soil.    The  defended  with  great  spirit,  and  from  which  be 

productions  in  1850  were  119,285  bushels  of  skiUhlly  withdrew  his  troops  May  2,  in  the  Cw 

corn,  25,925  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,803  bales  of  a  greatly  superior  force.    SubeeqoeatiT  U 

of  cotton.    Capital,  Bastrop.  won  severd  victories  over  the  Spanish  tioc^ 

MOREL,  Ghbistophk   £douabd,  a  French  captured  Tehuacan,  Orizaba,  and  Oajaea,  tail  i^ 

teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  bom  in  Bouxwiller,  de-  length  compelled  Acapulco  to  surrender,  Ab^^; 

partment  of  Bas-Rhin,  Dec.  5,  1805,  died  in  1818.    In  December  of  the  same  year  he  Dsrr:.- 

Bordeaux,  Feb.  28, 1857.    His  mother  was  the  ed  against  Yalladolid,  but  was  defeated  ibf-'^** 

sister  of  the  first  baron  de  Gerando,  under  whose  by  Iturbide  with  great  loss.    From  this  ijaait  U 

superintendence  he  was  educated.  He  was  grad-  suffered  a  succession  of  defeats,  till  on  Not.  &. 

uated  at  the  college  of  Besangon,  and  in  1824  1815,  he  was  taken  prisoner  after  a  plla&t  n^ 

connected  himself  with  the  royal  institution  for  sistance  against  an  overwhelming  force,  icJ 

deaf  mutes  at  Paris.    In  1826  De  Gerando,  then  was  carried  to  Mexico,  tried,  and  ezecatcd. 
at  the  head  of  the  adminbtrative  board  of  that       MORETO,  Agustin,  a  Spanish  dramatist,  Un 

institution,  confided  to  Morel  the  task  of  pre-  at  the  end  of  the  16th  or  beginning  of  the  Ki^ 

paring  ''circulars"  (which  were  really  large  century,  died  in  Toledo,  Oct.  28, 1669.    He«ai 

volumes)  giving  information  respecting  the  in-  descended  ftom  an  ancient  Valencian  iuau}, 

struotion  of  deaf  mutea  and  the  management  and  was  prominent  as  a  writer  for  the  tti^  v^ 

of  institutions  for  their  truning.    They  were  til  the  last  12  years  of  his  life,  which  be  puM^ 

published  by  the  Paris  institution,  the  first  in  in  religious  retirement  as  rector  of  the  hut^vjl 

1827,  and  the  fourth  and  last  in  1836.    In  1844  del  rtfugio  of  Toledo.    He  was  a  friend  of  Lup* 

Moral  undertook,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  de  Vega  and  Calderon  and  an  imitator  of  tW 

publication  of  the  quarterly  AnnaUe  dee  wourd-  productions.    **  Of  those  that  divided  the  iKf^x 

•inste  et  dee  aveugMj  whidi  was  continued  for  8  of  the  public  with  their  great  master,**  uj^  ^* 

years.    In  1845  the  daete  de  perfectionnement  Ticknor,  **  none  stood  so  near  to  him  asA|it^ 

of  the  Paris  institution,  answering  to  the  high  Moreto."    His  works  comprise  a  small  aoinUr 

olasa  in  American  institutions,  which  had  been  of  religious  and  heroic  plays,  and  some  MfiM* 

endowed  by  Dr.  Itard,  was  organized,  and  M.  dramas,  as  El  valientejuetieiero^  and  Lafum 

Morel  at  once  placed  in  charge  of  it.    In  1847  de  la  iangre.    His  meet  popular  comedj,  i^ 

he  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  den  con  el  deeden  (*^  Disdain  met  with  Dii^^X 

society  for  the  aid  of  blind  workmen,  and  in  is  reckoned  among  the  4  daasic  prodo(U«« 

1849  asaisted  in  organizing  the  central  society  of  the  Spanish  drama,  and  was  adapted  f«f  .]^ 

of  education  and  aid  for  draf  mutes  in  France.  French  stage  by  Moliere  {Pritieeem  itlm^i 

In  1850  he  was  made  director  of  the  institution  for  the  Italian  by  Carlo  Gozri  (i^iat'^p** 

for  deaf  mutes  at  Bordeaux ;  but  his  health  soon  iUoeofa^  o  il  contraveleno}^  and  for  the  ^^^""^ 

fiuled,  and  he  passed  more  than  6  years  pre-  by  Joseph  Schreyvogel  (West),  under  iIm  ttfit 

vious  to  his  death  in  severe  suffering.  of  Ihnna  Diana,    The  roost  compMe  sditk^ 

MORELLA,  CouKT  di.  See  Cabriba,  Ramok.  of  his  comedies  was  issued  beiweca  1677  saa 

MORELOS,  Josi  Mabia,  a  Mexican  revolu-  1681,  though  not  including  them  alL 
tioniat)  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen-       MORETTO,  II.    See  Bovtiodio. 
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MORFIT,  Camfbxll,  an  American  chemist,  nop.  in  1850,  8,667,  of  whom  128  were  alavw. 
K)m  in  liereolanecun.  Mo.,  in  1820.  He  atnd-  The  aorfiuse  ia  moontainona,  and  the  aoil  lig^i 
ed  at  Colombian  college,  Washington,  D.  €.,  and  onprodootive  except  in  the  yalleya.  There 
^ot  was  prevented  by  delicate  health  from  com-  are  lai^  depoeita  of  iron  and  coid.  Berkley 
(leting  tbe  conrae,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  Springs  in  this  ooonty  is  one  of  Uie  oldest  water- 
tody  of  chemistry  in  the  laboratory  of  Prot  ing  places  in  the  United  Btalea.  The  prodnotiona 
^ames  C.  Booth  of  Philadelphia.  He  then  en-  in  1850  were  46,247  bushels  of  Indian  com,  40^ 
ered  a  laboratory  for  the  mannfiustmie  of  com-  584  of  wheat,  and  16,388  of  oats.  There  were  7 
aercial  chemicals,  and  became  eventually  the  grist  and  saw  mills,  11  churches,  and  645  pupib 
iroprietor  of  it,  obtaining  for  his  products  med-  attending  public  schools.  The  Baltimore  and 
As  from  the  Franklin  and  American  institutes.  Ohio  railroad  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
n  1848  he  became  co-editor  with  Prof.  Booth  canal  follow  the  course  of  the  Potomac  thronn^ 
»f  the  ^  Enc^dopsdia  of  Chemistry.**  Of  his  the  county.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $727,- 
mmy  contributions  to  Journals^  the  principal  152,  showing  an  increase  over  1850  of  6  per  centb 
ire  papers  upon  guanos,  salts,  sugars,  the  anal-  Capital.  Bath.  U.  A  central  oo.  of  Ga.,  bomd- 
-<\a  of  coals,  gum  mezquite^  and  glycerine.  He  ed  £.  oy  Appalachee  and  Oconee  rivers,  and 
ildo  wrote  a  report  upon  gun  metal  to  the  drained  by  their  branches ;  area,  272  sq.  m. ; 
J.  8.  ordnance  department.  For  the  investi-  pop.  in  1869,  9,679,  of  whom  6,779  were  slaveSb 
rations  to  which  this  latter  refers  he  estab-  The  sorfiftce  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  is  fertile 
ished  a  laboratory  at  the  PikesvUle  arsenal,  and  based  on  limestone.  Small  quantities  of  gold 
iCd^  upon  his  own  plan.  During  this  time  he  have  been  found,  and  there  are  laige  quarries 
originated  the  chemical  denartment  of  the  Mary-  of  granite.  The  prodoctiona  in  1850  were 
and  institute,  but  declined  to  take  charge  of  it  411,857  bushels  of  Lidian  com,  86,990  of  oata, 
fhe  honorary  degree  of  M.D.  haa  been  confer-  66,299  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  11,541  bales  of 
•ed  upon  him  by  the  university  of  Maryland  cotton.  There  were  12  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills, 
aid  the  New  York  medical  college.  He  filled  8  tanneries,  19  churches,  and  517  pupils  attend- 
he  chair  of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry  ing  public  schools.  The  Georgia  railroad  passes 
n  the  university  of  Maryland  from  1854  to  through  Madison,  the  capital.  IIL  A  N.  co. 
858;  which  post  he  resigned  to  remove  to  of  Ala.,  bounded  N.  by  the  Tennessee  river; 
>iew  York,  where  he  now  resides.  He  is  chief-  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 10,125,  of  whom 
y  distinguished  in  technical  and  analytical  8,437  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
:hemistry ;  and  his  principal  worka  are  :  **  Ap-  and  the  soil  generaDy  fertile.  The  prodnetiona 
)lied  Chemistry  in  the  Manufacture  of  Soap  in  1850  were  4^767  bales  of  cotton,  464,440 
Lnd  Qandles'*  (Philadelphia,  1847);  "^  Chemical  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  56,846  of  cats. 
ind  Pharmaceutic  Manipulations"  (1848) ;  *^  The  There  were  17  dmrches,  and  172  pupils  atiend- 
^rts  of  Tanning  and  Currying,*^  from  the  French,  ing  public  schools.  The  Memphis  and  Charies- 
rith  additions  (1852) ;  ^  Peifumery,  its  Mann-  ton  railroad  passes  through  the  N.  part  of  the 
acture  and  Use"  (1856) ;  and  a  report  of  the  county.  Ci^ital,  Somerville.  lY.  A  N.  £.  co. 
*  Progress  of  the  Chemical  Arts,'*  prepared  with  of  Tenn^  drained  by  the  head  streama  of  £m- 
?rof.  Booth  for  the  Smithsonian  institution,  ory's  river;  area,  640  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860^ 
>y  which  it  was  published  in  1851.  8,480,  of  whom  101  were  slaves.  The  snrfeoe 
'  MORGAGNI,  GioTANNi  Battista,  an  ItaUan  is  diversified  by  mountains,  covered  with  large 
Lnatomist,  bom  in  Forli,  Feb.  25,  1682,  died  in  forests.  There  are  extensive  beds  of  coaL  The 
^adna,  Dec  6, 1771.  After  taking  his  degree  productions  in  1850  were  103,522  bushds  of 
»f  M.D.  at  Bologna,  he  repaired  to  Yenice  and  Indian  corn,  18,874  of  oats,  and  81,184  Iba.  of 
ilcimately  to  Pi^na,  where  in  1712  he  became  butter.  Capital,  Morgan  Court  House.  Y.  An  E. 
>rof699or'of  the  theory  of  physio;  and  in  1716,  co.  of  Ey.,  intersected  by  Licking  river;  area, 
ks  successor  of  Molinetti,  he  was  appointed  to  806  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,620,  of  whom  187 
lie  principal  anatomical  chair  in  the  same  in-  were  uaves.  The  surface  b  hilly,  and  the  soil 
titation,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  till  his  is  rich  in  the  valleys.  Timber  is  abundant,  and 
leath.  He  was  the  first  to  show  the  importance  iron,  coal,  alum,  copperas,  and  oil  springs  are 
>f  anatomy  as  being  the  basis  of  all  other  med-  found.  The  prodnetiona  in  1850  were  267,275 
cal  studies,  and  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  bushds  of  Indian  com,  28,705  of  oats,  and 
>athoIogicsl  anatomy.  His  most  celebrated  16,988  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  6  grist  mills, 
vorks  are :  Adeer$aria  Anatomica  (4to.,  Padua,  14  churches,  and  558  pupils  attending  publio 
1719),  afterward  enlarged  and  published  under  schools.  Capital,  West  Liberty.  YI.  A  S.  £. 
Se  title  of  Adeenaria  Omnia  (6  vols.,  Padua,  co.  of  O.,  intersected  by  Muskingum  river ;  area, 
1 741);  and  particularly  his  De  SedibuM  et  Cau-  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  28,585.  It  has  an 
is  MorhoTum  per  AfuUomen  IndagatiB  (2  vols,  uneven  surfiice  and  a  rich  soil,  based  on  lime- 
bl.,  1761 ;  lasted,  6  vols.,  Leipsio,  1827),  which  stone.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  procured  in 
\3s  been  translated  into  various  European  Ian-  this  county.  In  1850  tbe  productions  were 
^.-uresw  266,286  bushels  of  wheat,  570,896  of  Indian 

MORGAN,  the  name  of  counties  in  9  of  the  com,  162,818  of  oata,  and  421,144  lbs.  of  to- 

Jnited  States.    I.  A  N.  oo.  of  Ya.,  separated  baoco.    There  were  11  grist  mills,  24  saw  miDs^ 

rom  Md.  by  the  Potomac,  and  drained  by  Cac-  72  ehurchea,  2  newspaper  oiBcea,  and  5^906  pn* 

ipon  river  and  Sleepy  creek ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pils  attending  public  schools.    Ciapital,  MoOon- 
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nellsYille.  VII.  A  oentral  co.  of  Ind.,  drain-  the  latter  year  Joined  Gatea»  then  in  coBouDd 
ed  bj  the  W.  fork  of  White  river  and  its  of  the  northern  army.  In  the  battle  of  B(1l>* 
branches;  area,  458  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 14,-  heights,  which  precipitated  the  sorreDdcr  of 
676.  The  surfaoe  in  the  S.  is  nneyen,  in  other  Borgoyne,  Morgan^s  riflemen  to(^  a  disUo^^:- 
I^arts  level,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  produc-  ed  part ;  yet  their  leader  was  nooolioeii  :t 
tions  in  1850  were  1,218,158  bimhels  of  Indian  Gates  in  his  official  accouDt  of  the  occom;^^ 
com,  98,850  of  wheat,  92,881  of  oats,  44,595  and  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  indoct  ^ 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  2,688  tons  of  hay.  There  were  to  Join  the  Conway  cabal  against  WasLicfta 
54  ohnrohes,  and  2,090  pnpils  attending  public  wliich  he  scomfolly  repelled.  CootiDiiu;  i 
schools.  Oapital,  MartinsTiUe.  YIII.  A  W.  co.  of  active  service  in  the  noith  nntil  the  mama  * : 
III,  bounded  W.  by  the  Dlioois  river,  and  drain-  1780,  Morgan  was  then  made  brigadier-gotTb 
ed  by  several  creeks  which  afford  water  power ;    and  transferred  to  the  southern  army,  vIk:l  ;• 

area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  17,785.  The  reached  subsequent  to  the  defeit  of  Gain  i: 
8nr£fioe  consists  chiefly  of  rich  level  pnuries    Oamden.    Under  Gates's  Buccessor,  Gn^eivc  ii 

diversified  by  small  groves.    The  soil  is  a  deep  acted  with  his  accustomed  eneq^,  gaiDic^  i 

black  loam,  and  coal  is  abundant.    The  produo-  decisive  victory  over  Tarleton  at  the  Cowpt'^ 

tions  in  1850  were  2,698,021  bushels  of  Indian  Jan.  17,  1781,  for  which  he  received  t  g^  . 

com,  91,458  of  wheat,  154,805  of  oats,  898,180  medal  from  congress,  and  foUowiog  it  m  1}  i 

lbs.  of  butter,  54,648  of  wool,  and  9,728  tons  of  series  of  well  conceived  manoeuvres  whid  x> 

hay.    There  were  13  grist  mills,  6  sawmills.  88  ously  embarrassed  GomwalliB.    But  befon u- 

ohnrches,  and  1,500  pupils   attending  public  dose  of  the  campaign  he  was  oompellt^  :• 

schools.     The  great  western  railroad  passes  repeated  and  severe  attacks  of  rhennuUsn  t. 

through  Jacksonville,  the  capital.    IX.  A  cen-  reture  to  lus  home  in  Yir^^nia.  In  1794  be  t:url 

tral  CO.  of  Ho^  bounded  8.  in  part  by  Osage  in  ^uelliug  the  whiskey  insurrectioii  in  Pen:  \>' 

river,  and  drained  by  some  of  its  tributaries ;  vania,  and  was  a  member  of  coDgn!s  fr . 

area,  648  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  5.767,  of  whom  1795  to  1799.    The  latter  part  of  his  life  it» 

581  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  ai versified,  and  passed  in  much  physical  suffering, 
in  some  places  well  wooded.    The  soil  is  gen-       MORGLA.N,  Sib  Hesbt,  a  buccaneer  of  '\i 

erally  fertile.    Lead,  coal,  and  limestone  are  17th  century,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  ioW^t\ 

found.    The  productions  in  1850  were  284,015  For  many  years   he  maintained  his  poK.  * 

bushels  dt  Indian  com,  11,988  of  wheat,  54,272  among  the  West  India  islands  as  chief  of  1 1  -^^ 

of  oats,  and  60,108  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  of  pirates,  composed  of  adventurers  from  al '-  • 

10  churches,  and  280  pupils  attending  public  nations  of  Europe.    From  hisstroDghol«k^:' 

schools.    CM>ital,  Versailles.  of  which  was  the  island  of  8t.  Cathan&iV  •< 

MORGAN,  Daihbl,  an  American  revolution-  made  many  successful  descents  upon  the  Sfi:- 

ary  general,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1786,  died  in  ish  settlements  in  his  vicinity,  and  st  ms  n;^ 

Winchester,  y&,  July  6, 1802.  Ho  was  of  humble  tured  many  rich  prises.    The  mostdtfiu' 

parentage,  and  in  early  life  removed  to  Freder-  these  expeditions  was  in  1666,  in  whicb  v.:. 

10,  now  Clarke  co..  Va.    In  1755  he  joined  the  about  1,200  followers  he  took  and  piiui^^'^ 

expedition  of  Braadook  as  a  teamster,  and  for  both  Porto  Bello  and  Panama,  and  by  vbi<-t '  ■ 

some  real  or  fancied  indignity  to  a  British  offi-  amassed  a  large  fortune.    He  afterward  ar^'^^* 

oer  reoeived  500  lashes.    He  was  accustomed,  at  Jamaica,  of  which  island  he  wss  sp^;^';^ 

however,  in  after  life  jestingly  to  maintain  that  lieutenant-governor,  and  knighted,  b7CbL^eu 
the  drummer  ha*d  miscounted  the  number  and        MORGAN,   Stdnxt  (Gwkhsok),  lail;.  ^ 

atill  owed  him  one.    He  also  received  a  painful  Irish  auUioress,  born  about  1780,  died  io  i>^ 

wound  which  disfigured  his  countenance  for  don,  April  18,  1859.    From  her  father,  v.  ^ 

lifa    Returning  to  Frederic,  he  pursued  the  tor,  ana  a  man  of  considerable  literary  h.\^ 

rough  life  of  a  backwoods  farmer  until  the  out-  ments,  she  inherited  a  taste  for  literaum.  '^ 

hnik  of  the  revolution,  when,  in  command  of  a  1797  appeared  her  first  publication,  a  tiI  ".« 

oompany  of  riflemen,  all  of  whom  like  himself  of  poems,  followed  by  a  collection  of  Iriib  ^i^ 

were  expert  marksmen,  he  started  for  Boston,  once  very  popular,  and  *'  The  Lays  of  an  Ir.-^ 

reaching  the  American  camp,  after  a  march  of  Harp,*^  of  which  a  second  edition  vaa  f'-''^ 

600  miles,  in  8  weeks.    In  the  latter  part  of  in  1807.    Her  next  literary  Tentorea  w^  ^'' 

1775  he  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Arnold  tales, ''  St.  Chur''  and  *'  The  Novice  of  S(.  I'' ' ' 

to  Quebec,  ana  participated  in  the  attack  on  iniclL^'  succeeded  in  1801  by  '*Tbe  Wild  h>> 

that  city  on  Dec  81.    Although  successful  in  Girl,"  a  work  which  chimed  in  very  Ui;  | 

that  part  of  the  field  where  he  held  command,  with  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  iotrodocct:  .•' 

he  waa  compelled  by  the  fall  of  Montgomery  to  the  most  fashionable  literary  circles  of  h- 

and  the  defeat  of  his  division  to  surrender,  land.    So  popular  did  the  novel  beooot  :-< 

During  his  captivity  he  declined  the  offer  of  a  upward  of  7  editions  of  it  were  prioled  <^* 

colondcy  in  the  British  army,  and  soon  after  his  years.  In  1807  appeared  her  ^  FatnoCk  ^^c^'^ 

release,  toward  the  dose  of  1776,  was  appointed  es  of  Ireknd  ;^*  in  1808,  *'  Woman,  or  lu 

oolonel  of  a  rifle  regiment.    During  Washing-  Athens;*'  and  in  1809,  **The  IGaaioDarr.    -^ 

ton's  retreat  through  New  Jersey  in  1776  and  1811  she  was  married  to  Sir  T.  Charlei  M^fx>>* 

the  campaign  in  the  same  state  in  1777,  he  ren-  with  whom  she  subsequently  travelled  orvr  ^i- 

dered  valuable  services,  and  in  the  summer  of  rious  parts  of  Europe^  residing  for  eooa^^-  * 
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teriods  in  France  and  Italy.  Among  the  resnits  privileges.    Marriages  of  this  kind  are  not  in- 

tf  her  travels  was  a  review  of  tlte  social  state  frequent  in  the  princely  bouses  of  Germany, 

if  France  (4to.,  London,    1817),  which  en-  and  one  of  the  most  noted  was  that  of  Eang 

:endered  controversy  respecting  the  accuracy  Frederic  William  III.  of  Frnssia  with  the  ooun- 

f  her  judgments.    A  similar  work  on  Italy,  teas  Auguste  von  Harracb,  who  thereupon  re- 

omposed  from  a  journal  kept  during  a  residence  oeived  Uie  title  of  princess  of  liegnitz. 

a.  that  country  in  1819-*20  (2  vols.  Svo.,  Lon-  MORGABTEN,  a  hill  in  Switzerland,  about 

[on,  1821),  was  also  the  cause  of  much  contro-  2  m.  W.  of  Bothenthurm,  on  the  margin  of  the 

ersy,  in  wbich,  as  in  the  case  of  her  work  on  lake  of  Egeri,  on  the  confines  of  the  canton  of 

''ranee,  by  her  wit  and  sprightliness  she  fre-  Zus,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  battle 

aentlvgot  the  better  of  her  adversaries.    As  of  Nov.  16,  1816,  in  which  a  small  body  of 

ecently  as  1851  she  published  a  reply  to  some  Swiss  mountaineers  fh>m  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Un* 

omments  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  on  statements  terwalden,  ill  armed  and  undisciplined,  totally 

aade  in  this  book  respecting  the  chair  of  St.  vanquished  an  Austrian  army  of  20,000  under 

*oter  deposited   in  the  cathedral  at   Rome,  the  archduke  Leopold.    This  was  the  first  vio- 

Lmong  her  remaining  works  were  her  novels,  tory  achieved  by  the  Swiss  in  their  struggle  for 

'  O^Donnell,''  **  Florence  Macarthy,"  and  ^  The  freedom.    A  chapel  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 

)^Briens  and  the  OTlabertys ;"  ^*  The  life  and  hill,  in  which  service  is  performed  annually  oo 

^imes  of  Salvator  Rosa''  (1824),  ^*  Woman  and  the  anniversary  of  the  battle. 

I  or  Master*'  (1840),  ^'Passages  fh>m  my  An-  MORGHFN,  Raffasllo  Sahzio,  an  Italian 

obiography'*  (1858^  dec.     As  a  conversation-  engraver,  bom  in  Florence,  June  19, 1768,  died 

»t  Lady  Morgan  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  there,  April  8,  1883.    He  was  instructed  by 

f  her  time,  and  by  her  tact,  ready  sympathy,  his  father,  an  engraver,  in  the  principles  of 

nd  unvarying  cheerfulness  acquired  ana  long  his  art,  and  at  20  years  of  age  executed  a  seriee 

laintained  a  position  in  the  most  distinguish-  of  plates  representing  masks  from  the  carnival 

(I  society  of   Britain.    Without  remarkable  of  Naples.    He  was  then  placed  in  the  school 

>ersonal  attractions,  she  Imew  society  thor-  of  Volpato  in  Rome,  and  in  1781  married  the 

ughly,  and  even  in  old  age  exercised  a  singu-  only  daughter  of  his  master,  whom  he  assisted 

&r  fascination   over  those  admitted  to  her  on  sever^  important  works;  and  in  1787  he  pro- 

ircle.    She  was  the  survivor  of  that  duster  of  duced  his  fine  engraving  of  Guidons  ^^  Aurora'* 

iterary  women  who  flourished  in  England  In  in  the  Rospigliosi  palace  at  Rome.    In  1790  he 

be  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  pass-  visited  Naples,  whence,  notwithstanding  many 

d  the  latter  years  of  her  life  at  her  residence  in  flattering  inducements  to  remain  held  out  to 

«ODdon,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension  of  £300  him  by  Uie  court,  he  removed  in  1798  to  Flor- 

onferred  upon  her  during  the  ministry  of  £arl  enoe,  and  opened  a  public  sdhool  of  engraving, 

rrey.    In  1860  appeared  a  memoir  of  her,  en-  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  penraon  of  400 

itled  *^  Lady  Morgan,  her  Career,  Literary  and  scudi  from  the  grand  duke.    His  first  important 

*€rsonaV' by  William  J.  Fitzpatrick.—SiBTHO-  work  in  Florence  was  the  print  of  RaphaeFs 

LAS  Charles,  an  English  physician  and  author.  Madonna  delta  seggiola^  and  in  1796  he  oom- 

losband  of  the  preceding,  bom  about  1788,  died  menced  the  Madonna  del  ioceo  of  Andrea  del 

VxLQ,  28,  1843.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Sarto,  and  the  *'  Transfiguration"  of  RaphaeL 

Cambridge,  and  in  1809  took  his  degree  of  the  latter  his  most  elaborate  work.    He  had 

f  .D.    Soon  after  his  marriage  with  Miss  Owen-  partially  finished  the  plate  from  a  drawing  bT 

on  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Ireland,  having  A.  del  Era,  when  a  comparison  of  the  copy  with 

,  place  under  government  as  a  commissioner  of  the  origiuid  showed  so  many  faults  in  the  former 

he  Irish  fisheries.    He  gradually  relinqniBhed  that  he  was  induced  to  abandon  the  work  and 

lis  profession  for  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  commence  another  plate  from  a  drawing  by 

vas  an  industrious  contributor  to  the  ^*New  Tofanelli,  which  was  completed  in  1812  and 

iConthly  Magazine"  and  other  periodicals.    He  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Napoleon.   Notwith- 

i»  the  author  of  *' Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  standing  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  this  is 

^ife"  (1818),  and  **  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  considered  a  less  meritorious  work  oi  art  than 

»f  Morals"  (1822),  and  published  in  comnnction  his  print  of  the  "  Last  Supper"  after  Leonardo 

vith  his- wife  a  collection  of  essays  and  miscel-  da  Vinci,  the  early  impressions  of  which  are 

anies  under  the  title  of  "  The  Book  without  a  among  the  most  precious  productions  of  the 

<4^ame"  (1841).    He  also  fumbbed  some  appen-  graver.     According  to  his  pupil   Falmerini, 

Lices  to  Lady  Morgan^s  work  on  France.  Morghen  executed  78  portraits,  many  of  which 

MORGAN,  WiLUAM.    See  Anti-Masonbt.  were  of  living  personages  beside  the  great  poets 

MORGANA.    See  Fata  Mokoana.  and  painters  of  Italy,  47  biblical  and  religious 

MORGANATIC   MARRIAGE    (Ang.  Sax.  pieces,  44  historical  and  mythological  pieces,  24 

norgangifu^G^xm.Morger^ahe^moTnmg^^  or  views  and  landscapes,  and  18  vignettes  and 

lowry),  the  term  for  a  marriage  concluded  be-  crests.    The  Palmerint  collection  of  prints  by 

ween  a  man  of  superior  and  a  woman  of  infe-  him  is  probably  the  most  perfect  in  existence, 

ior  rank,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  latter  MORHOF,  Daniel  Geobo,  a  German  scholar, 

knd  her  children  shall  be  entitled  neither  to  the  bom  in  Wismar,  Feb.  6, 1689,  died  in  Lfibeck, 

-ank  nor  to  the  possessions  of  the  husband,  the  June  80, 1691.    He  was  professor  of  poetry  at 

lowry  (morning  gift)  being  in  lieu  of  all  other  Rostock  and  Kiel,  and  afterward  taught  also  ^- 
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toiy  and  superintended  the  library  in  the  last  dent  of  the  imperial  commissioii  of  the  ^i: 

named  nnlversitj.    He  was  a  man  of  great  French  exposition.    He  has  pablisiied  sasj 

learning  for  his  time,  and  his  principal  work,  works  on  mechanical  snbjects. 
PolyhUtor  (LQbeck,  1688),  opened  a  new  era  in       MORIN,  FRfiniRio,  a  French  anthoTf  Km  i: 

the  stady  of  literary  history  in  Germany,  and  Lyons,  Jnne  11, 1828.    He  officiated  for  Mrri 

was  for  a  long  time  a  standard  work.  years  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  lUcoo  ir^ 

MORIAH,  MouKT.    See  Jebitbalem.  Nancy,  mm  whence  he  was  oismiaRd  ifieri:.' 

MORIER^  James,  an  English  author,  bom  eaup  cPetat  of  Dec  1851,  and  appointed  to  n 

about  1780,  died  in  Brighton  in  March,  1849.  inferior  position  at  Uie  lyoeom  of  BoorgM.  \r 

He  was  descended  from  a  flunily  from  French  resigned  it  because  he  would  not  sirear  iller- 

Switzerland,  who  had  settled  in  England.    He  ance  to  the  impeiifd  goTemment,  and  has  ^i'J> 

studied  tiie  oriental  languages,  spent  about  0  resided  in  Paris.    In  1857  he  was  defeatH  » 

years  in  Persia  as  secretary  of  legation  and  the  opposition  candidate  for  the  departm«ot  vl 

minister  plenipotentiary,  and  published  **  Trav-  Rhone  m  the  lenslatiye  assembly.    He  bdors 

els  in  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor  to  Con-  to  that  party  of  Roman  Catholio  politiduu  w% 

stantinople*^  (London.  1812) ;  ^  A  Second  Jour-  advocate  a  liberal  alliance  with  all  other  rel- 

ney  through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor"  ^ous  denominations  for  ^e  defence  of  the  { ri> 

(1818) ;  and  a  series  of  novels,  Uie  most  interest-  ciples  of  the  first  French  revolution.   He  b  'i( 


ing  of  which  is  ^The  Adventures  of  H^Jji  Ba-  author  of  Saint  FranfoU  dPAumi  ti  la  iW 

ba"  (5  vols.,  1824-'6).    Among  his  other  works  eitcaini  (1858);  De  la  GerUae  et  da  frwtrjy 

ore  "  Zohrab,  or  the  Hostage''  (1882),  ^'Ayesha,  mitaphynquei  de  la  tdenesmodemt  (1856) :  s:  1 

the  Maid  of  Kara"  (1884).  and  ''  The  Mirza"  Dietionnatre  dephUoBophie  et  de  tJUolo^ii  k^ 

(1841),  all  illustrations  of  Persian  life.— ffia  loitiquee  (2  vols.,  1857-*8),  which  Isst  f«r::< 

brother  David  was  also  in  diplomado  employ-  part  of  Abb6  Mlgne's  collection. 

ment,  and  was  minister  to  Switzerhmd  (1882-  MORISOO  (Sp.,  Moorish),  a  term  tpfHe^  ^ 

'47).    In  his  treatise,  ^  What  has  Religion  to  do  the  Moors  of  Granada  after  their  forcible  ci*- 

with  Politics?"  (London,  1848;  German,  Basel,  version  to  Ohristianitv  in  1500. 

1851),  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  true  states-  M0RLAK8,  or  Morlachiaitb   (SIst.  F*^ 

manship  must  be  essentially  based  upon  religion,  mortgij  adioining  the  sea),  a  rude  people  of  "z- 

MORILLO,  Pablo,  count  of  Garthagena  and  certain  origin,  inhabiting  the  mountatnoics  <"•>< 

marquis  de  la  Pnerta,  a  Soanish  general,  bom  land  of  DcQmatia,  the  Croatian  MilitirjFr.^ 

in  Fnente  in  1777,  died  in  Madrid  in  1888.    He  tier,  and  the  Hungarian  Littorale,  on  the  A!"- 

first  served  in  the  navy  and  afterward  in  the  atio.    They  speak  a  south-Slavic  diilect  i: 

army  against  Napoleon,  and  rose  to  the  rank  mostly  Roman  Gatholics^makeskilfblminrt-' 

of  genend.    In  1815  he  was  placed  at  the  head  and  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  sailor!  i: " 

of  the  Spanish  forces  in  South  America,  where  Austrian  navy.    The  strait  which  septnUf  ^^ 

he  became  noted  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  islands  of  Veglia,  Arbe,  and  Pago  from  iht^'in 

revolted  colonists.    He  was  eventually  defeated  coast  is  ffenerally  caUed  the  strait  of  MorU-^i 

by  Bolivar  and  compelled  to  sign  the  truce  of  MORLAND,  Gsobgb,   an   English  i«i2:er. 

Truzillo  (Nov.  25,  1820),  after  which  he  re-  born  in  London,  Jnne  26,  1768,  died  then  : 

turned  to  Spain.    In  his  subseouent  course  he  1806.    His  father,  an  artist  of  modente  tl  ^■ 

alternately  sided  with  the  absolutist  and  con-  ties,  perceiving  in  him  early  symptoms  of  ^-^^ 

stitntional  parties  without  enjoying  the  confi-  employed  it  to  his  own  advantage,  sod  betvr^ 

dence  of  either.    In  1828  he  took  for  a  brief  the  ages  of  14  and  21  yoang  Moriaod  w  <';* 

period  the  part  of  the  royalists  against  the  oortea  &S^  i^  making  pictures  and  drawing  fur  ait 

of  Seville,  but  afterward  submitted  to  tiie  regen-  When  21  he  left  his  fiuher's  hoose  aod  pc^  "' 

oy  and  surrendered  Galicia  to  the  French.  .^Jfter  hb  art  alone,  reaching  the  full  matoritj  cf  t" 

the  restoration  of  absolute  monarchy  he  was  powers  about  1790,  after  which  period  be  p>t 

expelled  from  the  country  and  his  estates  were  himself  up  to  intemperance  and  prodic»7 

confiscated.    In  1882  he  was  permitted  to  re-  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  be  wi»  *«; 

turn  and  appointed  governor  of  Galicia.    For  dom  sober,  and  painted  only  to  supply  bit  ft - 

some  time  previous  to  his  death  he  acted  as  necessities ;  and  many  of  his  later  voiit  v'" 

commander  of  the  forces  agcunst  Don  Carlos,  executed  in  sponging  houses,  in  one  of  v 

He  published  his  Memoiree  in  Paris  in  1826.  he  died.    His  sul^ects  were  generalW  »>'''* 

MORIN,  Akthub  Jules,  a  French  engineer,  from  low  life,  and  notwithstanding  he  bj^^  ^ 

bom  in  Paris,  Oct  19,  1795.    He  was  educated  ceived  no  academical  instroctioD  sad  wit>  r  * 

at  the  polytechnic  school  of  Paris  and  at  the  rant  of  anatomy,  he  aequired  an  astooi^Mr^  •>  ■ 

military  academy  of  Metz,  where  he  officiated  in  painting  domestic  animals,  the  pi|(  1*<-''*^  ;' 

for  some  time  as  professor  of  mechanics.    Sub-  favorite.    He  was  also  rerj  tnee*i9aiv\iT- 

sequently  he   became   professor  of  practical  lineating  the  more  common  species  of  v^ 

mechanics  in  the  Mneerratoire  dee  arte  et  m^-  landscape,  consisting  of  fields  and  bed^  ^ 

tiere  in  Paris,  and  has  now  (1860)  for  some  ponds  of  water  and  clay  banks.    His  «!«'>' 

vears  been  at  tlio  head  of  that  institution.    He  aeteriorated  greatly  toward  the  close  ^^^  ^ 

holds  the  rank  of  general  in  the  army,  and  is  a  but  his  pictures  were  neverthelen  in  ^^ 

member  of  the  aoulemy  of  sciences  and  of  the  mand  that  a  regular  manufictory  ti  ^o^'^*^*  ' 

board  of  artillery.    In  1866  he  acted  as  presi-  of  them  was  eatAbliabed  by  bis  brather  Hc^-T 
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Lt  the  present  daj  well  antbenticated  piotnres  ords  from  profime  eyes,  read  «£  with  the  aid 
)j  Morland  bring  large  prices.  of  the  stone  spectacles,  the  "Book  of  Mor- 
MORMONS,  or  Lattxb  Dat  Saints,  the  mon/'  or  Golden  Bible  as  he  sometimes  called 
oUowers  of  a  religion  founded  by  Joseph  it,  to  Oliver  Oowdery,  who  wrote  it  down  as 
>mith,  who  was  born  at  Sharon,  Windsor  co.,  Smith  read  it.  It  was  printed  in  1830,  in  a  vol- 
Tt^  Bee  23,  1805,  and  killed  at  Carthage,  nme  of  several  hnndred  pages.  Appended  to  it 
11.,  June  27, 1844.  At  the  age  of  10  years  he  was  a  statement  signed  by  Oliver  Cowdery. 
emoved  with  his  parents  to  Palmyra^  Wayne  David  Whitmer,  and  Martin  Harris,  who  had 
o.,  N.  T.  From  the  testimony  of  their  neigh-  become  professed  believers  in  Smith's  super- 
ors  in  Palmyra,  the  repatation  of  the  Smiths  natnral  pretenmons,  and  are  called  by  the  Mor- 
ras  bad.  They  avoided  honest  labor,  and  mons  '*  the  three  witnesses.^  They  said :  ^'  We 
ccapied  themselves  chiefly  in  digging  for  hid-  declare  with  words  of  soberness  that  an  angel 
en  treasures  and  in  similar  visionary  pursuits,  of  Gk>d  came  down  from  heaven,  and  he  brought 
?hey  were  intemperate  and  nntruthful,  and  and  lidd  before  our  eyes  that  we  beheld  and 
rere  commonly  suspected  of  sheep  stealing  and  saw  the  plates  and  the  engravings  thereon.'' 
»tbcr  offences.  Upward  of  60  of  the  most  re-  Several ,  years  afterward,  however,  all  three 
pectable  citizens  of  Wayne  co.  testified  in  of  these  witnesses  quarrelled  with  Smith,  re- 
833,  under  oath,  that  the  Smith  fiunily  were  nounced  Mormonism,  and  avowed  the  falsity  of 
fimmorid,  false,  and  fraudulent  character,  and  their  testimony.  In  a  Mormon  publication, 
hat  Joseph  was  the  worst  of  them.  These  ^^Elder'sJourxial'V  1837),  Smith  himself  wrote 
tatements  are  not,  in  general,  contradicted  b^  thus  of  Harris :  *'  There  are  negroes  who  have 
he  Mormons.  His  most  distinguished  disci-  white  skins  as  well  as  black  ones;  Granny  Parish 
»le,  Brigham  Toung,  says:  ^^The  doctrine  he  and  others,  who  acted  as  lackeys,  such  as  Martin 
eaches  is  alll  know  about  the  matter;  bring  Harris.  But  they  are  so  far  beneath  mv  con- 
voy thing  against  that  if  yon  can.  As  to  any  tempt,  that  to  notice  any  of  them  would  be  too 
hing  else,  1  do  not  care  if  he  acts  like  a  devil ;  great  a  sacrifice  for  a  gentleman  to  make."  Im- 
le  has  brought  forth  a  doctrine  that  will  save  mediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  ^*  Book  of 
la,  if  we  will  abide  by  it.  He  may  get  drunk  Mormon*'  many  of  Smith's  neighbors  testified 
:very  day  of  his  life,  sleep  with  his  neighbor's  that  he  had  repeatedly  made  contradictory 
vife  every  night,  run  horses  and  gamble ;  I  do  statements  about  the  plates  and  the  Golden 
lot  care  any  thing  about  that,  for  I  never  em-  Bible.  Peter  Ingersoll,  one  of  his  intimate 
»race  any  man  in  my  faith."  The  Mormon  friends,  declared  under  oath :  ^^  Smith  UAd  me 
vr iters  state  that  Smith  was  very  poorly  edu-  the  whole  affair  was  a  hoax,  that  he  had  no  such 
ated.  He  could  read  with  difficulty,  wrote  an  book,  and  did  not  believe  that  there  was  such 
m perfect  hand,  and  had  a  very  limited  un«  a  book  in  existence ;  but,  said  he,  as  I  have  got 
lerstanding  of  the  elementary  rules  of  arith-  the  damned  fools  fixed,  I  shall  carry  out  the  fun." 
uetic.  The  revelations,  proclamations,  letters.  The  **Book  of  Mormon"  is  a  collection  of  15 
md  other  documents  put  forth  by  him  in  the  distinct  books  professing  to  be  written  at  dif- 
ubsequent  part  of  his  career,  were  generally  ferent  periods  by  successive  prophets.  Its  style 
written  by  others.  According  to  his  own  ac-  is  an  exceedingly  clumsy  ana  verbose  imitation 
^oont.  Smith  at  about  the  age  of  15  years  be-  of  that  of  the  common  Suslish  translation  of 
^n  to  have  visions.  On  the  night  of  Sept.  21,  the  Bible,  portions  of  which,  to  the  number  in 
[823,  the  angel  Moroni  appeared  to  him  three  all  of  800  passages,  are  incorporated  without 
imes,  giving  him  much  instruction,  and  inform-  acknowledgment,  and  are  frequently  dted  b^ 
og  him  that  God  had  a  work  for  him  to  do ;  Mormons  as  specimens  of  the  book.  A  multi- 
ind  that  a  record  written  upon  gold  plates,  and  tude  of  names  are  introduced,  some  Hebrew  and 
^ving  an  account  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  biblical,  others  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  rest 
America  and  the  dealings  of  God  wi^  them,  imitations  of  the  former.  The  first  book  pro- 
vas  deposited  in  a  particular  place  in  the  earth  fesses  to  be  the  work  of  Nephi,  a  Jew,  the  son 
a  hQl  in  Manchester,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.),  and,  of  Lehi,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
pvith  the  record,  two  transparent  stones  in  silver  King  Zedekiah,  about  600  B.  0.  In  obedience 
x>ws  like  spectacles,  which  were  anciently  to  the  command  of  the  Lord,  who  appeared  to 
railed  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  on  looking  him  in  a  dream,  he  went  into  the  wilderness  of 
ii rough  which  the  golden  plates  would  become  Arabia  and  dwelt  there  a  long  time  with  hla 
ntelligible.  On  Sept.  22,  1827,  the  angel  of  family.  At  len^,  still  under  divine  instmo- 
:he  Lord  placed  in  Smith's  hands  the  plates  and  tion,  Lehi  and  his  family  ^  out  in  search  of  a 
:he  Urim  and  Thummim.  The  plates  were  promised  land,  and  after  travelling  ^  nearly 
learly  8  inches  long  by  T  wide,  and  a  little  eastward"  for  8  years,  "  through  a  wilder- 
;h inner  than  ordinary  tin,  and  were  bound  to-  ness,"  they  reached  the  ocean.  Here  tlieybnilt 
^ether  by  3  rings  running  through  the  whole,  a  ship,  and,  guided  by  a  compass,  saOed  to 
Altogether  they  were  about  6  inches  thick,  and  Amenca.  The  Book  of  Mormon  itself  gives 
were  neatly  engraved  on  each  side  with  hiero-  no  indication  of  the  part  of  the  continent  on 
^lyphics  in  a  language  called  tiie  reformed  which  they  landed,  but  later  Mormon  inter- 
Bgyptian,  not  then  known  on  the  earth.  From  pretations  or  revelations  declare  it  to  have 
;hese  plates  Smith,  sitting  behind  a  blanket  been  the  coast  of  ChilL  Those  who  arrived  in 
inng  across  the  room  to  keep  the  sacred  reo-  America  were  Lehi  and  his  wife,  hia  4  sona^ 
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LAtnaiif  Lemnelf  Sam,  and  Nephi.  and  their  4  Zenifl^  Alma,  Helaman,  Nephi  the  Seeood,  ul 

wiyea,  2  ^sons  of  Ishmael  ^  and  ineir  2  wives,  Nephi  the  Third.    Theae  booki  conant  Lam 

and  2toram,  a  seryant)  and  hia  wife ;  in  all,  8  wholly  of  a  narrative  of  tranaactioitf  in  NV.: 

adnlt  men  with  as  many  wivea.    Beside  these,  and  South  America,  chiefly  of  wan  betwcecj^ 

there  were  2  infant  sons  of  Lehi  bom  dor-  Nephitesand  the  LamaniteaorrediiieD,iDJof 

ing  the  jonmey  through  the  wilderness,  Jacob  revolutions  in  thelandof  2^graheni]a,whkhr« 

and  Joseph.    In  America  they  found  **  beasts  near  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  where  there  vai  k 

in  the  forest  of  ^very  kind,  both  the  cow,  and  exceeding  great  city.    At  leogth,  io  tiie^.uc 

the  ox,  and  the  ass,  and  the  horse,  and  the  Nephi  the  Second,  a  terrible  earthqoike  n- 

goat"    Soon  after  his  arrival  in  America  Lehi  nounced  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  at  Jeroulc 

died,  and  dissenmous  speedily  ensued  between  and  8  days  afterward  the  Lord  himself  deaeetij: 

Kephi  and  his  elder  brothers  Laman  and  Le-  out  of  heaven  into  the  chief  city  of  the  NepLi>. 

mud ;  and,  separating  from  them,  Kephi  moved  in  sight  of  all  the  people,  to  whom  ha  eihit.«. 

into  the  wilderness  accompanied  by  Sam  and  his  wounded  side  and  the  prints  of  Um  aiib  s 

Zoram  and  their  families,  the  boys  Jacob  and  his  hands  and  feet    He  remained  amon;  ti« 

Joseph,  and  such  of  tixe  women  and  children  40  daya,  instructing  them  in  CbriatianitT  vk. 

as  took  his  side.    Laman  and  Lemuel  and  the  instituting  Christian  chur6he&    The  Chrbt  £.- 

^  sons  of  Ishmael "  and  their  families,  as  a  of  America,  unlike  their  brethren  in  the  t^i 

punishment  for  rebelling  against  Nephi,  whom  world,  immediately  adopted  tiie  Chriitian  m 

the  Lord  had  appointed  to  be  their  ruler,  were  for  their  chronological  oomputations;  ani  v* 

cursed  by  the  Lord,  and  they  and  all  their  poe-  cording  to   the   record,  in  the  4  foUw^r 

terity  condemned  to  have  dark  skins  and  to  centuries  the  wars  between  them  tad  *i 

^  become  an  idle  people,  full  of  mischief  and  heathen  Lamanitee  continued  to  ng«,  v.l 

subtlety,  which  did  seek  in  the  wilderness  for  great   destruction   of  the   Chri8tiAn^  t'^a 

beaata  of  prev.*'    This  was  the  origin  of  the  populous  and  civilisad  cities,  which  were  Ttn 

American  Indiana,  who  are  consequently  be-  numerous   throughout  North  Americi*  ^^ 

lieved  by  the  Mormons  to  be  of  Jewish  race,  gradually  captured  and  deetroyed.    Io  tb^ya* 

Nephi  and  his  4  companions  multiplied  and  884  the  Christians  made  their  final  f^'-  ^' 

prospered  in  their  new  settlement  to  such  a  the  hill  Cumoridi,  in  ifestem  New  Tort  vr^^ 

degree  that  within  80  yean  after  their  departure  in  a  great  battle  280,000  of  them  vff»  ^ 

ih>m  Jerusalem,  that  is,  within  22  years  after  Moroni,  one  of  th4  survivors,  after  viDdcr/. 

their  arrival  in  America,  they  had  become  so  a  fugitive  till  A.  D.  420,  sealed  up  the  P'-<- 

numerous  and  rich  that  Nephi  says:  *^AndI  plates  on  which  all  these  things  were  vruk:. 

did  teach  my  people  to  build  buildings ;  and  to  and  hid  them  in  tibe  hill  where  they  were  fi*::. 

work  in  all  manner  of  wood,  and  of  iron,  and  by  Joseph  Smith.    One  of  the  books  in  th«o«  ■ 

of  copper,  and  of  brass,  and  of  steel,  and  of  lection,  the  book  of  Ether,  gives  an  aooou:  -^ 

gold,  and  of  silver,  and  of  precious  ores,  which  an  earlier  settlement  of  America  thin  tb:  ^' 

were  in  great  abundance.    And  I,  Nephi,  did  Lehi,  by  a  colony  from  the  tower  of  Bibel^<- 

build  a  temple;  and  I  did  construct  it  after  after  the  deluge,  which  was  led  byJeraii?- 

the  manner  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  save  it  in  time  became  a  great  nation  whidt  wa»  <k- 

were  not  built  of  so  many  precious  things ;  for  stroyed  for  ita  sins  before  the  arrifiio^U' 

they  were  not  to  be  found  upon  the  land ;  colony  from  Jerusalem.    The  book  of  A^ 

wherefore  it  could  not  be  built  like  unto  Solo-  which  professes  to  have  been  written  eereni^i^ 

mon*s  temple.    But  the  manner  of  the  con-  turies  before  Christ,  contains  the  foUowinr  y 

struction  was  like  unto  the  temple  of  Solomon ;  sage :  "  For  do  we  not  read,  that  God  it  th«  ^^^ 

and  the  workmanship  thereof  was  exceeding  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  and  thitin  Liu  * 

fine And  it  came  to  pass  that  I,  Nephi,  neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  ehicr-<^' 

did  consecrate  Jacob  and  Joseph,  that  tney  These  expressions,  which  the  author  of  AimAo* 

ahonld  be  priests  and  teachers  over  the  land  of  as  written  and  rcMd  in  hia  day,  werealeowr.:: 

my  people.    And  it  came  to  pass  that  we  lived  in  Greek  by  Paul  and  James  in  their  epb'J'*  ^ 

after  the  manner  of  happiness.     And  thirty  the  first  century  after  Christ    AtastiUcsr.r 

J  ears  had  passed  away  from  the  time  we  left  period  Nephi,  anticipating  Shakespeare,  k-^^ 

erusalem.'^  Nephi  died  about  50  years  after  his  of  '*  the  cold  and  silent  grave  whence  ot>  t.n<- 

arrival  in  Amenca,  and  his  people  continued  dler  returns.^ — ^The  religions  teaching  c*^/' 

to  be  called  Nephitea  and  to  be  governed  by  *^Book  of  Mormon"  relate  in  great  part  to  ja* 

kings  bearing  the  name  of  Nephi  for  many  trinal  questions  that  were  rife  in  the  riliegw » 

generationa.    The  record  of  their  history  was  western  New  York  about  1880.  CalrinioD.  I  '• 

continued  on    golden   plates   by  Jacob   the  versaliam,  Methodism,  MUleDariaain,  ^^^ 

brother  of  Nephi,  Enos  the  son  of  Jacob,  Ja-  Catholicism,  and  other  modem  formi  of  bf- 

rom  the  son  of  Enoa,  Omni  the  son  of  Jarom,  are  discussed.    Infant  baptism  is  wvnij  ^^ 

and  finally  by  Mormon,  whoee  name  is  given  to  demned,  and  polygamy  u  repeatedly  deoocr  -• 

a  single  book,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  volume,  as  for  example :  ^^  For  beb<^  thoe  jai-*  ' 

and  who,  '*  many  hundred  years  after  the  coming  Lord,  this  people  begin  to  wax  in  iaiqnt?  " ' ' 
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DOTDiDg  David  and  Solomon  his  son.  Behold,  after  ihepablioatlon  of  the  **  Book  of  Mormon,'' 
Darid  and  Solomon  trolj  had  manj  wivea  ana  when  she  eent  it  to  Oonneaut,  where  a  pabUc 
soDcabines,  which  thing  was  abominable  before  meeting,  composed  in  part  of  persons  who 
me,  saith  the  Lord.  'VHierefore,  thos  saith  the  remembered  Spalding's  work,  had  requested 
Lord,  I  have  led  this  people  forth  out  of  the  her  to  send  the  mannsoript  that  it  might  be 
land  of  Jemsalem,  by  the  power  of  mine  arm,  pablidj  compared  with  the  "Book  of  Mormon." 
that  I  might  raise  np  unto  me  a  righteons  She  says  in  oonolosion :  "  I  am  sare  that  nothing 
t>ranoh  from  the  frnit  of  the  loins  of  Joseph,  would  grieve  my  hnsband  more,  were  he  living, 
W^berefore  I,  the  Lord  God,  will  not  suffer  that  than  the  nse  which  has  been  made  of  his  work, 
^his  people  shidl  do  like  nnto  them  of  old.  The  air  of  antiquity  which  was  thrown  about 
^erefore,  my  brethren,  hear  me  and  hearken  the  composition  doubtless  suggested  the  idea 
:o  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  for  there  shall  not  any  of  converting  it  to  the  purposes  of  delusion, 
nan  among  you  have  save  it  be  one  wife ;  and  Thus,  a  historical  romance,  with  the  addition 
concubines  he  shall  have  none;  for  I,  the  Lord,  of  a  few  pious  expressions,  and  extracts  from 
lelighteth  in  the  chastity  of  women."  Free  ma-  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  has  been  construed  into 
lonry,  whidi  about  1830  was  a  popular  subject  a  new  Bible,  and  palmed  off  upon  a  company 
>f  discussion  in  western  New  York,  figures  of  poor  deluded  fanatics  as  divine."  Sidn^ 
extensively  in  the  "  Book  of  Mormon,"  which  Rigdon  was  bom  in  St.  Olair  township^  Alle- 
ibounds  in  anti-masonic  denunciations  of  secret  ghany  oo.,  Penn.,  Feb.  19,  1798.  Soon  alter 
locieties,  though  Smith  and  all  the  leading  getting  possession  of  a  copy  of  Spalding's  mann- 
tf  ormons  subsequently  became  fne  masons,  and  script,  he  quitted  the  printing  office  and  became 
>rgani2ed  their  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  imi-  a  preacher  of  doctrines  peculiar  to  himseU^  and 
:ation  of  the  masonic  system  of  degrees. — ^Ac-  very  umilar  to  those  afterward  incorporated 
wording  to  the  opponents  of  Mormonism,  from  into  the  ^*  Book  of  Mormon."  He  had  a  small 
nvestigations  made  soon  after  the  appearance  body  of  converts  to  his  notions  when  about 
>f  the  *^  Book  of  Mormon,"  the  fact  is  fully  1829  he  became  associated  with  Joseph  Smith, 
established  that  the  real  author  of  the  work  who  was  then  endeavoring  to  gain  believers  to 
was  Solomon  Spalding,  who  was  bom  In  Ash-  his  tale  of  the  golden  plates  and  stone  specta* 
brd,  Oonn.,  in  1761,  was  graduated  at  Dart-  des.  It  is  asserted  that  through  Rigdon^saigenOT 
nooth  college,  and  was  i^rward  ordained.  Smith  became  possessed  of  a  copy  of  Spalding^ 
Vfter  preaching  for  8  or  4  years,  he  relinquish-  manuscripti  wluch  he  read  frt>m  behind  the  bliw- 
h!  the  ministry,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  ket  to  his  amanuensis  Oliver  Oowdery,  with 
ftuj^iness  at  Cherry  VaUey,  N.  T.,  whence  in  such  additions  as  suited  the  views  and  purposes 
809  he  removed  to  Oonneaut,  Ohio.  From  of  Rigdon  and  himself  Immediately  on  its  pub- 
3onneaut  in  1812  he  removed  to  Pittsburg,  and  lication,  the  ^^  Book  of  Mormon"  was  dauned 
hence  in  1814  to  Amity,  Penn.,  where  he  died  not  only  by  Spalding^s  widow  but  by  many  of 
D  1816.  He  had  an  inveterate  taste  for  liter-  his  friends  as  Lis  long  lost  work.  John  SpaM- 
iry  pursuits,  and  wrote  several  novels,  which  ing,  a  brother  of  Solomon,  says  in  a  deposi- 
le  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  to  his  friends  in  tion:  *'I  made  him  (Solomon  Spalding)  a  visit 
nanuacript,  as  they  were  so  worthless  that  he  in  about  8  years  after  (1818),  and  found  that  he 
)ould  find  no  publisher  for  them,  while  his  had  failed,  and  was  considerably  involved  in 
poverty  prevented  him  from  issuing  them  at  debt  He  then  told  me  he  had  been  writing  a 
Its  own  expense.  During  his  residence  in  book,  which  he  intended  to  have  printed,  the 
>hio  in  1810-*11- 12  he  wrote  a  romance  to  avails  of  which  he  thought  would  enable  him 
iccount  for  the  peopling  of  America  by  deriving  to  pay  aU  his  debts.  The  book  was  entitled 
he  Indians  from  the  Hebrews,  in  accordance  *  Manuscript  Found,*  of  which  he  read  to  me. 
rith  an  absurd  notion  then  prevalent  in  some  many  passages.  It  was  a  hbtorical  romance 
larts  of  the  country  that  the  American  Indians  of  the  first  settiers  of  America,  endeavoring  to 
rere  descended  from  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  show  that  the  American  Indians  are  the  de- 
ls early  as  1813  this  work  was  announced  in  soeodants  of  the  Jews  or  the  lost  tribes.  It 
be  newspapers  as  fortiicoming,  and  as  contain-  gave  a  detailed  account  of  their  Journey  from 
Dg  a  trandation  of  the  ^  Book  of  Mormon."  Jerusalem,  by  land* and  sea,  till  they  arrived  in 
>palding  entitled  his  book  ^^  Manuscript  Found,"  America  under  the  command  of  Nephi  and 
ind  intended  to  publish  with  it  by  way  of  pre-  Lehi.  They  afterward  had  quarrels  and  con- 
aoe  or  advertisement  a  fictitious  account  of  its  tentions,  and  separated  into  two  distinct  nations, 
liscovery  in  a  cave  in  Ohio.  His  widow,  in  a  one  of  which  he  denominated  Nephites  and  tihe 
tatement  published  by  her  in  the  *^  Boston  other  Lamanites.  Grael  and  bloody  warn  en- 
onmal,"  May  18, 1889,  declares  that  in  1812  sued,  in  which  great  multitudes  were  slain. 
le  placed  his  manuscript  in  a  printing  office  at  They  buried  their  dead  in  large  heaps,  which 
^ittsburg,  with  which  Sidney  Rigdon  was  con-  caused  the  mounds  so  common  in  this  country, 
lected.  Rigdon,  she  says,  copied  the  menu-  Their  arts,  sciences,  and  civilization  were 
cript ;  and  his  possession  of  a  copy  was  known  brought  into  view,  in  order  to  account  for  all 
o  all  in  the  printing  office,  and  was  often  men-  the  curious  antiquities  found  in  varions  parts 
iooed  by  himself.  Sabsequentiy  the  original  of  Noith  and  South  America.  I  have  reoently 
oanuscript  was  returned  to  the  author,  who  read  the  *  Book  of  Mormon,*  and  to  my  great 
oon  after  died*    His  widow  preserved  it  till  surprise  I  find  nearly  the  same  historical  matteri 
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names,  te.,  as  they  were  io  mv  brother^s  writ-  the  final  gathering  plaee  of  the  8aiiifei,«lio  vat 

incB.    I  well  remember  that  he  wrote  in  the  to  assemble  at  New  Son  or  New  Tnrilim 

old  style,  and  commenced  aboat  eyery  sentence  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  the  eontianc 

with  'And  it  came  to  pass,'  or  *Now  it  came  With  the  ^^Bookof  Mormon*' aa  their  text  M 

to  pass,'  the  same  as  in  the  *Book  of  Mormon;'  authority,  they  began  to  i>reach  thia  acv  ps- 

ana  aooordmg  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  pel ;  and  Smith's  family  and  n  lew  of  hii  mw- 

and  belief,  it  is  the  same  as  my  brother  Solomon  oiatea,  together  with  some  of  fiigdon's  prsfiok 

wrote,  with  the  exception  of  the  religious  mat-  followers,  were  soon  nomerooa  enough  to  ci» 

tor.    By  what  means  it  has  fallen  into  the  atitnte  the  Mormon  ohnroh,  aa  it  was  strlcd  Vt 

hands  of  Joseph  Smith,  ir.,  I  am  nnable  to  de-  the  people  aronnd  them,  or  the  ehoreh  oi  Lstkr 

termine."    Martha  Spalding,  the  wife  of  John  Day  Saints,  as  they  preaenUy  htga  to  oil 

Spalding^  Henry  Lake,  the  partner  in  business  themselves.    The  churoh  was  first  regalarij<r 

of  Solomon  Spidding,  and  many  others  oorrobo-  ganised  at  Manchester,  N.  T^  April  6,  f  s^*. 

rated  these  statements  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  tlie  first  conference  was  held  at  FsycOr. 

John  N.  Miller  of  Springfield,  Penn.,  testified  in  N.  Y.,  in  June,  at  whieh  time  the  nurabv  of  bf^ 

Sept  1888,  that  in  1811  he  was  in  the  employ  lieyers  had  increased  to  80.    Smith,  dinetsd  • 

of  Spalding,  and  lodged  and  boarded  in  his  he  said  by  revelatioo,  in  Jan.  18S1,  led  tki 

house,  and  frequently  perused  portions  of  the  whole  body  of  believers  to  Kirtlttid,  OUa 

'*  Manuscript  Found,"  which  tiie  author  also  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  New  Jerankn. 

sometimes  read  to  him.    Miller  savs:  **I  have  Here  converts  were  nmidly  made,  and  k»«. 

recently  examined  the  'Book  of  Mormon,'  and  desuring  a  wider  field  ror  the  growth  of  tW 

find  in  it  the  writings  of  Solomon  Spaldins,  church.  Smith  and  Riffdon  traTeued  weitwird. 

from  beginning  to  end,  but  mixed  up  with  lookingfor  a  suitable  u>catlott,  which  was  to^ 

Scripture  and  other  religious  matter,  which  I  in  Independence,  Jackson  co..  Mo,  when  a 

did  not  meet  in  the  *  Manuscript  Found.'  Many  August  bmith  dedicated  a  site  for  the  Ua^  t* 

of  the  paaoages  in  the  Mormon  book  are  verba-  be  erected  by  the  aainta,  and  named  the  pU^ 

Um  from  Spalding,  and  others  in  part    The  New  Jerusalem.    On  their  retom  to  Kirltinl 

names  of  Nephi,  Lehi,  Moroni,  and  in  fact  all  where  they  propoaed  to  remain  for  5  yon  **io^ 

the  principal  names  are  brought  fresh  to  my  make  money,"  Smith  and  Bigdon  estabbbedi 

recoUeotion  by  the  gold  Bible."  The  printing  of  mill  and  a  store,  and  set  up  a  bank  witboat  i 

the  *'  Book  of  Mormon"  was  done  at  the  expense  charter,  of  which  Smith  appointed  himadf  prM* 

of  Martin  Harris,  who  had  some  property,  and  dent,  and  made  Rigdon  cashier.    The  aoigk' 

was  persuaded  that  he  could  make  money  by  boring  country  was  fiooded  with  notaiofttrt 

the  speculation.    While  Uie  work  was  in  pro-  doubtral  value;  and  in  consequence  of  tbt<^ 

greas,  this  man  called  upon  Prof.  Anthon  of  other  business  transactioDa  in  whidi  Soitli  tM 

New  York  with  a  transcript  on  paper  which  Rigdon  were  accused  of  frandnlent  desHi^  > 

Smith  had  given  him  of  the  characters  on  one  mob  on  the  night  of  March  Sti,  188S,  dntfort^ 

of  the  golden  phttes.    ^^  This  paper,"  Prof.  An-  the  two  nrophets  from  thefar  beds,  and  tamd  i:^ 

thon  statea  in  a  letter  dated  New  York,  Feb.  feathered  them.    About  a  year  afterward  sfi*v- 

17,  1884^  *^was  in  fact  a  singular  scroll.    It  emmentforthechuroh  waain8litnted,eoo»ti« 

ooosisted  of  all  kinds  of  crooked  characters,  of  8  presidents.  Smith,  Rigdon,  and  FMcritb. 

disposed  in  columns,  and  had  evidently  been  Williams,  who  together  were  styled  th«  fi« 

prepared  by  some  person  who  had  before  him  presidency,  a  revelation  fimn  the  Lord  harx 

at  the  time  a  book  containing  varioua  alpha-  declared  that  the  sins  of  Rigdon  and  WQliiv 

beta,  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  crosses  and  were  forgiven,  ^  and  that  they  were  bcnecfo'i 

fionriahes;  Roman  letters,  inverted  or  placed  to  be  accounted  as  equal  with  Joseph  Snitli^K 

sideways,  were  arranged  and  placed  in  pear-  in  holding  the  keys  of  his  laatkingdoo.''  A^*^ 

pendicular  columns ;   and  the  whole  ended  in  this  time  Brigham  Young  beoame  a  coot«fi  t*- 

a  rude  delineation  of  a  circle,  divided  into  Mormoniam.    He  waa  bom  at  Whitinghsv,  Vu 

various    compartments,  decked  with  various  June  1, 1801,  and  was  the  son  of  a  fitfnxr  «U 

strange  marks,  and  evidently  copied  after  the  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  revolntioii.    B«  i^ 

Mexican    calendar  given  by   Humboldt,    but  rived  at  Kirtland  toward  the  doss  of  1^ 

ocnrfed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  betray  tiie  source  and  was  soon  ordained  an  elder,  and  brfia  ^ 

whenoe  it  was  derived."    This  letter  was  writ-  preach.  His  talent  and  shrewdnesspeedilT  suit 

ten  to  oontxadict  a  report  set  afloat  by  Smith  nim  prominent,  and  in  Feb.  188ft,  whea  s  fl^ 

that  Prof.  Anthon  had  pronounced  the  oharao*  ther  atep  was  taken  in  the  organiatiA  ^  * 

ters  to  be  Egyptian  hieroglyphios.'-Smith  and  hierarchy  by  the  institution  of  the  (jeom  j^ 

Rigdon  seem  at  first  to  have  had  vague  and  the  12  apoetlea,  he  was  ordained  one  of  tbf -t 

oonfused  ideaa  as  to  the  nature  and  design  of  and  sent  out  with  the  other  qMWtlas  to  f^ 

the  church  they  were  about  to  establish.  They  the  new  doctrines*    His  field  of  labor  ws»  ^ 

were  both  inclined  to  teach  millenarianiam,  eastern  states,  and  ha  was  signally  sacrci^  ** 

which  at  that  time  was  beginningto  attract  atten*  making  converts.    In  1886  a  large  md  <«^* 

tion  in  western  New  York;  and  they  accordingly  temple,  which  had  been  Ibr  8  yeais  la  f^'^ 

aettled  into  the  doctrine  that  the  mUlennium  waa  of  building,  waa  coosecratcd  at  Klrtlsad ;  ^ 

oloae  at  hand,  that  the  Indians  were  to  be  in  1887  Orson  Hyde  and  Heber  C  Km^ 

apeedily  converted,  and  that  America  was  to  be  the  latter  of  whom  had  beeooM  a  eoevwt  a 
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1832,  were  sent  m  misrionaries  to  England,  law.  The  militJa  of  the  state  was  called  oat  I7 
In  Jan.  1836,  the  bank  at  Kirtland  having  the  governor,  and  Rigdon  and  Smith  were  ar- 
failed,  Smith  and  Bigdon,  to  avoid  arrest  for  rested,  charged  with  treason,  mnrder,  and  felon/, 
fraud,  fled  in  the  night,  hotlj  porsned  by  their  The  forces  of  the  state  bein^  overwhelming  in 
creditors,  and  took  refuge  in  Missonri.  In  number,  the  Mormons  capitulated  and  agreed  to 
that  state,  meanwhile,  lai^  numbers  of  Mor-  quit  Miisaouri,  and  to  Uie  number  of  several 
mons  had  collected,  and  had  become  involved  thousands  crossed  the  MissiBsippi  into  Illinois, 
in  qoarrels  with  the  people  by  whom  they  were  They  were  soon  after  joined  by  Smith,  who  broke 
charged  with  plundering  and  burning  habitations,  out  of  the  gaol  where  he  had  been  confined 
and  with  secret  assassinaUons;  and  after  various  awaiting  trud.  Rigdon  had  previously  been 
conflicts  with  mobs,  who  drove  them  successive-  liberated  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  fol- 
ly from  Jackson  co.  and  from  Gay  co.,  they  set-  lowing  extract  from  the  message  of  the  governor 
tied  in  Caldwell  co.,  at  the  town  of  Far  West,  of  Missouri  in  1840  states  the  character  of  the 
where  Smith  and  Rigdon  joined  them.  The  con-  transactions  which  resulted  in  the  expdsion  of 
flictB  with  the  Missourians  still  continued,  and  the  Mormous:  "  These  people  had  violated  the 
many  outrages  were  committed  and  several  per-  laws  of  the  land  by  open  and  avowed  resistance 
sons  killed  on  both  sides.  In  the  midst  of  their  to  them ;  they  had  undertaken,  without  the  aid 
external  troubles,  internal  dissensions  broke  ont^  of  the  dvil  authority,  to  redress  their  real  or 
among  the  Mormons.  Several  of  their  leading  fancied  grievances ;  Uiey  had  instituted  among 
men  apostatized  and  accused  Smith  of  gross  themselves  a  government  of  their  own,  inde- 
crimes  and  frauds  On  Oct  24, 1836,  Thomas  pendent  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  government 
B.  March,  the  president  of  the  12  apostles,  and  of  this  state ;  they  had,  at  an  indement  season 
Orson  Ilyde,  also  one  of  the  aposUes,  made  be-  of  the  year,  driven  the  inhabitants  of  an  entire 
fore  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Ray  co.,  Mo.,  an  county  from  their  homes,  ravaged  their  cropa, 
ofl&davit  in  which  March  said,  corroborated  by  and  destroyed  their  dwellings.  Under  these 
Hyde :  ^^  They  have  among  them  a  company,  circumstances  it  became  the  imperious  duty  of 
consisting  of  all  that  are  considered  true  Mor-  the  executive  to  interpose  and  exercise  the 
mons,  called  the  Danites,  who  have  taken  an  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  to  protect 
oath  to  support  the  heads  of  the  church  in  aU  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens,  to  restore 
things  that  they  say  or  do,  whether  right  or  order  and  tranquillity  to  the  country,  and  main- 
wrong The  plan  of  sfdd  Smith,  the  tain  the  supremacy  of  our  laws."    The  Mormons 

prophet,  is  to  take  thia  state ;  and  he  professes  were  kindly  received  in  Illinois,  and  Dr.  Isaac 

bo  his  people  to  intend  taking  the  United  States,  Galland,  who  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  at  Oom- 

xnd  ultimately  the  whole  world.    This  is  the  merce,  Carthage  co.,  BL,  gave  Smith  aoonsider- 

i>elief  of  the  church,  and  my  own  opinion  of  the  able  portion  of  it  in  order  to  enhance  tiie  value 

prophet's  plan  and  intentions.    The  prophet  in-  of  the  rest  by  the  settlement  of  the  Mormons 

:ulcates  the  notion,  and  it  is  believea  by  every  there.    Smith  accordingly  received  a  revelation 

sue  Mormon,  that  Smith's  prophecies  are  supe-  commanding  the  saints  to  establish  themselves 

rior  to  the  law  of  the  land.    I  have  heard  the  at  Commerce,  and  build  a  city  to  be  called 

prophet  say  that  he  would  yet  tread  down  his  Nauvoo  on  the  land  presented  to  him,  whi^ 

enemies  and  walk  over  their  dead  bodies;  that  he  divided  into  house  lots  and  sold  to  his  fol- 

f  be  was  not  let  alone  he  would  be  a  second  lowers  at  high  prices.    By  this  transaction,  and 

tfaliomet  to  this  generation,  and  that  he  would  by  other  equally  successful  speculations,  the 

nake  it  one  gore  of  blood  from  the  Rocky  prophet  in  a  few  years  amassed  a  fortune  estl- 

nountains  to  the  Atiantic  ocean.*'    The  defiant  mated  at  upward  of  $1,000,000.    Nauvoo  soon 

ind  menacing  tone  of  the  Mormon  leaders  con-  grew  to  be  a  city  of  several  thousand  inbaU- 

;ributed  much  to  the  excitement  against  them,  tants,  the  saints  being  summoned  by  a  new  rev- 

Eligdon,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Far  West,  elation  to  assemble  there  from  all  quarters  of 

Faly  4,  1838,  said :  '^  We  take  God  and  all  the  the  world,  and  to  build  a  temple  for  the  Lord, 

loly  angels  to  witness  this  day,  that  we  warn  and  a  hotel  in  which  Smith  and  his  family 

ill  men  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come  G^ould  "  have  place  from  generation  to  genera- 

m  us  no  more  for  ever.    The  man,  or  the  set  tion,  for  ever  and  ever.''    The  legislature  of 

>f  men,  who  attempts  it,  does  it  at  the  expense  Illinois  granted  a  charter  for  the  city  of  Nan* 

>f  their  lives.    And  that  mob  that  comes  on  voo,  co^erring  upon  it  extraordinary  nrivi- 

is  to  disturb  us,  it  shall  be  between  them  and  leges,  which  enabled  Smith,  Rigdon,  ana  tiie 

IS  a  war  of  extermination,  for  we  will  follow  other   leaders  to   exercise   almost  unlimited 

Jiem  till  the  lost  drop  of  their  blood  is  spilled,  civil  power.    They  were  authorized  by  charter 

>r  else  they  will  have  to  exterminate  us.    For  to  organize  a  military  body,  which  was  accord- 

^0  will  carry  the  seat  of  war  to  their  own  houses,  ingly  formed  under  tiie  name  of  the  Nan  voo  le- 

ind  their  own  families,  and  one  Piurty  or  the  gion,  and  comprised  nearly  all  the  Mormona 

>ther  shall  be  utterly  destroyed."    Toward  the  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Smith  was  commander 

ilose  of  1838  the  conflict  between  the  Mormons  of  this  force  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-generaL 

md  the  Missourians  assumed  the  character  and  Beside  this  oflSce,  he  held  those  of  mayor  of 

>roportions  of  civil  war.    The  Mormons  armed  the  city  and  first  president  of  the  church.    By 

hemselves,  and  assembling  in  large  bodies  for-  a  revelation  g^ven  April  6, 1880.  he  had  been 

ifiod  their  towns  and  defied  the  officers  of  tiie  appointed  ^  seer,  translator,  prophet^  aposUe  of 
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Jesns  Ohrist,  and  elder  of  the  church  ;^  and  the  Law  fledand  took  reAi^in  Garthageytheeontj 

Lord  had  nud  of  him :  "  The  church  shall  give  seat,  where  they  ohtained  warrants  aguoR  J»> 

heed  to   all  his  words   and  commandments  seph  Smith,  his  hrother  Hymm  8nu2k,  a&4 1< 

which  h9  shall  give  onto  you  ;  for  his  word  others.    The  warrant  was  aerred  opon  Bsusk 

shall  ye  receive  as  if  from  my  own  month,  hnt   he  refused  to  obey,  and  the  ooitfcahi« 

in  all  patience  and  faith.''     This  revelation  who  served  it  was  driven  fircnn  Kanvoa  Tk 

gave  the   prophet    ahsolate    authority   over  county  authorities  called  out  the  militia  to  » 
is  followers,  making  him  the  mouthpiece  of  force  the  law ;  the  Mormons  armed  tbennlm 
God  himself    The  civil  and  military  ofBcea  and  a  civil  war  seemed  impending,  wbes  tk 
which  he  conferred  upon  himself  at  Nanvoo  governor  of  the  state  persuao&d  the  two  SiBitb 
and  the  legion  at  his  command  gave  him  sn-  to  surrender  and  take  Uieir  triaL    Thej  w«n 
preme  power  within  the  city,  whose  charter  committed  to  the  gaol  at  Carthage,  and  a  foiiti 
had  been  purposely  so  framed  that  the  state  au-  stationed  for  their  protection.    On  the  etefllti 
tiiorities  were  almost  excluded  from  jurisdiction  of  June  27  a  mob,  composed  chiefly  of  Mmcc- 
within  its  limits.    On  April  6, 1841,  the  founda-  rian&  attacked  the  gaol,  overpowered  the  goiri 
tion  of  the  temple  was  lind  at  Nauvoo,  bv  Lieut  and  fired  upon  the  prisoners  with  rifla  tbvcp 
Gen.  Smith,  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  a  window  and  door.    Hymm  Smith  vis  uh 
legion,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  military  stanUy  shot  dead.     Joseph  returned  the  £n 
staff;  and  the  saints  being  commanded  by  rev-  with  a  revolver  till  his  charges  wereexhAoetK^ 
elation  not  only  to  contribute  to  its  erection,  and  then  attempted  to  escape  through  the  Tie- 
but  to  labor  personally  upon  the  work  every  dow,  but  was  shot  as  he  leaped  thiough  it  tad 
tenth  day,  its  walla  rapidly  arose. — ^In  1888  fell  to  the  ground  dead.    The  death  of  the  pro- 
Smith  had  persuaded  a  number  of  women  to  phet  caused  much  temporaiy  ooniuaon  hdliv 
cohabit  witn  him,  callinff  them  his  spiritual  the  saints.    Sidney  Rigdon  aspired  to  sdc(«c4 
wives,  although   he  had   a   lawful  wife   to  him  as  head  of  the  church;  bat  BrighamYuut 
whom  he  haa  been  married  in  1827.     His  was  chosen  first  president,  and  lUgdoa,  bene 
wife  became  Jealous  of  these  rivals,  and  to  contumacious,  was  cut  off  from  the  comnraiu-^a 
pacify  her  Smith  received,  July  12, 1843,  a  rev-  of  the  faithfd,  cursed,  and  aolemnly  deiiTtfed 
elation  authorizing  polygamy.    This  loot  beine  to  the  devil  "to  be  buffeted  in  thefledi  fort 
whispered  at  Nauvoo,  mudi  scandal  was  created  thousand  years.^'    In  1845  the  charter  of  Xia- 
in  consequence.     The  imputation  was  stren-  voo  was  repealed  by  the  legislatore  of  VliZy^^ 
Qously  denied  in  public,  and  in  1845  the  heads  and  the  Mormons  made  preparations  to  toduv* 
of  the  church  deemed  it  prudent  to  put  forth  to  the  Rocky  mountains.    Early  in  the  fUl^v- 
a  formal  denial  of  the  charge  in  the  following  ing  year  they  gathered  in  considerable  ounUn 
words  :  "  Inasmuch  as  this  church  of  Christ  at  Conndl  Bluffs  in  Iowa.    Those  who  remii&* 
has  been  reproached  with  the  crimes  of  for-  ed  in  Nauvoo  became  agun  involved  in  tncij 
nication  and  polygamy,  we  declare  that  we  with  the  surrounding  people,  and  in  Se(yL  1^4^ 
believe  that  one  man  would  have  but  one  wife,  the  city  was  cannonMed  for  8  days  and  its  iiitb- 
and  one  woman  but   one   husband ;   except  itants  driven  out  at  the  point  o^  the  Utmml 
in  case  of  death,  when  either  is  at  liberty  to  In  the  following  year  pioneers  crossed  thepliiu 
marry  asain.^'    It  was  not  till  1852  that  they  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Salt  Lake  vall^,  C'-^^ 
admitted  the  truth,  and  boldly  avowed  and  where  Brigham  Young  arrived  July  24,  l^^I. 
defended  polygamy  on  the  authority  of  the  In  May,  1848,  the  main  body  of  the  saints  Mt 
revelation  of  1848.    Meantime  Smith  in  1848  out  for  Utah,  and  arrived  at  the  Great  Salt  'J^ 
and  1844  made  advances  to  so  manv  women  in  in  the  autumn.    Salt  Lake  City  was  kat^ 
Nauvoo,  soliciting  them  to  become  his  spiritual  (see  Salt  Lake  Oitt),  and  large  tracts  ot  hoi 
wives,  that  great  uproar  was  created  by  the  brought  under  cultivation.     An  ^^emignt'A 
declarations  of  those  whose  virtue  was  proof  f und^'  was  established,  and  large  numben  ^^ 
against  his  attempts.    Among  others  who  re-  converts  brought  by  a  well  ofganixed  STs:ec 
polled  and  denounced  him  publicly  was  Mrs.  from  Europe,  chiefly  from  the  woikiaf  cUn^i 
Foster,  wife  of  Dr.  Foster.    Her  husband,  to-  of  Great  Britain,  and  especiallv  from  WsSei.  A 
gether  with  William  Law  and  others  who  had  considerable  number  came  also  from  SwcJ<a 
been  similarly  outraged,  renounced  Mormon-  and  Norway,  and  a  smaller  number  from  G«^ 
ism,  and  commenced  at  Nauvoo  the  publica-  many,  Switzerland,  and  France.     lo  Hsrc^ 
tion  of  a  newspaper,  the  '^  Expositor,^'  to  ex-  1849,  a  convention  was  held  at  Salt  Lak«  ^^^ 
pose  Smith.    In  Uie  first  number  they  printed  and  a  state  organized  onder  the  name  of  Do^ 
the  aflldavita  of  16  women  to  the  effect  that  ret,  a  word  understood  by  the  Morrooos  u>  •*(' 
Joseph  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon,  and  others  had  nify  ^*  the  land  of  the  honey  bee.**    A  Uf^ 
endeieivored  to  convert  them  to  the  spiritual  ture  was  elected  and  a  oonstitntion  fraoMd  vi 
wife  doctrine,  and  to  seduce  them  under  the  plea  sent  to  Washington ;  but  congress  refawi  y 
of  havinff  hod  special  permission  from  heaven,  recognize  the  new  stats,  and  in  Septemttf  «^ 
This  publication  created  great  excitement,  and  ganized  the  country  ocoopied  by  the  ¥onus» 
on  May  6, 1844,  Smith  and  a  partv  of  his  fol-  into  the  territory  of  Utah,  of  which  Bn^ 
lowers  attacked   the  **  Expositor''  office  and  Young  was  appointed  governor  by  Iwj«j 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  destroying  the  presses  IHlmore.    In  tne  following  rear  the  Outfit 
and  other  contents  of  the  building.    Foster  and  judges  of  the  territory  were  forced  Ij  tkrctf> 
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of  Tiolence  from  Brigbaxn  Yonng  to  quit  Utah,  lion.    In  the  springof  1858,  however,  by  the 
and  the  hiws  of  the  United  States  were  openlj  Intervention  of  Mr.  Thomas  L  Kane  of  Penn* 
defied  and  subverted.    This  led  to  the  removal  sylvania,  who  had  gone  to  Utah  by  way  of 
of  Brigbam  Tonng,  and  the  appointment  of  CoL  California,  bearing  letters  from  President  Bn- 
Steptoe  of  the  U.  S.  army  as  governor.    CoL  chanan,  a  good   nnderstanding  was  brought 
Steptoe  arrived  in  Utah  in  Ang.  1864,  with  a  about  between  Gov.  Cummlng  and  Uie  Mormon 
battalion  of  soldiers ;  but  such  was  the  state  of  leaders ;  and  toward  the  end  of  May  two  com- 
afiairs  in  the  territory  that  he  did  not  deem  it  missioners,  Gov.  Powell  of  Kentucky  and  Major 
prudent  to  assume  the  office  of  governor,  and  McCalloch  of  Texas,  arrived  at  the  camp  with 
after  wintering  in  Salt  Lake  City  he  formally  a  proclamation  from  the  president,  offering  par- 
resigned  his  post  and  removed  with  his  troops  to  don  to  all  Mormons  who  would  submit  them- 
CalSbmia.    In  a  sennon  preached  in  the  taber-  selves  to  the  federal  authority.    This  offer  of 
naole  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  Sunday  after  pardon  was  accepted  by  the  heads  of  the  church, 
GoL  Steptoe's  departure,  Brigham  Toungsaid:  and  shortly,  afterward  the  troops  entered  Salt 
^*  1  am,  and  will  be  governor,  and  no  power  can  Lake  valleyj  and  were  stationed  at  Camp  Floyd 
binder  it,  until  the  Lord  Almighty  says : '  Brig-  on  the  western  side  of  Lake  Utah,  about  40  m. 
bam,  you  need  not  be  governor  any  longer.*  '*  fit>m  Salt  Lake  City,  where  they  remained 
Mostof  the  civil  officers  who  were  oommisBion-  till  May,  1860,  when  they  were  withdrawn 
ed  about  the  same  time  with  CoL  Steptoe  ar-  fi!om  the  territory. — ^The  number  of  Mormons 
rived  in  Utah  a  few  months  after  he  had  de-  in  Utah  is  computed  by  their  own  authorities 
parted.    They  were  harassed  and  terrified  like  at  80,000  or  100,000,  but  it  is  maintained  by 
their  predecessors.    In  Feb.  1856,  a  mob  of  other  residents  of  the  territory  that  this  is  an 
armed  Mormons,  instigated  by  sermons  from  exaggeration,  and  that  the  real  number  is  about 
the  heads  of  the  diuroh,  broke  into  the  court  50,000.     The  number  in  other  parts  of  the 
room  of  the  U.  S.  district  judge^  and  at  the  United  States  is  venr  small.    In  Is  ew  York  and 
point  of  the  bowie   knife  compelled  Judge  its  neighborhood  there  are  about  200.     The* 
Dmmmond   to   adjourn   his   court  iine  die,  number  in  the  old  world  is  estimated  at  100,000, 
Soon  afterward  all  the  U.  S.  officers,  with  the  chiefly  in  Europe,  though  some  are  found  in 
exception  o(  the  Indian  jBg^Qt,  were  forced  to  Asia,  Africa,  Ausbulia,  and  Polypema. — ^The 
flee  from  the  territory.    These  and  similar  out-  priesthood  of  the  Mormon  church  is  organized 
rages  at  length  determined  President  Buohan-  mto  the  following  quorums :  the  first  presi- 
an  to  supmede  Brigham  Toung  in  the  office  dency,  the  twelve  apostles,  the  high  council, 
of  governor,  and  to  send  to  Utah  a  military  the  seventies^  high  priests,  elders,  priests,  teach- 
farce  to  protect  the  fedend   officers  and  to  ers,  and  deacons.    The  first  preridencyHn  1860) 
compel  obedience  to  the  laws.    The  Mormons  consists  of  Brigham  Toung,  Heber  C.  KimbalL 
on  their  part  attempted  to  Justify  their  treat-  and  Daniel  C.  Wells.    They  preside  over  ana 
ment  of  the  U.  S.  offidais,  by  alleging  that  direct  the  affairs  of  the  whole  church.    The 
some  of  them  were  profligate  and  disputable  twelve  apostles  constitute  a  traveUins  presid- 
persona,  an  accusation  which  they  attempted  to  ms  high  counciL    The  whole  hierarchy  is  di- 
sustain  by  scandalous  statements  which  were  vided  into  two  bodies,  the  Melchisedek  priest- 
probably  not  entirely  destitute  of  truth.    In  hood  and  the  Aaronic  priesthood.    To'  the  for- 
1857  the  office  of  governor  of  Utah  was  con-  mer,  which  is  the  highest,  belong  the  offices  of 
ferred  upon  Alfred  Cumming,  a  superintendent  apostle,  seventy,  patriarch,  hi^  priest,  and 
of  Indian  aflBurson  the  upper  Missouri,  and  that  elder.    The  Aaronic  priesthood  includes  the 
of  chief  justice  on  Judge  Eckels  of  Indiana;  and  offices  of  bishop,  priest,  teacher,  and  deapon, 
a  force  of  2,500  men  under  experienced  officers  and  can  be  held  only  by  ^^  literal  descendants 
was  sent  to  protect  them  in  the  discharge  of  of  Aaron,"  who  are  designated  as  such  by  rev- 
their  proper  functions.    The  Mormons  were  elation.     The  Mormon  church  teaches   that 
fH'eatly  excited  at  the  approach  of  these  troops,  there  are  many  gods,  and  that  eminent  saints 
Young  in  his  capacity  of  governor  issued  a  become  gods  in  heaven,  and  rise  one  above  an« 
proclamation  denouncing  the  army  as  a  mob.  other  in  power  and  glory  to  infinity.    Joseph 
and  forbidding  it  to  enter  the  territory,  ana  Smith  is  now  the  god  of  this  generation.    His 
calling  the  people  of  Utah  to  arms  to  repel  its  superior  god  is  Jesus,  whose  superior  god  and 
advance.    The  army  reached  Utah  in  Septem-  father  is  Adam.    Above  Adam  is  Jehovah,  and 
ber,  and  on  Oct  5  and  6  a  party  of  mounted  above  Jehovah  is  Elohim.    All  of  these  gods 
Mormons  attacked  and  destroyed  several  of  the  have  many  wives,  and  they  all  rule  over  their 
supply  trains^  and  a  few  days  later  cut  off  800  own  descendants,  who  are  constantiy  increasing 
^xen  from  the  rear  of  the  army  and  drove  them  in  number  and  dominion.    The  glory  of  a  saint 
to  Salt  Lake  CHty.    The  army,  of  which  CoL  when  he  becomes  a  ^od  depends  in  some  degree 
foboston  had  by  this  time  assumed  the  com-  on  the  number  of  his  wives  and  children,  and 
nand,  was  overtaken  by  the  snows  of  winter  therefore  polygamy  is  inculcated  and  wives  are 
>eforeit  could  r«ach Salt  Lake  vaUey,  and  about  ''sealed"  to  saints  here  on  earth  to  augment 
:he  middle  of  November  went  into  winter  quar-  their  power  in  the  heavens.    The  gods  are  in 
«rs  on  Black's  Fork  near  Fort  Brid^er.    On  the  form  of  men,  and  thev  are  the  fathers  of  the 
S'ov.  27  Gov.  Cumming  issued  a  prodamation  souls  of  men  in  this  worla.    The  ten  command- 
ledaring  the  territory  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebel-  menta  are  considered  the  rule  of  life  together 
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wiUi  a  revelation  given  to  Joseph  Smith,  Feh.  Admiral  Colkpi,  and  drew  np  a  memorial  fa  Ve- 

27, 1883,  which  is  called  "  A  Word  of  Wisdom.*'  half  of  the  Haffaenots,  which  waa  presast^  t) 

It  teaches  that  it  is  not  good  to  drink  wine  Charles  IX.,  and  Oathorinede*  Medio.  Aft«r*i« 

or  strong  drinks,  excepting  in  the  sacrament  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  from  vhicii 

of  the  Lord's  snpper,  and  then  it  shonld  be  he  had  a  narrow  escape,  he  took  refoge  in  Ed^Il^L 

home-made  grape  wine ;  that  it  is  not  good  to  In  1576  he  was  recalled  by  Henry  of  Narvr^i; 

drink  hot  drinks,  or  chew  or  smoke  tobacco ;  afterward  Henry  lY.,  who  intrusted  to  hiia  the 

that  strong  drinks  are  for  tiie  washing  of  the  administration  of  the  finances  and  some  impi.^ 

body,  and  that  tobacco  is  an  herb  for  braises  tant  missions  to  Qneen  Elizabeth.    Beio^  s^ 

and  sick  cattle;  tiiat  herbs  and  fruits  are  for  the  pointed  general  superintendent  of  KaTarre.  b? 

food  of  man ;  that  grain  is  for  the  food  of  man  stood  almost  alone  the  brunt  of  the  reli^o:: 

and  beasts  and  fowls;  and  that  flesh  is  not  to  be  civil  war.    On  the  alliance  of  his  master  v/ii 

eaten  by  man  excepting  in  limes  of  winter,  Henry  III.,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  tl? 

cold,  and  famine.    This  ^^  Word  of  Wisdom,"  town  of  Saumnr,  assigned  as  a  place  of  safetr 

however,  is  not  regarded  precisely  as  a  com-  to  the  Protestants.    In  1689  he  kidnapped  lad 

mandment,  but  as  a  revelation  to  dbow  forth  kept  prisoner  the  old  cardinal  of  Boorboo,  wb-o 

the  will  of  Grod,  and  *'  suited  to  the  condition  the  leaguers  had  proclaimed  kins  in  oppoatin 

of  all  saints,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  to  his  nephew  Uenrv  lY.,  the  Uwfm  heir  to 

without  distinction."    Infant  baptism  is  con-  the  crown.    In  1602  he  entered  intoaDe(*>^;^ 

demned,  but  the  children  of  the  saints  are  con-  tion  with  Mayenne,  who  was  willing  to  mbci: 

sidered  old  enough  at  8  years  to  be  baptized,  to  the  king.    He  opposed  the  abjuratioo  <v' 

Baptism  for  the  dead  is  practised,  a  living  per-  Henry  IV.,  and  evinoed  so  intemperate  a  seal 

son  being  publicly  baptized  as  the  representa-  for  Oalvinism  as  to  incur  the  king's  displemit 

tive  of  one  or  more  deceased  persons.    Wash-  Nevertheless  he  kept  his  govemoFHhip  of  Sl^ 

ington,  Franklin,  and  other  famous  men  have  mur,  where,  on  the  death  of  Henry  rv.,he  \r> 

thus  been  vicariously  baptized  into  the  church,  claimed  the  authority  of  Maria  de^  Medid;  ^^t 

There  have  been  many  dispensations  of  reli-  be  quarrelled  with  that  prinoeaS)  and  in  ^^^ 

gious  truth,  beginning  with  Adam  and  ending  was  compelled  to  resign  his  ofBoe,  receiviii;  u 

with  tJie  greatest  of  all,  that  through  Joseph  indemnity  a  sum  of  100,000  livies.    His  14^ 

Smith,  which  is  to  culminate  in  the  building  of  character,  virtue,  and  knowledge  made  him  i* 

the  New  Jerusalem  in  Jackson  co..  Mo.,  and  nearly  half  a  century  the  chief  of  the  Tki:^ 

the  gathering  together  of  all  the  saints  on  the  Galvinists ;  and  be  was  commonly  styled  hr  \lx 

continent  of  America.    A  portion  of  the  Mor-  Catholics  lepape  deg  HaguenotM*    He  left  nr- 

mons  reject  polygamy,  and  do  not  approve  of  ous  controversial  works^  and  also  bb  penrc^ 

the  political  schemes  of  Brigham  Young  and  the  Mimairet^  which  were  published  in  16Si  "S*. 

leaders  of  the  church  in  Utah.    Joseph  Smith,  '61,  and  '62,  in  4  vols.  4to.,  and  more  oomple'^j 

the  son  of  the  prophet,  is  regarded  by  them  as  by  Auguis  (12  vols.  8vo.,  1822-'6). 

the  true  living  head  of  the  church,  and  under  MORNT,  Ohablbs  AuorsTB  Lona  Joora 

his  direction  they  have  recently  established  db,  count,  a  minister  and  reputed  half  Ifi^^ 

themselves  at  Nauvoo.    Their  number  is  in-  of  Napoleon  IH.,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct  2S,  1^11. 

considerable.    (For  the  political  and  social  con-  He  is  regarded  as  the  son  <xf  Queen  Har.<.:« 

dition  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah,  see  Utah.) — See  and  of  the  count  de  Flahaut.    He  tanrntd  un 

*^  The  Mormons,''  by  Charles  Mackay  ^London,  name  of  the  count  de  Momy,  a  FkdA  nvlk- 

1861) ;  *^  The  Mormons  or  Latter  Day  Saints  in  man  resident  at  the  Isle  de  IVance  (Kaoriti^^ 

the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,"  by  Lieut.  J.  who  is  said  to  have  received  800,000  frnc»  f  f 

W.  Gunnison  (Philadelphia,  1862) ;  "  Utah  and  adopting  him  as  a  son.    He  waa  educated  ^ 

the  Mormons,''  by  Beigamin  G.  Ferris  (New  der  the  care  of  his  supposed  grandmoth«r,  tit 

York,   1866);   ''The  Book  of  Doctrines  and  accomplished  Mme.  de  Flahaut,  also  kso«i)» 

Covenants  selected  from  the  Revelations  of  God  Mme.  de  Soma  from  her  second  marriage  w^'-  ' 

by  Joseph  Smith"  (Liverpool,  1864) ;  "  A  com-  Portuguese  nobleman  of  that  name,  and  ^Ua«'  i: 

Smdium  of  the  Faith  and  Doctrines  of  the  the  institution  Muron,  where  Edgar  >ej  v^- 

hurch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,"  among  his  classmates.    His  profidencr  in  ftrt 

by  Franklin  D.  Richards,  one  of  the  twelve  wasremarkable,andhewa8eariyintrodDc«ii-* 

apostles  (liverpool,  1867);  "Mormonism,  its  society,  where  he  was  much  noticed  oo  a«*  ^ 

Leaders  and  Designs,"  by  John  Hyde,  jr.,  for-  of  his  elegant  and  winning  mannersL   It  U  r^ 

merly  a  Mormon  elder  (New  York,  1867).  lated  that  on  one  occasion  when  be  oizae  v 

MORN  AT,  PmuPFB  db,  seigneur  du  Plessia-  visit  Talleyrand,  with  whom  he  waa  a  hw'-' 

Mariy,  frequently  known  under  the  name  of  that  diplomatiat  said  to  a  hi^  penona^  « 

Duplessis-Morny,  a  French  soldier,  statesman,  came  immedii^ydfter  young  Mony  bid  «' 

and  theologian,  bom  at  Buhy.  lale  de  France,  in  drawn :  ^  Did  you  meet  a  little  feOow  bt^'  -  • 

1649,  died  in  1628.    His  father  was  a  Roman  the  hand  of  M.  de  Flahantf "  **^^^>F^'  ^ 

Catholic,  but  his  mother  secretly  brought  him  the  sturoase,"  was  the  reply.    ^waO,**^.. 

up  as  a  Protestant,  and  after  his  father's  death  in  Tdleyrand,  **  remark  what  I  ai^:  that  c^ 

1660  be  openly  profeased  that  religion.    At  an  wiU  one  day  be  minister."    He  attended  ^<j^ 

oarly  age  he  travelled  extensively  in  continental  of  the  principal  n&illt«ry  academiea  of  ^^ 

Europe.    Subsequently  he  attached  himself  to  during  two  yeani  and  left  it  in  16SI  witL  u» 
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rank  of  snb-lientenant)  after  which  he  was  ata-  describes  Homy  as  '*  a  spick  and  span  man  of 
tioned  for  some  time  at  Fontidneblean,  where  he  considerable  aplomb,  and  who,  by  the  way,  is 
is  said  to  have  tmned  bis  attention  to  the  stndy  one  of  the  ^eatest  ^lecolators  in  the  world.^' 
of  metaphysics  and  theology^  although  he  does  MORO,  Atioki,  also  called  Sir  Anthony  More, 
not  seem  to  have  long  contmued  to  cultivate  a  Flemish  painter,  bom  in  Utrecht  about  1625, 
those  branches  of  knowledge.    He  served  for  died  in  Antwerp  in  1561.     Early  in  life  he 
some  time  in  Algeria,  where  he  was  wounded,  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a  portrait 
and  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  legion  painter,  and  executed  lixenesses  of  the  infante, 
of  honor  for  having  saved  the  life  of  Gen.  TrteL  the  future  Philip  11.  king  of  Spwn,  and  of 
Queen  Hortense,  on  her  death  in  1887,  be-  various  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Por- 
qaeathed  to  him  an  annuity  of  40,000  francs,  and  tugaj.    In  1554  he  painted  the  portrait  of 
almost  from  that  period  until  the  present  time  PMlip^s  second  wife,  Mary  of  England,  during 
he  has  been  noted  for  his  commercial  and  finan-  whose  reign  he  occupied  the  position  of  court 
cial  speculations.    He  made  his  d6but  in  the  painter  and  was  probably  knighted.    Several 
world  of  industiy  as  a  manufiscturer  of  beet  of  his  portraits  of  the  queen  andof  the  English 
root  sugar  (1838),  and  has  since  been  connected  nobility  are  in  the  palace  at  Hampton  Court 
more  or  leas  successfully  with  most  of  the  great  Subsequentiy  he  was  in  the  service  of  Philip  H. 
enterprises  which  have  in  turn  tempted  tiie  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he 
cupidity  or  the  adroitness  of  French  speculators,  was  appointed  to  the  lucrative  office  of  receiver 
Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  for  general  of  the  revenues  of  West  Flanders.     His 
nearly  8  years  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  portraits  were  greatly  inferior  to  Holbein^s,  to 
deputies^  and  in  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  whom  some  of  his  works  in  England  are  attrib* 
legislative  assembly;  but  up  to  that  time  his  uted;  he  occasionally  attempted  figure  pieces, 
infinence  in  political  life  proceeded  from  his  MOROCCO,  or  Mabooco  (caUed  bythe  ua- 
occasional  ability  in  handling  finimcial  and  in-  tives  Moffhrilhel-aiaa^  *'  the  extreme  West,^'  or 
dustrialsubiects,  and  chiefly  firom  his  reputation  briefly  Moghrib),Ka.  empire  in  the  K.  W.  of 
as  a  versatile,  slolfu],  and  f^uentiy  successful  Africa,  between  lat  28''  and  86*"  N*.  and  long, 
speculator.    The  advent  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  l""  20'  and  ll"*  30'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  the 
the  presidency  brought  him  into  the  front  rank  strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean,  £. 
of  prominence.    He  became  the  most  devoted  by  Algeria,  S.  by  the  Sahara,  and  W.  by  the 
and  adroit  tool  of  his  half  brother,  and  one  of  Atlantic  ocean;  area  estimated  at  222,560  sq. 
his  most  effective  assistants  in  the  consumma-  m.;  pop.  at  6,000,000  to  8,000,000.    Theem- 
tion  of  the  eaup  tTetat  of  Dec  2, 1851.    After  pire  is  composed  of  the  territories  of  Fez,  Mo- 
that  event  he  held  the  office  of  minister  of  the  rocco,  and  Tafilet.    Fez  and  Morocco  lie  N.  W. 
interior  until  Jan.  23, 1852,  when  he  relinquish-  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  the  former  occupying 
ed  it  because  Fould  and  other  of  his  colleagues  the  basin  of  the  Mulweeyah  and  the  country  K. 
bad  withdrawn  from  the  administration  on  ac-  of  about  lat.  82*^ ;  and  Tafilet  is  on  the  opposite 
count  of  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  side  of  the  mountain  range.    The  whole  em- 
Orleans  family.     Subsequentiy  he  became  a  pire  is  divided  into  80  governments,  each  ad- 
member  of  the  legislative  body,  and  since  1854  ministered  by  a  kaid.  Morocco,  however,  is  not 
he  has  officiated  as  its  president    He  attended  territorially  divided  in  the  manner  usual  in  other 
the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Alexander  U.  as  countries;  but  the  division  best  known  in  it  is 
the  representative  of  the  French  government,  derived  from  the  tribes  occupying  certain  dis- 
and  was  treated  in  Russia  not  merely  as  the  tricts,  which  are  very  unequal  in  extent,  and 
ambassador  but  as  the  private  friend  of  the  continually  varying,  sometimes  confined  to  a 
French  emperor.    In  St  Petersburg  as  in  Paris  single  town,  and  sometimes  embracing  an  ex- 
ho  ingratii^«d  himself,  by  the  amenity  of  his  tensive  territory.    Beside  Morocco,  the  capital, 
manners  and  the  liveliness  of  his  conversation,  the  chief  towns  are  Tangier,  Tetuaii,  El  Araish 
with  almost  every  one  who  came  within  his  or  Larash,  6al6  and  Rabatt,  Mogadore  or  Suira, 
sphere,  and  gained  tiie  hand  of  the  young  and  the  port  of  the  town  of  Morocco,  Agadir,  Fez, 
wealthy  princess  Trabetskoi,  who  had  been  Teza,    Mequinez,    Tefsa,    Demnet,    Terodant, 
brought  up  at  the  institution  of  the  imperial  Tadsi,  Tafilet,  Tatta,  and  the  Spanish  town  of 
maidsof  honor,  and  whom  the  empress  dowager  CeutiL  near  the  W.  entrance  of  the  strait  of 
wished  to  place  among  the  ladies  of  the  reign-  Gibraltar.    The  coast  line  is  but  littie  indented, 
ing  empress;  the  latter,  however,  declined  her  and  there  are  not  many  good  harbors;  Tangier 
services  on  account  of  her  being  too  beautiful,  and  Mogadore  are  the  best,  tiie  rest  being  mere 
but  sent  her  as  a  wedding  present  her  portrait  open  roadsteads  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.    On 
set  with  diamonds.     The  marriage  was  cele-  the  Mediterranean,  along  which  Morocco  ex- 
brated  Feb.  19, 1857.  at  St.  Petersburg,  accord-  tends  for  280  m.,  the  coast  is  bold  and  rocky; 
ing  to  Greek  and  Catnolic  rites ;  and  the  count  is  the  most  remarkable  promontories  are  those  of 
&aid  to  have  presented  his  bride  with  diamonds  Ceuta,  oppoate  Gibraltar,  and  Cape  Spartd,  a 
to  the  TflJue  of  2,000,000  francs.    He  purchased  little  further  W.    This  rockv  coast  continues 
nl«^,  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  a  seigneurial  estate  beyond  the  strait  as  fiair  as  Lat  85®,  where  its 
of  the  Sevlosky  family,  about  12  miles  from  St.  character  changes,  and  it  becomes  low,  faced 
Petersburg.    The  present  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  with  sand  hills.    Further  S.  it  becomes  rocky 
one  of  his  humorous  speeches  to  his  constituents,  again,  and  the  8.  boundary  terminates  in  Cape 
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Nan.    The  Atlas  mountains  extend  throngh  Cotton,  tobacco,  sesamnm,  hemp,  8ilfroii,aad 

Morocco  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.;  their  S.  portion  different  kinds  ofbeans  and  peas  are  growD.  T^ 

is  called  the  Greater,  and  the  N.  the  Lesser  frnit  trees  of  S.  Europe  are  very  oommoD,  e^ 

Atlas.    The  chain  is  composed  of  several  par-  ciaUr  the  fig  and  pomegranate.    Theplanuuou 

allel  ranges,  and  contains  the  most  elevated  of  olive  and  almond  trees  are  voy  exteofiTc; 

points  known  in  N.  Africa ;  the  highest  is  abont  the  date  tree  is  cultivated  on  the  8.  dedirity  of 

18,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  ^tsin,  a  peak  the  mountains.    The  sngar  cane  thrivei  qdAs 

distant  abont  80  m.  S.  S.  E.  frt>m  the  citj  of  tillage.  There  are  manj  wild  animals,  especa!!; 

Morocco,  is  11,500  feet  high.    Many  of  the  in  the  8.  parts.    Among  the  mountains  tbereirt 

peaks  are  covered  wiUi  snow  for  the  greater  numbers  of  lions,  panthers,  hyaenas,  wild  boti\ 

part  of  the  year.    A^'oining  the  central  chain  gazelles,  and  antelopes.    Locusts  are  aboadar. 

are  several  table  lands  of  great  extent,  and  at  a  and  formidable.    Ostriches  are  found  in  the 

little  distance  N.  from  it  extends  the  maritime  deserts,  on  the  8.  borders  of  the  country.  T^ 

chain,  called  Er  Rif,  having  a  general  height  of  domestic  animals  are  very  numerous,  scd  th« 

from  2fiO0  to  8,500  feet.    Little  is  known  of  inhabitants  pay  more  attention  to  rearing  caTwe 

the  inferior  chains  which  run  parallel  with  the  than  to  cultivating  the  ground.  Thenamberof 

Atlas  in  the  desert,  in  the  8.  E. ;  but  they  are  horses  is  estimate  at  ^0.000,  homed  cattle  s: 

not  supposed  to  be  of  great  extent.    The  Atlas  5,000,000  or  6,000,000,  and  aheep  at  46,000,0(^^; 

mountains  separate  the  rivers  of  Morocco  which  goats  are  numerous,  and  there  are  carnds,  mc!^ 

enter  the  Atiantic,  from  those  which  either  fall  and  asses.    The  native  variety  of  sbeq)  k  vaaii 

into  the  Mediterranean  or  are  lost  in  the  sands  larger  than  that  known  in  Europe  and  Ameriei. 

of  the  Sahara.    The  rivers  flowing  from  the  N.  and  has  a  broad  tail  loaded  with  fk^  oftco 

side  of  the  Atlas  have  the  shorter  course,  but  weighing,  when  the  animal  is  well  oonditloDei 

are  perennial,  while  those  running  8.  are  dxr  in  from  80  to  50  lbs.    The  wool  is  of  fine  mttHtr, 

summer.    The  Maloovia  or  Mulweeyah,  which  and  almost  invariablv  white. — ^A  great  deneoi 

rises  in  the  Atks  near  lat.  82''  80',  flows  N.  E.,  of  both  social  and  political  weakness  in  Horocc^ 

and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  after  a  course  lies  in  the  population  being  coniposed  of  serenl 

of  850  m.    The  lower  part  of  the  course  of  this  distinct  races,  of  Shdlooba,  Berbers,  Anie, 

stream  forms  the  boundary  between  Morocco  Moors,  Jews,  and  negroes.    The  Shenoohs  iih 

and  Algeria,  as  setUed  by- the  treaty  of  1845 ;  habit  the  high  Atias  plains  S.  of  the  ctphiLisd 

and  it  is  the  largest  river  of  the  empire  which  seem  to  retain  traces  of  a  somewhat  idncoi^! 

falls  into  the  Mediterranean.    There  are  7  con-  civilization.    They  follow    agricultore  rtfher 

siderable  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic.    The  than  pastoral  pursuits.    The  Bn-bers  cbiffl  \: 

Fileli,  Ziz,  and  Ghir  rise  on  the  K  side  of  the  be  the   oldest   inhabitants   of  the  ooontrr; 

Atlas  and  flow  8.  into  the  Sahara.    N.  W.  of  they  occupy  part  of  the  Atlas  and  the  rooanuis^ 

the  Atlas  mountains  the  land  slopes  gradually  of  Er  Rif,  which  extend  along  the  Iftditcm- 

toward  the  sea,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.    The  nean,  where  they  are  called  Biffins,  tod  m 

plains  which  lie  to  the  8.  E.  of  the  mountains  divided  into  several  tribes.    8u(^  of  tben  t* 

are  rocky  and  barren,  but  there  are  groves  of  live  idong  the  coast  have  for  many  ages  Ktc 

date  palms,  and  the  region  is  called  Bilud-ul-  addicted  to  piracy.    'Die  Arabs  form  the  \  -^ 

Gerid,  or  the  **  country  of  palms.*'    No  traces  of  the  rund  population  of  the  plains,  their  pro* 

of  volcanic  agency  have  be^  discovered  in  the  genitors  having  entered  the  country  at  tbetb^ 

geolo^cal  formation  of  the  country.  The  lower  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest    Some  of  tt'i 

portions  of  the  Atias,  to  the  height  of  8,000  or  cultivate  the  soil,  and  are  the  noorest  and  iC'^ 

4,000  feet,  consist  of  secondary  limestone. —  oppressed  portion  of  the  population^  and  ml<- 

Alouff  the  Atlantic  coast  the  dimate  is  temper-  are  Bedouins.  The  Moors  are  found  in  theU>«> 

ate,  the  sea  breezes  blowing  with  great  regu-  bordering  upon  the  sea,  and  are  supposed  u^  t» 

larity,  and  the  mountains  sheltering  the  coun-  the  descendants  of  the  Mohammedans  wbo  verc 

try  from^  the  hot   winds  of  the  desert.    In  expelled  from  Spain.    They  are  of  middling '>^'- 

tMs   region    the    thermometer   seldom   rises  and  when  young  rather  slender;  but  they  p?^ 

above  90^  and  rarely  falls  below  40^    The  so  stout  as  they  advance  in  years,  that  their  cL^f 

year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  a  dry  season ;  physical  characteristic  is  their  corpoleott.  Ii 

during  the  former,  from  November  to  March,  is  said  that  in  the  harems  extreme  oorp«lei:*t  i^ 

showers  are  frequent;  but  during  the  other  part  considered  as  the  first  of  personal  attrsrti  i^ 

of  the  year  ram  seldom  falls.    Toward  the  8.  llieir  natural  color  is  yellow,  but  from  tUr 

there  is  leas  rain ;  and  on  the  8.  E.  side  of  the  connections  with  women  of  Soodan  there  in 

mountains  our  knowledge  of  the  climate  is  very  some  hidf-breeds  of  a  much  dari:er  oonpkii*^ 

a___._._J>      _A        l^a.^  .  »«-^  n»i  ■    n  ■■        ^^      V  .  .A        —  _  J] 1.1 fit   _  __     _  a1 "  •  »  1  «      ■« » ^    'i 


wealth  of  Morocco  consbts  of  iron,  load,  tin,  The  Jews  are  scattered  among  aJltneieoati^ '^ 
copper,  antimony,  and  salt.  Gold  and  ulver  are  their  condition  is  best  among  the  Berben.  i'j 
also  found  in  small  quantities  in  some  places,    they  are  generally  much  oppressed  and  9X^  "*' 
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nmnber.arobroiightlntoMbrooooasBlAyeSjbat  IntMightinretani.  Some pOgrims proceed  byoea 
many  of  them  obtain  their  liberty ;  and  as  thej  to  Alexandria  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  The  trade 
are  diatingniihed  by  fidelity,  the  emperor'B  or  with  the  interior  of  Africa  is  carried  on  from 
saltan's  body  g;aard  is  composed  of  them. — lit-  Tafilet,  and  the  caravans  proceed  as  far  as  Tim- 
tie  attention  is  pud  to  agricoltore;  and  as  the  bactoo.  Salt,  woollen  doth,  Turkish  damn^ 
govemment  disoonrages  all  exportation  of  food  tobacco,  and  looking  glasses  are  exchang^  for 
to  Christian  states,  no  more  grain  is  raised  than  ivory,  gold  dnst^  ostridi  feathers,  pepper,  in- 
is  required  for  internal  consnmption*  The  cnl-  digo,  and  slaves.  The  profits  on  this  traffic  are 
tivator  is  only  nominally  assessed  at  A  part  of  said  to  be  very  large. — ^There  are  many  schools 
the  prodnce,  bat  as  the  system  of  adBunistra-  in  Morocco  where  Uie  children  are  taught  read- 
tion  is  exceedingly  bad,  he  is  in  reality  perfect-  ing,  writing,  and  passages  from  the  Koran, 
ly  at  the  mercy  of  unprincipled  offidals,  and  There  is  a  university,  or  as  it  is  called  a  ^*  honse 
has  no  inducement  to  raise  a  larger  crop  than  of  science,''  at  Fez,  where  grammar,  theology, 
is  necessary  to  supply  his  wants.  The  rural  logic,  rhetoric,  geometry,  and  medicine  are 
population  manufacture  woollen  articles  for  taught  Hie  arts  and  sciences  are  in  an  exceed- 
their  own  use.  In  the  towns  there  are  some  ingly  backward  state.  Printing  is  unknown; 
manofactures,  and  the  red  caps  made  at  Fez  the  music  is  barbarous ;  and  the  once  fiunoos 
are  worn  in  most  countries  bordering  the  Medi-  public  libraries  have  disappeared.  The  religion 
terranean.  Several  '  inds  of  silk  goods,  linen,  of  Morocco  is  strict  Mohanunedanism,  but  Ohris- 
and  leather  are  also  manufactured  at  Fez,  and  tianity,  by  late  treaties,  is  tolerated. — ^Ibe  sul- 
the  inhabitants  are  distinguished  as  goldsmiths,  tan  has  absolute  power  over  tiie  lives  and  prop- 
jewellers,  and  cutters  of  precious  stones.  Tan-  erties  of  all  his  subjects.  His  revenues  are  ndsed 
ning  is  well  understood,  and  the  leather  pro-  by  imposts  on  property,  duties  on  imports  and 
dnced  is  superior  to  any  made  elsewhere.'  The  exports,- monopolies,  and  by  fines  and  oonfisoft- 
tanners  of  Morocco  can  render  the  lion's  or  tions. — The  territory  at  present  comjwehended 
panther's  skin  as  white  as  snow  and  as  soft  within  the  empire  of  Morocco  was,  together 
as  silk ;  this  is  done  by  plants  indigenous  to  with  part  of  Algeria,  known  to  the  ancients 
the  Atlas  and  unknown  m  other  parts  of  the  under  the  name  of  Mauritania.  Hie  Roman 
world.  The  morocco  leather  of  tlie  capital  is  writers  supposed  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
yellow,  that  made  at  Tafilet  green,  and  in  Fez  came  from  rersia,  but  it  now  seems  certain  that 
red.  Sole  leather  of  very  good  quaHty  is  made  this  was  not  the  case.  The  Romans  occupied 
at  Rabatt  and  Tetuan.  Silks,  embroidered  goods,  the  sea  coasts  of  Mauritania,  and  it  is  not  likely 
and  leather  are  the  staple  manufactured  goods  that  they  made  any  material  change  in  the  na- 
of  the  capital  Carpets  are  chiefiy  made  in  the  tive  population  or  their  habits.  IVom  429  to 
S,  districts,  and  are  known  in  Europe  and  Amer-  687  the  Vandals  held  possession  of  the  conntry, 
ica  as  Turkey  carpets. — ^The  commerce  of  Mo-  and  are  supposed  to  have  introduced  the  pirati- 
rocco  is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans  to  cal  habits  whidi  have  since  prevailed.  The 
Mecca,  across  the  Great  Desert  to  Soodan  and  Yandab  were  subdued,  and  the  country  appears 
the  countries  of  central  Africa,  and  by  sea.  The  to  have  enjoyed  tranqmllity  tiU  towara  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  is  in  the  hands  of  the  dose  of  the  7th  century,  when  the  Arabs  spread 
British,  from  the  seaports  along  the  coasts  of  the  over  N.  Africa,  and  the  natives  of  Morocco 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  In  1855  thenum-  were  either  driven  to  tiie  mountains,  or  joined 
ber  of  vessels  entered  in  the  ports  of  Morocco  with  their  invaders  and  adopted  their  religion 
'vras:  Tangier,  248 ;  Mazagan,  189 ;  Tetuan,  111 ;  and  customs.  By  a  decree  of  the  council  of 
Mogadore,  88 ;  Saffi.  84 ;  Casa  Blanca,  79 ;  Ra-  Toledo  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain  about 
bait,  24;  £1  Araiah,  18 ;  total,  836,  tonnage  this  time,  and  many  of  them  sought  refrige  on 
74,679.  The  total  exports  amount  to  about  the  shores  of  Africa.  For  nearly  100  years  the 
$2,500,000  annuidly,  and  the  imports  to  about  country  remained  in  a  state  of  great  oonfosion, 
$2,000,000.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  when  Edris,  a  descendant  of  Mohammed,  was 
wool,  hides,  skins,  grain,  puke,  wax,  cattle,  recognized  by  the  difibrent  tribes  as  sovereign 
sheep,  leather,  and  ostrich  feathers;  and  the  of  the  N.  part  of  Morocco.  His  son,  whosnc- 
chiefimports  are  cotton,  linen,  muslin,  sugar,  tea,  ceeded  him,  founded  the  dty  of  Fez  in  807.. 
coffee,  and  hardware.  In  1857,  6,000  helea  of  The  S.  part  of  the  country  was  then  in  die 
American  cotton  were  imported.  Communica-  hands  of  independent  chieftains.  In  1055  Abu* 
tion  is  extremely  difScnlt  in  Morocco,  as  there  bekr,  the  chief  of  a  sect  of  ftnatics,  was  pro* 
are  no  roads  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  claimed  sovereign  of  Morocco.  His  residence 
towns,  and  very  few  of  the  rivers  have  bridges,  was  in  Segelmesa  or  Tafilet;  but  his  grandso«i 
The  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  pack  ani-  and  successor  crossed  the  mountains,  and  in 
mals.  The  caravan  which  leaves  Fez  annually  1072  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Moroc- 
for  Mecca  assembles  about  7  months  before  the  co  and  made  it  the  rc^al  residence.  In  1802 
great  festival,  and  occupies  that  time  in  dealing  Fez  and  some  of  the  other  districts  asserted 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  their  independence,  and  the  dynasty  of  Abu- 
which  it  passes.  Indigo,  cochineal,  fine  leather,  bekr  came  to  an  end.  The  Mohammedan  eon- 
woollen  doth,  and  ostridi  feathers  are  the  chief  querors  of  Spain  were  driven  back  to  Morooco 
articles  taken  from  Morocco  by  these  caravans ;  in  1492,  and  the  century  following  the  country 
and  Indian  and  Persian  silks,  perfumes,  &C.,  are  was  again  united  under  one  emperor*    The  em- 
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Sire  was  soon  afterward  extended  to  the  con-  40,000  strong,  with  a  loss  to  the  ¥oon  of  aboat 
nes  of  Timbactoo,  but  fell  to  pieces  in  the  be-  1.500  and  to  his  own  annj  of  600.    Aboot 
ginning  of  the  17th  century.    Another  dynasty  Feb.  1^  O^Donnell,  having  consmned  a  month  ia 
was  established  in  1648,  by  Muley  Sherif  el  Fi-  marching  a  distance  of  21  miles,  occupied  the 
leli,  king  of  Tafilet,  whose  descendants  are  still  heights  about  Tetuan,  and  on  the  4th  fooght 
the  reigning  family.    In  1814  the  emperor  of  a  great  battle  which  resulted  in  the  captiiT«  of 
Morocco  abolished  the  slavery  of  Ohristians  the  enemv^s  camp  and  the  surrender  of  the  citj 
throughout  his  dominions ;  and  in  1817  he  dis-  on  the  following  day.    For  this  exploit  be  («• 
armed  his  marine  and  strictly  prohibited  pira-  ceived  the  title  of  duke  of  Tetuan,  and  a  grist 
oy.  In  1844  Abd  el  Kader,  being  hard  pressed  in  from  Queen  Isabella  of  the  ground  on  whidi  th« 
Algeria,  incited  the  Moors  to  m&e  war  upon  the  action  was  fought.    The  remaining  eveats  d 
Frenclk,  when  the  prince  de  Joinville  bombarded  the  campaign,  with  the  exception  of  the  beta- 
Tangier  and  took  possession  of  Mogadore;  but  bardment  of  Arzila  and  El  Araiah  on  the  At- 
upon  peace  being  condoded  the  same  year,  that  lantic  coast,  wero  of  trifling  importance.   Oa 
town  was  given  up.    New  complications  with  March  25  preliminaries  of  peace  and  an  uTm- 
fVance  arose  in  1851  on  account  of  the  plunder  tioe  were  agreed  upon,  ana  a  definitire  tmxj 
of  a  French  vessel  wrecked  on  the  coast.    Salee  was  signed  April  27.    The  emperor  goaniitetii 
was  bombarded  by  Rear- Admiral  Dnbourdieu.  to  the  queen  of  Spain  an  indenmity  of  2^M>\' 
Nov.  26,  1851,  and  peace  was  only  concluded  000  piasters  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  ced«d 
March  28,  1852,  after  compensation  had  been  to  her  mtgesty  ^  all  the  territory  comprised  fR>c 
made  by  the  sultan.  The  power  of  the  sultan  has  the  sea  following  the  heights  of  Sierra  BoIIqdc^ 
been  ffroatly  weakened  by  internal  disorders,  and  as  far  as  the  road  of  Anghera,'*  together  vith 
latteny  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  has  been  other  territory  about  Santa  Gruz;  granted  per* 
much  disturbed.   The  Rif  pirates  recommenced  mission  for  a  Spanish  minister  to  reside  at  Fez. 
their  depredations,  and  in  1856  the  French  gov-  or  wherever  else  might  be  found  most  eotiTra- 
ernment  obtained  compensation  from  the  sul-  lent  to  Spain,  and  for  a  missionary  honse  to  le 
tan,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  redress  opened  at  Fez;  and  promised  favorable  cos:- 
being  peaceably  granted.     The  Spanish  estab-  roeroial  regulations.     The  value  of  the  cti3i^ 
liahments  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  at  Melilla,  territories  amoimts  to  about  800,000,000  reik 
Alhucemas,  and  Peflon de  Yelez,  had  repeated-       MOROCCO,  the  capital  of  the  eropirv  if 
ly  suffered  from  these  outrages ;  and  difficulties  Morocco,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  an  eri& 
existed  for  some  years  in  consequence  between  sive  and  fertile  plain  1,500  feet  above  the  **'±i 
the  two  governments.  (See  Richardson's  "  Trav-  m.  S.  of  the  river  Tensift,  in  lat.  31*  Ji**  >'. 
^  in  Morocco,"  edited  by  his  widow,  London,  long.  7"  86'  W. ;  population  variously  e^tsm-v! 
1859.)    Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  present  between  50,000  and  80,000.    It  is  nearit  •>  r. 
sultan  Sidi   Mohammed,  who  succeeded   his  in  circuit,  and  is  surrotmded  by  a  stron^lr  \  ': 
father  Abderrahman  Sept  6,  1859,  the  French  wall  of  tappia  work  (lime  beaten  in  a  c$se  w.ri 
made  an  incursion  into  the  territory  of  Morocco,  earth)  80  feet  high,  with  foundations  of  c:*- 
to  revenge  certain  outrages  committed  along  sonry,  and  square  towers  every  50  yards  \t 
the  Algerian  frontier  by  the  tribe  of  Beni-Suas-  the  walls  there  are  11  gatee.    The  fspace  wr-  s 
san.    The  campaign  lasted  about  a  month,  clos-  is  only  partially  built  upon,  and  there  arc  Wy 
ing  in  the  early  part  of  November,  and  was  at-  gardens  and  open  areas  of  from  20  to  3o  ht*^ 
tended  with  success  on  the  part  of  the  French.  The  streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  nnpsTtt],  »:*i 
In  the  mean  time  Spdn  had  demanded  satisfac-  in  wet  weather  exceedingly  dirty.    The  !><  -"^ 
tion  for  a  series  of  attacks  upon  her  commerce  are  generally  one  story  high,  built  in  the  n.*  ' 
by  the  Rif  pirates,  and  for  an  insult  to  the  way  as  the  walls  of  the  city,  whitewasbe<l  «::^ 
Spanish  flag  at  Ceuta  in  Aug.  1859.    The  sul-  have  flat  roofs  and  terraces.    The  apardi « -  ** 
tan  disclaiming  all  responsibility  for  the  acts  in  front  upon  a  court,  and  towwrd  the  strei  1 1!  t  ^ 
question,  which  he  declared  to  have  been  com-  are  unglazed  openings  for  windows ;  bi:*  t^' 
mitted  by  rebels,  war  was  declared  by  Spain,  interior  arrangements  are  much  in  the  Sptf'>- 
Oct  22.  and  a  laj>ge  army  under  command  of  style.    Many  of  the  doors  are  of  cypres  vri«-i 
Marshal  O'DonnelT  was  at  once  set  in  motion,  elegantly  carved.    There  are  several  onin  n:  j^ 
The  first  division  landed  at  Ceuta  on  the  night  ket  places  throughout  the  city,  bc^m  w^  '[ 
of  Nov.  18,  and  after  repelling  an  attack  of  the  there  is  a  covered  basaar  whore  article*  <>f  -•' 
enemy^  intrenched  themselves  at  El  Serallo  close  descriptions  are  offered  for  sale.    There  ftn>  19 
to  that  city.    From  this  time  up  to  the  dose  mosques,  several  of  which  are  remarkaM*  '  * 
of  the  y^r  the  Spaniards  had  to  sustain  con-  size  and  elegance.    Outside  the  walk,  on  tl  •  ^ 
atant  attai)^  on  thehr  lines,  which  they  did  not  of  the  town,  stands  the  palace,  occnpn'-*  » 
repulse  wiubout  heavy  losses.    The  sultan  pro-  space  of  about  1,500  yards  long  by  ^m'  »  '- 
daimed  a  **lboly  war,^'  and  his  soldiers  fought  encircled  by  a  strong  wall.    The  w'h«»U*  i«  ■ 
with  a  courage  and  enthusiasm  worthy  of  the  out  in  gardens,  round  which  are  detaclx^^ '  t 
Moors  of  Granada.    On  Dec.  80  the  Spanish  vilions  forming  the  sultanas  residence.  Tb«'*>'* 
fleet  destroyed  if  he  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  are  the  only  goldsmiths,  tinmen,  and  U'l<  -^ 
river  Tetuan,  antj  on  Jan.  1  0*Donnell  com-  Morocco ;  they  are  said  to  be  generallv  r  '. 
menced  his  marcr^  toward  Tetuan.    On  the  thoughtheymakean  outward  appearance^  off- ^- 
2d  Gen.  Prim  defeai^*«d  the  whole  Moorish  line,  erty.    The  Moors  are  the  ahoemakera,  carp*^* 
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ters,  masona^  sndthi^  and  weavers.  Iliere  are  Mr.  Moiphy  afterward  decided  to  visit  England 
several  tanning  and  leather  dyeing  establish-  and  the  continent,  and  in  Jnne  of  the  same  year 
oieDts,  one  of  which  is  said  to  employ  1,600  sailed  from  New  York.  In  London  he  oon- 
littids.  There  are  mins  of  extensive  aqnedncts  tinned  the  round  of  sncoess  which  had  oharao- 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  some  of  them  20  terized  his  previous  cafforts,  and  even  defeated 
fn.  in  length ;  and  there  are  several  large  oeme-  Mr.  LOwenthal,  whose  strength  had  greatly  in- 
^ries  ontside  the  walls,  one  of  which  is  np-  creased  since  their  previous  play ;  14  gamea 
ward  of  100  acres  in  extent  Nearly  half  the  were  played,  of  whicn  Mr.  Morphy  won  0  and 
:own  is  now  in  mins.  LOwenthal  8,  2  being  drawn.  Mr.  Staunton, 
MORPHEUS  (Gr.  iMopffM^  to  shape),  in  Ore-  who  had  frequently  promised  to  meet  Mr.  Mor- 
gan mythology,  the  son  of  Sleep  and  god  of  phy,  postponed  tlie  conflict  from  day  to  day, 
Ireams.  He  is  represented  in  a  redining  pos*  and,  except  in  consultation  games,  they  never  . 
»re,  with  a  crown  of  poppies.  met  On  Aug.  26  "Mr.  Mon>hy  attended  the 
MORPHIA.  See  Ofiuic  annual  meeting  of  the  British  chess  association 
MORPHT,  Paul  Ohabus,  an  American  law-  at  Birmingham,  where  he  played  8  games  simul- 
rer,  celebrated  as  a  chess  player,  bom  in  New  taneously  without  seeing  the  boards,  winning 
Orleans,  La.,  Jnne  22, 1887.  His  grand&ther  6  games  and  losing  one,  and  one  being  drawn, 
ivas  a  native  of  Madrid  in  Spain,  who  emigrated  In  Sentember  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  first 
o  America  and  settled  in  Oharleston,  S.  0.  His  playea  a  match  of  7  games  wi^  Mr.  Harrwitz, 
eldest  son,  the  fkther  of  Paul,  removed  to  New  winning  5  and  drawing  one,  whereupon  the 
Orleans  at  an  early  age,  and  studied  law  under  match  was  resigned  by  Mr.  Harrwitz  on  the 
Sdward  Livingston ;  he  was  attorney-general,  plea  of  indisposition.  After  defeating  the  best 
;wice  a  member  of  the  state  legiahiture,  and  French  players  at  the  cq/S  de  la  regenee^  includ- 
ifterward  became  a  Judge  in  the  supreme  court  ing  Riviere,  Laroche,  Journoud,  and  DcvincliL 
>f  Louisiana,  and  died  in  1856.  Paul  Morphy  he  encountered  on  Dec.  20  the  celebrated 
iarly  exhibited  a  fondness  for  the  game  of  chess,  Adolph  Anderssen,  considered  the  champion 
ind  at  the  age  of  10  years  was  taught  the  moves  of  Q«rman  chess.  The  result  of  the  match 
md  powers  of  the  pieces  by  his  father;  two  was:  Morphy  7,  Anderssen  2,  drawn  2.  'Mr, 
rears  later  he  had  encountered  successfully  the  Morphy  continued  in  Paris  playing  with  his 
>est  amateurs  of  his  native  city.  After  fitting  ususJ  success  until  April  4,  when  a  farewell 
limself  by  several  years'  study  at  an  academy  banquet  was  given  him,  at  which  his  bust  was 
n  New  Orleans,  he  entered  St  Joseph's  college  crowned  with  laurel  by  the  French  players, 
n  1850,  and  remained  there  5  years.  In  1865  Leaving  Paris,  he  returned  to  London,  and  dur- 
le  entered  a  law  school,  and  in  1857  was  ad-  ing  the  remainder  of  his  stay  exhibited  his 
nitted  to  practice  at  the  Louisiana  bar  when  he  power  in  matches  and  in  blindfold  play  as  be- 
ihould  have  completed  his  21st  year.  During  fore.  On  April  80  he  sailed  from  Liverpool 
lis  collegiate  course  he  had  continued  his  in-  for  New  York.  His  career  in  Europe  had  been 
«rest  in  the  game  of  chess,  and  had  exhibited  one  of  continued  triumph.  His  urbanity  and 
lis  already  remarkable  skill  in  various  contests  gentleness  of  manners  had  endeared  him  to  all 
irith  Eugene  Rousseau,  his  nncle  Ernest  Mor-  his  adversaries,  who  exhibited  their  regard  by 
)hy,  and  L5wenthal,  defeating  them  in  a  ma-  public  dinners  and  ovations  wherever  he  went 
jority  of  games ;  and  when  in  1857  Mr.  Daniel  Mr.  Morphy  has  never  adopted  chess  playing  as 
^V.  Fiske  of  New  York  projected  the  chess  con-  a  profession,  and  latterly  he  has  played  but  rare- 
rress,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  invite  the  ly,  devoting  himself  almost  exclusively  to  his 
ittendance  of  the  young  player.  At  the  con-  profession,  the  practice  of  which  he  has  resumed 
p?ess  Mr.  Morphy  defeated  in  a  migority  of  at  New  Orleans. 

^amea,  many  being  at  considerable  odds,  the       MORRIS,  a  N.  co.  of  N.  J.,  bounded  N.  E. 

irst  players  of  the  United  States.    In  December  by  the  Peouonnock  river,  £.  and  S.  £.  by  the 

lir.  Morphy  returned  to  New  Orleans^  and  short-  Passaic,  and  drained  by  Rockaway  and  Whip- 

y  after  published  a  challenge  to  the  whole  pany  rivers  and  the  head  branches  of  the  Rari- 

Ajnerican  chess  community  to  play  him  at  tan;  area,  650  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  82,408. 

;be  odds  of  pawn  and  move ;  uie  challenge  The  surface  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  hills,  some 

Bvas  never  accepted.     During  the  following  of  which,  as  Schooley's  and  W.  Trowbridge 

reason  Mr.  Morphy  first  exhibited  his  ability  to  mountains,  reach  a  considerable  elevation.    It 

>lay  without  seeing  the  board,  sometimes  con-  abounds  in  valuable  minerals,  among  which  are 

iacting  as  many  as  7  games  at  one  time.    In  copper,  iron,  zinc,  marble,  limestone,  sandstone, 

1858  a  committee  of  Uie  New  Orleans  chess  and  manganese;  there  are  6  iron  mines  which 

;lab  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Staunton,  the  cham-  yield  large  quantities  of  metal,  giving  employ- 

>ion  of  English  chess,  inviting  him  to  play  a  ment  to  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants, 

natch  with  Mr.  Morphy  for  a  stake  of  $5,000,  The  productions  in  1850  were  524,866  bushels 

ind  accompanying  the  invitation  with  the  agree-  of  Indian  corn,  281,881  of  oats,  185,271  of  po- 

nent  that  should  the  English  player  lose  the  tatoes,  61,826  of  wheats  41,218  lbs.  of  wool, 

natch,  the  sum  of  $1,000  was  to  be  pud  him  774,591  of  butter,  and  80,091  tons  of  hay. 

}nt  of  the  stakes  in  reimbursement  of  the  ex-  There  were  28  grist  mills,  88  saw  mills,  7  wool- 

>enses  incurred  by  him.    Mr.  Staunton  declined  len  factories,  8  founderies,  86  forges,  5  pq>er 

:he  invitation  on  the  ground  of  the  distance,  mills,  18  tanneries,  8  newspaper   oflSces,  42 
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obnrelies,  and  6,689  pupils  attending  pablio  among  its  oontribnton  Branti  HiDec^Pn^ 

schools.    It  is  interseoted  by  the  Morris  canal  ding.  Lemtt,  Hofihum,  Aj^  and  WH1»,  iU 

and  Uie  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  the  latter  stood  probably  at  the  head  of  penodietU  <i  n 

passing  through  the  capital  Morristown.  ohtss.    In  1848  Mr.  Morris  associated  hsMH 

MORRIS,  Ohaslbs,  an  American  naval  offi-  with  Mr.  WilUs  in  the  pnblicatioii  of  the  **  Nrv 

oer,  bom  in  Gonnecticnt  in  1784,  died  in  Wash-  Mirror,*'  of  which  8  yolnmes  were  inaedL  .u 

ington,  D.  0.,  Jan.  27, 1866.    He  entered  the  in  1844  established  the  ^EFeoing  Mimr;  i 

navy  as  a  midshipman  in  July,  1790,  and  daring  daily  paper,  in  which  he  waa  aawitgd  \ff  Hr 

the  war  with  Tripoli,  1801-'6,  served  with  dia-  Willis  and  Mr.  Hiram  FnUer.    At  the  ekce  c( 

tinction  in  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Edward  1846  he  commenced  alone  a  weeUy  Joonil  al- 

Preble.    He  prominently  participated  in  the  ex-  ed  the  "  National  Preas,''  the  title  oi  whidi  v« 

pedition  commanded  by  Decatur  which  destroy-  in  Nov.  1846,  changed  to  that  of  die  ^Hcs& 

ed  tiie  frigate  Philadelphia  in  the  harbor  of  Tri-  JoamaL''  since  which  lime  it  has  been  «» 

poll  on  the  night  of  Feb.  16, 1804.    In  Jan.  1807,  ducted  by  himself  and  Mr.  Willis^    As  s  snr 

he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  in  the  war  writer,  however,  rather  than  a  joomilist  K*. 

of  1812  served  as  1st  lientenant  of  tiie  frigate  Morris  has  acquired  his  duef  repotstko;  «»; 

Constitution,  distinguishing  himself  during  the  his  lyrical  efforts,  produced  at  intemb  dsni.* 

chase  of  that  ship  for  8  days  and  nights  by  a  his  literary  career  down  to  the  wesent  tic^ 

British  squadron  in  July,  1812,  and  by  his  gal-  havegiuned  a  wide  populari^.    (n  his  ^  Wtr^- 

lantry  in  the  action  between  the  Constitution  man  spare  that  Tree^  several  miffioDs  cfto:*^ 

and  Guerriere  on  Aug.  19,  in  which  he  received  are  said  to  have  been  circulated;  and  othen.  t» 

a  very  severe  wound.    He  was  promoted  to  the  '^  We  were  boys  together,*'  ^'  Land-Ho  l"*  "  I/«tf 

rank  of  captain,  passing  the  grade  of  master  Time  Ago,**  ^^The  Origm  of  Taakee  VoocUS 

commandant ;  and  in  1814  he  was  appointed  to  *'  My  Mother's  Bible,"  ^^  Whip-Poor-WiS,*'  kt. 

thecommandof  the  Adams  of  28  guns,  in  which  have  proved  sources  of  great  profit  to  th<> 

ship  he  made  an  important  cruise  upon  the  publishers.   The  melodiea  with  whidmiaoTv^ 

coasts  of  the  United  States  and  Ireland,  harass-  these  songs  are  identified  have  been  writta  it 

ing  British  commerce  very  much.    In  August,  them  by  Balfe,  Sir  John  Stepbenaon,  Sir  Beer 

1814,  the  scurvy  appeared  on  board,  and  the  Bishop,  and  other  English    oomposen;  ci 

ship  having  been  much  ix^ured  by  running  Malibran,  Braham,  BusseO,  Sinclair,  Deop^ 

on  shore  in  thick  weather  upon  Hante  Isle,  and  Madame  Anna  Bishop  have  sosg  thrn 

Capt  Morris  entered  the  Penobscot  river  in  in  pnblic.    Various  editions  of  hb  poen»  bu 

Maine,  and  running  up  to  Hampden  made  prep-  been  published,  indndingone  in  1840  with  ujt 

arations  to  heave  out  for  repairs.    While  en-  trations  by  Weir  and  Chapman  (8d  el,  ^^^- 

gaged  in  this,  a  strong  British  expedition  en-  New  York,  1848),  a  miniatore  volume  is  1^ 

tered  the  river  to  captmre  the  ship,  and  a  militia  and  a  more  complete  edition  in  1860.   lo  \<'^ 

force  assembled  for  ner  protection  living  way,  Mr.  Morris  also  publidied  a  vdume  eotni^*] 

notiiing  remained  for  C&pt.  Morris  but  to  do-  ''The  Deserted  Bride  and  other  Poem9^(^^-^ 

stroy  her,  which  he  did,  directing  his  crew  to  New  York),  and  he  has  edited  a  vohnw  U 

break  up  into  small  parties  and  make  their  way  "American  Melodies,'*  oonnsting  of  ioop  ^ 

for  200  m.  across  the  thinly  inhabited  conntxr  npward  of  260  American  writers,  and,  is  o 

toPortiand.    This  order  was  stricUy  obeyed.  Junction   with   Mr.  Willis,  the  ^Frm  &»- 

every  man  reporting  himself  at  Portland  in  due  Poetry  of  Europe  and  America"  (8ro^  >>« 

time.    After  the  peace  with  England  Commo-  York^.    In  1887  he  produced  a  saceeKfolJr-;'! 

dore  Morris  continued  in  active  employment  founded  on  incidents  in  the  Ameriesa  ivt>'> 

either  afloat  or  on  shore,  beinff  off  duty  but  tion,  entitled ''Brierdiff;"  and  in  1649  b«vT': 

about  2|  years  in  a  professional  career  of  67.  the  libretto  of  ^  The  Maid  of  Saxony,'*  sd  f^n 

He  served  21  years  at  sea,  commanding  four  set  to  music  by  Charles  £.  Horn.    Be  htf  ^ 

squadrons  on  foreign  stations,  8  years  in  com-  pnbHshed  a  volume  of  prose  aketdies  cobL^- 

maud  of  different  navy  yards,  11  years  as  navy  ^*The  Littie  Frenchman  and  his  Wtt<r  h<^' 

comipissioner,  and  8  years  as  chief  of  a  bureau.  (1888).  "Mr.  Moiris  has  resided  for  nanf  jvir'^ 

At  thi^  time  of  his  death  he  was  at  the  head  of  TJnderdifi;  a  country  seat  on  the  Hodaoa  n«^- 

the  bnr^u  of  ordnance  and  hydrography.  nearly  opposite  West  Point,  and  has  been  s  I  iV 

MORBIS,  GsoBOS  P.,  an  American  poet  and  adier-genersl  in  the  New  York  stats  milita 
Journalist)  born  in  Philadelphia,  Oct  10,  1802.       MORRIS,  GownoiEUB,  an  American  «u(^ 

At  an  early  age  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  man,  bom  in  Morrisania,  Westchester  oo.,  X- 1  > 

he  comment  his  literary  career  by  writing  Jan.  81,  1762,  died  Nov.  6,  1814.     Utt*  -' 

for  the  Jourd^ls,  particularly  the  ^*  New  York  known  of  his  early  yearei    He  was  grdstf^- 

Gazette"  and  the  '^  American,''  to  the  first  of  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  coUm  in  17«^  <-*• 

which  he  contriboted  verses  as  early  as  his  16th  immediately  entered  the  law  office  of  Wir^- 

year.    In  Aug.  id^S,  in  coiyunction  with  Sam-  Smith,  the  historian  of  the  proviooe.    la  ^*' 

uel  Wood  worth,  h^  commenced  the  publication  1771,  he  was  admitted  to  practice.    At  tb«  ip 

of  the  "New  York  ^lirror,"  which  was  discon-  of  18  he  wrote  a  series  of  newipa^  sftri* 
tinned 
asters 
best  litenuy 
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bfay,  1775,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  dispensing  a  liberal  hosDitality,  and  raaintainiog 
provincial  congress  of  New  York,  of  which  he  a  correspondence  with  literary  and  public  men 
oontinued  a  member  for  nearly  8  years.  While  in  Europe  and  America.  He  delivered  funeral 
in  that  position  he  made  a  report  npon  the  orations  on  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Gov. 
mode  of  enussion  of  a  paper  currency  by  the  George  Clinton;  in  1812  an  oration  before  the 
continental  congress,  which  was  forwarded  to  New  i  ork  historical  society ;  in  1814  an  ad- 
M>ngre8S,  and  its  leading  suggestions  were  af-  dress  in  celebration  of  the  deliverance  of  Europe 
^erward  carried  out;  and  he  was  a  member  of  from  the  yoke  of  military  despotism,  which  at- 
:he  committee  for  drafting  a  constitution  for  tracted  attention  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
he  state  of  New  York.  He  was  elected  a  dele-  views*;  and  in  1816  an  inaugural  oration  before 
;ate  to  the  continental  congress  in  1777,  and  in  the  historical  society  on  his  appointment  as 
Jctober  joined  that  body,  then  sitting  at  York,  president  He  was  a  powerful  orator,  and  pos- 
Penn.,  and  passed  the  following  winter  at  Valley  sessed  an  excellent  delivery,  though  his  style 
Porge  as  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  ex-  was  somewhat  florid.  In  person  his  resem- 
imine,  with  Washington,  into  we  state  of  l^e  blance  to  Washington  was  so  dose  that  he  stood 
irmy.  In  Feb.  1779^  he  was  chairman  of  the  as  a  model  of  his  form  to  the  sctdptor  Houdon. 
^mmittee  "to  consider  the  despatches  from  Mr.  Morris  was  one  of  tbe  earliest  promoters 
he  American  commissioners  abroad,  and  com-  of  the  project  for  constructing  the  Erie  canal, 
nunications  from  the  French  ministers  in  the  and  in  the  summer  of  1810  he  examined  the 
Jnited  States,'*  whose  report  formed  the  basis  route  to  Lake  Erie.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
>f  the  treaty  of  peace  afterward  adopted;  and  canal  commissioners  from  their  first  appoint- 
n  the  same  year  he  published  a  pamphlet  en-  ment  in  March,  1810,  nntil  near  the  end  of 
itled  "  Observations  on  the  American  Kevolu-  his  life.  His  life,  with  selections  from  his  cor- 
ion."  While  residing  in  Philadelphia,  in  May,  respondence  and  miscellaneous  papers,  has  been 
1780,  he  was  thrown  from  his  vehicle,  and  his  written  by  Jared  Sparks  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1882). 
eg  iinured  so  severely  as  to  require  amputation.  MORRIS,  Lswis,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
n.  Jdy,  1781,  he  was  chosen  by  Robert  Morris  declaratidh  of  independence,  born  at  Morrisania, 
ts  assistant  superintendent  of  finance,  which  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1726,  died  Jan.  22, 
)flSce  he  held  for  8^  years.  After  the  revolu*  1798.  After  being  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
ion  he  began  again  the  practice  of  law,  and  also  1746,  he  engaged  in  farming  on  a  very  exten- 
tngaged  with  Robert  Morris  in  mercantile  spec-  sive  scale  on  his  paternal  estate  at  Morrisania. 
ilations.  On  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1786,  He  took  strong  ^und  against  the  act  of  par- 
le  purchased  the  patrimonial  estate  at  Morris-  liament  compelhng  the  inhabitants  of  the  prov- 
inia  from  his  brother.  In  1787  he  published  ince  of  New  York  to  furnish  with  supplies  the  ' 
in  address  to  tiie  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  foreign  troops  quartered  upon  them.  He  was 
aking  strong  ground  a^^dnst  the  projected  elected  to  the  congress  of  1775,  and  was  a  mem- 
ibolition  of  the  bank  of  l^orth  America.  He  ber  of  the  committee  to  devise  means  for  sup- 
vas  a  delegate  frt)m  Pennsylvania  to  the  XT.  S.  plying  the  colonies  with  munitions  of  war. 
constitutional  convention  of  1787,  in  which  he  After  the  dose  of  the  session  he  was  sent  west 
ook  a  conspicnous  part;  he  was  one  of  the  to  detach  the  Indians  from  the  British.  In 
committee  of  5  appointed  to  draft  the  constitu-  1776  he  resumed  his  seat  in  congressw  and  signed 
ion,  and  according  to  Madiaon  the  finish  given  the  declaration  of  independence,  although  his 
o  the  style  and  arrangement  of  that  instrument  estate  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
airly  belongs  to  him.  Mr.  Morris  sailed  for  enemy.  As  a  consequence  his  manor  was  laid 
<Vance  on  business  in  Dec  1788,  and  while  there  waste,  and  his  family  expelled.  In  1777  he  was 
cept  a  minute  diary,  full  of  valuable  details.  In  succeeded  in  congress  by  Gouvemeur  Morris,  his 
l791  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  secret  half  brother,  but  afterward  served  in  the  state 
igent  to  England  in  order  to  settie  unfulfilled  legislature.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
erms  of  the  old  treaty ;  he  remained  in  Lon-  at  Morrisania.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  and 
ion  till  September,  but  his  efforts  were  not  at-  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  revolution, 
ended  by  any  result  In  1792  he  was  ap-  MORRIS,  Kobsbt,  an  American  financier, 
>ointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France,  and  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
luring  the  revolution  conducted  himself  with  dependence,  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  Jan. 
^eat  prudence,  although  his  sympathies  were  20,  1784,  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  8,  1806. 
lot  with  tiie  more  democratic  side.  He  served  When  18  years  old  he  came  to  America,  and 
mtil  Oct.  1794,  when  he  was  recalled  at  the  before  he  was  15  was  placed  in  the  counting 
equest  of  the  fVench  government,  travdled  in  house  of  Charles  Willing,  a  merchant  of  PhOa- 
Surope  until  the  autunm  of  1798,  and  while  at  delphia.  In  1754  he  entered  into  partnership 
Vienna  endeavored  to  effect  the  liberation  of  with  the  son  of  his  employer.  The  firm  con- 
Lafayette  from  his  prison  at  Olmtltz.  In  1800,  turned  until  1798,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
laving  taken  up  his  residence  at  Morrisania,  he  revolution  was  more  largely  engaged  m  com- 
mas elected  by  the  legi^ture  of  New  York  to  merce  than  any  other  in  Pluladelphia.  Mr. 
ill  a  vacancy  in  the  u .  S.  senate,  and  served  Morris  zealously  embraced  the  American  cause, 
with  distinction  in  that  body  until  1808,  acting  opposed  the  stamp  act,  and  si^ed  the  non4ra- 
hen  and  afterward  with  the  federalbts.  He  portation  agreement  of  1765,  m  consequence  of 
i>ent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  retirement,  which  hia  bosinesa  suffered  seriously.    He  was 
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elected  a  delegate  to  the  congress  of  1776,  and  iahing.    He  therefore  resiffned,  hateoiiKBtd  to 

served  on  the  committees  to  devise  ways  and  serve  mitil  May  1,  and  did  not  finaUy  withdnv 

means  for  fdmishing  the  colonies  with  military  nntil  Nov.  I78i.    On  Ifay  6. 17S1,  oongreetf 

stores  and  with  a  naval  armament,  and  was  a  his  urgent  request  appointed  a  board  (rf  iLin 

member  of  the  naval  committee  appointed  to  commissioners  to  suporinteod  the  tretBDrr,  uil 

carry  the  plan  of  saoh  an  armament  into  execa-  a  committee  to  inspect  the  condaot  of  um  de> 

tion.    On  July  1, 1776,  he  voted  agiunst  the  partment.    In  giving  an  aooonnt  of  his  idiu- 

declaration  of  independence,  and  on  uxe  Hh  re-  istration,  he  published  a  long  and  able  iddnM 

fhsed  to  vote  at  all,  considering  the  time  inap-  to  the  people  of  the  United  Statea    Before  h 

propriate.    He  was  reelected  to  congress  on  the  resigned  he  issued  a  pablio  notice  pledging  luo- 

20tn  of  the  same  month,  and  again  in  1777.  self  personally  to  provide  for  his  varioos  cs- 

At  this  period  he  was  laively  employed  in  man-  gagements  in  behalf  of  the  govemmeot  Oi 

aging  the  fiscal  a&urs  of  the  country.    On  his  Sept.  7, 1781,  congress  had  x>eaolved  tfatt  mL 

personal  responsibility  he  frequently  borrowed  an  agent  of  marine  should  be  app<^Dted  aQ  tbt 

large  sums  for  the  use  of  the  government,  which,  duties  of  that  oflice  should  devolve  vpoo  tbt 

on  account  of  the  Imown  state  of  the  treasury,  superintendent  of  finance ;  and  no  agent  bebz 

coi]dd  not  have  been  procured  in  any  other  way.  appointed,  Mr.  Morris  was  unwiOingly  o^o- 

During  the  session  of  congress  at  York,  Penn.,  it  polled  to  regulate  the  affiurs  of  the  navy  dl::! 

was  insinuated  that  the  house  of  'Willing,  Morris,  the  dose  of  1784.    The  charter  of  the  bank  o( 

and  CO.  had  been  engaged  in  fraudulent  pro-  North  America  having  been  annulled  bj  tk 

oeedings  to  the  detriment  of  the  public ;  but  in  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  one  q(  tbe 

the  Uivestigation  which  followed,  it  was  entirely  representatives  sent  from  Philadelphia  in  ITsi 

exonerated  from  suspicion.    In  1780  Mr.  Morris,  to  the  legislature  for  the  pnrpoee  of  obtaini!:^  i 

in  conjunction  with  other  citizens  of  Philadel-  renewal.    The  effort  failed  of  sucoeaa  thea ;  be; 

.  phia,  established  a  bank,  by  means  of  which  in  the  succeeding  legislature  the  charter  w 

*  8,000,000  rations  of  provisions  and  800  hogs-  renewed.    In  1787  he  was  elected  a  namber 

heads  of  rum  were  forwarded  to  the  army.    On  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Miti 

Feb.  20, 1781,  he  was  unanimously  elected  su-  constitution;  and  on  Oct  1,  1788,  he  wasdtc:- 

perintendent  of  finance,  and  by  subsequent  res-  ed  a  member  of  the  first  U.  8.  senate.   TU 

olutions  of  congress  was  invested  with  almost  post  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  waa  offered  id 

the  entire  control  of  the  financial  aifairs  of  the  Mr.  Morris  by  Washington,  but  was  refa^vd. 

government    At  this  time  the  treasury  was  and  on  being  asked  to  designate  a  penoo  fx 

^  more  than  $2,500,000  in  debt,  the  army  was  the  station,  he  named  Alexander  Hamilton.  Ot 

destitute,  and  the  credit  of  the  country  exhaust-  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  one  of  tU 

ed.    One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  establish  the  first  to  engage  in  the  East  India  and  Cli:^ 

bank  of  North  America,  which  was  inoorporat-  trade,  forming  a  partnership  for  that  po^^K 

ed  by  congress  Deo.  81,  1781,  and  went  into  with  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  in  thesprinr^^ 

operation  Jan.  7,  1782,  with  a  capital  of  $400,-  1784  sent  to  Canton  the  first  Amerieaa  tv^\ 

000.     Pennsylvania  and  several  other  states  that  ever  appeared  in  that  port     In  bb  ^ 

soon  afterward  passed  laws  to  protect  and  fa-  age  he  engaged  largely  in  land  specnU^M; 

cilitate  its  operations ;  and  it  proved  very  effi-  in  consequence  of  whidi  he  lost  hu  foftsM. 

cient  in  relieving  the  government  of  its  embar-  and  during  the  latter  yean  of  his  life  ▼>>  ^"-^ 

rassments.    During  the  financial  administration  fined  in  prison  for  debt    Although  he  wx.^s^ 

of  Mr.  Morris,  he  several  times  pledged  his  pri-  only  an  English  education,  Mr.  Morro  vtf  >^ 

vate  credit  for  public  supplies,  being  reputed  impressive  public  speaker  and  an  able  wnur. 
much  wealthier  than  he  really  was.    In  the        MORRIS,  Thomas,  an  American  statt^i^ 

beginning  of  1781  he  furnished  the  suffering  born  Jan.  8,  1776,  died  Dec.  7,  1844.    H«  ▼» 

army  with  several  thousand  barrels  of  flour;  the  son  of  a  Baptistminister  of  Welsh  d<r^^-' 

and  in  the  campaign  of  that  year  he  supplied  and  his  early  life  was  passed  in  western  ^  :'- 

nearly  every  thing  required  for  ^e  expcnlition  ginia,  whence  he  removed  in  1796  to  Color^'  a 

agfdnst  Comwallis.    For  this  purpose  he  issued  O.,  and  was  employed  by  the  Rev.  Jolm  >^'  -^ 

his  own  notes  to  the  amount  of  $1,400,000,  the  first  senator  in  congress  from  ObHx  Ua^  u 

which  were  finally  all  paid.    But,  harassed  by  married,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  18<X>  in  Ca"^ 

the  claims  of  the  public  creditors,  and  indignant  mont  co.,  O.,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  '^« 

at  the  indisposition  of  the  several  states  to  fulfil  bar,  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislatan  6* ' 

their  engagements,  Mr.  Morris,  in  Jan.  1783,  in-  1806  to  1830,  was  chosen  a  Judge  <^  tb^  ^' 

formed  the  president  of  congress  that,  as  noth-  preme  court,  and  in  1882  was  elected  a  fer«' ' 

ing  but  the  public  danger  could  have  induced  m  congress,  where  he  diatinguidied  him^-  ^ 

him  to  accept  the  office  of  superintendent  of  an  opponent  of  slavery,  and  was  engaged  ia  i^^ 

finance,  so  little  apprehension  was  now  enter-  portant  debates  with  Mr.  C^oen  sod  ^L' 

tained  of  the  common  enemy  that  his  original  Clay  in  defence  of  the  ri{^t  of  petition  uii  •» 

motives  had  ceased  to  operate ;  that  circum-  the  duty  of  the  general  gorerament  to  Ai^"^  -^ 

stances  had  postponed  the  establishment  of  the  age  slavery.    His  anti-slavery  amtimenti  N  * 

Eublio  credit;  and  that  it  did  not  consist  with  distasteful  to  the demoeratio  partr,  by  wfai  • 

is  ideas  of  integrity  to  increase  the  national  had  been  elected,  he  was  not  r^\ccttds  »i^*  ^ 

debt  while  the  prosi)ect  of  paying  it  was  dimin-  Urcd  from  congress  in  March,  1839.    la  A'f 
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1848,  the  Ub«rtj  party  at  Boffiilo  nominated  bor  stick,  and  pipe  to  distingciiah  hia  profeenon* 

bim  for  vice-preaaen^  with  James  G.  Birney  The  hobby-horse  was  designed  for  antics  and 

for  president.    He  died  a  month  after  the  eleo-  tricks  of  legerdenuun.   A  carious  tract  appeared 

lion.    Dr.  Gamaliel  Bailey  in  announcing  his  in  1609  describing  a  morris  dance  in  Hereford- 

deaUi  said :  *^  He  was  one  of  the  most  ener-  shire,  in  which  the  combined  ages  of  the  IS 

getic  and  independent  of  oar  politicians.    The  performers  was  1,200  years.    Mr.  Brand  de- 

cause  of  human  rights^  to  which  he  had  de-  scribes  a  recent  celebration  in  the  same  place  by 

▼oted  his  latter  daya,  has  lost  one  of  its  most  8  men  whose  combined  ages  were  800  yeaia. 

fearless  champions.    His  noble  stand  in  defence  Daring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Puritans 

of  liberty  in  the  United  States  can  never  be  checked  the  May  pastimes  by  their  invectives 

forgotten.^'    ffis  life  and  speeches  have  been  against  "  the  terrestrial  furies^^  which  inddged 

pDblished  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Morris.  in  them.    Friar  Tuck,  lilald  Marian,  and  the 

MORRIS,  Thomas  A.,  DJ>.,  an  American  hobby-horse  were  dechired  remnants  of  popish 
dergyman,  and  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco-  and  paffan  su^rstition.  The  last  two  were 
]m1  church,  born  in  E^nawha  oo.,  Ya.,  April  28,  restored  by  ^ng  Jameses  "  Book  of  Sports^" 
1794  He  was  received  as  a  travelling  preacher  but  were  again  degraded  during  the  common- 
into  the  Ohio  conference  in  1817;  was  ordained  wealth.  The  morris  dance  has,  however,  con- 
deacon  by  Bishop  George,  and  subsequently  as  tinned  in  parts  of  England  nearly  to  the  prea- 
an  elder  by  Bishop  Roberts ;  was  an  itinerant  ent  time.  Shortly  before  the  first  revolution  in 
preacher  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  France  it  was  celebrated  in  many  ports  of  that 
when  the  "  Western  Christian  Advocate"  was  oountnr,  accompanied  by  a  fool  and  a  hobby- 
established  at  Cincinnati  in  1838,  was  elected  horse  (nn  eheoaUt), — ^The  fullest  account  of  the 
as  its  editor,  whidi  post  he  filled  with  great  subject  is  that  by  Douce,  in  a  dissertation  ac- 
credit until  1886,  when  he  was  elected  by  the  oompanying  his  "  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare." 
general  conference  a  bishop  of  the  M.  K  church.  MORRISON,  Robkbt,  D.D.,  an  English  mis- 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  sionary,  bom  in  Morpeth,  Northumberland,  * 
McEendree  college,  HI.,  in  1841.  Jan.  6, 1782,  died  in  Canton,  Aug.  1, 1834.    Af- 

MORRIS  DANCE,  an  old  English  dance,  ter  receiving  an  elementary  English  educa- 
nsually  performed  with  castanets,  tabors,  staves,  tion,  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  father  as  a  last 
or  swords,  by  young  men  lightiy  dressed,  maker;  but  having  studied  religious  books  dur- 
with  bells  fixed  about  their  l^s,  and  parti-col-  ing  his  leisure  hours,  he  entered  on  a  regular 
ored  ribbons  streaming  from  liieir  arms  and  theological  course  in  1801,  under  a  Presbyte- 
shoulders.  It  is  suppmed  to  be  derived  from  nan  cler]j;yman  of  Morpeth,  who  in  1803  ob- 
the  Morisco  or  Moorish  dance,  which  is  still  tained  him  admission  into  the  Independent 
popular  in  Spain  under  the  titie  of  the  fandan-  academy  at  Hoxton.  In  1804  he  offered  hb 
go.  It  may  have  been  introduced  into  England  services  to  the  London  missionary  society ;  and 
when  John  of  Gaunt  returned  from  Spain  in  his  offer  being  accepted,  he  removed  in  1806  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  but  Douce  believes  it  the  mission  coDege  at  Grosport,  and  commenced 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  French  or  the  study  of  Chinese.  In  the  winter  of  1807 
Flemings.  It  can  be  traced'  as  early  as  the  he  was  ordained,  and  in  the  following  autumn 
reign  of  Henry  YII.,  when  it  was  one  of  the  arrived  at  Canton.  The  next  year  he  was  nonu- 
sports  not  only  of  May  day,  but  of  other  festi-  nated  trandator  to  the  East  India  company ^s&c- 
Tfila,  as  holy  Thursday,  the  Whitsun  ales,  and  tory  at  Canton,  and  at  the  same  time  was  mak- 
weddings.  In  the  Vlky  games  the  morris  was  ing  preparations  for  translating  the  Scriptures 
often  performed  by  Robin  Hood,  Littie  John,  into  Chmese.  The  New  Testament  appeared  in 
Friar  Tuck,  Maid  Marian,  the  fool,  Tom  the  1814,  and  the  Old  Testament,  executed  with  the 
piper,  and  the  hobby-horse.  The  Ma^  festivi-  assistance  of  Mr.  Milne,  in  1818.  In  November 
ties  of  Robin  Hood  were  chiefly  designed  for  of  the  latter  year  Mr.  Morrison  caused  the 
the  encouragement  of  archery,  and  it  is  not  cer-  foundation  of  an  Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Ma- 
tain  that  either  he  or  his  companions  were  prom-  lacca.  In  1823  he  returned  to  England,  where 
inent  in  the  dauoe,  which  was  an  entirely  dis-  the  royal  society  admitted  him  to  membership, 
tinct  merriment.  Maid  Marian,  is  supposed  to  In  1826  he  sailed  once  more  for  China,  and  there 
represent  his  mistress,  but  the  part  was  often  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  Chinese  gram- 
filled  by  a  boy  dressed  in  a  ^rl^s  habit,  who  mar  (4to.,  Serampore,  1815)  and  his  Chinese 
was  queen  of  the  May.  It  was  once  usual  for  dictionary  (5  vola,  Macao,  1815-*28)  were  his 
the  queen  to  be  splendidly  attired,  but  after  the  chief  original  works.  His  **  Memoirs/'  compiled 
degeneracy  of  the  dance  uie  character  was  per-  by  his  widow,  were  published  in  London  in 
sonated  by  a  down  who  obtained  the  name  of  1839,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

Maikin.    Friar  Tuck  maintained  his  place  in  MORRISTOWN,  the  capital  of  Morris  co., 

the  sport  till  tiie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  is  not  N.  J.,  on  the  Whippany  river,  and  on  the  Mor- 

heara  of  forward.    The  fool  bore  as  badges  rb  and  Essex  railroad,  60  m.  N.  N.  E.  from 

of  his  office  a  bauble  in  his  hand,  and  a  cox-  Trenton,  and  23  m.  by  railroad fit>m  New  York; 

comb  hood  with  asses*  ears  on  his  head.    Tom  pop.  of  the  township  in  1860,  6,024.    The  villa^ 

the  piper  was  a  minstrel  of  the  superior  order,  is  built  on  an  elevated  plain  commanding  beauti- 

with  a  complicated  red,  blue,  and  yellow  dress,  ful  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  streets 

a  sword,  a  feather  in  ms  cap,  and  a  tabor,  ta-  are  regularly  laid  out,  the  houses  neatiy  built, 
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and  there  is  a  pnbllo  square  in  the  centre.    It  spent  fn  religions  oontroTersy— in  nisiDtaioi^ 

contains  a  court  house,  2  banks,  an  academy,  the  orthodox  faith  in  the  New  England  chsrcbd 

several  manufactories,  and  7  churches  (1  Baptist^  against  the  approaches  of  Unitariamsm.   Fc? 

2  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  and  1  this  purpose,   among  other  measures,  be  o- 

Boman  Catholic).  gaged  actively  in  the  enlargement  in  19IH<tf 

MOBBOW,  a  central  co.  of  Ohio,  dramed  by  the  Massachusetts  general  aaaodation  of  Cia- 

the  head  streams  of  Vernon  and  Olentangy  or  gregational  ministers,  a  body  whose  basis  is  t^ 

Whetstone  rivers;  area,  870  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  Westminster  assembles  catechism;  in  1605,  «i 

1850,  20,280.    The  surface  is  undulatmg  and  member  of  the  board  of  overseers^  he  opposrl 

the  soil  highly  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  though  nnsuccessftdly.  the  election  of  the  Ect. 

were  866,679  bushels  of  Inaian  com,  81,925  of  Henry  Ware,  D.D.,  to  tne  HoUis  profese<mhipd 

wheat,  178,795  of  oats^9,428  tons  of  hay,  and  divinity  in  Harvard  ooUege;  the  same  jesrhe 

184^895  lbs.  of  wooL    There  were  8  grist  mills,  established,  and  for  the  5  following  yean  coc- 

14  saw  miUs,  1  fonndery,  66  churches,  and  1,268  ducted,  as  sole  editor,  the  **'  Panoplirt^^  a  mooth- 

pupQs  attending  public  schools.     It  is  inter*  ly  religious  journal ;  he  was  a  proQuneot  acUf 

sected  by  the  Oleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cin-  in  the  establishment  of  the  theologieslsemiiut; 

cinnati  railroad.    A  large  quarry  of  freestone  at  Andover,  especially  by  his  snooessfol  eiToni 

is  worked  near  the  capital,  Mount  Gilead.  to  prevent  the  threatened  eatabUshmeot  of  t 

MOBBOW,  Jbremiah,  a  western  pioneer,  rival  institution  at  Newbnry,  projected  hj  6« 

bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1770,  died  in  Ohio,  Honkinsians,  and  to  effect  a  union  betwesDthea 

March  22, 1852.    In  1795  he  removed  to  the  and  other  Calvinists  on  their  oomnun  symbo^ 

North- West  territory,  and  in  1802  was  elected  the  assembly's  catechism,  the  artides  of  tl^i; 

a  delegate  to  the  convention  for  forming  the  union  still  constituting  snbstanti^y  tbs  h^ 

state  oonstitution  of  Ohio.    He  was  the  first  of  the  Andover  seminary,  and  being  BigDed  ia 

,  representative  in  congress  from  that  state,  and  his  own  study  in  Charlestown,  in  the  nigbt  d 

then  served  as  U.  8.  senator  from  1818  to  1819.  Nov.  80, 1807,  by  himself  Dr.  Samoel  8prizt|, 

From  1822  to  1826  he  was  governor,  then  canal  and   Dr.  £liph(det  Pearson,  the  three  ma 

oommissioner,  and  from  1841  to  1848  was  again  empowered  for  the  purpose  by  the  weihhj 

a  member  of  congress.  donors ;  he  participated  in  the  oxganizalioo  of 

MOBSE.    See  Walbus.  the  Park  street  church  in  Boston  in  1806,  wba 

MOBSE.    I.  Jedidiah,  D.D.,  an  American  all  the  Congregational  chnrdies  of  that  citj. 

clergyman  and  geographer,  bom  in  Woodstock,  except  the  Old  »3uth  church,  bad  ahandooed  tie 

Conn.,  Aug.  28, 1761,  died  in  New  Haven,  June  primitive  faith  of  the  &thera  of  New  Eogianl 

9, 1826.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  His  persevering  opposition  to  the  so-cdled  "!> 

1788 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1785,  by  the  eral  ^'  views  of  reh^on  brought  on  him  s  perK- 

New  Haven  association  of  Coiigregational  min-  cntion,  which  affe^ed  deeply  bis  nataraOj  iS- 

isters ;  In  1786  was  tutor  in  Tale  coUese ;  the  cate  health ;  and  in  1820  he  resigned  his  pasM'fi! 

same  year  was  ordfdned  a  minister  of  tne  gos*  charse,  for  the  quiet  of  his  New  Hareo  hucie, 

pel ;  and  in  1789  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  whi<m  he  occupi^  till  his  death.    In  l^  be 

first   Congregational  church  in  Charlestown,  was  commissioned  by  the  IT.  S.  MTeranwDt  to 

Mass.    In  1794  he  received  the  honorary  degree  visit  the  Indian  tril)es  on  our  N.  W.  bon!«n; 

of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh.    He  and  the  record  of  his  labors,  emhodied  In  t: 

was  an  active  member  of  the  Massachusetts  his-  8vo.  volume  of  400  pages,  was  ppblisbed  ia 

torical  societv,  and  numerous  other  literary  and  1822  under  the  title  of  **  Indian  report,"  A:£. 

scientific  boaies.    Dr.  Morse  is  known  as  the  Beside  numerous  editions  of  his  geccnfiLa! 

father  of  American  geomphy.    He  prepared  works.  Dr.  Morse  also  published  *^A  Comr^s- 

in  1784,  at  New  Haven,  for  the  use  of  a  school  dious  History  of  New  England,^  in  ooq}ooctc: 

of  young  ladies,  a  small  18mo.  geography,  which  with  Elijah  Parish,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  l^\  ^* 

was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  published  in  ed.  enlarged,  1820);  **  Annals  of  the  Amenn^ 

America.    This  was  followed  by  krger  works  B^volution**  (Hartford,  1824) ;  and,  from  179^) 

in  the  form  of  systems  of  geography  and  gazet-  to  1821,  25  sermons  and  egresses  <m  $p«^*-^ 

teers  containing  fnll  descriptions  of  the  oountty  occasions.     II.  Sahitxl   Fnnjcr   Bans,  ta 

from  materials  obtained  by  travelling  and  ex-  American  artist  and  inventor,  the  eidmt  toe  *i 

tensive  correspondence.    Jeremy  Belknap,  the  the   preceding,  born   in  Charlettown,  Hi&a., 

historian  of  New  Hampshire,  Thomas  Hutchins,  April  27, 1791.    He  was  graduated  at  Ya!«  o"^- 

geographergeneral  of  the  United  States,  Ebene-  lege  in  1810,  and  went  to  Endand  iHth  Wtib- 

zer  Hazard,  and  others,  who  had  contemphited  ington  Allston  in  1811  to  stn^  paintiitt  iio«^ 

the  same  task,  gracefully  yielded  their  preten-  his  tuition  and  that  of  Beniamin  West    lo  i"'*' 

sions  in  his  favor,  even  contributing  to  nis  use  he  received  the  gold  meoal  of  the  Ad^t^i  ^ 

the  materials  thev  had  gathered;   and  for  SO  cietyof  arts  at  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  KorfoX 

years  he  remuned  without  an  important  com-  '  for  an  original  model  of  a  '*  Dying  Herrolo. 

petitor  in  this  department  of  science.    Beprints  his  first  attempt  at  sculpture.    Ue  retnro^i  t^ 

of  the  early  editions  of  his  larger  geographical  the  United  States  in  1815,  and  in  1884-^*^'^ 

works  were  published  in  Great  jBritain,  and  some  other  artists  of  New  York,  orgaaio'^  \ 

French  and  German  translations  of  them  in  Paris  drawing  association,  which,  after  ^^^  ^^ 

and  Hamburg.    Much  of  Dr.  Morsels  life  was  struggle  against  various  obstacles,  resoItM  » 
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the  establishment  in  1886  of  tiie  present  **  Na-  «gainfix>m  the  other  extremity.  This  first  in- 
tional  Academy  of  Design.**  Mr.  Morse  was  stroment  was  shown  in  sncoessfnl  operation  to 
chosen  its  first  preriden^  and  was  oontinned  many  persons  in  1886  and  1836.  For  ttie  purpose 
in  that  office  for  16  years.  In  1829  he  Tisited  of  oonminnicating  from,  as  well  as  to,  a  distant 
Enrope  a  second  time  to  complete  his  studies  point,  a  dnplioate  of  his.  instruments  was  needed, 
in  art)  residing  for  more  than  8  years  in  the  and  it  was  not  nntil  July,  1887,  that  he  was 
principal  cities  of  the  continent.  During  his  ab-  able  to  have  one  constructed  to  complete  his 
sence  abroad,  he  had  been  elected  to  the  profee-  whole  plan.  Now  he  had  two  instruments,  one 
sorship  of  the  literature  of  the  arts  of  design  in  at  each  terminus,  and  could  therefore  commu- 
the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  in  nicate  both  ways ;  whereas  before,  with  but  one 
1835  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  before  that  instrument,  he  could  signal  to  one  terminus 
institution  on  the  affinity  of  those  arts.  While  only,  and  receive  no  answer.  Hence,  early  in 
a  student  in  Yale  oollege  Mr.  Morse  had  paid  Sept  1887,  having  his  whole  plan  thus  arranged, 
special  attention  to  chemistry,  under  the  ins^o-  he  exhibited  to  hundreds  the  operation  of  his 
tlon  of  Prof.  SiUiman,  and  to  natural  philosophy  system  at  the  university  in  New  York.  From 
under  that  of  Prof.  Day ;  and  these  departments  the  greater  publicity  of  this  latter  exhibition,  tiie 
of  science,  from  being  subordinate  as  a  recrea-  date  of  Morse's  invention  has  erroneously  been 
tion,  at  length  became  a  dommant  pursuit  with  fixed  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  whereas  he  has  been 
him.  In  1826-'7Pro£  J.  Freeman  Dana  had  been  proved  by  many  witnesses  to  have  operated 
a  colleague  lecturer  in  the  city  of  New  York  successfully  with  the  first  single  instrument  as 
with  Mr.  Morse  at  the  Athennum ;  the  for*  early  as  Nov.  1886.  After  the  summer  of  1837 
mer  lecturing  upon  electro-magnetism  and  the  it  was  in  a  condition  to  be  submitted  to  the  in* 
latter  upon  the  fine  arts.  They  were  intimate  spection  of  congress ;  and  consequently  we  find 
friends,  and  in  their  conversations  the  sul({ect  Mr.  Morse  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  and  at 
of  electro-magnetism  was  made  familiar  to  the  the  beginning  of  1888,  at  Washington,  asking 
mind  of  Morse.  The  electro-magnet  on  Stur-  that  body  for  aid  to  construct  an  experiments 
geon*s  principle  (the  first  ever  shown  in  the  line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  to  show  the 
United  States)  was  exhibited  and  explained  in  practicability  and  utility  of  the  telegraph.  Al- 
Dana's  lectures,  and  at  a  later  date,  by  gift  though  the  invention,  by  its  successful  results 
of  Prof  Torrey,  came  into  Morse's  possession,  before  the  congressional  committees,  awakened 
Dana  even  then  suggested  by  his  spiral  volute  great  interest,  yet  from  the  scepticism  of  many, 
coil  the  electro-magnet  of  the  present  day;  this  and  the  ridicule  of  others,  it  was  doubtful 
was  the  magnet  in  tse  when  Morse  returned  whether  the  favorable  report  of  the  committee 
from  Europe,  and  it  is  now  used  in  every  Morse  would  conmiand  a  minority  of  congress  in  its 
telegraph  tmonghout  both  hemispheres.  He  favor.  The  session  of  1887'-'8  clo^  without 
embarked  in  the  autumn  of  1882  at  Havre  on  any  result,  when  the  inventor  repaired  to  £ng- 
board  the  packet  ship  Sully ;  and  in  a  casual  con-  land  and  France,  hoping  to  draw  the  attention 
vcrsation  with  someof  the  passengers  on  the  Uien  of  the  European  governments  to  the  advantages 
recent  discovery  in  Fhmce  of  the  means  of  ob-  of  his  invention  to  them,  and  also  to  secure  a 
taining  the  electric  spark  from  the  ma^et,  just  reward  to  himself.  The  result  of  this  visit 
showing  the  identity  or  relation  of  electricity  was  a  refusal  to  grant  him  letters  patent  inEng* 
and  magnetism,  Morse's  mind  conceived  not  land,  and  the  obtaining  of  a  useless  bretet  d^in- 
merely  the  idea  of  an  electric  telegraph,  but  of  tmtian  in  France,  and  no  exclusive  privilege  in 
an  electro-magnetic  and  diemical  recording  his  invention  in  any  other  countiy.  He  re- 
telegraph,  suhstontiidly  and  eesentiaUy  as  it  now  turned  home  to  struggle  again  with  scanty 
exists.  The  testimony  to  the  paternity  of  the  means  for  4  years,  not  discouraged,  but  deter- 
idea  in  Morse's  mind  and  to  his  acts  and  draw-  mined  to  attempt  again  to  interest  his  country* 
ings  on  board  the  ship  is  ample.  His  own  tes-  men  in  behalf  of  his  invention.  The  session  of 
timony  is  corroborated  by  all  the  passensers  congress  of  1842-'8  was  memorable  in  Morse's 
(with  a  single  exception)  who  testified  with  him  history,  as  one  of  persevering  effort  on  his  part 
before  the  courts,  and  was  considered  conclu-  under  great  disadvantages,  to  obtain  the  aid  of 
sive  by  the  judges;  and  the  date  of  1882  is  congress;  and  his  hope  had  expired  on  the  last 
therefore  fixed  by  this  evidence  as  the  date  of  evening  of  the  session,  when  he  retired  late  to 
Morse's  conception,  and  realization  also,  so  far  bed  preparatory  to  his  return  home  the  next  day. 
as  drawings  could  embody  the  conception,  of  But  in  the  morning — the  morning  of  March  4^ 
the  telegraph  ^stem  which  now  bears  his  name.  1848 — he  was  startled  with  the  announcement 
But  though  thus  conceived  and  devised  as  early  that  the  desired  aid  of  congress  had  been  ob- 
as  1832,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  year,  on  tinned  in  the  midnight  hour  of  the  expiring  see- 
reaching  home,  he  made  a  portion  of  the  appi^  sion,  and  $30,000  placed  at  his  dieposal  for  his 
ratna,  yet  circumstances  prevented  the  complete  experimental  essay  between  Washington  and 
construction  of  the  first  recording  apparatus  in  Baltimore.  In  1844  the  work  was  completed, 
New  York  city  until  the  year  1835 ;  and  then  it  and  demonstrated  to  the  world  the  practicability 
was  a  rude  single  apparatus,  sufficient  indeed  to  and  the  utility  of  the  Morse  S3rstem  of  electro- 
embody  the  inventbn,  and  enable  him  to  com-  magnetic  telegraphs.  In  the  16  years  since  its 
municate  from  one  extremity  of  two  distant  first  establishment,  its  lines  have  gone  through- 
points  of  a  cireuit  of  half  a  mile,  bnt  not  back  out  North  and  parts  of  South  America,  to  the 
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extent  of  more  tban  86,500  miles.  The  sya-  xialist  and  geographer,  brother  of  tin  preeifiai 
tern  is  adopted  in  every  coantry  of  the  eastern  bom  in  Cbarlestown.  Mass.,  Feb.  7, 17M.  Hi 
continent;  in  Europe,  exclnsively  on  all  the  was  admitted  to  the  freshman  dasi  of  Yak  ei 
continental  lines,  from  the  extreme  Russian  lege  in  Sept  1805,  when  only  11  yetn  of  ifi, 
norUi  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  south ;  east-  and  was  graduated  in  181L  In  181S-1S  ^ 
ward  through  the  Turkish  empire;  soudi  into  wrote  a  series  of  artides  for  the  Bostoa** Co- 
Egypt  and  northern  Africa,  and  through  India,  lumbian  Centinel,'^  illustrating  the  dan^  to  1» 
Australia,  and  parts  of  China.  Some  estimate  of  American  Union  from  an  undue  mnhip&ciLja 
the  immense  value  of  Morse's  invention  to  the  of  new  states  in  the  South,  and  sbowiog  tk 
world  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  it  would  give  to  a  sectional  minoriu  the  coi- 
telegraph  in  France  alone,  in  the  first  8  years  trol  of  the  government.  In  1815,  whOe  poii- 
of  its  infancy,  brought  to  the  public  revenue  ing  his  studies  at  the  law  school  in  litdfcii 
the  sum  of  6,000,000  francs,  while  the  old  qrs-  Coul.  Mr.  Morse  was  invited  by  distiDgmsilMd 
tem  of  telegraphs  in  France  on  the  semaphore  orthoaox  clergymen  and  laymen  in  the  noLS^ 
principle  was  an  annual  expense  to  that  govern-  of  Boston  to  establish  a  new  weekly  xutwsftfs 
ment  of  1,100,000  francs.  Honors  have  been  in  that  city ;  and  after  consultation^  eoecui^ 
showered  upon  him  by  European  sovereigns  with  his  father  and  the  late  Jeremisb  Erui^ 
and  governments.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  Amer^  he  prepared  the  prospectus  oi  the  *^Bosuit 
ican  ever  before  received  so  many  marks  of  dis-  Becorder,*'  the  prototype  of  that  numeroof  cSm 
tinction.  In  1848  Yale  college  conferred  on  him  of  joumails  now  so  widely  established  in  Aistf- 
the  complimentary  degree  of  LL.D. ;  and  in  the  ica  and  Europe  termed  *^  religious  newsptfxa' 
same  year  he  received  the  decoration  of  the  Mr.  Morse  was  the  sole  editor  and  propnetor  of 
JSfiihan  jytichar  in  diamonds  from  the  sultan  of  the  "  Becorder'*  until  its  income  was  mora  this 
Turkey.  Gold  medals  of  scientific  merit  were  adequate  to  the  payment  of  all  the  Dec)u&i:il 
awarded  him  by  the  king  of  Prussia  (set  in  a  expenses ;  and  wnen  he  left  it,  at  the  end  oi  w 
massive  gold  snuff  box),  the  kii^  of  wnrtem-  months,  its  circulation  was  greater,  with  one  or 
berg,  and  the  emperor  of  Austria.  From  the  two  exceptions,  than  that  of  any  other  BoeUi 
emperor  of  the  French  he  received  in  1856  the  newspaper.  In  1817  Mr,  Mone  inreoted.  s 
cross  of  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honor ;  in  connection  with  his  elder  brother,  and  patcBt^i 
1857  from  the  king  of  Denmark  the  cross  of  the  flexible  piston  pump.  In  1820  he  prodi-^i 
knight  of  theDanneorog;  and  in  1858  from  the  a  12mo.  school  geography ;  and  in  182S  sa  b?:. 
queen  of  Spain  the  cross  of  knight  commander  geography^  whidi  was  used  as  a  textbook  iatct- 
of  the  order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  He  is  also  eral  Amencan  colleges.  In  May,  1823.  is  o  > 
a  member  of  many  European  and  American  sci-  nection  with  his  younger  brother  Bicbrd  ^]. 
entific  and  art  academies.  The  latest  as  well  as  Morse,  he  established  the  ^'  New  York  Obscrrcfr 
the  most  distinguished  honor  that  has  been  con-  now  the  oldest  weekly  newspaper  in  tbit  ciij. 
ferred  on  him  is  an  honorary  gratuity  bestowed  and  the  oldest  religious  newspaper  in  the  fUk 
by  various  European  governments,  whose  rep-  of  New  York.  In  1834  he  conceived  the  iikauc 
resentatives  met  at  the  instance  of  the  present  a  new  mode  of  engraving  appUcahle  MftaC^ 
emperor  of  the  French  in  Paris^  to  consider  the  to  the  production  of  plates  for  printing  Dip»  is 
best  means  of  giving  the  inventor  a  collective  connection  widi  type  under  the  oommoo  (<iu- 
testimoniaL  Ten  states,  namely.  France,  Bos-  ing  press ;  and  after  5  years  of  experioxL*  U 
sia,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  Sardi-  succeeded  in  June,  1889,  with  the  aid  of  k»tf 
nia,  Tuscany,  the  Holy  See,  and  Turkey,  were  sistant,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Munaon,  in  prododai;  ^ 
represented ;  their  deliberations  nt  two  sessions  the  new  art,  which  he  named  oerompbt,  z^ 
resulted  in  a  vote  of  400,000  francs,  as  an  bono-  prints  that  elicited  the  pnuses  of  uMsU  a» 
rary  and  personal  reward  to  Mr.  Morse  for  his  editors  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  One  of  tk  C.'^ 
useful  labors.  In  1856,  the  telegraph  companies  applications  of  cerognmhy  was  to  the  iil&^tn- 
of  Great  Britain  united  to  dve  Mr.  Morse  a  ban-  tion  of  a  school  geography  written  by  the  inTttr 
qnet  in  London,  at  which  Mr.  WiUiam  Fother-  or,  of  which  more  than  100,000  oopi<«  ^^ 
gill  Oooke  presided ;  and  in  Paris,  in  1858,  printed  and  disposed  of  during  the  nnt  j^tf- 
anothfr  banquet  was  given  him  by  Americans,  The  art  of  cerographv  has  never  been  paUii\a^ 
nn^l^^Qring  more  than  100,  and  representing  nor  has  the  process  been  revealed  to  the  f«> 
^every  state  in  the  Union.  Submarine  lie,  the  inventor  regarding  it  aa  still  impeiKct 
originated  also  with  Prof.  Morse,  who  and  capable  of  great  improvement 
St  submarine  telegraph  lines  in  New  MORTALITY,  Bills  of.  See  Bau  or  U* 
*'^^Li^^l{r  in  the  autunm  or  1842,  and  received  tautt. 

*t    heUmX^^°^  ^®  American  institute  a  gold  MORTAR,  in  artillery,  a  short  c«nn«  ** 

jn«c  ,  ft™® Xjt  achievement    In  a  lett^  from  large  bore  made  of  brass  or  iron,  cbsmfc*^^ 

M>-  Tj^i^f  ♦  Ttf  e  secretary  of  the  U.  8.  treasury,  and  used  for  throwing  shells  fiOed  with  fc^ 

^^^i^^t,%fi^Ath\)e\ieYedoccunihefint  der,  called  bombs.    For  this  win»«i*»T^ 

•°Wi^Hof  ySf  P«>J«o*  o^  the  Atlantic  tele-  ly  rused  at  an  angle  of  46*.    It »  snppo«d  u< 

.T^-^Mim  or  thf*.  Vorae  has  his  summer  resi-  the  earUeat  made  cannon  were  of  the  form  t  • 

I  ^  S™  ^JP'vK?^*®*  ^^  ^®  banks  of  the  Hud-  known  as  mortars ;  and  theee  were  ori^  J 

'^Jr*  rttl  .  °Pu-    *ir^^  used  for  throwing  shot    They  aw  «»d  ti>  k*J« 

®^^2il-   ^  g^^  ^  »WABD8,  an  American  jour-  been  employed  Si  14H,  when  Nsplai «  ^ 
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ti«e«d  bv  Obttries  VIII,,  but  whether  for  throw-  i^pointed  for  payment  of  the  debt^  the  creditor 
lag  ebeUs  or  shot  is  not  known.     Oyprian  by  the  old  law  received  the  rents  of  the  eetate 
Lucas  describes  their  nse  for  throwing  bombs  to  his  own  use,  or  that  these  rents  were  dead  or 
in  1588  at  the  nege  of  Wachtendonk  in  Gel-  lost  to  the  mortgageor.    littletpn  gives  another 
derland  by  the  earl  of  Mansfeld.    As  used  in  derivationof  the  word,  viz.:  ^'Ifthefeoffordoth 
the  £oglish  service,  there  are  8  sizes  of  iron  not  pay  the  sum  due  at  the  day  limited,  then 
aod  2  of  brass  mortars,  the  former  being  the  land  which  is  pnt  in  pledge  npon  condition 
respectively  of  18  inch,  10  inch,  and  8  inch  for  the  payment  of  the  money  is  taken  from 
bore;  and  the  brass  of  5^  and  4}  inch.    The  him,  and  so  dead  to  him  npon  condition.''    This 
10  inch  iron  mortars  are  preferred  for  almost  derivation  is  the  one  usually  adopted ;  though 
all  serrice,  though  those  of  18  inches  are  also  the  former  has  been  sometimes  preferred  not 
much  used.    For  sea  service  they  are  made  only  because  the  idea  whi<^  it  conveys  of  the 
stronger  than  others  of  the  same  bore  dedgned  mortgage,  or  tadium  fnortuwnf  is  directly  op> 
for  use  on  the  land.    Attempts  that  have  been  posed  to  that  of  the  t€tdium  vivum,  an  old  form 
made  by  the  French  and  others  to  introduce  of  security  no  longer  in  use,  in  which  the  ao* 
them  of  very  large  size  have  proved  unsuccess-  crulng  rents  were  applied  to  diminish  the  debt; 
fbl.    One  employed  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  but  also  because  it  illustrates  the  intention  which 
fired  only  10  or  12  shots,  and  with  comparative-  mortgages  were  &rBi  probably  designed  to  efiSMi. 
ly  little  effect;  and  not  long  after  it  burst  when  For  in  the  times  when  the  exaction  of  intereat 
charged  very  moderately.    One  of  86  inches  was  esteemed  usurious  and  was  prohibited  by 
bore,  and  weighing  over  60  tons  18  cwl,  was  the  law,  this  conditional  alienation  was  devised, 
constructed  by  Mr.  Mallet  for  the  British  gov-  not  at  ail  with  ibe  design  of  depriving  the  mort- 
emment  at  an  expense  of  more  than  £8,000.  gageor  of  his  property  if  he  failed  to  repay  the 
It  was  intended  to  carry  a  shell  which  before  money,  but  that  the  mortgagee  might  in  the 
being  filled  weighed  26  cwt.  2  qrs.    The  body  mean  time  receiye  the  rents  to  his  own  nse  in 
of  the  piece  was  formed  of  heavy  rings  of  lieu  of  what  he  would  otherwise  have  received 
wrought  iron  nicely  fitted  into  each  other,  and  as  interest — In  reviewing  the  law  of  mortgage 
all  bcmnd  down  to  a  solid  cast  iron  breech  end  it  will  be  convenient  to  examine  sncoeesively 
by  huge  ribs  or  etayes  of  wrought  iron.    This  the  creation  and  nature  of  a  mortgage  with  ita 
piece  also  is  regarded  as  a  failure.  incidents ;  the  respective  estates  of  the  mort- 
MORTAR,  in  domestic  and  chemical  uses,  a  gageor  and  mortgagee;  payment  and  exttngoiah- 
utensil  in  which  articles  are  crushed  and  ground  ment  of  the  mortgage ;  and  finally,  the  oorrel** 
to  powder  by  the  use  of  the  instrument  belong-  tive  rights  of  redemption  and  foreclosure.    A 
ing  to  the  mortar  called  the  pestle.    Various  mortgage  of  lands  was  generally  created  by  a 
materials  are  employed  for  making  mortars,  as  conveyance  of  lands  from  a  debtor  to  his  oi«d* 
iron,  stone,  porcelain,  glass,  and  for  those  used  itor,  with  a  condition  that  if  a  sum  of  money 
in  chemicsd  o))erations  steel  and  agate.    The  were  paid  on  a  certain  day  the  conveyanoe 
last  named,  by  its  extreme  hardness,  deanliness,  should  be  void,  and  the  debtor  might  have  his 
tnd  resistance  to  the  action  of  chemical  agents,  former  estate.    But  a  mortgage  might  alao  be 
A  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose.     The  made  by  an  absolute  deed  of  conveyanoe  and  a 
mpplietf  of  these  come  chiefiy  from  Oberstein  defeasance  back  to  the  grantor.   Thisdefeaaance 
m  the  Nahe,  where  the  manu&cture  of  them  is  was  a  separate  instrument  defeating  the  prind* 
arg^y  carried  on  in  numerous  mills.    The  rough  pal  deed  by  making  it  Toid  if  Uie  condition  was 
tgates  for  this  use  are  found  in  the  mountains  performed.    This  form  of  mortgage  was  how- 
lear  by,  and  are  brought  fh>m  Brazil  and  other  oyer  liable  to  acddent  and  abuse,  and  haa  been 
breign  countries  to  be  converted  into  this  and  generally  disapproved  by  the  courts.    The  for- 
^ariona  other  articles.    Sted  mortars  are  used  mer  mode  was  by  far  the  more  usuaL    The 
or  crushing  partides  of  diamonds  and  other  maxims  of  the  common  law  were  strioUy  ap- 
ery hard  substances,  the  powder  of  which  ia  plied  to  this  kind  of  conveyance;  and  if  the 
eqnired  for  andysis  or  other  use.    They  con-  money  were  not  pdd  at  the  very  day  ^eoified 
1st  of  a  flat  drcular  base  with  a  depression  in  in  the  deed,  the  lands  were  absolutdy  forfeited, 
he  upper  side  for  receiving  a  short  smoothly  nor  would  a  subseouent  tender  of  the  money 
amea  hollow  cyUnder  of  steel,  open  at  both  avail  the  debtor.    But  the  mortgaged  lands 
nds.     This  being  set  in  its  place,  the  partides  were  pldnly  only  intended  as  security  for  the 
re  introduced,  and  a  tightly  fitting  piston  of  payment  of  the  money  borrowed ;  and  large 
teel  is  driven  down  upon  them  with  a  mallet,  estates  were  sometimes  pledged  for  the  pi^yment 
MORTAB,  a  cement  of  lime  and  sand.    See  of  small  debts.    A  strict  forfeiture  in  such 
1MB.  cases  was  not  ody  inconsistent  with  the  pldn 
MORTGAGE  (Ft,  mort,  dead,  and   gage^  principles  of  Justice,  but  was  contrary  to  the 
[edge ;    Lat  tadium  mortuwn).    Chancellor  spirit  of  the  contract.    For  these  reasons  the 
ent  defines  a  mortgage  to  be  "  the  conveyance  court  of  chancery  interposed,  and  by  an  equi- 
r  an  estate  by  way  of  pledge  for  the  security  table  construction  mitigated  ue  severity  of  the 
r  fl  debt,  to  become  yoid  on  payment  of  it.**  common  law.    (See  Equitt  of  RBDKMFnoH.) 
be  old  law  writers  Glanville  and  Spelman  say  Hence  the  condition  in  these  cases  came  to  bo 
lat  mortgage  is  so  called  because,  between  the  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  a  pendty,  against 
me  of  malnng  the  conveyanoe  and  the  time  which  a  just  relief  should  be  given.    The  eon- 
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dition  was  intended  merelj  as  a  means  of  en-  most  of  ihe  states  is  to  sire  an  obligatmi  lor  4i 

forcing  the  performanoe  of  the  contract^  and  if  money  dae,  either  by  oond  or  b/  a  pranimy 

this  end  were  substantially  attained  there  ooold  note,  and  a  separate  deed  of  oQa?eytDoe,  eon- 

be  no  right  to  nse  these  means  for  an  olterior  taining  the  proviso  that  if  the  monsj  b«  piid  oi 

object  preindioial  to  the  other  party.    When-  a  certain  day,  then  the  deed,  as  also  ths  obUfi- 

ever  therefore  a  failare  to  pay  at  the  time  ap-  tion,  shall  be  void.  When,  however,  iiisiDsooi 

pointed  ooold  be  sabseqaently  compensated,  states  the  case,  no  separate  obligation  b  gim^ 

the  i^jared  party  should  be  compelled  to  accept  the  question  arises  whether  the  mortga^  wxf 

this  eqaivalent  for  his  loss.    The  doctrine  finally  have  a  personal  action  for  the  moDey,  or  vhedtf 

prevailed,  that  althoogh  the  conditions  were  not  his  sole  remedy  is  against  the  land.   It  is  gH* 

strictly  performed,  yet  if  the  debtor,  within  a  erally  construed  that  the  deed  is  merelj  erideoci 

reasonable  time,  paid  the  debt  with  interest,  he  of  a  lien  npon  the  land,  but  an  action  will  lie  tur 

should  be  entitlod  to  call  on  his  creditor  for  a  the  debt  if  that  be  sufficiently  admitted  in  tlM 

reconveyance  of  the  lands.    But  on  the  other  deed,  or  even  be  supported  by  evidence  ost&dc 

hand,  dianoery  gave  to  the  mortgagee,  after  rea-  of  it    In  New  York,  the  craditor*!  rsmadj  ii 

sonable  indulgence  to  the  mortgageor,  the  right  confined  to  the  land,  if  the  deed  oontum  m 

to  caU  upon  the  latter  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  express  covenant  for  the  payment  of  the  ibodv?, 

or  in  default  thereof  to  be  for  ever  foreclosea  and  there  be  no  separate  agreement  todoia 

or  excluded  from  any  further  right  of  redemp-  Upon  the  execution  of  Uie  deed  Ij  which  « 

tion.    The  right  of  redemption  is  considered  in  mortgage  is  created  the  legal  estate  is  imiMfr 

equity  to  be  an  inseparable  incident  of  every  ately  vested  in  the  mortgagee;  and  if  th«»bt 

mortgage,  and  it  cannot  be  abridged  by  any  agree-  no  private  agreement  or  statute  provision  to  tb« 

ment  whatever.    From  mortgages,  however,  in  contrary,  he  may  at  once  enter  into  theeqjojioeQt 

respect  to  restrictions  of  the  equity  of  redemp-  of  his  estate.    Technically  qieaking,  the  mcrt- 

tion,  must  be  disUngoished  sales  with  agreements  ffageor  is  no  longer  owner  and  has  no  right  t» 

to  repurchase,  oi\  as  they  are  usually  termed,  con-  further  possession ;  and  if  he  do  remvn,  hs  b  a 

ditiooal  sales.    In  their  forma,  the  two  transao-  construction  of  law  only  a  tenant  to  the  otft- 

tions  are  often  very  similar,  and  it  is  difficult  to  gagee,  and  may  be  ^ected  at  his  dectioD  •ua 

distingnish  them.    The  difierence  is,  that  one  is  before  default  of  payment.    But  in  view  of  Om 

only  security  for  a  debt,  while  the  other  is  a  intentions  which  the  mortgage  is  deagned  u 

regular  purchase,  for  a  price  pud  or  to  be  paid,  accomplish,  the  courts  have  adopted  &  c«fe 

to  become   absolute   on  a  particular   event,  equitable  doctrine.    It  cannot  be  more  dearly 

Equity  will  construe  the  agreemeut  very  strictly,  expressed  than  in  the  language  of  Chief  Jo'ict 

and  will  pronounce  for  a  mortgage  if  possible,  6haw,  who  says:  ^*  The  &ai  great  object  o^  tv 

in  order  to  save  the  right  of  redemption ;  yet  mortgage  is,  in  the  form  of  a  conveyance  b  '^. 

if  there  appear  clearly  to  have  been  a  sale,  it  to  give  to  the  mortgagee  an  efiectoaleeccn:?  w 

will  be  maintained,  and  the  right  of  redemption  the  pledge  of  real  estate  for  the  paymeni  vf .» 

restricted  to  the  time  agreed  upon. — ^The  solici-  debt  or  the  performance  of  some  other  oblifTit  .>\ 

lode  of  the  court  of  chancery  to  protect  the  The  next  is  to  leave  to  the  mortgageor,  sftti  ^ 

rights  of  the  mortgageor  must  not  invade  the  purchasers,  creditors,  and  all  others  claimiiu'«^ 

riglit  of  the  mortgagee.    He  has  a  plain  right  to  rivati  vely  through  him,  the  full  and  eotiiv  rio- 

his  debt  or  its  equivalent  value.    As  a  means  of  trol,  disposition,  and  ownership  of  theestate,  «^> 

•eouring  that,  he  is  often  empowered  by  the  Jeot  only  to  the  first  purpose,  that  of  eercru 

mortgage  deed  to  make  sale,  on  a  breach  of  the  the  mortgagee."  Hence  it  is  thatasbetwMt  ^'* 

condition,  of  the  mortgaged  premises,  pay  his  mortgageor  and  mortgagee  the  mortgsfi  i»u> '»: 

debt  ftom  the  proceeds,  and  account  with  the  consideired  a  conveyance  in  fee,  becsnsi  t::^ 

mortgageor  for  the  balance.    A  power  of  this  construction  best  secures  the  latter  in  his  rts- 

kind  is  now  very  frequently  inserted  in  mortgage  edy  and  in  his  ultimate  ricbts  to  the  estsie  t^: 

deed^  though  it  was  for  a  long  time  seriously  to  the  incident  rents  and  prc^fek    Hot  ia  ^ 

questioned  and  resisted  as  an  inmngeraent  of  the  other  respects  until  foreclosure,  when  the  ifr ^' 

mortgageor^s  oarefuUy  guarded  privilege  of  re-  gagee  becomes  the  absolute  owner,  the  nK^rw  ^*- 

demption.    Its  validity  is  now  unquestioned.    It  is  deemed  to  be  a  lien  or  charge,  sattjeei  to  « ^  <^ 

ooneems  only  the  mortgagee's  remedy,  and  the  estate  diarged  may  be  conveyed,  aiu* '^  '<- 

under  its  exercise  no  right  of  the  mortgageor  is  and  in  other  respects  dealt  with  as  the  v^-^ 

either  forfeited  or  sacrificed.    In  legal  phrase-  of  the  mortgaoeor;  and  all  statntes  ap«  '•^< 

ology,  it  is  a  power  coupled  with  an  interest,  subject  are  to  be  so  constmed,  and  all  r..V«  ^ 

It  is  therefore  irrevocable,  and  may  be  exercised  law  whether  administered  In  law  or  in  ^.  ** 

after  the  death  of  the  mortgageor.    It  is  ap-  are  to  be  so  applied,  as  to  cany  tbcM  v^-^'* 

pendant  to  the  mortgagee's  estate,  and  as  part  into  effect    So  that  until  decree  of  fon<it»-.*>. 

of  the  mortgage  aecurity  vests  in  any  person  who  even  after  default  of  payment  at  the  tioK  ^ 

by  assignment  or  otherwise  becomes  entitled  to  pointed,  the  mortgageor  is  the  real  owner.  ■' 

the  money.    In  cases  free  from  all  doubt  it  may  nis  equity  of  redemption  is  desoandlble.  d«  •  ^ 

be  ezerdsed,  and  will  be  protected  if  exercised  ble,  and  alienable,  just  like  an  abaolote  c*-^ 

with  due  caution  and  in  perfectly  good  faith;  but  of  inheritance.    It  ia  the  natural  ceosr•^<: . 

a  Bale  under  it  will  be  avoided  for  the  slightest  of  this  view  of  the  mortcageor's  estals  tl^  -- 

abnaeu^Thd  mode  of  creating  a  mortgage  in  title  of  the  mort^gee  abonld  be  refard»is-< 
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as  an  estate  in  lands,  bat  as  a  mere  cbattel  in*  a  mortgage  of  her  own  estate,  and  the  monej  be 
terest  So  long  as  the  mortgajpeor's  right  of  re-  nsed  by  the  husband  for  his  own  benefit,  it  Is 
demption  exists,  the  mortgage  is  considered  only  the  wife's  right  to  have  his  personal  estate  de- 
the  personal  estate  of  the  mortgagee,  and,  as  voted  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  mortgage. — 
9ncb,  passes  at  his  death  to  his  executor  and  not  If  the  mortgageor  remain  in  poesesnon,  paj- 
to  his  heir.  BtiD,  thon^  the  mortgagee's  in-  ment  before  breach  of  the  condition  wUl  reveet 
terest  is  thns  rednoed  from  the  digni^  of  an  the  estate  in  him  at  once.  If  the  payment  be 
estate  to  that  of  a  mere  security^  he  is  not  di-  made,  though  after  a  breach,  it  is  a  good  defence 
vested  of  his  right  to  the  possession  subject  to  to  the  mortgagee's  action  at  law  to  recoyer  poe* 
the  duty  of  accounting  for  the  rents  and  profits,  session  of  the  estate ;  and  althou^  it  has  been 
and  he  may,  after  entry  and  notice  to  the  mort-  said  that  in  such  a  case  it  is  requisite  to  revest 
gageor's  tenants,  receive  the  rents  himself.  In  the  estate  in  the  mortgageor  by  a  formal  re* 
soch  a  ease  the  mortgage  is  treated  as  if  it  conveyance,  the  rule  of  law  does  not  make  this 
had  no  existenee  until  actually  enforced  by  the  necessary.  The  reason  of  this,  on  the  best  an* 
mortgagee.  So  that  whether  tibe  lease  was  thorities,  is,  that  it  is  the  practice  in  most  of 
made  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  mortgage,  the  the  states  to  insert  in  the  mortgage  deed  a  pro- 
tenant  must  pay  his  rents  to  his  landlord  the  viso  that  on  the  payment  of  the  money  at  a  time 
mortgageor,  until  notice  or  demand  by  the  mort-  mentioned,  the  deed  shall  be  wholly  void.  Now 
gagee.  If  the  mortgagee  enter  into  actual  poe-  the  time  of  performance  is  not  of  the  essence  of 
session  of  the  estate,  he  will  be  held  accountable,  the  contract,  but  may  be  waived  by  parole ;  and 
as  bailiff  or  steward  of  the  mortgageor,  fur  the  therefore  the  acceptance  of  the  money  after  the 
net  rents  and  profita.  These  are  to  be  ascer-  day  amounts  to  a  waiver  of  the  time,  and  is  a 
tained  after  deducting  fh>m  the  receipts  the  cost  substantial  performance  of  the  condition. — ^Many 
of  ordinary  repairs,  taxes,  and  other  expenses  of  of  the  state  statutes  contain  explicit  provisi<Mia 
this  character.  The  mortgagee  will  be  held  to  respecting  the  discharge  of  mortgages  upon  the 
accooot  for  the  utmost  vidue  the  estate  would  record.  From  the  jeidous  care  wiUi  which  the 
have  produced  with  ordinary  care.  It  is  the  debtor's  rights  are  protected  by  the  law,  no  terms 
usual  custom  in  this  country  to  allow  the  mort-  made  by  the  mortgagee  are  suffered  to  abridge 
gAgee  a  reasonable  compensation  as  trustee  of  those  rights.  This  disposition  of  the  courts  is 
the  mortgageor  for  his  trouble  in  managing  the  based  upon  the  rule,  which  has  long  prevailed, 
estate.  The  amount  of  it  and  other  items  of  that  what  was  once  a  mort^ige  must  always 
allowance  are  generally  prescribed  by  statute,  continue  to  be  a  mortgage.  It  has  been  there- 
in conformity  with  the  American  principle  of  fore  held  that  the  heir  of  a  mortgagee  might 
d  viog  complete  publicity  to  tities  of  real  prop-  redeem,  though  the  right  to  do  so  was  exprenly 
?rt  y,  the  mortgagee's  rights  depend  very  mate-  limited  to  the  lifetime  of  the  mortgageor  himseH 
risilly  upon  the  registration  of  his  mortgage.  In  So  an  assignee  has  been  permitted  to  redeem, 
some  of  the  states  the  deed  is  inoperative  until  though  it  was  agreed  that  only  the  heirs  male 
-eoorded,  except  between  tiie  parties  and  their  of  the  mortgageor^s  body  should  eigoy  the  ri^L 
leirs;  and  it  is  the  general  rule  that  if  not  re-  It  has  even  been  said  that  a  condition  would  be 
?Mrded,  it  is  void  as  against  a  subsequent  pur-  void  which  provides  that  if  a  mortgageor  fail 
*h&<(er  or  mortgagee,  for  valuable  consideration,  to  pay  on  the  day  fixed,  the  payment  of  a  fur- 
rbo  was  without  notice  of  the  prior  encum-  ther  sum  by  the  mortgagee  shall  render  him 
>rance,  and  whose  conveyance  is  first  duly  re>  absolute  owner. — All  parties  legally  interested 
^rded.  But,  in  this  respect,  the  particular  stat-  in  the  estate  in  privity  of  title  with  the  mort> 
1 1 ory  pmvisionsof  each  state  must  be  consulted,  gageor  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  right  in 
—The  mortgage  being  regarded  both  at  law  and  order  to  the  enforcement  of  their  claims.  Thos 
n  equity  as  merely  a  security  for  the  debt,  pay-  his  heirs,  devisees,  assignees,  judgment  credit- 
nent  of  that  relieves  the  estnte  of  its  encum-  ors,  and  remainder  men  may  assert  this  righl 
»rAnce ;  and  the  mortgage  may  also  be  exttn*  If  any  one  interested  will  redeem,  he  must  pay 
'ni<*hed  by  an  express  release  from  the  mort-  the  whole  debt ;  if  his  interest  were  only  par- 
-a^ee,  as  also  by  a  tender  and  refuuJ  of  the  tial,  he  is  entitled  to  contribution  from  the  rest. 
noney,  though  the  debt  remains  due.  A  mere  Whether  this  right  to  redeem  the  land  by  pay- 
It  aiige  of  the  securities,  as  giving  a  new  note  ment  of  the  debt  be  subject  to  execution,  has 
3r  the  old  one,  so  long  as  the  same  debt  r»-  been  variously  held  in  different  statea.  At 
iain<<,  does  not  discharge  the  mortgage,  though  common  law  it  is  only  a  strictly  legal  estate 
:  wc»nld  be  otherwise  if  the  facts  of  the  case  which  can  be  so  levied  upon.  With  an  appar« 
i<vlof«o  the  evident  intention  of  the  partiee  that  ent  contradiction  in  terms,  this  right  of  redemp- 
lie  substitution  should  operate  as  payment  of  tion  has  been  called  the  legal  estate,  and  in  coQ- 
he  debt.  If  the  mortgageor  have  died  leaving  formity  with  this  conception  of  the  right,  it  has 
^h1  and  personal  estate,  without  charging  either  been  sometimes  held  at  common  law  to  be  sub- 
'ith  the  payment  of  his  debt,  his  personal  es-  ject  to  execution.  In  almost  all  the  states  it 
tte  will  be  first  applied  to  this  purpose,  because  has  been  rendered  so  by  express  legislation. 
-int  \fi  the  fund  which  was  increased  by  the  The  period  within  which  the  right  of  redemp- 
I  oney  l>orrowed.  When  this  fails,  the  proceeds  tion  must  be  exercised  is  generally  fixed  by  atat- 
f  l.-.ndfi  devised  for  the  payment  of  debts  will  ute. — ^Foreclosure  is  the  prooeas  by  which  a 
e  applied.    If  a  wife  join  with  her  husband  in  mortgagee  himself  acquires,  or  by  aale  tranalerB 
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to  tnotlier.  an  abflolnte  title  in  prooerty,  of  asabseanent  porohaier  witlioat  notm^  (Mm 

which  he  has  nntil  now  been  omj  the  condi-  caBes  ox  eqoitable  mortgages  are  thoie  in  whiA 

tiooal  owner.    Yariona  methods  of  puiaoing  absolute  oonTeyances  have  been  maki  bat inort> 

the  remedy  are  preacribed  by  state  statutes,  gage  only  was  intended.    Bo  ponhaten  it  i 

The  prooees  is  instituted  in  some  states  by  bill  sheriff ^s  sale  under  oontiact  with  tbe  debtor  tbtf 

in  chancery  calling  on  the  mortgageor  presently  he  may  redeem  will  be  regarded  in  equity  ob|j 

to  redeem  or  be  for  ever  foreclosed.    The  court  aa  mortgagees.    Yet  another  equitable  wiv 

may  sometimes  order  a  strict  foreclosure,  as  it  is  gage,  that  by  judgment  or  final  deoreei  is  tnn* 

oalled ;  the  effect  of  whidi  is  to  Test  the  estate  ed  in  the  artide  Lun. — ^The  dootrios  of  moiv 

absolutely  in  the  mortgagee  as  purchaser  in  gages  of  personal  proper^  is  quits  m  eztaam 

de&ult  of  payment.    In  such  a  case,  the  fore-  as  that  already  considered.    It  will  not  be  p» 

doeure  has  been  sometimes  regarded  as  satis*  dble  to  enter  into  its  detula,but  a  few  obecnv 

fiiction  of  the  debt,  and  the  mortgagee's  reme-  tions  on  some  of  its  lyrominent  prindplM  vC 

dy  as  exhausted.    But  generally  ne  may  have  conclude  our  review  of  the  doctrine  of  mortgist 

hia  action  at  law  for  the  differenoe  between  the  Many  of  the  ruka  applicable  to  mortgafei  d 

▼due  of  the  property  and  the  huver  amount  of  red  property  are  inyolved  also  in  those  oif  yet- 

hia  debt.    Usually  upon  petition  the  court  issues  sonal  property,  but  the  difference  in  tbe  nljtt^ 

its  decree,  ordering  payment  within  a  fixed  introduces  some  differences  into  the  law.  Aav 

time,  and  on  de&uft  of  it  a  sde  by  a  master:  persond  property,  and  any  profits  ariaiagoot  oif 

the  satisfiMstion  of  the  debt,  and  the  payment  of  persond  chattels,  may  be  the  snljeoti  of  nortr 

the  surplus  if  any  to  the  mortgaoeor.    Another  gage.    But  the  artides  must  be  mch  that  tbiy 

mode  of  foreclosure  is  by  a  sale  in  virtue  of  are  capable  of  being    apedficallT  deaigsitcd 

a  power  to  sell   oontdned  in  the  mortgage  and  identified  by  written  deaenption.    Thi 

deed,  which  has  already  been  considered.    A  mortoafee  has  the  legd  title  snljeot  to  be  ^ 

third  mode  is  that  by  entry ;  and  this  may  be  feated  or  redemption ;  and,  udsaa  othflmi 

dther  peaceably  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  agreed,  die  right  to  the  immediate  poanoA 

or  under  certain  forms  of  law  required  by  stat-  As  between  uie  partiee,  the  mortgage  h  n!j4 

Qtee.    If  this  process  is  adopted  as  preliminary  without  a  change  of  poasesaion ;  bat  aa  to  «^S 

to  a  strict  fbredosure,  the  mortgageor  will  hd  sequent  purchasers  and  creditors,  the  eootio9«d 

allowed  a  liberd  time  after  the  entry  for  pay-  possession  by  the  mortgageor  b  pfm§  /vir 

ment  of  his  debt.    The  mortgagee  may,  gener-  out  not   condudve  evidence  of  fraud;  tiM 

ally,  enforce  all  his  securities  until  his  claim  is  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  mortgaaee  to  a 

satisfied,  prooeeding  as  wdl  against  the  person  pldn  the  transaction,  and  it  b  for  the  j«T  ^ 

of  the  mortgageor  as  against  the  land. — ^A  glance  dedde  upon  the  fiiets.    The  mortgigs  nost  V 

at  eouitable  mortoages  will  complete  this  sketch  ffenerally  reoOTded  upon  a  public  regiatar;  be. » 

of  the  doctrine  of  mortgages  of  red  property,  lull  actnd  notice,  such  a  notice,  ssya  the  O'O^ 

A  legd  mortgaffe,  as  has  been  seen,  is  made  by  a  in  Maasadkusetts,  as  would  have  been  ctfin  M 

transfer  of  the  legd  estate  to  the  mortgagee  by  the  instrument  of  mortgage,  may  predooe  •  ^ 

a  regular  conveyance.    In  England  the  deposit  sequent  purchaser  or  creditor  from  an '  v 

of  the  title  deeds  of  an  estate  with  a  creditor  himself  of  the  omission  of  regfstrstioo.   Tr*  '^ 

will  create  what  is  called  an  equitable  mort-  the  usud  statutory  providona  the  aortpift  g^ 

gage.    The  depodt,  it  is  said,  is  evidence  of  be  recorded  in  the  town  where  the  motipf^' 

an  agreement  to  give  a  mortgage,  and  this  lives.    In  these  mortgages  the  property  pM^* 

is  enforced  by  giving  the  creditor  an  equita-  so  completdy  to  the  creditor  thai,  lafike  » 

ble  lien.    This  doctrine  is  however  quite  for-  equityof  redemption  in  mortgages  of  real  rcT^ 

eign  to  our  law.    But  in  the  United  States  erty,  it  cannot  be  seuaed  on  execution  or  aaar*<^ 

as  well  as  in  England,  the  courts  recognize  as  the  property  of  the  mortgageor.   This  n* 

what  is  fiamiliariy  known  as  the  vendor's  equi-  is  however  modified  by  statute  in  sobm  of  t}« 

table  lien  for  purchase  money ;  that  is  to  say,  states.    As  to  assignment  and  extia^m^i»°^ 

when  an  owner  of  real  estate  sells  and  con-  of  the  mortgage  by  payment,  the  same  pio^ 

veys  it  without  receiving  payment  of  the  price,  prindples  apply  as  to  mortgages  of  real  r''  ^ 

he  retdtts  a  lien  upon  the  property  for  so  much  erty.    The  same  remark  may  be  made  d  'i» 

of  the  money  as  remdns  unpdd.   The  prindple  distinction  between  mortgages  and  eoodit>>^A 

is  now  generaUy  adopted  in  our  law,  but  has  sdes.    The  legd  doctrine  respectinK  the  v^^ 

been  refected  in  severd  states.    Its  admission  gagee's  interest  being  strictly  maintaioeii^ 

has  been  contested  with  the  same  arguments  ure  to  pay  the  debt  at  the  time  uMtdated  t-^ 

which  were  successfully  opposed  to  ue  doc-  in  him  an  absolute  tiUe,  nnleaa  wMra  theKtf 

trine  of  an  eqdtable  mort^^age  by  a  depoait  utea  of  the  state  in  which  the  traasselko  u-^t 

of  title  deeds,  namely,  ita  inconsistency  with  place  provide  an  equity  of  redemptioB.    i^ 

that  publidty  which  ia  so  characteristic  a  feature  other  cases,  however,  thia  right  may  be  r^ 

of  the  American  law  of  red  property ;  for  auch  by  courts  having  equitable  powera. 
a  lien  is  not  within  the  usual  registration  acts        MORTIER,    tiovAVD   Anotm  Ci«0 

and  need  not  be  recorded.    It  will  not  however  Josxpb,  duke  of  Treviso,  a  French  soldier,  s  ^^ 

be  permitted  to  pr^udice  tbe  righto  of  creditora  at  Gateau  Oambr6sis  in  1768,  kUM  is  ^^ 

holding  under  a  bona  fidt  mortgage,  grant,  or  July  28, 1885.     He  enliated  as  a  vdant^  "- 

other  conveyance  from  the  vendee,  nor  against  1791,  wm  elaoted  captain  by  his  Mow  adih.-x 
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lerred  under  Dnmonrie^  and  vitaeased  the  Sntamaoy  with  the  exile,  and,  baving  seenred  the 

battles  of  Jemmapes  and  Neerwinden.    Pro-  person  of  her  ^roung  son.  began  to  matnre  pbms 

raoted  to  be  af^futant^neral  for  brayery  at  with  Mortimer  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  barons 

Hondaohoote,  in  Sept.  1798,  he  was  woonded  for  getting  forcible  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

ftt  Manbeage,  bnt  participated  actively  in  the  Hortimer  went  with  her  to  England  in  1826. 

operations  nnder  Jourdan  that  ended  in  the  The  insurgents  were  soon  in  arms  to  welcome 

notory  of  Flenrna,  Jnne  26, 1794.    In  1795  he  the  invaders;  the  king  was  deposed,  and  his 

listingnished  himself  nnder  Marcean,  then  again  son  Edward  III.  was  produroed  in  his  stead, 

onder  Jonrdan  at  Altenkirchen,  Jnne  4^  1796,  and  for  some  yean  Isabella  and  her  paramonr 

iind  was  made  brigadier-general.    In  this  capa-  governed  the  realm  in  the  name  of  the  yonng 

sity  he  served  in  1799  on  the  Danube,  and  after-  prince.    A  coancO  of  regency  had  been  ap- 

nrard  in  Switzerland  nnder  Mass^na.   After  the  pointed,  bnt  Mortimer  superseded  them  aU. 

18th  Brnmaire,  Bonaparte  made  him  command-  He  procured  the  death  of  the  dethroned  mon- 

9r  of  the  15th  and  16th  military  districts,  sent  arch  in  his  prison,  and  obtained  ikie  title  of  earl 

dim  to  Hanover,  which  he  conquered  in  1808,  of  March  and  valuable  confiscated  estates.    The 

[>Qt  him  at  the  head  of  the  artillery  of  the  con-  scandal  of  his  life  however  was  denounced  from 

inlar  gnard,  and  in  1804  chose  him  one  of  the  the  pulpit ;  the  nobles  wearied  of  his  arro- 

18  marshals  of  the  empire.    In  1805  he  led  a  gance,  and  Edward  finally  resolved  to  take  the 

livision  of  the  army  in  the  campugn  against  sceptre  into  his  own  hands.    While  the  queen 

A^ostria;  subdued  Hesse-Oassel  and  Hamburg  and  Mortimer  were  lodged  in  Kottingham  castle 

to  1806;  worsted  the  Swedes  in  several  en-  during  the  session  of  parliament  at  that  town, 

soonters,  and  occupied  Pomerania  with  the  ex-  the  king  and  Lord  Montacute  with  attendants 

seption  of  Stralsund.     In  1807  he  asdsted  in  entered  by  night  through  a  subterranean  pa»- 

\,he  campaign  agidnst  Prussia,  fought  at  Fried-  sage,  and,  despite  the  cries  of  Isabella  and  the 

land,  and  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Treviso.  stru^les  of  Uie  guards,  carried  <^  the  earl. 

As  conmiander  of  the  6th  corps  of  the  army  in  Tbe^ng  sununoned  a  new  parliament  to  meet 

Spain,  he  partici^ted  in  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  him  at  Westminster,  and  on  i^ov.  26  Mortimer 

9von  a  brilliant  victory  at  Ocafia,  Nov.  19, 1809,  was  condemned  by  this  parliament  to  be  drawn 

iud  siege  to  Cadiz,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  and  hanged  as  a  traitor. 

It  Gebora  in  1811.    In  the  expedition  against  MORTMAIN   (Fr.   mof^  dead,  and  nuUn^ 

Kassia  in  1812,  he  commanded  the  junior  im-  hand;  Lat  tnortua  mamu).    Under  the  system 

;>erial  gnard,  and  behaved  with  firmness  durinff  of  feudal  tenures,  the  lords  of  estates  enioyed 

ihe  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow.    He  figured  certain  privileges  on  the  death  or  change  of  their 

in  nearly  all  the  battles  that  were  fou^t  in  vassals.    Whenthetenant  died,  leaving  only  an 

1813 ;  and  on  March  80,  1814,  with  the  duke  in£Emt  heir,  the  lord  resumed  the  fee  and  re- 

>f  Ragusa,  he  contributed  to  the  defence  of  tained  it  during  the  heir's  minority,  in  order  to 

Paris.    Having  adhered  to  the  Bourbons,  he  maintain,  out  of  its  rents  and  profits,  a  person 

wna  named  peer  of  Prance  during  the  first  res-  capable  of  rendering  the  services  due  for  the 

x>raUoD,  but  Joined  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  lands.    This  was  £e  lord's  wardship.    Mar- 

Slba.    On  the  second  restoration,  his  refusal  to  riage,  in  the  sense  of  the  feudal  law,  consisted 

lit  among  the  judges  of  Marshal  Ney  lost  him  in  his  ri^ht  to  exact  a  price  for  consenting  to 

lis  peerage.     In  1816  he  was  elected  to  the  the  mamage  of  his  wa^.    Relief  was  anoSher 

chamber  of  deputies,  and  8  years  later  restored  incident  of  feudal  tenure.    It  was  a  fine  or  oom- 

o  his  seat  in  the  upper  chamber ;  he  now  voted  position,  paid  by  the  heir,  for  the  privilege  of 

ivith  the  liberal  party,  and  welcomed  the  revo-  succeeding  to  the  estate,  which  had  revested  in 

ation  of  July,  1880.    He  was  ambassador  to  tlie  lord  on  the  death  of  his  immediate  grantor, 

ilussia,  and  prime  minister  in  1834,  with  the  These  and  similar  profits  accrued  to  the  lords 

>ortfoUo  of  the  war  department.     He  was  kill-  on  the  death  of  their  feudatories.    It  is  the  dis- 

^  by  Fieschi's  ^*  infernal  madiine,*^  while  on  tinctive'  quality  of  a  corporation  that  it  never 

lorsebaok  by  the  side  of  Louis  Philippe.  dies,  and  lands  held  by  such  bodies  produced 

MORTIFICATION.    See  Qanobsnb.  none  of  these  feudal  fhiits ;  but,  in  the  Ion* 

MORTIMER,  RooBB,  baron  of  Wigmore,  earl  guage  of  Lord  Coke,  ^'  tlie  lands  wero  said  to 

>f  March,  the  favorite  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Eng-  come  to  dead  hands  as  to  the  lords.^^    The  mis- 

and,  executed  at  Smithfield,  Nov.  29,  1880.  chief  had  existed  even  before  the  conquest 

Je  had  been  convicted  of  treason  in  the  reign  Within  two  centuries  after  it,  says  BlackstonOi 

>f  Edward  II.  and  pardoned ;  but  notwithstand*  the  bucry  acquisition  of  landed  estates,  bv  the  eo- 

ng  the  kino's  clemency  he  took  part  in  the  re-  desiastical  corporations,  had  diminished  peroep* 

>ellion  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  was  made  tibly  the  feudal  services  ordained  for  the  de- 

msoner  at  Boroughbridge  in  1822.    His  life  fence  of  the  realm;  the  circulation  of  property 

i^as  again  spared,  and  having  escaped  from  the  from  man  to  man  began  to  stagnate,  and  the 

ower,  where  he  was  confined,  he  went  to  France  lords  were  curtailed  of  their  wardships,  rolie6| 

hod  entered  the  service  of  Charles  of  Yalois.  escheats,  and  the  like  fruits  of  their  seigniories. 

It  Paris  in  1825  he  met  Queen  Isabella,  who  The  evil  attracted  the  attention  of  the  leg^- 

lad  been  sent  tliither  by  Edward  to  negotiate  tnre,  and  it  bc^^  to  impose  restraints  on  the 

i  treaty.    iPascinated  by  his  pleasing  address,  capacity  of  corporations  aggregate  to  acquire 

he  queen  was  soon  known  to  be  living  in  goilty  lands.    Hie  earliest  of  the  laws  made  with  thia 
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intent  is  contained  in  Magna  Oharta.    The  deed^  thejr  are  within  tlie  letter  of  the  aoti  7  Ei- 

86th  obapter  of  that  iustrament  dedarea  that  vard  I.  and  15  Richard  IL    TbecfiiBCtofthai 

'*  it  shall  not  be  lawfbl  for  any  one  to  give  his  etatotes  was  to  make  all  lands  ooDTejed  m 

lands  to  any  religions  house,  and  to  take  the  mortmain  forfeitable,  if  the  lords  or  Um  kbf 

same  land  again  to  hold  of  the  same  house,  &c^  elected.    Bot  a  waiver  of  this  right  of  foHtiun 

npon  pain  that  the  gift  shall  be  void  and  the  was  alwajs  a  sufficient  license  to  eonorttiai 

luid  sn^l  accme  to  the  lord  of  the  fee."    This  to  hold  lands.   In  Droceas  of  time,  as  the  mm 

act  destroyed  the  power  to  take  by  gift ;  for  this  seigniories  declined,  and  the  rights  of  intcrai* 

mode  had  been  adopted  by  the  ecclesiastics  to  diate  lords  oonld  be  hardly  triced,  the  luew 

evade  the  necessity  of  asking  the  kine^s  license,  of  the  king  as  lord  paramount  was  sstMOMd 

which  they  must  by  the  existing  laws  have  sufficient    It  was  therefore  provided  by  Um&w- 

done  if  they  took  the  lands  by  purchase.    The  nte  7  and  8  William  III.  o.  97,  that  for  Um  favan 

religious  houses  next  attempted  to  accomplish  the  crown  might,  in  its  discretion,  grtnt  a  lioeoiv 

their  object  by  buying  lands  that  were  Inma  to  take  or  alien  in  mortmain^  of  wboiosoeTv 

fide  holden  of  themselves,  as  lords  of  the  fee,  or  the  estates  might  be  holden.    The  act  9  Gturfi 

by  taking  long  leases  of  the  desired  estates.  II.  is  now  the  leading  Kngiiah  statots  of  Dorv 

Ijiis  is  the  origin  of  those  terms  for  1,000  miun.    It  forbids  the  gift  of  money  or  Isodi  to 

years  or  more,  sometimes  met  with  in  convey-  charitable  uses,  except  by  deed  operitiog  umb- 

ances.    This  evasion  of  forfeiture  produced  the  diately,  and  without  power  of  revocstioo,  fur 

statute   de  religiotis  (7  Edward   I.),  which  mally  executed  and  enrolled  in  obaDoery  it  kta 

provides  that  *^  no  persons,  religious  or  other  6  months  before  the  donor's  death.   la  br« 

whatsoever,  should  buy  or  sell  any  lands  or  tene-  of  churohea,  colleges^  and  hospitals,  soom  mcS- 

ments,  or  under  the  color  of  any  gift  or  lease  or  fications  of  the  statotea  have  been  adnuici 

any  other  title  whatsoever  receive  the  same,  or  but  a  detail  of  these  is  nnnnrifwifj    Ti  ib< 

by  any  other  craft  shall  appropriate  lands  in  United  States,  with  one  exception  oolj,  tk 

anywise  to  come  into  mortmain,  upon  pain  of  English   mortmain   laws    have  been  aeiibtf 

forfeiture,  at  the  election  of  the  lords  of  the  adopted  nor  recognized.    In  Pennsjlnoui  t^f 

fee.'*    But  their  shrewd  lawyers  contrived  still  are  in  force.    In  that  state  oonaequeatlj  ifl 

to  relieve  the  clergy  from  the  embarrassipeDts  dedication  of  Imds  to  pious  oses  by  died  or 

of  these  acts.    They  observed  that  the  statutes  will,  or  grants  to  other  oorpontionsi  witboit 

thus  far  extended  only  to  gifts  and  conveyances  statutory  license,  are  void,  and  sol^eci  to  fo^ 

between  the  parties.    They  invented  now,  what  feiture.    These  laws  apfily  also  to  lands  Ma  is 

afterward  became  one  of  the  most  approved  as-  Pennsylvania  by  foreign  corporatioikk   b  \^ 

surances  in  the  English  conveyancing,  namely,  a  other  etatee  the  only  check  to  the  aoqowUJQ 

recovery ;  that  is,  feigning  title  to  the  Lmd  wluch  of  lands  by  corporate  bodiei^  cooiiiti  is  tb» 

was  intended  to  be  conveyed,  they  brought  an  special  restrictions  imposed  upon  then  1^  ibar 

action  to  recover  it.    By  collusion  with  the  charters  of  incorporation. 

tenant  no  defence  was  made,  and  it  was  the  MORTON,  Jamkb  Douolaa,  eari  o(  nyat 

necessary  legal  consequence  that  the  land  was  of  Scotland,  bora  in  Dalkeith  in  15M,  esscotad 

a^judgea  to  the  demandants.    This  contrivance  in  Edinburgh,  June  8. 1581.    He  wis  a  toomv 

was  defeated  by  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  son  of  the  great  family  of  Angos»  but  is  15U 

second,  18  Edward  I.  Incapacitated  now  to  take  aucceeded  to  the  estates  and  title  of  bit  latbr 

either  by  gift,  purchase,  lease,  or  recovery,  and  in-law,  the  third  eari  of  Morton.    Aithoo^t 

despairing  of  holding  any  legal  estate  in  lands,  friend  to  Henty  VIII.  in  hia  diwgni  opoa  Scoc^ 

the  eoclesiasdos  resorted   to   the  distinction,  land,  and  favorabl  v  disposed  to  the  refomsSMk 

familiar  to  the  Roman  law,  between  the  right  and  even  one  of  the  original  lords  of  tbsoui- 

to  the  rente  and  profits  of  land  and  the  right  gregation  in  1657,  be  to<&  at  first  no  very  setiv* 

of  property  in  the  land  itself.    They  therefore  part  agmnst  Queen  Mary.    In  1561  he  boocM 

procured  a  conveyance  to  a  third  person  and  privy  councillor,  and  in  the  beoiiuiiair  of  K'i^ 

his^  heirs,  with   the    understanding  that  the  was  appointed  lord  high  diance&or.    In  tout' 

religious  nouses  and  their  successors  should  quence,  however,  of  hia  partidpatioB  in  im 

have  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  them.    This  murder  of  Rizdo,  be  wia  oompeUed  toiljt^ 

usufru^ary   interest,  as   distingubhed  from  England,  but  through  the  ageDcy  of  Boikv«^ 

the  legal  ownership,  was  denominated  the  use.  was  shortly  after  pardoned.    Altbongii  c^k^ 

and  founded  the  whole  doctrine  of  uses  and  zant  of  tiie  plot  to  destroy  Darnley,  hs  spp(*n 

trusts  in  the  present  law.    Once  more  the  legis-  to  have  had  no  hand  in  its  eoceootioa.   Af*f? 

lature  interposed,  and  by  the  statute  15  Richard  the  forced  abdication  of  Mary  wUcb  faik^d 

II.  dedarea  that  no  conveyance  of  Lmds  or  the  death  of  Darnley,and  theoorooatioBofl-' 

other  possesrions  should  be  made  to  the  use  or  infant  son,  Morton  was  reinstated  in  kit  «ficf 

profit  of  any  spiritual  persons,  without  the  of  lord  chancellor.    He  supported  tbe  iattfisi 

license  of  the  king  and  tne  mesne  lords,  upon  of  the  oarl  of  Murray,  the  regent,  afuast  tbuM 

pain  of  forfeiture.    It  will  be  seen,  thatthouffh  of  t^e  queen ;  and  to  bim  ia  iif|rfrfiiiUy  dao  tiM 

these  statutes  of  mortm^n  were  generally  di-  result  of  the  battle  of  Langnde,  in  toam^fltttt 

reoted  against  the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  of  which  Maiy  deterrninea  to  fiy  to  lrg^<>^ 

yet  civil  corporations  were  equally  capable  of  In  the  violent  contentions  whidi  divklad  6^< 

the  mischiefs  which  they  contemplated.     In-  land  after  the  aasandiiaiion  of  Mmv,  Mc*** 
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iMcme  the  Teal  bead  of  the  Proieetant  party,  entered  es  aa  apprantioe  in  a  merchant's  eonnt- 

nod  was  a  promineDt  leader  of  that  portion  of  ing  house,  where  he  found  his  position  very 

the  people  who  eqionsed  the  king^s  canse  as  irkiwme.    In  the  aatomn  of  1818  he  obtained  a 

opposed  to  the  qoeen's.    The  eaii  of  Mar,  who  copy  of  Dr.  Kosh's  *'*'  Introductory  Lectures  on 

had  snooeeded  the  earl  of  Lennox  as  regent,  Medicine,'*  which  he  read  with  such  delight 

haTing  died  m  Oct  1573,  Morton  was  elected  that  he  definitively  resolved  to  follow  the  med- 

regent  in  his  stead  on  Kov.  24.    Henceforth  he  ical  profession.    Accordingly,  after  the  neoes- 

mled  Scotland  with  great  rigor,  and  thereby  sary  studies,  he  was  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1820. 

rendered  himself  odious.    He  resigned  Sept.  12,  In  April,  1820,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 

1677,  butsocm  managed  to  regain  his  authority,  academy  of  natural  sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  new  favorite  oi  He  shortly  afterward  embarked  for  Europe,  and 

the  king,  Gapt.  Stewart,  he  was  unexpectedly  on  Oct.  20  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 

hroo^t  to  trial  for  having  been  engaged  in  the  where,  having  meantime  gone  through  a  course 

mor&r  of  Damley.    He  was  found  guilty  of  of  study  in  Paris,  he  was  miduated  in  1828.    In 

high  treason,  and  was  dec^itated  by  an  instro-  June,  1824,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and 

ment  called  the  maiden,  which  he  himself  is  established  himself  as  a  physician,  but  hb  suo- 

aaid  to  have  introduced  into  Scotland.  cess  was  not  rapid.    Meanwhile  he  contributed 

MO&TON,  Jomr,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  many  papers,  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  to 
declnation  of  independence,  bom  in  Ridley,  the  **  Transactions"  of  the  academy,  the  "  Med- 
Ohester  (now  Delaware)  co.,  Penn.,  in  1724^  ical  and  Physiological  Journal,"  Silliman's 
died  in  April,  1777.  About  1764  he  was  elect-  '*  Journal,"  and  the  ^Transactions"  of  the 
ed  to  the  general  aasembly  of  Penn^lymia,  ci  American  philosophical  society.  These  papen 
which  he  became  a  conspicuous  member,  serv-  evinced  a  gradual  tendency  to  physiofof^cal 
iDg  for  several  sessions  as  speaker.  He  was  a  studies,  particularly  in  the  department  of  era- 
member  of  the  stamp  act  congress,  which  met  niology ;  he  also  devoted  himself  to  making  a 
in  New  York  in  1766u  About  1767  he  became  collection  of  crania.  In  1834  he  made  a  voy- 
sheriff  of  lus  county,  and  shortly  after  was  ^>-  age  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  studied  the 
pointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  diversity  of  races  and  the  relations  resulting 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1774  he  was  made  a  dele-  from  their  contact.  In  Sept  1839,  he  was 
gate  to  the  first  congress,  and  was  rejected  4  elected  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Pennsylva- 
times  in  snccession.  While  in  that  position,  he  nia  medical  college,  which  position  he  resigned 
■jgnaliaed  himself  by  giving  the  casting  vote  of  in  1843.  In  1689  he  publi^ed  his  large  work, 
Pennsylvania  in  &vor  of  the  declaration  of  in-  '*  Crania  Americana,"  upon  which  his  scientific 
dependence,  the  4  other  delesates  present  from  reputation  mainly  rests.  This  work  was  found- 
tfaat  state  being  equally  divided  as  to  the  measure,  ed  on  his  own  collection  of  skulk,  laboriously 

MORTON,  Kathajtikl,  secretary  of  Plymouth  got  together,  at  heavy  cost,  without  aid  from 

colony,  Mass.,  bom  in  England  in  1612,  died  in  government  or  societies.    As  far  back  as  18i0 

Plymouth,  June  28, 1685.    He  came  to  Ameri-  it  was  by  far  the  largest  museum  of  compara- 

CA  with  his  father  in  July,  1623,  and  in  1645  tive  craniology  in  existence,  embradnff,  cardul^ 

was  appmnted  clerk  or  secretary  of  the  colony  measured  and  classified,  867  human  cukuHs,  from 

eoort,  whidi  oflSoe  he  held  until  his  death,  widely  separated  regions  ofthe  earth,  258  crania 

His  prindpsl  work  was  *'  New  Eng^nd^s  Me-  of  mammals,  267  of  birds,  and  81  of  rq>tiles  and 

morial,  or  a  tnief  Bdation  of  the  most  rema^-  fishes,  or  a  total  of  1,468  spedmena.  The  sum 

able  and  memorable  Passages  of  the  Provi-  of  lus  investigations,  as  bearing  q>edaDy  on  the 

deooe  of  God,  manifested  to  the  Planters  in  New  American  aborigines  or  Indians,  was  embodied 

Kigland,"  compiled  chiefly  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  work  referred  to  ("  Crania  Americana,  or 

of  his  undo  William  Bradford,  and  the  Journals  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Skulls  of  various 

of  Edward  Window,  and  induding  the  period  Aborigmal  Nations  of  North  and  South  Ameri* 

from  1620  to  1646  (1669;  2d  ed.,  1721;  5th  ed.,  ca;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Varie- 

with  notes  by  Judge  Davis,  1826;  6th  ed^  with  ties  of  the  Human  Species;   fflustrated  by  78 

notes  by  the  Congregational  bowd,  1856).    In  plates  and  a  colored  mw,'^  folio,  PhUaddplda 

1680  he  wrote  a  raief  eodesiaatical  history  of  and  London,  1889).    Prof.  SiUiman  pronounced 

the  Plymouth  church  in  therecords  of  thechurdi.  it  "  the  most  important,  extendve,  and  vduable 

MORTON,  Sakuel  Gsobos,  M.D.,  an  Amer-  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  man  whidi 

lean  phyddan,  bom  in  Philaddphia,  Jan.  26,  has  yet  appeared  on  the  American  continent*^ 

1799,  died  there.  May  15,  1851.    His  frtther.  This  work  was  followed  by  another,  lees  vein- 

<3«orge  Morton,  was  a  native  of  Clonmd,  Ire-  minous  but  scarody  less  important,  entiUed 

land,  bat  emigrated  eariy  in  life  to  America,  "Crania  J^gyptiaca,  or  Observations  on  ^yp> 

where  he  died  in  1799,  leaving  a  condderable  tian  Ethnogr^hy,  derived  from  HistoiT  andlfie 

£unily,  which  found  a  home  among  tlie  Friends  Monuments^"  with  numerous  plates  and  illustrap 

or  Qoakers  of  Westchester  oa,  New  Yoik,  to  tions  (4to.,  1844).    It  was  based  prindpally  on 

whom  Dr.  Morton  was  indebted  for  his  eariy  a  collection  of  98  heads  obtdned  for  him  by  his 

education.    In  1814  he  was  sent  to  Burlington,  friend  and  disdple,  George  B.  Gliddon,  from  the 

N.  J.,  to  a  school  under  the  direction  of  the  so-  tombs  and  catacombs  of  Egypt  Fdlowingdose 

ciety  of  Friends,  where  he  spent  a  year.    In  the  on  these  moredaborate  nubUcations  were  others 

of  1815,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age«  he  less  extensive  and  fbnnsl,  which  embraced  con- 
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oliiiioiis  rather  than  demontlitttionf)  on  aoiiM  of  iniooiifldoiineai,  dinrii^  wfatdi  a  iinly  raoM 

the  most  interestiog  queettona  of  plmiology  and  bicospid  tooth  was  painlewily  eztiaeted.  Aftv 

ethnology.    Anumg  these  were  ^'  ObeervatioDa  nnmeroiia  other  BuooeoBfiil  ezperimenli^  be  m» 

on  the  Ethnology  and  Archfloology  of  the  Amei^  mnnioated  their  resolt  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Wanes,  mi 

loan  Aborigines^^  (Silliman^s  ^Journal,''  yoL  ii.,  at  his  request  administered  the  elbsr,  si  tie 

8d  series,  1846),  and  an  ^*  Essay  on  Hybridity  in  Massaehnsetts  general  hospital,  to  a  nu»  bm 

Plants  and  Animals,  considered  in  reference  to  whose  Jaw  was  removed  a  Taaoakr  taiBor  « 

the  question  of  the  Unity  of  the  Homan  Species"  Oct  10.  1846,  the  patient  remaiBing  raons. 

(ib^  vol.  iii.,  1847).    In  1849  he  published  "An  adous  anring  the  operation;  firoea  this  dtfs 

mnstrated  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  Spedal,  the  introdnctioQ  into  general  surgery  of  dm 

Gteneral,  and  Microscopia*'     Just  before  the  disoorery  of  ethereal  anasthesia^  likesUochv 

publication  of  this  work,  in  Dec  1848,  he  waa  great  diaooTeriea,  howeveiv  it  met  with  thi 

attacked  by  plenro-pneumonia,  from  which  he  bitterest  professional  opposition ;  the  iftkmf 

recovered  with  physical  powers  much  impdred.  of  dentistB)  the  ftars  m  physieiaiis,  sad  die 

On  May  10, 1861,  however,  his  system  gave  scruples  of  theologians  were  in  ttaayQlml^ 

way,  and  after  6  days  spent  in  arranging  hia  rayed  against  it,  and  various  penondsiiDedt^ 

business  and  fieunily  afOeurs  he  calmly  died.  have  suggested  it    In  order  to  protsot  hioMtf 

KORTOy,  WnxiAX  Thomas  Gbbket,  M.D.,  against  such  opposition,  to  aeeore  a  (UrsooK 

an  American  dentist,  one  of  the  claimants  of  pensation   for  lua  expenditure  of  time  mi 

the  discovery  of  anastheticsi  bom  in  Oharlton,  money,  and  to  keep  his  disoovenr  witkfai  thi 

Mass.,  Aug.  10,1819.  Hb  youth  wsspaased  upon  hands  of  competent  persona,  Dr.  MovtoaoMfr 

his  Ikther's  farm.    Going  to  Boston  at  the  age  ed  for  i^a  patent^  under  the  nameof  ^lubcoa,* 

of  17,  he  spent  some  months  in  a  large  publidi*  in  Nov.  1846,  in  the  United  8tale%  and  in  thi 

ing  houae,  and  from  this  time  to  his  mi^oril^  he  following  month  in  Eng^d,  offering,  hovtfo; 

alternated  between  the  counter  and  the  school  free  rights  to  all  oharitable  inscitntmi  ia  il 

room.    With  no  taste  and  little  talent  for  trade^  parts  ci  the  country.    Notwithstanding  hii  fcs* 

his  mercantile  career  was  short  and  disastrous,  erous  ofEbrs,  government  ai^NPOpriatsd  fail  d» 

In  1840  he  commenced  the  study  of  dentistry  oovery  to  its  use  without  compensation.  Upta 

in  Baltimore,  and  18  months  afterward  estalh-  their  first  examination  of  the  testimoDj,  mm 

lished  himself  as  a  dentist  in  Boston.    Among  of  the  Paris  academieima  at  first  noogBimi 

other  improvements  introduded  by  him  was  a  Dr.  Jackson  as  the  disooverer;  hut  theeoonife* 

new  kina  of  solder  by  which  false  teeth  are  teeof  the  academy  awarded  the  Month jcDfrai 

fiistened  to  gold  plates,  preventing  galvanic  ac-  of  5,000  fhincs  to  be  OQ]udly  divided  bstirees 

tion.    In  order  to  render  his  work  complete,  it  him  and  Dr.  Morton.    The  latter  dediDid  to 

was  desirable  that  the  roots  of  old  teeth  should  receive  this  Joint  award,  proterted  sgsiaiC^ 

be  removed ;  as  this  was  a  tedious  and  very  decuion  of  the  academy,  and  in  186S  rseaiel 

painful  operation,  few  would  submit  to  it,  and  thelarge  gold  medal,  the  Monthyon  prise  is  nsi* 

there  seemed  litde  prospect  of  the  success  of  icine  and  surgery.    He  undeiwent  sn  sbmsbi 

the  invention  unless  he  could  devise  means  to  of  persecution  almost  unparalleled  in  the  aaaik 

lessen  the  pain«    He  tried  stimulants,  even  to  of  personal  enmity,  in  private  and  befort  m> 

intoxication,  opium,  and  magnetism,  but  in  vain ;  grass,  his  business  was  broken  np,  snd  his  vfir 

still  the  idea  possessed  his  mind  that  there  must  house  attached  bv  the  dieriff  for  dsUi;  bst 

be  something  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  his  indomitable  will  and  the  eooouigeoMt  <f 

he  gave  hims^  up  seriously  to  its  realization,  finn  and  powerfid  friends  enaMed  fma  rtutt 

His  limited  amount  of  medical  knowledge  inter-  maintain  his  daims  to  the  discovery.   B«lpt| 

fering  with  the  prosecution  of  his  investigations,  upon  the  impartiality  and  generorfty  of  ooa- 

he  entered  his  name  as  a  medical  student  in  grses  fbr  remuneration  of  hia  ]abors»  bs  hti 

Boston  in  1844.    About  this  time  the  idea  was  presented  his  first  memorial  in  Dec  IM.  op* 

suggested  to  him  in  a  lecture  at  the  college  that  which  the  ^>pointed  committee  did  aotreygt 

sulphuric  ether  miffht  be  used  to  alleviate  pain  Strengthened  by  the  testimonial  i'*'?^'^ 

in  his  operations;  be  read  such  books  on  ohem-  by  the  trustees  of  tiie  Maasaehosslts  ffeanl 

iatry  as  ne  could  procure,  and  experimented  on  bo^ital  in  1848,  which  conceded  to  mai  ifa* 

animala,  but  as  yet  with  littie  success.    During  disooveiy  of  the  power  and  safety  of  «tb«  ■» 

his  attendance  at  the  medical  college  and  hospi-  prodndnig  anssstiieeia,  he  made  a  ssooad  l^ 

tal  he  was  obliged  to  devote  all  bis  spare  time  plication  to  congress  in  Jan.  Idl9;  s  m- 

to  his  operating  rooms  and  dental  laooratory,  mittee,  composed  entirely  of  physiciao^  b«r« 

where  he  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  the  me-  the  evidence  on  both  sides^  and  rsported  Ifasi  fas 

chanical  details  of  his  profession,  and  especially  was  entitied  to  the  merit  of  the  diseoTWv ;  M 

in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth,  wnioh  he  on  account  of  the  press  of  botiness  towiH  <>> 

prosecuted  successfiilly  on  a  large  scale.    From  dose  of  the  seedon  and  on  the  eve  of  a  chMT 

nooks  and  lh>m  lectures  he  learned  that  sul*  in  the  administration,  they  deemed  ItMS^ 

phuric  ether  could  be  inhded  in  small  quanti«  able  to  recommend  any  peoanSaiy  rsuioasr^g 

tiea  witii  some  discomfort,  but  that  in  large  Returning  from  Washington,  he  made  s  kf« 

amount  it  was  dangerous.    After  eneriments  stay  in  Baltimore,  where  he  rsodfed  thswg" 

on  himself;  end  satisfied  of  its  safety,  he  admin*  lar  degree  of  M.D.  horn  Washington  miifsni^- 

iatered  it  to  a  man  on  Sept  80, 1848,  produdng  In  Deo.  1861,  he  made  a  third  and  last  siH^ 
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copgroM»  and  his  memorial  was  T«fared  to  a  one  who  fint  resorted  to  etberea]  inhalation  for 
select  coimnittee;  the  report  of  the  mi^jority,  the  pnrpoee  of  prodn(nng  insensibility  to  pain  in 
after  a  most  eUborate  inTestijntionf  awarded  apatient  while  nndergoinff  a  surgical  operation; 
the  honor  of  the  discovery  to  w^  Morton,  and  and  that  he  is  the  one  who  first  succeeded  in 
in  April,  1862,  the  n^Jority  reported  a  bill  ap-  effecting  this  result.  He  was,  indisputably,  the 
propriating  $100,000  as  a  national  testimonial  first  to  urge  the  ansesthetic  properties  of  the 
for  his  disoovery,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  Ti^or  of  etiier  upon  the  attention  of  the  medi- 
surrender  his  patent  to  the  government;  this  cal  profession,  and  thus  succeeded  in  establish* 
bill,  on  account  of  the  exoitement  attending  the  ing  the  practice  of  amesthetio  inhalation.''  In 
then  ^{HPoaching  nresidential  dection,  was  not  186S,  to  save  his  home  from  the  sheriff's  sale 
acted  upon,  thoiuffa  warmly  approved  by  sev-  for  debt,  he  instituted  a  suit  against  a  marine 
eral  members  of  the  cabinet  and  urged  b^  hospital  surgeon  for  infiinging  his  patent,  as 
members  of  congress ;  having  at  last  been  suggested  by  the  president,  which  was  dedded 
brought  before  the  senate  as  an  amendment  in  his  favor  in  the  IJ.  S.  circuit  conrt.--8ee 
to  the  army  ^>propriation  bill,  it  was  defeat*  *^  Trials  of  a  Public  Benefactor,"  by  Dr.  Nathan 
ed.  In  1663  an  amendment  to  the  appropria-  P.  Rice  (New  York,  1869). 
tion  bill  was  offered,  granting  $100,000  to  the  MOSAIC  (6r.  ftovcFOMor,  polished,  elegant, 
discoverer  of  practical  aniesthena ;  after  a  or  well  wrought ;  Lat.  muHtttm),  the  represen- 
warm  debate  it  passed  the  senate,  26  to  SS,  but  tation  of  a  design  by  the  fitting  togeUier  on  a 
failed  in  the  house.  In  1864  a  similar  bill  was  ground  of  cement  of  numerous  small  pieces  of 
presented  by  Mr.  Everett^  which  passed  the  stone  and  glass,  of  various  colors  and  generally 
senate  bv  24  to  18,  bat  was  lost  in  the  house,  of  a  cubical  form,  as  stitches  of  different  colors 
Hins  ended  a  struggle  of  8  years  spent  in  vin-  are  used  in  worsted  work.  Although  one  of 
dicating  his  claims.  In  1864  Dr.  Morton  at-  the  most  mechanical  of  the  fine  arts,  it  is  enti- 
tempted  to  obtain  from  the  executive  a  recog*  tied  to  rank  as  a  style  of  painting,  from  Uie  ftct 
nition  of  the  validity  of  his  patent,  supported  that  it  requires  the  preparation  of  a  cartoon  or 
bj  the  recommendation  of  160  members  of  eon-  colored  design  as  in  the  case  of  a  fresco  or  an 
gress  that  the  right  to  use  his  ^Usco very  be  pur*  elaborate  ou  picture,  and  no  inconsiderable 
chased  for  the  public  service,  or  that  the  gov-  knowledge  of  art  and  the  science  of  form,  color, 
emment  respect  its  own  patent  and  discontijme  and  composition  on  the  part  of  the  artist 
its  use ;  after  2  years'  delay  the  president  in-  Datine  from  a  remote  period,  it  has  been  trans- 
formed bun  that  whenever  it  was  decided  in  mitted  through  successive  eras  and  schoola  to 
the  courts  that  the  government  had  violated  the  present  time,  and  in  modem  Italy  has  been 
his  patent,  it  would  pay.  At  this  defeat  his  earned  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  it 
creditors  became  importunate,  and  reduced  him  attained  at  periods  when  it  was  almost  the  only 
and  his  family  to  utter  poverty;  but  in  the  species  of  pictorial  art  in  vogue.  Of  the  me- 
winter  of  1866-'7  a  plan  for  a  national  testimo-  cnanical  process,  the  following  description  of  the 
nial  was  instituted  in  Boston,  encouraged  by  practice  in  the  establishment  at  the  Vatican  in 
many  of  the  principal  physicians  and  merchants  Rome  will  convey  an  adequate  idea :  "  The 
of  that  city ;  in  their  i^peal  th^  give  to  him  alab  iroon  which  the  mosaic  is  made  is  generid- 
the  credit  of  presenting  to  the  world  the  feet  ly  of  Travertine  or  Tibertine  stone.  In  this  the 
that  a  safe  insensibilitv  can  be  produced  by  workman  cuts  a  certain  space,  which  he  encir- 
etheric  vapors  in  the  following  woras :  *^  Nearly  des  with  bands  or  cramps  of  iron.  Upon  this 
the  whole  of  the  medical  profession  of  this  city,  hollowed  surface  mastic  or  cementing  paste  is 
in  the  midst  of  whom  the  discovery  was  made,  gradually  spread  as  the  progress  of  the  work 
togetherwithother  bodies  of  competent  persons  requires  it,  thus  forming  the  adhesive  ground 
who  have  investigated  its  origin,  have,  after  or  bed  on  which  the  mosaic  ii  laid.  The  mastic 
careful  scrutiny,  concurred  in  assigning  this  is  composed  of  calcined  marble  and  finely  pow- 
merit  to  Dr.  Morton,  and  public  opinion  has  dered  Travertine  stone,  mixed  to  the  consist- 
long  since  afSirmed  their  vodict"  In  1868  a  ence  of  paste  with  linseed  oiL  Into  this  paste 
similar  appeal  was  made  in  New  York,  signed  are  stuck  the  §maUi  or  small  cubes  of  colored 
by  the  principal  medical  men  of  that  city,  from  glass  which  compose  the  picture,  in  the  same 
which  the  following  is  an  ektract:  ^^  For  this  manner  as  were  the  colored  glass,  stone,  and 
discovery  the  world  is  indebted  to  Dr.  William  marble  $eetilia  and  tewfns  of  the  ancients.  The 
T.  6.  Morton,  of  Boston.  Whatever  may  have  mnalH  are  vitrified  but  opaque,  partaking  of  the 
been  the  steps  preliminary  to  this  remarkable  nature  of  stone  and  ^bas,  or  enamels;  and  are 
discovery.  Dr.  Morton's  daim  to  it  is  establish-  composed  of  a  variety  of  ininerals  and  materials, 
ed  beyond  all  controversv,  and  his  merit  in  this  colored,  for  the  most  part,  with  different  metal- 
respect,  with  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  lie  oxides.  They  are  manufectured  in  Rome  in 
to  inform  themselves  on  the  subject,  can  be  no  the  form  of  long,  slender  rods,  like  wires,  of 
longer  a  question  oi  dispute."  In  1860  the  med-  different  degrees  of  thickness,  and  are  cut  into 
leal  profession  of  Philadelphia  signed  a  testi-  pieces  of  the  requisite  sizes,  from  the  smallest 
monial  of  the  same  character,  whidi  says:  "We  pin  point  to  an  inch.  When  the  mastic  has 
b^eve  the  practical  originator  of  aoaBsthetio  in-  sufficientiy  indurated  (and  it  acquires  in  time  the 
halation  to  be  Dr.  W^am  T.  G.  Morton,  of  hardness  of  stone),  the  work  is  susceptible  of  a 
Boston,  Mass.   We  are  convinced  that  he  ii  the  polish  like  crystaL    Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
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ev«r,  that  bj  too  hi^h  a  polish  the  entire  effect  dents,  the  prinoipal  were  the  jMsAiiMtoMeliK^ 
of  the  work  is  not  injured,  as  innumerable  re-  consisting  of  floors  formed  of  pieces  of  bUim 
fleeted  lights  in  that  case  would  glitter  in  e^-  of  different  colors^  cut  geometricslly  ud  ev- 
ery part  of  the  picture.  When  the  design  is  to  mented  togethea;  the  pantmeniA  fafffata,  cr 
be  seen  at  a  very  considerable  distance,  as  in  floors  inlaid  with  small  cubes  of  stone  forui  \^ 
cupolas  or  flat  ceilings,  they  are  geueraUy  less  a  colored  design ;  the  opuM  termicuUtum;  kA 
elaborately  policed,  as  the  inequalities  of  the  the  opu$  mtiMoum^  in  which  colored  cabes  Ji 
surface  are  the  less  distinguishable,  and  the  in-  clay  or  glass  of  every  concuTable  tint,  lei  c^ 
terstices  of  the  work  cannot  be  detected  by  the  very  much  as  types  are  by  composiu^  tctc 
n)ectator/'  By  this  process  many  copies  of  employed  to  produce  elaborate  fiuisbed  pio 
the  large  pictures  by  Raphael,  Domenichino,  and  tures.  The  first  three  were  included  nnder  iIm 
other  old  masters  in  Uie  Vatican  have  been  ex-  general  name  lUhMtrotum.  With  the  overdn  v 
eouted,  occupying  periods  of  from  12  to  20  years,  of  paganism  and  the  establishment  of  the  Chri?- 
and  requiring  from  10,000  to  15,000  different  tian  religion  commenced  a  new  and  grszider«n 
shades  of  the  primary  colors  for  the  purposes  of  in  the  history  of  the  art ;  and  moesica^  fri>a 
the  work.  A  very  splendid  specimen,  owned  being  used  almost  exclusively  in  pateiDvLU, 
by  Edward  F.  Davison  of  New  York,  represent-  were  transferred  to  the  walls  and  ceiUnp  U 
isg  the  ruins  of  PcBstum,  contdns  over  750,000  sacred  edifices.  The  connecting  link  betwno 
pieces  of  enamel  within  a  space  of  5  by  2^  feet,  the  mosaic  pavements  of  Pompeii  sad  \}.a 
and  occupied  5  years  in  the  execution.  In  1853  mosaics  of  Christian  origin  is  so  alight,  th^ 
Pope  Pius  IX.  sent  to  Uie  crystal  palace  exhibi-  Dr.  Kugler  is  **  almost  tempted  to  beUeve  tbii 
tion  of  New  York  a  mosaic  copy  of  Guercino's  historical  mosaic  piunting  of  the  grander  ftiic 
^  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  valued  at  $60,000,  first  started  into  life  in  the  oonne  of  the  ^t 
which  at  a  short  distance  it  was  impossible  to  century,  and  suddenly  took  its  wide  s>rcii* 
distinffuish  from  a  highly  finished  oil  painting.  For  nearly  1,000  years  from  this  period  it  i» 
This,  however,  was  a  work  of  small  import-  almost  exclusively  employed  for  muni  dec  rtr 
ance  in  comparison  with  others  preserved  in  tion,  and  from  its  durability,  which  cai-xi 
the  cathedrals  of  Europe,  in  one  of  which,  that  Domenico  Ghirlandaio  to  say  that  it  was  *^ 
of  8.  Roone  in  Lisbon,  is  a  chapel  dedicated  only  painting  for  eternity,  has  preaemiJ  a 
to  St  John  the  Baptist,  which  contains  8  knowled^  of  the  arts  and  in  some  ^tpc^ if 
mosaics  estimated  to  have  cost  together  $4,-  the  religious  ideas  of  the  middle  ages.  Fr>  n 
000,000.  The  value  in  this  case  was  probably  the  7th  to  the  0th  century  the  most  tmpur^u 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  employment  of  pre-  and  interesting  remains  of  pictorial  art  tr«  t  ..* 
eions  stones.  Two  other  species  of  mosaic  mosaics  in  the  churches  and  the  MS.  illgn^^ 
work  are  carried  on  in  Tuscany  (whence  the  tions ;  and  the  most  ancient  representstioss  i 
name,  Florentine  mosaics),  the  pietre  dure  and  the  Virgin  Mary  now  remaining  are  theojd  ::> 
Mstrv  camnMSM,  both  of  which  are  employed  aaics  in  the  churches  of  Rome,  Pisa,  and  VeLj.n 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  represent  fruit,  referred  to  the  latter  half  of  the  5Ui  ceDtsn  — 
flowers,  birds,  &c.  The  former  gives  the  ob-  Christian  mosaics  admit  of  two  geseni  <i  <> 
jects  depicted  in  relief  in  colored  stones.  The  sions,  the  later  Roman  and  the  Byzantiiie  stjX 
latter  consists  of  precious  stones,  as  agates,  jas-  the  materials  in  use  being  in  general  nl^-i  ' 
pera,  lapis  lazuli,  dec,  out  into  Uiin  veneer  and  colored  glass,  inlaid,  in  the  Roman  0cbt"  I  * 
carefully  inlaid. — ^The  employment  of  mosaics,  a  ground  of  blue  or  white,  and  in  the  B;:if' 
which  have  always  possessed  a  certain  value,  tine  school  on  a  gold  ground,  although  in  C- 
as  well  from  their  imperishable  nature  as  from  latter  the  ienera  are  fr^nently  i^^splsriIl^•- 
their  intrinsic  merits  as  works  of  art,  origina-  and  tlie  workmanship  coarse.  The  ion&er«:. ' 
ted  probably  among  those  eastern  nations  by  flourished  in  Italy  chiefly  in  the  5th  sdJ  C'L 
whom  so  many  of  the  arts  have  been  trans-  centuries,  the  most  splendid  specimeu  <i  * 
mitted  to  Europe.  The  Romans  acquired  a  being  found  in  the  churches  of  Rome  lod  n> 
knowledge  of  the  process  from  the  Greeks,  who  venna.  The  churches  of  Sta.  Maria  Mv*^  ** 
in  turn  borrowed  it  from  the  Asiatics;  and  and  of  San  Vitale  in  the  latter  city  eoouiL(«> 
among  these  three  nations  it  was  originally  ap-  haps  the  finest    When  in  the  6th  ceotun  *i  - 

elied  as  an  ornament  for  pavements,  the  close  arts  and  sciences  were  driven  out  of  Its!/  b;  '^- 

nitation  of  inanimate  objects  scattered  I4>pa-t  distracted  state  of  the  country,  they  fiioso^  ^ ' 

rently  over  the  floor  being  the  chief  aim  of  the  uge  in  Byzantium,  where  about  the  coounrc-o' 

artist,    Large  historical  compositions,  of  which  ment  of  the  6th  century  arose  that  per-*-  • 

the  mosaic  representing  the  battle  of  Issus  from  style  pervading  many  branches  of  the  noe  aT'a 

the  Casa  del  Fauno  in  Pompeii  afibrds  a  felicitous  to  which  the  general  name  of  Bysantioe  '» 

example,  succeeded ;  and  under  the  first  Roman  been  applied,  and  which  for  6  succeeding  ^'*'- 

emperors  the  art  attained  a  considerable  de-  turics  had  a  predominant  infloence  thruo^  -• 

gree  of  refinement,  though  still  used  chiefly  as  Europe  and  among  many  eastern  natidu^  V. 

.m  adornment  for  pavements.     The  Romans  flrst  and  greatest  example  of  it  is  the  ce1eb»:<« 

made  it  coextensive  with  their  civilization,  and  church  of  St  Sophia,  ouilt  by  Justiniso  *^<j 

from  Britain  to  the  Euphrates  remains  of  an-  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and  adonxc^  «  '* 

cient  Roman  mosaics  have  frequently  been  ex-  an  almost  incalculable  we^th  of  Uiieatrs  '< 

bumed.    Of  the  varieties  in  use  among  the  an-  which  only  a  few  colossal  seraphim  sau  >-' 
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traoes  of  a  figure  of  the  Hadonna  haye  66*  ported  on  a  tockat  in  a  shalloir  farrowy  witboot 

caped  the  effects  of  Mohaminedan  fiuiaticiflin.  tnie  roots ;  there  are  teeth  also  on  the  pterygoid 

By  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  it  gained  a  bones,  as  in  the  ignanians;  there  seem  to  ha^e 

foothold  in  Rome,  where  the  natiTO  sdiool  of  been  28  teeth  in  each  jaw,  with  broad  base  and 

mosaics  had  lapsed  into  decay;  and  sabseqnent-  slightly  onrred.     The  head  is  elongated,  and 

ly  it  came  into  competition  with  the  Lombard,  the  mouth  wide;  the  yertebne  concaTo-eonyez, 

Norman-Byzantine,  and   Romanesque   styles,  84  from  head  to  tail,  the  latter  haying  nearly 

each  of  which  betrays  the  influence  of  the  par-  100 ;  as  the  articolar  processes  are  absent  from 

ent  Byzantine.    The  mosaics  in  the  church  of  the  middle  of  the  back,  it  has  been  inferred  that 

St.  Mark  in  Venice,  executed  between  the  11th  the  body  possessed  greater  flexibility  than  that 

and  14th  centuries,  are  perhaps  the  purest  spe-  of  the  crocodiles ;  the  tail  is  compressed  later- 

cimens  of  the  style  in  Italy.    They  coyer  a  sur-  ally,  and  has  strong  Y-shaped  bones  below,  in- 

face  of  many  thousand  squar  j  feet  of  the  upper  dioating  its  use  as  a  powerful  swimming  OTgan ; 

walk,  wagon  roofs,  and  cupolas,  and  are  laid  the  ribs  haye  a  single  head;  the  humerus uiori 

upon  a  gold  ground.  Others,  in  a  different  style,  and  thick  as  in  the  ichthyosaurus,  and  the  limba 

were  executed  as  late  as  tibe  1 6th  century,  Titian,  probably  flattened  into  fins  as  in  enaliosanrians. 

Tintoretto,  and  contemporary  masters,  in  some  It  must  haye  been  a  yery  active  marine  camiy- 

instances  furnishing  the  cartoons,  and  the  whole  orous  animaL     The  best  known  species,  M» 

are  fitly  described  as  *^  a  gigantic  work,  which  Camperi  (Conyb.X  had  a  head  4  feet  long,  while 

eyen  all  the  wealth  of  Venice  spent  6  centuries  that  of  the  largest  liying  monitor  ia  only  6 

in  patdiing  together.*'    In  the  12th  century  a  inches,  and  the  length  of  Uie  animal  must  haye 

now  or  Romanesque  style,  founded  upon  Byzan-  been  25  feeu    When  Maestricht  was  besi^ed 

tine  traditions,  arose  in  Italy ;  and  early  in  the  by  the  French  toward  the  dose  of  the  last  oen- 

13th  century  the  Italians  in  northern  and  central  tury,  the  artillerymen  were  ordered  not  to  di- 

Italy,  renouncing  their  dependence  on  Greek  reet  their  shot  to  the  part  of  the  city  whidk 

artists,  began  to  execute  mosaic  work  for  them-  contained  this  celebrated  specimen ;  niter  the 

selves  according  to  original  conceptions  of  nar  capture  of  the  place,  these  bones  were  sent  to 

tnre.     Andrea  Tafi,  one  of  the  earliest  and  Paris.    (See  Cuvier's  OnemenM  /amla.)    The 

most  famous  of  the  Italian  maaaieiiti^  produced  genus  geotauru$  (Guy.),  found  in  the  calcareooa 

a  figure  of  the  Saviour,  14  feet  high,  which,  schists  of  Menheim,  came  nearer  the  crocodUea 

Vasari  says,  spread  his  fame  throughout  Italy,  in  the  pelvis  and  thigh  bones. — €ee  ^*  Proceed- 

Contemporary  with  and  immediately  succeed-  ings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences^**  pp. 

ing  him  were  Jacopo  da  Turrita,  the  Gaddi.  91.  92  (Philadelphia,  1859). 

Giotto,  and  others,  of  whom  the  last  executed  MOSBOURG,  Comtx  de.    See  Aoab,  Jban 

the  celebrated  navicella^  now  in  St.  Peter's  in  Abtoinb  Michzl. 

Rome.    Among  the  latest  of  the  momnciMti^  MOSGH£LES,Ionaz,  a  Grerman  composer  and 

who  worked  from  their  own  or  original  designs,  pianist,  of  Jewish  race,  bom  in  Prague,  Bohe- 

were  Baldovinetto,  Gherardo,  and  particularly  mia.  May  80, 1794.  He  was  destined  for  a  mei^ 

Ghirlandaio,  the  master  of  lOchel  Angelo,  and  cantile  career,  but  at  8  years  of  age  was  allowed 

Moziano,  who  brought  the  art  to  great  perfec-  to  receive  mu«cal  instruction  fo>m  Dionysiua 

tion.  At  the  conmiencement  of  the  17th  century  Weber.   In  8  years  he  became  a  skilful  pianist; 

Clement  VIII.  employed  numerous  artists  to  and  at  14  he  was  introduced  at  Vienna  to  Haydn 

decorate  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  and  Beethoven,  and  by  their  advice  became  the 

with  mosaic  copies  of  the  works  of  eminent  pupil  of  Albrechtsbeiger,  with  whom  he  made 

masters,  and  each  succeeding  century  has  add-  rapid  progress.    As  a  pianist  he  also  gained  so 

ed  to  the  immense  wealth  in  works  of  art  of  much  in  facility  of  execution  as  to  compete 

this  description  deposited  in  the  church.  In  the  with  Hummel,  then  reputed  the  first  performer 

18th    century  Peter   Paul   de   (}hristophoris  in  Germany.    After  an  extensive  continental 

founded  a  school  for  mosaic  in  Rome,  where  the  tour  he  arrived  in  1820  in  England,  where  he 

art  is  now  practised  on  a  grander  sciBde  than  in  resided  during  the  next  26  years.    His  reputa- 

any  other  part  of  the  world.    Among  eminent  tion  as  a  pianist,  at  first  supreme,  has  yielded 

modem  momicuti  are  Barbieri,  director  of  the  to  the  claims  of  Thalberg,  Liszt,  and  others ; 

government  manufactory,  Luin  Mo^ia,  Pog-  but  probably  no  musician  has  so  greatly  influ- 

gioli,  Gabrini,  and  Boschetti,  all  of  whom  live  enced  the  onitivation  in  England  of  the  classical 

in  Rome.  music  of  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  kindred 

MOSASAURUS,  a  gigantic  fossil  reptile,  so  composers^  or  so  fully  developed  a  taste  for 

named  by  Conybeu^  from  its  having  been  first  pianoforte  muno  and  a  knowledge  of  the  re> 

found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meuse,  near  sources  of  the  instrument.    As  a  performer  d 

Ma^tricht  in  Holland,  in  the  upper  cretaceous  the  sonatas  and  concertos  of  Beethoven  he  ia 

formations  of  that  district    It  was  referred  to  still  without  a  superior.    His  compositions  for 

the  orders  of  cetaceans  and  crocodilians,  but  A.  the  pianoforte  are  fimshed  specimens  of  claasi- 

Camper  and  Cuvier  showed  firom  the  teeth  and  cal  music,  and  his  trios,  qumtets,  &a,  for  the 

the  skeleton  that  its  true  place  was  between  the  violin  and  other  instruments,  evince  great  theo- 

monitors  and  the  iguanian  lizards.    The  bones  retical  knowledge.    In  1846  he  became  musi- 

of  the  head  are  like  those  of  monitors;  the  teeth  cal  professor  in  the  conservatory  of  Leipdo, 

of  the  Jaws  are  compressed,  sharp-edged,  sup-  where  he  now  resides. 
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M060HI,  ao  moleni  people  of  Aria,  S.  of  modern  d^,  its  aooient  aad  VDime  dbinetar 
the  Canoasaa,  whoee  temtoiy  at  the  time  of  has  not  been  easentiaUTcliaiiged.  xkelCrafila, 
Augustas  was  divided  between  Oolohis,  Iberia,  which  has  been  completely  repttrsd  sum  hii 
and  Annenia,  and  from  whom  a  moantain  still  rises  on  an  eminence  in  the  hetrt  of  tlMfo^ 
range  extending  from  the  Oancasos  to  the  Anti-  mer  metropoluLand  forms  the  ceotnl  voAm  tf 
Taanis  reoeiTea  tl)e  name  of  Mosohic  monn-  Moscow.  (SeeKssMUH.)  TheeDpsrorFidbda 
tains.  Their  name,  in  early  classical  writeni|  extended  the  area  of  the  Kremlm,  sad  ipoi 
frequently  appears  coupled  with  that  of  the  milHonsof  mblesfor  itsembeUishmeot;D6m• 
Tibareni,  and  the  two  tribes  are  generally  iden-  theless  preserving  the  original  architsetoni 
tifled  with  the  Meshech  and  Tubal  of  Scripture,  eharaoter  of  the  great  walls,  pcrdcoi^  iUv> 
(See  Japhbth.)  cases,  and  churches.-^The  diameler  of  the  o^ 

MOSOHUS,  a  Greek  bucolic  poet,  who  lived  from  N.  to  8.  is  estimated  at  8  m.,  sad  iu  or- 

about  the  middle  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.    He  oumference  at  28  m.    It  has  been  Jolly  tiM 

was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  a  pupil  or  imitator  a  city  of  magnificent  distances,  tiie  lovDesi  d 

of  Bion.    There  are  4  of  his  idyls  and  some  the  houses,  Uie  enormous  width  of  the  priadpil 

small  fragments  of  his  lost  poems  still  extant,  thoroughfiftres,  the  largo  interior  contjardi  nd 

chiefly  in  the  Doric  dialect    The  best  editions  spacious  marketplaces,  the  immiaiss  ipaoe  fM 

are  those  of  Jacobs  (Goths,  1795),  Wakefield  by  the  publio  edifices,  by  pkasue  mmk 

(London,  1795),  and  Manso  (Leipsic,  1607).  fields,  upward  of  200  ^nds  or  mam  hto, 

IIOSOOW,  a  city  of  Bnasia,  in  the  govern*  and  marshes,  all  combimng  to  give  ittgntf 

ment  of  the  same  name,  mtuated  in  the  centre  extent  in  proportion  to  ite  popuatioo.    Tk 

of  the  empire,  on  the  rivers  Moskva  and  Tansa^  Moskva  divides  thed^  into  two  uneoaal  paiti» 

a  smsll  stream,  in  lat  65"*  45'  18"  K,  long.  87^  about  i,  including  the  Kremlin  in  ths  oratn, 

88'  E.,  400  m.  by  railway  8.  S.  £.  from  St  Pe-  occupyii^  the  northern,  and  i  the  vmbcn 

tersburg;  pop.  ofthe  city  in  1856, 868,765;  of  the  bank.     On  the  latter  are  the  Sparrov  hiUi 

government,  1,580,405.    Though  no  longer  the  which  run  nearly  £.  and  W.  ana  faidndd  the 

sole  metropolis,  Moscow  still  shares  this  dignity  whole  southern  portion  of  the  city.  OstiMii 

with  St  Petersburg;  it  continues  to  be  spe-  of  the  boulevard  are  the  private  rsudsiwi,  ttd 

cially  esteemed  by  toe  Russians  as  the  place  of  in  the  outskirts  are  the  ootta^  d  the  posr. 

the  coronation  of  the  czars,  the  fiivorite  resi-  Moscow  is  divided  into  5  principal  qaartm:  I 

deuce  of  many  of  the  nobility,  the  commercial  the  Kremlin,  with  the  most  magnifieeBtobvtiMi. 

emporium  of  central  Russia  and  western  Asia,  ralaces^  monasteries,  the  celebrated  belfrie»(i(« 

ana  a  prindpal  seat  of  Russian  manufactures.  Bell,  voL  ii.  p.  98X  treasory,  arsenal,  booH  <^ 

It  is  the  holv  or  white  mother  dty  in  the  creed  the  holy  synod,  and  other  public  boiidkigs  oi 

of  the  people,  and  no  czar  would  dare  to  omit  monuments ;  2.  theKitai  Gorod,orGlinMMat?. 

visiting  it  at  least  twice  a  year,  or  presenting  £.  of  the  Kremlin,  surrounded  bv  a  wall  with  U 

in  the  dty  his  ddest  son  after  he  has  reached  towers  and  6  gates,  the  centre  oi  trade,  eoaliii- 

minority.    No  other  city  in  the  world  presents  ing  the  Riadi,  an  open  qwoe  of  ground  laid  ort  ia 

ao  picturesque  an  aspect    The  view  of  its  thou-  narrow  streets  of  shops  or  booibs,  aod  tbs  G» 

sand  spires,  domes,  and  minarets,  with  thdr  di-  tinnoi  Dwor,  or  great  bazaar,  the  graataitMrt 

versity  of  form  and  color,  of  the  fiuitastic  pile  of  alter  Nijni  Novgorod,  occu^ed  by  uitidiMft 

the  Kremlin,  and  of  the  garden  plots  and  trees  trading  with  Siberia,  Ghina^  xartaiy,  sod  ilo^ 

intermixed  with  the  houses,  presents  a  strange  all  other  parts  of  the  world ;  8,  the  Beloi  Goni 

oriental  panorama,  while  the  psffodaa,  temples,  or  white  town,  encircling  the  Kremlio  and  CV 

diurches,  modem  palaces  and  old  yellow  cot-  nese  dty,  and  bounded  by  the  river  and  \ws 

tages,  Ohinese  tea  houses  and  French  cafi^  boulevaira,  containing  the  palaee  of  tb*  r^ 

Tm*kiBh  bazaars  and  Russian  market  places,  and  emor  and  the  assembly  house,  msay  Hf** 

the  different  costumes  of  the  various  classes  of  of  the  nobility,  the  university,  the  Ums&M 

the  population,  induding  Persians,  Armenians,  hospital,  the  poet  oflkse,  a  oelelirated  ctrm  « 

Tartars,  Oircassians,  Russians.  Poles,  and  Euro-  military  riding  school  (560  feet  loog  sad  11^ 

peans  of  all  nations,  everrwiiere  combine  the  wide,  the  roof  bdng  unsopported  titift  W 

most  striking  Asiatic  and  European  charac^  the  outer  walk),  and  the  IreBcb  aad  of^ 

teristios.    From  the  promiscuous  mingling  in  rial  theatres ;  4,  the  Zemlianoi  Gorod  («srtb« 

the  same  locality  of  palaces  and  huts,  imposing  townX  so  called  from  the  former  earthsa  na^ 

and  unassuming  places  of  worship,  statelv  pul^  part,  now  converted  into  a  boulevard  plaiAK 

lie  buildings  and  modest  private  rendences,  with  trees,  containing  the  depot  of  the  eo>pe«' 

Moscow  has  been  fitly  described  as  being  at  sariat  the  depot  for  spirits,  the  eonneri^ 

once  "  beautifQl  and  rich,  groteaque  and  absurd,  school,  the  imperial  phuanthropio  sodscr,  •». 

magnificent  and  mean.^^    After  the  oonfiagra-  academyofmeaicinealndsttrgery;  6,thffaMfc* 

tion  of  1812  a  portion  of  the  city  was  rebuilt  in  or  Slolx)di,  surrounding  the  ZetBliand  Gvn^ 

better  taste,  some  of  the  principal  streets  were  and  like  that  part  of  the  dty  poasawsing  a  fnti 

widened,  and  two  concentric  circles  of  bonle-  variety  of  fine  mansions  and  bouses,  sad  pfv 

▼ards  were  added ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  senting  altematdy  soenea  of  bustle  and  aatos' 

smaller  streets  were  rebuilt  on  the  old  plan,  and  tion  and  village-like  places  of  rural  aedcv  <• 

though  Moscow  presents  now  to  some  extent  Man  v  of  the  most  celebrated  hospitalf  aiv  ^ 

the  improved  ^pearance  and  attractions  of  a  tered  over  the  suburbsi  as  well  aa  ckarobc* »»- 
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inoQa8tories.--Mo0OOwhi8  ii6ar]j800ohinrdh«tfe  general  of  the  proTinoe  (In  1800,  Ck>iint  Stto- 
chiefly  Chreek,  beside  a  gnat  number  of  chapels  gonoff).*^The  most  important  Russian  mann&o- 
and  reliffions  houses.  There  are  several  places  tories  of  woollen  doths,  cotton,  sUka,  earpet^ 
of  worship  for  Soman  OathoUo^  Protestants^  jewebry,  paper,  &o»,  are  in  the  goyemment  ana 
and  Armenians,  and  in  the  TnrkiBh  mosque  in  city  of  Moscow.  Their  number  exceeds  1,200: 
the  Ticinity  of  Tartar  street  service  is  hdd  on  they  employ  upward  of  120,000  persons,  and 
the  Sabbath  (Friday)  of  the  Tartar  population,  the  articles  produced  in  the  goTernment  are 
The  most  cetobrated  cathedrals  of  Moscow  are  valued  at  $40,000,000.  It  is  an  important  cen- 
tbose  of  the  Assumption,  the  Archangel,  St  tre  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  empire^  which 
If  tchad,  and  the  Annunciation  in  the  Kremlin,  is  fiusilitated  by  extensive  tntercommunication 
andthatof  StBasil  in  the  Erasnoi  Ploshtschad  with  all  the  ports  and  cities,  and  by  the  St 
or  Red  plaoe  between  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  Petersburg  railway,  the  receipts  of  which 
and  the  Kitai  Gorod.  The  Petrovskoi  cathe-  amounted  in  1866  to  $5,000,000,  |  for  freiglit 
dral  in  the  Kitai  Gorod  consists  of  21  places  and  (lie  rest forpassengers.  Hie  opening  of  idl 
of  worship  joined  together.  The  churui  of  the  ports  of  Ohina  to  the  commerce  of  the 
8t  Anne  in  the  Zemlianoi  Gorod,  whicn  has  world,  under  the  stipulations  of  the  late  treaties 
given  its  name  to  a  monastery,  is  a  fine  Gothic  between  that  government  and  the  western 
building  noted  for  the  elegance  of  the  into-  pNowers,  promises  to  give  a  great  impulse  to  the 
rior.  Among  the  Isrgest  religious  establish-  silk  and  tea  trades  and  to  the  ffeneral  com- 
ments are  the  Donskoi  and  Seminoff  mona»-  meroial  activity  of  Moscow.  Bende  the  Riadi 
teries,  which  have  both  the  outward  iq>pearance  and  the  great  bazaar,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  fbrtresaesL  The  convent  of  the  Dewitchii  at  of  other  market  places.  The  so  called  winter 
the  end  of  the  Dewitoheiepolie  or  Maiden^s  field,  market  presents  a  remarkable  aspect  during  the 
an  extensive  place  surrounded  by  16  towers,  winter,  when  the  fish  of  the  white  sea  and 
where  the  caurs  give  public  banquets  on  occa-  northern  lakes,  the  frozen  oxen  from  the  Ori- 
eion  of  their  coronation,  contains  the  tombs  of  mea,  Caspian  sheep,  and  deer  from  the  banks 
many  Russian  princesses  and  the  miraculous  of  the  Irtish  and  Yenisei,  are  piled  together. 
Virgin  of  Smolensk.  The  charitable  institutions  The  horse  market  of  Moscow  is  of  great  im- 
of  Moscow  are  remarkable  for  their  magnitude,  portanoe,  and  the  city  contains  also  a  race 
Among  the  principal  are  the  Galitzin  hospital,  course.  Industrial  exhibitions  often  take  place 
6heremetoff  hospital,  St  Oatharine's  hospital,  in  the  dty. — ^Moscow  is  said  to  have  oeoi 
the  military  hospital,  and  above  all  the  great  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  by 
foundling  hospital.  (See  ¥oxnsn>usQ  HosprrAi,  George  Ddgoroki,  prince  of  Kiev.  Ivan  Dani- 
Tol.  vii.  p.  688.)— At  the  head  of  the  educa-  lovitdiof  Vladimir  took  the  title  of  grand  prince 
tlonal  institutions  stands  the  university,  the  cen-  of  Moscow  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century, 
tennial  anniversary  of  which  was  celebrated  in  and  from  that  time  it  remained  the  seat  of  gov- 
1859,  and  which  is  attended  by  about  1,000  stu-  emment  until  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  when 
dents.  Dependent  on  it  is  tiie  gymnadum  of  the  administration  was  transferred  by  Peter  the 
Moscow.  The  theological  academy  is  the  most  Great  to  St  Petersburg.  Moscow  was  plunder- 
important  in  Russia.  There  are  also  excellent  ed  by  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Tartan  of  Tam- 
military,  medical,  veterinary,  and  mercantile  erlane  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  and 
schools.  Seminaries  for  young  ladies  are  nu-  subjected  to  many  vicissitudes  in  the  15th  and 
merous,  and  the  number  of  common  schools  is  16tb.  It  was  nearly  consumed  by  ^n  in  1586, 
increasing.  There  are  a  number  of  extensive  in  1647,  and  again  in  1671,  when  the  Tartan 
public  and  private  libraries,  and  of  societies  for  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
the  promotion  of  letters,  art,  and  science.  A  lation  perishing  on  that  occasion.  During  the 
literary  rivalry  exists  between  the  savants  and  insurrections  caused  by  the  pseudo-Demetrius 
litterateun  of  Moscow  and  St  Peterebuig,  the  (1606-'12),  when  the  Poles  and  Cossacks  took 
Hoooovitanslookingdown  on  thePetereburgians.  the  dty,  it  was  again  partiy  destroyed.  In  1812 
Moscow  is  the  focus  of  Panslavism,  and  Schaf-  it  was  entered  by  the  French  under  Muret  on 
arik  caDa  it  the  Slavic  oak  with  golden  leaves.  Sept  14,  and  on  tii9 15th  by  Napoleon,  who  took 
Intellectual  activity  has  made  rapid  progress  in  up  his  residence  in  the  Terema  palace  in  the 
Moscow,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Russia,  since  Kremlin.  The  dty,  deserted  by  its  inhabitants, 
the  promulgation  of  the  decree  for  Uie  consider-  was  set  on  fire  by  order  of  the  governor.  Count 
ation  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  the  beipn*  Rostoptschin,  compelling  Napoleon  to  leave  on 
ning  of  1868. — ^Beside  the  imperiid  palaces  in  Oct  10,  and  to  uke  his  final  departure  on  the 
the  Kremlin  are  the  Petrofskoi  palace  and  gar-  28d,  and  resulting  in  the  disastrous  retreat  of 
dens  outside  of  the  St  Petersburg  gate,  the  the  French  army.  The  greater  part  of  the  dty 
prindpal  fashionable  resort  during  the  summer  was  then  destroyed,  notwithstanding  the  efibrts 
season,  and  the  palace  of  the  empress  Elizabeth ;  of  the  French  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  fiames. 
and  among  the  favorite  pleasure  grounds  are  the  It  was  rebuilt  within  a  few  years,  and  has 
beaotifhl  gardens  of  iho  Kremlin  and  the  Ga-  nnce  fidly  recovered  from  the  calamitjr.  ,  The 
litxin  garden  on  the  ^larrow  hills,  near  which  is  rulway  to  St  Petenburg  was  opened  m  1861. 
the  vi&a  presented  to  tiie  empress  Maria  Alex*  In  1866  Moscow  presented  a  scene  of  great  ani- 
androvna  by  Count  Orioft  Moscow  is  the  red-  mation  and  splendor  on  occasion  of  the  coro-^ 
denee  of  two  arohbidiops,  and  of  the  governor-  nation  of  the  present  emperor  Alexander  II.  in 
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the  cathedral  of  the  Anomptioii  (Sept  7).    In  in  his  proftanoD,  had  a  iiiii?«nil  kaovUgi  k 

Aug.  1860,  the  emperor  Tisitod  Moscow  in  order  all  branches  of  painting  aod  lOQlptQie,  and 

to  introdaoe  the  tzarewitcAi,  the  grand  dnke  ^'  mav  tmly  be  said  in  every  sense  to  bin  bees 

Nicholas,  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  the  lather  of  the  present  race  cf  srtuUw"  B« 

MOS£LLE  O^rm.  Mo9el;  anc.  MoteUa),  an  was  an  original  member  of  the  rojsl  scsden;, 

afflaent  of  the  Khine,  which  rises  in  France,  in  and  for  many  years  keeper  of  that  iaititotiuQ, 

the  8.  £.  part  of  the  department  of  Yosges,  and  in  which  capacity  he  instmoted  the  itodaiu  x 

flows  nearly  N.  W.  to  Tonl,  in  the  department  drawing  and  modelling  from  the  soUqie- 

of  Mearthe;  thence  its  conrse  is  K.  £L  till  it  Mart  (Llotd),  dan^ter  of  the  preoediog,  died 

is  joined  by  the  Menrthe,  when  turning  N.  it  in  1819  at  an  advanced  aga    She  wit  dutio- 

passes  throogh  the  department  of  Mosefie,  ont  gaished  as  a  flower  painter,  and  wss  the  ooiy 

of  France,  and  for  over  20  m.  forms  the  bonn-  woman,  with  the  exception  of  Angeiiea  Ksoff- 

dary  between  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Dutch  Lnz*  mann,  ever  a  member  of  the  royal  sesdemy. 

embnrg.    Its  conrse  then  again  changes  to  the  MOSER,  JoHAHif  Jakob,  a  Germsn  jvi^ 

N.  £.,  and  so  continues  through  Rhenish  Prus-  bori^  in  Stuttgart,  Jan.  18.  170L  died  Uwn^ 

sia  to  Coblentz,  where  it  ftlls  into  the  Rhine.  Sept.  80,  1785.    He  was  eauoated  tt  the  ut- 

The  Moselle  is  about  820  m.  long,  more  than  versity  of  Tnbingen,  where  at  the  age  of  19  be 

180  m.  of  which  is  through  France.    Its  chief  was  appointed  teacher,  and  in  1727  profanr 

tributaries  are:  on  the  right,  the  Yologne,  of  law.    In  1786  he  was  made  diractorof 

Meurthe,  Seille.  and  Sarre;   on  the  left,  the  the  university  of  Frankfort-on4he-0der,  bet 

Madon,  Math,  Oroe,  and  Sure.    The  principal  this  office  he  abandoned  in  1739.   In  Kit 

cities  on  its  banks  are  Meta,  Treves,  and  Gob-  he  founded  at  Hanan  an  academy  for  th*  in' 

lentz.    It  is  navigable  for  over  200  m.,  or  from  struction  of  young  nobles  in  politicsl  seienot 

its  junction  with  the  Meurthe  to  its  mouth.  In  1760  he  was  sentenced  to  5  years*  irnvma- 

MOSELLE,  a  N.  K  department  of  France^  ment  in  the  fortress  of  Hohentwiel  for  htiioi 

bounded  N.  by  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  Rhe-  memorialized  the  duke  on  the  sobject  of  tbi 

nish  Prussia,  £.  by  Bavaria,  8.  by  the  depart-  rights  of  the  estatea.    He  was  the  first  to  pn 

ments  of  Bas-Rhin  and  Menrthe,  and  W.  by  a  systematic  acconnt  of  European  internttifoil 

that  of  Meuse ;  area,  2,078  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  law.    A  catalo^e  of  his  works,  which  Dooltf 

461,162.    The  surface  is  in  general  uneven,  but  nearly  600,  is  given  by  Menzel.    His  priD(if«l 

none  of  the  hills  are  more  Uian  660  feet  high,  work  is  Deuuleke$  StaaUreeht  (60  vola,  KBrtD- 

and  they  are  covered  from  base  to  summit  with  berg,  1787-64). — ^Frixdbich  Kabl  voa,  t  G«f- 

vineyards,  fruit  trees,  or  forests.    The  most  im-  man  statesman  and  publicist,  son  of  the  preoed* 

portent  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  building  ing,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  Dec.  18, 172S,  died  ii 

stone,  gypsum,  and  potters*  earth.    Linen,  mna-  Ludwigsburg  in  1798.    He  was  for  msoy  jtan 

lin,  canvas,  woollen  and  cotton  stufis,  ^,  are  imperial  councillor  at  the  court  of  Vienos,  lod 

manufactured.     Oapital,  Metz.    Chief  towns,  afterward  a  member  of  the  administrttioQ  •i 

Thionville,  Briey,  and  Sarreguemines.  Hesse-Darmstadt.    His  work  entitled  Dtr  Bftf 

MOSELLE  WINES  are  produced  in  the  above  und  der  Diener  (1769X  exposing  •dmiDiitm.iv 

described  department  ana  in  the  neighboring  abuses,  created  a  great  sensation.    Altbuc.:^ 

districts  of  Luxemburg,  Li6ge,  and  Lorraine,  he  was  opposed  by  Lessing  and  his  friend*  •  s 

They  are  renowned  for  their  pure  taste  and  fine  account  of  his  pietism,  this  work  wai  wsn&iy 

flavor,  but  are  rather  light.    Both  red  and  white  defended  in  Nioolai's  '^Letters  upon  Uxtnr 

wines  ore  included  under  the  name.  ture,"  as  calculated  to  promote  the  pul'i  ^ 

MOSEN,  JuuuB,  a  German  poet,  bom  in  regeneration  of  the  country.    Herder,  bovi*- 

Marieney,  Saxony,  July  8,  1808.     His  fother  er,  says  of  it:   ^^The  minister  too  obnuu^? 

was  a  schoolmaster;  the  son  studied  jurispm-  dictates,  the  philosopher  has  not  time  eouo/^ 

dence  at  Jena  and  Leipsic    After  filling  some  to  digest,  and  the  writer  not  leisure  ttn'^^i 

inferior  Judicial  stations  in  the  provinces,  he  ro-  himself  to  write  and  to  arrange.^    He  excrud 

moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  practised  his  pro-  a  still  greater  influence  by  means  o(  the^*' 

fession.    His  first  poem.  Lied  eom  Bitter  Wata  trioti§ehe§  Arehit^  which  he  edited  from  V*^ 

(1881),  was  followed  in  1888  by  AJumer,    His  to  1790,  and  which  for  two  years  was  foa<>*<^ 

reputation  was  more  firmly  established  by  his  by  the  Neu€$  PatrwtUckm  Ardkk,    H«  l!^ 

AndreoB  Eo/er  and  other  poems,  which  appear-  wrote  extensively  on  public  and  iatefast*-  rjt 

ed  in  1836  under  the  title  of  CMLichte.   He  has  laws,  and  is  the  author  of  a  GetekiekUdn  iT^* 

since  published  a  series  of  fknciful  works  {Novel-  detuer  (Zurich,  1798),  and  of  LutJkeri  /sn<«> 

len,  1887;  Die  Bilder  im  Moaee,  1846,  &a).  Spiegel  (new  ed.,  Frankfort,  1834). 

He  is  also  known  aa  a  dramatist  by  his  Cola  MOSER,  Justus,  a  German  statcswsa  v-i 

Rletui,  Otto  IIL^  and  other  tragedies,  collected  author,  bom  in  OsnabrQck«  Deo.  14^  1720i»  d^-: 

in  1842,  and  by  his  more  recent  plays  JohoMk  there,  Jan.  8,  1794.    He  studied  Jurifprndcft' 

ton  Oeetreiehy  the  comedy  entitlM  Die  Wette^  at  Jena  and  Gottingen,  and  becrae  atuirv* 

and  other  dramatic  productiona.  general  in  1747;  and  for  20  Tears  donnf  **> 

MOSER,  GioBoi  MioHAiL,  an  English  en-  minority  of  the  dnke  Frederic  of  Yuri,  «-" 

ameller  and  gold  chaser,  born  in  SchiJfhausen,  came  into  poasesston  of  Omabrftok  io  IT^  •* 

Switzerland,  in  1704,  died  in  England  in  1788.  was  the  principid  adviser  of  the  regent    f  ^-^ 

According  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  excelled  1762  to  1768  he  oflkiated  as  a  m^stnts  is  u« 
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crimiiul  ooort,  and  afterward  until  his  death  aa  Ikyorahle  omen  of  his  oamel  having  knelt  oppo* 

one  of  the  anperior  officers  of  jostioe.    His  ser*  aite  to  this  place  on  his  pahlio  entry  into  the 

vices  were  as  disinterested  as  they  were  impor-  city.    The  ed^oe  was  sqoare  in  form  and  dm- 

tant  In  his  writingshe  often  presented  his  ideas  pie  in  stmotnre,  the  walls  of  earth  and  hrick, 

in  a  hnmorons  garh  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  and  the  roof  supported  by  the  trunks  of  palm 

people.    One  of  his  most  celebrated  humorous  trees  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves.    It  was 

works  is  his  Barlekm^  directed  a|;ainst  pedants  about  100  ells  square,  and  nad  8  doors.    A  part 

and  hypocrites  of  all  kinds.    In  his  work  on  the  of  the  building  was  assigned  as  a  habitation  to 

German  language  and  literature  he  attacks  the  the  poor  among  the  £utiiful  who  bad  no  other 

Gallomaniaand  infidelity  of  Frederic  the  Great;  homes.    In  this  mosque  Mohammed  was  bur- 

and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Jean  Jacques  Rous-  led ;  and  though  the  original  edifice  was  long 

seau  he  opposes  the  theories  of  that  phikMO-  ago  replaced  by  a  larger  and  more  sumptuous 

pher.    He  bdieved  in  the  necessity  of  positive  structure,  the  temple  stiU  bears  the  name  of 

religion  for  the  people,  and  regarded  an  aristo-  memd  al  nabit  ^^  the  mosque  of  the  prophet," 

eratio  and  paternal  administration  as  the  best  and  has  ever  since  served  as  a  model  for  Uie 

form  of  government    His  most  important  con-  construction  of  Mohammedan  places  of  worship, 

tribntion  to  literature  is  his  ^  History  of  Osna-  Everywhere  the  mosque  is  substantially  the 

brUck"  (2  vols.,  1768 ;   2d  and  improved  ed.,  same  in  plan,  thouffh  differing  in  detail  in  some 

1780;  8d  ed.,  1820;  a  8d  vol.  published  from  countries,  asmodined  by  national  taste.    What 

bis  literary  remains  by  Herburt  von  Bar,  1824).  in  Arabia  was  simple  and  elegant  became  highly 

His  most  celebrated  short  essays,  wliich  origi-  ornate  in  Spain,  florid  in  Turkey,  and  effemi- 

nally  appeared  iiom  1766  to  1782  in  the  Osna-  nate  in  India.    It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph 

brnck  tnteUigen^ldtter,  and  were  afterward  £1  Walid,  toward  the  end  of  the  1st  century  of 

published  under  the  title  of  Patriotiieha  Phan-  the  Hegira,  that  the  cupola  and  the  minaret 

toHen  (OsnabrQck,  1775-'86;  8d  ed.  prepared  were  added  to  the  mosque,  and  the  Saracenic 

by  his  daughter  in  4  vols.,  Berlin.  1804),  relate  style  of  architecture  introduced  throughout  the 

to  local  subjects,  and  are  to  this  day  calculated  Modem  world.    The  mosque  of  the  prophet  at 

to  enlighten  the  mind  and  improve  the  charac-  Medina,  the  great  mosque  at  Mecca,  and  the 

ter  of  German  officials.    A  complete  edition  of  mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  are  considered 

his  works  was  published  by  B.  R.  Abeken  (10  peculiarly  holy,  and  are  among  the  finest  ez- 

vols.,  Berlin,  1842-^8).  tant  specimens  of  Moslem  architecture.    Cairo 

MOSES.    See  Hbbbews,  vol.  iz.  pp.  28-^0.  has  nearly  800  mosques,  the  chief  of  which, 

MOSHEIM,  JoHANK  liORBNz  VON,  a  Ger-  that  of  Sultan  Hassan,  is  a  majestic  edifice 

man  ecclesiastical  historian,  bom  in  Lnbeck,  in  the  purest  style.     The  Jumna  Mesjid  or 

Oct.  9, 1694,  died  in  Gdttingen,  Sept.  9, 1765.  gi'^^t  mosque  at  Delhi,  built  by  the  emperor 

He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Lnbeck  ohabjehan  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 

azid  the  university  of  Kiel,  where  he  became  tury,  is   however   generally   considered   the 

professor  of  philosophy.    In  1726  he  accepted  noblest  building  ever  erected  for  Mohammedan 

the  chair  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Helm-  worship.    The  principal  mosque  of  Ck>nstanti- 

Btodt,   and  remained  there  till   1747,  when  nople  was  originally  the  Christian  church  of 

he  removed  to  G6ttingen,  on  being  appointed  St.  Sophia,  built  by  the  emperor  Justinian  in 

divinity  professor  and  chanceUor  of  that  uni-  the  6th  century.     The  mosque  of  Solyman 

versity,  where  he  continued  till  his  death.    Mo-  the  Magnificent,  begun  In  1550  and  finished 

sheim  was  equally  eminent  as  a  scholar,  lecturer,  in  1666,  surpasses  St.  Sophia  in  beauty  and  in 

and  preacher.    He  was  the  author  of  over  160  taste.    Attached  to  this  mosque,  as  to  almost 

works,  the  principid  of  which  ure:  InstitutianeB  all  others,  are  various  endowments  for  institn- 

HUtorim  jBedauutieOj  AntiquiorU  et  Beeen-  tions  of  education,  piety,  and  benevolence.    It 

tioru  (Helmstedt,  1726);  and  De  Eelna  Chru-  has  an  annual  revenue  of  800,000  piasters, 

tianorum  an(«  (7<mstan{«ntifn  J/a^nvm  (^bmf?Mn-  MOSQUITO.    See  Gnat. 

<am  (Helmstedt,  1768).  These  works  have  been  MOSQUITO  SHORE,  MosQvrro  Coast,  or 

translated  into  German  and  English.    The  best  MosguniA,  a  portion  of  the  eastern  or  AUantio 

£nglish  translation  is  by  James  Murdocl^  D.D.,  coast  of  Central  America,  usuaUy  understood 

**  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History"  (8  vols,  among  geographers  as  embracing  the  shore  of 

8vo.,  New  York,  1882;  many  times  reprinted) ;  the  Caribbean  sea,^rom  Cape  Gracias  k  Dioa 

and  "Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Chris*  to  Blnefields  lagoon,  between  lat.  12°  and  15° 

tians  before  Constantine"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  N.,  a  dbtance  of  about  200  m.    It  has  been 

York,  1855).  claimed  by  the   British  government,   in   its 

MOSEY  A,  Battle  of  the.  See  Borodino,  capacity  of  protector  of  the  Mosquito  Indians^ 

MOSLEM.    See  Mubsttlman.  that  it  embraces  the  entire  coast  line  of  Central 

MOSQUE  (Arab.  fiitf9i(2, '*  place  of  prayer'*)}  America,  between  Cape  Hunduras,  near  the 

a  Mohammedan  temple  or  house  of  worship,  port  of  Troxillo,  lat.  16^  N.,  long.  86°  W.,  and 

The  first  mosoue  was  erected  by  Mohammed  boca  del  Toro  in  Chiriqui  lagoon,  lat  9°,  long, 

himself  at  Medina,  part  of  the  work  being  done  82%  a  coast  line  of  about  700  m.    This  coast 

by  his  own  hands.    The  place  chosen  for  the  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  4th  voyage 

aite  was  a  graveyu^  shaded  by  date  trees,  and  in  1602,  and  was  described  by  his  coinpaniona 

the  prophet  was  guided  in  his  choice  by  the  aa  a  very  low  hind,  filled  with  creeka  and  lar 
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flooofli  and  thinly  inhaMted  by  Indians  of  an  aome  indioBtloiia  of  iwdapoatooi,  vai  agn 

Siferior  ^ade,  dark  in  color,  and  barbarona  in  taken  to  Baliaa,  where  he  died,  aoi  howenr 

their  oharaoter  and  habits.    Without  preoiona  until  he  had  affixed  hia  mark  to  adocunent 

metals,  and  holding  out  small  attraotiona  to  pevionsly  prepared,  and  styled  a  will,  in  v)iMi 

Spanish  enterprise,  this  shore  was  allowed  to  lie  made  over  hia  kinj^om  to  (kL  ii»<<«>^«u^ 

remain  unoocapied,  while  the  central  portions  saperintendent  of  Bahse,  aa  rcmt   Ooil» 

and  the  Pacific  coast  of  Central  America  were  donald  at  onoe  sent  some  of  his  sobordiiuiM 

rapidly  reduced  and  populated.     During  the  to  the  coast,  who  were  soon  after  recofuad  by 

awarming  of  the  buccaneers  in  the  sea  of  the  the  British  government  as  acthig  in  iu  simi: 

Antilles,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  thus  originated  the  English  protoelonli 

they  made  this  coast  a  principal  place  of  re-  oyer  the  coast    In  1848  an  attempt  vm  nmk 

sort,  and  established  relations  whidh  afterward  to  extend  this  protectorate  not  only  onr  tk 

served  as  the  basis  of  the  alleged  British  proteo-  greater  part  of  the  Atlantio  shore  of  the  eomtiy, 

torate.    Early  in  the  same  century  a  Guinea  but  inmd  so  as  to  indude  fully  one  half  of  thi 

slave  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  near  Oap^  states  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Oosis  Rki 

Qracias ;  the  negroes  escaped,  and,  with  the  run-  Under  pretence  that  it  fell  within  the  temtoy 

away  slaves  0Tcimarrane$  from  the  Spanish  set-  of  the  so  called  Mosquito  king  (an  ladisD  bo^ 

tlements  in  the  interior,  mingled  with  the  na<  living  in  the  house  of  the  British  t^i\  n 

tives^  and  gave  them  that  peodiar  semi-AfrioaQ  English  naval  force,  in  Jan.  1848,  numI  tb 

character  which  the  Spaniards  have  indicated  by  Nicaragnan  port  of  San  Juan  at  the  mMth  of 

the  term  SambM-MMquitoi.  In  1740  the  En^ish  the  river  of  the  same  name.    As  this  pott  w 

attempted  to  occupy  the  shore  in  soverognty;  understood  to  be  the  only  posiiUe  AtiiDtk 

and,  through  the  intervention  of  a  Oapt  Robert  terminus  for  the  proposed  interocesnie  oail 

Hodgson,  obtained  from  some  of  the  ohiefii  a  through  Nicaragua,  and  aa  its  aeinrB  foDowd 

cession  of  the  territory  to  the  British  crown,  dose  on  the  acouisition  of  Oaliforais  bf  tli* 

This  act  was  followed  by  an  actual  occupation,  United  States,  which  gave  the  qoestioa  of  oo» 

which  constituted  one  of  the  issues  between  munioation  between  we  seaa  for  the  fbittiaei 

England  and  Spain  in  the  war  which  was  ter-  practical  value,  the  attention  of  the  worU  b»> 

minated  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1768,  by  came  suddenly  and  strongly  directed  to  the  Bnt* 

which  Great  Britain  agreed  to  evscuate  not  ish  proceedings  on  the  Mosquito  skorei  Tbc 

only  the  Mosquito  shore,  but  ^  all  other  places  United  States  sided  openly  with  the  Ceotnl 

in  the  territory  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the  American  republics  in  denying  the  titamd 

world.^    Owing  to  alleged  infractions  of  this  nationality  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  Moi^-' 

treaty  by  Great  Britain,  its  provisions  were  re-  Indiana,  and  equally  the  validly  of  the  iDcfM 

vised  and  made  more  expUdt  by  the  subseouent  English  protectorate.     A  diplomalio  <p^ 

treaty  of  1788,  which  stipulated  that  all  the  was  at  once  raised  between  the  two  eooom^ 

^'Eufflish  settlements  on  the  Spanish  continent"  The  cZs  faeU^  occupation  of  the  port  of  ^A3 

ahouTd  be  abandoned  "  without  excepUon."  But  Juan,  however,  by  Americans  ensaaed  ia  cftts- 

on  the  ground  that  the  Mosquito  shore  was  not  a  iog  an  interoceanio  transit,  tended  grtatly  ti 

part  of  the  Spanish  but  of  the  American  conti*  the  settlement  of  the  dispute ;  and  a  eoons^ 

nent,  relations  were  kept  up  with  the  coast  as  tion  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Uiub*! 

before.    This  led  to  reclamations  on  the  part  of  States  was  proclaimed,  July  4i,  1800,  ksAn 

Spiun,whioh  were  only  settled  by  the  Bopplemen«  aa  the  Olayton-Bulwer  oonventkn,  is  vUa 

tary  treaty  of  1788,  which  provided  that  ^  his  both  parties   bind   themselves  not  *"  to  ^ 

Britannic  majesty's  subjects  and  other  colonists,  cupy,  fortify,  ooloniae,  or  exercise  doounr.: 

who  have  enjoyed  the  protection  of  England,  over  the  Mosquito  shore  or  any  part  of  Ceotnl 

shall  evacuate  the  country  of  the  Mosquitos,  as  America."    A   convention   was  sahMqatftlr 

well  as  the  continent  in  generaLand  the  islands  agreed  upon,  in  1866,  between  Lcvd  Cltft^i^* 

adjacent  without  exception."    But  soon  after-  and  the  U.  S.  minister  in  London,  noeofdiB|  ti 

ward  the  stirring  events  of  the  French  revolu-  which,  in  Dec  1860,  Great  Britain  eoDcloded  i 

tion  and  the  great  continentid  war  drew  ^e  convention  with  Honduras  for  the  relinqiiii^ 

attention  of  both  countries  from  this  coast.    A  ment  of  the  Mosquito  claims  over  the  uniy<J 

number  of  the  old  settlers  remained  there  in  N.  of  the  river  Wanks,  with  the  sole  eoodit3i« 

spite  of  the  treaties,  and  woire  joined  by  certain  of  an  annuity  of  $6,0<)0  a  year,  for  10  jtfu%  *» 

traders  from  Jamaica,  who  together  established  such  Mosquito  Indiana  as  may  be  fanad  istht 

very  intimate  relations  with  the  Mosouitos  and  district  thus  surrendered;  and  a  similar sRssf*' 

their  chiefs,  to  whom  they  gave  sounding  titles,  ment  has  been  proposed  with  Niesrairua— I^ 

such  as  kings,  governors,  generals,  and  admi-  Mosauitos   now  retain  littla  purs  abori^ 

nds ;  and  they  even  invented  **  a  r^alia,^  do-  blooo,  being  for  the  most  part  mixed  ladiaa  s- 

scribed  by  Macgregor  as  consisting  of**  a  silver  negro.    They  exist  only  on  the  sea  coast*  ota 

gilt  crown,  a  sword,  and  a  sceptre  of  moderate  the  creeks  and  lagoona  near  the  sea,  and  v*^ 

value.'*    Finally,  one  of-  these  **  kings^'  waa  ers  rather  than  banters  or  agricoltBriala   i3f 

taken  to  the  British  establishment  of  Belize.  Yalienke,  Rama,  Oookra,  Woolwa*  ToB«ii.  «:* 

and  there,  on  April  28, 1825,  formally  crowned  Poyaa  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  interior  of  '^ 

as  king  of  the  Mosquito  nation.    This  king  waa  country,  although  aometimes  dataMd  as  H*- 

aent  back  to  the  coast,  but,  having  exhibited  quitoa,  are  in  fact  independent  tribal^  dMUd 
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in  langnagft  and  baMte,  uid  generaUj  hostile  to  stom  of  the  mooBes  oonsiats  of  cells  of  different 

the  Mosqaitoe.    The  same  is  true  of  the  Coribs  forms  and  sizes,  as  may  be  readilj  seen  by  a 

on  the  sea  coast  of  Hondnras.    Exclusive  of  transTersesecdoo,  where  those  of  Uiecircumfer- 

these  tribes,  the  popnlation  of  the  shore  does  ence  are  smaller  and  polyhedral,  while  those  of 

not  exceed  1,000  or  1,500.    The  Mosquitos  pro-  the  centre  are  elongated  and  by  a  closer  arrange- 

duce  a  little  tortoise  shell   and   sarsapanlla.  ment  approximate  toward  a  woody  texture. 

They  are  without  any  form  of  religion,  but  be-  The  stem,  when  it  rises  upward  and  ends  in  the 

lieve  in  a  certain  spirit  of  the  water  called  Le-  organs  of  reproduction,  is  said  to  be  determi- 

wire,  and  an  evil  spirit  named  Wulasha,  who  nate,  and  such  a  moss  is  acrocarpous ;  but  when 

coDsomes  the  bodies  of  the  dead. ,  They  have  it  extends  lengthwise  and  lateraUy  in  an  indefi- 

great  faith  in  their  auhioM  or  sorcerers.    They  nite  manner,  it  is  said  to  be  indeterminate,  and 

are  expert  in  managing  their  pitpam  or  canoes,  the  moss  is  pleurocarpous,  because  the  repro- 

and  dexterous  with  the  spear,  with  which  tbey  ductive  organs  are  borne  upon  the  side  branches, 

strike  fish  and  capture  turtles.    Marriage  is  a  The  leaves  of  mosses  usually  clothe  the  stem ; 

rite  unknown,  and  universal  licentiousness  has  but  in  some  species  the  lower  part  is  bare,  or  at 

produced  diseases  among  them  which,  with  least  only  covered  with  a  few  leaf-like  scalea 

orankenness,  are  rapidly  reducing  their  num-  There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  leaves:  1,  those 

bers.    Their  language  is  peculiar. — ^The  geog-  which  grow  upon  the  stem,  and  are  called  can- 

raphy  of  tlie  Mosquito  shore  is  imperfectly  linary ;  2,  those  which  surround  the  reprodno- 

known.    It  is  low,  and  traversed  in  every  di-  tive  organs,  and  are  called  perichietial.    These 

rection  by  lagoons,  which  receive  the  rivers  de-  latter  are  more  closely  set  Uian  are  the  othersi 

scendioff  from  tlie  interior,  and  frequently  over-  forming  a  sort  of  rosette  in  the  centre  of  which 

flow  and  unite  with  each  other,  so  as  to  permit  the  reproductive  organs  are  lodged.   Tlie  leaves 

inland  navigation  for  a  distance  of  200  m.  along  of  mosses  are  very  simple,  and  usually  consist 

the  coasL    Back  of  the  lagoon  region  there  are  of  a  single  cellular  layer.    They  easily  imbibe 

extensive  tracts  of  open  savanna,  well  adapted  moisture,  and  as  suddenly  wither.    A  passing 

for  the  raising  of  cattle.    There  are  also  broad,  shower  will  revive  the  mosses  which  grow  npon 

sandy  plains,  covered  with  large  pines ;  and  the  the  driest  rocks,  and  thus  delight  the  eye  with 

banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally  lined  with  their  verdure.    The  cells  of  the  leaves  are  oom- 

mahogany,  rosewood,  caoutchouc,  and  other  paratively  large,  but  the  size  differs  greatly  in 

valuable  trees.    The  shore  has  several  very  different  species.    Each  cell  usually  contains 

^ood  harbors,  and  positions  capable  of  easy  set-  chlorophyl,  though  the  cells  of  the  tpha^num 

tlement.    The  most  important  of  these  is  Blue-  appear  to  be  destitute  of  this  principle.    The 

Qelds  lagoon,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  cells  are  uniform  in  size  and  general  shape,  ex- 

Dutch  pirate,  Blanvelt,  who  established  himself  cepting  those  toward  the  central  portion  of  the 

there  early  in  the  17th  century.    It  is  a  con-  leaf,  where  they  assume  an  elongated  form  and 

>iderable  body  of  water,  between  80  and  40  constitute  themselves  into  a  sort  of  rib,  nerve^ 

n.  in  length,  and  completely  landlocked.    The  or  vein,  which  either  bifurcates  at  the  base 

rreat  river  Esoondido,  rising  in  the  distant  de-  and  shortly  ceases,  or  is  produced  into  a  single 

>artroents  of  Nicaragua,  flows  into  it.    On  the  nerve  and  continues  through  the  greater  length 

^.  bank  of  that  river  is  situated  the  town  of  of  the  leaJ^  or  even  extends  beyond  the  apex 

[^laefields  (pop.  500,  including  50  whites),  the  and  ends  in  a  sort  of  point    The  cells  npon  the 

esideoce  of  tne  Mosquito  king.    N.  of  this  la-  edges  of  the  leaf  are  sometimes  modified  into 

:oon  30  m.  is  Pearl  Cay  lagoon,  of  nearly  equal  a  border  or  into  serrated  processes  like  teeth, 

ize,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  large  Sometimes  several  laminie  are  produced  along 

iver  Wawashaan.     Among  the  other  rivers,  the  midrib  or  nerve  of  the  leaf^  and  sometimea 

he  Prinzapulka,  Tongia,  Brackma,  Wava,  and  grannies  or  bulbules  are  produced  there.    Buds 

>aokwara  are  the  laigest.    Tbey  all  have  their  or  innovations  are  also  to  be  met  with  Bome> 

oarces  in  the  mountains  of  Nicaragua,  and  until  times  in  the  axils^  which  when  separated  can 

hey  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  are  violent  become  new  plants.    With  regard  to  the  stem, 

nd  rapid.    Their  lower  waters  abound  in  the  the  phyllotaxis  or  position  of  the  leaves  is  },  }, 

aanatee  or  sea  cow.    The  climate  of  the  shore  or  f .    Another  modification  of  the  leaves  is 

i  moist  and  hot,  but  compares  favorably  in  re-  into  a  sort  of  covering  situated  inside  of  the 

pect  of  salubrily  with  the  West  India  isLmds  pericbsQtial  leaves,  and  consisting  of  8  to  6  small 

enerally.    The  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  leaflets  closely  adhering  together  and  called  the 

-See   Squier,  "States  of  Central  America;"  perigone. — ^The  floral  or  reproductive  organs 

Waikna,  or   Adventures    on    the  Mosquito  are :  1.  The  antheriduk,  consisting  of  cylindri- 

tiore  ;^'  Roberts,  "  Voyages  and  Excursions  on  cal,  pear-shaped,  or  ellipsoidal  stalked  sacs  con- 

je  East  Coast  of  Central  America ;"  Strange-  taining  minute  cells  of  ^ -Vv  of  an  inch  diameter, 

^ay,  *^  Sketch  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,"  &c  .in  each  of  which  a  spiral  phytozoon  is  seen. 

K08SES  (mtMct),  a  large  family  of  crypto-  The  antheridia  dehisce  by  irregular  openings 

Emio  plants,  having  distinct  stems,  leaves,  flow-  at  their  apices,  and  discharge  their  contents. 

--like  reproductive  organs,  and  seed-like  bodies.  Accompanying  these  are  attenuated  and  obor- 

hich  serve  to  propagate  the  species.    They  tive  organs  called  paraphysea,    2.  The  areke- 

-e  cellalar  in  structure,  and  bear  only  a  faint  ffonia^  often  mixed  with  paraphyses,  arl<e  also 

isemblanoe  to  the  higher  orders  of  plants.  The  from  umilar  small  dusters  or  rosettes  of  leaves^ 

TOL.  n. — 19 
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and  appear  in  the  form  of  spherical  or  obovate  the  Bporangimn  is  indebiioent  {$,  g^ pkatcim)', 

bodies  having  an  outer  envelope  {fipigime)  and  in  other  cases  it  opens  either  by  4  UtenI  rtlra 

a  central  cellular  nndens.    Thev  are  somewhat  (andrcBo)  or  by  means  of  a  lid  {(9pmulw\ 

longer  and  considerably  more  slender  than  the  This  lid  is  thrown  off  when  the  sponDgiim  i* 

antheridia,  and  are  filiform  except  toward  the  matore.    Between  the  base  of  the  lid  and  tbe 

base,  where  they  are  tnmid,  and  at  the  apex,  edge  of  the  month  of  the  capsule  or  sporu^ci 

where  they  are  uightly  expanded.    In  the  pro-  are  frequently  several  rows  of  lane  cells  fure- 

eess  of  growth  the  central  portion  increases  and  ing  a  sort  of  ring  (annulti$\  wnidi  dist«oi 

rises  upward,  and  at  the  same  time  the  epigone  themselves  and  assist  in  the  diflpendoD  of  tk-. 

is  ruptured  near  the  base,  one  portion  of  it  re-  spores.    The  edge  of  the  month  of  the  cipn^ 

maining  below  in  the  form  of  a  small  sheath  in  some  mosses  is  entire  {e,  g^  gpngyodmhrni 

Cpaginula),  the  other  being  carried  up  on  the  or  it  has  a  fringe  (peristome)  consisting  of  ^ 

fruit-bearing  stalk  and  converted  into  the  calyp-  longations  and  divisions  of  the  two  inner  ptm- 

fra.     In  general,  a  single  archegoninm  only  tal  layers  of  the  capsnle.    The  peristom*  ooc- 

beoomes  perfect  and  unaergoes  these  changes^  sists  of  one  or  more  rows  of  hygrometric  cellaiir 

the  rest   being  found  in  an  abortive    state,  teeth,  which  are  4  or  some  mnltiple  of  tks: 

These  two  distinct  kinds  of  floral  organs  some-  number.    Where  but  a  single  row  existi,  the 

times  exist  in  the  same  flower  and  are  enclosed  mosses  are  clashed  as  opZoprnftomt,  and  tsdipl^- 

in  Uie  same  perichsstium,  when  the  moss  is  perietomi  where  there  are  double  rows.  Ttx 

called  qrnoBcious;  if,  however,  the  antheridia  teeth  are  long  and  twisted  together  in  h(trh\li. 

occur  on  one  part  of  the  plant  and  the  arche-  or  bifurcate  in  dicranum^  or  asBOine  t  titmcj 

gonia  on  another  part,  the  moss  is  called  monoe-  of  shapes,  marking  the  diffiarent  gcoerL    la 

ek>u8 ;  and  when  each  kind  of  oi^gan  occurs  on  some  mosses  the  inner  parietal  layer  appean  is 

separate  plants,  the  moss  is  dioecious.    The  im-  a  membrane  caUed  the  epiphragm  or  tympanaa, 

portance  of  these  differences  in  the  mosses  is  stretched  across  the  month  m>m  the  walls  of 

apparent  from  the  fact  that  some  species  pro-  the  sporangium  to  the  columella.    The  ofs^ 

duce  in  some  countries  only  barren  flowers  or  does  not  always  rest  in  a  perpendicokr  oasoer 

antheridia,  and  consequently  can  never  be  found  upon  the  seta,  but  may  be  indined  to  one  »k» 

there  in  fi'uit,  a  condition  always  desirable  to  and  bent  downward  or  oemnoos;  and  in  mo* 

those  who  collect  for  herbariums.    It  has  been  mosses  one  side  of  it  is  more  developed  tua 

well  ascertained  that  where  the  antheridia  are  the  other,  producing  an  nn^mmetrical  t^ 

wanting  the  archegonia  never  come  to  perfeo-  Sometimes  there  is  a  considerable  thiekenioi: « 

tion ;  and  there  are  some  dioecious  species  of  swelling  at  its  base,  to  which  the  name  of  s^ 

hupna  for  instance,  which  are  usually  destitute  phyeie  is  given.    The  interior  of  the  nut:r.' 

of  capsules  from  that  cause. — ^Having  noticed  capsule  is  filled  with  a  profusion  of  do^  vhidi 

the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  archegonia  however  will  be  fonnd  to  consist  of  n>cti 

as  they  proceed  in  their  development,  the  stmc-  bodies,  which  are  in  fiu;t  the  spores  or  ff<di 

tnre  of  the  antheridium  and  its  probable  fhnction  When  they  have  been  ^ected  from  the  eapcole. 

should  be  regarded.    The  structure  of  the  con-  they  are  in  a  condition  to  grow.   From  ft>*r« 

tents  of  the  antheridium  is  indeed  very  curious,  part  of  their  surface  a  bladder-like  f«t|'^ 

and  was  first  well  observed  by  linger.    In  the  protrudes,  which  after  a  while  extends  itself  tt 

ephagnum^  at  the  period  of  inflorescence,  this  increase  of  similar  ones  into  a  conferroidthKki 

anther-like  organ  bursts  at  its  apex,  when  it  is  An  entangled  mass  of  such  threads  soon  ci'vu*) 

found  to  be  filled  with  minute  bodies  (eperma-  the  soil,  or  the  moist  snrfaces  of  snbftaocc* « 

taeoides,  Schimpfer),  consisting  at  first  of  hemi-  which  the  spores  have  fallen.   8o  much  do  i  ce 

spherical  cellules  containing  each  a  phytozoon,  threads  resemble  some  of  the  algie,  that  t:ff 

as  before  noticed.    This  takes  the  form  of  a  were  mistaken  for  them  by  the  earlier  boULia 

■pirally  coiled  fibre  of  one  turn  and  a  half  at-  This  oonfervoid  vegetation  oontinoea  from  ^  u 

taohed  to  one  end  of  an  opaque  greenish  cor-  20  days,  when  upon  its  surface  very  emal)  ;'-•* 

pnsde.    When  immersed  in  water,  as  on  the  appear.     On  examinatioQ  these  boda  wl.  W 

slide  of  the  microscope,  the  corpuscle  and  fibre  found  to  be  composed  of  minnte  sealt  leav'*. 

exhibit  a  great  variety  of  movements.     The  and  thus  the  axis  orfnture  stem  iaorir*^''* 

function  of  the  phytozoon  is  regarded  as  belong-  at  their  base.   In  some  genera  the  moss  tar- ! 

ing  to  impregnation.    This  haviug  taken  place,  develops  itself  beyond  this  oonditioo,  fore.* 

the  future  fruit  is  the  next  effort.    The  separa-  its  fruit  in  the  interior  of  the  scale-lile  i^-^ 

tion  of  the  epigone  into  vaginula  and  calyptra  In  other  kinds  of  mosses  the  plauta  grw  (vt% 

implies  generally  the  lengthening  of  the  inter-  shorter  or  longer  period  of  time  before  thi  '*> 

mediate  portion,  which  thus  becomes  the  eeta  florescence  appears.    Th^e  oonferToid  thri^-r 

or  footstalk  of  the  capsule.   That  portion  which  have  been  compared  to  the  primordial  !»'<^ 

is  carried  upward  and  is  under  the  calyptra  is  •  of  the  higher  orders  of  plaota;  thev  differ .  ' 

in  this,  that  on  disappearing  IrocD  ti<  <" 


termed  the  eporangium.    At  first  the  sporan-  ever 

ginm  is  no  more  than  a  mass  of  cellnlar  tisane,  face  of  the  soil,  similar  t&feftda  peoctrase  it  i:* 

the  cells  of  which  are  homogeneous  and  contain  seem  to  careless  obsenrers  to  be  the  ruot^  ^t 

green  matter.    When  mature  it  is  an  urn-like  many  mosses  such  seeming  roots  are  pc*-  * 

body,  with  a  cellular,  central  axis  called  the  from  the  under  side  of  the  st«n,  or  eTesfrKa-^' 

eolumella^  containing  spores.   In  some  instanoea  very  extrefflitiea^  in  the  pfograas  of  il*  l^**'"^ 
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— Yerj  Utde  is  Imown  of  tbe  uses  of  the  moss-  sot  precisely  Imown.  In  the  United  States  the 
ea.  In  the  economy  of  nature  they  serve  as  mosses  were  perhaps  first  collected  by  ^e  cele* 
precursors  of  the  higher  plants,  appearing  first  brated  Dr.  Mohlenberg,  a  minister  of  the  Qer- 
opon  sterile  places^  and  collecting  among  their  man  chnr(di  at  Lancaster,  Penn.  He  sent  many 
matted  and  tofted  stems  the  dnst  and  sand.  In  American  species  to  Hedwig,  and  they  were  de- 
winter  they  afford  secure  lodging  places  for  in-  scribed  and  published  in  the  Speeia  Musearum 
sects,  as  well  as  food  for  them  in  summer.  Some  (Leipsio,  1801).  In  1818  Mubtenberg's  Catalo- 
species  of  tpkctgnum  seem  to  enter  largely  into  gu»  Plantarum  America  SeptentrianalU  (Lan- 
the  formation  of  peat  bogs,  growing  ui  stagnant  caster)  appeared,  in  which  he  gives  the  names 
pools  and  ditoihes,  and  attaining  to  great  length  of  more  than  170  species.  The  value  of  this  list 
of  stems.  When  taken  from  the  water  and  is  apparent,  when  it  is  known  that  his  corre- 
thoronghly  squeezed,  the  sphagna  serve  an  ex-  spondence  abroad  was  extensive  and  highly 
oellent  purpose  for  the  transmission  of  trees  and  prized.  Many  of  the  species  in  BridePs  .en- 
large plants  by  packing  their  roots  in  the  spon-  ologia  Uhivena  (Leipsic,  1826)  were  from  con- 
gy  and  elastio  mass.  Some  hypna  retain  their  tribotions  of  Dr.  Torrey  of  New  York,  who  at 
elasticity  on  being  dried,  and  serve  for  stuffing  that  time  had  made  ample  collections  of  crjp- 
pillows.  The  Laplanders  use  turfe  of  polytri-  togamic  plants ;  and  mention  is  frequentlv  maae 
eha  for  mattresses.  Little  brooms  are  some-  by  the  same  author  of  the  names  of  Oooley  and 
times  made  of  these  mosses.  In  dense  forests  Dewey,  who  likewise  furnished  specimens, 
the  northern  side  of  trees  is  usually  more  thickly  Those  of  Newfoundland  had  been  collected  by 
oovered  with  mosses  than  the  other  sides.  De  la  Pylaie.  A  ^noptical  table  of  the  ferns 
Some  fanciful  medicinal  qualities  are  attributed  and  mosses  of  the  United  States  was  published 
to  a  few  kinds. — ^The  geographical  distribution  in  1828  in  Silliman*s  *'  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
of  the  mosses  is  very  extensive.  Scarcely  any  ence  and  Art,^'  vol.  xv.,  by  Dr.  Lewis  0.  Beck. 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  destitute  of  them,  A  list  of  the  mosses  of  Massachusetts  is  append- 
from  the  polar  regions  to  the  equator.  They  con-  ed  to  the  2d  edition  of  Prof.  Hitchcock's  "  6eo- 
.  Btitute  with  lichens  almost  the  only  vegetation  on  logical  Report"  of  that  state.  The  mosses  of  the 
the  coast  of  the  Polar  sea.  where  the  soil  never  British  possessions  in  Nortii  America  were  col- 
thaws  to  a  depth  of  more  tnan  a  few  inches.  The  lected  by  Drummond,  the  celebrated  author  of 
northern  sea  coast  of  Siberia  is  an  immense  mo-  Muaei  Scotici,  who  accompanied  Franldin  in  his 
raas  whose  entire  surface  is  covered  with  mosses.  2d  land  expedidon  in  1826.  These  subsequently 
The  schistose  rocks  of  Spitzbersen,  rising  above  appeared  in  sets  of  mounted  specimens  published 
the  everlasting  ice,  are,  according  to  Martens,  by  William  Wilson  at  Glasgow  in  1828 ;  they 
covered  with  these  plants.  They  enter  largely  were  choice  and  valuable.  In  the  Boston  ^' Jour- 
into  the  flora  of  Greenland ;  the  loftiest  Swiss  nal  of  Natural  History^'  for  1845  (voL  v.),  is  a 
Alps,  and  the  volcanic  scoria  of  Iceland,  afford  paper  by  John  L.  Bussell  on  some  spedes  no- 
abundant  species.  Montague  in  his  SyUoge  ex-  ticed  by  him  in  eastern  Massachusetts ;  and  in 
hibits  spedes  from  almost  every  portion  of  the  Hovey's  ^*  Magazine  of  Horticulture  and  Botany" 
globe,  and  the  various  exploring  expeditions  find  for  1847,  vol.  xiii.,  is  a  valuable  Hst  of  White 
these  forms  of  vegetation  wherever  they  have  mountain  species  prepared  by  William  Oakes, 
Tisited. — ^The  earliest  writer  on  the  mosses  who  who  had  made  that  region  of  New  England  his 
comprehended  their  structure  was  Micheli,  who  especial  study.  In  the  catiJogue  of  the  plants 
in  1729  described  and  depicted  the  most  minute  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  the  late  Thomas  G.  Leai 
portions  of  their  reproductive  organs,  and  seems  are  more  than  80  species  collected  by  him.  In 
to  have  understood  their  purposes.  On  the  Agassiz's  *^  Lake  Superior,  its  Physical  Charac- 
other  hand,  Dillenius  (1741),  Linnsus  (1758),  ter,  Vegetation,*' &c.  (Boston,  1850),  the  mosses 
and  Adanson  (1768)  regarded  the  sporangium  of  that  region  are  elaborated  by  Lesquereux. 
as  analogous  to  the  anther  of  the  phanogamous  Dr.  Darlinffton,  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  FUyra 
plants.  Schmiedel  in  1760,  and  subsequently  in  Cesiriea  (Pliilaaelphia,  1853^,  furnishes  a  list  of 
hie  Jcanei  Plantarum  et  Analyses  Fartium  species  detected  within  the  limits  of  Chester  co., 
(1762-^97),  described  and  figured  the  tootheca  Penn.,  and  prepared  b^  Thomas  P.  James,  Esq. 
of  the  Aepaticm ;  and,  struck  with  finding  them  The  Miuei  AllegKan%eme»  were  issued  from 
filled  with  a  mucilaginous  fluid  analogous  to  Columbus,  O.,  in  1855,  in  2  4to.  fascicles,  con- 
that  whidb  fills  the  pollen  erains,  he  considered  sisting  of  215  species  and  well  marked  varieties 
them  as  male  orgims,  and  gave  the  name  of  of  mosses,  and  177  species  of  hepatiea.  Fifty 
female  organs  to  the  sporangia  of  mosses,  copies  only  of  this  superb  work  were  printed 
Medw\g(Thecria  Generationis,  1784)  and  other  .for  private  distribution  among  the  friends  of 
botanists  now  adopted  the  same  view,  until  H.  the  author.  These  specimens  were  collected  by 
Mofal  in  1888  showed  that  the  spores  of  the  William  S.  SuUivant,  Esq.,  and  Prof.  Asa  Gray, 
kepatiom  and  mosses  were  developed  exactly  in  a  tour  along  the  Alleghany  mountains  from 
Kke  the  poUen  grains,  and  that  the  ideas  of  Maryland  to  ^^rgia  in  1853.  A  similar  work 
UnnsDUS  and  others  of  that  school  were  in  a  from  the  joint  studies  of  Lesquereux  and  Sul- 
Dieasare  correct.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  livant,  consisting  of  855  mounted  specimens,  and 
the  antheridia  with  their  enclosed  phytozoa  entitled  Musei  Boreali-Amerieani  (Columbus, 
seem  to  be  essentia  in  the  production  of  the  spo-  O.,  1856),  full  of  rich  and  well  firuited  species, 
nuQgimn  and  its  contents,  though  in  what  way  is  and  thus  giving  a  view  of  the  mnsoolog}-  of 
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North  America,  farnbhefi  tho  student  in  this       MOTH  (j^lana^  Linn.),  the  ooamen 

department  of  botany  ample  materials  for  com-  of  the  8d  and  last  section  of  the  order  lepid^ 

barison.    In  the  2d  edition  of  Prof.  Asa  Gray's  tera^  the  other  two  haTins  been  described  Mzt- 

w  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  der  BirrrBBFLT  and  Hawk  Moth.    This  scctKjn 

Btates^'  (New  York,  1856)  can  be  fonnd  good  tnolndes  a  great  nnmber  of  nocturnal  insect^ 

descriptions  of  all   the  species  known  east-  also  called  night  butterflies  and  millers,  ind&l- 

ward  of  the  Mississippi  river,  derived  from  the  ing  all  that  cannot  be  arranged  nnder  the  otter 

most  carefal  stndy  of  the  ample  materials  at  the  sections,  whatever  be  theur  food  or  the  waj«  ia 

command  of  these  botanists.    A  description  of  which  they  are  beneficial  or  injurioos  to  ib&n. 

the  mosses  and  liverworts  found  on  the  United  They  vary  greatly  in  size,  color,  and  form ;  whilt 

States  Pacific  railroad  expeditions  and  surveys,  those  with  gilded  wings  are  very  minute,  the 

with  figures  of  the  rarer  and  new  species  by  atlas  moth  of  Obina  (attaeuM  atla$)  covers  a 

Mr.  SuUivant,  can  be  found  in  the  4th  volume  space  9  by  6}  inches  with  its  expanded  wing% 

of  the  executive  documents  (senate)  of  the  88d  and  the  owl  moth  of  Brazil  {trebia  §triz)  ex- 

congress,  2d  session  (Washington,  1856).    Other  pands  11  inches.    The  antenns»  are  usually  ta- 

▼ainable  contributions  in  this  branch  of  botany  pering,  either  naked  or  feathered.  Tarring  so 

from  the  same  pen  are  to  be  seen  in  the  '*  Me-  cording  to  sex,  and  amplest  in  the  males ;  ths 

moirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  wings  are  bridled  by  brisUes  and  hooks,  the 

Sciences"  (Boston,    1848,    &c.).    The  species  first  pair  covering  the  posterior,  and  more  or 

fennd  in  Wisconsin  are  given  by  I.  A.  Lapham,  less  sloping  when  at  rest;  some  females  hsr* 

Esq.,  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  ^^  Transactions  very  small  wings  or  none  at  all ;  the  hind  iegi 

of  the  Wisconsin  State  A^cultural  Society"  have  2  pairs  of  spurs.    The  tongue  in  roost  a  d- 

(I860).    Many  novelties   likewise  have  been  sists  of  a  sucking  tube  formed  of  2  boUnv 

brought  to  notice  through  the  labors  of  C.  0.  threads,  rolled  up  when  not  in  use ;  in  some  :: 

Frost  of  Brattleborough,  Yt.,  and  by  Prof. D.  0.  is  very  short  or  wanting;  there  are  generslrr 

Eaton  of  New  Haven,  who  have  minutely  ex-  2  feelers,  curving  upwanl  from  the  lower  I:> 

amined  that  region.    The  southern  species  have  The  legs  in  the  U^vss  vary  from  10  to  16 ;  yoc 

received  the  attention  of  botanists,  and  approx-  in  this  condition  are  smooth  and  naked,  otLtr^ 

imations  to  tropical  forms  have  been  detected,  hairy  uniformly  or  in  tufts,  others  warty  at 

MC)SS  TROOPERS,  a  species  of  banditti  or  spiny;  some  enclose  themselves  in  nlken  ok 

freebooters  who  formerly  infested  the  borders  coons  (as  the   silkworm),   others   enter  tl^^ 

of  England  and  Scotland,  and  were  so  called  ground,  or  undergo  their  change  in  the  intcrJcc 

from  the  character  of  the  country,  composed  of  plants ;  the  chrysalides  are  of  an  oval  shape* 

largely  of  mosses  or  morasses.    After  the  union  without  angular  elevaUons.    Most  moths  (vo- 

of  the  two  crowns  they  gradtially  disappeared,  ceal  themselves  by  day  in  cracks  aod  d^ri 

and  for  upward  of  150  years  have  been  extinct,  places,  under  leaves,  stones,  Ac,  flying  only  ai 

MOSUL,    or   MoussiTL,  a  town   of  Asiatic  night  and  during  the  warm  season ;  a  fcw,  fauw- 

Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Al  Jezirah  or  Meso-  ever,  as  some  hombveei,  fly  by  day  and  in  the 

potamia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  220  m.  brightest  sunlight    Modem  entomologiats  pen* 

N.  N.  W.  from  Bagdad;  pop.  about  85,000,  of  erally  recognize  7  groups  of  motha^  as  fi]^om<» : 

whom  9,000  are  Ohristians,  1,500  Jews,  and  the  I.  Bombpea  or  spinners,  including  Latreilk**  4 

rest  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Eoords.    It  is  the  capital  sections  of  kepiaUtet^  hombyeitst^j^weudp  ft>g>'y 

of  an  eyalet  of  its  own  name.    Its  fortifications  eet,  and  apotura.    This,  the  larsest  groo|i,  wv 

are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.   The  streets  so  named  from  hambyx^  the  old  imaie  %i  Lir 

are  narrow  and  irregular;  the  houses,  mostly  of  silkworm,  and  its  members  are  generaUy  th>  i- 

stone  or  brick,  have  commonly  vaulted  roofs  bodied,  with  feathered  antenna  (al  leasa  in  tS*. 

surrounded  by  flat  terraces.  Coarse  cottons  and  males),  very  short  or  no  feelers,  with  wi* .  i 

shawls  are  manufactured.    Mosul  was  once  fa-  thorax,  and  the  fore  legs  often  haiiy ;  the  cat'  -^ 

mous  for  the  manufacture  of  muslin,  which  is  pillars  have  16  legs,  and  in  most  caaea  s|>in  <» 

said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  this  town,  coons  in  which  metamorphosb   takes    p^^-c 

In  tiie  vicinity  are  several  hot  sulphur  springs  After  Boisduvd,  Dr.  Hams  divides  this  ^  - 

which  are  much  frequented.    Mosul  is  chiefly  into  0  families:  1.  Lithonadm^  so  called  tr-x, 

interesting  as  being  near  the  site  of  Nineveh,  their  caterpillars  living  in  stony  places  aiid  a/^r: 

whose  remains  exist  in  great  mounds  on  the  op-  feeding  on  the  lichens  growing  upoo    rwi*. 

posite  side  of  the  river,  excavated  by  Botta  and  many  of  the  apecies  are  very  handsome^  bet  .r 

Layard.  Jurious  from  aevonring  grass ;  thej  ara  of  sc  « 

MOTAGUA,   Bio.     See  Guatkicala,  voL  uze,  slender  bodied,  with  long  brlsUy  antcua 

▼ill.  p.  589.  narrow  fore  wings,  and  amooth  back ;  tt»-« 

MOl^T  (It  moiUtU>\  an  elaborate  vocal  often  flv  in  the  daytime ;  their  oatacpinars  s^ 

composition,  conatsting  of  from  1  to  8  parts,  sparin^y  clothed  with  hairs  growing  m  ch»u:« 

and  generally  of  a  sacred  character.    The  Latin  from  small  warta,  and  enclose  themMlrea  is  «^^ 

psalms   and  hymns  of  the   Roman   Catholic  ooonsofnlk  interwoven  with  their  own  ha.-* 

church  are  f^qoently  so  called,  and  in  general  the  rings  of  the  chrysalides  are  closely  >«»-i 

the  term  may  be  applied  to  any  sacred  vocal  The  most  elegant  q>eciea  is  tha  dii»mtm  k  -& 

composition  wb^oh  does  not  come  nnder  the  with  white  bodv,  thorax  dotted  with  Uack.  t.rt 

character  of  a  mi^  or  ^them.  wings  deep  yellow  oroaed  bj  aboat  •  UmU- 
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dotted  white  bands,  the  hind  wSngs  scarlet  bor-  times  fly  bj  day.    The  caterpillars  are  in  moat 

dered  with  black  behind,  and  a  spread  of  aboat  half  naked,  the  thin  hairs  growing  cliiefly  on  the 

1^  inches;  it  can  hardly  be  called  iigorious  to  sides;  they  are  called  tussocks  in  England,  and 

vegetation.      2.   Arctiada^  tiger  and  ermine  have  sometimes  proved  so  destructive  there  that 

moths,  called  woolly  bears  from  the  thick  hairy  prayers  were  offered  in.  the  churches  to  stay 

covering  of  most  of  their  caterpillars ;  the  tongue  their  ravages ;  they  are  far  less  common  and  in- 

is  generally  very  short,  and  the  antennas  doubly  jurious  in  this  country,  where  tliey  are  called 

feathered  on  the  under  side,  hardly  visible  in  vaporer  moths;  they  belong  to  the  genus  i^pyui, 

the  females;  feelers  shorter  and  thicker  than  in  among  others.     4.  Lasiocampada^  with  very 

the  preceding  family ;  wings  roofed  on  each  thick  woolly  bodies,  without  the  usual  bristiea 

sido,  thorax  thick,  abdomen  short  and  plump,  or  hooks  to  the  wings,  with  the  front  edge  of  the^.. 

generally  with  black  spots ;  they  fly  only  at  hind  wings  turned  up ;  the  larveo  are  generally 

night ;  the  hairy  caterpillars  run  very  fast,  and  not  warty,  and  are  sparingly  clothed  with  short 

when  irritated  roll  themselves  into  a  ball ;  some,  soft  hairs,  mostly  on  the  sides ;  both  sexes  are 

like  the  salt-marsh  caterpillar  and  the  yellow  winged,  and  fly  only  at  night  Here  belong  the 

bear,  are  very  iigurious  to  vegetation ;  when  tent  or  lackey  caterpillars  so  common  in  neft* 

about  to  change  they  creep  into  a  protected  leoted  orchards;  the  eggs  are  placed  as  litUe 

place,  and  make  a  cocoon  of  their  own  hairs  and  cylinders  around  the  ends  of  branches,  and  the 

a  little  silk ;  the  chrysalis  is  smooth,  with  mov-  larvaa  when  hatched  make  a  tent  like  a  spider's 

able  joints^  Most  of  our  tiger  and  ennine  moths  web  between  the  forks  of  the  branches  of  ^)ple 

belongto  the  genus  arcfia  (Schr.).    The  largest  and  cherry  trees;  they  make  this  in  common, 

is  the  A.  virgo^  which  gives  out  a  very  disagree-  and  remain  under  it  except  when  eating ;  they 

able  odor ;  it  expands  2^  inches,  and  the  wings  spin  from  the  month  a  silken  thread  which 

are  reddish;  the  larva  is  brown.     The  great  serves  to  conduct  them  to  the  tent  in  their 

American  tiger  moth  (A,  Americana)^  repre-  search  for  food,  and  their  pathways  become  in 

sented  in  Europe  by  uie  A,  cajOj  expands  2|  time  well  carpeted  and  secure  from  this  cause, 

inches;  tlie  fore  wings  are  brown  marked  with  They  are  called  lackeys  in  England,  and  litrie$ 

white,  and  the  hind  ochre  yellow  spotted  with  in  France,  from  their  parti-colored  livery  of 

blue  black,  and  with  a  white  edge  of  the  collar;  white,  black,  and  yellow.    The  American  tent 

the  caterpillar  is  blackish  brown.    The  yellow  caterpillar  or  lackey  (clisioeampa  Americana) 

bear  {A,  Virginica)  is  very  common  and  de-  is  so  abundant  and  so  well  known  as  one  of  the 

Btmctive  in  gardens,  devouring  almost  all  kinds  worst  enemies  in  the  orchard,  as  to  receive  in 

of  plants;  the  moth  is  called  the  white  miller,  many  districts  the  name  of  "  the  caterpillar.*' 

and  would  be  called  an  ennine  moth  in  England.  The  lappet  moths  are  so  called  from  the  haira 

The  salt-marsh  caterpillar  (A.  aercea)  is  a  great  which  grow  from  fleshy  or  warty  appendages 

pest  to  the  salt  hay  crop ;  it  appears  toward  the  that  hang  like  legs  from  the  sides  of  every  ring ; 

end  of  June,  attaining  the  full  size  during  Au-  the  American  lappet  moth  is  the  gasiropacha 

gust,  then  measuring  nearly  2  inches  in  length,  ^mmean^  described  in  Dr.  Harris's  work  above 

The  Isabella  tiger  moth  {A,  laabella)  is  remark-  cited.    The  Chinese  silkworm  Qxmbyx  mori)^ 

able  for  the  stiffness  and  evenness  of  its  hairy  which  belongs  here,  will  be  noticed  under  Silk- 

covering,  black  toward  the  head  and  tail  and  wobm.    The  processionary  moth  (J9.praeeimf»- 

tan-red  between,  with  black  body  and  head ;  nea)  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  manner  in 

the  moth  is  tawny  yellow  with  black  dots,  and  which  the  caterpillars  march,  aUuded  to  under 

the  antennas  are  not  feathered.    Some  arctiana  Gatbbpillab.    5.  Satumiada,  containing  some 

devour  the  leaves  of  trees,  the  most  familiar  and  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  moths,  with  thick 

destructive  of  which  are  the  fall  web  worms  (A,  woolly  bodies,  widely  feathered  antennsa,  and 

Uxtor\  whose  large  webs  so  often  disfigure  our  wings  without  bristles  or  hooks,  and  generally 

fruit  and  ornamental  trees  toward  the  end  of  with  a  conspicuous  spot  in  the  middle  of  each : 

eutnmer;  the  brood  make  a  web  in  common,  they  fly  during  twilight    The  most  beautiful 

sometimes  extending  over  entire  branches,  and  of  all  is  the  luna  moth  (attacut  Zwui),  with 

feed  in  company  under  its  protection,  devour-  long-tailed  wings  of  light  green  expanding  4^  to 

ing  the  upper  and  pulpy  portion  of  the  leaves;  6^  inches,  each  bavins  a  transparent  Fpot  en- 

when  full  grown  they  are  a  little  more  than  an  circled  with  white,  red,  yellow,  and  black ;  the 

inch  long,  and  are  thinly  clothed  with  hairs;  larva  is  bluish  green,  from  2  to  8  inches  long, 

the  general  color  is  greenish  yellow  dotted  with  and  when  at  rest  nearly  as  thick  as  the  thumb : 

black,  the  head  and  feetbUiok;  the  moths  are  it  is  found  on  walnut  and  hickory  trees,  and 

white,  with  tawny  yellow  fore  thighs  and  black-  spins  a  strong  cocoon  within  a  cavity  formed 

ish  feet ;  the  wings  expand  about  li  inches,  by  the  drawing  together  of  a  few  leaves.    The 

For  full  descriptions  of  these  and  other  arctians,  polyphemus  moth  is  larger,  expanding  to  6 

6ce  Dr.  Harris's  work  on  the  **  Insects  Injurious  mcbes,  of  a  dull  ochre  yellow  color,  without 

to  Vegetation."  8.  Liparida^  so  called  from  the  tails  to  the  wings.    The  A.  Cecropia  expands  to 

thickness  of  the  body  of  the  females,  which  are  6^  inches,  with  rounded  untailed  wings  of  a 

iometimes  destitute  of  wings,  while  the  slender  grizzled  dusky  brown,  with  a  red  eye  spot  with 

maleA  have  broad  wings ;  the  antennas  are  bow-  white  centre  and  black  edge.    The  A,  Prom&' 

ed  and  doubly  feathered  below ;  the  feelers  are  thea  expands  to  about  4  inches.  All  these  moths 

Yery  hairy,  as  are  the  fore  legs;  the  males  some-  make  very  large  oocoona  entirely  of  silk,  far 
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sorpaanDff  in  strength  those  of  the  silkworm,  feelers,  wings  fiutoned  by  bristles  and  hooks 

^d  capable  of  being  manafactnred  ioto  very  and  roofed  when  at  rest ;  the  oolors  are  nsnsl  j 

durable  fabrios;  the  first  two  are  we]l  worthy  daU,  and  shades  of  gray  or  brown;  the  larrx 

the  serions  attention  of  persons  interested  in  are  for  the  most  part  Di&ced,  slow-moving,  n«a* 

silk  culture.    Two  other  moths  of  this  family,  ally  with  16  legs,  and  nearly  cylindrical ;  sucse 

whose  prooessionary  larvm  are  famished  with  make  cocoons,  while  others  go  into  the  groord 

severely  stinging  prickles,  are  the  Satumia  lo^  to  transform.     Their  injory  to  vegeiaiUon  a 

expanding  from  2^  to  8}  inches,  and  the  S,  considerable.  Among  them  are  the  maple  motitt 

Maick^  resting  like  the  former  with  the  wings  (apaUla)  of  America  and  Europe ;  ue  doca- 

closed,  expanding  to  about  8  inches.   6.  CeratO'  grians,  like  the  spindle  worms ;  Uie  agrotidiaot 

campadtBy  or  horned  caterpillars,  bein^  armed  or  rustic  and  dart  moths  and  cut  worms ;  and 

with  thorny  points,  some  of  the  anterior  long  the  mamestrians,  like  the  zebra,  painted,  tsA 

and  curved  like  horns ;  in  the  moths  the  ^ort  wheat   caterpillars,  and  cotton  worms^    IIL 

antennsB  are  feathered  at  the  basal  half  and  Otometra  or  phalanites  of  lAtreiOe,  indodir^ 

thence  naked  to  the  tip ;  the  wings,  closed  when  tiie  geometers,  span  worms,  and  loopen^  so 

at  rest,  have  no  hooks  nor  bristles ;  this  family,  called  from  their  manner  of  moving,    llie  chsr- 

according  to  Harris,  is  exdnsively  American,  acters  of  this  tribe  are  sufficiently  given  nnd^r 

One  of  the  largest,  rarest,  and  most  magnifi-  Canxsb  Worm;  they  arch  their  backs  wLen 

cent,  is  the  royal  walnut  moth  (eeratocampa  re-  creeping,  and  when  in  repose  fix  theinselTe» 

galia),  expanding  5  or  6  inches,  the  fore  wings  by  their  hind  feet  and  extend  the  body  im- 

olivcH^lored  with  yellow  spots  and  red  lines,  movable  like  a  twig  or  branch.    It  oontaizu 

the  hind  wings  orange  red  with  yellow  patches  the  genus  phalmna^  which  has  been  di^iiitii 

and  olive  spots ;  the  horns  of  tnis  formidable*  into  many,  sab-senera.    IV.  PyraUda  or  d^u 

looking  larva  are  unable  to  wound.     Other  moths  (included  in  the  deUaidea  and  tiiuiu*  U 

homed  larvie  belong  to  the  genus  dryoeampct,  Latreille),  nearly  allied  to  the  geometers,  sod 

as  the  imperial  moth  (2>.  imp€riali$\  with  yel-  so  called  from  the  triangular  A  form  of  t^ 

low  wings  sprinkled  and  spotted  with  purple  closed  wings ;  the  body  is  long  and  alender,  iU» 

brown,  expanding  to  about  5  inches.    7.  2^  fore  wings  rather  narrow  and  elongated,  anton- 

urada  or  hepialidcB^  whose  larvaa  are  concealed  ns  long  and  generally  simple,  and  the  \ts» 

in  the  wood  and  pith  of  plants  like  the  borers  slender ;  most  of  them  fiy  by  niffht,  preferht«* 

of  the  hawk  moths ;  these  larvie  are  whitish,  moist  localities.    Here  belong  uie  meal  oko 

soft,  nearly  naked,  with  homy  heads,  and  16  (pyralit  farinalit\  the  grease  or  tabby  mi^tL, 

legs;  they  make  imperfect  cocoons.    Here  be-  the  day -flying  HmaithiB  (remarkable  for  their 

long  the  ghost  moth  of  Europe  (A^iaZiM  Aumu-  gyrations  after  alighting),  the  aonatic  A^r>- 

U),  very  injurious  to  the  hop  vine ;  the  famous  campa^  &c.  (living  in  cylindrical  leafy  cate»  in 

eauus  lignip&rda^  so   destracUve   to  the  elm  the  larva  state),  and  the  hop  vine  hyp€na.    V. 

and  willow,  minutely  described  by  Lyonnet,  and  Tortricea  or  leaf-rollers,  so  named  from  tbe 

hence  called  by  an  enthusiastic  Frenchman  habit  of  most  of  Uieir  larvso  of  making  roUa  J, 

<*  the  immortal  worm  ;^'  and  various  borers  of  leaves  fastened  by  silk,  serving  both  lor  hal*.:*- 

the  locust  tree  in  this  country,  the  carpenter  tions  and  food;  they  have  16  legs,  and  nrt 

moths  of  the  genus  xyleutea  rNewman),  which  mostly  naked.    The  moths  rarely  expand  nx-rr 

includes  the  G.  ligniperda  ;  the  last  are  some-  than  an  inch,  and  carry  their  wings  when  u 

times  called  goat  moths  from  the  strong  odor  rest  like  a  steep  roof;  the  fore  wings  ai«  vvn 

which  they  emit  8.  Piychada^  or  sack-bearera,  broad  at  the  shoulders,  and  are  generally  prv;- 

from  the  larv»  bearing  about  with  them  cases  in  tily  banded  and  spotted;  the  hind  wings  ^-y 

which  they  live,  made  of  bits  of  straw,  leaves,  plain  ;  the  antennn  thread-like,  the  toc^r:^ 

and  sticks,  and  lined  with  silk;  they  undergo  short,  the  body  thidc,  and  the  le^i  short;  tL-v 

their  change  within  these ;  here  belong  the  gen-  fly  only  at  nijdht,  and  are  most  abondact  .^ 

era  ptyehe^  oBceticua  (drop  or  basket  worms),  and  midsummer.    The  bud  caterpillars  are  fr>eqi>  it- 

perophoTO.    9.  iVb(o{2onf<u20,  so  called  from  the  Iv  very  iigurious  in  orchards  and  flower  ^.j** 

hunched  or  toothed  back  of  the  larvie;  some  dens,  fastening  the  tender  leaves  together  &:.i 

are  n^ed,  others  slightly  hairy,  with  16  legs,  eating  the  substance  of  the  bod,  and  some  ^*  *< 

of  which  the  last  pair  are  sometimes  modified  into  and  destroy  young  fraits ;  apricots,  pe^c.  v-^ 

into  a  forked  caudal  appendage ;  some  seem  to  and  plums  often  sufiTer  much  in  this  w^.    1. 

be  without  legs,  showing  only  the  soles  of  the  turpentine  moths  pierce  the  tender  shouu  &:  ^ 

feet.    Here  bdong  the  odd-shaped  limaeodei  or  terminal  buds  of  the  fir  and  pine  trees,  th^  ^  Ji 

slog  caterpillars,  fpvaid  on  forest  and  orchard  of  their  depredations  being  indicated  by  t. « 

trees ;  the  dieranura  or  fork  toils,  the  last  pair  oozing  of  Uio  resin.    The  apple  worm,  th«  Ions 

of  legs  being  held  upward ;  and  the  various  of  the  carpoeap$a  pomoneUa  (the  cudlir^  •..* 

species  of  the  old  genus  notodonta^  as  the  N".  apple  moth)  is  unfortunately  too  well  know  u  t. 

unioamii  and  eancinna,    II.  Noctua  or  owlet  fruit  growers ;  the  moth,  which  expands  {    ( 

moths,  equivalent  to  the  noctualiUa  of  Latreille,  an  inch,  may  be  known  by  a  large  oval  bri*  s 

so  called  from  their  flying  chiefly  at  night  like  spot,  edged  with  copper,  on  the  hinder  nxar^z 

owls.    This  tribe  contains  many  thick-bodied  of  the  fore  wings;  they  lay  their  eggs  on  t  • 

and  swift-flying  moths,  which  generally  have  young  summer  apples  in  July  evenUiga,  ^r  > 

long  and  tepering  antenno,  long  tongue,  distinct  ping  them  one  by  one  in  the  hoUow  at  the  l'..» 
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■om  end  of  the  irnit;  the  larva  are  hatched  in  MOTHER  CARET'S  OHICEEN.    See  Fft» 

a  few  days,  and  at  once  barrow  toward  the    tbxl. 

centre,  onJy  one  being  commonly  found  in  each  MOTHER  OF  PEARL.    See  Pbabl. 

frnlt;  it  reaches  the  fbll  size  in  about  8  weeks,  MOTHERWELL,  Williak,  a  Scottish  poet 

by  which  time  it  has  burrowed  in  yarious  direc-  and  journalist,  born  in  Gla^ow,  Oct.  18,  1797, 

ttons,  getting  rid  of  the  refuse  fragments  by  a  died  in  that  city,  Nov.  1, 1835.    He  was  eda* 

hole  which  it  gnaws  in  the  side^  through  which  cated  chiefly  at  the  grammar  school  in  Paisley, 

it  also  escapes  after  the  premature  ML  of  the  and  at  the  age  of  15  was  placed  in  the  ofllce  of 

frnit;  they  make  silken  cocoons^  and  are  not  the  sheriff  derk  of  that  place.    In  1819  he  was 

generally  changed  to  moths  till  the  following  appointed  sheriff  derk  depute  of  the  county  of 

sommer,  though  in  some  cases  the  earlier  worms  Renfrew,  and  held  that  situation  until  1829.  He 

may  become  moths  the  same  year  and  lay  eggs  early  developed  a  taste  for  the  antique,  suggest- 

of  a  secoud  generation.    Pears  and  cranberries  ed  perhaps  by  his  frequent  researches  amoi^ 

are  affected  by  a  worm  apparently  the  same  as  old  manuscripts  in  the  sherifl^s  oflioe,  and  whi£ 

that  of  the  apple.    YI.  Tin€€B  (tineiteSy  Latr.),  impregnated  most  of  his  poetry.    He  possessed 

the  moths  par  excellence  of  the  household,  the  also  a  remarkable  talent  for  drawing  figures 

destroyers  of  clothing,  furs,  &c.,  and  tiiose  re-  of  men  in  armor  and  similar  designs,  whidi 

ferred  to  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  old  writers,  even  in  his  school  days  attracted  the  attention 

The  larviB  are  smootn,  with  16  feet,  living  usu-  of  his  teachers.    As  early  as  his  14th  year  he  b 

ally  in  cases  made  from  the  fnigments  of  tiie  said  to  have  sketched  the  ouUine  of  his  weU 

anbstances  which  they  devour  fastened  together  known  poem, '' Jeannie  Morrison,"  the  heroine 

with  silk,  in  which  they  movefredy  and  unseen,  of  which  was  a  school  companion  of  his  ohfld- 

Though  the  smallest  of  the  lepiSopteray  they  hood ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  occupied 

are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  himself  seriously  with  poetical  composition  pr^ 

destructive.    Here  belong,  among  the  cram-  vious  to  1818-^19.    In  the  latter  year  he  edited 

bioUB,  the  bee  or  wax  moth  {gaUeria  eereana\  the  ^*  Harp  of  Renfrewshire,"  a  collection  of 

whose  depredations  in  hives  have  been  noticed  songs  and  poems  by  Renfrewshire  poets,  with 

under  Bkb  ;  among  the  tineada^  the  clothes  an  introductory  criticism ;  and  he  snbsequentiy 

moth  {tinea  testianeUa\  carpet  moth  (71  tapet-  contributed  articles  in  prose  and  verse  to  tiie 

aeUa),  fur  moth  (7*.  pellianella),  hair  moth  (71  "Paisley  Advertiser."     In  1827  appewed  hk 

crineUa\  and  grain  moth  (7*.  granelld);  and  "Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  with  an 

among  the  yponomentada^  the  pack  moth  {ana-  elaborate  historical  introduction  and  notes,  a 

eampeu  9arcitella\  destructive  to  wool  and  its  work  containing  several  original  poems  in  an- 

fabrics,  and  the  Ajigoumois  grain  moth  (butalie  tique  guise,  and  which  brought  him  into  direct 

eereaUUa),    Objects  of  natm^  history,  artides  communication  with  several  distinguished  fiter- 

of  food,  and  even  books  have  their  destroyers  ary  men.    Subseqnentiy  he  edited  for  a  year 

in  the  shape  of  the  larvn  of  these  minute  the  "Paisley  Magazme,"  and  printed  in  it  some 

moths.    The  best  preventives  against  moths  of  his  best  poems,  and  between  1828  and  1880 

in  household  articles  are  to  put  them  away  conducted  the  "Pddey  Advertiser."    In  the 

before  May  or  June  where  the  moths  can-  latter  year  he  took  charge  of  the  "GUogow 

not  reach  them  when  about  to  lay  their  eggs ;  Courier,"  a  journal  of  very  dedded  tory  prin- 

to  expose  them  to  the  air  and  sun  for  hours,  ciples,  with  which  he  remaioed  connected  until 

sifter  a  good  beating  to  dislodge  any  insects  or  his  death.    In  1882  he  published  a  collection  of 

eggs;  to  brush  over  their  retreats  with  turpen-  his  poems,  roost  of  which,  in  consequence  of  hia 

tine ;  to  strew  camphor,  black  pepper,  tobacco,  absorbing  duties  as  a  political  journalist,  were 

or  shavings  of  Russia  leather  under  or  among  fugitive,  and  soon  after  commenced  in  coi^juM^ 

carpets,  woollens,  furs,  or  feathers,  when  they  tion  with  James  Hogg  an  annotated  edition  of 

are  put  away  for  the  summer ;  the  use  of  cam-  Bums's  works,  which  he  did  not  live  to  oom- 

ph^r  wood  or  cedar  trunks;  corrosive  subli-  plete.    In  1849  a  greatiy  enlarged  edition  of  hia 

mate  washings,  tobacco  and  sulphur  frimiga*  poetical  remains,  accompanied  by  a  memdr, 

tions,  and  the  action  of  heat  and  steam.    For  was  published  in  London, 

an  account  of  the  American  and  European  MOTHERWORT  (leanume  eardiaea^  linn.), 

grain  moths,  see  Wheat  Moth.    YII.  Alueitm  the  name  of  a  homely  plant  introduced  fron 

or  feather- winged   moths,   equivalent  to  the  Europe,  beloxiging  to  the  mint  £unily  or  natoral 

fUfopfuyriteeoilaXreVlle.    These  may  be  known  order  of  labiata.     It  is  freouently  met  with 

by  the  longitudinal  division  of  their  wings  into  around  walls,  fences,  and  neglected  spots  near 

narrow  fringed  branches  like  feathers ;  the  an-  farms  and  gardens.    The  root  of  the  motherwort 

tennsB  are  slender  and  tapering,  the  tongue  is  perennial,  stem  2  to  6  feet  high,  branching 

long,  the  body  and  legs  long  and  slender,  the  near  the  base,  large  and  downy ;  leaves  2  to  4 

wings  at  rest  not  corering  the  body,  but  stand-  inches  long,  lubed  and  broad,  growing  narrower 

ing  out  like  a  folded  fan ;  the  flight  is  slow  and  toward  the  top  of  the  stem,  the  uppermost  en* 

feeble,  sometimes  diurnal,  sometimes  noctur-  tire,  all  bending  downward,  and  downy  under* 

nal ;  the  larva  are  short  and  thick,  slightiy  neath.    The  flowers,  which  will  be  found  to  be 

hairy,  with  16  legs,  living  on  leaves  and  flowers,  very  pretty  if  carefully  examined,  are  borne  in 

and  constructing  no  cases.    There    are    few  many  whorls;  the  calyx  has  rigid  and  priokiT 

apeciea,  and  they  are  rarely  injurious  to  man.  teeth ;  the  ooroUa,  hairy  without,  is  variegated 
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with  white  and  red ;  the  seeds  are  triqaetrou^  (8  rols.  8yo.),  and  was  at  once  reprodneed  in 

tmncate  at  sammit,  hirsute,  and  nnmerous,  and  New  York.    It  was  also  reprinted  in  English  st 

freelj  vegetate,  helping  to  render  the  species,  as  Amsterdam,  beside  being  translated  into  Dot^ & 

Dr.  Darlington  ("  Useful  Plants  and  Weeds")  ob-  under  tbe  superrision  of  the  historian  M.  Bak- 

aerves,  an  unsightlj  and  disagreeable  weed.  An-  huyzen  van  den  3rink,  who  prefixed  an  ifitr»- 

olher  species  (Z.fnarruftuw^rum,  Linn.),  he  adds,  ductory  chapter.    A  German  translation  vjs 

baa  beoome  partially  naturalized  in  some  districts  published  at  Leipsic  and  Dresden;  and  the  1st 

of  PennsylTania,  but  does  not  threaten  to  be-  volume  of  a  French  translation,  with  an  ic- 

oome  so  prevalent  and  troublesome.    The  com-  troduotion  by  Gnizot,  was  published  in  1^)9. 

mon  motherwort  has  a  strong,  ppngent  odor,  The  sale  of  the  work  in  England,  to  Xov.  185T, 

and,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  principfluly  used  as  had  reached  16,000  copies;  and  in  America,  m 

A  medical  remedy  in  diseases  of  females ;  in  to  June,  1860,  7,590  copies  had  been  prioted. 

hysteria,  nervous  complaints,  morbid  nervous  Mr.  Motley  visited  the  United  States  for  a  titori 

ezeitabiUtv,  in  many  cnronic  diseases  when  at-  time  in  1858.    He  is  now  in  Europe  pprsaing 

tended  with   restlessness,  wakefulness,  spinal  hb  researches  regarding  the  history  of  noikr.£ 

irritation,  neuralgic  pains  in  the  head,  stomach,  A  new  work  entitled  ''The  United  Ketheriands^ 

and  liver.    The  infusion  of  the  root  is  diuretic ;  (8  vols.  8vo.)  is  announced  (Oct  1860)  for  pab- 

ttte  seeds  have  been  given  in  bilious  colic ;  a  lication  in  London.  Since  the  publication  <^  bi? 

deooction  of  the  plant  is  frequently  used  in  "Dutch  Republic^'  he  has  been  elected  a  mem- 

wenstmal  coUc,  suppression  of  the  menses,  and  ber  of  various  learned  societies  in  EuroM  asd 

loehia.  America,  among  them  of  the  instttote  of  Fracctt 

MOTLEY,  John  Lothrop,  an  American  his-  in  place  of  Mr.  rresoott,  deceased.    In  1£»60  be 

torian,  bom  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  15,  received  the  degree  of  D.CL.  from  the  nnirei^ 

1814.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  eity  of  Oxford,  and  that  of  ULD.  from  Harvard 

1881,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  university  oolle^. 
of  OOttingen,  where  he  continued  about  one       MOTION.    See  MjKniAinca. 

Kir,  and  another  year  at  the  university  of  Ber-       MOTMOT    (momofiM,   Briss.),  a  genos  of 

fliter  which  he  travelled  for  some  time  in  the  American  fissirostral  birds  of  the  family  of  rr^n- 

■outh  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  Italy.    On  his  return  ers    and   sub-family   momotin^r.    Tbe  siorle 

to  America  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  genus  is  characterized  by  a  bill  rather  V*'ic. 

to  the  bar  in  1886-^7.    He  displayed  little  liking  slightlv  curved,  with  compressed  sides,  ho(*ked 

for  the  drudgery  of  the  law,  and  scarcely  prao-  and  obtuse  tip,  and  lateral  marina  terrst«d ; 

tised  his  profession.     In  1889  he  published  a  wings  moderate  and  rounded,  with  4tb  to  6tli 

novel  entitled  "Morton^s  Hope,  or  the  Memoirs  quills  nearly  equal  and  longest;  taU  ]engthi-n<-i 

of  a  Young  Provincial.**    In  1840  he  received  and  graduated,  with  the  2  middle  feathers  t-s* 

the  appointment  of  secretary  of  legation  to  tbe  ally  longer  than  the  others ;  tarsi  aa  long  as  th^ 

American  embassy  to  Russia.    He  held  the  post  middle  toe,  covered  in  front  with  narrow  tracA- 

about  8  months,  when  he  realigned  and  returned  verse  scales ;  toes  unequal,  the  outer  nearly  as 

to  the  United  States.    In  1849  he  produced  a  long  as  the  middle  and  united  at  the  bass  as  far 

■eoond  historical  fiction,  entitled  **  Merry  Mount,  as  the  2d  Joint,  the  inner  short  and  digfatly  or.H- 

a  Romanoe  of  the  Massachusetts  Oolonv.*'   This  ed,  the  hind  short  and  weak,  and  the  cla«^  ct  c- 

work,  like  the  preceding,  although  well  written,  pressed  and  curved ;  the  tongue  is  loos  a=(i 

and  giving  abundant  evidence  of  talent,  attract-  barbed  as  in  the  toucans.    The  name  is  denT««i 

•d  little  attention.    Meanwhile  he  had  con-  from  the  peculiar  notes.    There  mn  i^'Jt  t 

tribnted  various  articles  to  some  of  the  leading  dozen  species,  bold  and  wild,  inhabitants  (vf  tv^ 

reviews.     Among  these  papers,   one  on  De  ical  America  and  the  West  Indie\  c«iMKnaI'T  Is 

Tooqueville*s  ^*  Democracy  m  America,**  and  an-  the  deep  shades  of  the  forests  or  glotymv  re- 

Other  on  6t)ethe  and  his  writings,  appeared  in  cesses  of  old  buildings;  they  are  nsoally  f^it;A'7 

the  *^  New  York  Review.**    Still  another  of  very  in  the  daytime,  perching  with  the  head  dr&vn 

striking  character,  on  Peter  the  Great,  was  between  tbe  shoulders,  solemn  and  still  ex<^pt 

Sblished  in  the  **  North  American  Review'*  for  for  an  occasional  melancholy  oruak ;  tbcy  srv 

tt  1845.    Soon  afterward  he  became  inter-  most  lively  at  early  morning  and  in  the  dcb4  H 

eated  in  the  history  of  Holland,  and  began  to  evening,  pursuing  insects  in  short  lli|^ts;  xk*y 

oollect  authorities  for  a  work  on  that  subject,  also  eat  fruits,  lizards,  and  snakes,  which  arv 

writing  enough  to  form  two  volumes;  but,  un-  toss^ed  into  the  air  from  the  point  of  tbe  bill  i-  i 

able  to  gather  such  material  at  home  as  he  swallowed ;  they  sometimes  devcmr  the  e:?:^  >.*/ 

deemed  necessary  for  the  thorough  prosecution  other  birds.    The  nest  is  made  in  hole*  of  cr«-^ 

of  the  subject,  lie  embarked  for  Europe  with  his  or  banks  of  earth.    They  are  said  to  |>eck  (itf :  *  - 

flunily  in  1851.    On  examination  he  became  barbs  from  a  portion  of  tlie  stem  of  tbv  cf'r-^ 

dissatisfied  with  his  labors,  threw  aside  all  that  tail  feathers,  leaving  a  rounded  feathen-*!  •-?* 

he  had  written,  and  began  bis  entire  task  anew,  face  at  the  tip.    The  best  known  species  i^  :' 

In  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Hague,  he  passed  Brazilian  motmotCJf.A^an/tranf,  Lath.i,  al*  . 

the  principal  portion  of  his  time  during  the  the  size  of  a  blackbird,  of  a  deep  rich  r»^  -' 

■ext  5  years,  engaged  upon  the  composition  of  color,  with  bluish  forehead,  violet  hack  of }  r^  *. 

his  hifitory,  entitled  ^  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  and  black  crowa  The  movemaota  are 

Bepublic*'    It  waa  published  in  London  in  1866  on  the  ground. 
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MOTT,  LirGRSTiA,  an  American  miniafter  of  MOTT,  Yauektiiib,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
the  sodetj  of  Friends,  bom  in  Kantacket,  Jan.  ican  snrgeon,  born  at  Glen  Gove,  Long  island, 
8,1793.  Her  parents,  Thomas  and  Anna  Ooffin,  Aog.  20,1785.  His  father,  Dr.  Henrj  Mott, 
were  natives  of  that  island,  and  removed  tbeooe  practised  medicine  for  many  years  in  the  city 
to  Boston  in  1804.  After  attending  school  in  of  New  York.  The  son  was  graduated  as  M.D. 
that  city  for  2  years,  she  spent  8  years  at  a  at  Colombia  college  in  1806,  and  proceeded  to 
Quaker  boarding  school  in  the  state  of  New  London,  where,  as  well  as  in  Edinburgh,  he 
York,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  as  assistant  studied  dinical  surgery  and  medicine  under  the 
teacher.  There  ner  attention  was  first  called  most  eminent  professors.  On  his  return  in  1609 
to  the  duty  of  abstainiog  from  the  use  of  slave  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  surgery  in  Go- 
produce,  and  succeeding  years  deepened  her  Inmbia  college,  a  position  which  he  held  till 
convictions.  In  1809  she  went  to  Philadelphia,  the  medical  department  of  that  institution  was 
to  which  city  her  parents  had  removed,  and  in  merged  in  the  college  of  physicians  |ind  snr- 
1811  ^e  married  James  Mott,  who  entered  into  geons  in  1818.  Difficulties  arising  with  the 
partnership  wiUi  her  father.  The  depression  in  trustees  and  professors  on  principles  of  colle- 
bnsiness  consequent  upon  the  war  of  1812,  and  giate  government  he  withdrew  from  that  school 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Mott's  father,  soon  after  in  1826,  and  with  Dr.  Hosack,  Dr.  Francis, 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  engage  in  busin#ss  Dr.  Mitchill,  and  others,  founded  the  Rutgers 
with  her  husband.  In  1817  she  took  charge  of  medical  college,  which,  owing  to  a  question 
a  large  day  school  in  Philadelphia,  until  com-  about  its  charter,  existed  but  4  years.  Since 
polled  by  other  duties  to  relinquish  it.  Soon  1880  Dr.  Motthas  lectured  in  New  York  in  the 
after  this,  in  her  26th  year,  her  labors  as  a  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  in  the 
preacher  began.  After  an  interval  of  several  university  medical  college,  as  professor  of 
years  devoted  to  the  care  of  a  family  of  6  chil-  surgery  and  relative  anatomy,  of  iwhich  latter 
dren,  she  travelled  through  New  England,  Penn-  branch  of  science  he  is  the  founder.  His  pro- 
sylvania,  Maryland,  and  a  part  of  Virginia,  fessional  reputation,  however,  is  mainly  due  to 
preaching  against  riavery,  and  advocating  the  his  original  operations  as  a  surgeon.  As  early 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  society  of  Friends,  <K>edi-  as  1818  Dr.  Mott  placed  a  ligature  around  the 
ence  to  the  inward  light  and  a  steadfast  ad-  bracheo-cephalio  trunk,  or  arteria  innominata, 
herence  to  peace  principles.  At  the  time  of  only  two  inches  fh>m  the  heart,  for  aneurism 
the  division  in  that  society  in  1827,  Mrs.  Mott  of  the  right  subclavian  artery,  for  the  first  time 
adhered  to  the  Hicksite  party,  opposing  any  in  the  history  of  surgery.  The  patient  survived 
approximation  to  a  more  orthodox  faith,  and  the  operation  26  days,  indicating  the  feasibility 
earnestly  urging  the  duty  of  negro  emancipa-  of  so  dangerous  an  undertaking;  and  what  is 
tion,  and  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of  goods  most  remarkable  to  the  practitioner.  Dr.  Mott 
obtained  by  slave  lal^r.  She  took  an  active  states  that,  though  all  apparent  supply  of  blood 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  American  anti-  vessels  was  cut  off  firom  the  right  arm,  pulsation 
slavery  society  in  Phihidelphia  in  1888,  and  could  be  dbtinctly  felt  in  the  radial  artery,  and 
with  other  aboliUonists  was  subjected  to  the  mob  the  limb  presented  no  evidences  of  sphacelation, 
violence  which  resulted  in  the  burning  of  Peun-  On  the  26th  day,  however,  secondary  hnmor- 
ffvlvania  hall,  a  new  building  opened  for  anti-  rhage  having  set  in,  the  life  of  the  patient  was 
slavery  meetings.  Notwithstanding  the  odium  speedily  terminated.  He  exsected  the  entire  right 
attaching  to  the  name  of  abolitionist  at  that  clavicle  for  malignant  disease  of  that  bone, 
time,  she  continued  to  preach  against  slavery,  where  it  was  necessary  to  apply  40  ligatures; 
advocating  the  interests  of  the  negro  race,  an  operation  which  Dr.  Mott  himself  asserts  to 
speaking  occasionally  in  their  churches,  and  aid-  be  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  that  can  be 
log  in  their  charitable  associations.  She  was  performed  up<)n  the  human  body.  Though 
a  delegate  to  the  world's  anti -slavery  conven-  many  have  tried  to  rob  him  of  the  originality 
tion  held  in  London  in  1840,  bat  was  excluded  of  this  operation,  a  priority  of  80  years  suffi- 
£^om  a  seat  as  delegate,  the  right  of  women  to  ciently  establishes  it  as  his.  The  patient  is  still 
take  part  in  public  assemblies  being  denied  by  a  living  and  enjoys  perfect  health.  Dr.  Mott  was 
minority  of  the  members.  At  the  same  time,  she  the  first  to  tie  the  primitive  iliac  artery  for 
with  the  other  delegates  received  every  oour-  aneurism.  He  has  tied  the  common  carotid  46 
tesy  and  attention;  and  as  strangers  and  aboli-  times,  cut  for  stone  165  times,  and  amputated 
tionists,  they  were  welcomed  to  the  convention,  nearly  1,000  limbs.  He  early  introduced  his 
In  1848  the  first  woman's  rights  convention  was  original  operation  for  immobility  of  the  lower 
held  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  and  Mrs.  Mott  took  jaw,  and  succeeded  after  many  eminent  snr- 
an  active  part  in  that  and  subsequent  conven-  geons  had  failed.  In  1821  he  peiformed  the  first 
tions,  which  have  been  held  annually,  for  advo-  operation  for  osteo-sarcoma  of  the  lower  jaw. 
eating  the  equal  rights  of  women.  After  the  He  is  the  first  surgeon  who  removed  the  lower 
passage  of  tJie  fugitive  slave  bill,  Mrs.  Mott  atr  jaw  for  necrosis.  Notwithstanding  his  ad- 
tendc^d  all  trials  of  fugitive  slaves  in  Philadel-  vanced  ago,  he  continues  to  fulfil  the  dnties  of 
phia,  encouraging  them  by  her  presence  and  a  lecturer  and  practitioner  with  vigor  and  clear* 
words  of  sympathy,  and  endeavoring  to  evoke  ness.  Sir  Astley  Gooper  said  in  regard  to  Dr. 
a  public  sentiment  in  opposition  to  their  sur-  Mott:  *^He  has  performed  more  of  the  great 
render  to  their  masters.  operationa  than  any  man  living,  or  that  ever  did 
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liye.'*    In  1885  Dr.  Mott  visited  Europe  for  his  pointed  gOTemor  of  Loaisijuift,  then  almoit  as 

health,  and  traveUed  extensively  through  Eng-  unknown  wUderness.    Those  exaggerated  ideaa 

bind,  the  oontinent,  and  the  East.   His  principal  of  the  bonndless  wealth  of  the  vaDej  of  the 

works  are  as  follows :  ^^  Travels  in  Europe  and  Mississippi,  wMch  afterward  calminated  in  the 

the  East^'  (8vo.,  New  York,  1842) ;  translation  of  famous  ^  MissLssippi  scheme^*  of  John  Lav. 

Yelpeaa^s  ^^  Operative  Surgery^'  (4  vols.  8vo^  were  already  prevailing.    De  la  Motte  oo  this 

New  York);  "Anniversary  Discourse  before  the  new  field  manifested  the  same  qualities  tha: 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  New  York"  had  ever  distinguished  him,  but  it  was  not 

(1860) ;  "  Mott^s  Oliniqaes/'  reported  by  Samuel  within  the  power  of  man  to  meet  the  extraw 

W.  Fraocis  (12mo.,  1860) ;  and  several  separate  gant  expectations  that  were  indulged  by  mon* 

papers  concerning  special  operations  and  cases,  arch  and  people;  and  in  1717  the  John 


published  in  medical  periodicals  and  in  the  scheme  was  perfected,  and  the  government  and 

^'Transactions^*  of  the  New  York  academy  of  trade  of  Louisiana  paaed  into  Uie  hands  of  his 

medicine.    He  has  received  many  honors  from  new  '^Western  Oompany.**  De  la  Motte  returned 

learned  American  and  European  associations.  to  France.    His  career  after  this  and  the  time 

MOTTE,  OouNTsss  db  la.    See  Lamottb.  and  place  of  his  death  are  enveloped  in  obscurity. 

MOTTE  OADILLAO,  Antoqtk  db  la,  the  He  probably  died  soon  after,  or  his  restlees  ae- 

founder  of  Detroit,  born  in  Gasconyaboat  1660,  ti^ity  and  high  ambition  would  hare  hrooght 

died  subsequent  to  1717.     He  was  of  noble  him  into  notice.    His  voluminous  correspond- 

birth,  came  while  still  young  to  New  France,  ence  shows  him  the  master  of  a  dear,  rigoroos 

was  a  captain  in  the  army  in  service  in  Acadia,  style,  and  a  persuasive  eloquence.    He  left  an 

and  in  1689  was  ordered  to  Versailles  by  Louis  onlv  daughter;  and  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 

XIV.  to  furnish  information  in  relation  both  to  sachnsetts  in  1787  confirmed  to  his  graaddaegb- 

New  France  and  the  English  colonies,  and  es-  ter,  Mme.  Gr6goire,  so  much  of  Moont  Desert 

pecially  to  the  condition  of  the  harbors  and  island  aswas  not  already  granted  to  others^ 
defences  on  the  coast    He  was  ennobled  by       MOTTEUX,  Pixsbb  Astoikb,  an  En^It^b 

the  title  of  Siear  Bonaguat  and  Mount  Desert ;  author,  bom  at  Boaen,  in  Normandy,  in  16'<\ 

and  Mount  Desert  island  and  a  large  tract  of  died  in  London,  Feb.  19, 1718.    On  the  revoc*- 

land  on  Frenchman's  bay,  Maine,  were  granted  tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  setUed  in  Lrad^in 

to  him.    In  1694  he  was  appointed  by  the  goy-  and  established  a  large  Indian  warehoese  in 

ernor-general  Frontenao  to  the  command  of  Leadenhall  street ;  but,  being  a  ^ood  fingai«t, 

Michilimackinac,  then  the  most  important  post  in  he  ultimately  obtained  a  situation  \n  the  forvurn 

the  Indian  territory,  and,  next  to  Montreal  and  letter  department  of  the  post  office.    His  deaiih 

Quebec,  the  largest  place  in  Canada.    He  re-  was  sudaeu,  and  attended  with  suspidoos  nr» 

mained  here  until  1697,  and  in  1699  visited  cumstances.    Mottenx  acquired  a  complete  nLts- 

Versaillee,  laid  before  the  king  his  project  of  tery  of  the  English  language,  and  wrote  eertsr^ 

establishing  a  permanent  post  and  settlement  at  works  in  it.    The  principal  of  these  are  draxcj»- 

Detroit,  that  should  become  the  great  centre  of  tic :  ^'  The  Loves  of  Mars  and  Venos^  (Lomi  n. 

commerce  and  civilization  in  the  north-west,  1697);  "  Beauty  in  Distress**  (1698) ;  and^Tbe 

and  obtained  the  royal  consent  with  a  promise  Amorous  Miser**  (1705).    He  also  poblkshx  i  i 

that  he  should  be  furnished  with  200  settlers  poem  ''  On  Tea**  in  1722,  and  translated  ^l^^ 

and  6  companies  of  soldiers.    He  returned  to  Quixote**  (4to.,  London,  1701),  and  ^RabeUi»* 

Canada,  bat  the  governor-general  did  not  favor  (4to.,  1708)  into  English, 
tlie  project ;  and  after  unexpected  delays  and       MOULINS,  or  MouLiKB-srB-Aixixa,  a  tovc 

difficulties,  on  Joly  24,  1701,  he  landed  at  De-  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  All  «r, 

troit  with  60  artisans  and  settlers  and  60  sol-  on  the  rignt  bank  of  the  Allier,  213  m«  by  r^ 

diers,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  way  S.  S.  E.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1856,  16.Sifl 

city,  which  he  named  Fort  Pontchartrain  in  Outlery,  hardware,  silk,  and  cotton  hosiery  art 

honor  of  the  French  colonial  minister.    He  was  manufactured.    There  are  10  fairs  yearly.    Fit> 

commandant,  and  also  stood  in  the  relation  of  James,  dake  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  Jamcf 

feudal  lord  to  the  inhabitants.    But  firom  the  IL  by  Arabella  Ohurchill,  and  Marshal  VilL&rx 

very  first  the  little  settlement  had  many  foes,  the  antagonist  of  Marlborough  at  Malpl^^ut^ 

among  whom  were  the  Iroquois,  the  Jesuits,  the  were  born  in  this  town, 
governor-general,  and  all  the  Canadian  officials.        MOULTON,  Joseph  Wnm,  an  Amenr aa 

Unlike  other  posts,  Detroit  was  established  by  historian,  bom  in  Stratlbrd,  Conn.,  in  Josf. 

the  direct  command  of  the  king,  De  la  Motte  1789,  has  resided  in  New  York  city  from  ht> 

receiving  his  commission  directly  from  Yer-  childhood,  where  fur  many  yean  be  prarti«^! 

sailles;  and  this  excited  jealousy  and  dislike,  the  profession  of  the  law.     His  carioa^  m.c 

The  post  itself,  too,  threatened  to  divert  profit-  laborious  antiquarian  researches  into  the  1^::  -^ 

able  Indian  trade  from  Montreal  and  Qnebec.  records  and  old  Dutch  patents  of  that  city,  «l  . 

In  1704  De  la  Motte  was  arrested  at  Quebeo  the  80  volumes  of  Dotcn  documeots  in  the  «U2i 

upon  charges  of  official  misconduct,  bat,  after  office  at  Albany,  brought  to  light  the  admin:*- 

vvxAtious  delays,  was  triumphantly  acquitted,  tration  of  Peter  Minuita,  the  first  governor  <r 

Subsequently  he  vindicated  his  conduct  at  the  director-general  for  9  years  prior  to  thai  >  f 

court  of  Versailles  against  similar  charges  in*  Wouter  Van  Twiller.    be  has  poblished  a  bv- 

Btigated  by  his  enemies.    In  1711  he  was  ap-  tory  of  early  New  York  (part  !^  ISSi;  part  iL 
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1826),  '*  New  York  170  Years  Ago**  (1849),  and  tliick  plank  bo  as  to  t>e  tenable  against  a  seal- 
several  works  on  legal  subjects.  Ing  party ;  a  traverse  of  sand  extended  from 

HOULTBIE,  a  central  co.  of  ID.,  drained  by  east  to  west    The  southern  and  western  cor- 

tbe  Easkaskia  river  and  its  branches;  area,  820  tains  were  finished,  with  their  platfonns,  on 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  4,435.    It  has  a  level  or  which  cannon  were  mounted.'^    In  the  rear  of 

undulating  sorface  and  a  fertile  soiL    The  pro-  the  fort  and  opposite  Long  island,  CoL  Thomp- 

dactions  in  1850  were  878,630  bushels  of  In-  son,  with  800  men  and  2  cannon,  was  posted 

dian  corn,  60,040  of  oats,  6,148  of  wheat,  and  behind  a  series  of  breastworks  to  resist  the  land- 

15,368  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  5  saw  mills^  ing  of  Clinton.    The  fort  mounted  81  guns,  and 

7  churches,  and  880  pupils  attending  public  the  garrison  oonsbted  of  485  men,  rank  and  file, 

schools.    The  Terre  Haute  and  Alton  railroad  To  Ihe  last  Lee  counselled  the  abandonment  of 

crosses  the  southern  portion.    Capital,  Sullivan,  the  work,  telling  Moultrie  that  the  British  fleet 

MOULTRIE,  FoBT.  a  fortress  on  Sullivan's  would  knock  it  to  pieces  in  half  an  hour ;  to 
island  at  the  mouth  of  Charleston  harbor,  where  which  the  latter  replied :  '*  We  shall  then  fight 
a  memorable  victory  was  gained  by  the  troops  of  them  behind  the  ruins.  I  am  not  at  aU  un- 
SoQth  Carolina  under  Col.  Moultrie  over  a  Brit-  easy,^  he  added,  '*  we  shall  beat  them  off"  At 
ish  squadron  commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  lOi  A.  M.  the  British  fleet  got  under  weigh,  and 
June  28, 1776.  Early  in  that  month  a  fleet  of  40  soon  alter  the  Active  of  28  guns,  the  Qrutol  of 
or  50  sail,  comprismg  ships  of  war  and  trans-  50  guns,  in  which  was  Sir  Peter  Parker,  the  Ex- 
ports conveying  troops,  arrived  off  Charleston  periment,  also  of  50  guns,  and  the  Solebay  of  28, 
with  a  view  of  investing  the  place,  which  was  anchored  with  springs  on  their  cables  about  350 
then  occupied  by  the  Americans.  Hasty  prep-  yards  from  the  fort,  against  which  they  com- 
arations  for  defence  were  made  in  the  city  and  menced  a  furious  cannonade.  The  Thunder- 
its  soburbs,  and  a  fort  on  Sullivan's  island  des-  bomb  covered  by  the  Friendship  also  threw  a 
lined  to  conmsand  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  number  of  shells  asninst  it  To  the  surprise  of 
and  which  was  then  building  under  the  direc-  all  on  board  the  fleet,  the  repeated  broadsides 
tion  of  Col.  Moultrie,  was  ordered  by  John  Rut-  from  the  heavy  frigates  seemed  to  produce  little 
ledge,  the  president  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  or  no  effect  upon  the  fort,  in  the  soft,  spongy 
finished  without  delay.  On  the  9th  Gen.  wood  of  which  the  balls  were  harmlessly  buried. 
Charles  Lee,  who  held  the  chief  command  in  Far  otherwise,  however,  was  the  resnlt  of  the 
Charleston,  made  a  tour  of  insoection  to  SuUi-  fire  upon  the  ships.  Moultrie,  having  a  limited 
van^s  bland,  and  expressed  mucn  dissatisfieu^tion  supply  of  ammunition,  discharged  his  guns  with 
with  the  character  and  position  of  the  work,  such  deliberation  that  every  shot  told  upon  the 
declaring  that  it  was  no  better  than  a  *'  slaush-  hulls  or  rigging  of  the  enemy.  The  admiral^s  ship 
ter  pen."  He  subsequently  advised  Rntledge  in  particular  became  the  target  at  which  the  gar- 
to  abandon  the  post :  and  failing  to  convince  rison  idmed,  and  so  great  was  the  slaughter  on 
bim  of  the  impossibility  of  holding  it  half  an  board  that  at  one  time  only  Sir  Peter  Parker 
hoar  against  tne  fire  of  the  British  fleet,  he  remained  on  the  quarter  deck.  The  other  ships 
directed  Moultrie  to  construct  bridges  for  his  suffered  proportionally.  Meanwhile  Sir  Henry 
retreat  to  Haddrell^s  point  on  the  main  land.  Clinton  attempted  to  cross  over  to  Sullivan^s  isf- 
A  few  days  after  he  detached  600  men  from  the  and  and  cooperate  wiUi  the  fleet ;  but  his  de- 
garrison,  and  took  away  also  a  large  portion  tachment  haa  hardly  embarked  in  boats  for  that 
of  the  ammunition.  In  spite  of  these  disconr-  purpose  when  it  was  recaUed,  it  being  very  evi- 
agements,  Moultrie  pushea  forward  the  work  dent  that  **  the  landing  was  impracticable,  and 
with  vigor.  To  renaer  victory  easy  and  certain,  would  have  been  the  destruction  of  many  brave 
the  British  commanders  had  orj^mized  an  at-  men  without  the  least  probability  of  success."  A 
tack  on  the  fort  by  the  fleet  and  another  by  a  more  formidable  movement  of  a  portion  of  the 
land  force  in  the  rear ;  and  with  this  view  Sir  British  fleet,  consbting  of  the  Action,  the 
Henry  Clinton  had  occupied  with  8,000  men  a  Sphinx,  and  the  Siren,  each  of  28  guns,  toward 
low  sandy  island  called  Long  bland,  opposite  Haddrell^s  point,  whence  they  could  have  enfi- 
the  east  end  of  Sullivan's  bland,  with  which  it  laded  the  fort  so  as'  to  render  it  untenable,  was 
was  supposed  to  communicate  by  a  ford  at  low  rendered  abortive  by  their  running  aground 
water.  The  ford  proved  impracticable,  and  the  on  a  bank  of  sand  known  as  the  lower  middle 
farther  deliberations  which  this  fact  provoked,  ground,  where*  they  remained  inactive  during  the 
together  with  the  prevalence  of  storms,  pre-  remainder  of  the  engagement.  The  fire  between 
venting  the  fleet  from  coming  into  action,  gave  the  main  fleet  and  the  fort,  however,  continued 
Moultrie  many  precious  hours  for  labor.  Notr  without  cessation,  the  resnlt  of  the  conflict  beins 
withstanding  these  advantages,  the  morning  of  watched  by  thousands  from  the  wharfs  and 
the  28 til  found  the  fort  only  psrtially  complet-  roo&  of  Charleston  in  anxious  suspense.  At 
ed.  In  its  general  plan  it  presented  a  **  square  one  period  the  American  flag,  a  white  crescent 
with  a  bastion  at  each  angle,  built  of  palmetto  on  a  blue  ground,  disappeared  suddenly  from 
logs,  dovetailed  and  bolted  together,  and  laid  view,  and  the  inhabitants,  supposing  the  fort  had 
in  parallel  rows  16  feet  asunder ;  between  these  surrendered,  prepared  to  defend  themselves.  It 
rows  the  space  was  filled  with  sand.  On  the  had  however  been  cut  down  by  a  ball  from  the 
eastern  and  northern  sides  the  palmetto  wall  enemy,  and  was  recovered  by  William  Jasper,  a 
was  only  7  feet  high,  but  it  was  surmounted  by  seigeanti  who  leaped  through  an  embrasure  to 
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the  ground  amid  a  leavy  fire,  and  retnraed  in  quently  called  after  his  name;  and  be 
safety  with  the  color,  which  he  fixed  on  the  snm-  rose  in  the  estimation  of  Gen«  Lee,  who  had 
mit  of  the  bastion  nearest  to  the  enemy.  Monl-  strondj  opposed  the  holding  of  tbe  fort,  and 
trie  and  his  officers  presented  an  example  of  had  desired  to  deprive  Moiutrie  of  hif  corn- 
equal  coolness  to  their  men,  and  smokea  their  mand,  bnt  who  now  proposed  to  him  to  lead  aa 
pipes  with  composure  during  tbe  hottest  fire  of  expedition  against  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  tha 
the  enemy.  Between  1  and  2  oMock  P.M.  Monl-  commanded  by  a  brother  of  Moultrie,  who  va» 
trie  sent  to  Lee  for  more  powder,  his  ammuni-  a  royalist  Moultrie  readily  accepted  the  cc>n^ 
tion  being  nearly  expendea,  and  was  advised  in  mand,  but  the  limited  resources  of  the  tfa^e 
reply  to  spike  his  guns  and  retreat.  Rutledge,  rendered  its  execution  impossible.  He  wis 
however,  sent  him  700  pounds,  with  which  he  soon  after  put  upon  the  continental  establihh- 
was  enabled  to  continue  his  defence  to  such  pur^  ment,  was  made  a  brigadier^  and  had  in  charge 
pose  that  at  sunset  every  gun  on  the  fort  but  one  the  military  interests  of  Oeorgis  as  well  a* 
was  still  in  position.  At  that  hour  the  enemy's  Sooth  Oarolina.  For  nearly  8  years  South 
Are  began  to  slacken ;  the  Bristol  and  Experi-  Oarolina  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  foreign  a&- 
ment  were  so  riddled  as  to  have  almost  become  tacks,  her  troubles  being  wholly  internal ;  bo: 
wrecks ;  all  hope  of  cooperation  from  Clinton  in  the  spring  of  1779  the  British,  who  occupied 
was  abandoned,  and  at  9i  P.  M.  the  ships  slip-  Savannah  in  force,  took  advantage  of  the  ab- 
ped  their  cables  and  dropped  down  with  the  ebb  sence  of  Gen.  Lincoln  with  most  of  the  cocti- 
tide  to  their  previous  moorings.  Of  the  8  ships  nental  troops  in  Georgia,  to  make  a  demon»trv 
which  grounded,  the  Siren  and  Sphinx  escaped,  tion  against  Charleston.  In  the  latter  port  <>( 
but  the  Actflson  was  set  on  fire  by  her  crew  and  April  Gen.  Prevost  advanced  upon  tbe  tivv^ 
abandoned.  At  the  expiration  of  several  weeks  with  a  large  force  of  regular  troops  and  tone^ 
the  discomfited  squadron  returned  to  the  north.  Moultrie,  who  was  stationed  on  the  N.  side  *4 
The  British  loss  in  this  engagement  was  225  the  Savannah  river,  with  1,000  or  1,200  militii* 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  11  men  drawn  from  the  neighboring  country,  hifi- 
killed  and  26  wounded,  and  the  fort  remained  ened  to  throw  himself  in  his  path,  and,  by  r«- 
comparatively  uninjured.  ^  tarding  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  enabh'd  tbe 
MOULTRIE.  Willi A.M,  an  American  revoln-  people  of  Charleston  to  place  themselTcs  in  a 
tionary  general  and  statesman,  bom  in  South  condition  of  defence.  The  return  of  Lin<Ntln 
Carolina  in  1781,  died  in  the  same  state,  Sept.  from  Georgia  subsequently  compelled  Pr«<v«>t 
27, 1805.  He  was  of  Scottish  descent,  his  par^  to  retire  to  Savannah.  After  a  brief  Bea:^>n  k4 
ents  having  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  at  repose,  Charleston  was  in  the  spring  of  17^  s^ 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  At  an  early  tacked  for  the  third  time  by  a  strung  Uod  tr.  J 
age  he  appears  to  have  won  the  confidence  of  sea  force,  and  Moultrie,  who  was  second  in 
his  fellow  citizens  by  his  cool  and  steady  char-  command  in  the  town,  shared  in  the  c^itT:l> 
acter,  and  in  1761  he  was  appointed  a  captain  tion  of  the  American  troops.  While  a  pn^ 
of  foot  in  a  militia  regiment  raised  to  defend  the  oner  ho  was  approached  by  the  British  oS<vn 
frontier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Cherokees.  with  ofibrs  of  pecuniary  compensation  and  the 
He  rendered  important  services  in  this  capacity,  command  of  a  British  regiment  stationed  ia 
and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  military  affiiirs  Jamaica  if  he  would  leave  Uie  American  9er\  >  *»*. 
which  proved  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  the  Ho  replied :  *^  Not  the  fee  simple  of  all  Jam.?  a 
subsequent  war  of  independence.  He  took  part  should  induce  me  to  part  with  my  inte^tj.* 
in  the  domestic  agitations  which  prepared  the  After  remaining  nearly  two  yeara  a  prisuoer.  fo 
popular  mind  for  this  latter  event,  and  from  the  was  permitted  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  wlieri  l 
outset  proved  himself  a  firm  friend  of  the  colo-  1782  he  was  exchanged  and  released.  C<m\^k*» 
nies,  notwithstanding  some  of  his  near  relations  soon  aller  made  him  a  major-general,  but  t««> 
arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  crown,  late  to  enable  him  to  render  any  active  mVM  .-r 
When  South  Carolina,  following  the  example  service  to  his  country.  In  1785  he  was€-Kx-t.^i 
of  the  sister  colonies,  raised  troops  to  resist  the  governor  of  S<mth  Carolina,  and  again  in  17H. 
aggressions  of  the  mother  country,  Moultrie  Soon  afterward  ho  retired  into  private  11  f^  a*  . 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  2(1  colo-  devoted  his  remaining  years  to  tbe  prefkarai.  l 
nial  regiment,  and  he  also  represented  the  par-  of  his  ^^ Memoirs  of  the  Revolution*'  (2  %••«.. 
ish  of  St.  Helena  in  the  provincial  congress  of  New  York,  1802),  a  work  particniariy  raJ^'  .c 

1775.  He  was  one  of  tiiose  who  led  in  the  to  the  student  of  American  history. 

seizure  of  the  public  arsenals,  ann<i,  and  forts;        MOUND,  a  term  used  technioaJly  in  tK* 

but  the  approach  of  a  British  land  force  and  United  States  as  synonymous  with  barrt>w  <t 

fleet  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Sir  tumulus,  designating  a  large  claK<i  of  abun^*-M^ 

Peter  Parker,  to  invest  Charleston,  first  brought  antiquities  or  earth  works,  scattered  thr   -Si 

hw  regiment  into  active  service.    In  March,  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  ri%'er  and  it*  t-.'- 

1776,  lie  was  designated  to  construct  a  fortress  utaries,  but  also  found  in  New  York,  P^r.r-^  i- 
on  Sullivan's  island  at  the  mouth  of  Cltarleston  vania,  and  other  states  to  the  E.  of  the  AH^  j'  -  < 
harbor,  and  was  still  busy  at  the  work  when  mountains.  The  term  is  aUo  nnderuo^-I  * 
the  enemy  mfl<le  his  appearance.  (See  Moul-  include  those  vast  lines  of  cipcttmval!^:  .i  r 
TRIE,  FoiiT.)  In  commemoration  of  Moultrie^s  embankment,  often  regular  in  form  in  ¥.-'.> 
bravery  in  defending  the  fort,  it  was  subse-  regarded  aa  sacred  or  symbolical,  and  ««•::«-> 
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times  irregular,  enclosing  defensible  positioni^  rocky  ishrnds  called  the  Porcupines,  and  about 
and  obvioaslT  of  military  origin,  fonnd  in  the  20  m.  to  the  southward  in  the  open  ocean  is 
Mississippi  yaJlej.  (SeeAKSBiOANANngmTiKs.)  Mount  Desert  rock,  the  site  of  a  noted  light- 
MOUiTT,  WnjJAM  Sidney,  an  American  house.  Mount  Desert  is  much  resorted  to  in 
artist,  bom  in  Setauket,  Long  island,  Not.  sxmuner  by  artists  and  others  for  the  beauty 
26,  IBfff.  He  was  bred  a  farmer's  boy,  but  at  of  its  scenery,  and  is  connected  by  steamer 
the  age  of  17  removed  to  New  York  and  be-  with  Rockland,  Bangor,  Portland,  and  Bos- 
came  an  apprentice  to  his  brother,  Henry  S.  ton.  The  island  was  discovered  and  named 
Mount,  who  was  then  by  profession  a  sign  by  the  French  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
painter.  Showing  a  strong  taste  for  art,  he  century.  M.  De  La  Saussaye  and  Fathers 
was  in  1826  placed  in  the  school  of  the  national  Qnentin,  Lalemant,  Biard,  and  Masse,  with  25 
academy  of  design,  and  in  1828  produced  his  colonists  from  France,  landed  here  in  Mi^. 
first  picture,  a  portrait  of  himself.  In  1829  he  1613,  built  a  small  fort  and  a  few  cabins,  and 
established  himself  in  New  York  as  a  portrait  called  the  place  St.  Saviour.  This  settlement 
painter,  and  at  the  same  time  attempted  scrip-  was  forcibly  broken  np  in  a  few  weeks  by  Gov. 
tural  pieces,  such  as  the  *^  Raising  of  the  Daugb-  Argall  of  Virginia.  The  first  permanent  settle- 
ter  of  Jdrus,'*  and  "  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  £n-  ment  on  Mount  Desert  was  made  by  Abraham 
dor.''  A  *'  Rustic  Dance,"  which  appeared  in  Somes,  who  in  1761  built  'a  house  at  the  head 
the  exhibition  of  1830,  attracted  much  atten-  of  the  sound. 

tion.    His  pictures  of  humorous  subjects  have  MOUNT  EVEREST.   See  Hihalata  Moor- 

since  been  numerous.    Negro  physiognomy  and  tains,  vol.  iz.  p.  176. 

scenes  of  negro  life  in  particular  have  been  MOUNT  MITCHELL.    See  Bi.aoe  Mouht- 

treated  by  him  with  success.    Among  his  best  tains. 

known  works  are :  "  Men  husking  Com,"  *•  Walk-  MOUNT  VERNON.  L  The  capital  of  Ejwx 
ing  the  Crack,"  *^The  Sportsman's  last  Visit,"  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Vernon  river,  and  on  the  line 
''  The  Raffle,"  ''  The  Courtship,"  ''  Nooning,"  of  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield,  and  Newark,  and 
^  Bargaining  for  a  Horse,"  "  The  Power  of  the  Springfield.  Mount  Vernon,  and  Pittsburg 
Music,"**  Music  is  Contagious,"  "Just  in  Time,"  railroads  (the  latter  completed  only  to  De]&- 
"  California  News,"  "  The  Lucky  Throw,"  ware,  22  m.  from  Mount  Vernon),  45  m.  N.  £. 
"Banjo  Player,"  **Bone  Player,"  &o.,  several  from  Columbus;  pop.  in  1869,  about  7,000.  It 
of  which  have  been  widely  distributed  through  is  well  and  compactly  built  on  gently  ascending 
the  medium  of  colored  fithographs.  He  has  ground,  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  many  elegant 
also  steadily  practised  portrait  painting  down  mansions,  and  in  1859  contained  26  stores,  a 
to  the  present  time.  Since  1832  he  has  been  a  bank,  2  flour  mills,  2  saw  mills,  8  or  10  church- 
member  of  the  national  academy  of  design.  es,  and  8  newspfq>er  offices.  II.  The  capital  of 
MOUNT  AUBURN.  See  Cahbbtdob,  Mass.  Posey  co.,  Ind.,  atuated  on  a  bend  of  the  Ohio 
MOUNT  DESERT,  an  island  of  the  state  of  river,  about  160  m.  S.  W.  from  Indianapolis; 
Maine,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Hancock  pop.  in  1859,  about  2,500.  It  contains,  beside 
CO.,  situated  in  Frenchman's  bay,  about  40  m.  the  county  buildings,  15  stores,  a  bank,  2  hotels, 
S.  £.  from  Bangor,  kt  44""  20'  N.,  long.  68""  SO'  2  steam  flour  mills,  2  saw  mills,  several  roann- 
W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,509.  The  island  is  15  m.  factories,  a  foundery,  planing  mill,  7  churches, 
long  ana  12  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  about  100  and  a  number  of  schools  and  benevolent  and  lit- 
sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  3  towns  or  townships,  erary  institutions,  and  has  2  weekly  newspapers^ 
Eden,  Tremont,  and  Mount  Desert,  and  con-  MOUNT  VERNON,  the  home  and  burial 
tains  6  small  villages,  9  post  offices,  51  schools,  place  of  George  Washington,  situated  on  the 
and  8  churches.  There  are  several  good  har-  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  in  Fairfax  co.,  Vai^ 
bora.  Ship  building  is  carried  on,  and  many  9  m.  S.  by  W.  from  Alexandria  and  15  m.  from 
vessels  owned  in  the  island  are  employed  in  the  Washington  city.  At  the  time  of  Washington's 
cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  A  narrow  bay  or  decease  the  estate  comprised  several  thousand 
sound  runs  from  the  ocean  at  the  S.  side  of  the  acres,  divided  into  farms  devoted  to  different 
island  into  the  interior  in  a  northerly  direction  kinds  of  culture.  The  mansion  is  beautifuUv 
to  the  distance  of  6  or  8  m.  The  scenery  of  situated  on  a  swelling  height  crowned  with 
the  idand  is  very  grand  and  beautiful.  The  trees  and  conmsanding  a  fine  view  up  and  down 
greater  part  of  its  surface  is  covered  by  a  group  the  Potomac.  The  house  is  of  wood,  two  stories 
of  granite  mountiuns  18  in  number,  whose  high-  in  height  and  96  feet  in  length,  with  a  lofty 
est  peak,  Mt  Adam  or  Mt  Green,  rises  to  an  portico  extending  along  the  whole  front.  On 
elevation  above  the  sea  variously  computed  at  the  ground  floor  are  6  rooms,  none  large  except 
1,500  and  2,300  feet  High  up  among  the  the  dining  room.  The  library  and  Washington's 
mountains  are  many  beautiful  lakes,  the  lai^st  bedroom  remain  as  they  were  at  the  time  of 
of  which  is  several  miles  in  length ;  ^ese  lakes  his  death,  and  contain  many  articles  of  great 
and  the  streams  that  flow  from  them  abound  in  interest.  In  front  of  the  house  sloping  to  the 
trout.  The  S.  £.  coast  of  the  island  is  lined  river  is  a  lawn  of  5  or  6  acres.  About  300  yards 
with  stupendous  cliffy  several  hundred  feet  in  S.  of  the  mansion,  on  a  hillside  in  full  view  of 
height ;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  Great  the  river,  is  the  old  family  vault,  where  the 
Head  and  Schooner  Head.  In  Frenchman's  body  of  Washington  was  first  laid  and  remiuned 
bay,  on  the  £«  side  of  Mount  Desert,  are  5  high  till  1830,  when  it  was  removed  to  a  new  vault 
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at  no  great  distance  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  about  1*  F.— The  mountains  of  the  earth  rarelj 

wooded  dell.     Mount  Vernon  mansion  was  occur  isolated,  bnt'in  groups  and  diaios;  a::d 

bnilt  by  George  Washington's  elder  brother  those  of  the  eastern  and  western  hemispherei 

Lawrence,  who  settled  there  in  1743,  and  named  present  several  marked  distinetiona.     In  c*ch 

the  estate  in  honor  of  Admiral  Vernon,  under  the  principal  chains  range  with  the  greatess 

whom  he  had  served  in  the  West  Indies.  George  longitudinal  extent  of  the  continent  thejr  tnT> 

Washington  added  wings  to  the  mansion,  and  erse ;  but  in  the  new  world  this  la  on  the  izt- 

greatly  enlarged  and  embellished  the  estate,  ridiaos^  while  in  the  old  it  is  on  the  para!!-  U 

which  was  his  home  from  boyhood  till  his  death,  of  latitude.    In  North  and  South  America  the 

when  by  his  will  it  was  bequeathed  to  Bnshrod  chains  are  comparatively  narrow,  and  are  com- 

Washington,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  pos-  posed  of  numbers  of  parallel  ridgea,  which  with 

session  of  his  nephew  John  A.  Washington,  great  uniformity  in  their  features  continue  near 

By  him  it  was  sold  in  1858  for  $200,000  to  the  together  sometimes  for  several  hundred  miles. 

'*  Ladies*  Mount  Vernon  Association,'*  who  de-  In  the  old  world  much  less  regularity  is  per- 

sign  to  hold  it  in  perpetuity  as  a  place  of  public  ceived  in  the  distribution  of  the  mountains, 

resort  and  pilgrimage.    Means  have  been  col-  The  chains  widen  out  over  broad  territories,  and 

lected  by  private  sutocription  and  by  the  efforts  several  chains  in  neighbormg  groups  are  ci  -d- 

of  Mr.  Edward  Everett  to  pay  the  purchase  nected  together  by  high  table-lands  or  plate&jx, 

money,  of  which  at  present  (Nov.  1860)  only  from  which  rise  the  loftiest  mountains  upon  ths 

$2,000  remains  uopaia,  and  to  establish  a  fund  globe.    This  is  the  case  with  the  great  mocn- 

for  keeping  the  place  in  order.    Their  purchase  tainous  district  of  central  Asia,  1,500  miles  in 

comprises  the  mansion,  the  tomb,  and  200  acres  width,  upon  the  range  of  the  chains  from  north- 

of  the  original  estate.    About  $20,000,  beside  em  Africa  to  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Asia.     Up*  n 

what  has  been  paid  to  Mr.  Wsshington,  has  these  belts  the  ridges  are  rarely  found  in  par- 

already  been  expended  upon  it  allel  lines,  as  in  the  American  continent,  hzx 

MOUNTAIN',  Thb  (Fr.  la  ino7Uaffne%  a  name  more  commonly  diverging  fh)m  each  other,  and 

applied  during  the  French  revolution  to  a  party  in  northern  China  spreading  out  like  a  fan.    In 

in  the  convention  which  occupied  the  highest  the  new  world  the  line  of  the  coast  on  the  Pi- 

benchea  on  the  left.    The  deputies  composing  oific  side  lies  along  the  range  of  the  Andes,  br 

it  were  the  most  ultra  of  the  revolutionists  which  it  seems  to  be  determined ;  and  that  uf 

and  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  and  Oordeliers.  the  Atlantic  shows  a  marked  conformity  to  the 

From  the  fidl  of  the  Girondists  to  that  of  Robes-  general  direction  of  the  Alleghanies  at  the  nonh 

pierre  they  were  the  ruling  party.    By  degrees  and  of  the  Brazilian  mountains  at  the  aoTStL ; 

the  name  came  to  denote  any  association  of  but  in  the  old  world  this  connection  b  less  cl>- 

persons  of  similar  principles  to  the  deputies  of  vious.    Still  in  both  hemispheres  it  ia  obterred 

the  extreme  left,  and  nearly  every  commune  in  that  all  the  great  chains  present  toward  the  Pk- 

France  had  its  m<nitagne.    In  the  constituent  cifio  and  its  extension,  toe  Indian  ocean,  tij«  ir 

assembly  of  1848  and  the  legislative  assembly  steeper  dope,  the  opposite  slope  subsiding  ovti 

of  1849-*62  the  appellation  was  revived.  immense  tracts  of  gradually  diminishing  ^ra- 

MOUNTAINS,  portions  of  the  earth*s  surface  tion  toward  the  opposite  oceana.    This  eoQ<.4- 

which  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  oration,  in  connection  with  the  numerous  T(  lea- 

of  the  sea.  in  the  form  of  peaks  and  ridges,  and  noes  in  action  around  the  borders  of  the  Pacif.: 

groups  of  these  called  chains.    The  elevation  and  upon  its  islands,  baa  led  to  the  belief  thst 

which  gives  to  them  the  name  of  mountains  is  the  vast  basin  of  this  ocean  was  occupied  br  a 

considerable,  not  in  relation  to  the  great  body  continent  that  has  sunk  and  disappeared  in  oie 

of  the  globe  itself^  in  oomparison  with  which  of  tiie  latest  great  revolutions  of  the  sorfaM.— 

the  irregularities  of  the  surface  are  insignificant,  The  geologiciu  formations  of  which  mountJni 

but  as  it  appeara  to  the  limited  observation  of  are  composed  belong  to  different  neriods.  sa  is 

man,  and  is  accompanied  by  changes  of  climate  evident  from  the  fossil  remains  they  ooot&'' ; 

and  of  vegetable  productions,  which  in  a  level  and  thus  it  is  that  one  group  is  referred  fur  tl.o 

country  would  be  effected  only  by  differences  of  time  of  its  uplifting  to  an  epoch  as  recent  a»  tU* 

many  OMrrees  of  latitude.    Thus  the  high  peaks  carboniferous^  another  to  that  of  the  Jura>-.e, 

of  the  Himalaya  and  of  the  Andes,  mounting  another  to  tlie  tertiary,  &a    By  comparin:;  t*- 

into  regions  inaccessible  to  man,  and  to  his  gether  the  various  mountain  chains,  jL  tlw  <U 

view  presenting  the  sublimest  objects  in  nature  Beaumont  detected  a  correspondence  between 

— ^their  feet  among  the  palms  of  the  tropics,  and  their  ^neral  directions  and  the  period  of  tlk  > 

their  summits  covered  with  the  never  wasting  elevation,  and  was  thus  led  to  group  them  into 

snows  of  polar  climes — are  reallv  of  so  trifling  systems,  each  system  compriang  all  the  chains, 

height,  that  upon  a  map  of  the  globe  spread  out  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  might  be 

even  over  80  feet  in  length  a  bit  of  pasteboard  found,  which  lay  on  parallel  coones.    The  tho- 

placed  upon  the  spots  they  occupy  would  fairly  ory  has  lost  much  of  the  favor  with  which  h 

represent  by  Its  thickness  their  proportional  was  received,  it  beins  found  that  the  nntnUr 

elevation.    The  slight  difference  ox  850  feet  in  of  systems  would  equu  the  number  of  potDt* .! 

heiglit  is  equivalent  in  its  effect  upon  the  mean  the  compass,  and  a  single  chain  in  taait  c^^  •> 

temperature  to  a  difference  of  latitude  of  60  proving  to  be  the  result  of  succeasiro  cIc^a- 

miles,  each  being  accompanied  by  a  change  of  tions  at  different  geological  epochs.    Bot>  bcv* 
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ever  this  msy  prove,  the  same  ^l(»ical  for-  Black  MoinrrAnra.)  Ht  Washington  in  New 
mations  impress  upon  the  moantains  they  com-  Hampshire  is  6,285  feet  high,  Ht.  Katahdin  in 
pose  a  similarity  of  form  and  appearanoe.  And  Maine  ahont  6,000,  and  Tahawns  in  New  York 
thns  it  is  that,  whether  in  one  hemisphere  or  5,887.  In  Enrope  the  highest  mountains  are 
the  other,  tiie.hold  and  mgged  slopes  with  pro-  Hont  Blanc,  15,775  feet;  Monte  Rosa,  15,150; 
jectingmassesof  rock  are  seen  to  he  of  granitic  and  Finster-Aarhom,  li,106.  Several  peaks 
character;  the  rounded  gentle  slopes  hetraj  the  among  the  Pyr^n^es  exceed  11,000  feet.  Mt. 
calcareous  strata  within;  the  high  needle-like  Etna  is  10,874  feet,  and  Vesuvius  8,978.  The 
peidcs  suggest  the  mode  of  weathering  peculiar  to  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  in  Africa,  attain  the 
the  crystaOine  slates  and  gneiss ;  the  precipitous  height  of  18,000  feet,  and  Kilimandjaro  and 
walls  marked  in  vertical  lines  tell  of  basaltic  other  snow-covered  mountains  in  the  countries 
columns ;  and  the  conical  isolated  hills,  with  south  of  Abyssinia  are  supposed  to  be  still  high- 
their  truncated  horizontal  summits,  are  monn-  er.  The  peak  of  Teneriffe  in  the  Canary  islands 
meifts  of  volcanic  fires,  that  may  have  been  ex-  is  12,180  feet  high,  and  the  Table  mountain  of 
tinguished  long  previous  to  any  human  records,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  8,682  feet. 
8o  through  many  other  varieties  of  outward  MOUNTAINS  OF  THE  MOON^  a  mountain 
form  the  accustomed  eye  recognizes  the  rock  ranse  said  to  exist  in  central  Africa,  in  which 
(hidden  it  may  be  beneath  the  soil  and  vegeta-  Ptolemy  and  other  ancient  geographers  placed 
lion)  to  which  these  surface  outlines  are  pecn-  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  On^  modem  maps, 
liar.  The  steepness  of  the  slopes  of  mountains,  until  recently,  the  name  was  given  to  a  great 
as  remarked  by  Mrs.  Somerville  in  her  work  on  range  which  was  supposed  to  cross  the  conti- 
*'  Physical  Geography,^'  is  very  generally  and  nent  from  E.  to  W.,  from  the  Indian  ocean  to 
curiouBly  exaggeratea.  Vertical  precipices  of  the  Atlantic,  at  the  general  distance  of  8°  or  10" 
great  height  are  very  rare ;  in  the  whole  range  N.  of  the  equator.  It  is  now  known,  however, 
of  the  Alps  thera  is  not  one  1,600  feet  high ;  that  no  such  range  exists,  and  the  name  was  re- 
and  the  surface  of  many  in  other  regions  as  well  cently  applied  by  the  African  explorer  Capt. 
as  this,  which  seems  to  approach  this  degree  of  Speke  to  a  range  N.  of  the  newly  discoverad 
steepness,  proves  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  45^,  hike  Tanffanyuha,  though  incorrectly,  according 
or  nearer  the  horizontal  line.  Thus  on  the  steep  to  his  feUow  traveller,  Capt.  R.  T.  Burton« 
sides  of  Mont  Blanc,  toward  the  All^  Blanche,  MOURAYIEFF.  See  Mubavixff. 
the  slopes  are  less  than  45° ;  and  the  mean  in-  MOURNING,  an  outward  manifestation  of 
clination  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe  is  given  by  grief,  particularly  on  occasions  of  death.  Every 
Humboldt  at  only  1 2°  38'.  The  SiUa  of  Caracas,  nation  has  some  conventional  form  of  mourning, 
which  rises  precipitously  from  the  Caribbean  The  ancient  Hebrews  tore  their  garments,  dishev- 
sea,  at  an  angle  of  58'  28',  to  the  height  of  elled  their  hair,  threw  dust  or  ashes  on  the  head, 
between  6,000  and  7,000  feet,  is  a  miy'estic  in-  and  abstained  from  washing.  During  the  time 
stance  of  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  per-  of  mourning  they  sat  on  the  ground,  and  went 
pendicularity  of  any  great  height  yet  known. —  bareheaded  and  barefooted.  The  usual  period 
Though  the  height  of  mountains  is  insignificant  of  mourning  was  7  days,  but  for  Moses  and  Aaron 
in  comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  the  globe,  they  mourned  a  month.  On  public  occnsions 
their  influence  upon  climate,  the  precipitation  professional  mourning  women  were  employed, 
of  rain,  and  the  circulation  of  the  winds,  is  of  The  modem  Hebrews  preserve  to  a  great  extent 
immense  importance  to  the  human  race.  This  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  such  as  sitting 
Ss  treateid  under  various  heads  in  this  work,  as  on  the  ground,  and  making  an  incision  in  some 
Andxs,  Ghauts,  Himalaya  Moxtntains,  Mirrs-  part  of  their  clothing  to  symbolize  the  old  tear- 
OROLOGY,  Raik,  Whids,  &c. — ^The  highest  sum-  mg  of  garments.  This  last  practice  was  observed 
mits  upon  the  g^obe  are  among  the  Himalaya  by  the  Egyptians,  who  also  sprinkled  their 
mountains,  and  of  these  the  most  elevated  peak  heads  with  dust  and  ashes,  struck  their  breasts, 
is  Mt.  Everest,  the  height  of  which  above  the  allowed  their  hair  to  grow  and  their  dress  to 
level  of  the  sea  is  29,002  feet  Several  other  hang  neglected,  went  unwashed,  and  abstained 
peaks  rise  from  25,000  to  over  28,000  feet,  from  wine  and  other  delicacies.  The  women 
Great  numbers  of  mountains  in  Asia  exceed  ran  crying  through  the  streets  with  disordered 
16,000  feet  In  the  Andes  the  Nevado  de  Sora-  hair  and  exposed  bosoms.  The  Lycians,  regard- 
to  is  25,300  feet  high,  and  the  two  summits  of  ing  grief  as  unmanly,  had  a  law  which  com- 
Nevado  Illimani  rise  124,200  and  24,450  feet  pelled  men  when  they  went  into  mourning  to 


Popooatepeti  is  17,720  feet  high,  and  the  plateau  cut  off  their  hair,  put  on  black,  or  in  some 

of  Mexico  7,500  feet    That  of  California  is  states,  as  Argos,  white  garments,  rolled  them- 

6,000  feet  high.    The  highest  peaks  of  the  Si-  selves  in  the  dust  or  mire,  threw  ashes  on  their 

erra  Nevada  are  from  15,000  to  17,000  feet  heads,  tore  their  clothes,  neve/  appeared  in 

high.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Kocky  moun-  public  without  a  veil,  lacerated  their  faces,  and 

tains  are  18,500  feet      Of  the  Appalachian  frequently  uttered  the  exclamation  «,  c,  r,  in  a 

mountains  there  are  12  peaks  in  North  Caro-  mournful  tone.    Wlien  a  popular  general  died, 

Una  from  6,800  to  6,700  feet  in  height.    (See  the  whole  army  cut  off  their  nair  and  the  manes 
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of  their  horsea.     In  Athens  the  daration  of  down  to  the  shoes,  most  be  ol  thai  eolor. 

mourning  was  about  80  days :  in  Sparta  it  was  11  intense  affliction  is  indicated  simply  by  caps  aod 

days. — ^Tiie  Soman  forms  of  mourning  did  not  girdles  of  white  linen,  and  a  very  moderate  d^ 

differ  greatly  from  the  Grecian.    In  the  time  of  gree  of  grief  by  shoes  and  qneoe  cords  of  blue, 

tbe  republic  the  color  of  the  monrniDg  dress  was  Mourning  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  pftrect 

black  for  both  sexes,  and  it  always  continued  or  husband  is  enforced  by  tbe  penalties  of  GO 

so  for  men ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  blows  and  a  year's  banishments    Tbe  dorauoa 

a  white  veil  was  worn  by  women,  and  subse*  of  mourning  is  fixed  by  law.    For  a  father  or 

quently  a  complete  costume  of  white  became  mother  it  is  8  years,  but  in  the  case  of  guverft* 

their  conventional  token  of  sorrow.    Ornaments  ment  officers  it  has  been  reduced  to  27  monUo. 

for  tbe  person  were  laid  aside,  and  the  men,  in-  During  this  period  of  mourning  a  Chioese  cao- 

stead  of  cropping  their  hair  and  beards,  let  them  not  perform  the  duties  of  any  public  offioo.  F<jr 

grow  long.    Tbe  extreme  duration  of  mourning  80  days  after  the  demise  the  nearest  kiD«lrcd 

was  10  months,  but  this  period  was  abridged  by  must  not  shave  their  heads  nor  chuige  their 

the  occurrence  of  any  auspicious  event,  such  as  dress,  but  rather  exhibit  a  slovenly  and  slip-^hod 

the  birth  of  a  child,  the  happening  of  any  piece  appearance.    When  the  emperor  dies  all  his 

of  good  fortune  to  the  family,  certain  religious  subjects  let  their  hair  grow  for  100  daysi    Ai 

feasts,  or  the  consecration  of  a  temple.    The  funerals  tlie  relatives  of  the  deceased  fiamiah 

period  of  public  mourning  for  the  death  of  a  all  who  take  part  in  the  procession  with  monm- 

great  person  or  for  a  pubuo  disaster  was  fixed  ing  dresses,  just  as  gloves  and  scarfs  are  given 
y  special  decree.  At  such  times  the  forum,  at  the  present  day  in  Europe  and  America* 
baths,  shops,  temples,  schools  of  exercise,  and  They  employ  mourning  women,  whose  &cakf 
other  places  of  concourse  were  closed,  the  sen-  of  shedding  tears  was  remarked  by  Father 
ators  put  aside  the  laticlave,  the  consuls  sat  on  Hue  as  something  extraordinary. — ^Tbe  Japanese 
a  lower  seat  than  usuaL  and  the  magistrates  mourning  color  iso  is  white,  bat  it  is  a  remark- 
appeared  without  their  badges  of  office.  On  able  fact  that  relatives  in  the  ascending  line  and 
private  occasions  the  mourning  was  done  almost  seniors  neither  mourn  for  their  junior  kindred 
wholly  by  tlie  women ;  the  men  wore  black  nor  go  to  their  funerals.  Persons  in  monrainr 
only  for  a  few  davs,  and  the  domestic  ceremo-  stay  at  home  for  50  days,  abstain  from  aninia! 
nies  in  honor  of  the  deceased  terminated  on  the  food  and  from  the  intoxicating  liqnor  soK,  tai 
9th  day  after  tbe  funeral  with  a  sacrifice  called  neither  shave  their  heads  nor  pare  their  naik. 
nozendiaU,  A  widow  who  married  again  dur-  This  period  of  50  days,  called  the  tmi,  is  slic- 
ing her  time  of  mourning  for  a  husband  (10  ceeded  by  the  huhu^  or  13  montba  of  a  sort  of 
months  or  a  year)  was  accounted  infampus  and  **  second  mourning,"  during  which  it  is  nui 
debarred  from  inheriting  of  her  late  spouse,  allowed  to  wear  bright  colors  or  enter  a  SlnM 
Persons  in  mourning  kept  within  doors,  aod  the  temple.  These  long  periods  are  onlj  observed 
custom  of  tearing  the  garments  was  sometimes  on  the  death  of  parents ;  for  other  relatives  tie 
practised.  Hired  mourning  women  were  em-  imi  and  buku  vary  from  30  days  and  13  moathi 
ployed  at  funerals  by  both  Romans  and  Greeks*  for  a  husband  to  8  days  and  7  di^s  for  cdb&jis 
— Among  the  modem  Syrians  mourning  women  and  their  children.  The  laboring  rlawf  i  irr 
play  a  very  important  part  at  funerals,  and  fro-  not  required  to  go  into  mourning  at  all«  I 'it 
quently  perform  their  avocation  in  a  really  some  of  them  do  so  for  2  or  8  daysu — ^In  tljd 
aSecting  manner.  There  is  no  fixed  period  of  Fecjee  islands,  after  the  death  of  a  cUieC  a  gen- 
mourning,  the  ceremonies,  which  are  repeated  eraf  fast  until  evening  is  observed  for  10  «c  iO 
at  certain  intervals,  being  indefinitely  prolonged  days,  the  women  burn  their  bodies,  and  Z^  «ar 
according  to  the  relationship  of  the  deceased  and  100  fingers  are  amputated  to  be  hnng  above  tlie 
the  wealth  of  the  survivors.  It  is  not  unusual  dead  man's  tomb.  The  ceremonies  of  dooieit^ 
for  families  in  moderate  circumstances  to  be  mourning  consist  of  abstinence  from  dehcsle 
ruined  by  the  expensive  feasts  and  other  com-  dishes,  and  from  the  use  of  oil  on  ihe  pereuc ; 
memorations  which  are  held  for  weeks  after  the  the  mourners  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  and  »« 
funeral.  In  the  old  tombs  which  have  been  only  leaves  for  dress.  These  customs  are  ct^ 
opened  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  in  Greece  and  tional ;  among  those  exacted  by  iaishaoa  axe  tlj« 
jRome,  are  found  lachrymatories  or  tear  bottles,  **  jumping  of  maggots,^'  or  a  meeting  of  firic&di 
1^  which,  as  we  read  in  ancient  authors,  it  was  on  the  4th  day  after  the  funeral  to  pictnze  to 
^ptomary   for    mourners   to    preserve    their  themselves  the  corruption  of  the  eofpse,  aad 

Ks. — In  Arabia  tbe  men  wear  no  mourning,  the  ^  causing  to  laugh"'  on  the  next  nighty  vbca 

thc^  women  stain  their  hands  and  feet  with  in-  comic  games  are  held.    The  introdootaofi  of  a 

^  o,  which  they  suffer  to  remain  for  8  days,  comic  element  in  mourning  was  not  ooofixkcd 

l^^j  duriuff  this  time  they  abstain  from  milk  on  to  the  Fe^ee  islands,  for  a  troop  of  boffiwos 

evetF'^^      that  its  white  color  ill  accords  with  used  to  exhibit  their  antios  in  the  funeral  pr^* 

pl^^loorn  of  their  minds.    The  hired  mourn-  cessions  of  the  Bomans.    About  the  lOlh  di^ 

*^     vomen  o^  Medina  dance  before  the  house  of  Feejee  mourning  the  women  aooarge  all  lbs 

eleva^  deceased,  tearing  their  arms,  faces,  and  men  except  the  highest  chiefs.     Among  th« 

heieht^^  furies. — The  Chinese  mourn  in  white,  natives  of  New  Caledonia  there  Is  a  coatoni  ior 

tenipor  ^^  death  of  a  near  relative  every  arUole  women  to  burn  parts  of  their  bodies  in  tine 

milML  e^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  which  ties  up  then:  queue  of  mourning.    The  Sandwich  isiandens 
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grief  hj  painting  the  lower  part  of  their  fkoes  in  the  fore  pawa,  and  Bit  on  their  haunches  to 
black  and  knocking  out  their  fore  teeth. —  eat  it ;  most  of  them  burrow  and  swim  well. 
Among  all  civilized  modem  nations  there  is  a  Reserving  the  larger  species  for  the  article  Rat, 
great  similarity  in  monming  customs,  and  black  this  sub-family  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
is  universally  considered  the  proper  color  to  be  principal  groups:  mnrei,  confined  in  the  wild 
worn,  although  in  the  fashions  for  ladies*  dresses  state  entirely  to  the  old  world ;  and  tigmodon- 
modem  refinement  has  gone  so  far  as  to  sym-  let,  exclusively  American.  The  former  have 
bolize  the  gradual  change  from  the  depth  of  very  large  and  broad  molars,  with  8  tubercles 
affliction  to  a  normal  state  of  cheerfulness  by  a  in  each*  transverse  series  of  the  upper  jaw ;  the 
gradual  return  from  black  to  the  gay  colors  latter  have  narrower  molars,  with  2  tubercles 
through  the  intermediate  hues  of  purple  and  in  each  similar  series.  There  is  in  the  old 
▼iolet,  which  are  recognized  as  ^'second  moum-  world  a  8d  group,  meri&nideB,  intermediate  to 
log.*'  The  material  of  a  mourning  dress  is  also  the  above,  with  plane  molars  and  transverse 
prescribed  by  fashion^  being  for  ladies  genendly  complete  lamellsB,  found  in  Africa  and  cental 
crape.  The  time  vanes,  according  to  the  degree  Asia. — In  the  murine  group  of  this  sub-family, 
of  relationship  of  the  deceased,  from  a  week  to  a  the  genus  mus  (Linn.)  has  the  molars  of  opposite 
year,  the  latter  beine  the  period  fixed  by  custom  sides  parallel  to  each  other,  no  cheek  poudies, 
for  a  widow.  Hired  mourners  are  retained  by  the  upper  lip  divided,  the  whiskers  in  5  series, 
the  English,  as  attendants  at  fbnerals,  but  their  the  nose  sharp  and  hairy  to  the  cleft^  and  the 
office  with  them  is  one  of  mere  show,  and  they  large,  prominent  ears  nearly  naked ;  the  nails 
are  commonly  called  mutes.  In  some  parts  of  are  sbori,  pointed,  and  curved  i  palms  naked, 
Ireland,  however,  the  heenen  or  professional  with  5  small  balls,  those  of  the  bind  feet  tbe 
moorners,  genenuly  old  women,  are  famous  for  largest ;  the  hair  is  soft  and  fine ;  the  mammas 
their  extravagant  lamentations.  It  was  an-  are  10,  8  pairs  on  the  lower  abdomen  and  2 
ciently  the  custom  in  England  to  give  mourning  piurs  on  the  chest.  More  than  50  species  are 
rings  and  suits  at  foner^s.  On  occasion  of  the  described,  including  the  house  rats;  the  only 
bnrial  of  Samuel  Pepys,  the  famous  diarist  (1708),  one  here  called  a  mouse  is  the  common  little 
123  rings  and  40  smts  of  mourning  were  thus  creature  of  our  houses  {M.  miuevlui,  Linn.), 
distributed.  In  France,  of  old,  uie  color  of  This  well  known  animal  varies  much  in  color, 
grief  was  white.  Certain  forms  of  private  as  from  almost  black  to  pure  white;  the  albino  or 
well  as  public  mourning  were  prescribed  by  white  mice  are  a  mere  variety  of  the  common 
Napoleon  I.,  but  went  out  of  use  at  the  resto-  animals,  but  have  the  ability  of  propagating 
ration.  Court  mourning  in  Europe  for  mem-  their  race  inter  m,  as  most  pet-fanciers  know ; 
hers  of  the  reigning  famuy,  even  in  remote  de-  there  have  been  several  specimens  seen  recently 
grees,  is  prescribed  by  ceremonials  which  give  of  what  are  called  "  singing  mice."  which  do 
the  minutest  directions  as  to  dress.  The  sov-  not  differ  in  appearance  from  ordinary  mice, 
ereign  wears  violet,  except  in  England,  where  but  which  make,  especially  at  night,  a  pleasing 
the  color  is  black ;  but  violet  was  formerly  used  whistling  noise  somewhat  like  the  feeble  chirp 
there  also.  The  courtiers  appear  in  black,  of  a  canary  bird.  The  house  mouse  was  origi- 
Conrt  mourning  seldom  lasts  more  than  6  nally  a  native  of  Europe  and  central  Asia,  but 
months.  Public  mourning,  though  rarer  than  is  now  spread  over  most  inhabited  regions  of  • 
it  was  of  old,  is  not  yet  banished  from  the  civ-  the  world ;  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
ilized  world.  It  was  witnessed  in  the  United  and  particularly  in  newly  settled  districts,  it  is 
States  on  the  death  of  i^nklin,  Washington,  replaced  by  the  white-footed  mouse  (described 
and  Lafayette.  Members  of  legislative,  civic,  below),  which  commits  about  as  much  mischief 
military,  and  other  associations  usually  wear  a  in  houses  and  out-buildings  as  the  common 
piece  of  crape  on  the  left  arm  on  public  occa-  mouse.  Cf  European  field  mice  may  be  men- 
sions  for  80  days  after  the  death  of  any  one  of  tioned  the  M,  9yhaticu$(lAim,\  or  wood  mouse, 
their  comrades.  found  in  fields  and  gardens,  where  they  make 
MOUSE,  the  common  name  of  the  smaller  large  deposits  of  provisions  in  subterranean  bur- 
members  of  the  rodent  sub-family  murina,  rows,  laying  up  grain,  nuts,  acorns,  &c.,  for 
This  sub-family  is  characterized  by  incisors  winter  use.  It  is  a  smaller  species  than  iJie 
smooth  in  front  and  compressed  laterally ;  mo-  house  mouse,  reddish  gray  above,  and  white 
lars  fzj  or  |z|,  rooted,  the  anterior  the  larg-  below;  the  hind  legs  are  so  long  that  it  moves 
est ;  the  ante-orbital  foramen  a  deep  narrow  by  j^nnps,  making  the  transition  to  fnericne$ 
slit,  widening  above;  palate  mostly  on  one  (III.).  The  harvest  mouse  (Jf  m*n«tt«,  PalL ; 
plane ;  the  descending  branch  of  Uie  lower  jaw  M.  me$9oriui,  Shaw)  is  only  2^  inches  ttom  end' 
has  not  the  angles  above  the  plane  of  the  crowns  of  nose  to  root  of  tail,  this  being  about  2  inches 
of  the  molars ;  other  characters  in  the  palate  more.  These  tiny  and  pretty  mice  make 
and  lower  Jaw  sufiSciently  distinguish  them  nests  of  leaves  and  straws  among  standing- 
from  anieofincB  or  meadow  mice;  feet  usually  com  and  in  thistles,  and  are  often  carried  into> 
niJced  beneath ;  the  hind  less  the  longest  and  bams  with  the  harvest,  where  they  live  and* 
5-toed,  the  anterior  with  only  4  and  a  kind  of  multiply ;  in  winter  they  retire  to  burrows  and< 
wart  for  a  thumb ;  clavides  complete ;  tail  more  com  ricks ;  the  color  is  ruddy  above  and  white- 
or  less  scaly,  with  hairs  passing  out  between  below.  The  lineated  mouse  (if.  jnfmf7i0,Gmel.), 
the  whorls  of  the  scales.    They  hold  their  food  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  weighs  less  than 
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isoinples  (dOgrains).  Some  mice  of  tbe  genus  aooma,  and  is  very  fond  of  make;  it  pradi 
dendr<miy9  (Smith)  live  on  trees ;  the  upper  in-  2  or  8  broods  in  a  season,  aooording  to  lalitadt, 
eisors  are  grooved,  the  fore  feet  8-toed  with  a  6  or  6  at  a  birth ;  it  is  not  very  if^nrioaato  tU 
thumb-like  wart,  and  the  long  tail  is  thinly  fiumer,  most  of  the  mischief  oommooly  attht>- 
haired  and  ringed ;  here  belongs  the  M.  memh  uted  to  it  being  dne  to  the  arvioolm  or  meadow 
umIm  (Liobt). — ^Among  the  American  or  sig-  mice  ;  great  nombers  are  destroyed  by  tU 
modontmice  will  be  mentioned  here  only  the  smaller  carnivorous  mammals  and  birda>  AIIW^ 
genera  reiVvrodtn^  (Waterh.)  and  heaperomif  species  are  found  in  Texas,  Galifomia,  the 
(Waterh.),  as  neotoma  and  iiffmodon  belong  southern  states,  and  on  the  Pacific  ooasC  Ti>e 
properly  among  tlie  rats  on  account  of  the  large  cotton  mouse  (fi.  gomypintu^  LeConte)  makes  its 
siie  of  all  their  species.  Inreithrodan  the  ears  nest  under  logs  and  in  trecMB^  often  robbing  tLc 
and  tail  are  i^ort  and  hairy,  and  the  upper  in-  Georgia  planter  of  more  than  a  poond  d  rottun 
oisors  are  grooved  longitudinally  in  front ;  8  for  a  single  nest.  The  hamster  moose  (H.  my- 
q>ecie8  of  rat-like  size  have  been  found  in  the  indet^  Gapper)  has  been  menUoned  under  Hut- 
extreme  southern  portion  of  South  America,  stxb.  Tne  prairie  mouse  (H,  MiekiyaMm$k, 
while  the  North  American  ones  resemble  slender  Wagner)  is  8i  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  1| 
iM>use  mice ;  the  body  is  depressed,  limbs  short,  inches,  and  the  smallest  of  the  genus ;  the  culur 
head  broad  and  i^ort,  tail  about  as  long  as  the  is  grayish  brown  above,  whitish  benealK,  with 
body,  thumb  rudimentary  and  with  a  short  the  cheeks  yellow.  The  Missouri  mdue  (K 
naU,  and  heel  hairy ;  the  North  American  leueoaoBter^  Pr.  Max.),  the  type  of  the  gruop 
niecies  are  found  in  the  southern  stated  on  the  onychomy$^  has  the  clumsy  form  of  the  arrieaU^ 
Atlantic  border,  and  from  St.  Louis  westward  tail  less  than  half  the  head  and  body,  clawt 
to  the  Rocky  mountains^  and  to  the  Pacific  ter-  large  and  fossorial,  the  posterior  f  of  the  soU^ 
ritories.  TheharvestmouseriZ.  Attmi7M,Baird)  densely  furred,  and  tJie*  skull  withoot  ernt; 
is  about  2i  inches  long,  with  the  tail  a  trifle  the  body  is  4  inches  long  and  the  tail  8^  inchtr^ : 
less ;  in  color  and  general  appearance  it  so  grayish  brown  above,  passing  into  yeUowi^ 
nearly  resembles  a  small  house  mouse,  that  it  red  and  fulvous  on  the  sides ;  feet  sod  imder 
can  only  be  distinguished  at  the  first  glance  surface  of  body  and  tail  white ;  the  eyes  are 
by  the  grooved  incisors ;  the  eyes  are  small ;  large,  the  ears  rather  short,  and  the  whitkrm 
it  is  rarely  injurious  to  the  farmer,  preferring  long;  it  lives  on  the  seeds  and  roots  oC  vi.d 
mss  lands  to  grain  fields  for  its  habitation,  plants,  and  sometimes  on  com.  The  rios-field 
Li  ketperomys  or  the  vesper  mice,  the  typicsl  mouse  (ff.  palu&tru^  ^eg.),  the  type  of  ery* 
species  have  long  tails  scantily. haired,  large  womy  of  Bsird,  has  a  rat-like  form,  ears  nsanj 
ears,  the  quick  motions  of  tlie  common  mouse,  buried  in  the  fur,  coarse  hair,  tail  longer  thea 
and  generally  white  feet  and  a  whitish  taiL  head  and  body,  hind  feet  long,  soles  naJbed,  ami 
The  old  genus  was  of  very  great  extent,  em-  upper  margin  of  the  orbit  raised  into  a  cooh 
braoing  a  large  portion  of  Uie  American  fiKirt-  pressed  crest ;  it  is  over  5  inches  k>ng,  and  the 
dm  ;  the  South  American  species,  most  of  them  tail  about  the  same ;  the  color  is  rosty  brova 
too  large  to  be  considered  mice,  have  been  ar-  above,  and  whitish  below.  It  is  found  ia  the 
ranged  by  Bnrmeister  under  the  genera  ealo'  rice  fields  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  borrtyvir  t 
Mft,  hiA^thna^  and  cxymietsrus^  established  in  the  dams  just  above  the  water  line ;  it 
by  Waterhouse,  the  first  resembling  the  com-  scratches  up  the  newly  planted  rice,  esSa  it  ib 
mon  mouse,  the  2d  the  meadow  mice  (orotoa^a),  the  milky  state,  and  gleans  it  from  the  field*  m 
and  the  8d  the  lenunings.  Baird  divides  even  autumn ;  it  is  a  good  swimmer  and  diver ;  i; 
the  North  American  species  into  8  groups,  as  fol-  eats  also  seeds  of  marsh  grasses,  and  somedn^ 
lows:  heiperamy$  (Waterh.),  containing  18  spe*  small  mollusks  and  crustaceans, 
oies;  onyehomy$  (Baird),  and  oryaamyi  (Baird),  MOUTON,  Gsobobs.  See  Lobau. 
each  with  a  single  species.  In  haperamy$  the  MOVERS,  Fnairx  Kmxl^  a  German  onmu^ 
form  is  mouse-like,  tail  not  less  or  even  longer  ist,  bom  in  Koesfeld,  Westphslia,  July  17,  If*)^ 
than  the  body  without  the  head,  claws  weak,  died  in  Breslau,  Sept  28, 1856.  Be  was  th« 
hind  legs  and  feet  long,  and  soles  naked  or  less  son  of  a  watchmaker,  and  a  member  of  th* 
than  half  hairy.  The  white-footed  or  deer  Boman  Catholic  church.  He  studied  at  Moi»- 
moose  {H.  leucopus^  Le  Oonte)  is  between  8  and  ster,  was  ordained  in  1829,  and  officiated  in  tU 
4  inches  long,  with  tail  about  the  same ;  the  pulpit  from  1880  to  1889,  when  he  was  appotot- 
color  of  the  adult  is  yellowish  brown  above,  ed  professor  of  Old  Testament  theology  at  th« 
darker  on  the  back,  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  Catholic  iaculty  of  Breslau,  which  ofios  he 
and  tail  and  the  unper  surface  of  the  feet  white;  held  till  his  death.  His  principal  work, //v 
the  young  are  dark  slaty ;  the  eyes  and  ears  are  Fhonuicr,  presenta  a  comprehensive  Ti«w  uf 
large,  and  the  for  long  and  soft.  It  is  distrib-  Phoenician  history.  The  1st  volume  (llrvsUs; 
nted  from  Nova  Seotia  to  Virginia,  and  as  fisr  1840)  treats  of  the  religion  and  the  dlviait^^t 
west  as  the  Mississippi,  and  is  a  common  in«  of  the  Phcenicians ;  the  2d  volume  bean  th* 
habitant  of  houses  and  bams;  it  is  nocturnal  title  of  Dom  Fkonrntehe  AlUrtJkum^  and  i»  d>- 
in  its  habits,  ss  active  as  a  squirrel,  nesting  in  vided  into  two  parts,  embracing  the  politi<-4l 
trees,  in  the  fields,  in  bams  and  houses,  and  history  (1849)  and  the  colonial  history  iltw^'i 
making  a  dwelling  resembling  a  bird^snest;  it  of  that  nation;  the  1st  part  of  the  8d  ri«- 
fteda  principally  on  grain,  seeds,  nuts,  and  ume  (1856)  treats  of  navigation  and  comBcroe. 
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MOWATT  (BITGHIEX  Abha  Oosa,  an  MOWma  and  REAPING  MAGHINEA, 
Anierican  actress  and  auUioress,  bom  about  mechanical  devices  now  in  general  nse  in  the 
1881  in  Bordeaux,  France,  where  her  father,  United  States  and  parts  of  Eorope  for  catting 
Samuel  G.  Ogden,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  grain  or  grass  by  animal  power.  Though  this 
was  then  established  in  business.  She  was  the  important  invention  was  suggested  bj  the  an* 
10th  of  a  funily  of  17  children,  and  her  early  oient  Romans,  it  is  believed  that  the  first  ezpeii- 
childhood  was  passed  in  an  elegant  chateau  in  ments  tending  toward  practical  results  were 
the  neighborho<>d  of  Bordeaux,  in  the  private  made  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
theatre  attached  to  which  she  frequently  parti-  century;  while  for  its  general  usefulness  and 
cipated  in  the  juvenile  dramatic  performances  present  perfection  the  world  has  acknowledged 
with  which  her  brothers  and  ^sisters  were  ae-  its  obligations  to  the  genius  and  enterprise 
customed  to  amuse  themselves.  When  she  was  of  American  inventors.  The  names  of  Smitii, 
about  6  years  of  age  the  family  returned  to  New  Bell,  Gladstones,  and  Scott  are  well  known  as 
York,  and  Miss  (%den  in  the  intervals  of  her  connected  with  the  experimental  working  of 
daily  studies  devoted  much  time  to  reading  and  this  machine  in  Englana ;  and  those  of  Hussey, 
private  dramatic  entertainmeuts.  At  the  age  McGormick,  Ketchum,  and  Manny  are  fiimiliar 
of  14,  while  yet  at  school,  she  attracted  the  at-  to  nearly  every  American  fiirmer,  as  among  the 
tention  of  James  Mowatt,  a  lawyer  of  New  many  inventors  who  have  improved  it  and  de- 
York,  to  whom,  with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  monstrated  its  practicid  utility.  The  first  ma- 
she  was  soon  after  engaged,  with  the  under-  chines  were  constructed  with  the  idea  of  im^ 
standing  that  she  was  not  to  be  married  until  tating  the  hand  process  as  nearly  as  possible, 
she  had  reached  the  age  of  17.  Before  the  ap-  Cutters  similar  to  the  ordinary  scythe  or  sickle 
pointed  time,  however,  she  made  a  runaway  were  employed,  and  a  rotary  motion  communi- 
match  with  him.  During  the  first  two  years  cated  to  them  through  suitable  mechanism,  from 
of  her  married  life  she  continued  her  studies  the  wheels  supporting  the  machine.  This  plan 
with  great  diligence,  and  published  also  two  of  communicating  power  to  the  cutting  device 
poems,  **  Pelayo,  or  the  Oavem  of  Oovadonga,"  is  still  used,  but  the  form  and  movement  of  the 
an  epic  in  6  cantos,  and  the  ^^  Reviewers  Re-  cutters  have  been  materially  changed.  A  series 
viewed,^'  a  satire  directed  against  the  critics  of  of  small  shears  were  substituted  for  the  scythe 
the  former  poem.  At  the  end  of  this  period  or  sickle,  and  these  were  again  superseded  by  a 
her  health  began  to  fail,  and  she  made  a  single  series  of  two-edged'pointed  knives,  stand- 
visit  of  a  year  and  a  half  to  Europe,  during  ing  at  right  angles  wiUi  and  attached  to  a  hori- 
whioh  she  wrote  for  private  performance  a  play  lontal  i^  or  long  plate  of  metal,  the  whole 
entitled  **  Gukora,  or  the  Persian  Slave,"  wnich  resembling  a  saw  plate  with  very  coarse  teeth, 
was  afterward  published.  Not  long  after  her  These  cutters  work  through  mortised,  station- 
return  financial  difilculties  overtook  her  bus-  ary  fingers  or  guards,  a  series  of  which  are 
band,  and  as  a  means  of  providing  for  their  permanently  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  machine, 
support  she  gave  a  series  of  public  dra-  and,  being  longer  than  the  cutting  teeth,  pro* 
matic  readings  in  Boston,  Providence,  New  ject  a  short  distance  forward,  thus  gathering 
York^  and  other  cities.  The  exertions  incident  small  portions  of  the  grass  or  straw  between 
to  this  career,  however,  produced  a  serious  ill-  them  where  it  is  clipped  off  by  the  rapid  redp- 
ness,  and  for  two  years  she  was  a  confirmed  in-  rocrating  passage  of  the  cutters.  This  device 
valid.  She  employed  herself  during  this  inter-  proved  superior  to  either  of  the  others,  and 
val  in  contributing  articles  to  the  magazines  with  its  various  modifications  has  been  univer- 
under  the  peeudonyme  of  Helen  Berkley,  and  sally  adopted  by  manufacturers.  The  names 
also  wrote  a  5  act  comedy  entitled  ^^  Fashion,"  of  Adams  of  New  York,  Ten  £yk  of  New  Jer* 
produced  at  the  Park  theatre,  New  York,  in  sey,  and  Lane  of  Maine  are  among  the  earliest 
Mardh,  1845,  with  considerable  success.  In  that  appear  as  connected  with  the  inventi<»i  <tf 
June  of  the  same  year  she  made  her  public  harvesters  in  the  United  States ;  but  in  188S 
d^but  at  this  theatre  as  Pauline  in  the  ^^  Lady  Obed  Hussey,  then  of  Cincinnati,  C,  patented 
of  Lyons,"  and  thenceforth  for  many  years  was  a  machine  to  which  he  applied  the  saw-toothed 
a  popular  actress  on  the  American  stage.  In  cutters  and  guards.  This  machine  was  at  <moe 
ISiTshe  made  an  extended  professional  vintto  put  into  practical  operation,  and,  after  annual 
Ellwand,  where  in  1851  her  husband  died;  and  experiments  and  modifications,  was  in  1885-^6 
in  the  latter  part  of  1854  she  played  a  series  of  fiivorably  noticed  by  the  press.  On  July  12, 
£tfewell  engagements  in  the  United  States  and  1887,  a  public  exhibition  of  its  operation  was 
left  Uie  sta^  She  was  soon  after  married  to  made  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  tms* 
Mr.  W.  F.  Ritchie  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  has  tees  of  the  Maryland  agricultural  society  for 
since  lived  in  retirement  Her  remaining  works  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  was  wit- 
are  :  **  Armand,"  a  drama  produced  in  1847,  nesscd  by  several  hundred  persons,  principdly 
and  in  which,  as  in  "  Fashion,"  she  took  a  prom-  fiumers,  who  expressed  grcHit  satisfaction  with 
inent  part;  the  "Fortune  Hunter,  a  Novel  the  result.  The  board  also  awarded  ahand- 
of  New  Yprk  Society"  (last  ed.,  1854) ;  '*  Auto-  some  paur  of  nlver  cups  to  the  inventor.  Dur- 
biography  of  an  Actress"  (New  York,  1855) ;  ing  the  same  season  this  machine  cut  in  asatia* 
and  '*  Mimic  Life,  or  Before  and  Behind  the  factory  manner  180  acres  of  oats  and  barley  on 
Curtain"  (New  York,  1856).  a  farm  in  Maryland.    Though  this  implement 
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would  hardlx  compare  with  the  reaper  of  the  of  and  parallel  with  the  aeriee  of  eottcf%  is 
prosent  day,  it  may  be  said  to  have  proved  ita  sometimea  attached  to  the  framework,  nd, 
utility,  and  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  the  ex-  being  connected  by  a  band  or  otherwise  to  the 
perimenta  which  have  led  to  more  modem  in-  driving  wheel,  ia  made  to  revolve  with  it  xb 
mentions. — Owing  to  the  variety  in  form  and  the  ri^t  direction  to  bend  back  the  top  of  the 
themoltiplioityof  patented  modUScationa  of  the  standing  grain  or  graaa,  past  the  cntters  and 
aeveral  parts  of  the  modem  machines,  we  will  over  the  platform,  which  toida  to  aaaiai  tht 
give  a  general  description  only  of  their  con-  cutting  and  to  insure  the  backward  fall  of  the 
strootion  and  operation.  These  machines  con-  grass  upon  the  platform,  or  the  gronnd  in  tht 
fast  of  a  strong  framework,  so  constructed  as  rear  of  the  machine.  A  seat  for  the  drirer  't» 
to  aapport  a  driver^s  seat,  the  cntting  mecha-  usually  attached  directly  behind  the  team,  abo^« 
nism,  and,  when  used  for  harvesting  grain,  a  and  over  the  driving  wheeL  Some  of  the  ma- 
platform  on  which  the  grain  falls  when  cut,  and  chines  used  for  harvesting  grain  have  two  seats, 
from  which  it  is  raked  or  otherwise  removed  one  for  the  driver  of  the  team,  and  the  other 
as  often  a^  a  sufficient  quantity  for  a  bundle  ao  attached  to  the  framework  aa  to  aeat  th« 
has  accumulated  thereon.  This  framework  is  raker  in  a  convenient  position  to  remove  the 
somewhat  longer  than  the  width  of  the  swath  grain  from  the  platform. — The  litigatioiia  amoo|r 
to  be  out,  which  is  usually  5  feet,  more  or  less,  patentees  and  othera  interested  in  the  many 
and  of  sufficient  width  for  the  platform,  say  8  improvementa  in  these  machines,  have  been  so 
'  |eet,  except  when  used  for  cutting  grass,  when  numerous  and  complicated  that  we  most  reter 
the  platform  is  dispensed  with,  as  the  mown  the  reader  to  the  recorda  of  the  eoorts  for  all 
grass  is  aUowed  to  fall  over  the  cutters  directly  the  particulars  in  relation  to  the  ipedfie  daias 
upon  the  ground.  On  the  front  edge  of  the  and  awards  of  the  several  inventors.  But  in 
frame  is  fixed  the  cutting  apparatus,  consisting  Justice  to  the  genius  and  enterpriae  of  the 
of  a  aeries  of  iron  guards  or  pointed  fingers  modem  American  inventoTB  whoae  namea  ap- 
whioh  are  permanently  fastened  to  the  frame  pear  at  the  commencement  of  this  artade,  we 
and  extend  7  inches,  more  or  less,  beyond  its  may  say  that  since  McOormick'a  award  for  the 
edge,  parallel  to  each  other,  horizontal  and  best  harvester  at  the  industrial  exhibitioo  In 
pointing  forward.  They  are  about  Bi  inches  London  in  1861,  an  active  oompetitioB  far  ex- 
apart)  of  suitable  size,  say  1^  inches,  at  the  base,  cellence  has  been  carried  on  at  our  annual  agri- 
lessening  toward  the  point.  Each  guard  has  a  cultural  fairs,  which  haa  reanUed  in  a  preuy 
horizontal  mortise  through  it,  and  being  on  a  general  distribution  of  prizes.  Some  pattoti 
line  with  each  other  they  all  form  a  continuoua  have  been  granted  for  machines  for  reapim; 
horizontal  mortise  or  slit  through  the  whole  and  threshing  ?^^  ^^  ^®  same  operataon,  aac 
line  of  ffuards.  The  cutters  are  formed  of  thin  many  for  a  bmding  apparatus  as  an  attachmec: 
trianguLEkr  plates  of  steel,  fastened  to  a  straight  to  the  reaper ;  but  if  any  of  these  have  proved 
flat  rod  or  plate  of  metal.  These  steel  plates  successful,  thev  are  yet  to  be  brought  into 
are  arranged  side  by  side,  resembling  a  saw  eral  notice.    J 

with  teeth  8  inches  wide  at  their  base  and  4        MOXA,  any  subatance  whose  grftdoal 

inchea  long,  sharp  on  both  sides,  and  terminat-  bustion  on  or  near  the  aldn  is  used  aa  a  rtm- 

ing  in  a  point    Thia  saw  or  cutting  plate  is  edy  in  disease.    The  mode  of  treatOMat  ww 

passed  through  the  slits  in  the  guards  with  the  brought  into  Europe  from  China  and  Japan  bj 

teeth  pointing  forward  and  their  points  coming  the  Portuguese,  but  has  now  fallen  into  euas- 

even  with  the  centres  of  the  guards.    One  end  parative  disuse  on  account  of  ita  aeverity,  al- 

of  the  saw  is  connected  to  a  crank,  which  re-  though  in  neuralgic  and  certain  other  torn- 

oeivee  a  rapid  motion  through  intermediate  cog  plaints  it  ia  still  sometimes  reoommeDded  as 

wheels,  from  the  tractive  force  and  motion  of  an  eflfective  counter-irritant    The  Chineae  um 

the  main  or  driving  wheel.    The  framework  for  moxaa  a  cone  formed  from  the  down  of 

with  all  its  mechanism  is  supported  by  two  or  theletdTof  a  plant  of  the  mugwort  kind  (aiCf  »> 

more  wheels,  the  driving  wheel  being  much  tia  moxtk,  De  Oandolle) ;  but  the  down  or  pith 

larger  than  the  other,  and  the  axles  so  con-  of  many  other  plsmta  may  be  need,  and  th« 

atracted  as  to  admit  of  the  platform,  cutters,  pith  of  the  common  sunfliower  answers  very 

Ac,  being  horizontal  and  suspended  within  a  well.    In  the  United  States  and  Enrope  the 

few  inches  of  the  ground.    The  pole  is  so  at-  operation  is  usually  performed  with  a  roQ  o€ 

tached  to  the  framework  as  to  allow  the  team  cotton  wool,  which  is  hdd  upon  the  akin  by 

to  walk  before  the  machine  on  the  stubble  of  the  an  instrument,  set  fire  to  at  the  top,  and  aa4cr* 

last  Bwath,  while  the  platform  with  the  cutters  ed  to  bum  down.    The  moxa  has  often  be«n 

on  its  front  edge  extends  on  the  right  at  right  used  in  conjunction  with  aonpanctnr««  the 

angles  with  the  direction  of  the  horses,  so  that  combustible  substance  being  perforated  by  th*" 

the  guards  and  cutters  are  presented  to  the  needle  which  is  pushed  into  the  flesh  to  ooevtj 

standing  grain  or  gross.    A  large  reel,  in  front  the  heat  directiy  to  the  aeat  of  the  *' 
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